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PREFACE. 


CmcuMSTANCES  which  no  human  foresight  could  have 
discovered^  prevented  the  appearance  of  this  Volume  at 
the  time  promised : — ^that  suph  has  heen  the  case  is  cause 
of  regret  to  those  most  interested.  They  have  the  only 
consolation^  that  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  not 
neglect  upon  their  part,  occasioned  it. 

They  respectfully  commit  this  Volume  to  that  patron- 
age which  has  been  so  kindly  exercised  towards  its 


London,  June  8,  lBft6. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
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JJOUSE  of  Lords,  Feb.  3.— 
About  half-past  two  o'clock, 
the  house  of  lords  met,  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and  the  other 
loids  commuskmen,  vis.  the^rcA- 
hishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Earl  of 
Westmoreland,  the  Earl  of  Har^ 
romby,  and  theEarlofShaJtesbury, 
hevag  robed,  took  their  seats  on 
the  woolsack. 

The  oonnnons  were  summoned 
IB  the  usual  form,  to  hear  his 
Majes^'s  commission  for  opening 
the  seaaion  of  pariiament  read. 
A  oonsideTable  number  of  the 
members  of  the  house  of  commons, 
preceded  by  the  speaker,  soon  ailer 
appeared  at  the  lar,'and  the  com- 
misgion  being  read  by  the  clerk  at 
the  table,  die  Lord  Chancellor 
readbi^Miijes^irfirpeech,  of  which 
tbefoDowing  is  a  copy  :— 
"  My  lords  and  gentlemen, 
**  We  at«  commanded  by  his 
Majesty  to  eiroress  to  you  the  gra* 
tifiottionwUcn  his  Majesty  derives 


from   the  continuance  and  pro- 
gressive increase  of  that  public, 
prosperity  upon  which  his  Majesty 
congratulated  you  at  the  opening 
of  the  last  session  of  parliament. 

"  There  never  was  a  period  in 
the  history  of  this  country,  when 
all  the  great  interests  of  the  na- 
tion were  at  the  same  time  in  so 
thriving  a  condition,  or  when  a 
feeling  of  content  and  satisfiiction 
was  more  widely  diffiiaed  thvougli 
all  classes  of  the  British  people. 

"  It  is  no  small  addition  to  the 
gratification  of  his  Majesty,  thai 
Ireland  is  participating  in  the  ge- 
neral prosperity.  The  outrages, 
feir  the  suppression  of  which  ex-* 
traordinary  powers  were  confided 
to  his  Majesiy,  have  so  far  ceased, 
as  to  warrant  the  suspension  of 
the  exercise  of  those  powers  in 
most  of  the  districts  heretofore 
disturbed. 

'*  Industry  and  commercial  en- 
terprise are  extending  theinselves 
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in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  isy  therefore,  the  more  to  be 
r^retted,  that  associations  should 
exist  in  Ireland,  which  have  adopted 
proceedings  irreconcileable  with 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and 
calculated,  by  exciting  alarm,  and 
by  exasperating  animosities,  to  en- 
danger the  peace  of  society,  and 
to  retard  the  course  of  national 
improvement. 

"  His  Majesty  relies  upon  your 
wisdom  to  consider,  without  delay, 
the  means  of  applying  a  remedy  to 
this  evil. 

"  His  Majesty  further  recom- 
mends the  renewal  of  the  inquiries 
instituted  last  session  into  the  state 
of  Ireland. 

^''  His  Majesty  has  seen,  with 
regret,  the  interruption  of  tran- 
quillity in  India,  by  the  unprovoked 
aggression  and  extravagant  pre- 
tensions of  the  Burmese  govern- 
ment, which  rendered  hostile  ope- 
rations against  that  state  unavoid- 
able. 

**  It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to 
find,  that  none  of  the  other  native 
powers  have  manifested  any  un- 
friendly disposition,  and  that  the 
bravery  and  conduct  displayed  by 
die  forces  already  employed  against 
the  enemy,  aflford  the  most  favour- 
able prospect  of  a  successful  ter- 
mination of  the  contest. 

*'  Gentlemen  of  the  house  of 
eommons, 

"  His  Majesty  has  directed  us 
to  inform  you,  that  the  estimates 
of  the*  year  wiU  be  forthwith  laid 
before  you. 

"  The  state  of  India,  and  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  other 
parts  of  his  Majesty's  foreign  pos- 
sessions, will  render  some  aug- 
mentation in  his  military  establish- 
ments indispensable* 

^*  His  Majesty  has,  however,  the 


sincere  gratification  of  believing, 
that  notwithstanding  the  increase 
of  expense  arising  out  of  this 
augmentation,  such  is  the  flourish- 
ing condition  and  progressive  im- 
provement of  the  revenue,  that  it 
will  still  be  in  your  power,  without 
affecting  public  credit,  to  give  ad- 
ditional racilities  to  the  national 
industry,  and  to  make  a  further 
reduction  in  the  burden's  of  his 
people. 

'*  My  lords  and  gentlemen, 

"  His  Majesty  commands  us  to 
inform  you,  that  his  Majesty  con- 
tinues to  receive  firom  his  allies, 
and  generally  from  all  princes  and 
states,  assurances  of  their  unabated 
desire  to  maintain  and  cultivate 
the  relations  of  peace  with  his 
Majesty,  and  with  each  other;  and 
that  it  is  his  Majesty's  constant 
endeavour  to  preserve  the  general 
tranquillity. 

''  The  negociations  which  have 
been  so  long  carried  on  through 
his  Majesty's  ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople, betwera  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  and  the  Ottoman  Forte, 
have  been  brought  to  an  amicable 
isaue. 

'*  His  Majesty  has  directed  to 
be  laid  before  you,  copies  of  ar- 
rangements which  have  been  en- 
tered into  with  the  kingdoms  of 
Denmark  and  Hanover,  for  im- 
proving the  commercial  intercourse 
between  those  states  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

"  A  treaty,  having  fcnr  its  object 
the  more  efifectual  suppression  of 
the  slave  trade,  has  been  condaded 
between  his  Majesty  and  the  King 
of  Sweden,  a  copy  of  which  treaty 
(as  soon  as  the  ratifications  thereof 
shall  have  been  exchanged),  his 
Majesty  has  directed  to  be  laid 
before  you. 

*'  Some  difficulties  have  arisen 
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with  respect  to  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  for  the  same  object,  which 
was  negociftted  last  year  between 
his  Majesty  and  the  United  States 
ofAmericft. 

"  These  dii&culties,  however, 
his  Majesty  trusts,  will  not  finally 
impede  the  conclusion  of  so  bene- 
ficial an  arrangement. 

*'  In  conformity  with  the  decla- 
rations which  have  been  repeatedly 
made  by  his  Majesty,  his  Majesty 
has  taken  measures  for  confirming 
by  treaties  the  commercial  relations 
already  subsisting  between  this 
kingdom  and  those  countries  of 
America  which  appear  to  have 
established  their  separation  from 
Spain. 

"  So  soon  as  these  treaties  shall 
be  oompletetl,  his  Majesty  will 
direct  copies  of  them  to  be  laid 
before  you. 

*'  His  Majesty  commands  us 
not  to  conclude,  without  congra- 
tulating you  upon  the  continued 
improvement  in  the  state  of  the 
agricultural  interest,  the  solid 
foundation  of  our  national  pros- 
perity ;  nor  without  informing  you, 
that  evident  advantage  has  been 
derived  from  the  relief  which  you 
have  recently  given  to  commerce 
by  the  ^removal  of  inconvenient 
restrictions. 

**  His  Majesty  recommends  to 
you  to  persevere  (as  circumstances 
may  allow)  in  the  removal  of  si- 
milar restrictions;  and  his  Majesty 
directs  us  to  assure  you,  that  you 
may  rely  upon  his  Majesty's  cor- 
dial co-operation  in  fostering  and 
extending  that- commerce,  which, 
whilst  it  is,  under  the  blessing  of 
Providence,  a  main  source  of 
strength  and  power  to  this  country, 
contributes  in  no  less  a  degree  to 
the  happiness  and  civilization  of 
mankind." 


The  commons  then  withdrew. 

On  this  occasion,  the  Duke  of 
Narjblk  attended  for  the  first  time 
in  his  official  capacity  of  Earl 
Marshal.  Lord  Strang  ford  took 
the  oaths  and  his  seat  as  Baron 
Penshurst,  He  was  introduced 
by  Lords  Prudhoe  and  UtowelL 
The  EarlofDalhoMie  also  took 
the  oaths  and  his  seat;  as  did 
Dr.  BUmfield^  Bishop  of  Chester. 

Their  lordships  adjourned,  and 
re-assembled  at  five  o'clock. 

According  to  the  usual  practice, 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool  moved,  be- 
fore their  lordship  proceeded  to 
the  consideration  of  his  Majesty's 
speech,  the  first  reading  of  a  bill 
for  regulating  select  vestries. 

The  speech  was  again  read,  first 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor^  and  next 
by  the  clerk. 

Lord  Dudley  and  Ward  then 
addressed  the  house.  He  rose  to 
move  an  humble  address  in  an- 
swer to  the  gracious  speech  which 
their  lordships  had  just  heard. 
He  took  a  view  of-  Uie  state  of 
the  country  previous  to,  and  since 
the  conclusion  of  peace.  He 
dwelt  upon  the  surprising  im- 
provement which  had  taken  place 
in  every  branch  of  industry,  and 
all  the  great  interests  of  the  nation, 
notwithstanding  the  embarrass- 
ments which  commerce  had  e3&- 
perienced  from  restrictions  in  the 
long  obstruction  of  the  late  war. 
Such  a  state  o£  things,  after  so 
long  a  period  of  difficulty  and 
anxiety,  could  not  but  be  a  sub- 
ieet  of  congratulation  to  their 
lordships.  Indeed,  no  pierson 
who  paid  attention  to  public  af- 
fiiirs  could  fail  to  be  struck  at 
the  difietent  circumstances  under 
which  the  present  session  openedj 
from  those  that  prevailed  some 
years  ago ;     more    especially  in 
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those  periods,  when  all  the  power 
of  the  continent  waa  wielded  hy 
that  extraordinary  genius,  that 
great  statesman  and  warrior, 
whose  ohject  was  to  reduce  this 
country  to  tlie  state  of  a  military 
province.  The  present  progress 
of  commerce  and  rise  of  puhiic 
credit  was  not  a  partial  glimpse 
of  prosperity.  Improvement  was 
felt  in  every  department  of  com- 
merce. The  powers  of  machinery 
gave  an  extraordinary  impulse  to 
our  manufactures,  and  our  ship- 
ping covered  the  ocean.  There 
never  was  a  time  in  which  the 
arts  of  peace  were  more  suc- 
cessfully pursued; — there  never 
was  a  time  in  which  the  spirit 
of  improvement  was  90  active; 
and  .di^re  never  was  a  time  in 
which  the  great  hody  of  the 
people  showed  more  attachment 
to  die  government.  It  was  not, 
then,  surprising  that  neighbouring 
nations  should  envy  us  on  account 
of  our  great  prosperity  and  na- 
tional glory.  On  this  flourishing 
state  of  things  he  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  dwell.  The  docu- 
ments which  proved  it  were  in 
every  body's  hands ;  and  its  proof 
eiusted  in  a  diminishing  taxation 
and  an  increasing  revenue.  Our 
finances  had  overcome  the  pressure 
under  which  they  for  some  time 
laboured;  and  when  he  stated 
this,  their  lordships  would  have 
the  additional  satis&ction  of  re- 
collecdng  that  the  present  vast 
improvement*  when  public  credit 
was  higher  than  in  1792,  was  en- 
drely  owing  to  those  sound  com- 
mercial principles  to  which  his 
Majesty  had  alluded  in  the  con- 
chision  of  his  speech.  In  all 
cases  in  which  the  principles  just 
''mentioned  had  been  acted  upon, 
the  ef!ectft  produced    had  been 


highly  beneficial.  He  sbouUL 
mentipn  only  one  iostance^jwhich 
he  was  more  disposed  to  nodce»  as 
it  had  its  origin  in  that  house — be 
meant  the  bill  for  removal  of  the 
strictures  with  which  the  manu- 
facture of  silk  was  embarrassed. 
Their  lordships  would  recollect 
the  opposition  with  which  that 
measure  was  met,  and  the  preju- 
dices those  who  supported  it  bad 
to  encounter.  Nevertheless,  the 
result  had  been  most  advantiige- 
ous,  and  the  silk-trade  was  now 
growing  rapidly  up  to  that  exten- 
sive and  flourishing  state  which 
the  cotton-trade  had  already 
reached  in  this  country*  This 
was  an  example  of  the  benefits 
which  were  to  be  expected  from 
the  improvement  of  our  oommer- 
cial  legisladon.  The  success  of 
our  trade  under  impolitic  laws 
was  owing  to  the  activity  and 
enterprise  of  the'pepple,.  and  it 
had  been  truly  said  that  the  great 
commercial  prosperity  of  England 
had  not  grown  up  in  consequence 
of  the  restrictive  system^  but  in 
spite  of  it.  The  noble  lord  neiU 
adverted  to  diat  part  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's speech  which  relates  to 
Ireland,  and  expressed  himself  in 
iavour  of  the  catholic  emancipar 
tion.  He  next  adverted  to  the 
condition  of  the  South-American 
states,  and  concluded  by  moving 
the  address. 

Lord  Gort  said,  that  in  second- 
ing the  address,  he  felt  dmt  few 
obs^ervaUons  would  be  expected 
from  him,  after  the  able  manner 
in  which  it  was  introduced*  He 
would  therefore  confine  himself  to 
die  expression  of  his  <^>inions  on 
that  part  of  the  royal  speech  which 
referred  to  the  state  of  Ireland. 
It  gave  him  pain  to  observe  some 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  catholic 
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lio^  ii  that  port.  6l^  the  empirew 
The  noble  'niavqiiit4U  die  head  of 
die  Imh  gpoTemmetit  had  ooiw 
ducted  his  adminittratioD  in  a 
temperate^  wise,  and  inpaitial 
manner,  so  as  to  gain  the  confix 
denoe,  and  merit  the  approbation, 
of  every  honest  man.  He  could 
not,  indeed,  satisfy  all  parties,  but 
he  satisfied  all  those  whose  wishes 
deserved  to  be  consulted^  On 
the  one  hand,  there  were  ->  the 
violent  agitators  of  the  catholics^ 
who  wished  to  tum  the  discontent 
which  they  created  to  their  own 
advantage;  and  >on  the  otber^ 
were  the  no  less  violent  opponents 
of  their  claims.  Lord  Wellesley^ 
in  conducting  his  government  on 
reasonably  principles,  and  in  a 
temperate  manner,  had  shewn  that 
he  insulted  the  interests  of  the 
country,  while  he  carried  into 
effect  the  prejudices  of  neither. 
He  ^Lord  Gort)  needed  not  to 
remind  their  lordships  of  past 
times,  when  the  Irish  administra^ 
tion  was  in  different  circum- 
stances— when  agitation  was  kept 
alive  by  acts  of  intemperate  vio- 
lence, and  when  scarcely  a  day 
passed  without  witnessing  some 
outrage.  The  gavenuiKnt  of 
Lord  Wellesley  furnished  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  this  order  of  things. 
By  his  judicious  measpretf,  the 
turbulent  had  been  restrained, 
the  deluded  brought  back  to 
their  duty,  and  the  peace  of  the 
country  restored  and  maintained. 
The  constabulary  force  had  been 
put  iA  full  action — confidencv?  had 
been  rerestablished  *-^  Agriculture 
was  unproving-^the  value  of  land 
had  been  raised-^and  commerpial 
and  tndnstrious  establishments 
were-  forming.  So  much  good 
had  resulted  from  the'  wise  mea* 
•urei  of  Lord  Weilesley's  gover»- 


m^nt,  that  he  hoped  soon  to  be^ 
able  to  congratulate  their  lord** 
ships  on  the  growing  prosperi^ 
of  Ireland.  But  while  this  was 
the  situation  of  aflbirs  on  the  one 
hand,  he  could  not,  on  the  other, 
omit  bringing  under  the  notice  of 
the  house  the  conduct  and  the 
pretensions  of  the  Catholic  Asso» 
ciation.  That  body  had  assumed 
the  rights,  and  exercised  the 
powers  of  a  parliament.  It  im-^ 
posed  taxes,  issued  proclamations* 
and  made  laws-  for  the  catholic 
community.  Its  professed  object 
was  catholic  emancipation,  but  its 
real  tendency  was  to  overthrow 
tbeoonstitutiottw  He  (Lord  Gort) 
would  not  now  stop  to  discuss 
the  su)bject  of  catholic  emanci- 
pation ;  but  were  he  the  most 
strenuous  advocate  of  the  mocrt 
liberal  concessions,  he  would  still 
be  the  decided  opponent  of  the 
association.  >  In  this  Catholic 
parliament  the  most  declamatory 
speeches  were  uttered,  and  every 
topic,  of  Inflammation  enforeedi 
The  catholics  were  taught  to  be- 
lieve that  they  were  the  objects  of 
government  hostility*-- that  they 
were  universally  oppressed,  and 
that  the  protestants  were  theit 
oppressors.  So  decided  was  this 
association  in  its  opposition  to  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  land, 
thtft  some  change  must  be. made. 
The  two  parKament8--the  catho- 
lic and  legitknate-^oould  not  co- 
exist—either the  catholic  parlia- 
ment or  the  legitimate  must  give 
way.  fintertaining  this  view  of 
the  question,  he  entirely  concur^^ 
red  in  the  suggestidn  from  the 
throne  that  the  association  must 
be^  pot  down.  By  means  of  the 
catholic  rent  systemi  it  had  levied 
taxes  on  every  parish  in  Ireland ; 
aftd  by  means  of  its  proclamations, 
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and  the  co-operation  of  the  priests, 
it  had  extended  its  authority,  and 
exercised  a  striking  influence, 
from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the 
other.  The  priests,  in  executing 
the  order  of  the  catholic  parlia- 
ment, slewed  that  they  possessed 
an  .influence  which  they  ought  to 
have  exerted  in  maintaining  the 
public  peace  at  other  times.  He 
(Lord  Gort)  would  be  sorry  to 
be  thought  so  void  pf  constitutional 
principle,  as  to  oppose  any  ob- 
stacles to  the  catholics  in  uniting 
to  express  their  grievances,  and 
to  seek  for  redress ;  but  if  they 
were  to  come  before  their  lord- 
ships, they  must  come  as  petition- 
ers— they  must  come  with  prayers, 
and  not  with  menaces — they  must 
submit  their  demands  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  parliament,  and  wait 
the  result  with  patience.  In  short, 
they  must  present  the  olive-branch, 
and  not  show  the  sword. 

When  the  noble  seconder  of  the 
address  had  concluded,  Lord  King 
rose  to  address  the  house,  and 
had  proceeded  with  his  first  sen- 
tence, when-^ 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  re- 
minded the  house,  that  the  address 
was  not  yet  known  to  their  lord- 
ships—that it  had  neither  been 
read  by  the  noble  mover  or 
seconder,  nor  from  the  woolsack, 
.  nor  by  the  clerk;  and  that  the 
debate  could  not  formally  proceed 
till  their  lordships  knew  oil  what 
thev  were  debating. 

A  conversation  here  ensued,  in 
which  Lord  Holland^  the  Earl 
of  Lauderdale f  the  Earl  of  Liver- 
poolf  and  the  Lord  Chancellor 
tpokpurt.  £ori/ Zioerpoo/ allowed 
that  the  forms  of  the  house  re- 
quired the  reading  of  the  address, 
and  took  blame  to  himself  for 
being  the  cause  of  the  omission. 


The  Lord  ChatusMor  said  tfaaC 
he  was  not  anxious  to  ssive  his 
lungs,  but  it  was  bis  fault  that 
it  was  not  read.  He  would,  how- 
evier,  repair  the  omission  and  read 
it. 

The  address  yrns  then  read  from 
the  woolsack. 

Lord  King  observed,  that  he 
agreed  with  the  address  of  the 
noble  lords,  that  the  resources  of 
the  country  had  been  relieved,  and 
its  industry  stimulated  and  im- 
proved. He  gave  his  cordial 
approbation  to  those  measures  by 
which  this  result  had  been  pro« 
duced.  It  was  the  more  pleasing 
to  him  to  state  this  approbation, 
as  the  commercial  regulations  and 
measures  of  foreign  policy  on 
which  their  lordships  were  con- 
gratulated had  been  pressed  upon 
the  government  by  himself  and 
his  friends,  lliey  had  given  an 
advice  to  ministers,  which,  though 
at  first  opposed  and  neglected,  had 
at  last  prevailed.  As  ministers 
had  thus  come  round  to  the  opi- 
nions of  opposition,  he  (ZiOrd 
King)  hoped  it  would  not  be  the 
last  time  he  should  have  to  con- 
gratulate them  on  their  docility. 
He  hoped  that  they  would  take 
advice  on  a  very  important  ques- 
tion—the com  laws— and  that  ere 
long  they  would  introduce  con- 
sistent measures  for  the  trade  in 
grain.  As  far  as  the  speech  from 
the  throne  was  the  speech  of  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  country, 
he  received  it  with  all  respect  and 
honour.  He  admitted  that  the 
situation  of  England  was  prosper* 
ous  and  fortunate ;  but  their  lord- 
ships should  not  forget  that  such 
was  not  the  situation  of  six  rail- 
lions  of  catholics  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Irish  Channel,  suffering 
under    a    misgovemroent    which 
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was  a  disgrace  to  our  age  and 
countiy.  The  world,  in  gent^ral, 
was  now  loo  wise  to  allow  govem- 
nieBts  to  inflict  penalties,  or  to 
withhold  privileges,  on  account  of 
differences  of  religious  faith. 

The  MarquuofLanidonm  said, 
that  he  would  not  have  troubled 
thehr  lordships  with  any  observa- 
tions, unless  in  order  to  express 
bis  dissent  from  one  part  of  the 
address.  With  regard  to  niost  of 
the  general  topics  which  had  been 
discussed  that  night,  there  could 
not  be  much  diversity  of  opinion. 
The  country  could  not  fail  to  feel 
the  justice  of  the  sentiments  ex- 
presised  generally  by  his  noble 
friend  who  moved  the  address, 
though  they  had  not  been  enforced 
with  so  much  eloquence — an  elo- 
quence which  he  (Lord  Lans- 
down)  always  heard  with  pleasure, 
in  whatever  house  it  was  uttered, 
or  from  whatever  side  it  came. 
He  (Lord  Lansdown)  gave  his 
hearty  concurrence  to  all  that  was 
said  about  the  internal  prosperity 
of  the  country,  and  the  wisdom 
of  its  foreign  policy  in  the  recog- 
nition of  the  independent  states 
of  South  America.  His  lordship 
then  cautioned  ministers  against 
acting  too  hastily  with  respect  to 
the  Qitholic  Association. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  thought 
that,  at  least,  the  first  paragraph 
in  the  royal  speech  would  be 
fully  echoed  by  the  house:  he 
believed  that  no  difference  of 
opinion  could  exist  with  respect 
to  the  satisfactory  condition  of 
the  country.  He  would  tiot  press 
the  house  with  that  subject,  after 
an  that  had  been  said  by  the  noble 
mover  of  the  address  upon  it; 
but  he  would  assume  that  at  least 
there.GOuld  be  no  question  as  to 
the  fact.     Afler  all  the  difficulties 


which    England    had   contended 
with  successfully  during  the  pro-  , 
gress  of  the  war,  she  had  found 
that  difficulties  scarcely  less  try- 
ing remained  yet  to  be  surmounted 
in  a  state  of  peace.     The  same 
question  which  circumstances  had 
brought  into  discussion  frequently 
before,  was  now  agitated   again,' 
and  with  redoubled  violence :  vast 
numb^s  of  persons  concurred  in 
thinking   that  the  country  could 
never  again  return  to  a. metallic 
currency,  and  yet  keep  faith  with 
the  public  creditor.     The  house 
could  not  but  fully  recollect  these 
opinions,  connected  as  they  had 
been  with  the  difficulties  sustained 
by  the  country  in  its  transition 
from  a  war  of  twenty  years  to  a 
state  of  entire  and  absolute  peace. 
Their  lordships  knew  the  clamour 
which  had  been  raised— tHe  pub*- 
lications  which   had  issued  from 
the  press  upon  this  subject.     In 
the  midst  of  present  distress  and 
difficulty,  government  had  been 
called  upon  to  reduce  the  burdens 
of  the  people — burdens  which  in- 
deed had    pressed    heavily,   but 
which,  nevertheless,  at  that  time, 
it  had  been  impossible  to  take  off. 
But  if  the  houses  of  parliament 
had    displayed    firmness    in   the 
course  of  the  great  struggle  which 
they  had  carried  on  against  France, 
they  had  shown  no  less  in  what 
they  had  resolved  on  in  meeting 
the  pressure  consequent  upon  that 
struggle's  conclusion.    Parliament 
had  determined — and    they  had 
carried   their  determination  into 
effect — they  had  determined   to 
attain    that,  without    wfii^h    the 
prosperity  of  the  country  never 
could  have  rested  upon  a  solid 
foundation— they  had  determined 
to  haive  a  sound  metallic  currency ; 
and   they  had  accomplished  this 
without 
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#idiaiit  violating  a  single  previous 
engagement  winch  they  had  en- 
tered, into.  The  task  had  been 
a  Herculean  one ;  but  we  had 
accomj^isfaed  it,  and  we  w^re  now 
enjoying  our  reward — We  had 
(bonded  a  state  of  prosperity  for 
England  greater  than  any  other 
coiintry  had  enjoyed,  nay  greater 
tiLan  she  herself,  at  any  antecedent 
.  period,  had  ever  stood  in.  This, 
then,  being  the  internal  state  of 
the  country,  government  might 
&irly  proceed  to  the  agreeable 
task  of  removing  those  restrict 
tions,  which,  under  less  prosperous 
auspices,  it  would  have  been  un- 
safe, perhaps,  to  meddle  with. 
With  respect  to  his  own  conduct, 
and  the  principles  which  he  had 
advocated,  however  he  might 
have  held  that,  up  to  a  certain 
time^  tfiose  restrictions  ought  to 
be  maintained,  parliament  was 
bounds  he  diought,  always  to  act 
with  caution;  but  the  general 
principles  of  free  trade  he  had 
always  laid  down  as  the  great 
foundation  of  all  national  prospe- 
rity, and  as  those  which  ought  to 
be  adopted  at  the  very  earliest 
moment  that  tlie  situation  of  Eng- 
land would  permit.  With  respect 
to  the  recognition  of  South  Ame- 
rican independence,  the  noble 
marquis  who  had  last  spoken 
expressed  his  entire  approba- 
tion of  that  measure.  The 
question,  in  fact,  had  been,  not 
whether  South  America  should  be 
open  to  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain,  but  whether  she  should 
be  open  to  the  intercourse  of  man- 
kind tiX  large.  Important  as  he 
had  always  thought  that  question 
with  respect  to  South  America — 
important  as  he  had  considered  it 
with  reference  to  other  political 
inter^ts  than  those  immediately 


developed — still  be  should  have 
&lt  himself  unworthy  of  the  situa- 
tion which  he  fHled  in  tlie  govern- 
ment, if  he  had  allowed  that 
question,  as  far  as  his  opinion 
was  concerned,  to  be  argued  upon 
any  narrow  principle  of  com- 
mercial interests  whatever.  On 
a  former  occasion  he  had  stated, 
when  the  South  American  busi- 
ness was  to  be  discussed,  that  he 
did  not  think  that  England,  or 
any  other  country,  had  a  right  to 
set  itself  up  in  judgment  between 
the  mother  country  and  its  c<^o- 
nies.  We  had  no  right  to  dispute 
the  independence;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  were  not  entitled 
to  assert  and  maintam  it.  The 
noble  mover  of  the  address  had 
adverted  to  the  existence  of  two 
parties  in  another  country,  one  of 
which  was  disposed  to  support,  or 
bring  back,  all  abuse,  and  the 
other  to  uphold  the  ultra  doctrines 
of  insurrection  and  resistance  to 
authority ;  now  it  seemed  to  him 
(the  Earl  of  Liverpool)  that  in 
this  country  it  was  a  strange 
arrangement  of  politicisl  opinion, 
that  the  very  same  parties'  iVe- 
quehtly,  who  could  only  hear  of 
one  nation's  planning  an  invasion 
against  another  with  expressions 
of  indignation,  would,  where  any 
colony  rose  against  its  parent 
state,  express  nothing  but  asto- 
nishment that  its  struggles  for 
liberty  should  not  be  instantly 
assisted.  What  he  (the  noble 
lord)  maintained  was,  that  except 
as  fkr  as  was  necessary  to  her  own 
safety,  England  had  no  right 
to  mtisrfere,  or  to  s^t  herself 
up  in  judgment  between  Spain 
and  South  America.  The  im- 
mediate questions  were  several, 
prior  to  a  measure  like  decided 
recognition.  Was  there  any  dis- 
pute 
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pate  still  pending  between  the 
ookmiet.  aod  d&e  parent  state? 
Were  there  any  measures  in  pro-» 
gress  likely  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation?  Was  there  any 
considerable  party  in  the  colony 
in  arms  in  £i?our  of  the  mother 
r?  In  either  of  these  last 
he  (the  Earl  of  LiTerpool) 
should  say  that  no  foreign  power 
had  any  right  to  inter^re ;  but  if 
no  such  courses  were  any  longer 
in  operation,  then  the  right  ae- 
crued  to  interfere«*^not  for  the 
peculiar  benefit  of  either  party* 
bat  for  ike  adTaotage.of  the  world 
at  large.  We  had  acted  with  cau- 
tion in  the  affiur  of  South  America* 
and  our  .duty  had  been  to  do  so* 
Spain  was  our  aJlyi  and  had  been 
so  long;  and  our  treaty  of  1808- 
had  been  a  treaty  to  maintain  he* 
entire.  From  time  to  time*  in  the 
commencement  of  the  disputes^ 
we  had  offered  our  mediation  to 
die  Spanish  goyemment ;  and  it 
was  now  clear»  that  to  Spain — not 
in  her  state  of  bondage*  but  in  her 
independent  action — great  part  of 
the  cok>nie8*  if  not  the  whole* 
nd^t  have  been  pBCserred  if  that 
mediation  had  been  listened  to. 
This,  then*  being  the  case,  the 
duty  of  England  was  clearly  to  put 
to  herself  this  question — Were 
there  any  of  the  colonies  any  longer 
in  thst  state  which  he  (Lord  Liver* 
pool)  had  declared  rendered  fo- 
reign interference  improper?  Were 
there  any  as  to  which  a  recon* 
dliation  with  the  mother  country 
seemed  probable,  or  any  in  which 
a  strong  party  In  favour  of  that 
country  was  sdll  in  arms  ?-ravow- 
ing  that,  in  all  attempts  at*  or 
Q&en  to  the  efiect  of*  mediation* 
the  pfind]^  should  be  to  gire  a 
preforence  to  the  risltts  of  the 
parent  state.  [The  noble  lord  then 


into,  a  brief  yiew  of  the 
lees  under  which  Mexico^ 
Colombia,  and  Baenoe- Ayres  had 
been  striving  for  independence*  in 
osder  Ao  demonstrate  that  the  steps 
now  taken  by. England  in  their  fa- 
vour could  not  properly  have  been 
taken  at  an  earlier  period.}  With 
respect  to  the  affiiim  of  India,  and 
the  increase  contemplated  in  the 
military  establisluiient  of  the  coun« 
try*  the  noble  marquis  who. had 
last  spoken  had  alluded  to  cei^tain 
reports  which  were  abroad:  he 
(Lord  Liverpool),  however*  begged 
diat  noble  marquis  to  take  no^ng 
more  lor  granted  than  was  declared 
in  the  speech  from  the  thronel  It 
was  not  by  any  fault  or  neglect  on 
the  part  of  the  exeontive  govern^ 
ment,  that  earlier  information  upon 
this  subject  had  not  been  given  So 
parliament ;  papers  would  shortly 
be  produced*  and  for  any  farther 
explanation  desired*  every  possible 
diqiosition  existed  to  afford  it.  It 
remained  now*  therefore,  only  to 
trouble  the  house  with  a  few  words, 
and  they  should,  at  present,  be 
but  few*  upon  the  state  of  Ire!  jmd. 
To  enter  fully  into  detail  upon 
the  questions  connected  with  that 
country*  would  occupy  more  time 
than  it  was  just  now  desirable  to 
devote  to  it.  He  (the  noble  lord)* 
in  considering  that  matter,  which 
was  adverted  to  in  the  royal 
speech*  and  would  come  under  the 
consideration  of  the  house — in 
considering  that  matter^  he. could 
not  treat  it  as  wholly  unconnected 
with  the  general  catholic  question* 
because  there  was  no  subject  which 
interested  or  affected  Ireland  at 
all.  which  some  persons  would  not 
be  disposed  to  mix  up  with  that 
question,  but  he  certainly  should 
treat  it  as  a  matter  by  no  means 
growing  out  of,  or  immediately 
connected 
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connected  with  it.  For  the  mea- 
sure  whidi  was  to  be  proposed, 
there  was  nothing  about  it  which 
should  prevent  its  being  discussed 
upon  its  own  independent  merits. 
There  was  nothing  about  it  which 
touched  the  question  of  catholie 
claims—nothing  which  the  advo- 
cate of  those  claims  might  not  vote 
for  as  freely  as  he  who  stood  most 
opposed  to  them.  For  the  pro- 
ceedings taken  at  this  moment  by 
the  Catholic  Association  of  Ireland, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  they 
amounted  to  an  evasion  of  the  pro- 
▼isions  of  the  statute  book.  I'hey 
were  undertaken,  and  carried  on 
in  that  spirit  which  said,  deter- 
minately  —  •*  Whatever  law  you 
make,  our  business  is  to  evade  and 
to  nullify  it."  The  proceedings  of 
the  Catholic  Association  at  this 
moment  were  in  decided  hostility 
to  the  intent  of  the  convention 
act — it  was  for  parliament  to  de- 
clare if  it  would  authorise  the 
evasion  of  a  statute  so  important. 
There  might  be  those  who  would 
say  generally  that  they  disliked 
the  effect  of  the  restrictive  laws 
operating  upon  Ireland,  and  that 
they  would  do  nothing  to  strengthen 
or  to  extend  them ;  but  whenever 
thos^  persons  looked  at  the  con- 
duct of  the  party  which  called 
itself  the  Catholic  Association — 
saw  it  actually  levying  a  duty, 
unauthorised,  upon  the  catholic 
population  of  Ireland,  would  they 
say  that  the  existence  of  such  a 
body  was  consistent  with  the  con- 
stitution of  this  country,  or  that  it 
was  compatible  with  its  peace? 
He  protested  that  he  himself^  if 
he  stood  before  the  house  as  the 
advocate  of  catholic  chums,  the 
first  act  which  he  would  vote  for 
should  be  the  putting  down  of  that 
convention — the  Catholic    Asso- 


ciation ;  because,  if  catholic  claims 
were  granted  at  all,  they  ought  to 
'be  granted  upon  their  own  merits, 
and  not  to  the  demand  of  such  a 
body  as  that  association,  acting 
in  the  way  that  that  body  was  dis- 
posed to  act.  He  renounced  e^ery 
desire,  every  idea,  of  interfering 
with  the  lawful  rights  of  the 
catholics.  He  did  not  deny  their 
right  to  assemble  and  to  petition 
parliament;  but  that  right  was 
not  now  the  question ;  the  ques* 
tion  was,  whether  that  conduct 
should  be  tolerated  which  was 
decidedly  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  laws.  It  was  with 
reference  to  the  authority  of  par- 
liament, that  he  (Lord  Liverpool) 
said  this  of  government,  and  of  the 
constitution.  The  speech  from  the 
throne  said,  that  in  the  general  pro- 
sperity^ the  increasing  prosperity 
of  the  country,  Ireland  was  taking  a 
large  shsire.  This  statement  was 
entirely  founded  in  fact ;  the  effect 
of  that  fact  was  apparent  in  the 
cessation  of  those  disturbances  in 
many  parts  of  that  country,  which 
some  had  attributed  to  political 
and  religious  animosities,  but  which 
he  had  always  mainly  attributed 
to  distress.  He  believed  what 
had  been  stated  by  the  noble 
seconder  of  the  address— that  the 
wise  measures  of  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  and  especially 
the  constabulary  act,  had  done 
great  good ;  but  he  believed  that 
the  increasing  prosperity  of  the 
country  had  done  still  more.  If 
religious  dissensions,  and  the  po- 
litical animosities  arising  out  of 
them— if  these  tended  to  produce 
disturbance,  what  could  be  more 
mischievous  than  the  measures 
of  the  Catholic  Association?  It 
seemed  to  him  (the  noUe  lord) 
that  both  the  safety  and  the  pro- 
sperity 
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sperity  of  the  country  demanded 
tbat  immediate  measures  should 
be  taken  against  it.  He  should 
therefore  sit  down  by  giving  no* 
tice,  that  on  this  day  se'nnight»  he 
should  move  for  a  renewal  of  the. 
committee  for  inquiring .  into  the 
ftate  of  Ireland. 

After  some  observations  from 
the  Earls  of  Donoughmare  and 
Roden^  and  Lord  Ciifilenf  the  ad- 
dress was  agreed  to  uiuinimously. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said«  that 
at  the  dose  of  the  last  session  of 
parliament,  he  had  taken  the 
liberty  of  stating  that  he  would, 
in  the  course  of  the  present  ses- 
sion, move  for  leave  to  regulate 
a  system  which  was  now  going  on 
to  a  most  mischievous  extent — he 
meant  joint  stock  companies  not 
yet  fonned,  and  which  never  might 
be  formed,  and  where,  before 
their  formation  takes  place,  the 
shares  of  the  persons  adventuring 
therein  were  made  the  subjects 
of  sale,  to  the  enormous  profit 
and  advantage  of  those  who  set 
such  companies  afloat.  It  was 
his  intention  humbly  to  asl^  their 
lordships  to  consent  to  a  bUl  to 
check  that  sort  of  proceeding. 

The  usual  sessional  orders  were 
agreed  to,  after  which  the  house 
adjourned  at  nine  o'clock. 

ffouse  ofCommonSf  Feb,  3. — The 
Speaker  came  to  the  house  about 
half-past  two  o'clock,  and  was 
accompanied  by  about  diirty  mem- 
bers. Soon  after  the  usher  of  the 
black  rod  appeared,  and  sum- 
moned the  bouse  to  the  house  of 
peers,  to  hear  the  commission  fpr 
opening  parliament  read.  In  about 
half  an  hour  he  returned,  and  the. 
house  was  then  adjourned  for  a 
short  time.  At  a  litde  before 
torn  o'clock,  the  Speaker  resumed 
the  chair. 


On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Canning  f 
the  bill  for  preventing  clandestine 
outlawries  was  brought  in,  and 
read  a  first  and  second  time. 

The  Speaker  having  read  the 
speech  of  the  commissioners  for 
opening  the  session, 

Lord  F,  L.  Leveson  Qower  rose 
to  move  an  address  of  thanks  for 
the  gracious  speech  which  the 
house  had  just  heard.  He  began 
by  observing,  that  there  were 
periods  in  uie  career  of  every 
country,  when  the  national  pro? 
sperity  was  raised  so  high,  or  de- 
pressed so  low,  that  only  one 
general  sensation  respecting  it 
pervaded  every  class  of  the  com- 
munity ;  when  feelings  not  to  be 
removed  by  argument  ..possessed 
every  bosom;  and  when  even  the 
uninitiated,  as  well  as  those  who 
had  the  means  of  the  highest  in- 
formation, held  the  same  opinion 
as  to  the  condition  in  whidi  the 
country  was  placed.  It  was  one 
of  those  periods  in  which  he  had 
now  the  honour  of  addressing  the 
house;  and  placing  himself  as  one 
of  the  uninitiated  he  had  just 
mentioned,  he  viewed  the  situation 
of  the  country  in  that  light,  that 
he  thought  he  could  anticipate  the 
general  concurrence  of  the  house 
in  the  sentiments  contained  in  his 
Majesty's  speech,  with  respect  to 
its  prosperity.  A  few  ill-disposed 
persons  might,  perhaps,  still  walk 
the  land,  but  they  walked  itdespised 
or  unnoticed ;  the  spark  might  still, 
exist,  but  the  fuel  was  wanted  on 
which  that  spark  could  fall.  In 
turning  his  view  from  England  to 
the  condition  of  other  portions  of 
theUnited  Kingdom,  he  saw,  in  their 
geographical  difference,  nothing 
to  alter  his  opinion  of  the  generid 
prosperity.  If  he.  looked  to  Wales, 
to  Scotland,  and  he  was  happy  to 
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addy.toli'eland,  the  prospect  was 
still  eheering.  With  respect  to 
the  latter  country,  that  prospect 
was  every  day  becoming  better. 
The  house  had  for  some  time 
been  listouiig  to  descriptions  of 
the  evils  which  afflicted  that 
comtry;  but  these  had  now,  for 
the  greater  part,  disappeared. 
Britiflli  enterprise  was  entering 
Ireland.  BritiBh  capital  was  in« 
siauating  its  salutary  juices  into 
die  veins  of  that  country,  with  a 
prospect  held  out  of  its  producing 
the  most  salutary  results;  and 
t^ere  was  now  a  hope,  that  the 
tide  of  affluence,  which  had  been 
so  long  flowir^  upon  Great  Bri- 
tain, would  at  last  set  towards 
Ireland.  He  had  as  yet  avoided 
every  topic  upon  whidi  any  dif- 
ference of  opinion  could  exist 
in  the  house;  but  there  were 
subjecrs  on  which  he  did  not  feel 
himself  at  liberty  to  be  silent: 
and  however  disagreeable  to  others 
it  might  be  to  touch  on  snch 
Blatters,  he  could  assure  them  it 
was  not  very  pleasing  to  himself. 
If  there  were  any  gentlemen  who 
thought  that  the  evils  which 
afiected  Ireland  could  be  remedied' 
by  the  proceedings  of  the  Catholic 
Association,  he  could  not  hope  to 
convince  them  to  the  contrary  by 
any  language  that  he  could  use ; 
but  as  a  friend  to  the  question 
of  catholic  emancipation  (which 
some  persons  now  looked  upcm 
as  the  puiacea  for  all  Irish  evOs), 
he  felt  bound  to  say  a  word  upcm 
it^  He  had  paid  some  attentioa 
to  the  proceedings  of  that  body. 
He  could  not  say  that  he  felt  a 
contempt  for  them,  though  he 
believed  the  extent  of  their  power 
was  greatly  exaggerated;  but- 
looking  at  the  nature  of  <  thoso 
procep(l>ngS|  and  '^ling  anxiouS" 


ibr  the  suooesB  of  the  g^eml 
measure  to  which  they  referred, 
he  had  the  most  ardent  desire  for 
its  annihilation..  No  man  who 
looked  at  the  conduct  of  the  prin- 
cipal manbers  of  tint  body,  would 
be  di^wsed  to  envy  them  the 
station  they  had  acquired  in  pub^ 
lie  opinion.  Perhaps  one  might 
grudge  the  gentlemen  the  grace^ 
^1  (Sction  and  fertility  of  ima- 
gination by  which  they  were  die-^ 
tinguished;  but  the  evils  which 
they  were  likely  to  produce  tb 
the  country  would  be  ill  com- 
pensated by  speeches  of  flowing 
eloquence  and  rounded  periods^ 
The  acerbity  of  public  feeling, 
which  must  be  generated  by  saefa 
orations  from  either  party^  was 
obvious;  and  that  would  be  in- 
creased by  either  partv  continuing 
to  act  as  an  organised  body.  A* 
a  friend  to  Ireland,  he  did  hope 
that  the  violence  of  the  Catholic 
Association  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  ravings  of  Orange  insanity  on 
the  other,  would  no  longer  be  allow- 
ed to  continue  as  obetaeles  to  the 
tranquillity  of  that  country.  Theii' 
efl^ta  were  already  too  much  felt 
by  many  in  Ireland.  SomepersonS' 
were  disposed  to  seiase  every  phan- 
tom which  presented  itsdf  totheir 
minds,  and  exaggerate  it  to  die- 
highest  state  of  disorder;  and 
though  they  admitted  that  some 
rents  were«  paid,  and  that  softne' 
gentlemen  could  lie  down  at  nigbl> 
with  the  hope  of  rising  in  the^ 
mormng  withmtt  injury,  they  still 
would  have  it  believed  that  Ire- 
land was  in  the  highest  state  of 
insubordination  and  disorder.  He» 
however,  wa»  fkr  from  thinking 
that  any:  such  danger  existed** 
He  could  state  that  anyinforma- 
tion  received  by  his  •  MigeslyV^ 
ministers  on  the  subject  would  not 
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kad  tQ  ilmt.  condusioB*  It  wasi 
however,  Baid,'  ihiit  th^  army,  ivai 
increased*  and  that  iras^  aioongst 
other  thiosa*  alleged  as  a  proof  of 
the  distonbed  stote  of  Irelaiid. 
Thia.  ix>iicli]aion.  waa»  boweYer, 
u  ^nconeQiia  aa  tibeibjrmer.  The 
mention,  of  the  intaprded  .increaae 
of  the  military  force  bf  the  coun- 
tiy  brought  him  to  another  pact 
of  his  Mi9«8ty 'a  speech.  He  bad 
ia  the  oataet  made  bimaelf  the 
oigan  of  odngtatiilation  to  the 
houae  oft  the  general  tranquillity 
and  pro^»eEity  of  the  country: 
bat  it  was  wdl  undeialood,  that 
even  while  the  great  trunk  of  the 
empire  continued  in  a  flouriahing 
and  healthy  atate*  aome  btanchea 
atita  »tremity  might  be  in  a  very 
difiere'nt  condition.  In  India,  a 
conaiderable  body  of  our  regular 
troopa  bad  been  called,  into  active 
operatioiif '  by  the  invaaion  of  a 
barbardua  f<Mroe»  which  it  was 
found  oecesaaty  to  rcf^reas.  This 
happened  at  a  time  when  arrange*- 
meats  were  made  to  cluu%e  the 
station  of  serecal  regiments,  so 
that  it  waa  of  importance  that  their 
places,  should  be  speedily  supplied* 
In  looldng  at  this  increase/  how^ 
ever*  it  waa  consolatory  to  think 
^lat  it  would  not^  add.  to  the  bur- 
dens of  the  couq^try,  as'  India 
would  pay  her  own  defenders. 
But,  independently  of  the  okcum- 
s^snceawhifib  had  occurred  inXhdisb 
aview  of  oiii  aituatbnwith  respect 
,fo  severed,  pflffts  of  £tti»|pe  would 
^w  thai  the  dddiiicni  to  our  im« 
litavy  ^me  waa  not  undidled  fori 
A  war.  waa  i aging  in.  the  vicinil;y 
of  the  Medit^ncaneah,  which,  wilfcb- 
out  knitating  oidiei  states  ,l:^.anpr 
poniMr.  1<*1^  '  standing,  annkb, 
woiddrjnatify  ua  in  kdepii^  up 'a 
gneatc^;  fimse  in  our  po«ies8ii>ns 
QQ  thttt  sea  than  wauld  be  barely 


sufficient  to  suf^ly  the.  garrison  at 
Gibraltar,  or  to  mount  guard  at 
Malu  or  Corfu.  The  necessity  of 
keieping  up  a  force  at  Canada  might 
also  be  consider^  aa  a  ground  for 
this  increase  in  our  armed  farce. 
In  the  days  of  ojir  national  die? 
tress,  hia  Majesty's  mimsteca  bad 
fttlt  the  necessity  of  paring  down 
the  expenses  of  the  country  to  the 
lowest  scale  by  which  the  publio 
servicie  could  be  anppoited ;  but 
now  that  the  country  waa  in  a  can* 
dition  to  bear  the  additional  ex* 
pense,  and  that  the  situation  of 
several  parts  of  the  empixQ  rer 
quired  the  increase  in  our  military 
force^it  could  not  be  &irly  opposed. 
He  had,  he  thought,  shown  its  ne^ 
cesaity  on  local,  but  it  might  alao 
be  igpparent  on  general  grounda^ 
That  in  the  intended  addition,  to 
the  armed  force  of  the  kingdom, 
his  Majesty  did  not  anticipate  any 
interroptioh  of  the  amicable  rela- 
jtiona  which  subsisted  between  him 
and  the  other.  European  powera, 
must  be  so  plain,  that  he  who  can 
mi^t  r^ad;  but  still  that  incraale 
was  rendered  necesaary  by  .the 
altered  state  of  Europe  at.preaei^t* 
from  what  it  waa  not  ve^  long ' 
ago.  He  must,  indeed*  be  a.b<^ 
pidtitician  who  would  attempt  to 
priadict  the  result  of  the  present 
state  of  affiurs ;  but  as.  that  could 
not  be  with  any  certafaity  forer 
JBeen,  it  would  be  imprudent  .to  he 
akogedier  unprepared  for  aome  of 
its  possible  ^xnoeequenbes.  The 
house  wonld  leam.  with  jdeasure* 
that  England  had  concluded  her 
niediation  between  Russia  and 
Turkey,  and  that  successfully,  and 
to  th^  satis&ction  of  both  partiei^ 
They  would  also  hear»  with  gcati? 
fication,  of  the  ste^  which  wens 
in  progress  for  the  more  effectual 
suppression    of   the  slaiee-trade* 
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He  lainented  that  any  obstacle 
should  have  occurred  to  delay  the 
final  ratification  of  the  treaty  which 
had  been  lately  entered  into  with 
America  on  this  subject.  Of  these 
obstacles  he  did  not  complain,  be- 
cause they  could  not  be  remedied, 
and  arose  out  of  the  nature  of 
the  American  form  of  government. 
The  papers  containing  the  nego- 
ciations  on  this  subject  would  be 
laid  before  the  house,  and  they 
would  see  the  nature  of  the  ob- 
staclea  which  had  arisen.  It  would 
appear  that  a  treaty  which  had 
been  ratified  by  his  Majesty,  had 
been  sent  back  with  alterations, 
and  not  in  minor  points,  but 
one  which  was  most  important, 
as  it  referred  to  the  recognition 
of  the  right  of  search — a  point 
which  had  been  suggested  by 
America  herself.  This  delay  arose 
out  of  the  form  of  the  American 
government  rendering  it  necessary 
that  a  treaty,  ratified  by  one  party, 
and  exchanged,  should  be  after- 
wards submitted  to  the  ratification , 
of  another.  His  Majesty's  minis? 
ters  did,  on  this  occasion,  that 
which  was  highly  honourable  to 
themselves.  They  offered  to  can- 
cel the  former  treaty,  and  to  make 
a  new  one  on  the  basis  of  that 
which  had  been  returned,  adopting 
all  its  alterations,  except  that  one 
which  referred  to  the  right  of 
search;  and  it  was  to  be  hoped 
that  the  negociadons  pending  on 
the  question  would  arrive  at  a 
speedy  and  satisfactory  conclusion. 
He  now  came  to  a  part  of  the 
speech  which  he  had  no  doubt 
would  be  received  with  unmixed 
gratification  by  the  house.  It  waa 
diat  in  which  his  Majesty's  in- 
tention to  enter  into  commercial 
Illations  with  those  South  Ame- 
rican provinces  which  had  esta- 


blished their  independence,  was 
announced.  It  was  unnecessary,  in 
addressing  the  representatives  of 
the  first  trading  people  in  the 
world,  to  point  out  the  advantagea 
of  such  relations.  Without  them, 
in  the  present  improved  state  of 
the  South  .Ajnerican  States,  the 
merchant  who  traded  with  them 
must  become  an  adventurer,  and 
commerce  itself  be  turned  into 
speculation.  In  coming  to  thia 
decision,  deep  deliberation  waa 
necessary.  No  one  oould  be 
surprised  that  government  finaUtr 
adopted  a  course  of  policy  which 
arose  out  of  the  altered  oonditaoa 
of  the  provinces,  and  had  become 
necessary  to  the  new  situadon  in 
which  we  stood  with  respect  to 
them ;  but,  as  he  had  already  ob- 
served, the  most  serious  consi- 
deration was  required  before  that 
course  was  pursued.  It  would  be 
unnecessary  to  state,  that  it  never 
was  the  intention  of  Great  Britain 
to  interfere  between  the  coloniea 
and  the  mother  country.  At  a 
dme  when  a  strong  disposidoii 
existed  in  England  to  fit  out 
armaments  fw  the'  assistance  of 
the  Spanish  colonies,  a  bill  waa 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  more 
fully  dedaring  the  neutrality  of 
the  Bridsh  government,  and  for 
preventing,  aa  much  as  possible, 
Bridsh  subjects  fixmi  engaging  in 
it.  That  bifi  excited  very  great  op> 
position,  but  was  eventuudly  car- 
ried ;  but  at  the  dme  it  waa  passed; 
all  the  events  which  have  sinee 
happened  in  that  country  were 
foreseen,  and  the  eonseqnences 
ealculated  with  mathemadcal  ac- 
curacy; and  it  was  aadctpated, 
though  it  would  not  be  right  at 
that  period  for  this  country  to 
take  any  part  in  the  struggle,  y^t 
that  the  dme  would  come  when 
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tbe  relative  situation  of  both 
ptniet  would  be  altered,  and  a 
diflerent  policy  pursued.  The 
advantages  to  be  derived  to  us 
from  our  intercourse  with  those 
states  were  great,  and  would  con- 
tinue to  increase  every  day.  Trade 
and  coromerce  at  home  and  abroad 
were  flourishing  to  a  very  wide 
extent.  The  spirit  of  enterprise 
was  daily  increasing — what  limits 
might  be  set  to  it,  he  would  leave 
to  the  Halls  and  the  Humboldts 
of  the  day.  He  could  not  say  to 
what  lengths  it  would  be  carried ; 
but  even  if  pressed  to  a  greater 
extent,  there  was  still  a  wide  field 
open  for  commercial  speculation. 
The  ground  for  it  was  still  unex- 
bansted,  and  with  all  that  had  been 
done,  enough  was  left  untried  to 
give  life  and  energy  to  the  enter- 
priae  of  those  yet  unborn.  The 
noble  lord,  after  thanking  the  house 
fiyr  the  patience  with  which  they 
bad  attended  to  him,  concluded  by 
moving  the  address. 

Mr.  Alderman  Tftompton  rose  to 
tecond  the  address,  which  had  been 
moved  by  his  noble  friend.  He 
referred  to  the  peaceftil  state  of 
France,  to  the  condition  of  the 
South  American  states,  and  to  the 
generally  improving  state  of  the 
country,  in  proof  whereof,  he  would 
advert  to  the  increase  of  our  reve- 
nue: the  branch  of  excise,  which 
afforded  the  best  test  of  internal 
prosperity,  alone  had  exceeded  the 
amount  of  the  preceding  year, 
by  upwards  of  1,100,000/.;  and 
the  customs,  after  deducting  the 
repeal  of  duties  within  the  year, 
to  the  amount  of  1 ,250,000/.,  only 
fell  short  of  that  of  the  preced- 
ing year  1 66,485/.  Consequently 
there  was  an  increase  in  that  de* 
partment  of  our  revenue  nearly 
equal  to  that  in  the  excise.  These 
1825. 


formed  a  just  and  unerring  cri« 
t^rion  of  the  increasing  prosperity 
of  our  foreign  and  domestic  trade; 
but  indeed  it  was  unnecessary  to 
have  reference  to  such  proo& — 
whatever  part  of  England  you 
visited,  there  were  presented  to 
your  view  a  happy,  contented, 
and  industrious  population;  whe* 
ther  they  were  employed  in  the 
manufactories  of  our  great  staples, 
or  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
the  scene  was  equally  gratifying. 
What  a  pleasing  contrast  did  the 
present  state  of  the  country  form 
to  that  of  the  yehr  1820,  a  period 
within  the  age  of  the  present 
parliament.  'Within  the  short 
period  of  five  years,  he  had  heard 
gentlemen,  whose  opinions  had 
justly  been  entitled  to  great  weight 
and  authority,  declare  that  £ng-. 
land  was  a  declining  country, — that 
in  commerce,  manu&ctures  and 
navigation,  she  was  incapable  of 
enterir  g  into  successful  competition 
with  any  foreign  rivals, — that  the 
means  by  which  she  must  sustain 
her  public  credit  were  rapidly 
diminishing.  He  begged  leave  to 
remind  the  house  of  the  gloomy 
predictions  with  which  it  was  as- 
sailed from  certain  of  the  manu- 
facturing and  shipping  interests, 
at  a  period  when  the  important 
improvements  in  our  navigation 
laws,  warehouse  system,  duties,  8cc» 
were  under  the  consideration  of 
parliament  —  predictions,  which 
had  no  other  foundation  than  in 
the  hereditary  attachment  to  an- 
cient prejudices,  unsuited  to  the 
present  times,  and  unsound  in 
principle.  And  might  he  not  now 
ask  triumphantly,  how  had  these 
gloomy  predictions  been  verified  ? 
If  not,  he  would  entreat  tlieir 
attention  for  a  short  time,  whilst 
he  detailed  to  the  house  the  happy 
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•Sect  which  hild  resulted  to  the 
country,  principally  from  the  im<« 
proved  state  of  our  commercial 
code.  In  the  first  place,  the 
official  value  of  the  exports  of 
British  manufactured  goods  during 
the  year  1824,  ending  in  October 
last,  being  the  latest  periods  at 
which  the  public  accounts  had 
been  made  up,  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  year,  1823,  exhi- 
bited an  increase  of  no  less  than 
four  millions  and  a  half  sterling, 
bringing  the  total  value  of  exports 
in  18124  to  50,76SfiOOL,  being  by 
far  the  largest  export  ever  made 
by  this  country.  The  transit 
trade  had  also,  under  the  bene- 
ficial influence  of  the  improving 
warehousing  system,  experienced 
a  marked  increase;  ^e  act  only 
took  effect  in  July  1823,  and 
in  1824,  as  compared  with  a  like 
period  of  tvirelve  months  preced- 
ing, in  1823,  there  was  an  in- 
crease in  value  of  upwards  of  one 
million  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  The  sound  policy  of  di- 
minishing duties  on  the  raw  mate* 
rial,  acted  upon  by  the  right  hon. 
the  Giancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  * 
had  been  most  fully  exemf^fied 
in  the  following  articles ;  in  conse- 
quence of  that  diminution,  and  the 
increased  encouragement  thereby 
given  to  the  industry  of  the  country, 
duties  were  paid  upon  nearly  hidf 
a  million  of  pounds  weight  of  silk 
more  than  in  1823,  and  on  sheep^s 
wool,  upwards  of  five  millions  of 
pounds  weight  since  the  last  session 
of  parliament.  The  consumption 
of  colonial  rum  had  also  increased 
during  the  same  period  165,700 
gallons.  With  respect  to  our 
shipping  interests,  they  were  all 
in  a  state  .of  rapid  improvement. 
About  200  more  merchant-vessels, 
yielding  about  40,000  tons,   had 


been  coDstm^ted,  during  the  kat 
twelve  months,  in  En^and  and 
Scotland  alonet  &«  compared  with 
the  preceding  year.  The  value 
of  shipping,  according  to  their 
respective  tonnage^  had  risen  from 
twenty  to  forty  per  coit. :  and  ships 
employed  in  the  timber  trade, 
the  owners  of  which  it  had  been 
predicted  would  be  ruined  by  the 
alteration  of  the  timber  duties, 
and  reciprocity  of  duties'  act,  had 
risen  full  sixty  per  cent,  in  value; 
freights  had  increased  twenty  per 
cent.,  and  there  was  plenty  of  em- 
ployment. Of  the  increased  trade 
of  die  country,  the  port  of  London 
had  its  fidl  share  during  the  last 
year,  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding; 2,800  more  vessels  entered 
the  port  from  foreign  and  home 
ports ;  and  if  but  due  encourage- 
ment were  given  to  an  extension 
of  the  wet-dock  accommodation, 
so  highly  essential  to  the  trade  of 
the  metropolis,  and  the  places  of 
deposit  for  landing,  the  rates  and 
charges  of  the  port  would  undeq^ 
material  reduction;  and  thus,  by 
inviting  the  foreign  merchant  to 
avail  himself  of  our  capital,  and 
the  facilities  oflfered  to  trade  under 
our  improved  commercial  code,  we 
should  soon  compete  with  our 
neighbouring  continental  rivab. 
The  improved  and  improving  state 
of  the  revenue  of  the  country 
would,  it  was  hoped,  enable  his 
Majesty's  government  to  proceed 
progressively  with  a  diminatMm 
of  taxation.  The  right  hon.  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  most 
decidedly  enjoyed  the  full  ooofi- 
dence  of  the  country :  "  and  I  am 
satisfied,"  continued  the  hon.  mem* 
her,  '*  he  will  not  disappoint  tlie 
just  expectations  the  country  may 
have  formed.  The  prosperous 
state  and  improving  jcondidon  of 
^  I       our 
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OQZ  agrieidland  interests  form  a 
topic  of  pleasing  reflection :  I  am 
anxioiis,  howevec,  to  state  my  opi- 
mofOf  that  iBU<^  prosperity  is  not  in 
any  manner  attributable  to  tbe  ex- 
isting com  laws»  which,  I  believe, 
it  is  admitted  by  all  parties  ought 
to  undergo  alteration.     I  am  an 
advocate  lor  their  repeal,  and  the 
substitution  of  a  protecting  duty 
etptal  to  a  hkr  equivalent  of  the 
poor  rates,  tithes,  &c.  paid  by  our 
fiumers  as  compared  with  odier 
ODontries.      I  repeat,  sir,  if  the 
aitoation  of  the  country  in  1830 
was  correctly  portrayed  (the  period 
to  which  I  have  first  aUuded),  how 
pleasing  is  the  present  contrast* 
Oar  trade  last  year  has  increased 
to  an  extent  unprecedented;  and, 
happily,     England     no.    longer 
diernhes  visionary  notions  of  ad- 
vantage from  commercial  mono- 
poly.    Hie  men  who  guide  our 
cosusdls,  the  merchants  who  in- 
vigorate our    national  industry, 
concur  in  disclaiming   the  doc- 
trines of  prohibition  and  restric- 
tions.     I  wdl  venture,   without 
flattery,  to  say  of  England  what 
the  people  of  Rome  said  of  one 
of  their  ,emperors   with  a  great 
deal  of  flattery— 

'*  Nn  crituxiiin  alias,  nUortum  tale  fiitetites." 

The  Speaker  then  read  the 
address  from  the  chair,  and  having 
pot  the  question  upon  it, 

Mr^  Braughmm  rose  to  address 
tbe  house.  He  regretted  to  state^ 
that  he  was  under  the  necessity, 
not  oaly  of  expressing  his  dissent 
from,  but  also  of  entering  his 
whaan  protest  against,  some,  and 
those  not  the  least  importaiU» 
parts  ol  the  speech  whidi  had 
just  been  read  to  them.  He  felt, 
however,  great  satisfaction  in  be- 
ing idile,  before  he  stated  them, 


to  take  notice,  which  he  should 
do  as  shortly  and  clearly  as  he 
could,  of  those  parts  of  the  ad- 
dress to  which  he  eould  give  his 
most  cordial  and  willing  assent. 
The  hon,  gentleman  then  referred  • 
to  the  principles  of  free  trade,  the 
recognition  of  the  South  American 
states,  and  the  opposition  to 
slavery,  as  points  in  which  ha. 
agreed  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
speech.  With  regard  to  the  ca- 
tholic emancipation,  he  believed 
from  his  Majesty's  conduct  with 
i^pect  to  Hanover,  where  he  had 
removed  ev^y  disqualification 
upon  account  of  creed,  that  he  ' 
was  favourable  to  it,  and  that 
ministers  only  opposed  it«  He 
objected  to  putting  down  the 
Catholic  Association,  and  thought 
they  could  not  draw  the  line  be- 
tween this  and  such  societies  aa 
the  Bible  Society.  That  ministet 
was  not  worthy  of  the  credit  which 
would  attach  to  the  very  meanest 
and  least  significant  of  those  mea- 
sures which  had  been  introduce^ 
for  the  comparatively  light  pur* 
pose  of  benefiting  connnerce,  who 
could  hope,  by  the  adoption  of 
violent  means  in  putting  down  the 
Catholic  Association,  to  satisfy 
the  demand  which  was  made  upon 
him  for  the  adoption  of  a  policy 
really  liberal.  That  was  the  pro- 
per remedy,  and  no  other  would 
have  the  effect.  The  aissociations 
might  be  put  down  in  eight*and- 
forty  hours.  It  was  their  own 
&ult  that  they  were  Uiere.  Let 
it  once  be  seen  that  the  govern- 
ment and.  the  parliament  were 
sincere  in  their  deaign  of  yielding 
emancipation — let  &e  conviction 
once  take  eflfect  that  justice  would 
be  secured  by  the  enforcement  of 
equal  and  effectual  laws,  and  there 
would  be  an  immediate  end  to 
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associations.  That  they  might  be 
wise  enough  to  yield  in  time  to 
the  reasonable  petition  of  six  mil- 
lions of  their  oppressed  subjects^ 
was  rather  ^his  earnest  prayer  and 
ardent  wish  than  his  belief.  He 
knew  for  certain  that  many  gen- 
tlemen, who  could  not  attend  on 
account  of  their  various  ai&irs, 
would,  had  they  been  present, 
have  supported  the  protest  which 
he  had  judged  it  advisable  to 
make,  by  their  votes.  It  was  with 
a  view  to  secure  due  weight  and 
consideration  for  their  votes  and 
opinions,  and  to  prevent  the  ca- 
tholics from  erroneously  supposing 
that  their  cause  was  more  feebly 
supported  than  agreed  with  the 
fact — ^it^  was  by  these  circum- 
stances only  that  he  was  prevented 
from  taking  the  sense  of  the 
house  upon  the  subject.  He  re- 
quested pardon  of  the  house  for 
detaining  them  so  long.  His  con- 
science prompted  him  to  call  upon 
tbem  to  adopt  this  as  the  fittest 
time  for  conciliation  and  redress ; 
while,  as  to  the  policy  hitherto 
pursued,  and  for  aught  he  knew 
yet  to  be  continued,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  relieve  his  own  mind 
fVom  the  guilty  responsibility  of 
acquiescence. 

Mr,  Canning  considered  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  opposite  as  directed 
rather  against  errors,  supposed  or 
imputed,  which  were  not  of  so 
serious  a  nature  as  to  tempt  him 
to  violate  the  unanimity  which  at 
present  prevailed.  It  might  be 
taken  in  the  light  of  notices  for 
discussion  for  the  fiiture,  of  the 
various  topics  upon  which  he 
touched^  jfle  had  reviewed  the 
principal  topics  of  the  speech, 
visiting  tome  with  no  very  graci* 
ous    approbation,    and     treating 


others*  with  no  very  sparing  re- 
probation. With  respect  to  one 
subject — ^that  of  catholic  emanci- 
pation— professing,  as  he  had  at 
all  times,  to  support  it,  he  must 
still  reserve  to  himself  the  right 
of  judging  fbr  himself  as  to  the 
time  the  most  proper  for  giving 
effect  to  that  support ;  nor  could 
he  on  any  account  consent  to  take 
his  instructions  from  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman.  Upon  that 
part  of  the  speech  which  referred 
to  Catholic  Associations,  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  expressing,  that 
so  far  from  the  Catholic  Assoda* 
tion  being  identified  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  catholic  people,  its 
institution,  and  the  conduct  of  its 
members,  more  resembled  the 
scheme  of  an  enemy,  who  had 
devised  this  as  the  beat  invention 
for  throwing  back  and  thwarting 
the  further  progress  of  the  ques- 
tion of  emancipation  in  this  coun- 
try. If  the  worst  enemy  of  the 
Koman-catholic  religion  had  pur- 
posely sat  down  to  devise  means 
to  exasperate  opposition  to  that 
measure,  he  could  not  have  hit 
upon  means  more  certain— he 
could  not  have  imagined  a  plan 
^  so  successfully  mischievous  as  the 
'institution  and  conduct  of  the 
Catholic  Association.  To  one 
argument  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman,  he  would  advert  to  as 
particularly  deserving  of  an  an- 
swer, being  connected  with  a  sub- 
ject to  which  he  and  his  colleagues 
had  given  their  most  serious  con- 
sideration. They  had  asked  them- 
selves, if  no  steps  were  taken  by 
the  government  for  that  purpose, 
might  not  the  mischief  die  away 
6f  itself^  That,  for  a  time,  was 
his  sincere  opinion.  He  appealed 
for  proofs  of  it  to  his  conduct  in 
the    last  session  of  Parliament. 
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Had  the  hon«  and  leanied  gende- 
roan  forgotten  how  roinitftera  were 
then  goaded  M>  bring  forward 
some  measure  to  stifle  the  restless 
spirit  which  was  then  said  to  pre- 
vail? Had  he  forgotten  the 
answer  then  given,  that  they  (the 
ministers)  thought  it  better  to 
wait  untU  it  should  die  away  of 
itself;  and  at  all  events  they  de- 
clined calling  upon  the  house  for 
any  extraordinary  expedient  until 
the  effect  of  patience  should  be 
iairly  tried  ?  The  mode  of  treat- 
ing this  subject  taken  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  member,  was  singular. 
To  prove  that  the  existence  of  the 
Catholic  Association  was  admissi- 
ble, he  ought  to  have  shown  that 
they  were  a  body  perfectly  harm- 
less— a  meeting  of  a  few  sealous 
individuals,  who  did  not  in  any 
manner  profess  to  represent  die 
whole  people  of  Ireland — who  had 
no  design  of  assuming  the  cha- 
racter of  a  government.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  exaggerated  even  be- 
yond their  own  most  gross  and 
exaggerated  account.  He  told 
the  house  that  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciations were  the  government  of 
the  country.  "  You  are  indebt- 
ed," said  he,  ''  to  the  Catholic 
Associations  for  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  Ireland."  He  re- 
membered correctly  the  extent  of 
his  own  prophecies  with  respect 
to  the  fate  of  Ireland.  He  forgot 
entirely,  or  else  he  overlooked, 
the  administration  of  the  last  three 
years.  He  left  out  of  view  the 
eminent  merits  and  services  of  the 
Marquis  Wellesley  in  retrieving 
by  the  firm  and  equal  justice  of 
Us  government  the  respect  and 
authority  due  to  the  laws.  The 
steps  taken  by  that  great  man  to 
secure  the  eujoyment  equally  for 


catholics  and  protestants  of  the 
sunshine  of  government  and  the 
favours  of  the  crown,  were  nothing. 
It  was  to  nothing  of  all  this  that 
the  comparative  tranquillity  of 
Ireland  was  attributable.  No; 
her  repose  was  the  work  of  the 
Cathohc  Association !  Most  ear« 
nestly  was  it  to  be  wished  that 
tlie  current  of  that  wise  and  bene- 
volent administration  had  been 
suffered  to  pursue  its  course  un* 
impeded,  and  to  have  flowed 
through  the  land  unmixed  with 
any  of  these  waters  of  bitterness. 

**  IXmm  amua  siisni  non  intermiacttt 
undam." 

Whatever  disappointment  awaited 
the  greater  measure  of  emanci* 
pation,  must  be  ascribed  to  that 
body*  It  was  well  for  the  catho- 
lics that  they  had  no  more  con- 
sideration in  the  public  mind. 
He  as  much  confided  in  tlie 
eventual  carrying  of  tliat  measure, 
as  he  was  convinced  of  the  cer- 
tainty that  it  would  be  opposed, 
if  now  brought  forward,  by  this 
whole  country  as  by  one  man. 
It  seemed  that  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation was  the  cause  of  the  peace 
which  prevailed.  By  what  charm 
had  they  brought  about  this  ob- 
ject. From  whence  did  they  ob- 
tain their  magical  elements  of 
concord  ?  From  the  pit  of  Ache- 
ron !  Their  combination  was  ce- 
mented by  an  adjuration  of  horror 
and  loathmg"— "  Be  peaceable  by 
the  hatred  which  you  bear  the 
Orangemen!"  This  was  the  charm 
by  which  they  worked,  and  diese 
the  means  by  which  they  proposed 
to  extract  peace  out  of  hatred. 
Good  God!  was  it  for  reasoning 
men  deliberately  to  put  such  a 
bond  of  union  into  writing,  and 
when  called  upon  to  explain  them- 
selves, deliberately  to^ffirm  the 
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deed?    To  inculcate  peace  among 
themselvea,  through  their  stead- 
ikst  hatred  of  theh*  fello  w-Auhjects  ? 
Could  this  be  Catholicism?      He 
trusted  that  it  was  not-^sure  he 
was  that  it  was  not  Christianity. 
Ho  protested  against  any  measure 
which  might  be  brought  down  to 
keep  the  proceedings  of  that  body 
within  the  proper  limits  of  the 
laws  and  the  constitution,  from 
being  treated  as  a  measure  direct* 
ed  against  the  catholic  people  of 
Irelandj  or  as  any  device  to  throw 
impediittents  in  the  way  of  discus* 
sing  that  question.     Did  die  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  know — did 
the  Cath<dic  Association  know — 
EO  little  of  the  English  people^  as 
to  suppose  that  menace  and  intimi- 
dation could  avail  them  ?     Could 
they   really  suppose   that   these 
9Vould  be  as  arms  in  the  hands  of 
their  advocates?     Did  they  not 
fed  that  every  sentence  of  that 
nature  must  operate  as  an  injunc* 
tion  to  their  advoclttes   to  hold 
their  peace,  till  the  impression  of 
that  violence  could  be  etfaced  from 
the  minds  of  the  English  people  ? 
Let  no  one  consider  him«  therefore^ 
as  opposing  the  cause  of  tlie  ca» 
tholic  daims.     He  did  them  good 
in  every  thing  which' he  did,  to  rid 
them  of  that  incubus  which  rode 
theid.     He  made  their  cause  look 
better  by  removing  all  Uiat  wa^ 
unsightly  and   unbecoming,   and 
advanced  it  in  the  estimation  of 
•every  man  who  hated  to  be  bul- 
lied;  he  acted  according  to  the 
feeKngs  of  all  mankind  who  poa- 
aesaed  a  sense  of  honour  and  in- 
dependence.   He  wished  to  sepa- 
rate the  Catholic  Association  and 
the  eatholic  question, — the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  wished  to 
■eonfound  them.  There  were  parts 
•of  the  speech  of  the  hon.   and 


learned  gentleman,  which)   from 
being  addressed  to  himself  soper- 
sonally,  placed  him  in  a  dimcult 
situation,   inasmuch  as  he  roust 
either  pass  by  that  which  obtiously 
meant  to  a^^y  to  him,  from  af- 
fected indifierence)  or  he  must 
detain  the  house  with  explanations 
which  referred  chiefly  to  his  own 
conduct.     The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  had,  almost  in  so  many 
words,  asked  him — ^'  Why  do  not 
you,  who  have  felt  your  power 
in  carrying  a  particular  question 
against  the  views  of  an  opposing 
minister,  adh^H»  to  the  same  means'' 
(probably  alluding  to  a  supposed 
altemative  of  resigning    offioe), 
"  and  innst  upon  carrying  that 
(the    catholic)    question?'*      He 
objected   to  both   premises   and 
c<Hiclu8ion.   Suppose  the  prmnises 
true,  did  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman see  no  difierenee  between 
the  South  American  land  the  ca- 
tholic question?     '*  What  had  a 
minister  to  fear,"  asked  the  hen. 
and  learned  gentleman,  *'  with  this 
house,  these  benches,  the  country^ 
all  England  at  his  back?"    To 
which  he  would  propose  another 
question,  **  What  would  a  miniMter 
do  with  only  these  benches,  and 
with  no  England  at  his  back?" 
His  answer  to  the  proposal  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was, 
that  he  must  reserve  to  himself 
the  right  of  judging  how,  when» 
and  at  what  period,  and  in  what 
manner    to    give   up  either   hia 
office  or  his  life  in  support  of 
that  or  any  other  cause ;  he  woalfl 
not  consent  to  have  the  opportunity 
chosen  for  him,  especially  by  one 
who  might  happen  to  have  some 
collaterfd  interests  in  giving  hia 
advice.     One  assumption  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  gcndeman's  hib 
must  positively  deny.  He  assumed 
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the  noikm  of  a  cabinet  divided 
into  two  parties,  and  that  a  certain 
metaberof  it  who  was  opposed  to 
him  upon  the  catholic  question, 
was  also  opposed  to  him  on  that  of 
Soath  America:  he  was  entirely 
mistaken.  He  (Mr.  Canning)  as- 
sured him  (Mr.  Brougham)  that 
the  line  which  was  frequently 
drawn  between  the  supposed  li- 
berals and  illiberals  of  the  cabinet 
council,  was  by  no  means  a  straight, 
bat  a  serpentine  line.  As  it  re- 
garded the  catholic  question,  it 
was  nearly  straight  and  direct;  but 
wherever  habit  did  not  arbitrarily 
prevail,  or  penonal  honour  was 
not  pledged,  the  members  brought 
their  minds^to  the  discussion  totally 
disengaged.  The  project  of  break- 
ing it  up,  and  forming  a  completely 
new  one  from  the  difierent  branches 
of  that  hoQse,  would  be  found  not 
quite  so  easy'  in  practice.  No 
doubt  a  competent  ministry  might 
be  selected  from  the  benches  op- 
posite; but  if  the  hon.  and  learned 
gendeman  could  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  ousting  hiin,  he  would  not, 
in  all  probabUity,  have  the  satis- 
faction of  succeeding  him.  All  he 
desired,  either  of  him  or  the  house, 
was,  to  consider  rightly  the  terms 
which  were  o^ected  to  in  the 
address.  The  King  stated  in  the 
speech,  tbat  associations  existed 
in  Ireland  which  had  adopted  pro- 
ceedings not  reconcileable  with  the 
laws  and  the  constitution.  As 
those  proceedings  tended  to  public 
mischief,  it  was  recommended  to 
parliainent  to  consider  of  an  ade- 
qsacetemedy.  The  house  of  com- 
mons replied  by  promising  that  it 
would  do  so.  What  less  could 
the  house  of  commons  do,  unless 
they  took  the  description  ffiven  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  of 
die  C^diolic  AMoctation,  as'a  body 


possessing  the  whole  authority  in 
Ireland,  enjoying  undivided  alle- 
giance, exercising  all  the  powers 
of  government,  issuing  the  only 
commands  which  were  effectually 
obeyed,  and  levying  revenues? 
Unless  they  were  prepared  to  say 
that  a  power  thus  formidable  ought 
to  exist — that  it  had  a  right  to  sit 
beside  the  government,  or  to  tower 
above  it,  tliey  could  not  refuse  their 
assurance  to  the  crown,  that  they 
would  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
considering  the  means  of  putting 
down  so  enormous  an  evil.  No- 
thing less,  could  be  proposed  in 
reply  to  the  speech, .  unless  they 
were  prepared  to  say  that  the 
Catholic  Association  ought  to  exist 
in  this  unlimited  authority  and 
plenitude  of  power.  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  seemed  to  treat 
lightly  all  those  measures  which 
the  prevalence  of  a  liberal  policy 
had  adopted  for  the  advantage  of 
the  silk  and  other  trades,  and  the 
steps  taken  towards  the  recognition 
of  the  new  states.  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  was  not  an  un- 
frequent  speaker  in  that  house,  and 
when  he  did  favour  them,  he  was 
not  generally  remarkable  for  being 
concise;  and  having,  in  common 
parlance,  in  the  course  of  his  par- 
liamentary life,  proposed  and  s«q»- 
ported  almost  every  species  and 
degree  of  innovation  which  could 
be  practised  towards  setded  go- 
vernment, it  was  not  very  easy  for 
ministers  to  do  any  thing  iii  the 
a#air  of  South  America,  without 
borrowing,  or  seeming  to  borrow, 
something  fi-om  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman.  Their  views 
might  be  shut  up — by  cirfeura- 
stances  which  they  must  consult, 
though  he  need  not — like  as  among 
ice  in  a  northern  winter;  In  time 
the  diawing  proceeds,  m^  that  they 
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were  able  to  come  out.  But  break 
away  io  what  direction  they  would, 
whether  they  took  to  the  left  or 
right,  it  was  all  alike.  "OhoT 
Bud  the  hoQ.  and  learned  gentle- 
man, "  I  was  there  before  you — 
you  could  not  have  thought  of 
that,  now,  if  I  had  not  given  you 
a  bint."  In  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  there  was  a  sage  and  grave 
critic  of  the  name  of  Dennis,  who 
got  it  into  his  head  that  he  wrote 
all  the  good  plays  that  were  acted  ' 
at  that  time.  At  last  a  tragedy 
came  forth  with  a  most  imposing 
storm  of  hail  and  thunder.  At  the 
first  peal,  *'  That's  my  thunder," 
said  Dennis.  So,  widi  the  hon. 
gentleman,  there  was  no  noise  or 
stir  for  the  good  of  mankind  in 
any  part  of  the  globe,  but  he  in- 
stanUy  claimed  it  for  his  thunder. 
One  thing  he  had,  however,  kindly 
thrown  overboard,  which  was  to  be 
divided  between  government  and 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  the 
member  for  Knaresborough,  and 
that  was,  the  subject  of  South 
America.  He  wished  to  hear  from 
the  member  for  Knaresborough  to 
what  degree  he  claimed  South 
America  for  his  thunder.  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was 
very  cautious  in  his  praise.  Much 
had  been  done  to  which  he  could 
not  object;  but  then,  for  fear  tliat 
they  should  feel  too  proud,  he 
suggested  that  things  might  have 
been  better,  especiidly  as  to  time. 
Now  if  he  piqued  himself  upon  any 
thing  in  the  South  American  ne- 
gociations,  it  was  upon  the  subject 
of  time.  Aa  to  the  propriety  of 
admitting  states  which  had  suc- 
cessfully shaken  off  their  depend- 
ence on  the  mother  country,  to 
the  rights  of  nations,  there  could 
be  no  dispute.  There  were  two 
ways  of  proceeding  where  the  case 


was  more  questionabk--Hreckleasly 
and  with  a  hurried  course  to  Che 
object,  which  might  be  soon  readied 
and  almost  as  soon  lost — or  by 
another  course,  so  strictly  guarded, 
that  no  principle  was  violated,  and 
no  strict  offence  given  to  other 
powers.  The  three  states  with 
which  the  British  government  had 
to  deal,  were,  Buenos  Ayres,  Co- 
lombia, and  Mexico.  He  flattered 
himself  that  he  could  satisfy  the 
house,  that  no  earlier  could  either 
of  them  have  been  recognised. 
As  to  Buenos  Ayres,  it  was  un- 
doubtedly true  that  the  Spanish 
forces  were  sent'away  many  years 
since.  Long  ago  the.  contest  with 
the  mother  country  had  ceased. 
But  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
knew  well  that  Buenos  Ayres 
comprised  13  or  14  small  and  se- 
parate states,  which  w^re  not  till 
very  lately  collected  into  any  fe- 
deral union.  Would  it  not  have 
been  an  absurdity  to  have  treated 
with  a  power  which  was  incapable 
of  answering  for  die  conduct  of 
the  communities  of  which  it  was 
composed?  So  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  a  consolidation  had 
taken  place,  the  treaty  with  Buenos 
Ayres  was  signed.  Next  as  to 
Colombia.  As  late  as  1822,  the 
last  of  the  Spanish  forces  were 
sent  away  from  Porto  Cabello, 
which  was,  up  till  that  time,  held 
for  the  King  of  Spain.  It  was 
only  since  that  time  that  Colombia 
would  have  been  admitted  aa  a 
state  of  separate  existence.  Some 
time  af^er  that,  however,  Colombia 
chose  to  risk  her  whole  force  and 
a  great  part  of  her  treasure  in  a 
distant  war  with  Spain  in  Pern. 
Had  that  enterprise  proved  disas- 
trous, the  expedition  would  have 
returned  with  the  royal  troops  to 
re-establish  the  royal  authority. 
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The  danger  was  now  at  an  end. 
The  ease  of  Mexico  was  still  more 
striking.  Not  nine  months  ago, 
an  adventurer  who  had  wielded 
the  sceptre  of  Mexico  left  these 
shores  to  return  thither  and  resume 
hia  abdicated  throne.  The  time 
for  govermnent  to  act  would  soon 
arrive,  and  in  the  event  anticipated 
there  would  be  no  hesitation  in 
signing  that  treaty.  In  neither  of 
these  cases  could  the  time  of  the 
n^ociation  have  been  anticipated 
even  by  a  few  weeks.  Now,  with 
respect  to  the  mode  in  which  this 
great  object  was  effected,  he  was 
bound  to  say,  whatever  fault 
had  been  found  with  it,  that  it 
was  the  best  and  wisest  that  could 
have  been  adopted.  His  noble 
friend,  who  had  opened  this  de- 
bate so  creditably  to  himself,  and 
who,  he  would  add,  had  shown, 
in  his  subsequent  observations, 
short  as  they  were,  powers  to 
vindicate  himself,  which  proved 
that  he  was  perfectly  able  to  take 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  delibe- 
rations of  that  assembly,  had  al- 
ready touched  upon  this  topic 
in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 
Still,  however,  he  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  say  something  on  the 
subject.  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  had  said,  that  there  was 
something  mean  and  paltry  in 
negociating  a  treaty,  as  the  pre- 
lude to  recognition.  He  wished 
the  business  to  have  been  con- 
cluded in  a  more  summary  way. 
He  approved  of  the  act  itself  in 
the  abstract,  but  he  objected  to 
the  mode  in  which  it  was  effected. 
Now,  to  go  back  to  a  period  of 
British  history,  which  was  per- 
fectly well  known  to  all,  he  would 
ask,  what  was  the  conduct  of 
France  with  respect  to  the  United 
ikates  of  America?    The&ctwas, 


tbat  the  ambassadors  of  the  United 
States  were  not  admitted  to  the 
court  of  France  until  the  signa- 
ture of  a  treaty.  Such  was  the 
mode  of  recognition  in  that  case ; 
and  the  treaty  was  quoted  to  thia 
country  as  a  confession  of  that 
act.  But  this  was  not  all.  France 
not  only  acknowledged  -the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  be- 
fore it  was  recognised  by  the 
mother  country,  but  she  entered 
into  a  treaty  of  alliance,  oiensive 
and  defensive,  with  those  states; 
and  thus  she  became  the  enemy 
of  England,  with  whom  she  bad 
previously  maintained  relations  of 
amity.  He  wished  that  those  who 
opposed  the  course  adopted  by  his 
Majesty's  ministers  would  speak 
out;  he  wished  they  would  state 
explicitly  why  they  objected  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  recognition 
was  efiected.  Did  they  intend  to 
argue  that  this  measure  was  im- 
perfect, because  it  was  not  ac- 
companied by  war?  Did  they 
dislike  it,  because  it  was  not 
accompanied  by  military  prepa- 
ration? The  task  which  he  (Mr. 
Canning)  had  to  perform  was,  to 
arrive  at  this  object  —an  object 
in  unison  with  the  wishes  of  the 
country  —  without  giving  just 
cause  of  war  to  France,  or  any 
other  power.  There  might  be 
something  mean  and  huxtering  in 
this  mode  of  proceeding,  at  least 
so  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
seemed  to  suppose;  but  if  he 
thought  that  war  was  not  to  be 
had,  with  some  little  dexterity, 
he  was  exceedingly  mistaken. 
War  (continued  Mr.  Canning, 
with  very  emphatic  gesticulation) 
lay  here  and  here;  it  was  on  the 
right  and  on  the  left  of  our  path; 
our  course  lay  in  the  middles 
we  took  that  course,  and  arrived 
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at  the  object  of  our  solicitude 
bbnonrably  and  peaceably.  Was 
this  mode  of  proceeding  unsatia- 
fiictory,  because  there  did  not 
exist  in  the  archives  of  his  office 
a  single  document  relative  to  this 
question  which  Spain  had  not 
seen,  and  of  which  the  powers  in 
alliance  with  this  country  had  not 
been  supplied  with  copies?  Was 
this  transaction  deemed  unsatis- 
factory, because  Spain  was  told, 
that  if  she  would  take  the  pre- 
cedence, in  recognizing  the  inde^- 
pendence  of  the  colonies,  this 
country  would  be  content  to  fol* 
low  her  steps,  and  to  allow  to 
her  a  superiority  in  the  markets 
of  those  colonies?  Was  the  ar- 
rangement unsatisfactory,  because, 
proceeding  alcme,  England  dis- 
dained to  take  any  unfair  advan- 
tages of  a  friendly  state  ?  Was  it 
unsatisfactory,  because  we  saw, 
that  whoever  might  follow  us  in 
recognizing  the  independence  of 
those  states,  would  be  placed  by 
our  side,  and  would  enjoy  equal 
advantages  with  ourselves?  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  ad- 
mitted that  he  approved  of  the 
measure,  but  he  stated  tliat  he 
disapproved  both  of  the  mode 
and  the  time.  Now,  he  would 
say  to  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman, in  return,  that  the  credit 
of  the  measure  might  be  his,  or 
it  might  be  that  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  (Sir  J.  Macintosh); 
but  he  (Mr.  Canning)  would  claim 
for  himself  the  merit  of  that  to 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman affixed  blame — the  merit 
of  selecting  tlie  time,  and  of  de- 
vising the  mode,  in  which  this 
object  was  to  be  effected.  And 
he  trusted,  that  by  this  plain  con>- 
dttct,  by  this  temperate,  this 
tardy  policy,  if  they  pleased  so 


to  call  it,  the  country  had  got 
rid  of  all  the  dangers  which  t>ther- 
wise  would  have  accompamed  the 
recognition.  Did  they  not  know^ 
could  he  attempt  to  conceal,  that, 
by  this  step,  Bngland  had  oi^ 
fended  many  interesu  ?  Had  the 
not  called  forth  many  regrets? 
Had  she  not  excited  much  ai^;erf 
Had  she  not  raised  up  consider- 
able ill-feeling?  Had  she  not 
created  passions  of  no  &voinrabSe 
nature?  This  was  the  fact.  SvXU 
however,  he  entertained  the  most 
sanguine  hopes  that  those  evil 
feetings  and  angry  passions  would 
exhale  themselves,  and  subside  in 
mere  words;  and  that  the  peace 
of  the  world  would  continue  to 
be  preserved.  Notwithstanding 
the  unsparing  blame  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
cast  on  the  work  which  had  been 
just  completed,  be  (Mr.  Cannii^) 
thought  that  ministers  had  done 
their  duty,  on  this  pomt  at  least; 
and  he  was  ready  to  abide  the 
judgment  of  the  house  and  the 
country.  He  did  not  think  there 
was,  in  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman,  any  other 
topic  that  called  for  particular 
notice.  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  had  satisfied  himself, 
by  entering  his  protest  with  re- 
spect to  the  only  measure  that 
was  likely  to  grow  out  of  this 
address.  He  was  ready,  when 
the  proper  time  arrived,  to  meet 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
on  diat  subject,  feeling  perfectly 
confident  that  he  should  be  able 
to  show  that  the  interposition  of 
the  legislature  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. There  were  one  or  two 
points  which  he  was  not  exactly 
called  on  to  notice,  but  on  wineh 
it  would,  perhaps,  be  proper  that 
he  should  say  a  few  words.     He 
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aUoded  more  particularly  to  the 
treaty  with  the  United  States  of 
America    relative    to  the  slave* 
trade.    The  bouse  would  recol- 
lect that,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  session  of  parltament,  a  pro* 
posal    was    received    from    the 
United    States    of   America,    to 
carry  into  effect  a  measure  for 
putting  an  end  to  the  slave-trade, 
by  giving  to  each  power  the  right 
of  mutual   search.     The  treaty 
was  drawn  up  by  the  ministers  of 
the  United   States;    and    in  the 
coarse  of  the  negociation,   some 
alterations    in    the    treaty    were 
made  here.     By  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  the  right  of 
ratification  was  placed,  not  in  the 
executive  power,  but  in  the  ex- 
ecutive power  and  the  senate  also. 
This  country,  therefore,  had  no 
right  to  complain,  when  4  treaty, 
regularly  negociated  and  signed 
by  his  Majesty,  was  refused  by 
the  American  authorities,  unless 
akeratioDs  were  made  in   it  by 
the  United  Sutes.     But  the  sin* 
gularity  of  the  case  was  this — 
that  the   alteration  proposed  by 
the  United    States    had   no  re- 
ference  to  the   alteration    intro* 
diiced  by  the  British  Cabinet,  but 
was  an.  alteration  of  their  own 
original   draught  of  the    treaty. 
It  was  an  alteration,  too,  which 
withdrew  the  principle    of  reci- 
procity— of  the  right  of  mutual 
search,  on  which  the  treaty  had 
been  founded.      By  ^e  original 
treaty,  the  Americans  were  to  be 
penbitted  to  search  our  ships  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  we  in  return . 
were  \o  be  allowed  the  right  of 
Karehiiig  their  ships  off  the  coast 
of  America.   They  withdrew  from 
the  treaty  the  dause  which  em- 
powtred  Hf  to  search  their  ships 
oiT  tiie  coast    of  America,  bat 


they  retained  that  which  gave 
them  liberty  to  visit  our  vessels 
in  the  West  Indies.  The  mutual 
right  of  search  was  thus  destroyed, 
and  it  was  impossible  for  this 
government,  either  as  a  question 
of  policy  or  as  matter  of  justice 
to  the  West-India  proprietors,  to 
allow  such  an  alteration;  for  it 
would  be  a  tacit  admission  that 
our'  slave  laws  were  evaded  by 
the  colonies,  but  that  the  Ameri* 
can  slave  laws  were  not  so  evaded. 
This  government,  therefore,  could 
not  sanction  an  instrument  whidi 
said,  on  the  face  of  it,  that  we  on 
our  part  committed  a  crime  which 
the  Americans  refused  to  perpe- 
trate. Under  these  circumstances, 
the  course  government  took  was 
this — the  Americans  made  an  al^ 
teration  ;  we  could  not  admit  it ; 
and  we-  therefore  proposed  to 
cancel  that  treaty,  and  to  scfnd  a 
minister  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing a  new  one,  which  should  be 
drawn  up  verbatim  as  the  treaty 
originally  stood  before  the  objec- 
tionable alteration  was  made  in  it. 
This  was  the  situation  in  which  ' 
the  matter  was  now  placed,  and 
he  did  not  think  that  a  refusal  to 
accede  to  so  reasoteble  a  propo- 
sition could  stand  the  test  of 
public  discussion  in  America. 
The  first  step  this  government 
took  in  the  business  was  to  con- 
sider as  piracy  the  trading  in 
slaves.  We  thus  placed  ourselves 
on  a  level  with  the  Americans; 
and  he  thought  ihe  Americans 
themselves  must  feel  that  they  had 
no  choice  lefl  but  that  of  adopting 
the  expedient  which  the  British 
government  had  pointed  out.  T  he 
whole  discussion  had  been  carried 
<»i  in  a  spirit  of  the  most  perfect 
amity ;  and  he  believed  the  per^ 
sonal  feelings  of    the  executive 
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government  of  the  United  States 
were  in  favour  of  this  arrangement » 
There  was  no  other  topic,  he  ap- 
prehended, which  il  was  necessary 
lor  him  to  introduce ;  and  as  he 
had  addressed  them  at  sucii  length, 
he  would  not  trouble  the  house 
any  farther. 

The  Speaker  then  put  the  ques- 
tion, which  was  carried  unani- 
mously, and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  prepare  the  address 
of  his  Majesty. 

The  house,  at  a  quarter  before 
nine,  adjourned. 

House  ofCofntnans,  Feb,  4. — 
Lard  F.  iV.  Leveson  Gotoer  ap- 
peared at  the  bar  with  the  re* 
port  of  the  committee  appointed 
to-  draw  up  the  address  to  his 
Majesty. 

On  the  question  that  it  be 
brought  up,  Mr,  Hobhouse  said 
he  could  not  allow  this  opportu- 
nity to  pass  without  offering  a 
few  words  on  the  subject  of  the 
address.  In  the  speech  it  was 
prominently  put  forth,  that  his 
Majesty  congratulated  parliament 
on  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
and  also  on  the  tone  of  amity 
which  prevailed  in  our  relations 
with  foreign  powers.  But  after 
these  consolatory  remarks,  what 
did  the  speech  recommend  parlia- 
ment to  do  ?  Why,  notwithstand- 
ing our  general  prosperity  and 
tranquillity,  and  that,  too,  even  in 
Ireland,  it  recommended  a  change 
of  the  criminal  code,  not  merely 
of  Ireland,  but  also  of  England  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  peace- 
able aspect  of  foreign  afiairs,  it  . 
also  recommended  an  increase  of 
pur  standing  army—  as  if  it  was 
meant  that  Ireland  would  in  a 
short  time  break  out  into  open 
rebellion,  and  that  the  Holy  Allies 
were    disposed    to    march    their 


amues  into  France,  and  from 
thence  proceed  to  annoy  our 
shores.  It  was  impossible  to 
allow  such  topics  to  be  introduced 
and  embodied  in  tlie  address, 
witliout  c^ing  the  attention  of 
the  house  to  them,  and  protesting 
against  them  in  the  most  solemn 
manner.  The  hon.  gentleman 
next  spoke  in  favour  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Association,  which,  he  said, 
was  the  faithful  representative  of 
the  catholic  population  of-  Ire- 
land; he  next  referred  to  the 
state  of  India,  Greece,  America, 
and  to  the  augmentation  of  the 
standing  army.  Without  desiring 
to  pry  into  any  secrets  which  the 
cabinet  might  think  it  necessary 
to  conceal,  might  he  be  permitted 
to  ask  whether  the  augmentation 
had  any  reference  to  the  new  line 
of  policy^  if,  indeed,  it  were  new, 
which  had  been  adopted  with  re- 
gard to  the  Holy  Alliance?  We 
had  now  a  standing  army  of 
73,000  regular  troops — a  num- 
ber of  men,  which,  twenty  years 
ago,  nobody  would  have  contem- 
plated as  possible  to  be  kept  up 
in  time  of  peace.  The  country 
had,  therefore,  a  right  to  infor- 
mation upon  two  points  on  which 
it  was  now  purposely  kept  in  the 
dark.  The  first  was— how  much 
was  the  army  to  be  augmented — 
by  5,000,  by  10,000,  by  15,000, 
or,  as  he  heard  it  stated,  by 
20,000  men?  And  the  next-^ 
let  the  augmentation  be  what  it 
might— for  what  purpose  was  it 
made  ?  Was  it,  he  would  ask,  on 
account  of  the  continued  occu- 
pation of  Spain  by  the  French 
troops  ?  Whilst  he  was  upon  that 
subject,  he  must  be  permitted  to 
express  his  astonishment  at  find- 
ing that  there  was  no  allusion 
BMide,  eitlier  in  his  Mi^esty*8 
^         speech, 
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speeeb,  or  in  the  address  which 
}md  been  voted  in  reply  to  it«  to 
the  continued  occupation  of  the 
territory  of  one  power  that  was 
friendly  to  us,  by  the  troops  of 
another    power    that  *  was     also 
friendly  to  us  —  an    occupation, 
too,  that  had  arisen  out  of  an  act 
of  aggression,   which    the    right 
bon.  gentleman   had  biitiself  de- 
clared to  be  one  of  the  most  un- 
justifiable that  could  be  found  in 
the  history  of  nations.     Th^y  had 
iiot  even  been  told  that  Spain  was 
not  to  continue  till  the  end   of 
time  a  mere  district  and  province 
of  France.     Had  not  the  people 
of  England  a  right  to  know  whe- 
ther so  great  and  crying  an  in- 
jostice   was    to  be   consummated 
and  perpetuated   for  ever  ?     We 
bad  suffered  one  of  our  allies  to 
annihilate    the    independence    of 
Italy;    but  there   had    been   no 
call  for  arming  them :  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  contended   in   that 
bouse,   that    every   thing    which 
Austria  had  done,  had  been  done 
with  a  justifiable  view  of  consoli- 
dating her  own  power,  and  pre- 
serving her  own  dominions  from 
danger.    We  had  suffered  another 
of  our  allies  to  subjugate  the  in- 
dependence of  Spain  ;  but  there  had 
been  no  call  for  arming  them,  or  at 
least  only  from  that  side  of  the  house 
whose  calls  were  not  often  attended 
to  by  the  majority  of  it.     But 
now,  because   the   Burman    em- 
pire, of  whose  very  existence  few 
men  knew  any  thing,  chose    to 
attack  the  East  India  Company, 
and  because  there  were  other  cir- 
cumstanoes   connected    with   our 
foreign  possessions,   which  were 
not  specifically  mentioned,  and  of 
which  nobody  knew  any  thing,  our 
vmy  was  to  be  augmented,  and 
00  inoonsiderahle  additions  were 


to  be  made  to  it.  He  contended 
that  the  house  would  be  guilty  of 
an  act  of  flagrant  injustice  to  the 
people  of  England,  and  of  a  gross 
neglect  of  its  own  duty,  if  it  per- 
mitted the  address  to  be  brought 
up,  without  demanding  from  min- 
isters a  further  explanation  ^than 
any  which  they  had  hitherto  thought 
proper  to  give.  There  was  ano- 
ther topic  on  which  he  had  heard 
no  observations  made,  and  to 
which  he  wished  to  call  public 
attention.  This  augmentation  was 
not  to  cost  the  country  much,  be- 
cause the  East  India  Company  was 
to  pay  most  of  the  troops  of  which 
it  consisted.  He  cared  not  who 
paid  them ;  he  had  rather,  how- 
ever, that  the  people  of  England 
did  not :  his  objection  went  deeper, 
and  was  to  liie  army  itself.  It 
must,  however,  at  any  rate,  cost 
something ;  and  he  thought  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  (the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,)  when  he 
came  to  explain  his  budget,  should 
tell  them  how  far  his  intention  of^ 
making  further  reductions-  in  the 
weight  of  taxation  had  been  pa- 
ralyzed by  this  scheme  to  augment 
the  army.  He  hoped  that  some 
of  the  reductions  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  intended  to  make 
would  apply  to  the  direct  tax- 
ation of  the  country.  Much  as  the 
people  were  inclmed  to  applaud 
the  liberality  of  his  policy  towards 
them,  still  they  laboured  under  a 
conviction  that  a  reduction  of  di- 
rect taxation  was  imperiously  called 
for.  He  had  thrown  out  these  obser- 
vations, not  with  any  intention  of 
dividing  the  house,  but  that  he 
might  not  be  supposed  to  concur  ii) 
many  of  the  topics  which  the  speech 
contained.  Hejoined,  however,  in 
the  congratulations  which  it  con-* 
tained  upon  the  improvement  of 
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the  aipriculture  apd  commerce  of 
the  country ;  and,  he  might  also 
add,  upon  the  improvement  of 
ministers.  He.  cared  little  who 
was  to  have  the  credit  of  the 
chajiges  which  had  taken  place — 
he  minded  not  whose  was  the 
thunder :  if  it  spared  the  subject, 
and  beat  down  those  who  were 
proud,  he  was  glad  that  it  had 
descended,  and  was  perfectly  re- 
gardless as  to  the  quarter  from 
which  it  had  come. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer should  postpone  his  ex- 
planation to  a  future  day;  at 
present  he  would  merely  observe, 
that  though  the  augmentation  of 
the  army  seemed  to  him  absolutely 
nece&sary,  he  should  be  able  to 
accompany  it  with  a  reduction  of 
taxation,  which  he  trusted  would 
appear  to  be  founded  on  sound 
principles,  and  to  be  generally 
acceptable  to  the  country.  The 
whole  burden  of  the  speech  which 
the  hon.  member  for  Westminster 
had  just  made  was  contained  in 
these  words — "  What  are  the 
grounds  on  which  you,  the  min- 
isters, call  upon  the  house  to 
sanction  this  increase  of  tlie 
army  ?"  The  hon.  member,  in 
putting  that  question,  had  alluded 
to  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble 
mover  of  the  address,  namely,, 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  state 
of  Ireland  to  require  an  increase 
of  our  military  establishment.  His 
Majesty's  government  did  not 
pretend  to  say  that  there  was  any 
thing  in  Ireland  which  required 
the  presence  of  an  additional  sol- 
dier. The  same  was  also  the  ciise 
in  England.  Indeed,  his  Majesty's 
speech  distinctly  stated;  tliat  the  / 
augmentation  of  the  army  had  re<- 
ference,  not  to  the  internal,  but 
to  the  external  circumstances  of 


the  country.  The  hon.  member 
had  also  treated  the  Burmese  war 
as  a  matter  of  great  indiflfereoce : 
and  that  was  not  surprising,  qod* 
sidering  that  most  people  treated 
with  indifference  a  distant  danger. 
The  hon.  member  had  also  said, 
tliat  he  knew  nothing  of  the  Bur- 
man  empire,  except  its  geogra- 
phical situation ;  but  for  all  that, 
it  might  be  a  very  formidable 
power,  and  cdculated  to  inflict 
no  small  detriment  upon  our  pos- 
sessions in  India.  Any  man  who 
considered  the  peculiar  nature  of 
our  em[Hre  in  India,  and  how  it 
had  arisen,  almost  in  spite  of  its 
rulers,  into  its  present  extent  and 
magnitude,  would  see  that  what^ 
ever  tended  to  disturb  the  tran- 
quillity of  any  part  of  it,  might 
produce,  and  indeed  was  calcu- 
lated to  produce,  effects  much, 
more  important  jdian  any  which 
would  enter  into  the  imagination, 
of  a  mere  casual  observer,  or  of 
one  who  only  knew  the  Bunnan 
empire  by  mere  hearsay.  It  would 
be  time  enough  for  him  to  enter 
into  some  expkmation  of  the  nature 
of  the  Burmese  power,  w^hen  the 
matter  was  regularly  brought  be- 
fore the  house;  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  whenever  it  was  so 
brought  before  it,  he  should -be 
able  to  convince  it  that  this  in- 
crease of  the  army  was  dictated 
by  sound  policy,  and  was  not 
liable  to  the  objections  whidi  the 
hon.  member  for  Westminster  had 
urged  against  it;  for  it  was  not 
an  increase  m^e  in  time  of  pro- 
found peace,  but  an  increase  made 
in  time  of  active  war.  With  re- 
gard to  the  words,  "  ouc  other  fo- 
reign possessions,"  he  referred  him 
to  the  time  of  the  debate  for  in- 
formation of  the  details  regarding 
them,  whidi  his  right  hon*  friend 
would 
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vnmU.  at  that  tkae  willingly  af- 
finrd.  He  eauld  not  conceive  how 
the  hoD.  member,  who  generally 
looked  abroad  with  a  philoec^hic 
eye,  could  look  at  our  foreign 
possesaions  without  seeing  how 
widely  different  their  present  state, 
was  from  their  state  twenty  years 
ago.  The  establishment  which 
defended  them  twenty  years  ago 
was  utterly  inadequate  to  their 
present  defence,  so  great  had  been 
the  change  in  their  relative  situa- 
tions to  each  other,  and  also  in 
every  thing  which  surrounded 
them.  In  England,  in  case  of  any 
sudden  danger,  the  ministers  could 
call  upon  die  people  to  support 
the  govenunent  with  its  resources ; 
and  if  the  call  was  just,  it  was  cer- 
tain to  be  successful :  but  in  our 
foreign  possessions,  which  were 
widely  scattered  over  the  face  of 
the  earth  and  of  the  water,  those 
resources  could  not  be  immedi- 
ately called  into  action,  and  it 
would  be  therefore  unwise  to  leave 
them  exposed  to  all  the  dangers 
of  sudden  invasbn.  These  were 
the  general  grounds,  without  en- 
tering further  into  their  details,  on 
which  he  thought  that  it  would 
be  suecesslully  argued  that  there 
were  just  causes  for  increasing 
the  army.  He  expected,  however, 
that  the  hon.  gentleman,  if  he 
took  bia  information  of  the  extent 
of  that  increase  from  the  sources 
which  were  open  to  the  public, 
would  be  greatly  disappointed, 
when  he  learned  what  that  in- 
crease was  really  to  be. 

Colonel  Palmer  touched  upon 
the  same  topics  as  Mr,  Hothouse. 

Sir  /.  iNTewpor^  particularly  de- 
fended the  Catholic  Association. 

Mr,  Peel  said,  in  the  course  of 
this  eveninff,  his  right  hon.  friend 
near  him  (Mr^  Gwlbum)  would 


give  nodes  of  a  motion  on  the 
subject  of  the  associations  in  Ire- 
land, and  it  was  the  intention  of 
his  Majesty's  government  to  subr 
mit  such  a  measure  upon  its  own 
responsibility*  This  determination 
was  not  shaken  by  what  he  had 
heard  from  hon«  members  op- 
posite, and  he  still  felt  it  his 
duty  to  press  a  measure  updn  the  • 
consideration  of  parliament.  That 
these  associations  in  Ireland  ought 
to  be  pot  down,  he  thought  could 
not  reasonably  be  denied ;  indeed*, 
he  thought  that  the  warmest  ad- 
vocates for  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject ought  to  call  for  their  ex- 
tinction. He  spoke  not  of  the 
opinions  of  those  who  thought 
such  a  body  as  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation trenched  on  the  supremacy 
of  the  crown,  or  on  the  privileges 
of  the  executive  government ;  but 
of  the  opinion  of  every  man,  who. 
valued  the  proper  privileges  of  the 
people,  who  respected  the  due 
administration  of  justice,  who 
wished  to  maintain  the  principles 
of  rational  liberty,  and  who  must 
think  that  no  government  could 
endure,  the  establishment  of  such 
a  deliberative  body  next  the  autho- 
rities of  the  state.  An  association 
like  this  to  be  permitted  to  levy 
taxes  on  the  peoplci  was  that- 
consistent  with  either  sense  or 
reason  ?  Then  their  interferenoer 
with  the  administration  of  justice, 
could  that  be  sanctioned?  For 
these  brief  reasons,  and  forodiera 
which  would  be  stated  at  another 
and  a  fitter  opportunity,  he  thought 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  ahew 
every  man  who  advocated  the 
popular  prindpfes  of  the  consti- 
tution, that  bodies  arrogating  to 
themselves  such  a  power  as  these 
associations,  ought  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  exist.     In  his  opinion. 
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they  trenched  upon  the  existing 
law — the  Convention  Act:  the 
letter  of  the  law  waa  evaded,  but 
ita  lair  spirit  was  infringed.  He 
would  not  accept  the  proffered 
assistance  to  his  view  of  the  ca- 
tholic question  which  some  bon. 
members  were  so  ready  to  give 
him,  when  they  declared  that  the 
Catholic  Association  was  the  re- 
presentative of  the  opinions  of  the 
catholic  body  at  large;  for  he 
could  not  easily  bring  himself  to 
believe  that  the  latter  were  pre- 
pared to  identify  themselves  with 
the  former  in  such  addresses  as 
conjured  them  to  combine  by 
**  their  hatred  of  the  Orangemen." 
He  could  not  believe  that  a  chris- 
tian sect,  and  christian  pastors, 
could  adopt  a  bond  of  hatred  so 
entirdy  at  variance  with  the  pious 
spirit  which  they  professed.  He 
repeated,  that  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  believe  that  any  large 
portion  of  the  people  would  tole- 
rate such  a  sentiment  as  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  address  which  had 
emanated  from  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation. If,  however,  the  catho- 
lics generally  participated  in  such 
feelings  and  opinions,  then,  indeed, 
how  additionally  strong  became 
the  reason  for  excluding  from 
political  power  persons  capable  of 
holding  such  tenets.  No,  he  could 
not  beheve  that  the  catholic  com- 
munity would  adopt  such  prin- 
ciples, for  be  had  always  hitherto 
heard  their  best  advocates  entreat 
that  the  errors  of  the  few  should 
not  be  visited  upon  the  heads  of 
the  many.  He  should  refrain 
from  any  further  remark  at  pre- 
sent, except  to  repeat,  that  in 
calling  upon  parliament  to  put 
down  this  association,  he  was  con- 
tident  he  was  contributing  to  pro- 
mote the  tranquillity  of  Ireland* 


and  to  remove  one  cause,  at  leasts 
of  excitement  and  exasperation. 
And  he  Jiad  no  doubt,  that  when 
the  catholics  were  informed  by  a 
legislative  enactment,  that  they 
had  been  misled,  they  would  rea- 
dily obey  the  provisions  of  the 
law,  without  it  being  necessary  to 
enforce  them  by  any  military 
coercion. 

Mr*  C  i/.  Hutchinson  and  Lord 
Nugent  next  spoke  in  favour  of, 
and  Sir  T.  Lethbrtdge  against,  the 
Catholic  Association. 

Several  other  members  then 
followed,  some  in  favour  of,  and 
others  opposed  to  the  association. 

The  address  was  then  read  a 
second  time,  and  ordered  to  be 
presented  on  Monday  next,  by 
such  members  as  are  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's privy  council. 

Mr,  Goulburn  gave  notice,  that 
he  should  on  Thursday  next  move 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
amend  the  existing  laws  relating 
to  illegal  associations. 

The  house  then  adjourned  at 
a  quarter  past  nine  o'clock  to 
Monday. 

Houte  of  Lords,  Feb.  7.— The 
Earl  of  Liverpool  brought  down 
his  Majesty's  answer  to  the  ad- 
dress of  the  house  voted  on  Thurs- 
day last,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
entered  on  the  journals. — Ad- 
journed. 

House  of  Commons,  Feb.  7. — 
On  the  motion  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  the  order  of  the 
day  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Lord  Commissioners'  speech  was 
read. 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  then 
read  the  following  sentence  from 
the  Lord  Commissioners'  speech : 
"  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,— His  Majesty  has  directed 
us  to  inform  you  that  the  estimates 
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of  theyear  will  be  fiirdiwidi  laid 
before  you." 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche^ 
quer  then  ntoved,  that  the  honae 
do  resolve  itself  iato  a  oommittee 
of  tupply  pro  formi  tCHmorrow* 
to  consider  further  of  his  Mi^sty'a 
speeeh.—- Ordered. 

The  ChmcMoT  of  iht  Esnhe- 
quer  read  at  the  bar  his  Majesty's 
most  gracious  answer  |o  the  ad- 
dre8s.r^Ii  was  oidered  ,  to.  be 
printed. 

Ur.  Hume  moved,  that  there 
be  laid  on  the  table  an  acooint  of 
the  quantity  of  British  spirits 
which  had  paid  duty  from  the 
3th  of  July,  1790,  to  the  3th  of 
January,  18jSi(/,  showing  the  nuu* 
her  of  gallons  which  had  pM  duty 
in  Scotland,  -the  rate  of  duty  per 
gallon,  the  amount  of  revenue 
arising  from  it,  and.  also  Ibe  numr 
ber  of  gallons  exported  in  each 
year.  The  (Object  of  thia  motion 
was  lo  show,  diat  the  dtfierent 
rate  of  duty  wbiofa  existed  in 
Eil^aBd,  Scotland,,  and  Ireland, 
<^pened  a  .wide  door  to  smuggling 
between  the  tlireQ  countries.  It 
would  likewise  prove,  lie  believed, 
^t  in  proportion  as  the  duty  had 
been  reduced,  the  consumption  of 
the  article  on  which  it. was  placed 
had  kicreased.  In  Ireland  the 
iimouitt  of  i^venue  arising  from 
the  duty  of  Ss. ,  per  gallon  was 
greater  thail  that  .which  -  arose 
froi9  the  doty  of  5s.  per  gallon. 
If  such  were  the  ease,  was  it  not 
high  time  to  put  a  stop  to  a 
'  system  of  duties  which  inevitably 
led  to  smuggling  in  the  first  in«- 
atanecy  ana  to  riot  and  murder 
in  the  second?  Scarcely  a  day 
dapsed  without  their  reading  of 
some  fray  between  the  smugglers 
and  the  revenue  officers,  which 
terminated  in  the  death  of  some 
1895. 


of  the  contending  parties.  There 
was  nothing  but  a  mere  imaginary 
line  to  divide  England  from  Scot- 
land ;  and  yet,  at  one  side  of  this 
line  the  duty  was  two  shillings^ 
and  at  the  other  lOs*  6d.  per  gal- 
lon. This  was  a  tenqptation  too 
great  to  be  resisted.  He  sug* 
gested  to.  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  that  the  present  was 
a  £t  time  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  tfae  operation  of 
heavy  duties  upon  all  articles  of 
general  conJiumpttoD.  He  thought 
that  if  such  inqnfa-y  were  madc^ 
which  would  come  most  graciously 
from  his  Majesty's  ministers,  it 
would  he  found  tiiat  all  such  dn* 
ties  mt^t  be  rediiced  without 
ii^uting  the  revenue  of  the  coun« 
try.        •      •      •       '     ^ 

Mr,  Curwen  pressed  upon  the 
attention  of  tlie  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  the  dreadful  state  in 
which  th^  northern  counties  were 
in  consequence  of  the  difl^ence 
in  the  4uty  on  British  spirits  k^ 
England  and  Scotland.  Convic* 
tion  mi^t  foll6w  conviction  for 
smuggling  them  into  England; 
but  they  were  of  little  use,  except 
in  filling  our  gaols  with  pdsoners, 
who  were  af&rwards  turned  out 
upon  the  country  as  hardened  of*- 
fenders. 

The  motion. was  then  agreed  tow 
.  Mr,  Hfume  gave  notice,  that  ha  ' 
would  to-morrow  move  for  the 
number  of  free  subjects  whd  hsid 
been  banished,  without  trial,  fron 
India,  since  the  year  1818.  On 
the  dd  of  Mardi  be  should  move 
for  a  select  conunittee  on  the 
church  of  Scotland;  and  on  the 
4th  of  March  be  should  move  to 
withdraw  from  Irelapd  the  Vice- 
roy and  all  his  establishment,  with 
a  view  of  giving  to  that  country 
the  full  benefit    of   the    act    of 
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union.  The  house  then  ad- 
journed. 

Howe  of  Lords,  Feb.  8.--The 
Marfuis  of  Larudoftm  remarked 
upon  the  proposed  abolition  of 
tlie  Catholic  Association.  He 
contended  that  there  was  nothing 
illegal  Upon  the  face  of  it,  and 
t])at  it  ought  not  to  be  put  down ; 
that  to  make  opinions  dangerous, 
they  should  be  confined)  hke  tlie 
powerful  agent  of  steam,  but  if 
permitted  to  evaporate  they  are 
harmless.  He  concluded  by  mov- 
ing, *'  that  an  humble  address  be 
presented  to  his  Majesty,  praying 
*  that  '  he  would  be  graciously 
pleased  to  direct  that  there  be 
laod  before  their  lordships  copies 
of  all  despatches  from  the  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland  relative  to 
the  religioiis  and  political  asso- 
ciations of  Ireland,  and  their  con«- 
sequences." 

He  was  supported  by  Lords 
HoUand  and  Camarton^  and  op- 
posed by  Edris  Lwerpool^  Oros* 
venor,  Bnd  Batkurst ;  after  which 
the  house  divided : — Content  StO ; 
Not  content  4S. 

House  of  CommonSf  Feb,  8. — 
Serjeant  Onslow  rose  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  repeal  the  usury  laws.  The 
^lotion  was  lost  by  5i2  against  45. 

Dr.  Lushington  moved  for  a 
copy  of  the  committal  of  William 

•  Quigley,     Cockayne,   and 

Ann  and  Mardia  Lowten,  to  Lon- 
don&rry  gaol,  who  had  been  com- 
niitted  under  an  old  Irish  law,  two 
of  the  parties  bei^g  of  the  church 
of  Scotland,  and  married  by  a 
Romish  priest. 

Sir  John  Newport  seconded  the 
motion. 

Sir  George  Hilt  defended  the 
conduct  of  the  magistrates,  upon 
whom  he  saidthe  law  was  peremp- 
tory. 


After  some  observatkms  by 
other  members,  some  of  whom 
stated  the  greatness  of  the  evil  of 
these  marriages,  and  the.  cruel 
Consequences  to  the  females  who 
were  victims  to  them,  the  motion 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr»  Herries  brought  in  a  bill 
to  repeal  the  usury  laws,  which 
was  read  a  first  time.-:-*Ad}oumed. 

House  ofLo^ds,  Feb.  10.— The 
Earl  of  Liverpool  rose,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  notice  he  had  givetti 
to  move  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  Ireland,  in  a  more  extended 
manner  than  the  inquiry  which 
took  place  last  session.  Under 
these  terms,  no  fair  subject  of 
examination  would  be  excluded. 
But  in  thus  appointing  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  actual  state  of 
Ireland,  he  certainly  did  not  mean 
to  refer  that  particular  subjeet 
which  was  commonly  called  the 
Catholic  question.  •  That  was  a 
subject  of  too  paramount  impor- 
tance to  be  consigned  to  aa  inquiry 
of  this  kind.  It  was  competent 
for  any  member  of  their  lordships* 
house  to  propose  the  discusMcm  •€ 
that  question ;  but  he  would  net 
consent  to  its  being  specifiealiy 
referred  to  a  select  committee,  or 
to  any  committee  whidi  did  not 
include  every  member  of  their 
lordships'  house.  It  was,  diere~ 
fore,  not  with  the  view^of  haviw 
the  Catholic  question  considered* 
that  he  made  the  present  motion. 
It  would,  as  he  had  observed,  be 
open  to  any  member  of  the  house 
to  consider  when  that  questikm 
should  be  discussed  by  the  wbale 
house.  But  while  he  said  this,  k 
was  not  his  intention  to  hmit  the 
inquiry  as  to  tliose  fapts  which 
might  relate  to  or  hove  a  besiring 
on  the  Cathdic  question.   If  there 
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were  facts  connected  with  that 
questioD,  wluch,  in  the  judgment 
o£  any  noble  lord,  might  throw 
light  on  the  inquiry,  he  would  not 
object  to  their  being  investigated. 
With  regard  to  the  composition  of 
the  committee,  he  should  name  for 
its  members  the  same  noble  lords 
who  composed  the  committee  of 
last  year,  with  the  exception  of 
some  who  were  either  absent  or 
wished  to  be  excused  from  attend- 
ing. A  noble  friend  of  his,  who 
sat  on  the  committee  of  last  year, 
was  absent  on  the  continent,  and 
he  should  therefore  move  to  ap- 
point Lord  Fitzgibbon  in  the  room 
of  the  Earl  of  Clare ;  and  as  Earl 
Fitswilliam,  on  account  of  his  age, 
did  not  wish  to  continue  on  die 
committee,  he  would  propose  in 
his  stead  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
The  noble  earl  concluded  by  a 
motion  in  the  terms  he  had  before 
auted. 

Several  noble  lords  expressed 
ooocurrence  in  the  motion.  Lord 
King  hoped  that  no  enactments 
ref^rdiog  Ireland  would  take  place 
till  the  inquiry  had  been  made. 

The  motion  was  then  put,  and 
agreed  to. — Adjourned. 

House  of  Commons^  Feb.  10. — 
The  gallery  was  crowded  at  an 
early  hour,  in  consequence  of  the 
notice  given  by  Mr.  Goulhum  on 
a  former  day,  of  his  intention  of 
asking  this  day  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill  to  amend  certain  acts  relating 
to  unlawfld  societies  in  Ireland. 

Mr,  Maxwell  presented  a  pe- 
tition from  the  nDbility,  gentry, 
and  freeholders  of  the  county  of 
Cavan,  against  theconcessionof any 
further  privileges  to  the  Roman- 
catholics.  He  should  merely 
state,  that  the  petition  he  ha4  the 
honour  to  present  was  signed  by 
^700  persons,  and  should  reserve 


to  another  opportunity  the  decla- 
ration of  his  opinions,  whicli  were 
in  complete  unison  with  those  o£ 
the  petitioners.  —  Ordered  to  be 
printed* 

Sir  O,  Hill  presented  a  petition 
fi-om  the  nobility,  magistrates^ 
clergymen,  and  freeholders,  of  the 
county  of  Londonderry,  praying 
the  house  to  take  speedy  measures 
to  suppress  an  assembly  which 
styled  itself  the  Catholic  Aspocia^ 
tion  of  Ireland.  He  should  ab^ 
stain  from  entering  into  any  detail 
o£  the  various  evils  which  had 
emanated  from  that  very  mis- 
chievous body,  and  should  merdy 
state  the  circumstances  out,  of 
which  this  petition  had  originated. 
He  could  assure  the  house,  that 
though  much  alarm  had  been  exr 
cited  in  the  minds  of  the  protestant 
population  of  Ireland,  by  the  at- 
tempts of  that  assembly  to  rule, 
tax,  and  govern  their  catholic 
fellow  subjects,  and  to  alienate 
their  affections  from  the  regular]^ 
constituted  authorities  of  the  coun- 
try, the  petitioners  would  have  led 
the  suppression  of  the  evil  to  the 
executive  government,  had  they 
not  seen  a, dangerous  attempt  to 
levy  the  catholic  rent  in  their 
own  immediate  neighbourhood.  :A 
subscription  had  been  entered  into 
in  the  town  of  Londonderry, .  to 
build  a  school-house  for  the  edu- 
cation of  Roman -catliolics  —  an 
undertaking  which  several  pro- 
testants  had  benevolently  cont)c^ 
buted  to  support.  The  money  so 
raised  was  given  the  leaders  .of 
the  Roman-catholics  in  that  neiffh- 
bourhood,  who  immediately  handed 
it  over  to  the  '  rent,'  accompanying 
their  giflb  with  the  usual  inflampiar 
tory  speeches.  (Shouts  of  "Hear** 
from  the  Opposition,)  He  said 
**  hear"  too,  though  unfortunately 
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for  Ireland,  she  had  already  heard 
too  much  upon  this  subject.  (Hear^ 
and  a  laugh.)  Nothing,  he  ob- 
served, could  be  more  decisive  as 
to  the '  feelings  of  the  county  of 
Londonderry  on  the  subject  of  the 
catholic  claims,  than  the  petition 
ifrhich  he  had  then  the  honour  to 
present.  The  requisition  for  calling 
the  public  meeting  at  which  it  was 
passed,  was  signed  by  d40  persons ; 
the  meeting  was  numerously  and 
respectably  attended ;  and  the  pe- 
tition itself  was  signed  by  29  ma- 
ffistrates,  39  clergymen,  and  1,700 
meholders,  within  the  short  period 
of  three  days. 

Mr.  Ahercromhff  said,  that  as 
the  right  honourable  bardnet  had 
insinuated  that  all  the  inflammatory 
language  used  in  Ireland,  was  used 
by  the  frieiids  of  the  Catholic 
Association,  he  would  be  obliged 
to  him  to  lay  upon  the  table  a 
copy  of  the  speeches  which  were 
delivered  before  this  petition  was 
agreed  upon,  or  to  point  out  to  him 
where  he  could  find  a  correct  and 
accurate  report  of  them.  Some 
such  proceeding  was  necessary  oh 
the  part  of  the  right  honourable 
^baronet,  if  he  wished  the  house  to 
form  a  correct  judgment  on  the 
comparison  he  had  instituted,  as  to 
'the  temperateness  of  the  language 
'used  bv  the  two  parties  into  which 
Ireland  unfortunately  had  beeii  so 
long  distracted. 

'  Mt.  Danfson  said,  that  he  had 
been  instructed  by  his  constituents 
/to  support  this  petition — a  course 
of  proce^ng  which  he  certainly 
should  liave  adopted,  even  if  he 
hadnot  received  their  instructions. 
Th«  peti^oners  would  not  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  come  with 
their  prayers  to  parliament,  had 
they  tiot  Seen  it  falsely  and  im^ 
pudently  asserted  in  some  resolu- 


tions of  the  Catholic  Association, 
that  the  feelings  of  the  protestants 
of  Ireland  were  decidedly  favour-^ 
able  to  the  catholic  rent.  He  would 
undertake  to  say  most  positively 
that  this  was  not  the  fact.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  protestants  of  Ireland 
were,  he  believed,  decidedly  hostile 
to  it.  They  were  so,  at  least,  ill 
the  county  of  Derry,  where  they 
were  to  the  catholics  in  the  pro- 
portion of  numbers  as  two  to  one, 
and  in  the  proportion  of  respect- 
ability, property,  intelKgenoe,  and 
industry,  as  1000  to  one;  They 
were  not  desirous  of  lighting  U]^ 
the  brand  of  discord  in  the  coun* 
try,  but  when  they  saw  the  Ronlian^ 
catholics  taking  measures  which 
must  inevitably  lead  to  hostilities 
if  not  counteracted^  they  felt  it 
incumbent  upon  them  to  come  for^ 
ward  and  to  declare  to  government 
their  sense  of  the  danger  in  which 
the  country  was  liable  to  be  in- 
volved. 

The  petition  was  read,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Goulbum  rose,  in  pursuance 
of  the  notice  which  he  had  given, 
to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
to  amend  the  laws  relating  to  un- 
lawful associations  in  Ireland.  At 
the  close  of  the  last  session  of 
parliament^  he  had  indulged  a 
confident  hope^  and  one  in  which 
that  house  participated,  that  Ib^ 
measures  which  parliament  had 
adopted, '  and  which  the  govern- 
ment of'  Ireland  had  pursued^ 
would  have  been  sufficient!  the 
steady  and  uniform  discharge  of 
the' high  trust  reposed  in  them, 
wliich  had  marked  the  proceedings 
of 'that  government,  was  making 
its  way.  AH;  these  measures  and 
acts  were,'  at  the  dose  of  the  ses- 
i^h,  in  the  course  of  progressive 
beneficial  eflect,  and  the  march  of 
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justice  and  peace/was  advancing 
ai  eveuly  as,  any  honest  man  could 
desire  in  that  country.  He  re* 
gretted  that  in  snch  a  st^te  of 
things,  any  body  should  exist, 
which  called  for  the  Interposition 
of  the  legislature  at  such  a  mo^ 
meat;  but  he  could  not  conceal 
from  the  house,  that  although  the 
previous  outrages  which  had  dis- 
graced Ireland  had  oeasedy^al- 
though  the  emplojrment  of  her  poor 
had  considerably  increased, — al- 
diongh  her  trade  had  advanced  in 
proportion,  and  considerable  com- 
mercial establishments  had  grown 
up  in  places  where  they  had  not 
before  existed,  but  in  which  they 
were  likely  to  be  most  beneficial ; — 
although  all  these  benefits  had 
arisen,  and  carried  in  their  train 
of  consequences  advantages  to 
which  heret«^ore  the  country  had 
been  a  stranger;  yet  there  had 
also^  unfortunately,  grown  up  ano- 
ther power,  unconnected  with  the 
parliament  or  the  government  of 
the  country,  but  attempting  to 
eontrol  both.  The  existence  of 
diig  body  was  well  known  at  the 
elose  of  the  last  session  of  par- 
liamettt,  and-  its  .evident  mischief 
were  aoi  unobserved  at  the  time ; 
but  by  the  forbearance  of  govern- 
ment, there  were  many  who  hoped, 
that  by  refraining  from  any  appli- 
cation to  parliament  to  put  down 
the  Catholic  Association,  the  evil 
might  of  itself  subside,  and  that, 
however  alarming  was  the  prin- 
ciple of  that  body,  there  was  yet 
room  to  hope  that  it  would  sink 
into  a  state  of  inactivity  or  insig- 
mficanee,  which  would  render  any 
legislative  interference  with  its 
constitution  unnecessary.  It  had, 
however,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  in 
the  result  deceived  those  who  had 
taken  a  mitigated   view  of   the 


suk^t.  TheCadiolicAssoetatioii^ 
had  now  notoriously  faea  to  a 
station  which  was  ouculated  to 
alarm  every  honest  man,  becausa 
it  was  calculated  to  deprive  the 
country  of  that  returning  p^ace 
and  proaperi^  of  which  it  stood  so 
much  in  need :  it  had  supersaded 
all  rational  authority,  and  cave* 
fully  and  ingeniously  evaded  the 
provisions  of  the  existing  law  a>- 
gainst  illegal  associations  in  Ireland. 
He  was  perfectly  aware  how  tire^ 
some  it  must  be  for  the  house  to 
have  to  hear  over  again  the  public 
proceedings  of  a  body,  which 
during  the  whole  of  its  deliber»- 
tions  boasted  of  having  courted 
publicity.  It  took  die  utmost 
possible  pains  to  disseminate  its 
acts  from  the  commencement  of 
its  new  era,  in  the  year  ISM, 
It  was,  in  the  consideration  of  this 
part  of  the  subject,  a  matter  of 
perfect  indifference  to  him  what 
were  the  original  intention^  of  the 
founders  of  this  associatioa  Their 
first  report  stated,  that  they  oaa- 
fined  their  labours  merely  to  die 
pn^press  of  the  catholic  quesdon, 
and  matters  immediately^  con- 
nected with  that  measure;  it  mat- 
tered little  to  him,  whether  this 
was  their  only  object,  or  whether 
they  sought  to  attain  a  reform  m 
parliament,  or. ultimately,  a  sepa- 
radon  from  Great  Britain.  Enough 
was  it  for  him  to  know,  that  £e 
present  evils  were  glaring .  finom 
the  existence^of  this  asaociadon, 
whatever  were  the  inlendons  of 
its  early  promoters.  He  shonld, 
on  account  of  the  puUicity  which 
diey  had  already  obtained,  refrain 
from  going  into  detaib  of  the 
speeches  so  frequently  made  by 
the  principal  members  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Associadon,  and  he  was  at 
the  same  time  ready  to  admit,  that 
debates 
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defatttes  in  popalar  assemblies  were 
oiVen  Tory  Jikely  to  be  conducted 
in  a  tone  and  manner  little  cal- 
culated to  aooth  the  parties  who 
felt -an  interest  in  the  oontroversy. 
But  there  was  this  peculiar  cha- 
«utter  belonging  to  this  assembly, 
Sn  which  it  differed  from  almost 
every  .other— ^that  there  was  a 
«oncwrvenoe  of  opinion  among  its 
members,  all  directed  with  a  united 
jtSBut  tO'  one  point-— that  dissent 
was  inadmissible  from  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  body,  and  there- 
'fore  tlttt  it  lost  the  interposing  aid 
of  the  clash  of  adverse  opinions, 
which  in  other  assemblies  miti- 
gated, if  not  neutralized,  the  vio- 
fence  of  peculiar  views.  Here 
there  was  no  opposing  voice,  and 
therefore  was  tlie  firreater  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  unanimous 
efforts  to  attain  particular  ends. 
Another  dangerous  tendency  of 
this  body  was  its  indefinite  quality, 
as  well  as  its  indefinite  duration. 
Imperfect  as  sometimes  was  the 
periodical  controul  of  the  mul- 
titude, fickle  as  was  its  supervision, 
still  it  presented  some  controul 
over  other  bodies :  here  there  was 
none,  as  this  self-elected  body 
continued  to  act  without  resorting 
ibr  extraneous  advice,  or  any  fresh 
•accession  of  power  from  the  people. 
He  would  describe  the  persons 
who  composed  this  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation. There  was  certainly  among 
.them  a  few  of  the  first  class  of 
.  the  cathohc  body ;  there  was  next 
a  Dumber  of  those  persons  who 
regularly  attended  to  Irish  affairs, 
among  them  disappointed  indi- 
viduals, who  sought  personal 
^grandizement,  some  of  whom 
undoubtedly  possessed  consider- 
able talents  :  their  occupation  was 
occasionally  to  discuss  some  real 
grievance,  but  more  often  tb  colour 


up,  or  exaggerate,  some  fancied 
one,  to  inflame  the  people  by  de^ 
clarations  that  their  legislature 
was  corrupt,  and  their  laws  cruel 
and  oppressive.  It  was  by  arts 
such  as  these  that  individuals 
acquired  popular  estimation  among 
the  body.  In  addition  to  these 
classes^  there  were  also  in  the 
association  surviving  members  of 
the  Catholic  Convention  of  17djj» 
who  had  abandoned  the  actually 
representative  character,  to  assume 
the  virtual  principle  of  represen- 
tation. There  were,  besides,  men 
among  them  who  had  been  in  the 
rebellious  ranks  of  old  times,  who 
had  for  their  offences  suffered  the 
penalty  of  the  law—- ^men  who  were 
the  friends  of  Tone,  of  Russell, 
and  Emmett,  traitors  who  had 
borne  arms  against  the  King's 
troops,  when  drawn  out  to  oppose 
their  insurrectionary  schemes. 
Together  with  this  promiscuous 
assemblage,  was  to  be  found  a  few 
members  a£  the  catholic  peerage 
and  aristocracy,  and  a  consideraUe 
number  of  the  catholic  gentry  and 
persons  of  pVoperty.  ft  was  im- 
possible, however,  not  to  feel  that 
many  of  these  respectable  persons 
did  not  give  what  ought  to  be 
deemed  a  voluntary  co-operation ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  knew  that 
there  were  many  of  the  respect- 
able gentry  and  catholic  aristocracy 
who  viewed  the  proceedings  of 
this  association  with  a  dread  not 
inferior  to  that  of  their  most  ardent 
opponents.  It  was  not  by  rank 
or  virtue  that  the  members  of  such 
a  society  raised  themselves  to 
eminence  in  the  eyes  of  their 
fellow-countrymen,  but  by  acting 
the  part  of  pander  to  die  pre- 
judices and  passions  of  the  mul- 
titude. It  was  this  which  had  a 
tendency,  and  a  formidable  oas 
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tooy  t»  etfbet'misehief,  fer  it  todk , 
horn  honbanble  ambition  thevir- 
tmnu  motive  of  moral  impulse. 
In  the  exercise'  of  dies^  popular 
appeals  to  the  passions  of  the 
people,  the  Catholic  Association 
proceeded  accwdii^  to  all  the 
recognized  forms  of  Parliament ; 
they  had  their  committees  of  griev- 
ance, of  justice,  of  education, 
finance,  with  persons  regularly 
assigned  and  deputed  to  conduct 
all  these  investigations.  These 
general  committees  had  also  sub- 
ordinate agents  under  their  ooit- 
troul,  who  had  specific  duties  to 
perform,  with  particular  duties 
relative  to  individual  grievances. 
The  only  office  n^ich  was  not 
regularly  and  systonattcaUy  filled 
was  that  of  speaker — and  there 
the  only  difficulty  arose  in  con- 
sequence of  the  nature  of  the 
office  imposing  perpetual  silence 
upon  the  possessor.  Although  the 
association  had  succeeded  in  ac- 
tually acquiring  a  decided  con- 
troul  over  the  catholic  population 
of  the  country,  yet  they  attempted 
to  keep  up  iq>pearance8  by  occa- 
nonally  convening  an  aggregate 
meeting,  which  they  held  out  to 
be  a  general  meeting  of  the  catho- 
hes  of  Ireland,  but  where  in  fact 
the  orators  wie^  the  same  men 
who  figured  away  at  the  asso- 
ciation, and  who  re-assembled  at 
the  more  public  meeting,  merely 
to  re-echo  each  others  self-oon- 
gratulation,  and  each  to  bestow 
upon  his  feUow-member  the  full 
meed  of  praise  for  previous  ser- 
vices. The  first  great  act  of  this 
sd^KSonstituted  body  was  the  im- 
position of  what  wjui  denominajted 
the  catholic  rent,  and  which  was 
supposed  to  be  merely  a  voluntary 
contribution.  There  were  regular 
oollectort,  and  regular  sinus  as- 


sessed under  thni  name,  ^  that  it 
was  by  many  felt  to  be  an  onerous 
and  grievous  tax.  Was  it  to  be 
tolerated  that  money  was  in  this 
manner  to  be  cdlected  from  his 
Majesty's  subjects  by  an  irrespon- 
sible body,  and  to  be  applied  to 
indefinite  objects?  Was  that  a 
state  of  thii^  which  the  consti^ 
tuted  authorities  could  endure? 
And  so  completely  was  the  engine 
for  collecting  this  payment  con- 
structed, that  there  was  a  regular 
chain  through  all  the  ranks  of  so- 
ciety, closely  linked,  to  encircle 
the  different  gradations  of  society, 
llie  association  first  ordered  b 
sum  of  money  to  be  raised  by  the 
body  at  large.  And  who  were 
employed  for  this  purpose?  Those 
of  most  influence — the  priesthood, 
who,  with  the  agency  of  direct 
collectors,  superintended  by  them- 
selves, acting  under  express  in- 
structions, and  with  regular  sets 
of  books,  in  which  were  inscribed 
the  names,  condition,  and  rent  of 
the  individual,  proceeded  to  levy 
this  contribution.  In  the  mode 
of  collection  there  was  a  direet 
controul  both  of  a  spiritual  and 
political  nature,  and  the  names 
and  amount  were  regularly  fixed 
upon :  and  there  were  not  wanting 
instances  in  which  direct  censure 
was  intimated  to  individuals  who 
were  backward  in  their  offering^, 
and  who  were  held  up  to  popidflr 
opprobrium  for  their  inaction. 
Neither  was  the  influence  of  tite 
priesthood  alone  confined  to  the 
collection  of  this  rent,  and  tiie 
censure  of  those  who  wereinacti^ 
in  their  oontribotions :  it  also 
went  to  fill  another  book,  which 
was  to  contain  the  names  of  those 
who  refused,  and  whose  refusal  was 
as  r^pdariy  recorded  and  reported. 
Was  this,  then,  to  be  called  a 
voluntary 
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vol]iiitiiry9ubscri]^»?  It  bad  so 
biippenedf  that  mittiy  respectaUe 
^enlleoien  6f  the  country,   who 
TeooUected  the  abjeet  misery  of 
~^ir  .pealantry,  and  llieir  inabii- 
Iky  to  provide  adequate  support 
<or  educatioii  for  their  families,  had 
endeavour^  to  dissuade  Uiem  from 
applying  any  little  portion  of  dieir 
iui^equate  means  to  the  fund  of 
this  rent.     The  corisequenoe  was, 
that  the  Association  at  once  de- 
BOunced.  them,  held  diem  up  to 
r^robation  and  scotn,  and  if  not 
to  the  veng^ano^'  at  least  to  the 
hostility  ^  their  .  fellow-ooimtry- 
<mcai«    In  the  constituticm  of  this 
fhnd,  theii»:  there  was  m  itself  a 
bea/ry  gnermjtoe ;  and  when  they 
eame  to  consid^  of  its  application, 
tbey^  wodd  find  equal  cause  of 
cofKqplaiBt.     He  deeply  ngretted 
the  pare  which  the  priei^lhood  had 
tHkeatndbistrai&saction;  when  they 
■7ecoUect§d  the  influenee  of  die 
(priest  over  his  fiock^his  pdwer 
,  of 'absolving,  or  permitdag  under 
«n!taia  '  qualifications,,  a    power 
whieh,   whether    the    priest    bad 
ifctually  xaaAe  use<  of  it,  or  not, 
'was  Still  formidable,  and  which, 
.  when  exercised  in  a  political  sense, 
.was  much,  to  be  deplored^  '  To 
some  parts  of  the  application  of 
this  money,  he  woiild  not  detain  the 
house  by  interposing  objections  ;-^ 
he  would  not' object  to  the  members 
-of  the  Association  giving  briefs  to 
eadb  oUier  in  the  courts  of  law, 
sttid  paying  die  fees  out  of  the 
cfttholic    rent;     nor    would    he 
criticise    the    regard    shown   1^ 
diem  to  .the  liberty  of  the  {ureas, 
.  ill  retaining  a  considerable  part  of 
ths  Irish  press  in  their  interest-^ 
in  persecuting  snother  part  of  the 
preBs~-*in  en^loying  .Cobbett,  and 
.  disseminating  his  writings  through- 
out the  country.     Although  not 


muBiadM  of  the  iwjimmm  utm- 
deney  of  some  of  these  adts»  he 
yet  did  not  mean  toooaaplain  of 
them*  It  was  in  their  ui^ostifiaUe 
interference  with  the  adnubistra^ 
tion  of  justice  that  be  thought  die 
legislature  had  a  right  to  €0i»- 
plain.  He  knew  he  shgiiild  be 
told,  that  there  were  instiltetMte 
in  England  which  ha4  '&•  sj^iilar 
object ;  but  even  if  Uiat  weve  the 
case,  it  did  not  Iblbw.  diat  that 
whidi  might  bei  permitted  have 
was  equally  penmssihk  in  Ire- 
land. It  wss,^  he  thought,  mani*- 
'fbst,  from'^the  leadenqr  of  the 
proceeding: in  Ireland,  that  the 
interference  now  carried  on  there 
by  the  Assodaticm  with  the  admi- 
nistratton  of  justice,  could  riot  be 
conducted  without  the  most  mani- 
fest danger  to  the  country*  The 
right  honi'gendeman  >weat$^m  to 
t£ak  the  eifHits  of  the  continual 
int^erence  of  the- Asaoeitation  in 
the  af&i»  of  Ireland.  Not  only 
were  tb^  proceedings  of  the  civO 
government  dius  iaspeded,  but 
the  same  spirit  actuated  the  Asso- 
ciation to  interpose  their  influence 
in  the  ordinary  administradon  of 
jusdce.  The  buJBiness,  of  the 
-court  at  quarter  sessiims  twas  pei^ 
j^xed  by  diem;  and ^ they  con- 
trived to  ihtenningle  wiah  the 
coBomon  interests  of  jusdce  all 
the  bitterness  of  political  enmity. 
Without  the  apphcbtipn  of  some 
cheeky  no  ease  of  any  kibd  eouU, 
by-and-by,  be  brought  on  before 
those  tribunals  in  which  the  nw- 
gistrates  would  be  able;  t0  do 
dieir  duty  with  safety.  In  every 
-case  of  felony  or  murder,  espo- 
eiaUy^  it  would  be  assmaed  by  ths 
sssociadon,  that  it  was  thiir  busi- 
ness to  foe  vigilant  in  sapecintend- 
ing  the  execution  of  the  laws. 
Counsel  would    be    retained  at 
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head-qiuineny  who  would  come 
down  with  the  most  exaggerated 
statements  against  any  individual 
chained  ^y  a  catholic.  None  of 
thoie  courts  would  ever  be  free 
from  the  presence  of  some  repre* 
sentative  of  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion, intrusted  with  the  business 
of  watching  over  the  administra- 
tion of  justiee.  The  magistrates 
would  be  bound ;  it  would  become 
a  thing  of  course;,  to  hear  one  of 
these  advocates^  by  whose  pro- 
ceedings the  course  of  the  sessions 
business  would  be  perplexed  and 
inpeded.  He  spoke  of  these 
efi^tSy  not  as  of  things  merely 
imaginary ;  they  were,  though  ai>- 
tieipations,  real  descriptions; — 
they  portrayed  evils  which  had 
been  felt  and  experienced,  and 
were  of  very  recent  occurrence. 
Many  magistrates  of  unquestion- 
ably equitable  conduct,  of  known 
and  adnsitted  impartiahty,  h|ui 
complained  to  the  government  of 
the  hindrances  which  were  thus 
put  in  the  way  of  the  fair  distri- 
bution of  justice.  Putting  out  of 
view  for  a  while  the  incoave- 
niences  with  which  the  subordi- 
nate jurisdictions  were,  harassed, 
he  begged  leave  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  house  to  the  result 
in  cases  which  came  before  the 
higher  tribunals.  He  would  not 
waste  their  patience  by  going 
into  the  circumstances  of  tl^e 
whole  of  them,  but  confine  him- 
self to  the  details  of  one  or  two 
only.  Luckily  for  his  argument, 
he  could  have  recourse  to  the 
records  of  the  Association,  in 
which  the  facts  which  he  was 
about  to  relate  obtained  complete 
confirmation,  and  he  wo^ld  bor- 
row his  statements  from  them.  It 
happened  that  in  the  month  of  July 
hu^  according  to  the  statement 


of-  the  Catholic  Associatioo,  a 
murder  was  committed  at  ^e 
parish  of  Ballybeg.  It  was  first 
noticed  to  them  by  a  correspond 
dent,  who  styled  it  an  ''unpro- 
voked an,d  wanton  murdsr  of  a 
catholic  by  an  orangeman,"  and 
lamented  that  the  zeal  of  the 
Catholic  Association  had  not  of 
itself  sought  to  bring  the  u^ttfr 
forward,  without  being  called 
i  upon  to  do  so  by  tl^e  writer.  The 
letter,  which  was  published,  was 
transmitted  before  the  trial  to  the 
Catholic  Association.  On  oom* 
ing  before  that  body*  a  discussioD 
took  place,  and  a  Mr.  S.  D^  Mur- 
ray moved,  that  the  business 
should  be  referred  to  a  committee 
of  the  Assooiatioti.  The  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  and  in  a 
spirit  plainly  emulous  of  the  dig- 
nity and  authority  of  parliament, 
it  sat  ai^d  reported.  Authority 
was  then  given  to  institute  pro- 
ceedings for  the  prosecution  of 
the  alleged  murderer,  and  My. 
Kirwan  was  directed  to  oondiict 
it.  (Hear,  hear.)  Did  geifde- 
men  mean  by  their  cheering,  that 
this  was  a  courae  of  proceeding 
of  which  they  could  appmve? 
He  entreated  them  to  consider 
it  agaip.  An  individual  was  to 
go  to  trial  with  the  ophiionsof  the 
whole  Roman-catholic  population 
enlisted.a^aiiisthiin.He  would  have 
to  go  to  trial  with  the  declaratidh 
of  that  body  against  him,  as  against 
one  who  had  perpetrated  wilful 
murder  upon  political  views  and 
motives.  But  to  pursue  the  pro- 
ceedings, farther.  The  trial  came 
on*  A  host  of  evidence  was  pro- 
duced, who  proved  the  infliction 
of  many  grievous  and  deadly 
wounds,  and  recited  acts  of  hor- 
rible cruelty.  Witness  after  wit- 
ness deposed,  that  the  man  charged 
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with  the  murder  jumped  upon  the 
throat  of  the  deceased,  kicked 
him  in  the  side,  jumped  upon  his 
arm,  and  behaved  to  him,  who 
was  struggling  in  the  agonies  of 
death,  in  a  manner,  to  relate  which 
would  too  much  disgust  the  house. 
What  was  the  consequence?  The 
surgeon  who  had  examined  the 
wound  deposed,  and  he  was  cor- 
roborated by  one  of  their  own 
witnesses,  that  the  body  evinced 
no  particular  marks  of  violence, 
and  that  the  deceased  had  come 
by  his  death  by  the  dislocation  of 
the  vertebrae  of  his  neck,  which, 
in  falling,  went  into  contact  with 
a  small  post.  The  jury  pro- 
nounced a  verdict  of  acquittal. 
(Hear  !  Hear  !)  Gentlemen  who 
cheered  would  do  well  to  remem- 
ber, that  the  interference  of  the 
Association  did  not  preclude, — as, 
on  the  other  band,  it  was  not  at 
all  intended  to  aid, — the  ordinary 
course  of  justice.  He  begged 
their  attention  to  what  followed. 
After  the  verdict  of  acquittal,  the 
judge  who  presided  addressed  the 
prisoner,  and  said,  that  he  did  not 
conceive  that  he  could  rightly 
discharge  his  duty,  if  he  allowed 
the  prisoner  to  go  from  the  bar, 
without  expressing,  not  only  his 
very  great  satisfaction  at  the  ver- 
dict, but  his  endire  approbation  of 
the  prisoner's  conduct  in  the  af- 
fray; a  conduct  which  tended  to 
preserve  the  peace  instead  of  dis- 
turbing it,  and  which  entitled  him 
(the  prisoner)  to  the  thanks  of  his 
country.  Such  was  the  treatment 
experienced  by  this  innocent  man, 
who  had  been  denounced  as  a 
person  capable  of  committing  mur- 
der out  of  mere  hatred  to  catho- 
lics. He  was  of  opinion,  that  not 
only  all  topics  of  extraordinary 
irritation,  but  all  those  of  ordi- 


nary inflammation,  should  be  carc^ 
fully  avoided  in  that  country. 
Above  all  things,  he  would  repro- 
hate  the  interference  of  any  body 
of  men,  as  likely  to  corrupt  or 
interrupt  the  ordinary  course  of 
justice,  who  were  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  aggregate  funds  for  doing 
so;  and  he  thought  every  one 
must  see,  and  admit,  the  danger 
of  allowing  other  men  to'  sit  on 
juries,  from  whom  those  funds 
were  exacted-  He  went  on  to 
notice  another  case,  the  particu- 
lars of  which  were  more  familiar 
to  the  house,  from  one  of  the 
newspapers,  in  the  interests  of  the 
Roman-catholics.  It  related  the 
proceedings  of  a  person,  who  was 
constantly  entitled,  by  the  writer 
of  the  paragraph,  "a  ruffian;"  he 
had  been  taken  up  for  admini- 
stering unlawful  oaths  to  the  catho- 
lic inhabitants  of  a  certain  parish. 
He  was  discovered  to  be  a  sol- 
dier in  the  S6th  regiment,  and  it 
was  broadly  insinunted  that  he 
was  doing  this  with  the  connivance 
of  government.  It  was  then  re- 
commended that  he  should  be 
pressed,  by  some  one  deputed 
from  the  Catholic  Association,  lest 
he  should,  through  the  interference 
of  the  magistrates,  escape  trans- 
portation, which  he  so  richly  de- 
served. He  confessed  that,  on 
reading  this  series  of  bold  asse- 
verations, he  did  not  doubt  but 
that  some  wicked  persons  had 
been  at  work,  to  spread  discon- 
tent in  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  that  there  must  be  some  trudi 
in  a  statement  so  hardily  ad- 
vanced, notwithstanding  the  dis- 
gusting imputation  of  the  inten- 
tion to  the  government  of  Ireland. 
The  accusation,  conducted  by  the 
delegates  of  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation, wHs  heard  befbre  a  very 
i^^^  numerous 
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mimcrous  bench;  there  were  fiir- 
tj^tbree  magistrates  present;  they 
treated  it  as  a  base  fabrication, 
and  that  there  was  no  ground 
whatever  for  the  charge  preferred. 
The  priest  of  the  parish  in  which 
the  accused  had  been  taken  up, 
admonished  his  flock  to  beware 
of  those  men,  whose  pockets  were 
full  o£  the  king's  money,  but  who 
were  only  anxious  to  seduce  them 
in  the  first  instance,  that  they 
might  afterwards  shoot  them  like 
dogs.  Here  was  the  same  object 
manifested — that  of  impressing  the 
people  with  an  idea,  that  it  was 
the  government  itself  which  had 
secretly  attempted  to  agitate  them. 
The  priest  was  not  content  with 
this;  he  denounced  the  individual 
from  the  altar,  and  said  that  he 
would  $nd  out  to  what  parish  he 
belongeid,  and  he  would  make  his 
wife  or  mother,  if  he  had  either, 
leave  the  country.  Was  it  to  be 
thought  of  without  horror,  that 
the  wife  or  mother  of  an  indi- 
vidua],  who  was  wholly  innocent 
of  any  crime,  should  be  driven 
from  home,  to  wander  an  ezHe 
in  other  countries?  He  preferred 
the  law,  as  at  present  adnunistered, 
to  any  administration  of  it  by  the 
Catholic  Association.  He  then 
referred  to  the  immediate  trans- 
actions  of  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion»,  who  had,  in  the  course  of 
their  proceedings,  taken  censide- 
rable  displeasure  against  the  ex- 
isting system  of  Whiteboyism. 
This  was  an  example  of  the  spirit 
in  which  they  sought  to  e£fect  the 
tranquillity  of  tlie  country,  as  it 
had  been  attributed  to  them. 
They  stated  that  Whiteboyism  in- 
jured their  cause  in  the  minds  of 
many  persons,  of  great  respecta- 
bility in  the  country,  who  were 
otiicrwise  favourably  inclined^  and 


that  they  were  resolved  to  use 
their  influence,  which  was  not 
little,  to  put  it  down.  They  gave 
their  admonition  accordingly  to 
the  poorer  classes  to  abstain  from 
Whiteboyism,because  it  had  caused 
the  transportation  and  execution 
of  many  innocent  persons;  they 
reminded  them  of  the  power  and 
terrors  of  the  laws  which  were 
held  over  them.  So  that  they 
could  not  touch  even  upon  the 
topic  of  peace  without  insulting 
the  laws,  to  which  they  ought, 
if  they  were  sincere,  to  have  in- 
culcated obedience,  and  to  which 
they  attributed  the  sacrifice,  either 
by  transportation  or  death,  of  in- 
nocent men.  He  denied,  on  the 
part  of  the  Irish  government,  every 
imputation  of  this  nature.  .No 
man  could  be  more  anxious  than 
the  present  lord-Ueutenimt  to 
have  the  circumstances  of  every 
case  diligently  examined.  He 
could  safely  declare,  that  the 
utmost  attention  had  been  given, 
.to  the  investigation  of  every  case; 
nor  had  sentences  ever  been  car- 
ried into  execution,  where  any 
suggestions  which  would  warrant 
it  could  be  advanced  towards 
relieving  the  convicted  party  from 
the  weight  of  his  accusation.  The' 
association  exhorted  those  they 
addressed  to  avoid  Whiteboyism 
'*  in  the  name  of  common  sens^  by 
the  hatred  they  bore  the  orange- 
men,  their  natural  enemies;  by 
the  respect  they  entertained  for 
their  clergy.  In  the  name  of  reli- 
gion and  the  living  God,"  they 
were  conunanded  to  preserve  the 
peace.  Could  a  really  chria- 
.  tian  man  have  indicted  this  pa* 
per  ?  Could  he  have  devoted  the 
sabbath  to  the  labour  of  com- 
posing, and  then  boaal  that  he  had 
.done  so,  as  a  work  the  most  ac- 
^    ceptable 
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oepuble  to  hk  Maker?  Ck>u]d  it 
be  believed  diat  aay  man  would 
attempt  in  this  age  of  Christianity 
to  conn^jct^  as  religions  and  moral 
duties,  in  the  same  sentence,  love 
of  God  and  hatred  of  your  neigh- 
bours ?  If  this'  proclamation  were 
to  be  accepted,  it  must  be  inferred 
that  it  was  a  principle  in  the  minds 
of  Roman-cathdics  to  hate  all 
Orangemen,  which,  throughout 
that  country,  was  almost  synony- 
mous with  protestants.  To  show 
that  there  was  no  possibility  of 
taking  the  passage  in  any  other 
sense,  he  advert^  to  the  beha- 
viour of  the  meeting  at  the  time 
of  voting  it.  An  individnal  who 
was  present  pointed  out  the  dan- 
ger of  retaining  a  form  of  words 
which,  in  all  probability,  would  be 
misunderstood,  not  only  by  those 
who  were  opposed  to  them,  but 
by  the  more  ignorant  of  the  Ro- 
man-catholics also.  A  division 
ensued,  and  the  words  were  re- 
tained by  a  very  considerable 
majority.  It  must  be  inferred, 
^therefore,  that  this  was  a  principle 
upon  wUch  the  catholics  were 
prepared  to  act  if  they  could  ob- 
tain power,  when  that  which  they 
possessed  by  their  influence  over 
the  minds  of  their  catholic  bre- 
thren was  used  in  inciting  and 
dhrecting  their  energies  to  feelings 
and  purposes  of  hostility  in  regard 
to  their  protestant  feUow-sufajects. 
Could  dieve  be  any  doubt  that 
'this  was  a  fit  case  for  the  inter- 
ftrence  of  parliament  ?  The  docu- 
ment, tbos  worded,  was  distributed 
throughout  the  country.  Priests 
read  it  from  the  altars  in  prefer- 
ence to  preaching  a  sermon.  Was 
It  surprising  that  the  protestants 
nhould  view  these  proceedings 
with  alarm  and  apprehension? 
CottSd  the  government  be  justified 


i»  tamely  allowing  its  iuterfarenoe 
with  all  aflbirs  of  state?  CooU 
they  do  less  than  to  call  on  par- 
liament tD  rid  the  country  of  a 
.danger  which  threatened  not  only 
to  perpetuate  the  political  divi- 
sions, bat  also  to  re-awaken  re* 
ligious  animosity  in  all  its  force 
and  bitterness?  The  time  was 
not  so  fiur  distant  when  an 
association  of  this  very  kind  was 
formed  in  Ireland.  They  pro- 
fessed the  same  moderation  of 
views — he  alluded  to  the  United 
Irishmen.  They  proposed  for 
their  object  catholic  emancipa- 
tion; but  their  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings proved  that  their  covert 
intentions  were  rebellion  and  a 
separation  from  this  country. 
They  also  set  out  with  professing 
to  defend  individuals  .unjustly 
accused,  and  rendered  amenable 
to  the  laws.  He  requested  the 
house  to  consider  what  must  be 
the  natural  consequence  of  the 
parliament  not  interfering.  Coold 
they  expect  that  the  protestant 
body,  thus  left  to  their  own  means 
for  protection,  would  not,  were  it 
but  in  self-defence^  constitute 
themselves  into  a  counter-associ- 
ation? Would  they  not  be  justified 
in  assuming  the  same  powers-— in 
exerting  the  same  principles — in 
exercising  the  same  ftmotioBS — 
in  interfering  in  the  like  manner 
with  the  proceedings  of  die  go- 
vernment and  of  the  courts  of 
jusdce?  Then  there  would  be  a 
sort  of  parliament  exerdng  itself 
over  the  powers  of  die  state  in 
that  comitry,  the  authority  of 
which  would  there  be  observed 
more  readily  than  that  of  the 
British  parliament.  The  oonrts 
of  jusdce,  especially  the  subordi- 
nate ones,  would  be  converted 
into  arenas  for  the  disputes  and 
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the  bickerings  of  the  cotholie  and 
the  protestant  advocates,  who 
would  appear,  one  on  each  side, 
in  every  case  where  the  parties 
dffiered  in  religious  belief.  Oouid 
the  government,  with  propriety, 
allow  this  double  domination  ?  He 
was  confident  that  parliament 
would  put  it  down.  If  any  one 
admitted  the  evil  which  he  had 
conditionally  predicted,  could  he 
contend  for  the  continuance  of  the 
Association  ?  He  next  came  to 
tome  details  of  the  measure  which 
it  was  his  intention  to  submit,  tt 
would  be  recollected  that  two 
years  ago  he  had  introduced  a  bill 
for  the  snppression  of  secret  so- 
cieties ;  and  he  believed  that  he 
might  assume,  that  subsequent  ex- 
perience had  taught  every  mem- 
ber who  heard  him  to  acquiesce 
in  the  expediency  of  it.  In 
many  parts  ot  Ireland  that  bill 
had  achieved  more  than  its  im- 
mediate object.  It  had  not  only 
caused  the  proceedings  of  those 
societies  to  be  modified,  so  as  to 
correspond  with  the  provisions  of 
the  act,  but  in  many  instances 
the  societies  dissolved  themselves, 
though  they  had  perfectly  legal- 
ised their  proceedings.  Some  of 
them  had  substituted  for  their 
secret  oaths,  the  ordinary  oaths 
of  supremacy  and  allegiance,  taken 
before  a  magistrate,  as  the  only 
qualification  which  would  avail 
any  one  in  trying  to  become  a 
member.  He  proposed  to  extend 
the  provisions  of  that  act.  The 
bill  would  render  unlawful  all 
societies  assuming  to  act  for  re- 
dress of  grievances,  which  wi^re 
to  have  a  permanent  duration,  or 
i^polnted  committees  to  meet  for 
^bove  a  certain  time,  and  which 
levied  or  collected  money.  It 
would  also  reikler  illegal  all  so- 


cieties alRlhited  which  correspond- 
ed with  other  societies,  which  ex- 
eluded  persons  of  any  religious 
faith,  and  which'  took  oaths  other- 
wise than  as  directed  by  law. 
There  woidd  be  exemptions  of 
certain  tocieties,  which  met  for 
purposes  connected  merely  with 
trade,  agriculture,  charity,  and 
others  of  a  harmless  nature.  The 
party  charged  with  being  a  mem- 
ber would  be  prosecuted  by  in- 
dictment alone  :  so  that  in  cases 
of  vexatious  prosecutions,  the 
Attorney-General  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  interference.  He 
hoped  most  sincerely  that  these 
measures  would  restore  peace  to 
Ireland.  These  hopes,  he  trusted, 
would  be  received  with  pleasure 
by  aH  parties*  He  believed  they 
would,  because  he  conceived  there 
were  no  other  means  by  whidi 
that  house  could  show  its,  due  re- 
gard for  those  rights  to  which  it 
was  indisputably  entitled ;  by  . 
which  alone  it  could  prove  its 
disapprobation  of  measures — he 
would  say  of  an  oflfence,  that 
tended  at  once  to  overthrow  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown,  tod  to 
destroy  the  true  privileges  of  the 
people.  He  firmly  hoped  that 
the  house  would,  by  its  manly, 
consistent,  and  honourable  con-* 
duct,  show  to  the  world  that  it 
would  listen  to  no  threat — that  it 
would  despise  any  thing  like  i^- 
tation.  On  former  occasions  at^ 
tempts  ha^  been  made  against  the 
power  of  parliament ;  but  he  was 
one  of  those  who  thought  that, 
when  properly  exerted,  the  great 
body  of  tne  people  would  still  be 
brought  to  love  and  revere  the 
Intimate  power  of  parliament. 
The  result  of  the  measure  he  pro- 
posed would  be  to*^restore  tran- 
quillity  and    peace   to  Ireland : 
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sucb  was  hk  firm  impresfion.  It 
would,  he  trusted,  remove  from 
Ireland  the  scenes  which  he  had 
described,  and  restore  that  much- 
disturbed  country  to  peace  and 
happiness.  In  this  hope,  he  rose 
to  move,  "  That  leave  be  given 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  certain 
acts  for  the  suppression  of  unlaw- 
ful societies  in  Ireland." 

The  question  having  been  put, 
Mr,  /.  Smith  rose,  and  said, 
that  as  an  individual  intimately 
connected  with  the  Irish  Society 
of  London,  he  felt  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  deliver  his  sentiments 
on  this  momentous  question.  He 
could  assure  the  house  that,  in  all 
he  meant  to  say,  he  followed  no 
other  dictate  than  that  of  a  sincere 
sense  of  public  duty.  A  great 
part  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
speech  related  to  the  conduct — 
the  atrocious  conduct,  as  he  had 
termed  it — of  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation. The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man had  given  the  house  many 
details  and  statements  on  that 
subject.  If  he  were  to  decide  on 
mere  statement  and  detail,  then 
certainly  he  should  be  as  much 
satisfied  with  the  statements  and 
details  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man as  he  could  be  with  those  of 
any  individual  he  was  acquainted 
with.  This  would  be  very  justi- 
fiable in  a  private  case.  But  when 
a  great  public  measure  was  con- 
nected with  those  statements,  then 
he  could  not  rest  satisfied  with 
any  details  which  came  from  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  unless  they 
were  borne  out  and  corroborated* 
He  stated  that  there  had  been, 
upon  many  occasions,  a  great 
abuse  in  the  administration-  of 
justice  in  Ireland, — that  the  Ca- 
tholic Association  was  useful  in 
aiding  to  rectify   this;    that  the 


protestBQta  had  long  united  in 
orange  societies,— airal  he  con-' 
eluded  by  observing,  that  if  the 
act  trenched  upon  the  liberty  of 
Ireland  he  would  oppose  it  at 
every  opportunity. 

Mr.  Ahercromby  99kdiy  he  came 
to  this  discussion  with  the  most 
perfect  temper.  It  demanded  the 
cool  and  candid  consideration  of 
the  house  when  they  were  required 
to  deliberate  on  the^course  of  con- 
duct now  proposed  to  be  adopted 
with  respect  to  Ireland— a  course 
of  conduct  which,  in  his  opinion, 
was  calculated  directly  to  sap  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  these 
realms,  which,  he  thought,  so  &r 
firom  producing  benefit,  was  likely 
to  engender  sedition.  If  this 
were  an  ordinary  bill,  a  bill  that 
could  in  its  progress  be  improved, 
he  would  willingly  postpone  its  oon- 
sideradon  at  the  present  moment ; 
but  it  was  against  the  principle, 
the  object,  the  foundation  of  this 
bin  that  he  contended,  and  he  could 
not  even  for  a  minute  withhold 
his  opposition.  If  he  were  asked, 
«  Do  you  regret  the  existence 
of  this  society?"  he  would  say 
he  did.  And  wliy  ?  Because  it 
brought  into  view  —  because  it 
clearly  proved  the  existence^  and 
gave  decisive  evidence  of  those 
grievances  which  had  long  been 
complained  of,  and  which  should 
long  since  have  been  removed.  If 
it  had  not  been  supported  by 
those  grievances,  t£at  sodehr 
could  not  have  flourished.  It 
appeared  to  be  peculiarly  hateful 
to  some  gentlemen  because  it 
brought  forward  matters  which 
they  wished  to  conceal.  He 
wished  not  for  its  continuance, 
because  he  wished  that  the  griev- 
ances on  which  it  was  founded, 
and  in  the  absence  of  which  it 

must 
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nvtt  6U  Co  ^  grotindf  should 
ceiue.  He  lamented  its  existr 
enoe,  because  it  told  him  of 
wrongs  long  inflicted,  of  rights 
long  withheld.  If , lie  were  asked 
the  question,  he  would  say,  **  On 
those  grounds  I  wish  the  Catholic 
Association  no  longer  had  any 
existence,  I  wish  that  of  wliich 
they  compUin  to  be  removed/' 
But  did  this  state  of  the  case  sup- 
port the  proposition  which  had 
just  been  made  by  the  right  hon. 
geDdeman  to  the  house  of  com- 
iQons  ?  He  answered,  "  No."  By 
an  act  of  parliament,  they  might 
destroy  tlie  Catholic  Association 
in  its  present  form;  but,  after 
they  haid  destroyed  it  in  its  pre- 
sent form,  how  were  they  to  put 
it  down  when  it  assumed  a  differ* 
ent  shape?  He  would  adopt  a 
wise  measure*" he  would  destroy 
the  cauae  which  produced  the  As- 
sociation. He  would  repeat  it — 
enumeiptUion  was  the  only  weapon 
by  which  they  could  overturn  and 
destroy  the  Catholic  Association. 
He  spoke  of  this  matter  strongly 
and  confidently.  He  contended 
that,  so  loDg  as  they  refused  jus- 
tice to  the  catholics,'  so  long  would 
they  keep  op  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation. What  was  the  case  now, 
with  reference  to  former  periods  ? 
Some  time  ago  the  protestants 
had  all  the  knowledge,  all  the  >in« 
formation,  all  the  wealth  of  the 
country ;  but  now  the  catholics  had 
aecpiired  knowledge,  education, 
and  extended  information — they 
knew  their  strength  —  they  felt 
they  were  the  preponderating 
powetr— and  they  demanded  their 
rights  with  that  force  and  firm- 
ness which  they  thought  their 
claims  required.  What,  then, 
under  such  circumstances,  cpuld 
be  the  effect   of  this    bill?      It 


eould  faaVe  no  oiher^  effeot  bttt 
to  .aggravate  the .  irritaled  fbeling 
by  which  the  evil  was  produced. 
The  Catholic  Association  could 
not  exist,  unless  the  grierances 
which  it  endeavoured  to  rediesa 
had  become  heavily  and  umver- 
sally  burdensome;  and  it  could 
not  endure  for  a  moment,  if  it 
outraged  the  feelings,  or  acted 
contrary  to  the  judgment,  of  ^the 
sober  and  dispassionate  part  ef 
the  publia  As  for  the  i^onven* 
tion,  so  long  as  it  adhered  to  the 
principles  on  which  it  was  fh«t 
established,  and  which  wiere  iust 
and  reasonable,  so  long  did  it 
continue  to  be  powerful  and  sue* 
cessful.  The  moment  that  it  de- 
parted from  those  principles,  it 
was  scattered  before  the  wind,  and 
utterly  destroyed.  He  was  enp 
tirely  convinced,  that,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land ought  to  pursue  the  only 
wise  and  proper  course  which  was 
before  them,  and  to  grant  eman- 
cipation to  the  oathc^cs.  If  they 
did  not»  he  was  convinced,  by  the 
experience  of  past  years,  that  no 
laws  they  could  ena«t' would  avail, 
and  that  the  wiser  course  would 
be,  to  leave  the  subject  whoUy 
untouched.  The  right  hon.  genr 
tleman's  speech  had,  at  least,  con- 
veyed to  nim  information  which 
he  had  never  possessed  before. 
He  had  asserted  that  the  cent 
was  collected  by  compulsion.  If 
it  were  really  so,  then  it  must  be 
nearly  at  an  end;  for  it  must  be 
obvious  that  no  such  compulsion 
could  be  successfully  exerted  for 
any  long  period.  On  this  asser- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
he  (Mr.  Abercroraby)  bottomed 
his  argument,  and  said«  let  the 
Catholic  Association  alone.  If 
he  were  hostile  to  the  catholic 
claims. 
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dalmtti  tdll  he  should  <kyi  let 
them  Bkme,  since  a  natimd  or  a 
violent  death  must  shortly  await 
the  association.  But  the  feet  was, 
that  the  catholic  spirit  did  not  de- 
crease; on  the  contrary,  it  had 
increased,  and  was  still  increasingi 
This  bill,  if  it  should  be  carried, 
laid  the  attempt  to  carry  it,  if  it 
should  be  defeated,  would  make 
that  spirit  increase.  It  would 
make  it  ten  times  stronger  than 
it  was  before,  and  would  help  the 
Catholic  Association,  in  its  main 
object,  to  unite  the  hearts  of  all 
die  various  piirties  who  were  in-» 
terested  in  the  catholic  claims. 
Before  the  announcement  of  this 
measure,  it  was  a  problem  whe- 
ther the  Catholic  Association 
would  or  would  not  be  able  to 
subsist,  and  whether  the  persons 
oomposing  it  would  be  able  to 
obtain  the  confidence  of  the  ca* 
thohc  people.  The  bill  now'  be* 
fore  the  house  had  removed  all 
doubts,  and  had  raised  the  leaders 
of  that  body  at  once  into  emi* 
nence.  Bvery  body  must  see 
that  this  was  one  of  a  series  of 
measures,  contrived  to  keep  pace 
with  the  ingenuity  of  the  govern* 
nient,  and  the  discontent  of  the 
fieo|>le.  '  He  (Mr.  Abercromby) 
ibr  one,  feeling  that  justice  had 
ttot  been,  and  never  could  be, 
done  to  the  people  of  Ireland, 
undl  their  emancipation  should  be 
conceded,  and  that  all  other  mea- 
sures would  be  hopeless  and  un- 
avaUing,  would  resist,  to  the  ut-- 
most  of  his  ability,  the  proposition 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman. 

Sir  H.  PameU  defended  the 
AssociatiiHi  from  any  desire  to 
create  disorder,  and  enlarged  upon 
the  necessity  of  making  the  popu- 
lation of  Ireland  contented;  they 
were  eight  millions,  and  dange* 


rous  neighbours  to  tbe  fourteen 
millions  of  England* 

Mr,  £.  Foiier  next  addressed 
the  house  against  the  Catholic 
Association,  and  Mr.  John  fVU» 
Hams  in  its  favour. 

Mr,  Peelj  after  a  variety  of 
other  observations,  enlarged  upon 
the  difficulties  placed  by  th^ 
Association  in  the  way  of  public 
justice.  To  show  the  extent  of 
the  nuisance  which  this  association 
caused,  he  would  read  them  an 
extract  from  one  of  the  Irish 
newspapers,  which  had  last  ar* 
rived.  It  appeared  from  them, 
that,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Catho* 
lie  Association,  on  Wednesday 
last,  a  gentleman,  to  whom  it  had 
been  referred,  made  a  report  on 
the  case  of  John  Cahir,  food  tlie 
Rev,  Augustus  Cavendish.  He 
did  nbt  know  whether  he  might 
be  wrong  or  not  in  so  doing,  but 
he  must  ever  protest  against  the 
principle  on  which  these  reports 
were  made.  This  association,  be 
it  known  to  the  house,  had  ap«> 
pointed  a  committee,  to  report 
upon  th^  conduct  of  a  mAgistcate^ 
who,  if  the  report  were  uidavonr- 
able,  would  afVerwavds  be  put 
upon  his  trial  at  its  expense. 
Would  any  man  rise  in  that  house, 
be  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Cavendish 
what  it  mighc,  to  vindicate  the 
propriety  of*  such  a  proceeding! 
Here  was  a  body,  with  large  funds 
at  its  disposal,  which  it  expended 
in  instituting  an  inquiry  previons 
to  trial,  and  which  brought  in  its 
Ireport  declaratory  of  the  party's 
guilt  or  innocence,  before  it  even 
placed  him  upon  his  triaL  In  the 
present  instance,  the  committee 
had  even  done  more  than  make 
a  report,  declaring  die  guilt  of 
Mr.  Cavendish;  for  the  conclu^ 
sion  it  had  come  to  was  this,  that 
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a  memorid  should  be  presented 
to  the  lord-lieutenant  on  the  sub- 
ject of  that  gentleman's  improper 
and  illegal  conduct.  Nay,  more ; 
the  gentleman  who  brought  in  the 
report,  actually  moved  that  the 
action  in  the  case  of  Tighe  shoAld 
be  defended  at  the  expense  of  the 
Association,  and  also,  that  a  peti- 
tion should  be  presented  to  par- 
liament, praying  that  Mr.  Caven- 
dish  should  be  removed,  as  being 
an  unfit  person  to  act  as  magi* 
strate.  The  Association,  if  its 
aim  were  justice,  might,  at  least, 
have  postponed  the  petition  to 
parliament  till  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  judicial  inquiry.  But, 
no ;  at  the  same  moment  the  asso- 
'dators  published  the  memorial 
which  they  presented  to  the  lord- 
lieotenant,  and  sent  the  magistrate 
to  trial,  not  only  with  the  disad- 
vantage of  a  previous  condem- 
nation, but  also  with  '  the  disad- 
vantage of  having  it  known  that 
a  petition  was  to  be  presented  to 
parliaunent  against  him,  for  what 
tie  had  done  as  a  magistrate.  He 
had  no  means  of  knowing  any 
thing  of  the  merits  of  this  trans- 
action, except  from  a  letter  of  the 
Earl  of  Donoughmore  on  thesub* 
ject,  which  a  gentleman  who  had 
not  opposed  the  approval  of  the 
report  had  read  to  the  Associa- 
tion. Here  Mr.  Peel  read  Lord 
Dononghmore's  letter,  in  which  he 
declared,  that  as  governor  of  the 
county,  he  had  examined  into  the 
charges  made  against  Mr.  Caven- 
dish, and  had  feund  them  ground- 
less; that  he  had  transmitted  four- 
teen folio  pages  of  depositions, 
which  he  had  taken  during  the 
examination  to  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, who  had  not  only  acquitted 
Mr.  Cavendish  upon  them. of  the 
charges  addne^  against  him»  but 
1825. 


had  also  applauded  his  conduct  on 
the  very  grounds  intended  to 
criminate  him,  and  that  he  con- 
sidered the  further  persecution  of 
this  excellent  gentleman  to  be  an 
act  of  oppression  on  the  part  of 
the  Association.  Now,  when  such 
was  the  opinion  of-  a  nobleman, 
who  had  sdways  been  friendly  to 
the  catholics,  of  the  nature  of 
their  conduct,  was  it  possible,  he 
would  ask,  that  the  gentlemen  of 
Ireland  would  undertake  the  duties 
of  the  magistracy,  if  they  were  to 
be  liable  to  such  attacks  in  the 
performance  of  them?  For  the 
vindication  of  the  magistracy,  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  laws,  for 
the  impartial  administration  of 
justice,  he  caUed  upon  the  house 
to  consider  of  the  propriety  of 
applying  some  remedy  to  that 
which  he  trusted  he  had  now  in- 
disj^utably  proved  to  be  a  most 
afflicting  evil.  He  did  not  diink 
it  necessary  to  detain  the  house 
any  further  with  regard  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation, in  corrupting  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice.  He  would, 
therefore,  proceed  to  call  to 
their  recollection  the  political  na- 
ture of  this  imposing  body,  and, 
in  doing  so,  he  must  beg  their 
attention  to  a  few  facts.  Here 
was  a  body  which  had  now  been 
in  existence  for  more  than  a  year, 
under  the  pretence  of  preparing  a 
catholic  petition  to  parliament. 
That  body  imitated,  or,  he  should 
rather  say,  travestied  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  house;  a  matter 
of  little  importance  in  itself,  but 
which,  combined  with  others, 
assumed  a  certain  degree  of  con- 
sequence. It  separated  in  sum- 
mer as  the  house  of  commons 
did.  It  met  again,  however,  in 
the  month  of  <>Btober.    The  ho-^ 
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nourable  baronet  had  told  theni» 
that  when  he  was  in  Ireland  in 
September,  he  found  the  country 
perfectly  tranquil,  but  he  had  for- 
gotten to  mention  a  slight  fact, 
that  was  not,  however,  unim- 
portant; namely,  that  the  Catho- 
lic Association  was  not  sitting. 
The  honourable  baronet  had  like- 
wise told  them  that  he  had  re- 
turned to  it  in  November,  when 
he  found  the  inhabitants  arming 
ip  defence  of  their  lives  and  pro- 
perty, and  an  alarm  prevailing 
amongst  all  classes,  which  was. 
evidently  unfounded  and  exagge- 
rated. The  honourable  baronet 
had  here  also  forgot  to  mention 
another  slight  circumstance,  which 
was  not  wholly  unimportant; 
namely,  that  on  his  return  he 
found  .the  Catholic  Association 
sitting;  that  it  had  been  sitting 
ever  since  the  16th  of  October; 
and  that  its  schemes,  which  had 
then  been  six  weeks  in  operation, 
had  produced  all  the  alarm  which 
the  hon.  baronet  had  so  strongly 
deprecated.  The.  hon,  baronet, 
however,  had  disregarded  this, 
cause  of  the  alarm  which  agitated 
Ireland  from  its  inmost  centre,, 
and  had  attributed  it  to  another,: 
whiph  was  perfectly  ridiculous — 
the  presence  of  the  missionaries  in 
Iceland,  The  strange  noti<Hi  which 
the  hon.  baronet  had  formed  upon 
this  subject,  recalled  very  forcibly 
to  his  mind  a  fable  of  very  ancient 
date,  though  of  uncertain  origin. 
In  this  fable,  it  was  represented 
that  a  great  pestilence  hstd  iallen 
on  the  blasts,  and  that  they  bad 
a  congress,  or,  perhaps,  an  asso- 
ciation, to  deliberate  into  the  cause, 
of  it.  The  lion,  the  tiger,  and  the 
other  animals  who  delighted  in 
bIoo4»  all  asserted  that  they  coiild> 
have  nothing  to  do  wiih.tbe  C9xmt 


of  it;  but  having  discovered  that 
an  ass  had  eaten  of  a  thistle  on 
thC'  sabbath,  agreed,  with  the  ut- 
most unanimity,  that  the  ass  must 
have  been  the  animal  that  had 
called  down  the  anger  of  heaven, . 
and;  therefore,  sacrificed  him  to 
appease  its  vengeance.  The  hon. 
baronet  reminded  him  strongly  of 
this  fable  of  the  ass,  when  he  attri- 
buted the  alarm  of  Ireland  to  the 
missionary  wanderings  of  Captain 
Gordcm  and  Mr.  Noel.  Did  the 
hon.  baronet  recollect,  that  at  that 
very  time  the  Association  had 
published  that  address  which  had 
since  been  so  often  quoted?  Could 
he  find  nothing  in  that  address 
more  alarming  than  the  presence 
of  Captain  Gordon?  Could  he 
find  nothing  in  it  to  excite  alanki- 
in  the  breast  of  every  protestant, 
when  he  found  the  catholics  ad* 
jured  to  unanimity  by  their  hatred 
to  Orangemen?  Could  that  phraae. 
of  Orangemen  be  confined  to  the 
mere  illegal  associations  which 
were  so  called;  or  was  it  not  as 
notorious  as  the  sun  at  Doon*day, 
that  bv  it  all  the  protestants  of 
Ireland  were  designated?  When; 
such  phrases  were  used,  was  there 
not  a  cause  for  the  alarm  which 
e^sted,  very  naturally,  though 
in  a  very  exaggerated  d^ee^ 
throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland?: 
This  body,  he  also  begged  .t^e 
house  to  observe,  had  a  complete 
oif;anisation  throughout  the  ooun^ 
try.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that* 
this  organissation  was  for  the  pur-  • 
poses  of  mischief;  but  this  he  had 
a  right  to  say,  tbit  it  waa  caka^ 
lated  to  excite  suspicion.  The< 
spirit  of  our  conatinition  was- 
founded  upon  suspicion;  and  he- 
had  a  right  to  assume  it  likely 
tihat  this  body,  though  it  might 
not  iptend.evil  at  present,  migiit^ 
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be  turned  to  it  at  some  future 
period.  This  body  had  its  agent 
in  every  parish,  and  its  corre- 
spondent in  every  town.  Their 
intentions  might  be  good,  but 
with  SQch  machinery,  how  easily 
might  they  be  converted  into  a 
political  machine,  of  the  greatest 
mischief?  The  hon.  baronet  had 
told  them,  that. all  their  precau- 
tions to  put  ft  down  would  be 
unavailing.  He  had  said,  *'  Ab- 
stain from  all  legislative  mea- 
sures: this  nuisance,  if  nuisance 
it  be,  will  speedily  abate  of  it- 
self. I  have  the  authority  of  a 
dei^^yman,  high  in  their  confi- 
dence, to  say,  that  they  only 
want  to  raise  a  small  sum,  in 
order  to  gbre  a  contradiction  to 
some  taunt  of  Lord  Liverpool.'- 
He  did  not  know  whether  the 
hon.  baronet,  though  he  repeated, 
believed  the  story  of  his  inform- 
ant; but  at  any  rate  he  must' 
remind  the  hon.  baronet  that  it 
was  directly  in  the  teedi  of  the 
proclamation  published  by  the 
association  itself.  In  that  proda- 
mation  they  declared  it  to  be  their 
intention  to  raise  40,000/.  or 
50,000/.  a-yeinp.  *•  Of  this  sum 
5,000/.  was  to  be  ''employed  in 
controlling  or  enlightening  the 
public  pre^s  of  England.  An- 
other 5,000?.,  and  they  were  very 
liberal  in  their  votjes,  was  to  be 
appfied  to  the  preparing  petitions 
to  parliament.  Now  he  hopied 
that  the  subscribers  would  de-. 
mand  a  rigorous  account  of  the 
expenditm^  of  this  money;  for 
they  ought  to  be  informed  that 
petitionii  to  th^  house  of  com- 
mons COM  nothing  but  the  parch-, 
ment  on  which  they  were  written, 
and  conld  be  transmitted  free  of 
expense  to  an;f  member  whom 
they  selected  to   present  them. 


Ilien  part  of  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pended in  keeping  an  agent  in 
England.  Another  5,000/.  in 
sending  priests  to  North  America, 
and  another  5,000/.  for  the  con- 
version of  their  haughty  and 
heretical  neighbours  in  England, 
If  the  contribution  of  one  farthing 
a-piece  from  each  catholic  in  Ire- 
land enabled  the  association  to 
raise  such  large  sums,  surely 
there  was  ground  enough  laid  for 
the  interference  of  the  house. 
Was  it  not  a  fit  subject  for  its 
jealousy,  when  it  was  found  that 
it  had  instituted  committees  of 
finance,  of  grievance,  and  of  edu- 
cation? The  assumption  of  such 
powerrs  was,  in  his  opinion,  incon- 
sistent with  public  liberty,  and 
ought  therefore  to  be  put  down 
without  delay.  The  house  was 
accustomed  to  admire  the  popular 
part  of  its  constitution,  and  justly; 
for  the  checks  by  which  it  was 
guarded  were  extremely  wise.  It 
held  Its  deliberations  under  the 
will  of  the  crown,  which  could  b0 
suspended  by  it  at  any  moment. 
No  such  check  existed  upon  the 
Catholic  Association,  which  held 
its  meetings  in  no  definite  place, 
and  was  free  from  all  control  as 
to  their  time  or  duration.  The 
house  he ver  instituted'  a  criminal 
prosecution  without  great  precau-' 
tion,  and  always  with  and  by  the 
consent  of  the  crown,  to  which  it 
previously  sent  an  address.  The 
house,  too,  always  guarded  against 
bearing  down  an  indfvidnal  by  its 
weight ;  but'  no  such  scruple  ex- 
isted in  the  members  of  the'Ca* 
tholic  Association.;  it  waa  tinder 
no  controul  as  to  the  prosecutions 
it  instituted,  and  even  went  delibe- 
rately to  create  preiudices  i^ainst 
the  accused  by  distributing  ex^ 
parte  statements  of  the  evidenee 
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to  be  produced  against  him.  In 
the  house  they  were  not  accus- 
tomed to  vote  away  money  to 
individuals  without  a  committee 
being  appointed  to  examine  into 
his  claims  to  remuneration.  The 
Catholic  Association,  on  the  con- 
trary, voted  away  money  at  will, 
without  any  restrictions,  and  thus 
arrogated  to  itself  powers  which 
were  possessed  by  no  other  body 
in  the  country.  What  would  be 
the  consequence  of  establishing 
the  principles  on  which  it  was 
founded? — the  establishment  of 
coilnter-associations  in  all  direc- 
tions, by  individuals  for  their  own 
protection.  The  country  would 
in  consequence  be  filled  with  dis- 
may, confusion,  and  anarchy ;  for 
if  parliament  would  not  provide 
protection  for  individuals,  it  might 
be  taken  as  a  certain  truth,  that ' 
individuals  would  very  soon  pro- 
vide it  for  themselves.  It  ap- 
peared therefore  to  him,  both 
with  reference  to  the  political 
mischief  and  the  corruption  in 
the  administration  of  justice  which 
this  association  was  calculated  to 
create,  that  the  house  was  bound 
to  apply  the  remedy  which  his 
right  hon.  friend  had  that  even- 
ing proposed.  He  had  such  an 
idea  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
British  parliament  as  to  think 
that  it  would  not  require  the  triple 
military  force  predicted  by  the 
hon.  baronet  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
He  had  too  good  an  idea  of  his 
Roman-cathoBc  fellow-subjects  to 
think  that  they  would  place  them- 
selves on  account  of  it  in  opposi- 
tion and  defiance  to  the  govern- 
ment ;  but  be  that  as  it  might,  he 
considered  that  sufficient  had  been 
shown  to  justify  the  government 
in  applying  the  remedy  which  his 
right  lion,  friend  had  pointed  out 


to  it.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that 
parliament  would  do  its  duty; 
and  if  it  did,  those  who  resisted 
its  decrees  must  be  responsible 
for  their  opposition  to  it.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  then  sat 
down  by  declaring  his  intention 
to  vote  for  leave  to  bring  in  the 
bill,  amid  loud  and  general  cheer- 
ing. 

^  Sir  H.  Pamell  explained,  and 
Jifr,  Denman  defended  the  Asso- 
ciation at  some  length ;  afler  which 
the  house  adjourned  at  half^past 
two  o'clock. 

House  of  Comimonii  Feh.W, — 
On  the  motion  of  Sir  George 
Clerkj  the  operation  of  the  weights 
and  measures  bill,  which  was  in- 
tended to  take  place  on  the  1st  of 
May,  was  postponed  until  the  1st 
of  January  next,  in  consequence 
of  some  obstacles  encountered  by 
the  commissioners  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  proposed  measure* 
in  the  construction  of  the  neces- 
sary models. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr,  Cannmg, 
the  adjourned  debate  upon  the 
bill  for  amending  the  Insh  law 
respecting  unlawful  associations 
in  Ireland  was  resumed* 

Mr,  GraUan  said,  his  object  in 
rising  was  to  do  justice  to  the 
Catholic  Association,  which  had 
been  so  maligned  during  the  disr 
cussion  of  this  bilL  Every  thing 
against  that  body  had  been  said, 
but  little  in  justification  of  its  pro- 
ceedings. All  the  violent  speeches 
on  one  side  had  been  quoted,  but 
none  of  those  of  their  opponents. 
When  they  had  heard  so  much  of 
the  press  of  Dublin  and  the  catho- 
lic clergy  on  the  one  side,  they 
ought  to  be  informed  of  the  press 
of  Dublin  and  an  active  portion 
of  the  protestant  deigy  on  the 
other.  The  fonpation  of  the  Ca^ 
^  T  tholic 
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tfaolic  Aflnocimtion  had  in  fiict 
ariien  out  of  the  Titupentioii  of 
the  latter  party :  he  was  not  the 
advocate  for  the  violence  of  the 
popular  party,  but  the  provoca* 
doD  which  diey  had  received 
ought  to  be  rememberedi  as  well 
as  the  original  cause  of  the  vio- 
lence. They  were  in  iact  a  ooun- 
ter-association,  and  instituted  for 
purposes  of  self-defenbe,  against 
the  opprobrium  and  calumny 
which  had  'been  heaped  .upon 
them*  They  ought,  at  all  events, 
to  be  heard  by  counsel  before  this 
bill  was  enacted.  He  declared 
himself  a  warm  supporter  of  the 
protestant  reUgion,  which  he  de- 
nied required  the  aid  of  catholic 
exclusion  for  its  defence.  He 
strongly  complained  that  the  effect 
of  coercive  and  restrictive  mea- 
snre^  in  Ireland  had  always  been 
to  idienate  the  affection  of  the 
catholic  from  the  state,  and  to 
split  the  protestant  members  of 
the  community  into  detached  par- 
ties, acrimoniously  opposed  to 
each  other.  He  knew  that  many 
of  the  plots  which  were  conjured 
up  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Ire- 
limd  were  the  work  of  spies,  who 
were  formed,  and  necessarily 
formed,  by  the  present  system 
of  police  surveillance  whidi  the 
government  had  so  long  unfortu- 
nately supported*  Of  these  po- 
lice, on  a  late  occasion,  ten  or 
twelve  had  been  tried,  and  six  or 
eight  convicted  of  murder.  The 
people  of  Ireland  required  such 
examples,  for  unfi»rtunately  they 
did  too  often  want  the  benefit  of 
a  pure  administration  of  justice. 
These  acts  he  predicted  would  do 
no  good  to  the  peace  of  Ireland. 
Wluit  had  resulted  from  the  con- 
vention act,  which  was  the  parent  - 
of  the  propoaed  measure?    ^st 


nothing ;  ibr  it  was  evaded  by  the 
people;  instead  of  producing 
peace,  the  rebellion  raged  through 
the  hmd  in  five  or  six  years  after- 
wards, and  that  worse  than  rebel- 
lion, the  union,  followed  quickly 
in  its  train.  He  detested  these 
gagging  bills,  police  measures,  and 
mihtary  attendants  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law ;  they  were  calcu- 
lated to  alienate  the  transmission 
of  British  capital  to  stimulate  the 
industry  of  die  people.^  He  re- 
peated that  a  large  portion  of  the 
press  of  Dublin  teemed  with  the 
grossest  abuse  of  the  cath<dics 
and  their  priests — traitors  and  de- 
magogues were  the  terms  usually 
applied  to  them.  The  right  hon. 
secretary  for  Ireland  knew  that 
such  was  the  language  of  the  Duh- 
lin  Maily  the  Antidote^  the  Star^ 
and  other  papers  of  the  Irish  me- 
tropolis— papers,  too,  which  while 
they  were  prosecuted  by  one  part 
of  the  Irish  government,  were 
supported  by  another  part.  He 
altogether  disapproved  of  the  bill. 
Mr,  Maberly  argued  against 
the  supposed  efficacy  of  this  mea- 
sure for  puttii^  down  the  ener- 
gies of  the  Roman-catholic  body. 
He  thought  past  experience — 
especially  afler  the  admitted  fai-« 
lure  of  the  convention  and  secret 
society  acts,  admitted  by  the  very 
introduction  of  this  bill — should 
have  taught  ministers,  that  until 
the  causes  of  discontent  could 
be  removed,  they  might  put  it 
down  in  one  shape,  but  it  would 
instantly  rise  in  another.  He  had 
enjoyed  some  experience  of  the 
condition  of  Ireland  during  the 
last  recess,  and  he  could  testify, 
that  in  those  parts  whieh  he  had 
visited  there  reigned  the  most 
perfect  peace  and  the  most  sub- 
missive obedience  to  the  laws.  In 
^      ihose 
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those  parts  which -had  for  many 
years  heen  distinguished  for  mur- 
der and  commotion,  all  was  quiet; 
rents  were  collected  where  they 
had  never  heen  coilected  before ; 
leases  were  eagerly  sought — ^an 
un£Bulifig  proof  of  returning  order, 
sbce,  in  times  of  di(iturbam:e,  the 
peasantry  chose  to  trust  rather  to 
the  chapter  of  accidents  than  bur« 
den  themselves  with  the  obliga* 
tions  of  a  lease.  He  gave  minifr* 
ters  due  credit  for  their  measures; 
much  good  had  arisen  from  the 
tithe  commutation  and  the  insur-* 
redion  act,  and  a  great  deal  more 
from  the  police  act,  which  last, 
however,  required  great  vigilance 
to  prevent  violence  and  abuses. 
But  it  was  not  to  these  or  any 
other  part  of  the  ministerial  policy 
that  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland 
could  be  attributed*  Ireland  was 
improving ;  she  was  happier,  be^ 
cause  she  was  more  fHro^perous ; 
the  condition  'of  the  people  was 
rising,  and  their  morals  rose  with 
it.  Agriculture,  wliich  was  the 
baab  of  their  wealth,  was  rising 
in  prices,  and  English  capital  was 
rapidly  flowing  into  the  channels 
of  Irish  commerce.  Some  causes 
of  irritation  remained  which  had 
not  been  noticed.  He  particularly 
allttded  to  the  Bible  societies--^ 
those  crusades,  as  he  might  venture 
to  call  them,  against  the  settled 
sentiments  of  morals  and  religion 
which  prevailed  among  the  low 
Iridi.  He  had  trad^ed  their 
course  through  the  counties,  and 
he  had  observed  agitations  and 
tumult  to  be  the  uniform^  effect 
With  educatioii  on  their  lips,  pro- 
selytism  was  the' object  hidden  in 
their  hearts,  and  they  refrained 
from  no  measures,  however  detri«> 
mental  to  the  public  peace,,  to 
effect  it.    With  the  permissioB  of 


the  hovse  he  woidd  read  a  6w  * 
characteristic  passages  from  their 
own  account  of  the  Carlow  Bible 
Society,  a  meeting  of  which  took 
{dace  a  year  or  two  ago.  There 
was  a  strong  disposition  to  theo- 
logical controversy  between  tlie 
protestant  and  catholic  clergy, 
and  at  thb  meeting  three  sufifLcient 
champions  were  appointed  on  each 
side,  to  try  what  was  deemed  to 
be  one  of  the  chief  arguments  in 
question  between  them.  [Here 
follows  a  part  of  the  discussion^ 
as  given  by  themselves] : — 

*'  Mr.  M'Swmney,  —  I  choose 
to  personate  a  Socinian :  how  will 
you  convince  me,  on  your  own 
principles,  of  the  divinity  of  the 
Saviour.  Mens  Paier  e$i  major 
ffitf— My  Father  is  greater  than  I». 
How  do  you  explain  that  ? 

"ilfr.  Poptf.-^By  fair  legitimate 
reasoning.  If  the  Redeemer  be 
declared  God  in  very  many  pas^* 
sages,  as  I  have  shewn  this  mom^ 
ing  that  he  is,  then  we  must  IooIl 
for  some  explanation  of  the  pas* 
sages  that  will  not  militate  againat 
them.  I  in^ire,  '  Is  there  any 
sense  in  which  the  Saviour  was 
inferior  to  the  Father,  without  com* 
promising  his  essential  divinity? 
The  answer  is  obvious — ^in  his 
mediatorial  office,  and  in  his 
human  nature.  This,  then,  is  the 
explanation  I  would  give — Christ, 
'  while  one  with  the  Fa&er  and  equal 
to  him  in  his  Godhead,  is  in^ior 
to  the  Father  in  his  mediatorial 
capacity,  and  in  his  manhood, 

'*Mr.  ilf&sMMiey  repHed--*  That 
will  not  do»  Sir-^you  have  proved 
nothing — you  have  given  an  ex« 
plaltotion  that  may  satisfy  yourself 
of  there  being  nothing  in  the  paa* 
aage  inconsistent  with  the  equality 
of  Christ  with  the  Father,  conai-^ 
dered  as  to  his  divine  nature. 
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'  <*iffnA)pr.«-iaim'tkiiowwhat 
the  gentleiiian  toeans  by  '  proving 
nothing.' 

**Mr.  APSmmney.-^'  The  Father 
isgreat^thanme.'  Yon  have  not, 
sir,  explained  this  text  so  aft  to 
sadsfy  a  Soeinian,  thoagh  you 
spoke  for  three  boars  and  a  faaif, 
waA  during  your  speech  you  wan- 
dered eonnderably  from  the  sub- 
ject. 

**  Mr.  Pope.  •—  I  certainly  did 
speak  for  a  fcng  period,  but  I 
deny  that  I  did  wander  from  the 
subject.  (This  vuis  followed  by 
kmd  cries  cf  '  iVo,  lus  answer  tike 
.qwstian  now.') 

"  Mr.  Daly.  —  Mr.  Pope  has 
answered  the  question,  and  I  ap- 
peal to  yott  all  if  this  is  not  fair 
play.  Should  not  he  answer  the 
question  now  ?  You  are  all  honest 
Irish  fellows,  and  I  am  sure  like 
fair  play. 

*'  Mr.  M*Smnney.-^l  will  refer 
it  to  the  Chairman,  whether  you 
have  answered  the  question  or 
not. 

"  CtAnul  Roekford.—  l  must 
decline  pronouncing  any  opinion 
on  the  subject. 

^  A  gentleman,  noticing  die 
disposlticni  to  riot,  proposed  to 
adjourn  the  meeting.  The  scene 
of  tumult  whidi  followed  this  pro- 
position lasted  for  several  minutes. 
The  Chiorman  endeavoured  to 
■edm  the  meeting.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Slunv  endeavoured  to  address 
diem ;  but  it  was  impossible  to 
cateh  a  word  ftom  them^  it  ap- 
peared to^  be  the  nstencioii  of  the 
m^b;  aoti  CMdy  to  prevent  die  Rev. 
.gciitieilian  fiwtn  being  heard,  but 
to 'proceed  to  acts  of '  personal 
iHolenoo  towrAids  flkci  proteflitant 
dergyon  th^^placibrin.  With  this 
ww^Tdie  t^Dsporairy  terriers  were 
•thrown  do$nki  sevevifl  of  tb^  ean^ 


dies  extinguished,  and  a  scene  of 
riot  and  confusion  took  place,  at 
onee  disgusting'  and  disgraceful. 
The  doors  of  the  chapel  had  been 
closed,  and  the  violent  knockings 
and  yells  of  those  without  contri- 
buted not  a  litde  to  the  horror 
of  the  scene.  Mr.  Bathurst,*  the 
officer  commanding  the  police, 
intimated  to  the  clergy  of  the 
established  church,  that,  from  in*- 
formation  which  h^  possessed  and 
his  own  personal  observation,  he 
could  not  answer  for  their^Hves, 
unless  they  immediately  retired. 
The  Rev.  Messrs.  Wingfield,  Daly, 
Pope,  and  Jaimeson,  Were  obliged 
to  scale  a  wall  eight  feet  high,  and 
escaped  the  attacks  and  insults  of 
an  infuriate  rabble. 

"  Mr.  Cl&wry  asked  if  the 
meeting  was  adjourned,  and  for 
what  period. 

**  Chairman. — The  meeting  is 
adjourned  sine  die. 

"  Mr.  Clawry. —  Then  I  am 
quite  satisfied  for  die  present. 

"  The  Rev.  Mr.  (yConnel  then 
ascended  the  puipit,  from  whence 
the  Rev.  gentleman  gave  thanks 
to  God  for  the  triumph  which  had 
been  achieved,  and  also  returned 
thanks  to  Colonel  R6chford  for 
•the  maimer  in  which  he  had  coii- 
trftmt^'toit.'' 

Since  the  institution  of  the 
Associatioh,  however,  these  heats 
and  animosities  were  given  up  by 
die  catholic  clergy.  They  trusted 
their  pi^itical  interests  to  that 
body,  and  hence  their  readiness 
in  contrtbutfng  to  the  rent.  He 
could  assure  the  house,  on '  his 
own  experience,  that  th6  entire 
confidence  of  the  Irish  Roman- 
catholics  was  with  the  Association. 
Should  this  measure  prevail  as  a 
law,  the  hopes  (tf  obtaitiing'redress 
by  constitutional  means  would  be 
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At  an  end,  and  no  man  could  ank- 
Bwer  for  the  extent  or  mischief  of 
the  consequences.  While  emanci- 
pation was  withheld,  they  were  not 
justified  in  resorting  to  measures 
of  such  severity,  and  therefore  he 
would  oppose  this  throughout. 

Sir  N.  Colthurst  said,  that  the 
Catholic  Association  was  at  vari- 
ance with  the  laws  and  the  con- 
stitution. The  power  of  that  body 
was  alarming;  their  proceedings 
endangered,  the  public  tranquillity ; 
they  interfered  with  the  arrange- 
ments of  government  witli  the 
administration ;  they  affected  a 
domination  even  in  the  conduct  of 
alFairs  of  private  gentlemen.  A 
person  of  great  respectability  had 
set  his  face  against  the  collection 
of  the  catholic  rent  upon  his 
estate.  He  received  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  the  priest  of  the 
parish : — "  Dear  Sir,  -^  A  report 
is  current  here,  that  you  have  in- 
terfered to  prevent  your  tenants 
from  paying  contributions  to  the 
catholic  rent.  May  I,  in  the  most 
respectful  manner  possible,  re- 
quest that  you  will  give  me  leave 
to  contradict,  in  the  most  positive 
way,  a  report  so  unworthy  of  you, 
as  I  am  obliged,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days,  to  render  an  account 
of  those  persons  who  are  opposed 
to  the  collection  oftthe  rent."  He 
could  not  but  view  such  proceed- 
ings with  alarm,  and  he  trusted  in 
the  wisdom  of  govemmeiA,  which 
had  done  so  much  of  late  for  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  Ireland,  to 
put  down  the  Association. 

Colonel  Davies  would  vote  for 
the-  measure,  if  he  thought  the 
public  safety  required  it,  but  he 
did  not — he  said,  the  catholics 
could  not  obtain  civil  justice  in 
Ireland,  and  they  look^  to  the 
Association  to  pursue  it  for  them«» 


Mr.  Doghef/^wtiAt  ikmx  m  h» 
opinion  the  Catholic  Assoeiatio* 
which  now  existed  in  Ireland,  and 
had  been  so  long  carried  on,  was 
wholly  irreconcileable  with  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution.  The 
alarm  which  that  asaociation  had 
created  in  Ireland  was  deep,  gene- 
ral, and,  in  his  mind,  just.  It  was 
not  confined  to  any  particular  dasa 
of  people  ;  it  pervaded  the  whole 
of  the  protestant  body  generally, 
and  was  not  felt  only  by  orange- 
men,  nor  by  those  who  directly 
opposed  the  catholics  alone,  but 
by  every  man  of  sober,  rational, 
and  well-regulated  mind,  who, 
without  any  feeling  of  party,  was 
satisfied  that  there  exist^  just 
grounds  for  alarm  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  Association.  No  one 
could  doubt  that  this  opinion  was 
perfectly  natural,  nor  that  the  di- 
rect tendency  of  the  Association 
was  calculated,  by  keeping  alive 
the  spirit  of  discontent,  and  bj 
holding  up  to  view  angry  and  ex- 
aggerated representations  of  the 
state  of  the  laws,  to  irritate  the 
people  against  Uie  government. 
Any  man  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  Ireland  must  know, 
that  one  of  the  greatest  .  evils 
which  had  in  all  late  times  beset 
that  country,  had  been  the  exist- 
ence of  delegated  bodies.  In 
England,  the  evil  complained  of, 
had  been  riotous  mob-meetinga, 
and  then  the  standing  laws  in  each 
country  were  found  to  be  pointed 
against  tlie  evik  which  had  been 
peculiar  to  each.  The  act  of 
Charles  II.  was  firamed  for  the 
suppression  of  mobs  in  Ireland^ 
while  the  laws  for  Ireland  had 
been  passed  for  putting  down  il- 
legal associations,  which  were  to 
the  same  extent  mischievous  and 
&tal  to  the  pubhc  peace.    Of  all 
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tile  anemblies  wbich  had  ever  yet 
been  seen  in  Ireland,  none  had 
ever  yet  gone  the  length  of  the 
Cathdic  Association.  It  had  been 
aaid  that  the  house  was  as  yet 
without  any  information  as  to  the 
&ct  of  the  existence  of  the  Ca^ 
thoiic  Association,  and  complaint 
had  been  made  that  his  Majesty's 
ministers  had  not  laid  before 'die 
house  such  particulars  as  should 
enable  it  to  form  a  proper  opinion 
on  the  subject.  In  one  respect  at 
least  this  was  unfounded,  for  the 
hon.  member  for  Northampton 
(Captain  Maberly)  had  said  that 
be  was  present  at  one  of  the  sit« 
tings  of  the  Association  in  Dublin, 
and  that  he  had  observed  no  in- 
temperence  in  the  language  of  the 
wpeaken.  All  that  he  (Mr.  Dog- 
herty)  oould  say  on  this  was,  that 
the  hon.  member  must  have  been 
peculiarly  fortunate.  He  (Mr. 
Dogherty)  had  read  attentively  all 
the  debates  of  the  Association  in 
the  papers  which  mere  considered 
its  oigans,  from  its  commencement 
to  the  present  time,  and  he  would 
say  that  no  body  before  this  had 
ever  presumed  so  far  to  violate 
public  deocMTuro,  or  to  put  forth 
representations  of  so  inflammatory 
a  nature.  What  was  the  tendency 
of  these  representations,  if  not  to 
excite  discontent  ?  Wlmt  was  the 
intention  of  the  assembly,  but  to 
frighten  the  government  into  a 
compliance  with  their  demands? 
Was  it  by  fiur  argument,  or  was  it 
by  intimidation,  that  they  sought 
to  compass  their  designs?  Such 
an  assembly  would  not  be  tolerated 
in  England  for  one  week ;  this,  at 
least,  he  thought  no  one  would 
deny.  K,  then,  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous in  England,  he  begged 
leave  to  ask  whether  it  would  not 
be  obviously  fiur  more  dangerous 


m  Ireland.  The  very  declarations 
of  the  assembly  were  directed  to 
that  which  they  well  knew  to  be 
the  state  of  the  people,  and  to  that 
irascibility  which  they  sedulously 
endeavoured  to  promote.  The  hon. 
member  then  quoted  a  passage 
from  one  of  Mr.  Sbiel's  speeches 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Catholic  As- 
sociation, in  proof  of  the  inflam- 
matory style  which  was  used  by 
the  orators  of  that  body.  He 
proceeded  to  say,  that  frequent 
allusions  had  been  made  to  what  - 
was  assumed  to  be  the  partial 
administration  of  justice  in  Ireland. 
In  all  the  eulc^iums  which  had 
been  pronounced  on  the  British 
constitution,  there  ivas  no  feature 
more  noble  than  the  fair  and  im- 

eirtial  administration  of  its  laws, 
e  was  extremely  anxious  that  all 
persons,  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, should  partake  of  this 
advantage,  and  that  none  should 
be  debarred  from  it.  He  would 
say,  and  the  experience  of  some 
years  entitled  him  to  say  it,  with- 
out hesitation,  that  the  catholics 
of  Ireland  did  enjoy  the  fullest 
and  fairest  administration  of  ju»* 
tice.  He  stated  this  without  the 
fear  of  contradiction  from  any 
Irish  member,  that  the  courts  of 
justice  were  equally  open  to  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  without  dis- 
tinction of  religious  sentimento. 
^  He  was  the  more  anxious  to  dwell 
upon  this  subject,  on  account  of 
the  imputations  whidi  had  been 
cast  upon  the  Irish  Courts  of  jus* 
tice.  The  catholic  body  had,  two 
years  ago,  intrusted  their  petition 
to  the  able  and  eloquent  member 
for  Winchelsea  (Mr.  Brougham.) 
Upon  that  occasion  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  said,  that  he  was 
sent  into  the  house  briefless,  and 
that  fiM^ts  there  were  none*    Upon 
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t^  present  occasion,  if  he  should 
Stop  here,  the  hon.  and  learned 
members  might  say,  that  his  (Mr. 
Dogfaerty's)  statement  was  of  the 
^same  description.  He  would 
therefore  proceed  from  assertion 
to  proof.  The  minutes  of  the 
evidence  given  before  the  com- 
mittee appointed  for  inquiring 
into  the  state  of  Ireland,  had  been 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  house,  and 
would  in  a  few  days  be  in  die 
hands  of  all  the  members.  From 
thi^  evidence  he  should  shortly 
state  some  few  points.  In  the 
first  place,  Mr.  Blackburn,  a  gen- 
tfeman  of  many  years'  experience, 
and  who  enjoyed  a  high  character 
for  intelligence  and  uprightness  of 
conduct,  had  been  examined.  He 
was  asked  how  hr,  in  his  opinion^ 
the  administration  of  justice  in 
Ireland  was  pure  or  not.  His 
answer  was»  that  he  believed  justice 
was  purely  administered •  The  nex  t 
witness  was  Mr.  Bennet,  who  had 
been  a  King's  counsel  for  18  years, 
and  whose  experience  was  very 
extensive.  He  coincided  entirely 
with  the  opinions  expressed  by 
Mr.  Blackburn.  The  third  person 
examined  was  a  gentleman  of  the 

Seatest  respectability,  and  who 
d  held  a  high  judicid  office. 
Mr.  Justice  Day  was  requested 
to  answer,  whether,  from  the  ob- 
servation  he  had  made,  he  believed 
that  the  people  had  as  much  con- 
fidence in  the  administration  of 
justice  in  Ireland,  as  in  this  coun- 
try; and  this  question  was  ex- 
plained as  not  referring  to  the 
isuperior  courts  of  justice,  but  to 
the  local  administrations  and  to 
the  juries  of  which  they  were 
composed.  Mr.  Justice  Day  »n- 
sweretl,  that  in  his  opinion  justice 
was  «very-where  fairly  adminis- 
tered in  Irelalid.     On  the  circuits 


before  him,  the  juries  were  &irly 
composed  of  both  cathoHes  wid 
protestants,  and  in  equal  pro- 
portions. The  grand  juries  gene- 
rally  contained  a  majority  of  pro* 
testants,  because  the  cadkolic 
gentlemen  who  were  eligible  to 
serve  on  them  bore  only  a  smsli 
proportion  to  the  protestants  of 
the  same  class.  The  hon.  member 
begged  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
gallant  colonel  (Davies)  to  this 
fact,  because  it  would  serve  to 
explain  a  circumstance  to  which 
he  had  alluded  respecting  the  sakaU 
proportion  of  catholics  who  held 
offices  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Justioe 
Day  was  then  asked  whether  be 
thought  that  catholics  and  protes- 
tants acted  together  in  so  much  of 
the  administration  of  justice  as  was 
intrusted  to  them,  impartially,  and 
without  reference  to  either  of  their 
religious  sentiments.  **  Gh  i  Lord," 
replied  the  judge,  '*  rdigion  never 
enters  into  their  minds  at  all ;  lior 
does  it  infect  llieir  opinions."  He 
was  asked  again  Whether  this  ob« 
servation  applied  to  every  part  of 
Ireland,  and  his  answer  was,  that 
he  never  yet  had  the  misfortmie 
to  meet  widi  any  miature  of  re* 
ligious  opinion  which  had  pre- 
cluded the  administration  of  jns- 
tice.  **  God  grant,"  oontimied  thr 
hon.  member,  *^  that  no  i\totut« 
judge  may  have  to  say,  that  his 
experience  has  led  to  a  difierem 
conviction ;  but  this  is,  I  fear,  Um 
likely  to  happen,  if  the  Catholic 
Association  should  be  dtowed  to 
continue."  He  would  ask  the 
house,  whether  tiny  thought  that 
a  public  body  like  this  Associadon 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  exist? — 
'Whether,  in  the  prevailing  foshion 
of  the  day,  a  joint  alc^  com- 
pany, for  the- purpose  of  carryiag 
on  prosecutions,  should  be  per- 
^         xnitted 
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jBilted?    He  was  sure  that  if  the 
administca^n  of  juatice  in  Ireland 
required    to  be  purified,    it  waa 
not  by  auch  meana  aa  thia  that 
the  object  could  be  effected.     A* 
case  had  recently  happened  within 
bia  own  experience,  which  afaowed 
the  DMsehievoiis  tendency  of  the 
Aaaociation4     A  transaction  had 
taken  place,  which  the  Aasociation 
undertook    to    investigate;     and 
after  they  had  done  so,  they  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  a  fit  subject  for 
an    action.      They    directed    an 
action  to  be  brought ;  and  it  had, 
in  eonaequenoe,  been  oominenced. 
That  action  now  stood  for  trial 
in  one  of  the  most  catholic  coun* 
ties  of  Ireland.     The  gentleman 
against  whom  it  was  brought  was 
a  protestant;   and  although    the 
genera]  proportion  of  catholics  to 
proteatants    had  been  calculated 
to  be  six  to  one,  yet  in  the  dis* 
txict  of  which  he.waa  an  inhabit-* 
ant,  it  was  at  least  ten  to  one. 
It  was,  therefore,  more  than  pro* 
bable,  that  the  action  would  be 
tried  by  a  jury  composed  of  ten 
catholics  to  two  protestants,  with 
the  opinion  .already  expressed  by 
the  Catholic  Association-*-that  the 
action  was  one  which  ought  to  be 
tried.     Waa  not  this,  he  asked,  a 
drcumstance  jcalcidated  to  excite 
in  a  very  high  degree  the  pre- 
judices of  the  jury,  and  the  more 
|0  when  it  waa  remembered  that 
a  high  and  distinguished  prelate 
had  said,  that'  the  cathohc  who 
waa  not  with  the  Catholic  Asso^ 
eiatiott,  was  against  his  religion 
and    against   ms    country.      He 
should  not  contest  the  pcMnt  of 
the  Association    being    constitu^ 
tienaly  because  no  person  had  yet 
ventured   to  assert  that   it    waa 
constitutioBal.  But  even  if  it  were, 
he  had  the  .highest  authority  for 


saying,  that  even  aithovgh  the 
Association  were  legal,  its  legality 
would  not  justify  its  abuse.  He 
would  ask,  whether  it  was  not 
altogether  an  abuse  ?  The  As80« 
ciation  had  ostensibly  annoonoed 
the  object  of  their  assembly  to 
be  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning ; 
they  sat  from  February  to  July, 
and  they  had  done  any  thing  but 
petition.  They  had  endeavoured 
asuduously  to  inflame  the  people ; 
they  had  travestied  the  forms  of 
this  house ;  they  had  appointed  a 
committee,  had  received  reports, 
and  had  investigated  and  pro- 
nounced upon  what  they  con* 
sidered  to  be  crimesr  All  that 
was  wanted  to  render  the  parody 
at  once  complete  and  misdhievous 
was,  that  they  should  levy  taxes 
•^and  had  they  not  now  done  so  T 
The  house  was  told  these  taxes 
were  voluntary  contribudons. 
Those  persons  must,  indeed,  know 
little  of  Ireland,  who  could  ,be 
brought  to  believe  that  there  was 
such  redundant  wealth  in  Ireland, 
as  to  afford  any  voluntary  con- 
tribution. Could,  he  asked,  any 
engine  so  powerful  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  feelings  of  the 
people  firom  whom  this  tax  was 
collected^  as  the  influence  of  the 
catholic  church  ?  And  had  not 
that  influence  been  directed  in  all 
its  force  to  this  purpose  ?  There 
ought  not  to  be  two  parliaments 
sitting  at  once  togedier— «and  was 
this  association  not,  in  fact,  a 
parliament,  sitting  weekly,  and 
deliberating  upon  the  a&irs  of 
Ireland?  If,  indeed,  they  said 
that  they  represented  the  peopk 
of  Ireland,  Uiey  would  then  fall 
within  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
vention act.  They  said,  there* 
fore,  that  they  only  virtually  re- 
presented the  peo|de«<«that  they 
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were  not  appointed,  but  adopted 
by  me  catholic  population;  while, 
in  fact,  they  were  for  all  mis- 
tshievous  and  bad  purposes  as 
much  representatives  as  if  they 
had  been  actually  appointed.  He, 
for  one,  would  rather,  if  this 
Association  must  exist,  that  the 
security  of  election  should  be 
placed  round  them.  The  catholic 
committee  was  appointed  in  this 
way,  but  that  had  been  decided 
to  be  illegal ;  if  that  was  not 
permitted,  d- fortiori,  the  present 
association  ought  not  to  continue. 
Mr.  Dunn,  who  had  been  a  mem- 
ber, not  of  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation, but;  of  the  Catholic  Com- 
mittee, said,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  committee,  that  he  disapproved 
of  many  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Association,  on  account  of  their 
intemperance;  and  he  believed 
that  feeling  to  be  very  general. 
He  (Mr.  Dogherty)  believed  so 
too,  and  that  every  dispassionate 
catholic  must  see  die  danger  and 
inexpediency  of  countenancing  the 
operations  of  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation. Retired  and  private  in- 
dividuals were  afraid  to  enter  into 
a  contest  with  the  Association, 
which  had  in  many  instances  acted 
most  tyrannically.  But  it  was 
said,  that  though  the  Catholic 
Association  could  not  be  defended 
on  legal  and  constitutional  prin- 
ciples, ye%  they  had  done  some* 
thing  which  entitled  them  to  fa- 
vourable considerations — namely, 
that  they  had  tranquiUized  Ireland. 
That  Ireland  was  tranquil,  he 
knew ;  and  he  likewise  knew  that 
the  Association  existed ;  but  he 
could  not  discover  any  immediate 
connexion  between  the  two  facts. 
In  his  opinion,  it  had  been  the 
wise  and  temperate  measures  of 
the  illustrious  nobleman  at    the 


head  of  the  Irish  govermnent,  that 
had  won  the  country  to  tranquil- 
li^.  But  what  did  the  argument 
that  the  Association  liad  restored 
tranquillity  to  Ireland  lead  to?  Sup- 
pose that  emancipation  should  not 
be  granted  to  the  cathoIics-*would 
it  be  suffered  that  the  Assooiatioa 
should  have  it  in  their  power  to 
excite  domestic  troubles?  Wer& 
the  members  of  that  body  to  be 
allowed  to  tell  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, that  six  millions  of  united 
men  could  not  be  subdued — that 
they  would  find  in  every  field  a 
redoubt,  in  every  mount  a  for- 
tress of  strength,  and  that  they 
would  shake  off  their  oppressors 
like  '*  dew-drops  from  the  lion's 
mane?" 

Mr.  Dominick  Browne-  was  of 
opinion,  that  whatever  alarm  the 
Catholic  Association  had  created 
in  this  country,  it  had  done  more 
to  advance  the  catholic  cause  than 
any  thing  which  had  taken  place 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  He 
did  not  think  that  any  danger 
would  be  removed  by  passing  the 
bill.  The  danger  was  not  in  the 
Association  in  itself,  but  because 
it  represented  the  grievances  of 
the  people  of  Ireland.  If  the  bill 
should  pass,  it  would  only  have 
the  effect  of  changing  the  shape  of 
the  danger.  He  did  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  peof^e  of  Ireland 
would  be  driven  to  rebellion.  He 
knew,  finom  his  own  observation, 
that  tlie  Roman-catholics,  from 
the  highest  oi  the  body  down  to 
the  meanest  peasant,  were  per- 
fectly convinced  that  the  strength 
of  their  cause  consisted  in  their 
submission  to  the  will  of  parlia- 
ment. He  was  speaking  only  of 
the  present  moment;  but  disap- 
pointment must  produce  diaafiSMN 
tion,  and  dissafi»€tton  in  Irriand 
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would  now  be  a  more  fleriouB 
matter  than  it  was  SO  yean  ago ; 
for  sinc&that  period  the  people  had 
become  richer  and  better  educated. 
He  was  satisfied  that  if  the  systenl 
of  coercion  should  be  persisted  in, 
parliament  could  not  stop  with  a 
bill  for  putting  down  what  were 
called  illegal  assemblies,  but  must 
pass  a  perpetual  insurrection  act, 
and  maintain  an  army  of  1 00,000 
men  in  Ireland ;  and  afler  all,  that 
would  be  insufficient.  The  people 
of  Ireland  at  the  present  moment 
were  full  of  hope  f  and  it  behoved 
the  parliament  and  the  people  of 
this  coimtry  to  take  care  that  it  be 
not  disappointed. 

Mr.  JV.  Williams  remarked, 
that  of  all  those  who  spoke  in 
favour  of  the  Catholic  Association, 
not  one  went  the  length  of  com- 
pletely justifying  it.  For  his  part, 
he  looked  tipon  that  body  as  being 
most  inimical  to  the  interests  of 
Ireland.  He  conceived  that  the 
putting  down  of  the  association 
would  be  most  beneficial  to  Ire* 
hind. 

Mr*  R*  Martin  would  not  give 
his  assent  to  the  bill,  because  he 
foresaw  that  it  would  fail  in  its 
operation.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  he  did  not  approve  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation in  many  particulars. 

Mr,  Warre  believed  that  the 
diseases  under  which  Ireland  la- 
boured, required  a  remedy  vei 
different  from  that  proposed 
the  present  bill.  Let  the  Catholic 
Association  be  put  down,  as  it 
might  in  name, — in  uspint,  not  a 
week  could  elapse  before  it  would 
be  renewed. 

Mr.  C.  W.  IVynn  supported  the 
bill,  not  because  it  put  down  the 
Catholie  Association,  for  he  would 
make  no  difference  between  catho- 


lics aind  protestants,  but  because 
it  put  down  associations  generally. 
.  Mr,  Calcraft  opposed  the  biU, 
and  thought  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation had  as  good  aright  to  raise 
futids  as  the  Bible  and  methodist 
aocieties. 

Mr.  Phinkeit  delivered  his  sen- 
timents in  a  speech  of  very  con* 
siderable  length;  he  was  confi<- 
dent  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
putting  down  the  association,  that 
the  association  itself  would  not 
soon  be  able  to  allay  the  storm  it 
was  raising. 

Mr,  Tiemey  opposed  the  biU. 
After  which  the  debate  was  ad- 
journed, at  a  quarter  before  twp 
o'clock,  to  Monday  next. 

House  of  Comm<ms,  Feb.  14.— 
The  house  resolved  into  a  com* 
mittee  of  supply. 

Sir  Oeorge  Clerk  stated  several 
reasons  which  had  operated  to 
swell  the  estimates  of  this  year 
beyond  those  of  the  last.  A  small 
addition  of  force  was  required  in 
consequence  of  the  rapid  increase 
of  our  fore^  commerce.  This 
want  was  especially  felt  in  the 
South  American  seas — not  only  to 
repress  the  pirates  at  Cuba,  but  to 
protect  the  interests  of  British 
merchandise  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  infant  states,  whose  rights 
being  but  recently  recogni2ed« 
might  still  become  subjects  of 
conflict.  Another  increase  of  ex- 
pense had  been  created  by  the  ad« 
vance  in  the  price  of  commodities 
used  in  the  service,  especially  the 
article  of  iron,  which  had  more 
than  doubled  since  the  parliament 
met.  But  the  chief  additional  ex<» 
pense  had  been  incurred  in  conse- 
quence of  some  wholesome  and 
beneficial  alterations  in  the  vic- 
tualling system.  The  banyan-days 
were  abolished.     It  was  felt  Hat 
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the  quantity  ct  ardent  spirits  al- 
lowed was  inimical  to  the  well- 
bein^  of  the  navy.  Many  expe- 
rienced officers  attributed  the  of- 
fences which  usually  led  to  the 
exercise  of  the  rigour  of  the  dis- 
cipline to  the  second  allowance  of 
grog.  A  saving  was  efiected  on 
this  article,  which  was  given  to 
the  men  for  pocket-money,  paid 
monthly  on  the  stations,  wherever 
they  might  be,  at  2s,  per  month, 
to  petty  officers  and  seamen.  The 
commissioned  officers  took  no  ad- 
ditional allowance  for  the  reduc- 
tion. The  men  were  also  served 
with  tea.  Provisions  had  risen 
with  all  other  commodities.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  expenses 
would  amount  to  about  4tL  per 
man.  He  then  moved  that  the 
services  of  29,000  men,  including 
9,000  marines,  be  granted. 

Sir  /.  Yarke  wished  to  hear  from 
some  of  his  gallaht  friends  who  had 
served,  how  the  new  plan  worked 
in  die  navy.  He  doubted  of  the 
plan  of  conunuting  tea  for  grog. 
What  could  be  expected  from  that 
herb  which  was  little  else  than 
clover-dust  ?  He  feared  that  the 
objections  to  serving  in  the  navy 
would  not  be  done  away  amon^ 
the  old  seamen  by  a  diminution  of 
their  grog.  At  present  there  was 
nothing  to  fear,  and  he  hoped  that 
the  time  might  never  arrive  when 
it  would  b6  necessary  to  collect 
them  together  in  large  fleets  !  but 
if  it  should,  might  they  not  look 
back  with  regret  to  the  ancient 
system  of  victualling?  He  did 
not  say  that  it  would  be  so,  but  he 
wished  for  explanation. 

SirO.  CockbumhtLd  great  plea^ 
sure  in  giving  his  gallant  friend 
that  explanation.  The  new  system 
worked  surprisingly  well,  llie 
admirals  and  commanders  on  th^ 


stations  fbund  the  ^eatest  advan- 
tages from  it.  It  was  hailed  with 
three  cheers  by  the  crews  of  many 
of  the  ships  on  receiving  the  in- 
formation. It  seemed  to  be  a 
theme  of  great  and  universal  de- 
light throughout  the  service.  His 
gallant  friend  had  made  a  mistake. 
The  tea  was  not  given  instead  of 
grog,  the  tea  and  the  grog  had 
nothing  to  do  with  each  other. 
The  men  were  paid  in  pocket- 
money  all  that  was  taken  away  in 
grog,  and  they  had  the  tea  besides. 
One  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the 
grog  system  was,  according  to  the 
experience  of  those  most  capable 
of  judging,  the  frequency  of  de- 
sertion to  which  it  led,  one  of  the 
greatest  and  sorest  evils'  to  the 
service.  But  nothing  deserved 
more  praise  than  abolishing  the 
banyan-days.  The  sailor  was  en- 
titled to  a  pound  of  beef  per  day. 
He  used  to  receive,  instead  of  six 
pounds  of  beef,  two  pounds  of  flour 
and  four  pounds  of  pork,  and  then 
he  was  told  that  he  had  six  pounds 
of  beef.  He  now  received  that 
which  was  properly  due  to  him 
under  its  right  name.  No  one  of 
common  sense  who  had  compared 
the  two  systems  could  scruple  a 
moment  as  to  the  preference. 

Sir  /.  Coffin  was  surprised  diat 
his  gallant  fnend  should  object 
to  that  healthful  beverage  tea» 
and  nickname  It  brick-dust,— «ot 
lyick-dust,  but  clover-dust. 

Sir  J.  Yorke  had  only  asked  for 
explanation,  and  was  satisfied  with 
that  which  he  had  received. 

Jfr.  Hume  hoped  that  the  sys- 
tem would  receive  fhrther  ame- 
liorations until  it  would  be  no 
longer  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  that  most  intolerable  oppression 
of  impressing  men  for  the  service. 

Sir  /.  O^  thought  that  die 
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hoa.  gentleman  could  not  be  se* 
riotu  in  expecting  to  raise  men 
enough  for  a  hot  war  without  im- 
pressing some. 

Sir  G.  CUrk  said  that  thorewas 
BO  difficulty  experienced  or  in  any 
way  apprehended  as  to  raising 
men,  more  than  would  be  wanted 
for  the  service. 

The  resolution  then  passed,  as 
did  siao  another  resolution,  for 
grantiiur  the  sum  of  MSJ50L  for 
wages  for  the  men. 

The  sum  of  SJiOOfiOOl.  was 
voted  for  victuals  for  129,000  sea- 
men, for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  next  vote  was  for  320,420^ 
for  the  wear  and  tear  of  his  M»* 
jesty's  shiqps  of  war  for  the  same 
period. 

The  next  was  a  vote  of  94,250/. 
for  ordnance  for  the  sea-service. 

Afr.  Gaulbum  moved  the  order 
of  the  day  for  resuming  the  ad- 
journed debate  on  the  question 
"  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in 
a  bill  to  amend  certain  acts  relating 
to  unlawfol  societies  in  Ireland." 

The  Speaker  having  put  the 
question,  a  very  lengdiened  de-< 
bate  folfowed  in  which  the  argu-^ 
menta  produced  upon  both  sides 
very  much  resembled  those  of  the 
precising  nights.  The  question 
was  again  adjourned  ,at  a  quarter 
before  one. 

House  of  Comrnom^  Feb.  1 7. — 
Lord  Jjomther  rose  to  move  for 
the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  iiy|ttira  into  the  management  of 
the  tumi»ke  trusts  in  the  vicinity 
of  the.  metr(^lia.  The  object 
which  he  had  in  view  was  to  secure 
a  better  management  of  the  fonds 
reodved  four  toll  on  the  different 
turnpike  trusts  than  at  present  ex- 
isted. He  entertained  an  opinion^ 
founded  on  facta  which  had. come, 
to  his  lammhigf^f.  that  the  turnpike 


Toada  in  die  neighbourhood  of 
London  might  be  kept  in  a  better 
state  than  diey  were  at  present,  if 
even  one-sixli  of  the  money  col- 
lected at  the  turnpike  gates  were 
.expended  in  a  proper  manner. 
There  were  many  circumstanoes 
connected  with  the  present  system 
of  turnpike  trusts  which  required 
to  be  corrected.  The  house  would 
perhaps  hardly  beHeve,  that  for. 
three  roads  on  the  north  of  London, 
extending  only  three  miles  and  a 
hall^  there  were  three  acts  of  par- 
liameikt,  three  sets  of  commission- 
ers, and  ten  turnpike  gates.  In  a 
return  which  had  been  present^ 
to  the  house  respecting  the  Stem*^ 
ford  Hill  trusts,  he  found  a  consi- 
derable sum  charged  for  annuities. 
He  did  not  understand  what  this 
meant ;  but  upon  making  inquiries^ 
he  ascertained  that  the  trustees 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  borrowing 
money  from  each  other,  at  the  rate 
of  ten  per  cent.,  to  be  paid  by  way . 
ofannwty.  In  Bishopsgate  Street, 
again,  a  gate  was  set  up,  in  order 
to  obtain  Xx^  to  defray  the  or^ 
dinary  expenses  of  the  parish, 
although  there  was  no  more  pre- 
tence for  making  that  street  a 
turnpike  road,  dian  any  other 
street  in  London.  The  net  was, 
that  very  great  abuses  existed 
under  the  present  system ;  and  it 
invariably  happened,  that  where 
die  largest  sums  were  received 
for  tc^la,  there  the  worst  manage-^ 
ment  prevailed.  It  was  the  common 
practice  for  the  treasurer,  who  waa 
usually  one  of  the  trustees,  to 
retain  large  balances  in  his  hand. 
To  show  what  benefit  might  be 
expected  to  result  from  such  an 
inquiry  as  he  proposed,  he  could 
inform  ihe  house,  that  since  the 
discussion  had  taken  place  in  that 
house  respecting  the  Kensington* 
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trusts,  the  trustees  had  taiken  the 
money  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
individual  who  bad  formerly  acted 
as  treasurer,  and  placed  it^in  a 
respectable  banking-house,  not  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  trust ; 
in  addition  to  which,  they  had  paid 
off  their  debt,  and  reduced  the 
tolls.  It  appeared  that  no  less  a 
sum  than  2ftfi00L  was  collected 
annually  at  the  gates  between  Hyde 
Park-corner  and  Hounslow.  How 
could  that  money  be  fairly  ex- 
pended? He  expected  to  meet 
with  much  opposition,  but  he  was 
sure  that  the  house  would  do  its 
duty  by  correcting  abuses,  if  he 
could  prove  that  they  existed. 
The  noble  lord  concluded  by 
moving,  **  that  a  select  conbmittee 
be  ajqpointed  to  inquire  into  the 
receipts,  expenditure,  and  manage- 
ment of  the  several  turnpike  trusts 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex." 

SirE.  KnaichbuU  was  of  opinion 
that  the.  noble  lord  had  made  out 
a  case  which  merited  the  consider- 
ation of  the  house.  He  would  not 
object  to  an  investigation  of  the 
subject,  but  would  oppose  any  at- 
tempt that  might  be  made  to  throw 
the  turnpike  trusts  into  the  hands 
of  govemmenti 

Mr.  H.  Sumner  concurred  with 
the  honourable  baronet  in  thinking 
that  inquiry  was  necessary,  and  he 
hoped  those  persons  who  should 
^  proved  to  have  misconducted 
themselves,  would  be  punished. 

Mr,  Hume  was  extremely  glad 
to  hear  the  honourable  member  for 
Surrey  express  his  assent  to  the 
motion.  His  personal  wish  had 
been  for  a  long  time  to  see  every 
turnpike  within  three  miles  of  the 
bridges  removed ;  and  he  believed 
that,  by  a  very  small  tax  laid 
upon  horses,  the  object  might  be 
accomplished.    There  were  tum-< 


pikes  actually  at  this  moment  on 
the  stones,  in  the  very  centre  of 
town.  No  less  than  ^OfiOOL 
had  been  levied  within  the  last  year  - 
by  the  several  turnpikes  within  ten 
miles  of  London ;  and,  for  every 
purpose  that  the  money  could  he 
legitimately  applied  to,  60,000/. 
would  have  been  abundantly  suf- 
ficient. The  hon.  member  then 
moved  as  an  amendment,  that  the 
inquiry  contemplated  should  apply 
to  all  trusts  within  ten  miles  of 
the  metropolis. 

Mr,  Maberly  concurred  in  the 
view  of  the  noble  lord  (Lord  Low- 
ther),  and  beUeved  Uiat  an  im- 
mense deal  of  money,  through  his 
proposition,  might  be  saved  to  the 
public. 

Sir  7*.  Baring  decidedly  sup- 
ported the  inquiry.  A  million  and 
a  half  of  money  was  annually  le* 
vied  in  England  by  turnpikes,  all 
to  be  disposed  of  by  irresponsible 
persons.  When  hon.  members 
saw  the  names  of  fifty  or  a  hundred 
respectable  gentlemen  to  a  road 
bill  of  ten  miles,  this  seemed  to 
afibrd  some  security  for  the  proper 
application  of  the  money  collected. 
It  amounted  to  no  pledge  at  all ; 
the  names  were  merely  those  of 
persons  who  lived  upon  the  line; 
not  one  in  twenty  ever  attended 
to  the  matter  at  all,  which  was,  in 
fact,  conducted  by  a  few  (very 
often  interested)  individuals.  The 
honourable  baronet  sat  down  by 
declaring,  that  as  so<m  as  investi- 
gation was  made,  he  looked  for 
notliing  less  than  a  total  alteration 
of  the  present  system* 

A  short  conversation,  as  to  the 
advantage  of  the  amendment,  took 
place  between  Mr.  T*  WiUon^  Mr. 
Holme  Sumner,  Mr,  Benett,  Mr. 
Hume,  and  Sir  Edw.  KnatchbulL 

Theamendmentwas  then  agreed 
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toy  and  die  committee  of  inquiry 
appointed. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Onslow  rose  to 
move  the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
usury  laws'  repeal  bilL 

Mr,  Calcrajftf  as  the  hou.  and 
learned  gentleman  persevered  in 
his  annual  biU,  felt  compelled  to 
do  the  same  by  his  annual  oppo- 
sition.    Surely,   he   should   have 
thought^  the  present  state  of  the 
money-market,  where  every  man 
who  wanted  capital  could  obtain  it 
on   convenient   terms; — this   fact 
alone  might  have  been  a  sufRcient 
answer  to  any  proposal  for  alter- 
ing the  law.      He  admitted  the 
general  principle  of  leaving  men  to 
do  as  they  pleased  with  their  own 
property ;  but  this  was  not  a  rule 
without  an  exception.      Look  at 
the  building  act,  which  compelled 
men   to  raise   their  houses  after 
a  particular  fashion,  or  not  at  all. 
Again,  the  law  with  respect  to  gam- 
log  and  gaming  houses — that  law 
said  that  a  man  should  hot  do  as 
he  pleased  with  his  own  money. 
He  might  not  lose  it  at  play,  nor 
might  he  open  a  house  with  it,  in 
which    others    might    lose    their 
money.     If  m^n  might  be  leA;  to 
use  their  own  property  as  they 
thought  fit,  what  did  the  measure 
mean  which  one  of  the  wisest  per- 
sons in  the  kingdom  was  intro- 
ducing, to  repress  that  species  of 
wild  speculation  of  which  so  much 
had  lately  been  on  foot?    While 
Lord  Eldon  was  bringing  in  a  bill 
to  restrict  men's  using  their  money 
in  one  way,  the  learned  seijeant 
opposite  was  caUing  to  take  off  a 
law  which  restrained  them  in  ano- 
ther.   What  became  of  the  Bubble 
Act,   if   men    might  make  what 
market  of  their  capital  they  thought 
proper  ?   The  hon.  gentleman  sat 
down    by   contending    that    the 
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weifj^t  of  evidence  hefate  the 
house  was  decidedly  in  favour  of 
continuing  the  law. 

Mr,   Hume  disagreed  entirely 
with  the  hon.  member  for  Ware- 
ham  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  bill 
which  a  certain  noble  personage 
was    introducing.      He  admitted 
that  there  had  lately  been  some 
tricks  practised  by  persons  high  in 
rank,  of  fir&|t  undertaking  schemes^ 
then  getting  rid  of  their  interest, 
and  leaving  the  community  to,  suf- 
fer.   He  deprecated  such  practices 
most  deeply,  and  thought  that  any 
man  of  honour  did  an   act   un- 
worthy of  himself  who  lent  his 
name  or  credit  to  speculations  of 
die  kind :    but   still  he  did  not 
think  that  the  Lord  Chancellor's 
bill  would  pass  the  house  of  com- 
mons.     For    the    plea   that    the 
country  had    thrived    under   the 
,  usury  Jaws,  so  it  had  done  under 
the  operation  of  twenty  other  prin- 
ciples  which  were  now  acknow- 
ledged  to  be  erroneous.      How 
would    hon.   gentlemen  like    the 
price  of  any  other  commodity  tp 
be  limited,  as  they  wished  to  limit 
the  value  of  capital  ?   Suppose  a 
law  passed  that  no  land  should  be 
let  for  more  than  I5s.  an  acre,  what 
would  the  hon.  member  for  Ware- 
ham  say  to  that?  He  (Mr.  Hume) 
felt  quite  certain  that  the  existing 
restrictions  could  not  continue, 

Mr.  John  Smith  said,  that  th^ 
argument  of  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try was  one  whichi  with  him,  had 
no  weight  at  all.  Tlie  same  plea 
might  have  been  resorted  to  in  the 
discussion  which  was  just  ove?, 
about  turnpike  tolls;  itmigh^t  h^^ye 
been  said,  the  roads  are  excellent, 
the  country  flourishes,  why  do  you 
ask  an  al  teration  ?  Money,  likeeveiy 
thing  else,  would  find  its  valu^; 
and  the  man  who  wanted  it,  if  1^ 
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did  not  pay  In  one  shape  must  pay 
in  anotiier.  As  the  law  stood, 
many  a  tradesman  was  compelled 
to  sell  goods  at  a  loss  of  ten  per 
cent.,  because  he  could  not  give 
M  for  the  loan  of  the  sum  he 
wanted.  Nothing  was  more  com- 
mon than  when  a  man  had  a  bill 
coming  due,  for  him  to  ofier  the 
holder  five — ten  guineas,  to  keep 
•  the  bill  for  a  week ;  and  yet  it  was 
said  that  the  existing  law,  which 
was  evaded  every  hour,  protected 
the  smaller  commercial  interests. 
The  measure  before  the  house 
might  be  thrown  out  this  session  : 
but,  like  the  catholic  emancipation 
and  the  repeal  of  the  test  act,  it 
would  surely  be  carried  in  the  end. 
The  Solicitwr-'General  rose  to 
move  that  the  bill  should  be  read 
that  day  six  months.  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  then  proceeded 
to  contend,  that  if  the  laws  regu- 
lating  the  interest  were  repealed, 
the  landed  interest  could  not  ob- 
tain money  at  the  same  low  rate 
which  they  now  did.  The  mer- 
chant got  his  advances  cheaper, 
because  it  was  known  that  he  could 
turn  that  money  to  account,  and 
Inake  it  productive,  and  repay  his 
loan  in  a  short  time,  but  the 
landed  interest  required  a  longer 
time  to  pay  their  advances.  Was 
it  to  be  expected  that  the  money- 
lender would,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, lend  to  the  country 
gentleman  in  preference  to  the 
merchant,  at  the  same  rate  of  in- 
terest? If  he  lent  at  all,  there  was 
no  doubt  that  he  would  require  a 
much  higher  rate  of  interest,  not 
only  than  that  paid  by  the  mer- 
chant, but  than  what  was  now 
legally  allowed.  But  there  was 
another  class  of  borrowers  who 
would  be  still  more  severely  af- 
ftcted  by  this  proposed  reped. 


He.  meant  those  who  could  gtve 
only  personal  security.  The  rieh 
man  might  supply  his  temporary 
necessities  at  a  comparatively  cheap 
rate ;  but  the  man  in  an  humbler 
class  of  life  must  take  his  loan  at 
whatever  price  the  lender  might 
choose  to  fix  upon  it.  Every  man 
almost  had  occasion  to  borrow  at 
some  time,  and  every  man  who  had 
only  personal  security  to  offer  must 
have  felt  the  pressure  of  the  money- 
lender's high  demands.  If  there 
was  any  member  of  that  house 
who,  before  he  came  into  it,  had 
ever  occasion  to  be  in  debt  with 
his  tailor,  he  musty  if  he  has  a 
scintilla  of  recollection,  remember 
that  for  so  much  he  was  an  invo^ 
luntary  borrower,  and  that  he  had 
to  pay  a  rate  of  interest  great  in 
proportion  as  his  necessities  were 
known.  But  there  was  another 
objection  to  the  removal  of  the 
present  laws  for  regulating  the 
interest  of  money.  It  would  have 
the  effect  of  making  capitalists 
engross  the  profits  of  most  profit- 
able trades,  without  incurring  any 
of  the  risks  of  partnership.  If  a 
man  could  get  10  or  12  per  cent, 
for  his  money  by  lending  it  on  good 
security  to  a  pers6ti  engaged  in  a 
profitable  trade,  he  would  not  be- 
come a  partner  in  the  trade,  where 
the  whdie  of  his  property^  would  be 
liable  in  case  of  failure  to  the  part- 
nership debts.  He  would  rather 
lend  it,  and  then  he  was  sure  of  a 
certain  portion  of  the  profits,  if  the 
trade  succeeded;  and  if  not,  he 
would  have  a  guarantee  for  his 
money  advanced,  to  the  prejudice 
of  all  other  creditors.  He  would 
take  the  case  of  a  brewery: — 
A  capitahst  might  embark  his 
50,000/.  or  60,000/.  as  a  loan  on 
good  security,  at  10  or  It  per 
cent,  in  it  The  profits  of  trade 
^  T    would 
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"wimid  be  pei^aps  20  per  cent. 
•He  would  thus  secure  more  than 
iialf  the  profits  of  the  trade  with- 
oat  the  risk;  and  if  the  trader 
&Oed,  the  etlier  creditors  must  be 
the  losers.  This  showed  i^ot  only 
die  great  inconyenience,  but  the 
e?il  of  the  proposed  change.  Look- 
ing at  all  the  consequences  which 
must  attend  such  a  change,  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  move,  as*  an 
amendment,  that  this  bfl),  so  un- 
propitions  in  point  of  time,  and  so 
pernicious  in  principle,  be  read  a 
teoond  time  this  day  six  months. 
On  the  amendment  being  put, 
Mr.  Sergeant  Onslow  observed, 
that  of  all  the  arguments  which 
could  have  been  used  against  this 
neasure^  that  urged  by  the  learned 
gentleman  who  last  spoke,  with 
respect  to  the  comparative  facilities 
of  obtaining  loans  by  the  merchant 
and  the  landholder,  was  the  weak- 
est. It  oonld  not  be  denied  that 
the  best  and  readiest  security  which 
eould  be  ofiered  for  money  at  the 
present  day  was  land.  The  fact 
was,  that  Aioney  could  be  at  all 
times  obtained,  on  good  security, 
at  its  &ir  market  value.  It  was 
to  reduce  it  to  that  value,  or  to 
prevent  its  being  carried  higher 
tiuui  that  value  allowed,  that  the 
present  measure  was  introduced. 
The  land-owner  and  the  merchant 
eould  now  obtain  it  at  its  fair 
price,  bat  as  to  the  person  who  had 
no  security  to  give,  be  did  not 
know  any  change  of  the  taw  wlhich 
could  put  htm  into  a  better  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  terms  on 
^vhieh  he  could  obtain  a  loan,  than 
he  was  at  preserit.  The  learned 
•Hjeant  dien  proceeded  to  con- 
tend, -^at  on  the  ground  of  good 
poKey.'Aiere  was  no  just  cause  for 
cOntintili^  the  present  laws.  We 
ha^  h6.  obitfetved,  been  in  the 


habit  of  lauding  the  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors;  but  that  wisdom 
did  not  introduce  any  law  for 
fixing  any  rate  of  interest  for 
money  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
This  act  was  repealed  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI. ;  but  the  statute 
of  Henry  VIII.  was  renewed  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  But  it  was 
the  opinion  of  the  ablest  men  in 
that  and  the  preceding  reign,  that 
no  interest  ought  to  be  taken  for 
money.  So  much  for  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors.  Since  those  days, 
however,  the  principles  of  com- 
merce were  better  understood,  and 
a  value  was  fixed  upon  it.  That 
value,  he  should  contend,  ought  to 
be  left  to  the  effect  of  competition 
in  an  open  market,  without  any 
legal  restriction  whatever. 

Mr,  Robertson  opposed  the  pro- 
posed repeal,  and  contended  that, 
•according  to  the  experience  which 
we  had  had,  it  would  be  highly 
impolitic  to  do  away  with  a  fixed 
rate  of  interest.  Such  a  principle 
was  at  variance  with  the  doctnne 
of  Adam  Smith,  which  it  had  of 
late  been  too  much  the  fashion  to 
condemn.  He  then  proceeded  to 
show,  that  according  to  the  prac- 
tice of  most  civilized  nations,  a 
rate  of  interest  was  fixed  for  loans 
of  money,  and  that  in  proportion 
as  those  laws  were  relaxed,  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  declined. 

Captain  Maherly  supported  the 
bill,  because  he  considered  the 
present  system  of  law  to  be  un- 
just, impolitic,  and  open  to  con- 
stant evasion. 

Mr.  C.  Wynn  had'  so  often 
stated  his  sentiments  to  be  favour- 
able to  this  bill,  that  he  should 
not  have  risen  that  night  to  say 
a  word  in  defence  of  it,  had  it  not 
1)een  fbr  the  allusion,  made  by  the 
last  speaker  to  the  absence  of  hi^ 
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hon.  oolleagiies*  He  believed  that 
all  of  them,  except  the  learned 
gentleman  who  bad  moved  the 
amendment,  considered  the  bill 
as  one  which  would  greatly  ad- 
vance the  public  interest.  His 
right  hon.  friends,  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  and  the  pre- 
sident of  the  board  of  trade,  had 
on  more  than  one  occasion  pub- 
licly defended  the  policy  of  it ; 
and  he  was  confident  that  all  his 
colleagues,  with  the  exception, 
^rhaps,  of  the  right  hon.  secretary 
for  foreign  affairs,  who,  to  the 
/best  of  his  knowledge,  had  never 
taken  the  question  into  his  con- 
sideration, were  strongly  in  favour 
'  of  it.  They  had  left  the  house, 
because  they  anticipated  that  the 
division  on  the  bill  would  not  take 
place  tin  a  late  hour,  and  that  their 
presence  would  not  be  wanted  to 
render  the  question  successful. 
He  had  stayed  behind  at  the  re- 
quest of  his  right  hon.  friend  the 
president  of  the  board  of  trade, 
to  declare  the  opinion  of  ministers 
on  this  bill,  in  case  such  a  de- 
claration of  opinion  should  be  ren- 
dered necessary  by  any  thing  that 
occurred  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate. 

Mr.  Bright,  in  opposing  the 
bill,  observed,  that  he  considered 
the  absence  of  the  whole  body  of 
ministers  from  the  house  to  be 
inconsistent  with  their  public  duty. 
He  was  afraid  to  remove  the  penal 
system  of  usury  laws,  because  he 
thought  the  removal  of  them  would 
diminish  the  comforts  of  the  middle 
and  lower  daslsies  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  house  then  divided,  when 
there  appeared — for  the  bill,  40  ; 
against  it,  4i5;  majori^  against 
it,  5. — The  house  then  adjourned 
at  twelve  o'clock. 


House  of  Commontf  Feb.  15««— 
Mr,  Goulbmm  moved  the  order 
of  the  day,  for  resuming  the  d«^- 
bate  on  the  Catholic  Association. 

Sir  R.  WiUou  thought  the 
association  should  be  put  down, 
but  did  not  approve  the  pre- 
sent bill :  he  thought  emanci- 
pating the  catholics  the  best  me- 
thod of  annihilating  the  aaso* 
ciation.  Was  Engkmd  ever  in  a 
better  condition  of  power  and  ad- 
vantage to  grant  a  boon  of  this 
nature  than  at  i^resent  ?  Let  the 
house  reflect  on  the  repetition  of 
those  claims  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years;  ^t  they  were  the 
rights  of  six  millions  of  people  ; 
tliat  the  lAws  complained  of  were 
of  incredible  absurdity  and  cru- 
elty. Every  member  did  not 
know  that  a  catholic  priest  waa 
subject  to  the  penalty  of  death 
for  marrying  a  protestaat  woman 
to  a  Roman-catholic,  and  that  the 
parties  must  give  evidence  against 
the  benefactor  of  their  affectioas 
on  pain  of  three  years'  imprison- 
ment. When  the  cathoU^  were 
low  in  the  power  of  opinion* 
they  were  taunted  with  the  fact — 
the  people  were  said  to  be  op- 
posed. They  went  to  work,  and 
proved  successfully  that  their 
claims  were  abetted  by  the  intel- 
ligence, the  wealth,  and  the  num- 
bers of  the  general  population. 
Now  they  were  no  longer  dis* 
posed,  nor  was  there  any  attempt, 
to  do  them  justice ;  but  the  ibroe 
of  opinion  which  they  had  eol- 
lected  in  their  favour  was  deemed 
formidable,  and  they  were  to  be 
put  down,  because  they  succeeded 
in  disproving  the  assertion  that 
their  advocates  were  inconsider- 
able. At  the  present  moment  this 
country  was  in  a  state  of  profound 
peace.    Waa  this  the  way  to  per* 
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petoate  itt  -Was  this  the^tlnle  to 
Ining  forward  a  measure  so  ob- 
noxious? Would  they  consume, 
with  the  brand  of  party,  the  tree 
of  their  hope,  and  plant  in  their 
stead  one  that  would  produce  the 
bitter  fruit  of  discord?  When 
they  had  disavowed  the  slavish 
doctrines  of  the  holy  alliance; 
when  they  had  acknowledged  the 
independence  of  South  America ; 
when  they  had  in  Various  instances 
showed  a  praiseworthy  spirit  of 
liberality;  it  was  deeply  to  be 
lamented  that  so  much  pains  were 
taken  to  lower  this  country  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe,  by  the  adoption 
of  measures  that  could  only  lead 
to  internal  discord,  and  which 
were  whoHy  at  variance'  with  the 
foreign  policy  that  had  been  pur- 
sued. If  war  should  unfortunately 
take  place,  would  not  coercive 
measures  of  the  nature  now  con- 
templated, which  estranged  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  produce  the 
most  deplorable  consequences  ? 
In  that  case,  he  would  ask  gen- 
tlemen, if  the  standard  of  rebel- 
lion were  unfurled,  would  it  be 
the  same  that  they  formerly  saw 
raised  on  the  mountains  of  Wick- 
k)w,  and  at  Tarah^hill  ?  The 
Roman-catholic  clergy  were  hos- 
tile to  the  rebellion,  because  they 
believed  it  to  be  connected  with 
the  principles  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, and  they  knew  that  those 
principles  were  inimical  to  their 
interests.  The  Roman-catholic 
nobility  and  gentry  were  also  ad- 
verse to  that  insurrection,  because 
they  believed  that  by  a  long  suc- 
cession of  peaceful  and  tranquil 
conduct,  they  would  be  enabled 
to  realize  their  dearest  hopes,  by 
a  series  of  legislative  enactments. 
Butnow^tfae  minds  of  the  Romano- 
catholic  clergy,  nobiKty  and  gentry 


were  embittered  ;  and  if  the  stan- 
dard of  rebellion  were  raised, 
though  they  would  not  stand  for- 
ward to  join  it,  yet  the  fact  that 
they  had  supported  the  associa- 
tion, the  destruction  of  which  had 
goaded  the  people  to  madness, 
would  be  a  stimulus  of  no  common 
power.  He  was  not  the  advocate 
of  catholic  dominion.  He  ab- 
horred the  use  which  catholic 
states  too  often  made  of  their 
power.  He  saw,  with  terror,  the 
abuse  of  catholic  power  in  Spain, 
in  France,  and  in  Belgium.  In 
France,  a  ferocious  and  abomi- 
nable law  had  recently  been  pro- 
posed— a  law,  which  pointed  out 
those  who  brought  it  forward  as 
demons  who  delighted  in  cruel 
and  sanguinary  punishments.  In 
Belgium,  efforts  of  an  arbitrary 
and  bigoted  nature  had  been  at- 
tempted; but  they  had  a  king 
there  whose  wisdom  and  justice 
would  not  admit  of  such  arbitrary 
encroachments  on  the  principles 
of  civil  liberty.  In  this  country, 
however,  what  was  to  be  feared 
from  the  catholics  ?  With  an 
established  church,  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  state;  with  an 
immense  body  of  dissenters ;  and, 
above  all,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
free  press,  what  had  these  realms 
to  dread  from  the  power  of  thd 
catholics?  He  was  not  fighting 
the  catholic  battle,  but  his  own 
battle— die  battle  of  all  the  dis- 
senters—the battle  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  He  disliked  the 
term  '* catholic  emancipation;"  it 
was  too  narrow  a  phrase,  since, 
in  the  abstract,  the  measure  so 
called  tended  to  repeal  the  dis- 
abilities of  all  dissenters,  of  wha^-. 
ever  denomination,  in  this  countr^i 
Those,  therefore,  who  supported 
that  measure,  were  not  tightirig 
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a  partial  battle^  and  ought  to  re- 
'  ceiye  the  support  of  every  man 
who  was  friendly  to  religious  free- 
dom. Many  persons,  he  believedy 
opposed  the  emancipation  of  the 
eadiolics,  not  because  they  4isliked 
catholic  emancipation,  but  because 
they  were  afraid  it  would  lead  to 
the  repeal  of  the  test  acts,  and 
they  dreaded  any  increase  of  the 
power  of  the  dissenters.  They 
cared  nothing  about  the  catholics ; 
but  they  held  in  terror,  not  merely 
the  religious,  but  the  civil  and 
political  opinions  of  the  dissenters 
of  this  country..  It  had  been  said 
that  the  people  of  England  were 
hdstile  to  this  measure.  He  did 
not  believe  it.  They  were  too 
enlightened  not  to  know  that  there 
could  be  no  civil  without  religious 
liberty.  He  appealed,  therefore, 
to  their  generous  feelings,  to  do 
justice  when  it  had  so  long  been 
denied.  Nay,  he  would  appeal  to 
their  alarm.  If,  unfortunately, 
war  should  break  out,  and  dis- 
content were  suffered  to  remain 
amongst  the  population  of  Ireland, 
how  £reful  might  be  the  event  ? 
We  might  see  our  commerce  crip- 
pled, and  our  vessels  carried  under 
the  mouths  of  cannon  planted  on 
the  coast  of  Ireland ;  it  might  at 
last  become  a  contest  *'  pro  arit 
et  focii.**  Convinced  wat  this 
measui^  would  do  incalculable 
mischief,  he  should  constantly 
raise  his  voice  against  it.  In  op- 
posing this  measure,  he  was  sure 
he  spoke  the  sense  of  his  con- 
stituents; but,  even  if  it  were 
otherwise,  a  plain  and  manly  expo- 
sition of  his  sentiments  was  certain 
to  procure  their  esteem. 

Jfr.  Lockart,  Mr.  Banks,  Sir 
R»  BrydgeSf  and  Mr.  GrenfeUp 
tpoke  against  the  association,  but 
in  £ivour  of  emancipation.    Sir  /. 


Newport  defended  the  aasociatioiu 
G^neratly  they  thought  the  peace 
of  the  empire,  and  the  union  of 
Ireland  with  England*  depended 
upon  the  emancipation  .of  the. 
catholics. 

Several  members  afterwards 
spoke,  among  whom  were  Mr. 
Catmifigf  Sir  F>  BurdelU  end  Mr. 
Brougham,  after  which  the  house 
divided,  and  the- motion  was  car*  ' 
ried  by  278  against  123.<— Ad- 
journed at  lialf-past  twelve. 

House  of  Commons,  Feb,  IStk. — 
On  the  motion  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  the  house  re- 
solved itself  into  a  committee  of 
ways  and  means. 

In  the  committee,  the  right  boo. 
gentleman,  ^pved  that  the  sum.  of 
5,000,000/.  remaining  in  the  ex- 
chequer, should  be  applied  to  the 
service  of  tlie  present  year ;  tliat 
the  sum  of  ^0,000,000/.  be  raised- 
by  exchequer-bills,  for  the  present 
year ;  and  that  the  sum  of  60,000^ 
paid  into  the  exchequer  by  the 
East-India  Company,  be  also  ap- 
propriated to  the  service  of  the 
present  year. 

The  several  motions  wereagreed 
to.  The  house  resumed.  Report 
on  Monday. 

Mr.  Brougham  moved,  that  the 
Catholic  Association  be  heard  by 
council  at  the  bar  of  the  house* 
The  debate  was  carried  on  by 
Mr.  firougbam.  Sir  F.  Burdet|, . 
Mr.  Wynn,  Sir  J.  York,  Mr.  Hob- 
house,  the  Solicitor  General,  Mr. 
Peel,  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  Sir  J.  Se- 
bright, and  Mr.  Scarlett ;  afbr 
which,  the  motion  was  negatived 
by  2^2  against  89.  Adjourned  at 
half-past  one. 

House  of  Commons,  Feb,  21. — 
Sir  G.  Clerk,  in  bringing  forward 
the  navy  estimates,  observed,  that^ 
on    the   extraordmaries    of   the 
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nayjy  there,  was  an  increase  in  th^ 
present  year,  as  compared  with  the 
last,  of  120,000/.  This  arose  froip 
tlie  enhanced  price  of  materials, 
and  frov(L  the  additional  expense 
of  wear  and  tear.  On  the  ordi- 
nary estimate,  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  80,000/.  in  consequence 
of  a  very  considerable  addition 
having  been  made  in  the  wages 
ftf  the  artificers  employed  in  the 
dock-yards.  For  the  last  four 
years  they  had  been  restricted  to 
five  days  in  the  week  instead  of 
working  during  the  entire  six. 
They  were  now,  however,  employ- 
ed throughout  the  six  days,  which 
sufficiently  accounted  for  the  in- 
creased expense.  The  sum  voted 
last  year  was  460,000/.  This  year 
about  540,000/.  would  be  neces- 
sary. On  the  half-pay,  pensions, 
and  superannuations,  there  was  a 
reduction.  It  would  have  been 
greater ;  but  some  of  the  items, 
which  were  formerly  placed  to 
another  account,  were  now,  under 
the  act  of  last  session,  charged  on 
the  estimate.  A  considerable  sum 
was  charged  for  carrying  on  seve- 
ral of  the  new  works  on  the  coast. 
Amongst  these,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  was  the  docks  at  Sheer- 
ness.  For  the  first  time  they 
were  called  on  to  provide  for 
the  building  of  store-houses  and 
officers-  houses  in  the  new  yard. 
Formerly  the  charge  was  made  for 
carrying  on  works,  which  were 
nearly  finished,  and  it  was  not 
intended  by  the  admiralty  to  have 
gone  on  any  farther ;  but  an  offer 
was  made  to  them  by .  the  archi- 
tect, that  if  he  were  permitted  to 
proceed  more  rapidly,  and  to  use 
the  materials  and  machinery  he 
had  on  the  spot,  he  would  be  en- 
abled to  finish  the  new  works  in 
a  short  jieriod,  and  at  a  reduced 


price.  It  was  e8tiinate4  that 
50,000/.  would,  complete  the  un- 
dertaking. The  architect  was  to 
receive  400/.  a  year,  and  to  be 
allowed  3f  per  cent,  on  any  money 
he  might  advance,  should  it  be 
found  necessary,  beyond  the 
50,000/.  The  sura  of  795,006/, 
which  stood  ii>  the  first  column  of. 
the  estimate,  might  be  considered 
sufficient  for  all  the  works.  There 
was  an  increase  on  the  estimate 
for  the  works  in  progress  at  Ply- 
mouth Sound.  Independent  of 
the  ordinary  works,  they  were 
building  a  light-house  there,  and 
it  was  necessary  that  that  part  of 
the  break-water  which  adjoined 
the  light-Iiouse  should  be  built 
more  substantially  than  the  other 
portions  of  it.  It  was  necessary 
that  it  should  be  built  of  solid  mar 
terials,  and  of  a  large  size,  to  re- 
move any  apprehension  of  danger 
from  the  violence  of  the  sea.  This 
was  the  reason  why  there  was  so 
large  an  addition  to  the  sum  ne- 
cessary for  completing  this  great 
national  undertaking.  It  should 
also  l^e  observed,  that  the  break- 
water had  received  some  damage 
from  the  hurricane  of  the  23d  of 
November  last.  But  it  was  satis- 
factory to  be  enabled  to  state, 
that  the  mischief  was  not  of  any 
very  considerable  extent.  That 
great  national  work  proved,  on 
that  occasion,  that  it  was  perfectly  * 
suited  to  effect  the  object  for 
which  it  was  erected.  To  prevent 
the  possibility  of  its  sustaining 
any  injury  in  future,  it  would  be 
finished  in  the  most  substantial 
manner.  It  was  now  very  nearly 
completed,  and,  when  finished, 
even  with  this  additional  charge, 
would  come  within  the  amount 
of  the  estimate  laid  before  the 
house   in   1812.      Tlie  estimate, 
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before  the  injury  from  the  gales, 
was  286,000/.,  it  would  be  now 
295,000/,  Some  alteration  would 
be  made  in  the  buildings  connected 
with  the  victualling  department, 
&c.  at  Plymouth.  At  present, 
those  establishments  stood  at  op- 
posite sides  of  the  harbour.  The 
establishment  at  South  Down, 
where  the  brewery  was  established, 
was  vei'y  far  removed  from  the 
ships,  and  was  only  accessible  at 
particular  times.  This  was  an  in- 
convenience which  the  admiralty 
meant  to  remove.  The  establish- 
ment was  not  built  on  ground  the 
property  of  the  crown,  but  was 
held  by  lease,  which  lease  was 
now  nearly  expired.  It  was  in- 
tended to  purchase  it,  and  to  re- 
build the  old  houses,  as  had  been 
recommended  by  Earl  St.  Vincent 
when  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
admiralty.  It  was  also  in  con- 
templation to  build  a  sea-wall,  for 
the  ^eater  security  and  conveni- 
ence of  shipping.  The  expense 
altogether  would  amount  to  about 
40,000/.  He  concluded  by  mov- 
ing for  the  sum  of  54,886/.  to 
defray  the  salaries  and  contingent 
expenses  of  the  admiralty  office 
for  the  year  1825. 

Mr,  Hume  could  not  understand 
why  so  large  an  expense  was  in- 
curred on  account  of  the  navy.  If 
the  promises  held  out  by  those 
who  were  at  the  head  of  the  go- 
vernment, in  former  years,  were 
worthy  of  the  smallest  attention, 
that  expense  ought  now  to  be  very 
sensibly  diminished.  The  house 
might  imagine,  because  there  was 
only  an  increase  of  200,000/.  this 
year,  and  200,000/.  last  year,  that 
dierefore  the  matter  was  not  de- 
servinff  of  their  attention — that  it 
was  of  no  importance.  But  they 
ought  not  to  view  the  estimate  in 


that  light ;  they  ought  to  look  to 
what  its  general  amount  was,  and 
to  consider  whether  that  amount 
was  really  necessary.  In  1816,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  ex- 
amine into,  and  estimate  the  pro- 
bable expense  of  the  navy  for  that 
and  subsequent  years,  and  they 
made  their  report  to  the  house 
accordingly.  And  now,  in  th^ 
year  1 S25,  instead  of  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  the  expense  being 
reduced,  it  was  actually  greater 
than  it  was  in  1817.  So  that, 
though  a  reduction  was  made  in 
one  or  two  years,  they  were  now 
increasing  the  charge  very  consi- 
derably. In  1817,  the  estimate 
was  5,242,000/.,  this  year  it  was 
5,980,000/.  Unless  the  world  at 
large  were  at  war  with  this  coun- 
try, there  could  be  no  necessity 
for  such  an  enormous  expense. 
They  had  been  told,  and  they  had 
a  right  to  expect,  that  a  very  great 
decrease  would  be  effected  in  a 
most  important  article — namely, 
the  half-pay  and  allowances.  But, 
so  far  from  that  ex^nse  being 
lowered  to  the  extent  of  which 
hopes  had  been  held  out,  from  5 
per  cent,  to  7  per  cent.,  it  was  ac- 
tually now  very  nearly  as  great  as 
when  the  proposed  reduction  was 
intimated.  He  thought  there  was 
something  very  extraordinary  in 
the  system  of  keeping  up  half-pay 
and  allowances  on  so  extensive  a 
scale.  He  had  no  hesitation  in 
sayinir  that  the  system  was  de- 


cidedly bad.  Why  did  not  bis 
Majesty's  ministers  bring  back  to 
the  service  persons  who  were  on 
half-pay,  whenever  vacancies  oc- 
curred ?  Promotions  were  now  as 
frequent  as  ever,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  condusion  of  the  war, 
when  a  great  number  of  promotions 
were  gazetted.    The  secretary  of 
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the  admirally  had  declared  on  a 
former  occasion,  that  whenever  a 
vacancy  occurred,  it  should  he 
filled  np  hy  individuals  on  half- 
pay.  He  hoped  the  hon.  secretary 
would  lay  on  the  tat>le  a  list  of  the 
vacancies  which  had  occurred  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years,  and  show 
how  many  of  those  unfortunate' 
individuals,  who  were  on  half-pay, 
had  heen  brought  back  to  full  pay. 
He  feared  the  number  would  prove 
very  small  indeed.  In  1 8 1 7,  the  half- 
pay  list  amounted  to  1,146,600/. — 
it  had  gone  on  increasing — and  was, 
in  tlie  present  year,  1,887,692/. ; 
the  reduction,  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  year,  was  only 
88,000/.  In  a  few  days  he  would 
move  for  an  account  of  all  the  pro- 
motions which  had  taken  place  in 
the  last  ye:ir,  which  would  enable 
the  house  to  judge  of  the  extent  of 
this  evil.  From  the  rapidity  with 
which  promotions  were  made  when- 
ever vacancies  occurred,  he  feared 
they  were  not  likely  to  see  any 
great  reduction  made  in  this  branch 
of  the  expenditure.  Two  years 
ago,  the  reductions  effected  by  his 
Majesty's  ministers  seemed  to  be 
dictated  by  a  proper  spirit— that 
of  giving  relief  to  the  country  at 
large :  but  they  appeared  to  have 
k)8t  sight  of  Uiat  object,  and  no 
reduction  had  latterly  taken  place. 
He  thought,,  therefore,  that  it  was 
better  for  the  house  to  look  at  the 
aggregate  amount  of  die  estimates, 
radier  than  to  consider  the  details 
at  the  present  moment.  They 
ought  to  say,  distmctly,  **  so  much 
is  sufficient  for  the  service  of  the 
country,  the  remainder  must  be 
redact."  He  considered  their 
naval  force  at  the  present  moment 
as  entirely  too  large.  Here  was 
an  estimate  of  5,988,000/.  for  the' 
navy.    Was  it  possible,    that  in 


time  of  peace  a  sum  so  enormous 
could  be  wknted?  The  South 
American  States  were  so  firmly 
established,  that  they  were  deemed 
fit  objects  for  commercial  treaties. 
In  that  quarter,  then,  no  fleet  was 
necessary ;  and  he  should  be  glad 
to  know  where  any  extensive  naval 
force  was  required.  The  salaries 
now  paid  in  the  public  offices  were 
quadruple — nay,  quintuple  those 
which  had  been  paid  in  any  former 
peace;  and  unquestionably  there 
was  no  necessity  for  such  an  in- 
crease of  emolument.  The  amount 
of  money  expended  at  this  moment 
for  building  ships  was  enormous. 
No  less  than  1,000,000/.  a  year 
was  thus  laid  out.  The  honourable 
secretary  for  the  admiralty  had 
said,  that  not  more  than  four  or 
five  millions  had  been  thin  ex«' 
pended  during  the  peace :  but  the 
papers  on  the  table  contradicted 
that  statement,  and  their  contents 
would  not  be  denied.  They  were 
throwing  away  a  milli6n  annually, 
on  the  building  of  ships,  which 
were  rapidly  faDing  into  decay. 
We  had  already  no  less  than  500 
ships  of  war,  a  greater  naval  force 
than  all  the  states  of  the  world 
could  command — why,  therefore, 
should  they  go  on  building  ?  They 
ought  to  cease  from  building  new 
ships,  and  apply  themselves  to 
keeping  in  perfect  repair  die  old 
odes.  The  newly  built  vessels 
were  destroyed  by  the  dry-rot. 
The  hon.  comptroller  of  the  navy 
(Sir  B.  Mardn)  smiled  at  die  idea 
of  the  dry-rot.  It  was  die  fact, 
nevertheless,  that  it  was  doing  a 
great  deal  of  mischief.  The  hon. 
comptroller,  and  others  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  house,  had  stated 
that  this  evil  did  not  exist  to  any 
great  extent.  But  their  statements 
were  by  no  means  borne  out.    If 
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he  IqcHf^Bt  the  immenBe  expense  • 
incurred  for  the  repair  .of  vessels, 
he  would  find  that  tlie  dry-rot  did 
very  great  damage  to  the  navy. 
He  would  not  go  the  length  which 
some  individuids  did,  and  say  that 
half  the  navy  was  useless,  but  he 
beheved,  from  concurrent  report, 
that  more  damage  had  been  done 
to  our  ships  of  war  since  the  use 
of  unseasoned  timber  came  into 
fashion^  than  was  ever  before 
known.  Those  who  had  tlie  ma« 
nagement  of  the  naval  department 
tried  all  manner  of  experiments  to 
check  the  evil.  One  time,  they 
used  coal-tar,  at  another  oil:  then- 
they  covered  the  ships  when  build- 
ing,  and  sometimes  they  salted  the 
timber.  They  went  backwards 
and  forwards  with  their  experi- 
ments, which  afforded  the  best 
proof  that  they  themselves  did  not 
know  how  to  remedy  the  disease. 
He  would  ask,  did  they  now  use 
coal-tar,  or  did  they  apply  oil,  or, 
in  shorty  did  they  pursue  any  set- 
tled system  ?  They  were  chang- 
ing their  course  of  proceeding- 
every  four  or  five  years ;  and  he 
now  submitted  to  the  house,  that 
the.  expenditure  of  upwards  of 
1,000,000/.  a-year  for  the  building 
of  ships  deserved  much  mora  con- 
sideration than  had  been  given  to 
th^  subject.  The  discoverv  of 
sfteam  i^av^tion  bad  altered  the 
nature  of  maritime  warfare  alto- 
gether. CoQie  war  when  it  snight, 
the  mode  of  .warfare  in  tb^  narrow 
seas  woi|ld  be  vcHry  difi^rent  from 
what  it  was  at  present.  They  w^re 
now  expending  a  million  «-year  in 
building  ships  of  war,  and  if  a 
period  arrived  for  the  renewal 
of  hostilities,  they  wonld  not,  per-> 
h£^»  be  used  at  all.  it  woidd  b0 
much  better  Co  cease  from  building 
idkips  fbr.the  nexUive  years,  wd  tO/ 


kfiep  ,up,in  good  reptdr  the  five* 
hundred  we  already  possessed.  The 
whole  of  Europe  had  not  that 
number  pf  ships.  Why  iiot  let 
the  timber  for  the  navy  remain  in 
the  forests  until  imperious  neces- 
sity called  for  it  to  be  felled  ?  The 
axe  could  be  applied  whenever  it 
was  really  wanted.  No  man  wished 
more  than  he  did  to  see  an  efficient 
navy  kept  up,  but  he  never  could 
agree  to  the  useless  and  extrava- 
gant expenditure  of  so  large  a  sum 
of  money.  He  saw  a  considerable 
sum  charged  for  the  improvements 
in  dock-yards  and  wharfs.  He 
was  surprised  at  this,  after  what 
had  fallen  from  the  hon.  member 
for  Harwich  (Sir  G.  Warrender). 
That  hon.  member  had  stated, 
that  if  he  had  been  aware,  three 
or  four  years  ago,  that  ships  might, 
be  easily  conveyed  from  Chatham 
to  Sheerness  by  the  means  of 
steam -boats,  which'  could  tow 
them  up  and  down,  the  sum  ex- 
pended on  Sheerness  should  not 
have  been  laid  out.  Here,  how- 
ever, it  appeared  that  the  sum  of 
795,000/.  was  to  be  voted  for 
works  now  in  progress  at  Sheerness. 
When  they  had  such  a  dock-yard 
as  that  of  Chatham,  and  when  ships 
might  be  carried  up  and  down 
without  delay,  by  means  of  steam- 
boats, he  could  not  but  view  this 
establishment  at  Sheerness  as  most 
gratuitous  and  useless.  If,  at  a 
period  of  war,  when  they  had  a 
thousfi^nd  sl>ips,  they  could  do  with- 
out this  establishment,  what  could 
they  possibly  want  with  it  now  in 
a  time  of  profound  peace  ?  There 
was  also  an  enormous  charge— a 
cliarge  of  300,000/.— for  works  at 
Pilyroouth,  whic)i  deserved  the  at- 
tention of  the  house.  When  sums, 
of  this  magnitude  were  called  for^. 
parliament  ought  to  have  a  little 

more 
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nore  deudiej  iofonatiion  than 
oould  be/conitaiiie4  in  ft  speech 
deliveiipd.i(t  the  table.  He  also 
observed  a  charge  for  the  dock- 
yard eatabM^ment  at  Halifax. 
Why  could  not  Halifax  defray  all 
its  own  expenses?  There  was  no 
reason  why  the  people  oif  England 
shoold,  from  year  to  year,  be  bnr-* 
dened  in  this  way.  He  wished  to 
see  the  navy,  which  was,  and  de- 
served to  be,  the  favourite  service 
of  the  country)  kept  in  the  n#st 
efficient  state;  but  he  could  not 
snfier  what  he  conceived  to  be  a 
useless  expenditure,  which  would 
go  op  increasing,  if  it  were  not 
checked,  to  pass  unnoticed. 

Mr.  Robert9on  said^  when  their 
commerce  was  increasing  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  it  was  proper 
that  a  very  large  naval  force  should 
be  kept  up,  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  it.  He  contended  that 
diey  ottght  not  to  cease  from 
building  ships*  since  they  were 
necessary  to  the  welfare  and  se- 
curity of  the  country.  The  hon. 
member  for  Aberdeen  had,  in  his 
opinion,  reqommended  the  most 
mischievous  p<dicy,  on  this  occa- 
sion, that  cott^  possibly  bedevised. . 
Formerly  our  comtnerce  was  con^ 
fined  to  Europe, the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  West  indies ;  but  now  there 
was  not  a  country  on  the  face  of  ^ 
the  earth  wher^  our  ships  wer^  not 
at  anchor.  If,  then,  a  new  rupture 
oecurredy  wasit  not  necessary  that 
a  great  naval  force  should  be  ready 
to  protect  them  ?  He  trusted  his 
Majesty's  ministers  would  not 
shrmk  from  their  duty,  but  that 
they  would  extend  the  navy  aa 
mtlch  as  possible,  not  only  to  repel 
the  aggression  of  foreign  powers, 
but  to  protect  the  immense  com- 
inerce  of  QteaX  Britain* 

Jfr.  Hnm$  said*  he  was  m  anx- 


ious aa  any  man  to  have  the  navy 
in  an  efficient  state — in  such  a. 
state  that  it  might  cope  with  the 
world;  but  the  real  mischievous 
policy  of  which  he  complained; 
was,  the  system  of  building  ships 
merely  to  rot. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed 
to. 

The  sum  of  ^^9,633/.  was  moved: 
for  the  salaries  and-  contingent 
expenses  of  the  Navy  Pay-office. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  the  expense  of 
this  office  in  a  former  period  of 
peace  was  12  or  13,000/.,  and  it 
ought  certainly  to  be  reduced. 

Sir  B,  Martin  said,  at  the  time 
to  which  the  honourable  member- 
referred,  there  was  not  the  shadow 
of  the  business  which  was  now  to 
be  performed.  It  was  utterly  im- 
possible to  execute  it  for  a  smaller 
sum. 

Resolution  agreed  to. 

The  next  vote  was  ^6,760/.  for 
salaries  and  contingent  expeosea, 
of  the  Navy-office. 

Mr.  Hume  thought  th^re  were 
too  many  commissioners  inthia 
department. 

.  Sir  B*  Martin  said,  there  was 
the  same  number  of  commissioners 
now  as  there  had.  been  in  the  time 
of.  the  late  war,  and  there  waa 
qpite  sufficient  to  keep  them  em-, 
ployed..  There  were,  however, 
four  commissioners  less  than  in  the 
American  war.,.  In  1786,  there 
ipere  seven  commissioners.  At 
that  period,  a  commission  was 
appointed  to  investigate  the  state 
of  different  offices,  and  amongst 
others,  of  the  Navy-office.  Xl^y . 
reported,  that  seven  commissioners, 
weve  utterly  insufficient  for  the 
buainessof  the  office ;  and,  in  1 789, 
it  waa  recommended  that  the  num- 
ber should  be  increased  to  ten 
oommisaion^rs. ;  and  at  that  time 
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there  was  not  one-leinth  of  the 
business  that  was  now  performed. 
Since  the  peace,  the  whole  of  the 
transport  department  had  been 
transferred  to  the  Navy-office,  by 
Which  the  pubh'c  saved  20,000^. 
a-year.  The  number  of  commis- 
sioners had  been  diminished,  as 
compared  with  1789,  whilst  their 
btisiness  had  been  increased.  By 
the  order  in  council,  they  might 
have  three  commissioners  in  each 
committee;  but  Lord  Melville 
directed  that  there  should  be  only 
two  to  each  committee.  It  was 
impossible  to  conduct  the  business 
With  fewer  commissioners  than 
they  had. 

Mr.  Hume  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  additional  labour  fell,  not  on 
the  commissioners,  but  on  those 
who  were  under  them. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  sum  of  33,977^  was  voted 
to  defray  the  expense  of  salaries 
and  contingencies  in  the  Victualling 
office. 

TTie  next  resolution  was  for 
157,176/.  for  his  Majesty's  yards 
at  home. 

Sir  Edward  KnatchhuU  com- 
plained, that  many  shipwrights 
and  other  artificers  were  dis- 
charged from  the  dock-yard  at' 
Chatham,  while  none  were  removed 
from  Portsmouth  or  Plymouth. 
The  consequence  of  this  was, 
that  as  the  men  could  procure  no 
employment,  many  of  them,  with 
their  families,  were  thrown  on  the 
parish. 

Sir  George  Clerk  said,  that  at 
the  end  of  the  war,  it  was  found 
that  there  was  not  sufficient  work 
for  all  the  men  employed  in  the' 
several  dock-yards.  To  avoid  the 
necessity  of  discharging  them,  in 
consequence,  it  was  offered  to  con- 
tinue them  at  such  work  as  there 


might  be  for  them  to  do,  but  at  a 
lower  rate  of  wages.  The  men 
received  this  as  a  boon,  and  were 
very  glad  to  continue  in  the  dock- 
yards upon  the  terms  offered  them. 
In  the  course  of  last  winter  and 
the  autumn,  they  expressed  some 
dissatisfaction  at  the  amount  of 
their  wages,  and  were  told  they 
were  at  liberty  to  seek  employment 
wherever  they  could  obtain  better 
pay.  Some  of  them  did  so,  and 
thA'eason  why  this  happened  to 
have  taken  place  in  Kent,  more 
than  in  Plymouth  and  in  other 
places,  was,  because,  on  the  men 
at  Plymouth  being  told  that  they 
were  kept  in  employment  at  the 
reduced  wages  only  in  order  to 
keep  them  from  the  distress  of 
being  without  work,  they  said  they 
were  content,  and  continued  their 
places.  As  to  the  families  of  the 
shipwrights  discharged  from  the 
dock-yards  in  Kent  having  become 
chargeable  to  the  parish,  that  was 
their  own  fault ;  there  was  plenty 
of  work  for  them  to  do  in  the 
private  docks,  but  they  had  entered 
into  a  combination,  and  placed 
themselves  undier  the  direction  of 
a  committee,  who  fixed  certain 
prices,  which  the  masters  would 
not  give.  He  could  assure  the 
honourable  baronet,  that  if  all  the 
shipwrights  who  were  not  abso- 
lutely wanted  in  the  dock-yards, 
should  be  discharged,  the  distress 
would  be  much  greater,  and  more 
general. 

After  a  few  words  from  Sir  B» 
Knatchbullf 

Mr,  Huskisson  said,  he  had 
reason  to  know,  that  there  was,  at 
this  time,  a  great  demand  for' 
workmen  in  the  private  yards,  and 
that  all  the  men  who  had  left  the 
public  docks  would  have  '  found 
employment   there,   but  for  the 
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uisdiefroiw  spirit  of  eombiiiation 
which  influenced  them.  Since  the 
repeal  of  the  combination  laws, 
the  workmen  in  this  and  other 
trades  had  committed  such  ex- 
chesses,  as,  if  they  were  conti- 
nued, woidd  compel  the  house  to 
resort  again  to  the  former  laws, 
the  repeal  of  which,  he  feared, 
had  prejudiced  some  very  vahia- 
ble  interests,  and  had,  in  fact,  beeki 
injurious  to  the  workmen  them- 
selves. He  knew  that  there  were 
many  persons  now  ready  to  give 
the  workmen  employment,  and  the 
statements  of  those  persons  placed 
the  conduct  of  the  workmen  in 
such  light,  as  made  him  feel  more 
indignation  than  he  now  thought 
fit  to  express.  If  they,  had,  in 
any  instance,  become  burdensome 
to  the  parishes,  it  must  have  been 
through  their  own  misconduct. 

Mr.  Hume  was  so  far  from 
blaming  the  government  for  the 
coarse  which. they  had  adopted 
towards  the  shipwrights,  that  he 
thought  it  extremely  humane  to 
keep  them  at  low  wages,  until  the 
revival  of  the  merchant- trade 
should  have  furnished  them  with 
fall  employment.  That  time  had 
now  arrived.  He  was  sorry  to 
add,  to  what  had  fallen  from  the 
right  hon.  the  president  of  the 
bcMird  of  trade,  that  the  conduct 
of  the  workmen,  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  since  the  repeal  of 
the  combination  laws,  which  he 
had  laboured  so  much  to  procure, 
had  been  highly  blameable.  They 
had  attempted  to  impose  upon 
their  masters,  regulations  far  more 
arbitrary  and  degrading  than  diose 
which  they  had  themselves  so 
much  complained  of.  He  hoped 
the  recent  successes  of  the  mas- 
ters who. had  withstood  these  at- 
tempts, would  teach  the  workmen 


that  this  ungracious  and  impolitic 
conduct  of  their's  would  drive 
their  best  friends,  in  and  out  of 
that  house,  U>,  wish  for  the  re- 
enactment  of  the  old  laws. 

Tlie  vote  was  agreed  to,  af^er 
a  few  words  from  Alderman  G. 
Smith. 

Sums  of  560,000/.  for  the  wages 
to  artificers  employed  in  the  yards 
at  home;  of  538,306/.  for  the 
charge  for  timber;  and  for  40,000/. 
charge  for  pilotage,  bounty  for 
slaves,  were  then  agreed  to. 

On  the  Dftotion  being  put  on  the  . 
last  of  the  above  votes, 

Mr.  Hume  asked,  why  the 
bounty  on  slaves  was  inserted? 

Sir  George  Clerk  replied,  that 
it  was  under  the  act  of  partiament 
which  ordered  that  money  to  be 
payable  out  of  the  funds  which 
might  happen  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  treasurer  of  the  navy. 

Votes  of  52,0«2/.  ISs.  5d.  for 
foreign  yards, 

73,572/.  for  victualling  yards, 
55,510/.  13<.  lid.   for  medical 
establishments, 

6,252/.  12«.  7d,  for  the  Royal 
Naval  College,  &c. 

106,027/.  7«.  Ic/.  for  wages  to 
officers,  &c.,  belonging  to  vesseb 
in  ordinary, 

54,787/.  4«.  for  victuals  to  offi- 
cers, &C. ;  and 

40,4($0f.  for  hired  packets,  were 
then  agreed  to. 

On  the  last  vote,  Mr.  Hume 
said,  he  hoped  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  meant  to  take  off 
the  chains  which  w^re  at  present 
-  paid  on  newspapers  sent  to  and 
from  the  colonies,  and  make  them, 
in  this  respect,  similar  to  news- 
papers sent  to  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land, which  paid  either  none,  or 
a  very  small  charge  for  postage. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exehe- 
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qukr  said,'  duit  the  expense  was  so 
inadi  greater  in  the  one  than  in 
tlie  other,  that  some  part  of  the 
charge  must^  in  fairness  as  well 
as  of  necessity,  he  defrayed  by  the 
parties  to  whom  the  papers  were 
transmitted. 

AJr.  Hume  took  this  opportu- 
aity,  having  formerly  introduced 
the  subject  of  the  half-pay  to  naval 
officers  being  made  a  retainer  for 
.their  future  services,  to  ask,  whe- 
ther naval  officers  having  taken 
holy  orders  were  subject  to  the 
.  same  regulations  as  officers  in  the 
array? 

Sir  O,  Cockhtm  replied,  that 
die  regulation  by  which  officers 
on  half-pay  were  struck  off  as 
aoon  as  they  had  taken  holy  or- 
ders, always  prevailed  in  the 
n&vy;  and,  by  a  recent  order,  the 
»amA  regulation  had  been  adopted 
in  the  armyv  This  was,  however, 
only  to  have  a  prospective  ope- 
ration. > 

After  a  short  conversation  be- 
^tween  Mr,  Croker,  Mr,  Humcy 
and  Mr.  TL  WiUon,  the  vote  was 
carried. 

Votes  of  897,500^.  for  half-pay 
to  fiag^fficers, 

ISlfidfiL  for  superannuations 
and  pensions  to  officers  and  their 
-  widows, 

1,500/.  for  bounty  to  chaplains, 

7,O0OiL  for  the  compassionate 
list, 

90,000/.  for  the  widows'  cha- 
rity, 

260,000/.  for  Greenwich  hos- 
pital, were  also  agreed  t6. 

The  house  resumed,  the  chair* 
man  reported  progress,  and  ob- 
tained leave  to  sit  again  on  Wed- 
nesday next 

Mr»  Otndbum  then  moved  the 
seootid  reading  of  the  Unlawfid 
fibeieties  (Ireland)  Bill.    , 


'  The  'dsfoate*  mm  carried'  on  bjr 
Lard  Nugent,  6jr  E.JCnatthhuUy 
Mr,  Or€t^elh  CoUmtl  Trmck,  Mr. 
JSykes,  and  Mr,  Fhiilips,  when 
the  house  divided— for  the  «e- 
-cond  reading,  255;  against  it» 
107. 

House  of  Commons,  Feb,  22.— 
On  the  motion  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  St.  Catherine's-dodc 
bill, 

Mr,  C,  Calvert  rose  to  oppcMie 
it.  The  hon.  gentleman  moved, 
"  That  this  bill  foe  read  a  second 
time  this  day  six  months." 

Mr,  Manning  seconded  the  mo- 
tion. 

Mr,  Wallace  expressed  himself 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  bill. 
The  parties  who  sought  for  it 
wanted  no  exchisive  advantages. 
All  they  wished  for  was  f^ir  and 
open  competition.  They  had  not 
brought  forward  the  measure 
lightly.  It  had  undergone  the 
most  mature  consideration.  It 
was  fit,  that  in  a  great  oomfmercial 
Country,  tliere  should  be  compe- 
tition in  undertakings  of  this  de- 
seription.  Accotntnodation,  and 
that  of  ihe  best  kind,  should  lie 
given  to  their  .merchant-vessels, 
and  that  would  be  best  obtained 
through  the  medium  of  open  com- 
petition. Much  had  been  said 
about  the  accommodation  afforded 
by  the  London-dockicompany,  but 
why  should  they  have :  a  mono- 
poly ?  The  fact  was,  that  those 
who  opposed  the  bill  were  afrsid 
of  losing  the  gainfa  which  they 
realized  by  the  enjoyment  of  a 
monopoly. 

Sir  J,  Yorhe  aaid,  he  took  a 
very  different  view  of  die  sutigect 
from  that  which  had  been  taken 
by  the  right  hon.  president  of  the 
board  of  trade.  He  Cboi^ht  the 
right   hon.    gentleman- v  wa^  net 
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quite  correct  in  Aifiking  that  there 
was  not  sufficient  dock^o-ooih  al- 
ready. When  he  saw  tlie  number 
of  bills  which  were  called  for,  and 
which  were  enumerated  in  the 
paper  pirmted  witli  their  votes,  he 
felt  that  there  was  a  clashing  of 
interests,  which  was  likely  to  end 
in  the  ruin  of  different  parties. 
He  seriously  asked,  whether  the 
gentlemen  who  thus  employed 
their  capital  were  in  the  right. 
In  his  opinion  they  were  not ;  and 
therefore  he  should  oppose  the 
bill. 

Mr.  H,  Sumner  said,  he  should 
support  the  bill.  He  thought 
that  competition  was  in  every 
commercial  concern  a  very  good 
thing:  he  had  no  doubt  that  if 
the  proposed  docks  were  to  be 
laid  aside,  the  existing  companies 
would  raise  their  prices.  For 
this  reason,  although  he  was  no 
subscriber  to  the  measure,  nor  in 
any  other  way  interested  in  it,  he 
should  be  very  glad  to  see  it  car- 
ried. 

Mr.  Grenf ell  replied.  He  said, 
that  the  only  opposition  which 
had  been  made  to  the  measure 
had  proceeded  from  those  who 
were  interested  in  the  present 
dock  companies.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority would  prove  the  sense 
which  the  house  entertained  of 
the  justice  and  expediency  of  the 
biU. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Mcnck  objected,  not 
to  the  principle,  but  to  the  opera- 
tkm  of  the  bill  in  the  particular 
place  which,  was  selected  for  the 
erection  of  the  docks.  The  pa- 
riki  contained  eight  or  10,000 
persons,  who  were  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  the  lighters  on  the  river, 
and  ihey  would  be  deeply  injured^ 
if  it  were  cavried  into  dfect.    He 


objected  also  to  ihe  sacrilegious 
exhumation '  ef  the  ashes  of  the 
dead,  which  must  be  a  conse- 
quence of  it. 

Mr.  Alderman  Thompson  said, 
that  a  large  number  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  parish  of  Bermond- 
sey  had  consented  to  the  measure, 
and  almost  the  whole  body  of 
merchants  and  ship-owners  were 
unanimously  in-  favour  of  it.  He 
heartily  concurred  with  the  bill. 

Sir  R.  Fergusson  said,  there 
was  not  an  out-port  in  the  whole 
country  which  did  not,  with  good  . 
reason,  complain  of  the  London- 
docks.  He  saw  no  possible  ob- 
jection to  the  proposed  bill. 

Mr,  Ellice  said  he  was  instruct- 
ed from  Dublin,  the  merchants  of 
which  port  had  not  at  present 
sufficient  accommodation  in  the 
London  -  docks,  to  support  the 
bill. 

The  house  then  divided,  when 
the  numbers  appeared  to  be— for 
the  second  reading,  118;  against 
it,  30 ;  majority  in  favour  of  the 
second  reading,  88. 

Mr.  Fyshe  Palmer  rose  to  move 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  em- 
power magistrates  at  quarter  ses- 
sions to  effect  exchanges  between 
<;ounties  of  insulated  parcels  of 
land,  for  the  more  convenient  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  To  pro- 
vide a  remedy  for  the  inconve- 
nience and  perplexity  which 
resulted  from  having  certain  pa]>- 
cels  of  land  belonging  to  particular 
counties  situated  at  a  consider-^ 
able  distance  from  those  counties, 
was  the  object  of  the  bill  which 
he  called  upon  the  house  to  give 
him  leave  to  introduce.  The  best 
method  of  prevailing  upon  persons 
to  apply  a  remedy  was  to  provt 
the  existence  of  the  evil :  that  he 
would  endeavour  to  do  by  stating 
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A  few  abort  fact*.     In  the  first 
place,  he  would  .b^  to  remind  the 
house  that  Holy  Island,  which  lay 
off  the  coast  of  Ncrthumberland, 
did  not»  as  one  would  naturally 
suppose  from  the  situation,  belong 
to  that  county,  but  to  the  county 
palatine    of   Durham.      Another 
place,  belonging  to  Durham,  call- 
ed Crake,  was  situated  in  the  cen- 
tre of  Yorkshire,  50  miles  from 
the  courts  of  the  county  of  which 
it  was  called  a  part.      Its  inhabi- 
tants voted  for  members  of  par- 
liament for  the  county  of  Durham, 
whilst   the  assessments   for  land 
were  made,  and  men  were  raised 
and  embodied  for  Yorkshire.     In 
the  same  way  a  part  of  Derby- 
shire was  to  be  found  in  Leices- 
tershire ;  and  a  part  of  Hunting- 
donshire in  Bedfordshire.     From 
the  town  of  Oakingham,  a  tract 
of  land   belonging   to   Wiltshire 
ran  into  Berkshire  for  about  four 
miles  in  length.     It  was,  in  some 
places,  two  miles  in  breadth,  and 
in  others  not  half  a  mile ;    and 
there  was  no  notorious  mark  by 
which  the  boundaries  of  the  two 
counties  could    be  defined.     In 
like  manner    Swallowfield    East, 
and  Swallowfield  West,  both  be- 
longing to  Wiltshire,  were  situated 
in  Berkshire.     He  had  the  au- 
thority of  all  the  magistrates  on 
the  Oakingham  bench  for  stating 
that  the   situation  of  the  three 
parcels  of  land  which  he  had  men- 
tioned had  for  many  years  pro- 
duced a  great  inconvenience.    He 
had  seen  a  bill  which  had  been 
firamed  with  reference  to  tliis  very 
subject,  by  Lord  Chancellor  Hyde, 
afterwards  Lord  Clarendon,  who 
had  resided  for  some  time  in  the 
parish  of  Swallowfield.     The  bill 
was  drawn  up  with  great  acqu- 
racy ;  it  enumerated  every  patishi 


tit]iing,and  village  within  the  three 
parcels  of  land  before  mentioned, 
as  well  as  all  the  evils  which  had 
arisen,  or  were  likely   to  arise, 
from  their  locality ;  and  the  re- 
medy which  it  proposed  was,  that 
those  parcels  of  land  should  be 
annexed  for  all  purposes  whatever 
to  the  county  of  Berks— that  all 
power  and  jurisdiction  over  them 
should  be  taken  from  the  lord- 
lieutenant  and  the  magistrates  of 
Wiltshire,  and  vested  in  those  of 
Berkshire,  with  full  authority  to 
raise  all  dues  and  subsidies,  all 
tenths  and  fifteenths,  and  all  taxes 
whatever.      The   bill    also  con- 
tained a  saving  clause,  guarding 
the  right  of  every  m^n's  inherit- 
ance. '  He  would  not  trespass  on 
the  time  of  the  house  by  entering 
into  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  the 
divisions   of  the    kingdom    were 
effected  under  the  reign  of  Alfred, 
or  under  that  of  Ofla,  or  whether 
the  division  by  tithiogs,  or  by 
counties,  was  of  the  greatest  anti- 
quity ;    but  he  must  beg  leave  to 
say  a  few  words  on  the  constitu- 
tion   of   shires,    from  which   he 
thought  he  could  make  it  appear 
that  the  establishment  of  those 
isolated  spots  in  particular  coun- 
ties, which  created  so  much  incon- 
venience, must   have    been    the 
effect  of  some   overpowering  in- 
fluence in  direct  violation  of  the 
principle  which  led  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  county  courts,  itiner 
rant  magistrates,  and  of  the  ofiice 
of  high  sheriff.     He  found,  from 
several    authorities,    that    there. 
were  three  objects  proposed  to 
be  attained  by  the  constitution  of 
shires.     The  first  was  to  suit  the 
ease  and  convenience  of  the  peo- 
ple, because  all  justice  being  at 
that    time    immediately    in    the 
crown,    and    administered,  only 
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where  the   king  was  pervonally 
present,  the  iDcrease  of  popula-' 
tion  rendered   this  mode  of  dis- 
pensing justice  trouUesonie,     It 
was  therefore  ordered,  that  every- 
shire  should  have  jastioe  adminis- 
tered   within  its^f,    by    county 
courts  holden  monthly  to  settle 
disputes  between  parties,  and  by 
sherifis'  courts  holden  hsdf-yearly, 
to  take  cognizance  of  criminal 
cases.     The  second  object  of  the 
constitution  of  shires  was  the  more 
eagy  conservation  of  the   peace; 
because    the    sheriff,  being  con* 
stantly  resident  in  the  county,  and 
at  a  convenient  distance  from  all 
parts,    could    without    difficulty 
suppress  all  tumults,  and  execute 
an  process.     The  third  was  the 
more  easy  defence  of  the  country, 
and  to   facilitate   the  raising   of 
subsidies,  and  all  kinds  of  taxes. 
These  being  the  objects  proposed 
to  be  gained  by  tlie  constitution  of 
shires,  it  remained  for  him  to  show 
by  what  influence  these  isolated 
spots,  which  he  had  before  de« 
scribed, .  could   have  been  estab-* 
lished  in  almost  every  county,  of 
England.     He  was  of  opinion  that 
they  were  established  by  the  in* 
flaenee  of  men  of  great  rank  and 
power,  and  of  the  church.     Dug* 
dale,   in  his  work   on   Warwick, 
speaks  of  a  spot  of  ground  which 
interfered  with   his  survey,  and 
which  he  found  to  belong  to  the 
county  of  Worcester.  '  In  giving 
an  account  of  it  to  his  readers,  he 
said,  that  it  was   ^'  one  of  those 
parcels  of  land  which  are  so  fre*- 
quently  to  be  found  severed  from 
the  county  to  which  they  belong." 
He  ascertained  that  this  piece  of 
land  belonged   to  the  church  of 
Worcester,  which,  rupon  the  gene- 
ral division  of  land  throughout  the 
kingdom,  had  influen^  enough  to 
1825. 


presierve'it,  aad^v>6fr  after  it  ^eon*- 
tinuod  to  be  taxed  as  part  of  the^ 
county  of  Worcester.     Sometimes 
those  isolated  pareels  of  land  had    . 
been    retained    in    counties,   be- 
cause they  were'  attached  to  the 
seigniories  of  great  noblemen.    In* 
Devxmshire,  on  the  hitherside  of 
die  river  Tamar,  was  a  parcel  of 
earldom  land  which   had  alwaya 
been  taxed   as   l>elonging  to  the 
county  of  Cornwall.   In  the  county 
of  Berks  was  a  piece  of  land  called 
Twyford,  which  belonged  to  Wilt- 
shire, although  it  was   ^0  inilea 
from  that  county  ;  the  reason  was, 
that  it  constituted  part  of  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  abbey  of  Amesbury, 
in  Wiltshire.     He  knew  that  the 
house  would  be  likely  to  object 
to  any  thing  like  innovation,  and 
therefore  he  would  show  a  prece- 
dent for  the  measure  which  he 
proposed.     Ih  1698,  the  counties 
of  Ross  and  Cromarty  were  by  an 
act  of  session  united  for-  all  pur- 
poses, and  have  since  been  con- 
sidered as  one  county  by  almost 
every  act  of  parliament  which  had 
been  passed  relative  to  them.     In 
1740,  many   changes  took  place 
in  the  geographical  situation  of  the 
'  county  of  Dorset ;   and  a  variety 
of  changes  had  at  different  times 
been  maide  in  counties,  by  forming 
several  small  hundreds  into  one 
large  hundred,  and   by  dividing 
large  parishes,  in  order  to  Collect 
the  poors*-rate  more  easily.   There 
was  one  precedent  which  he  could 
not  omit  to  mention,  because  St 
would  have  weight  with  the  house 
as  being  one  of  its  own  measures — 
he  alluded  to  the  act  of  the  41st  of 
George  III.  which  waa  passed  fbr 
the  purpose  of  annexing  Malta  to 
the  map  of  Euro{^i     He  trusted, 
thnt  havhig  made  out  something 
like  a  case  of  precedent,  the  house 
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w4Hdd  noi  ^eet  |o  the  introduc- 
tkm  of  the  bill«  The  hoaourable 
gentleman  concluded  by  moving 
f<Kr  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

Mr,  Peel  had  no  intention  what- 
ever of  oppofling  the  measure :  on 
the  contrary,  he  would  give  the 
Wl  every  conaideration»  although 
he  could  not  at  present  pledge 
Umsdf  to  support  it,  as  it  struck 
him*  there  would  be  some  diffi- 
cidty  as  to  the  dietail  of  the  mea- 
eftiTO.  The  honourable  gentleman^ 
for  instanee,  had  not  stated  what 
he  intended  to  do  as  to  the  elec- 
tive franchise.  Again,  what  ar- 
KSJQgement  was  to  be  made  with 
respeet  to  county  rates,  assessed 
for  works  which  were  already 
eompleted,  but  not  paid  for  ?  The 
bill,  further,  only  proposed  to  give 
the  power  of  estchai^e  to  coun- 
ti0s;  jit  was  not  provided  what  a 
fiQMnty  3hpMld  do  ^hich  desired 
tQ  take,  end  had  nothing  to  offer 
in  return. 

.  Mrp  F.  Palfner  mdf  that,  with 
jtmp0^  ^  the  elective  franchise, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  make 
A^y  ]M»w  arrangement  at  the  eve 
pf  a  dissolution  of  parliamenc 
tiis  view  was,  A«t  no  alteration 
should  take  pl^^ee  until  one  year 
ai)^r  the  ne^t^t  general  electioii.  For 
ihe  matter  of  cqunty-^rate,  the  sum 
lit  stak«  would  be  so  trivial  that  it 
nfMghi  be  easily  disposed  o£ 

Sir  S»  ^t  Mofiand  expressed 
h^ds^f  ifi  favour  af  the  measure. 

Mr^  Fi  F4knpr  suggested  that 
j(t  would,  p^^uqps,  be  mcnre  conr 
^eiHent  to  give  the  power  of  traosr 
for*  than  thet  merely  of  exohangev 

Mr*  0^  Cakfiri  tbovght  that,  as 
Xt  WM»4QeTe  matter  of  local  conr 
,f[e|Menfse,  the  powi»:  of  tnuiafor 
.iwoidd.be  more  eligible. 

,  i4em^  was  then  given  to  bring 
,JDi,ji,;biytpthlitefibct. 


Sir  John  Nenfp&rt  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  amending 
the  law  as  it  stood  with  respect  to 
parish  vestries  in  Ireland,  and  pro* 
viding  for  the  mofe  effectual  con* 
trol,  as  well  as  due  expenditure, 
of  Irish  parochial  rales.  To  in* 
duce  the  houae  to  countenance  the 
introduction  of  this  measure,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to 
diow  that  the  existing  mode  of 
r^ulatiog  parish  business  in  Ira- 
land  was  objectionable.  It  waa 
most  objectionable,  upon  two 
grounds ;  for  first,  there  waa  no 
control  as  to  the  levy  of  the  rate ; 
and  next,  there  was  no  sufficient 
responsibility  as  to  the  di^KMul  of 
the  money  when  collected.  A 
great  deal  of  diflBculty  as  to  all 
church  matters  must  no  doubt 
continue  to  exist  in  Ireland,  so 
long  as  the  religious  parties  of 
that  country  remained  in  their 
present  anomalous,  and,  as  he 
considered  it,  hnproper  situation. 
He  knew  that  he  should  have 
to  meet  this  plea;  and  also  tt> 
contend  with  gentlemen,  whose 
opinions  upon  the  general  question 
of  catholic  rights  were  opposed 
to  those  which  he  supported ;  but 
he  6till  bdieved  that  he  dbould 
produce  some  facts,  of  a  descrip* 
tion  so  entirely  conclusive,  as  that 
all  parties  in  die  house  must  con- 
cur in  the  aeoessity  of  immediate 
investigation  and  reform.  In  the 
days  of  king  William,  the  house 
would  remember,  and  of  queen 
Ann,  die  catholics  of  Ireland,  as 
well  as  the  protestants,  had  still 
^e  power  of  voting  in  vestries^ 
It  was  not  until  (he  reign  of 
Geoigel.  diat  that  power  had  been 
Uken  away;  and  by  the  same 
parliament,  then,  which  had  de- 
clared -it  felony  for  any  cadioUe 
priest  to  marry  dther  a  prolestapt 
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to  ft  iMpiKty  Of  ttfO  pf otestttitt  t6 
one  another.  One  of  tlie  last  acta 
of  tbe  expiring  parliament  "of  Ire* 
land  had  been  to  unite  a  Tariety 
of  parishes,  on  different  pretences, 
one  to  asiodier.  The  extent  of 
some  had  been  so  increased  hf 
that  arrangement  as  to  ^exceed 
Mmetimes  twenty,  or  even  five* 
and-tvrenty  miles.  And  one  cryv^ 
ing  efil  arising  out  of  that  cotuse 
ludbeen,  that  people  residing  at 
one  end  of  a  parish  were  con» 
Btantly  compelled  to  pay  for  Worics 
or  repairs  done  to  a  church  at 
another ;  while,  to  that  very  build- 
ing, which  was  raised  at  their 
cost,  it  was  impossible  in  the  na«- 
ture  of  things  Uiat  they  could  ever 
have  access.  It  might  be  recol- 
lected, perhaps,  that  in  the  last 
session  he  had  moved  for  re- 
turns generally,  of  church-crates 
levied  itr  Ireland  within  the  last 
ten  years«  Those  returns  were 
now  before  die  house :  they  were 
extremely  voluminous;  but  he 
would  not  go  fartber  in  them  than 
was  absolutely  necessary  lor  his 
present  purpose.  A  very  ftw 
items  sdected  of  die  account 
would  be  tttffieient  to  she^  bon. 
gendemen  diM  even  the  Mftttxte 
law  made  to  regulate  Che  conduct 
of  vestries  in  Ireland  wiui  every 
day  evaded,  or  openly  set  at  de* 
mce.  One  ststute  had  fixed 
the  salary  of  parish  clerks,  and 
had  declared,  that  hi  nO  instance 
it  should  exceed  a  given  amount. 
That  same  law  made  a  distinction 
between  the  payment  at  churches 
where  the  service  was  weeklv 
ody,  and  diose  ht  which  it  took 
place  every  day.  Now,  be  would 
show  at  once,  not  merely  that  the 
salary  fixed  for  daily  duty  had 
been  given  where  the  dttty  was- 
only  Soae  on  Sutfiday,  but  that 


fftea  the  utmost  amouflt  »Ik>#ed 
Hbr  daQy  duty  had,  in  mluiy  in* 
stances,  been  exceeded.  For 
example,  the  parish  of  Thurles, 
in  the  county  or  Tipperarv:  in  the 
accounts  of  that  parish  he  found 
one  item  of  between  35L  and  40^ 
Ibr  ornamental  hangings  within 
the  diurch.  Now  thn  was  a  work 
of  decoration,  not  of  necessity; 
and  nine-tenths  of  the  rate  for  it, 
let  the  house  observe,  was  paid 
by  cadiolics  who  had  no  interest 
in,  nor  any  access  to  the  church 
at  all.  In  the  county  of  Wex- 
ford, again,  two  parishes,  ten 
miles  distant  from  each  odier, 
had  been  united:  here  he  found, 
among .  other  curious  arrange- 
ments, ^  Sexton  and  Beadle's 
salary,"  10/.;  raised,  in  the  year 
1814,  to  fOL ;  and  a  note  affixed, 
stating  that  this  increase  had  been  . 
given  "  because  the  practice  of 
ringmg  funeral  bells  was  discon- 
tinued'* f «  Hear,'*  and  kntghier), 
owing— let  hon.  gentlemen  hear 
what  the  rise  was  owhig  to— - 
**  owing  to  die  church  having  no 
bell."  (Much  laughter.)  This  was 
not  a  singular  case  by  )lny  meattt ; 
such  Items  of  **  compdtlsatioil 
were  very  common,  tn  the  very 
next  line  of  his  list,  he  found  **  sa- 
lary to  parish-derit,"  so  tnuch-^ 
and-^80  much  more,  ^  compensa- 
tion to  the  former  clerk  fbr  haviikt 
been  removed.**  In  another  in- 
stance, he  found  die  charge  of 
"  261.  a  year  for  an  organbt  i^  he 
knew  of  no  ripjhts  die  vestry  had 
to  tax  that  pansh  for  such  a  pur<» 
pose.  This  very  charge  of  iOL 
stood  afterwards,  in  die  yeto*  1 805, 
increased  to  50L  **  in  consequence 
of  the  corporation  havilig  with- 
drawn its  SOL  a  year  subscription, 
fbr  want  of  funds."  The  dimg 
did  not  stop  there;  the  principW 
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had  begun;  in  the  very  next  year, 
there  came  a  new  item — "  for 
•  winding  up  the  clock :"  that  ex- 
pense, as  well  as  the  pay  of  the 
organist,  having  got  transferred 
from  the  corporation  to  the  parish. 
But  these  measures,  so  far,  had 
been  moderate ;  the  really  doubt- 
ful ones  were  yet  to  come.  Castle 
.Comber,  in  the  county  of  Kil- 
kenny. Among  the  charges  against 
that  parish,  he  found  die  follow*- 
ing : — "  To  William  Taylor,  car- 
penter, for  work  done  at  the  parish 
clerk's  house,  and  at  the  school- 
house,  22^."  Now,  who  did  the 
house  Uiink  this  William  Taylor 
was  ?  He.  was  actually,  himself, 
both  parish  clerk  and  school- 
master, receiving  a  salary  of  10/. 
in  the  one  capacity,  and  of  2/.,  with 
a  gratuity  of  6/.,  in  another*  In 
this  same  parish,  in  the  same  year, 
there  was  a  charge  of  37/.  6s.  for 
church  robes — this  to  be  paid  by 
a  population,  nineteen-twentieths 
of  which,  at  least,  were  catholic. 
In  another  case,  the  parish  of  Tim- 
jpoul,  in  Queens  county,  a  sub- 
scription appeared,  and  an  ho- 
nourable one,  towards  repairing 
the  church,  of  20/.  from  the  rec- 
tor, and  50L  from  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdown.  With  respect  to  the 
parish  of  Tuam,  where  the  cathe- 
dral church  was  also  the  parish 
church,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
him  once  more  to  refer  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  law.  The  statute  which 
authorized  the  lord^lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  in  some,  cases,  to  unite  a 
parish  church  with  a  cathedral 
church,  had  been,  as  regarded  the 
union  at  Tuam,  entirely  abused. 
The  law  said,  "that  whereas  in 
certain  dioceses  of  Ireland,  the 
cathedral  cfiurches  were  so  incon- 
veniently-situated that  they  could 
not  be  frequented  for.  divine  ser- 


vice, and  were  tberefove '  suffered 
to  ML  into  ruin  and  decay."  Now 
this  was  an  extraordinary  kind  of 
statement.  It  could  not  apply  to 
Tuam,  which  stood  not  **  incon- 
veniently," but  in  the  middle  of  a 
town ;  but  even  where  it  did  ap- 
ply, he  had  very  little  doubt,  that 
while  the  cathedrals  went  to  de- 
cay, the  dignitaries  connected  with 
them  found  means  to  collect  and 
enjoy  all  the  dues  of  their  bene- 
fices. But  the  statute  went  on  to 
'  say,  that  where  this  decay  existed, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  no  pro- 
bability of  repair  for  want  of 
funds,  there  the  union  l9^ith  the 
parish  church  might  take  place, 
half  all  expense  of  repair  to  be 
defrayed  by  the  economy  fund  of 
the  cathedral,  and  the  other  half 
by  the  parish.  Now,  he  repeated, 
the  condition  of  Tuam  cathedral 
could  not  justify  this  union  at  all ; 
but  ^ti\\  more,  the  expense  of  re* 
pair  was  now  defrayed,  not  the 
half,  but  the  whole  of  it,  by  the 
parish.  It  might  be  worth  while 
to  consider  hereafler  of  the  treat- 
ment to  which  the  persons  who 
had  petitioned  against  this  mea- 
sure had  been  subjected  ;  but.  at 
present  he  would  go  on  to  the  ex- 
penses charged  against  that  parish, 
almost  every  item  of  which  was 
in  violation  of  the  statute.  Tq 
begin:  the  salary  of  the  parish 
clerk  was  20  guineas,  20/.  being 
the  highest  rate,  in  any  case,  al- 
lowed by  law.  There  was  a  sex* 
ton  at  10/.  with  an  addition  to  that 
allowance  in  1818.  But  the  most 
curious  charge  was  the  next: 
"  For  12  quarto  prayer-books  for 
the  church,  12  guineas.  For 
two,  bound  in  morocco,  for  the 
communion,"  so  much*  "  For 
eight  smaller,  ones,"  so  much  more* 
l&re  was  scarcely  a  protestant 
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;  iniD  the  ehorch,  but  had  a 
pnjer-book  at  the  cost  of  the 
parish !  Wkh  respect  to  the  col- 
kcttonof  the  assessment,  a  Roman- 
catholic  gentleman  had  offered  to 
collect  it  for  2QL  This  proposal 
had  been  re)ected,.and  it  had  been 
griTen  to  some  one  else  at  SOL 
The  effect  of  aU  this  w|»,  that 
the  pariah  rate,  which  had  in  the 
year  1812  been  twc^pence  farthing 
in  the  pounds  was  now  increased 
nearly  three  times  over;  it  was 
seven-pence.  Then,  could  any 
man  doubt  that  there  was  a  neces- 
sity  for  control  over  proceedings 
like  these,  when  four  or  five  pro- 
testants,  the  only  people  of  that 
class  in  a  parish,  were  taxing  the 
whole  parish  just  in  any  way  they 
pleased?  One  more  rate,  as  to 
another  parish,  into  which,  by 
itself  alone,  all  possible  sins  and 
violations  of  law  ^eemed  to  be 
collected.  Against  the*  parish  of 
St.  Peter,  Droigheda,  there  was 
diarged,  **  An  organist,  50L  a 
year;"  '^  A  boy  to  assist  the  orga- 
nist, 5L  a  year ;"  <*  To  the  tuner 
of  the  organ,  10/."  The  parish 
derk  was  paid  SOi,,  ten  more  than 
waa  allowed  by  the  statute ;  the 
sexton  had  ML,  raised  in  1818 
to  3R  Then,  for  rebuilding  the 
house  of  the  parish  derk  and 
sexton— this  was  in  the  year  1815 
— 4i2^L  9<.  Had  any  body  ever 
heard  before  of  a  parish  building 
houses  for  a  clerk  and  sexton? 
And  at  such  a  cost  as  429/.? 
And  this  was  not  all,  for  actually, 
in  the  year  1828,  there  was,  ^^  for 
improving  the  derk's  house,"  a 
charge  of  SSL  A  further  item  of 
16L  11#.  appeared  for  wax  can- 
dles. And  for  wine  for  the  sacra- 
ment, from  the'year  1812  to  the 
present  time,  from  21/.  to  86/. 
anniially*    It  was  under  diese  dr- 


cnmstances -^  for  he  would  not 
trouble  the  house  farther  with  de- 
tails^that  he  had  thought  it  his 
duty  to  bring  forward  the  present 
measure.  The  cases  which  he  had 
dted  were  perhaps  the  more  pro- 
minent ones ;  but  the  returns  were 
full  of  instances  of  a  similar  de« 
scription.  Against  one  parish  there 
was  a  charge  for  *'  wine  for  the 
communion" — in  one  year,  two 
dozen,  5L  IBs.  In  the  following 
year  there  were  two  dosen  more ; 
and  for  this  there  was  charged 
7L  2$.  Why,  every  gentleman 
who  knew  the  price  of  wine  in 
Ireland,  must  ha  perfectly  well 
aware  that  no  wine  of  the  first 
order — at  least  no  port  wine — 
could  cost  any  such  sum  as  tliis« 
The  truth  was,  that  no  check 
whatever  existed,  neither  upon  the 
price  paid  for  the  wine,  nor  on 
its  diposal.  The  parish  of  Su 
George,  in  Dublin,  had  been  re« 
gulated  a  good  deal  by  a  special 
act  of  parliament ;  but  here,  as  in 
many  other  cases,  the  papers 
called  for  had  been  so  long  kept 
back,  as  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  any  inquiry  last  session  as  tD 
its  affiiirs.  This  course,  indeed, 
was  understood,  and  followed 
pretty  generally :  whenever  papers 
were  called  for  which  were  to 
illustrate  any  grievance,  the  return 
of  those  papers  was  so  delayed, 
as  to  make  any  measure  for  the 
current  session  quite  impractica- 
ble. But,  in  St.  George's- parish, 
the  burden  of  the  rates  was  pro- 
ducing Uie  most  serious  xnisc&ef. 
Houses,  in  consequence  of  the 
assessments  on  them,  remained 
without  tenants  9'  and  as  die  dues 
went  on  all  this  wh^  hccumti- 
lating,  when  a  house  had  been  two 
or  Uiree  years  unooeupied,  >die 
amount  of  the  back  rate  mads  Jt 
hnpossible 
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iB^KMBible  ta  take  k.     No«>  in 
St.  George's  parish,  the  iHuUiBg 
9i  the  diurdi,  which  hail  keen 
cetunated  at  IS^WM^  kuL  gone 
on  to  57,00e£.     A  gieat  part  of 
that  sunr  had  been  vaiaea  vpan 
intefett,  whieh  waa  now  a  heavy 
burdBn   iifraii    the   pariahioiiera ; 
and  tke  tniataes  for  the  building 
had  oontrived  so  as  to  be  exempt 
fimn  eyery  audit  of  theiv  accounts 
except  their  own.      The  pariah 
had  neT«r  been  able  to  get  any 
aoooiint  from  them ;  nor  had  any 
letum  been  made  in  compliance 
with   his    (Sir  John   Newport's) 
motion    Hor   papers  before    the 
house.     The  necessity  of  change, 
he  submitted,  must  be  obvious  to 
•very  man.    His  wish  was,  that 
where    vestries    were    held    for 
building  or  repairing  churches,  <Mr 
for  choosing  parish  officers,  they 
should  not  have  power  to  go  into 
any  other  matter ;  and  that,  at  all 
vestries  held  for  purposes  of  age- 
aeral  description,  cadiolics  as  weH 
m  pffotestants,  should  be  endded 
to  assist    After  addinip,  that  his 
pf«a«itinetta»woa]lS  give  the 
power  «rf  traversing  any  lat^  made, 
and  of  subsequent  appsal^    the 
hon.  hart,  sat  down  by  moving 
feir  leave  to  bring  in  a  biU  ^  to 
amend  the  law  with  rei^>ect  to 
navish  vestries  and  assessments  in 
Ireland,  and  to  provide  for  the 
effectual  control  and  due  expen- 
diture of  all  parochial  rates." 

Mr.  GaMwn  feh  no  disposi- 
tion to  oppose  the  bill  of  the  right 
hon*  hanmet;  for,  to  satisfy  all 
parties,  the  readiest  course  was 
investigation.  The  established 
duireh  must  be  ankitained  in 
Irelandj  and  maintained,  as  to.  all 
expenses  that  were  necessary^  by 
die  popudadon;  bui^  as  far  as  the 
coaection  of  abuse  could  go,  if 


ance. 


abuse  existed,  the  psescnt 
sure  should  have  his  beat 

With  respect  to  the  part** 
nstances  whidi  had  been 
quoted  by  the  hon.  baronet^  he 
was  no*  prepared,  at  the  preaent 
moment  to  go  into  them;  but  he 
had  already  looked  through  the 
returns,  and,  before  any  fordKf 
discussion  took  placev  would  en<> 
deavour  to  attend  to  them  more  . 
fully.— Leawa  waa  then  givea  to 
bring  in  the  biH. 

Sir  Htmry  Pamell  roseto  bring 
in  a  bill  to  amend  the  preaent  state 
of  the  law  between  landlosd  and 
tenant  in  Ireland;  and  titisted 
that  he  should  show  the  faults  of 
the  existing  system  so  clearly  as 
to  have  litUe  to  apprehend  in  the 
way  of  opposition.  He  agreed 
entirely  in  all  that  had  been  urgedt 
both  in  the  house  and  out  of  it, 
against  the  practice  of  subdivi^ 
£ig  forma.  This  practice  had  a 
direct  tendency  to  mcrease  the 
existing  mass  of  poptdatioi^  and 
tlnerefxty  by  consequence,  stiU  to 
deteriorate  its  condition.  The 
vahae  of  labour  in  Ireland  was  al- 
readjf  for  too  low.  It  waa  scarcdy 
possible  for  the  agricultural  la- 
bourer to  sustain  himself  at  an  ave^ 
lageraleof  less  dian  If.  per  day;  the 
piesent  value  of  his  work»  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  coramittoc 
of  inquiry,  scarcely  amounted  to 
4d.  It  waa  admitted  th«t  the 
popidation  of  Ireland  had  in- 
cieaaed  in  a  greater'  proportion 
than  her  capital;  and  one  of  the 
difficulties  of  her  present  situa- 
tioa  was,  that  of  folding  employ- 
ment for  this  increaaed  population. 
The  great  dilBferenoe  between  the 
situation  of  Ireland  and  that  of 
odier  countries  «was,  that  the 
formers  who  possessed  lasget  or 
even,  small  portionB  ofland^mcEe 
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intlMrliabkof  beqae 
■t  their  deotii,  in  so 
«DMiiig8t  their  duldyen.  Thi$^ 
one  canee  of  esrly  mamige^i  and 
thatf  ooHMCted  with  Aeir  Hring 
QB  potatoes,  and  the  dieap  node 
in  which  that  kind  of  Ibod  might 
he  proeorHl,  readcred  the  pepn* 
httion  of  Irdand  the  moat  Bonie* 
nna  (foe  its  aae)  as  well  as  the 
moat  wietehed  of  any  country  in 
Eneope.  Una  practice  of  auh* 
and  anhdhriiioik  of  knds 


was,  m 
daetive 


o&er  vegpectay  pro** 
of  Teiy  givat  income* 
nience  to  the  ooumry,  bat  he 
wdnid  not  now  go  isto  Ae  deKail. 
He  wodd^  if  the  howe  gave  him 
leave,  bring,  in  his  bill,  and  let  the 
whole  sabject  be  al^wards  fbUy 
examined  befine  the  eonniitilee  np 
staarv.  He  eondnded  by  worimg 
for  leflwo  ie  Wing  in  ahill  toanend 
the  law  of  Irelsind,  rdatinf  to  die 
•nb^lettiag  of  taneaoenta^  Leave 
waa  gifen  to  bring  in  the  hilL 

I6ir  H.FofneU  roae  lo  sobmit 
anether  modon^  of  which  he  had 
given  notice,  to  move  for  kavv^to 
bring  in  a  bifl  to  regokto  die 
oflfiee  of  jnatioe  of  peace  ioi  Ive^ 
hmd.  He  did  not  intend  to  tncery 
en  this  oecasion,  into  any  detail 
as  to  the  conduel  of  the  magiH 
sirAey  of  dnt  eonatry,  bnt  lae 
thnnght  that  acnin  mcaavna  wia 
neeeesaory  to  follow  up  and  en** 
force  the  excdient  refulsdens  lew 
speeting  the  angistvates,  ^«dv 
had  been  introdtieed  by  dwr  Mav-« 
^pis.  WeHedey.  One  o£ihe  gnsat 
evils  wbnls  thai;  noble  lobd  had 
tnsd  to  reasedy  wasv  that  of  nw 
gistaateS'  aeting  in  their  private 
hooass^  instead)  of  holding  oeovts 
of  petty  eesaions;  m  practice  from 
winsh  the  ^biosr  injariouv  oonack 
^nneesi  had  preeeeded«'  htlrn 
pendsatly  of  iSims^  lie  dwught  it 


neeearaty  that  thte  iiifoet  of  Kfa**^ 
gistfatei  should  be  vestrletedy 
ae  aa  to  get  tid  eif  asany  at  preeeni 
in  the  comndssion  who  wetfe  nnfi^- 
for  that  sitaaddtt.  In  the  piw»' 
prieqr  of  the  ii^lationa  wUih' 
had  aliteady  taken  phMe^  he  enw 
titely  cenciimred;  but  he  diotight* 
they  had  not  gone  for  enonpi^ 
It  wasy  he  knew,  objected,  that  iS 
all  who  were  unfit  were  removed^ 
diere  woidd  not  be  enough  to  do; 
the  busiHesc  of  the  C9mMnf\  hut. 
if  the  olgeedoa  had  any  tfreight^' 
die  way  in  whidi  die  evilnii|^  her 
remedied,  was  net  by  appoiMingr 
persons  wholly  vefit  for  vi»  dotie^ 
of  the  office.  Hewonidnatatateto' 
the  house  dM  eictent  of  the  ttipi^ 
dons  which  ini^  be  mtrodaeed^ 
He  was  amoMs  that  the  lew*  for 
bringing  in  dw  billviigfat  be  a  astt 
of  ]dedge  that  aoinething  ftirdan^ 
should  be  done  bn  this  snbjeei? 
bnt  what  dm  nattoe  ef  the  pMH 
eise  wmedy  should  be,  he  would 
leave  in  the  hands  df  die  eom^ 
nuttee  appohrted  to  bmg  in  dM 
biUr  satisded  theft  they  would  woft* 
geet  ftueh  remedieB  ae  wenldVaMp 
meet  die^  eircundstanees  of  dM 
ense.  He  dioaght  the  hoQs# 
ec^ht  to  go  forther  than  the  Inali 
gopremneM  had  doiw^  and  tfaaid 
sopM)  neir  prindf  le  should  be  bod 
dewn  m  dm  appeintmetit  oi,  ItbA 
magisdalsK.  The  kw  bbiond 
cdndnded  byKmfing  for  le»re(«e 
bRBg  in  di6  biM.^Lewre  gid^ted;*^ 

Mh.  W.  Smfh  brought  ift  «  Mil 
for' granting  mlief  tsi  perseni  dfoi 
seuting  Irom  the  drnwhof  ttngs^ 
land,  with  fespece  tddie^  cet ^mma^ 
of  selemiiimg'  mamiagee}.  ittMi 
n«s  niftda  fi^t  timer  tndevd^tfd 
to  be'  R&d  die  seeosd  time'  on 
SVid^r,  the  4th  ef  Mardi'Mint^  } 
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tO'turiHg  in  a  hitt-fdr  anfeodhig  anr 
aiJt  of  the  5^th  year  of  the  Ute: 
liingf  for  regulating  the  practioe» 
of  apothecaries  in  England  and' 
Wales.-  A  great  hardship  had; 
h^en  found  to  ariae  front  die>  in- 
artificial  manner  in  which  the  billi 
had  heen  framed,  although,  in  itsi 
principle,  it  was  highly  beneficial. 
Under  the  present  act,  an  apo- 
thecary coold  neither  recover 
payment  of  his  bill,  nor  defend 
a^t  iam  action,  which  might  he 
l^r6aght  ^^nst  him  for  penaldes, 
lyithout  brii^ing  to-  the  court  in 
which  the  trial  might  take  place 
aome  person  to  prove  the  hand- 
Wfitng"  of  the  warden  and  ex* 
aniner.of  the  Apothecaries'  Com- 
ptay  to  the  certificate  which  was 
his  licence  for  practicing.  The 
h^«  member  proposed  to  amend 
thief,  by  introducing  a  clause, 
^nkirig  the  seal  of  the  company 
•ipideBce  in  all  caseitf,  gulundiag 
gainst  the  possibility  of  that  seal 
being  ibtged^  by  providing  for  the 
pumsbment  of  persons  committing 
snefa  a  frauds  It  happened  that 
ntfen  frequently  came  from  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  to  settle  in  Lon- 
don* who  were  as  well  qualified  to 
Ketise  as  those  who  had  been 
used  by  the  Apothecaries' 
Cotbpany.  He  proposed,  tliere* 
ftre,  to  extend  to  persons  who  bad 
been  properly  examined  by  the 
Uftiversities  of  Dublin,  Edinburgh, 
at)d  Glasgow,  the  same  privileges 
as  .were  possessed  by  those  who 
hid  received  the  certificate  of  the 
London  apothecaries*  The  other 
Scotch  universities,  owing  to  the 
laxity  of  their  practice,  with  re* 
apect  to  examinations,  could  not 
at  present  be  included  in  the  bill 
consistently  with  a  due  regard  for 
the  public  safety.  If  the  sum  of 
lU*  were  transmitted  to  Aber- 


deen,' iMT  'St.  An^ew's  College^ 
the  dipknaa,  of  which  it  was  the. 
price,  was  xegiklarty  tsAnsmitted^ 
by  the.  post.  This  pvactioe*  he- 
regretted,  because  it* added  little 
to  the  revenues  of  those  eollegea,- 
while  it  disinherited  them  of  thai 
reputation  which  they  derived  from  • 
their  ancestors,  among  whom  hsnl- 
been  some  very  eminrat  men.  la 
some  future  bill,  when  these  ooU 
leges  should  have  acquired  a  bet^ 
ter  habit,  audi  the  publio  health, 
thereCbre,  had  some  stronger  .se« 
curity,  he  should  be  willing  >to  see 
them  included. 

After  4  iew  words  from  Mr* 
Croker^  leave  was  giten  to  bring 
in  the  bill. 

Hm$e  of  Lords,  Feb.  M.^Tke 
Lord  Cbtmcellor  rose,  pursuant  to 
the  notice  he  had  given,  to  mova 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill  he 
had  introduced  for  amending  the 
present  forms  of  |Nroeess  and  judi- 
cial proceedings  in  Scotland.  He 
would  detain  their  lordships  only 
a  few  minutes,  in  stating .  the 
grounds  on  which  he  proposed 
that  this  bill  should  now  be  read  a 
second  time.  It  would  be  recol- 
lected that  it  had  been  thought 
proper  to  institute  an  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  judicature  in  Scotland, 
and  that  a  commission,  consisting 
of  persons  qualified  to  give  ^ 
best  informaticm  on  the  subject, 
had  been  appointed.  The  oon^ 
mission,  which  was  composed  of 
men  distinguii^ed  for  knowledge 
and  learning,  and  who  had  been 
selected  for  the  purpose  of  eon« 
veying  to  the  house  the  best 
opinion- which  could  be  obtained« 
were  unanimous  in  the  report  which 
they  had  made.  The  biU  which 
had  been  brought  under  die  eoD- 
sidertition  of  die  house  last  sea^ 
sions,  was  brought  fi)rwaid  in 
conformity 
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toofymdtjf  with  di6  opiiuoii  of  the 
conmiiflsion,  wtlh  tbe  exception^  of 
flome  stigfat  ahfirations  respecting 
die  j«iry>  court.  The  present  bill 
was  similiir  to  that  which  had 
passed  the  house  last  session,  and 
It  would  be  competent  to  those 
noble  lords  who  thought  the 
meaanre  susceptible  of  Ikrther 
improTement  to  o£Per  their  amend-^ 
ments  in  the  committee.  The  bill 
of  last  year  had  undergone  consi- 
derable changes  in  another  quar- 
ter; but  it  had  not  been  thought 
confonnable  to  the  dignity  of  the 
house  to  alter  its  proceeding  on 
the  authority  on  which  these 
duuEiges  originated.  There  might, 
however,  be  some  suggestions 
which  would  be  available  in  fram- 
ing other  enactments  of  the  bill ; 
ai^  it  would  be  for  their  lord*- 
ships  to  determine  whether  the 
bill  should  pass  as  it  now  stood, 
or  receive  alterations  of  the  kind 
which  had  been  suggested.  If 
tbev  should  find  the  nature  of  jury 
trial  so  completely  understood  as 
to  warrant  a  change,  they  would 
have  to  consider  whether  it  ought 
to  be  tether  extended,  or  remain 
in  its  present  state.  In  proposing 
the  second  reading  of  die  bill 
this  day,  it  was  his  intontion  to 
move  its  commitment  on  Monday 
next. — The  bill  was  then  read  a 
second  time. 

Lard  S^ffield  rose  to  propose  an 
act,  declaring  spring-guns,  or  other 
instruments  of  death,  set  in  gromds 
&r  the  preservation  of  game,  un- 
lawful. The  custom  of  their  lord- 
ships' bouse  precluded  any  de- 
tailed argument  on  a  first  reading ; 
and  the  discussion  of  the  measure 
would  of  course  take  place  with 
more  propriety  on  the  seosnd 
reading  than  on  the  present  occa- 
sion.    He  ahouldy  thetefi)«ie,  in 


ccmfiMtnHy  with  the  practice  of 
Aie  house,  confine  himself  to  a 
few  observations.  The  object  of 
the  bill  he  had  akeady  stated.  If 
he  If' ere  now  to  enter  intQ  any  of 
the  reasons  which  operated  witH 
him  to  propose  this  bill,  he  should 
more  particulhrly  call  their  lord* 
fthips'  attention  to  the  dreadful  and 
melancholy  accidents  which  had 
frequently  been  occasioned  by 
spring-guns.  It  would  appear, 
upon  examination,  that  it  was  not 
poachers  alone  who  suffered. 
Many  innocent  persons  had  be- 
come the  victims  of  those  instru- 
ments of  death,  and  there  was  an 
instance  in  which  royal  blood  had 
very  nearly  been  shed  by  a  springs 
gun.  What  he  would  request  of 
their  lordships  particularly  to  con- 
sider was  this-^that  the  conse- 
quence of  authorising  the  use  of 
spring-guns  was  to  give  to  an 
individual  the  power  of  punishing 
with  death  an  offence,  for  com- 
mitting which  the  oflfender,  if 
brought  to  trial,  would  be  pun- 
ished in  a  more  lenient  manner. 
He  could  not  think  that  capital 
punishment  ought  to  be  thus  left 
to  individuals,  even  if  it  could  be 
certain  that  the  punishment  was 
always  to  fidl  on  offenders ;  but, 
as  he  had  said,  it  was  not  poachers 
only  who  were  exposed  to  the 
efifects  of  spring-guns.  He  was 
quite  sure,  however,  that  in  no 
case  would  any  noble  lord  wish  to 
inflict  the  punishment  of  death 
with  his  own  hands  on  an  offender ; 
and  yet  such  was  indirectly  the 
consequence  of  setting  spring- 
guns.  He  was  convin<^  that  if 
this  view  of  the  subject  were  duly 
impressed  on  persons  of  benevo- 
lent feelings,  they  would  never 
allow  spring-guns  to  be  set  in  their 
groiuids.    There  was  at  present, 
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a»  he  flfaoitid  liereafter  prove»  n> 
distinct  law  on  the  subjeet,  and 
the  object  of  the  biU  he  should 
propose  was  to  declare  the  law. 
The  mode  in  wfaieh  he  would  pn>* 
pose  to  do  this^  would  be  by 
aaologieal  reference  to  other  caees 
in  which  deckratory  laws  had 
been  introduced;  but  at  present 
he  should  not  trouble  dseir  hnrd- 
riups  with  any  thing  fiurther,  except 
to  moTe  that  the  bill  be  now  read 
a  first  time«  He.wanld  move  the 
second  reading  on  that  day  se'n- 
nightf  if  that  day  suited  the  con*- 
venience  of  their  lordahips. 

Earl  Orosvenor  approved  of  the 
biU,  which  he  was  convinced 
would  do  a  great  deal  of  good. 

House  of  Commons^  Feb.  M, — 
Mr,  Jldermtm  Thompson  present- 
ed a  petition  from  the  deders  in 
tobacco  of  the  city  of  London, 
pra3ring  for  a  reduction  o£  the  duty 
on  that  article.  It  was  purchased, 
the  petitioners  observed,  at  4d, 
per  lb.,  and  the  duty  on  it  was  no 
less  than  4«.  per  lb.  This,  they 
complained,  was  a  very  great  in- 
centive to  smuggling;  and  they 
also  objected  to  the  tax,  becauae 
it  fell  most  severely  on  the  lower 
ordera  of  the  people.  He  (Mr. 
Alderman  Thompson)  hoped,  that 
amongst  the  reductions  which  the 
Ckaneellor  of  the  EaDchequcr 
meant  to  announce  in  his  fiaancial 
statement  on  Monday  next,  the 
tax  on  tobacco  would  not  be  fi»v 
gotten. 

The  petition  was  then  read,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Hums  moved  to  revive  die 
committee  appointed  last  session 
to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of 
allowing  or  prohibitsmg  the  ex- 
port of  machinery.  He  had  dd 
personal  interest  in  the  fuesdoa, 
(the  hon.  member  said),  but  he 


considered  it  one»  novertbdesi^  oC 
very  great  inqiortanee.  With  re* 
spect  to  the  case  as  it  stood,  tho 
custom-house  oflBceis  decbrcd 
that  it  was  impossiUe  to  carry  it 
into  efiect;  they  weie  unaUe,  con* 
stantly ,  to  detennine  what  was,  and 
what  was  not,  a  prohibited  article* 
Machinery  now  was  smugi^od  oot 
of  die  country  to  a  very  considei 
able  amount.  France  encounsed 
this  practice  as  far  as  she  ooiud ) 
and  we  ourselves  sustained  a  loos 
of  revenue  by  it.  Again,  the 
grossest  errors  of  judgment  had 
been  committed  in  die  selection  of 
articles  to  be  pnAibited.  He  was 
credibly  inibrmed  that  a  gient 
number  of  instruments  f<Hrbidden 
to  be  exported  on  the  pkaof  grent 
nieety  being  necessary  toesiistlmct 
them,  were  in  &ct  of  so  simple 
and  easy  a  composition,  that  they 
were  made  by  boys  only,  snd 
learners  in  the  trade*  The  pv«K 
hibition,  as  it  existed,  porodueod 
an  immense  loos  to  indvfi^mls. 
One  madnnist  alone,  Mr.  Bnmsh, 
of  Piccadilly,  had  lost  lOO^MM. 
which  he  m^^  have  gained,  if  he 
had  been  a&owed  to  export  his 
hydranUc  presses.  Again,  aitaclcs 
tvere  prohibited,  whidi  we  could 
have  no  object  m  keeping  Ottr 
neighbours  without.  Coiasng  mn- 
cfaines  of  sll  lands,  for  instanee, 
were  forbidden.  Why  should  we 
prevent  the  French  firom  eoinhig? 
He  (Mr.  Hume)  had  nor  douiht 
that  he  should  addluoe,  in  die  cona- 
mittee^  soeh  evidence  as  wouU 
convince  die  most  scru^mkns 
minds  of  the  propriety  of  repeal 
ing  die  psesent  jrestaricdonB.  The 
hoHk  member  oonahided  by  mew- 
ing' for  a  select  commilitee  to  in- 
<pm  into  the  laws  lespeoting  ike 
exposlation  of  madimeTy. 

Mr..  Hmlauom  suppoDrted  the 
modon. 
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The 
and  csnried, 
ajppouited. 

Mr,  Mmrtm  rose,  pursuanl  ta 
fak  Botioe»  toask  leave  to  bring  in 
a  btU  to  prevent  beai^baitingy  and 
other  crad  practices.  He  sub« 
mitted  his  motion^  with  perfect 
eosfidewe  of  its  success,  to  the 
hoiiae»  because,  in  the  interval 
which  had  dapaed  since  the  last 
session  of  parluunient  and  the  pre- 
sent time,  he  had  conversed  with 
every  ahlerman  of  the  city  of 
LoMOft,  with  almost  every  police 
magistrate  in  the  various  districts 
of  the  metropcdis,  and  indeed  with 
many  m^trates  in  differ^it  parts 
of  the  country,  and  had  collected 
from  their  conversation,  that  it 
waa  their  unanimous  opinion  that 
these  erud  practices  ought  to  be 
piifc  down  without  further  delay. 
He  had  been  told  over  and  over 
again  by  them,  that  nothing  was 
more  ^ooducive  to  crime  than  such 
sports — that  they  led  the  lower 
orders  to  gambling — that  they 
edttcated  them  for  thieves — and 
that  they  gradually  trained  them 
1^  to  Moodshed  and  murder.  The 
reason  why  the  police  could  not 
meddle  with  these  praetices  was, 
that  they  were  not  in  general 
exiubited  fOr  money.  He  held, 
however,  in  his  hand,  an  t^kt^ 
which  waa  placarded  tkroughout 
the  town  quite  as  publicly  as  any 
t^fiche  would  be  that  aaoouneed 
the  benefit  of  Madame  Vestris^  or 
any  other  singer  at  the  opera. 
That^^Ae,  however,  would  bring 
the  sports  under  the  notice  of  the 
pc^ee,  since  it  fixed  a  psice  upon 
the  ticket  whieb  was  required  for 
adnnssbn  to  thesk.  It  announoed 
that  <*  Billy»  the  pbenomeaon-  of 
the  eaoine  race,  and  superior  ver- 
k  kiBov/'  would  go  diimigb  his 


w<otaderfiil  perfcimanees  on  Tiies^ 
day  next,  uid  that  the  receipts  of 
the  pit  woidd  oft  that  evemng  be 
presented  to  the  distressed,  widow 
of  Billy's  late  proprietor.  .  It  then 
stated,  that ''  a  dog-fight— a  taff»* 
loose  match  with  two  dogs  and 
two  fresh  badgers-^and  adcawing 
match,'^  would  follow  this  astound- 
ing spectacle;  and  that  aevend 
dogs  would  then  be  tried  at  a  bear, 
previous  to  their  being  sent  out 
upon  thdr  travds  to  foreign  dimes. 
The  doors  were  to  be  open  at 
seven  o'clock,  the  performance  to 
begin  at  half-past,  and  the  admits 
tance  to  be  3#.  each.  The  whole 
of  the  sports  were  said  to  be  in* 
stituted  by  die  "  express  invitation 
of  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
of  the  first  distinction."*  He  ex* 
pected  that  thia  declaration  would 
secure  to  htm  the  vote  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Winchel* 
sea.  On  a  former  oceaaion  that 
hon.  member  had  said  that  he 
(Mr.  Martin)  meddled  only  with 
the  sports  of  the  poor,  and  tamed 
away  his  eyes  from  those  of  the 


•  We  sabjoiii  the  *^  afflche"  to  which  fhe 
hon.  memher  alluded :— "  By  the  exprat 
inviiBtion  of  several  nobleiaeii  and  gemk* 
men  of  distinctioo. — Billy,  the  phenomenoQ 
of  the  canine  race,  and  superior  vermin 
Idller  ofhisday,  havmg  killed  neariy  4,000 
rats  in  about  aewen  hoori,  wifl  onov  more 
g*^  tbrongh  hit  wonckrftd^  caiear  of  destroy  <• 
iog  a  proportionate  number  thereof,  in  ten 
minutes,  at  the  Westminster  Pit,  on  Tuesr 
day,  March  1,  lS2d.  The  receipts  of  the 
nt  o#  that  evening  to  be  presented  ta^tbe 
distressed  widow  of  the  late  C.  Dew,  who 
was  the  owner  of  this  matcfaleis  canine 
perfonner.  After  which  a  dog-fight,  a 
turn-loose  match  with  two  d(igs  and  two 
fresh  badgen,  a  drawing  matdi,  and  se»> 
vcral  buU'dogs  to  be  tried  at  the  beaf^ 
befiure  their  departure  for  foreign  dimea. 
Billy  can  be  matched  to  kill  100  rate 
against  any  two  dogs  in  England,  for  100 
sBvereigiu.  Doors  open  at  7,  commeaee 
at  hatf-past    Admittance,  Si.  each." 

^        rich. 
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rich.  He  diiino  such  thing,  but 
was  equadly  anx|ous  to  medcllc 
with  both,  when  he  found  them  op^ 
posed  to  the  dictates  of  humanity. 
The  hon.  and  learned  member  had 
said,  ^f  Show  me  that  the  nobility 
take  part  in  those  sports,  and  I 
will  join  with  all  my  heart  in 
putting  them  dovtrn»"  He  was 
trorry  to  say,  that  to  his  knowledge 
some  persons^  of  rank  and  name 
did  patronise  these  cruel  practices ; 
and  he  mentioned  the  fact  now,  to 
secure  the  vote  of  the  honourable 
and  Jeamed  gentleman.  The  per- 
sons to  whom  he  alluded,  deserved 
to  be  stigmatised  with  severer  re- 
probation than  the  poorer  classes, 
against  whom  alone  his  bill  was 
aaid  to  be  directed.  Their  educa- 
tion ought  to  have  given  them 
feelings  averse  to  cruelty  and 
bloodshed,  and  to  have  taught 
them  that  their  example  would  be 
of  vast  importance  in  propagating 
such  feelings  among  tli^ir  inferiors 
in  station.  He  therefore  trusted 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Winchelsea  would  redeem  the 
pledge  which  he  had  given  him, 
and  would  give  his  strenuous  sup- 
port to  the  bill  which  he  now  asked 
leave  to  submit  to  their  future 
consideration.  He  could  see  no 
rational  objection  that  could  be 
lurged  against  it.  By  the  Mary- 
le-bone  Act,  all  bear-baiting  and 
other  barbarous  sports  were  pro- 
liibLted  within  that  parish;  and  it 
appeared  to  him  difficult  to  assign 
any  reason  why,  if  the  "parish  of 
Mary-le-bone  were  to  be  exempt 
from  such  inhuman  exhibitions, 
the  parishes  of  St.  George  and  of 
St.  Margaret,  or  of  any  other  saint, 
were  to  be  disgraced  and  disgusted 
by  them.  It  was  not,  however, 
merely  bear-baiting,  and  sports  of 
a  simSar  nature,  that  he  wished  to 


abolish;  there  were  other  prae~ 
tices,  equally  cruel,  with  which  he 
thought  the  legislature  ought  to 
interfere.  .He  would  give  them 
an  instance  of  what  he  meant. 
There  was  a  man,  a  Frenchman, 
called  Majeadie,  whom  he  consi* 
dered  a  disgrace  to  society.  In 
the  course  of  last  year  tins  man 
came  to  England,  and  at  one  of 
the  anatomical  theatres  exhibited 
a  series  of  experiments  so  atrocious 
as  almost  to  shock  belief.  H<e 
would  not  trust  himself  to  express 
a  further  opinion  upon  this  fellow's 
conduct,  but  would  merely  say 
that  he  looked  upon  those  who 
witnessed  it  without  interiering  to 
prevent  it,  almost  in  the  light  of 
criminals.  This  Mr.  Majendie 
got  a  lady's  greyhound,  lor  which 
he  paid  the  sum  of  ten  guineas. 
He  first  of  all  nailed  its  front,  and 
then  its  hind  paws  to  the  table 
with  the  bluntest  spikes  that  faife 
could  find,  giving  as  a  reason  for 
so  doing,  that  the  poor  beast  in  its 
agonies  might  tear  away  from  the 
spikes,  if  they  were  at  all  sharp 
and  cutting.  He  then  doubled 
up  its  long  eairs,  and  nailed  them 
down  to  the  same  table  with  similar 
spikes.  He  then  made  a  gash 
down  the  middle  of  its  fiioe,  and 
proceeded  to  dissect  the  nerves  on 
one  side  of  it.  First  of  all,  he 
cut  out  those  nerves  which  bdoi^ 
to  the  sight,  and  whilst  p^lbrming 
that  operation,  said  to  the  specta- 
^rs,  **  Observe,  when  I  pass  my 
scalpel  over  these  nerves,  the  dog 
will  shut  its  eyes."  It  did  so. 
He  then  proceeded  to  operate 
upon  those  of  taste  and  hearing. 
After  he  had  finished  those  opera* 
tionsj  he  put  some  bitter  food  on 
the  tongue  of  the  dog,  and  hal* 
looed  into  his  eat.  The  dog  re- 
pudiated the  food,  and  was  insen- 
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sible  to  the  sound.  Tlii$  surgical 
butcher,  or  butchering  surgeon — 
for  he  deserved  both  names — then 
turned  round  to  the  spectators, 
and  said,  '*  I  have  now  finished 
my  operations  on  one  side  of  this 
dog*s  head;  as  it  costs  so  much 
money  to  get  an  animal  of  this 
description,  I  shall  reserve  the 
other  till  to-morrow.  If  the  ser- 
vant takes  care  of  him  for  the 
night,  according  to  tlie  directions 
I  have  given  him,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  I  shalLbe  able  to  continue  my 
operations  upon  him  to-morrow 
with  quite  as  much  satisfaction  to 
us  all  as  I  have  done  to-day ;  but 
if  not,  though  he  may  have  lost 
the  vivacity  he  has  shown  to-day, 
I  shall  have  the  opportunity  of 
cutdi^  him  up  alive,  and  showii^ 
you  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the 
heart  and  viscera."  He  was  aware 
of  the  necessity  of  m^ing  some 
experiments  on  living  aniinals; 
but  then  they  should  be  performed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  as 
little  suffering  as  possible.  That 
was  the  opinion  of  the  most  end* 
nent  professors  of  medical  science. 
He  held  in  his  hand  the  written 
declarations  of  Mr.  Abernethy,  of 
Sir  Everard  Home,  of  the  profes- 
sors of  medicine  at  Cambridge  and 
Oxford,  and  of  several  other  re- 
spectable medical  gentlemen,  to 
that  effect.  They  a&,  he  believed) 
imited  in  condemnation  of  such 
excessive  and  protracted  cruelty 
as  bad  been  practised  by  this 
Frenchman.  He  had  heard  that 
this  fellow  was  again  coming  to 
this  country  to  repeat  his  experi- 
ment. He  therefore  had  mentioned 
it  to  the  house,  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  gain  publicity,  and  excite 
against  the  perpetrator  of  such 
unnecessary  cruelty  the  odium  he 
merited.     He  trusted  that  when  it 


was  known,  the  Mhw  Would  liot 
find  persons  to  attend  his  lectures^ 
and  would  thus  be  compelled  to 
wing  his  way  back  to  his  own 
country,  to  find  in  it  a  theatre  for 
such  ai>ominable  atrocities.  Aftet 
some  further  observations^  he  con^ 
eluded,  by  moving  for  leiive  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  prevebt  bear** 
baiting  and  other  cruel  practices. 

Sir  M.  W,  Ridley  said,  that  he 
shoidd  oppose  the  motion,  because 
he  considered  legislation  on  such 
paltry  subjects  to  be  quite  un« 
necessary  and  uncalled  for. 

Mr,  Martin  did  not  conceive 
that  this  bill  was  upon  a  subje^ft 
too  paltry  for  legislative  notice,  or 
that  it  was  so  uncalled  for  as  the 
hon.  member  repiiesented  it.  AD 
the  magistrates  of  the  meiropodiB 
called  for  a  law  to  put  down  these 
practices  as  a  nuisance :  was  not 
their  call  entitled  to  some  respect 
from  the  attention  of  parliament? 
I(  W2|s  not  creditable  to  tlie  house, 
— nay,  more,  it  was  discreditable 
to  any  member,  to  rise  and  say, 
not  that  he  w6uld  negative  the  biQ 
when  it  was  brought  in,  but  that 
he  would  not  permit  it  to  be  cab* 
vassed  at  all  in  parliament.  Would 
any  man  get  up  and  boldly  say  to 
them,  **  I  am  such  an  amateur  of 
cruelty,  that  I  will  not  even  allow 
a  measure  to  be  discussed  which 
tends  to  abolish  it?"  Suchlan** 
guage  no  man  would  dare  to  uttet  z 
and  yet  what  has  been  said  tlmt 
evening  approximated  very  closely 
to  it.  He  was  afraid  that  he  aliould 
be  defeated  upon  thi^  biH ;  bat  If 
he  was,  the  glory  would.be  with 
him,  and  the  disgrace  #ith .  those 
who  vanquished  him.  He  was, 
however,  confident  that  at.  some 
future  period  it  woidd  be  passed 
into  law*  He  would  not  say  that 
it  would  meet  with  that  aucoesa 
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whilst  under  his  direction ;  bet  if 
the  gentlemen  opposite  woidd  tak^ 
it  up,  as  they  had  done  his  bill  for 
giving  counsel  to  pHsoners  accused 
of  feVoky,  which  they  had  almost 
brought  to  a  successful  issue,  he 
would  wiUin^y  surrender  it  into 
their  hands,  and  would  rejoice  at 
seeing  them  obtain  that  success, 
which,  at  present,  he  was  afraid, 
would  be  denied  to  his  eflbrts. 

Mr.  Gordon  objected  to  the  mo- 
tion on  the  same  grounds  as  his 
hfio.  ^end  the  member  for  New- 
castle. 

Mr^  F,  Buxton  did  not  think 
this  subject  to  be  so  insignificant 
as  not  to  deserve  the  notice  of  the 
house.  The  honourable  member 
fiur  Galway  had  conferred  a  very 
sensible  benefit  upon  the  commu- 
nity by  his  continued  exertions  in 
the  eaus^  of  humanity.  His  bill 
had  already  produced  a  beneficial 
and  extraor(&nary  change  in  the 
manners  of  the  lower  orders,  and 
was  £ir  from  having  produced  that 
unneoessary  litigation  which  some 
gentlemen  had  anticipated.  He 
had  an  accoimt  of  the  prosecutions 
wfaieh  had  been  instituted  under  it 
Tliey  were  71  in  number,  and  in 
69  cases  convictions  had  been  ob- 
tained. He  had  heard  from  those 
who  attended  SmitfafieUL-market, 
that  a  great  revolution  had  taken 
place  in  it,  owing  to  the  exertions 
of  die  hon.  member.  Even  those 
wlw  were  die  first  subjects  of  his 
attacks,  had  recently  come  fbrward 
to  svbseribe  to  the  funds  of  "  The 
Sodety  lor  Preventing  Oruelty  to 
Animals." 

Mr.  Alderman  Bridges  support- 
ed the  bill,  and  gave  his  concur- 
icnce  to  the  statements  of  the  hon. 
nonber  for  Galway. 

Mr.  BuUerworth  hoped  that  the 
hon*  member  for  Galway  would 


extend  the  powers  of  hnbBl  to  the 
savage,  abominable,  and  unchris- 
tian practice  of  prise-fighting, 
whidi  had  led  in  many  recent  in- 
stances to  the  loss  of  life. 

The  gallery  was  then  cleared  for 
a  division,  when  there  appeared 
for  the  motion,  41 ;  against  it,  29 ; 
majority,  12. 

The  house  having  resolved  itself 
into  a  committee  of  supply,  the 
further  consideration  of  the  navy 
estimates  was  proceeded  with ;  and 
the  various  resolutions  were  agreed 
to  widiout  any  division. 

Sir  Joseph  For^e  observed,  that 
the  salary  of  the  private  secretary 
of  die  first  lord  had  beenraised  from 
SOOl.  to  510/.  a  year.  He  should 
be  glad  to  ask  his  hon.  and  gallant 
friends  who  sat  around  him  what 
was  the  reason  of  this  increase. 
While  he  was  on  this  subject  he 
must  observe,  that  though  he  con- 
sidered such  an  increase  of  salary 
to  be  not  very  consistent  with  that 
economy  which  had  been  so  oflen 
recommended  by  the  house  to  be 
observed  in  all  branches  of  the 
public  service,  and  which  principle 
of  economy  had  already  reduced 
the  board  of  seven  lords  of  the 
admiralty  to  a  board  of  five,  he 
should  not  have  suggested  sudi  a 
question  had  he  not  happened  to 
have  made  a  speech,  unfortunately, 
on  the  modon  of  his  hon.  friend 
the  member  for  Neweasde,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  that  very  re- 
duction was  effected.  A  gallant 
friend  whom  he  (Sh:  J.  Yorke)  did 
did  not  now  see  in  his  place,  main^ 
tained  on  that  occasion  that  die 
two  lay  or  civil  lords,  as  they  were 
called,  were  perhaps  the  most  eiH- 
cient  members  in  the  constitution 
of  that  board— a  position  which  he 
(Sir  J.  Yorke)  at  the  time  warmly 
contested,  and  had  in  fact  answered 
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by  supporting^  the  modon  of  the 
hoB.  member  (Sir  M.  W.  Ridley.) 
Now,  he  was  sorry  for  the  part  he 
had  taken  on  that  occasion,  seeing 
that  the  whole  saving  effected 
under  die  late  Lord  Londonderry's 
administration  in  the  admiralty 
department  amounted  to  2,000/. 
And  reaBy  when  millions  were 
^rown  away  with  profusion  in  the 
expenditure  of  this  great  and 
powerful  country,  he  thought  such 
a  saving  might  as  well  be  returned. 
This  was  2l  the  saving  that  had 
been  effected  in  the  establishments 
of  the  public  offices.  He  believed 
the  fact  to  be  so ;  for  could  any 
hon.  gentleman  inform  him  of  any 
redactions  in  the  number  or  the 
salaries  of.  the  commissioners  of 
the  revenue,  customs,  excise,  or 
navy?  It  appeared  to  him  that 
the  parties  who  had  been  losers  bv 
such  a  paltry  saving,  might  as  well 
be  reinstated  in  its  amount. 

Mr,  Hume  perfectly  concurred 
in  the  force  of  the  observations 
just  made  by  the  gallant  admiral, 
seeing  that  all  this  time  millions 
were  thrown  away,  as  he  had  truly 
said,  upon  building  ships  to  rot; 
and  die  yearly  estimate  for  dock- 
yards, &C.  was  from  180,00pL  to 
190,000^  By  a  variety  of  estimates 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  it  ap- 
peared diat  the  charges  for  similar 
services  in  the  several  years  1825, 
1824,  1828,  1822,  had  been  all 
£mt  greater  dian  those  of  the  year 
1817 ;  and  yet  it  would  be  difficult 
to  assign  any  reason  fbr  this  great 
increase  of  expense  at  such  a  time 
as  the  present.  They  were,  in  fact, 
proceeding,  in  regard  to  all  of  them, 
at  a  most  extravagant  rate.  Since 
181 1, 1^  to  tlie  present  period,  the 
expense  to  the  oountry  for  dock- 
yards and  wharfs  (and  it  was  as  to 
these  items  and  public  works  that 


the  grot^in^  extravagance  he 
spoke  of  prmcipally  required  to 
he  checked)  amounted  to  the  sum 
of  4,862,000/.,  which,  coupled  with 
the  amount  of  some  of  the  esti- 
mates this  day  Isud  on  their  table 
(1,678,000^),  made  the  total  cost 
of  such  works  in  a  few  years  no 
less  than  6,540,000/.  Every  body 
knew  that  we  had  managed  to  carry 
on  a  war,  at  a  time,  too,  that  our 
navy  was  in  a  much  more  efHcient 
condition  than  at  present,  without 
one  shilling  of  all  this  expense. 
The  fact  was,  that  the  costly  works 
in  question  appeared  to  be  managed 
without  any  system  or  order ;  for 
he  found  that  for  one  and  the  same 
work,  the  estimates  showed  a 
charge  in  one  year  of  600,000/., 
in  the  next  of  500,000/.,  in  the 
next  of  800,000/.,  and  so  on  back- 
wards and  forwards,  without  any 
sort  of  rule  or  principle.-  There 
must  be  something  rotten  and  ill- 
directed  in  such  a  state  of  expenses* 
Since  the  year  1815  only,  no  less 
than  28,000,000/.  had  been  paid 
by  the  country  for  the  budding 
and  repairs  of  ships  :  and,  looking 
to  such  facts  as  these,  he  could 
not  but  feel  that  the  scale  of  our 
expenditure  in  these  branches  was 
much  higher  than  it  should  be. 

Sir  George  Cockhum  observed, 
that  it  was  but  tlie  other  night 
that  the  hon.  gent.  (Mr.  Hume) 
had  taken  occasion  to  say  that  he 
wanted  to  observe  more  ships 
fitted  out  for  sea.  Now  that  that 
was  the  case,  and  the  wish  so  ex- 
pressed was  fulfilled,  the  hon. 
gentleman  was  exceedingly  dis- 
satisfied with  government  for  what 
they  had  done.  As  to  what  the 
hon.  gentleman  had  said  about 
there  having  been  little  or  nodiing 
of  these  expenses  in  time  of  war, 
he    must   surely  be    aware    that 
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iimesofpeace  were  the  season  fi>r 
building  public  works  ;  and  hence 
the  charges  for  them  which  ap- 
peared in  this  estimate.  As  to 
the  charge  of  building  and  repairs 
of  sh^s,  mentioned  by  the  hoiu 
gentleman — namely,  a  total,  since 
the  year  1815,  of  23,000,000/.,— 
be  (Sir  G.  Cockburn)  must  be 
allowed  to  say  that  he  very  much 
doubted  his  accuracy. 

AJr.  Hume  said,  he  took  the 
^ums  from  the  printed  estimates. 

Upon  the  vote  of  C,252/.  12*.  7d. 
for  the  naval  college, 

Sir  Joseph  Yorke  asked  whether 
it  was  meant  to  keep  up  that  col- 
lege to  the  same  extent  at  which 
it  now  stood?  His  reason  for 
asking  this  question  was,  that  one 
of  the  students  educated  at  that 
establishment,  a  Mr.  Bonnycastle^ 
had  gone  to  America.  Now,,  if  it 
was  m&ant  to  bring  up  young 
l^entlemen  at  the  royal  naval  col- 
lege, who  might  afterwards  go  to 
other  countries  to  help  them  with 
their  science  and  their  talents,  to 
build  ships  that  might  ailerwards 
be  fought  against  us,  he  (Sir  J. 
Yorke)  must  say  that  such  a  plan 
might  be  very  liberal  and  very 
generous;  but  he  thought  that 
charity  should  rather  begin  at 
home. 

Mr»  Croker  stated  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty  to  take 
such  steps  in  the  nature  of  secu*- 
rities,  as  might  be  at  once  con- 
sistent with  that  independence  of 
action  and  feeling  due  to  a  liberal 
system  of  education,  and  with  the 
brginal  and  proper  objects  of  the 
institution.  Every  person  be- 
coming a  member  of  this  estab- 
lishment gave  a  bond  of  500A, 
which,  if  called  for,  must,  on  the 
student's  entering  another  service, 
be  Jbrfeited.      He  (Mr.  Croker) 


really  did  not  kaow  what  mortf 
government  could  do  in  such 
cases  than  exact  such  a  security 
of  the  student ;  but  he  should  be 
very  much  obliged  if  th^  gallant 
admiral  would  point  out  any  more 
eligible  plan.  4'^ 

Sir  J,  Yorke  suggested  that  the 
number  of  students  should  be  re- 
duced. If  they  were  fewer,  em- 
ployment might  be  more  easily 
found  for  them. 

Mr.  Croker  stated  that  they 
were  all  employed.  This  young 
gentleman  had  been  employed  as 
well  as  the  others :  and  yet,  not- 
withstanding that  such  was  the 
ca^,  he  wrote  to  the  directors  of 
the  establishment,  stating  that  he 
had  an  offer  in  America,  and  was 
willing  to  forfeit  his  bond. — Ad- 
journed. 

House  of  Comtnons,  Feb,  f^5th. — 
Sir  Charles  Isong  presented  a  pe- 
tition from  the  trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  the  statement 
contained  in  which  he  begged  per- 
mission to  repeat  to  the  house* 
Mr.  Rich,  who  had  been  in  the 
service  of  the  East-India  Com-  . 
pany,  as  their  resident  at  the 
court  of  the  Pacha  of  Bagdat,  had 
made,  during  tlie  many  years 
which  he  resided  in  India,  a  very 
extensive  and  valuable  collection 
of  manuscripts,  medals,  and  anti- 
quities. It  was  the  wish  of  that 
gentleman,  who  was  since  dead, 
that  this  collection  should  be  in 
the  possession  of  the  British 
Museum,  in  order  that,  by  being 
opened  to  public  inspection,  it 
might  be  the  means  of  facilitating 
the  discoveries  and  studies  of 
persons  of  science.  His  widow, 
in  pursuance  of  this  desire  of  her 
late  husband,  had  offered  the 
whole  of  his  collections  to  the 
trustees  of  the  British  Museum 
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at «  mflonaUe  pcieei  wbidi  miglic 
be  fixed  upon  by  penom  who  were 
wquBinted  with  its  .value* '  The 
trnstees,  when  .this  oifer  was 
made  to  tbeiBi  felt  bound  to^make 
an  ioquiiy  into  the  value  of  the 
coDection.  They  procured  the 
opinions  of  J>r.  Macbride,  Dr. 
NichoUsy  of  Oxford,  Dr.  Leigh, 
of  Cambridge,  and  of  Dr«  Yovng', 
all  of  whom  were  weU  qualified 
to  estimate  the  worth  of  such  a 
ooUection.  They  gave  their  con* 
current  testimony,  that  it  was 
hif^ly  valuable,  and  would  form 
an  important  acquisition  to. the 
British  Muaeum*  The  collection 
consisted  of  900  volumes  of  ma* 
mttcripts,  in  the  Persian,  Turk- 
ish, ChaMaic,  Syriac,.and  Arabic 
languages.  They  contained  com* 
mentaries  on  the  scriptural  writ- 
lags,  and  were  likely  to  afibrd 
▼erj  important  illustrations  of  the 
sacred  text.  Another  part  of  the 
ooUection  was  composed  of  Orii^n- 
tal  and  Greek  medals,  the  value 
of  whidi  would  be  satisfactorily 
poved  to  the  house  when  he  told 
them,  that  they  were  held  in  the 
highest  estimation  by  the  late  Mr. 
Payne  Knight,  who  bad  carefully 
examined  them.  •  The  last  part  of 
the  co&ection  was  a  large  quantity 
of  antiquities,  which  had  been  dis- 
covered in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Babylon  and  Nineveh,  on  which 
were  inscribed  dmracters  which 
had  not  yet  been  deciphered,  and 
which,  it  was  obvious,  never  could 
he  dedphered  but  by  means  of 
comparu^  them  with  other  simi- 
lar remains.  Notwithstanding  the 
long  and  intimate  connexion  which 
we  had  had  with  Asia,  die  library 
of  the  British  Museum  vras  almost 
wholly  destitute  of  the  productions 
of  Oriental  literature.  Thie  was 
one  reason  why  he  recommended 
n%5. 


t)ie  psfrehase^  of  ^  ^e  ^  «(ollection  • 
and  another  was,  that  it  was  it 
itself  complete  and  entiref,  and 
contained  not  one  duplicate  <>f  any 
thing  the  Museum  at  present  pos-^ 
sessed.  He  had^  in  the  course  ot 
die  last  session,  when  he  called 
the  attention  of  the  house  to  th6 
munificent  gift  which  his  Majesty 
had  made  of  the  late  king's  library; 
expressed  a  belief  that  this  ex- 
ample would  be  followed  by  others. 
He  had  great  pleasure  in  stating 
now — (not  because  it  was  a  fulfil- 
ment of  his  own  predieticHi,  but  be- 
cause it  was  highly  honourable  to 
the  generosity  and  public  spirit  df 
the  honourable  individual  to  whom 
he  alluded>— that  Sir  Richard  Colt 
Hoare  had  expressed  his  intention 
of  presenting  to  the  trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  for  the  use  of 
the  public,  the  large  and  valuable 
library  which  had  been  collected 
by  himself  and  his  fiimily.  It 
contained,  among  other  valuable 
books,  a  complete  collection  of 
Italian  histoiy  and  topography, 
and  amomited  to  no  less  than  IT 
or  18,000  volumes.  After  stating 
that  the  computed  value  of  the 
collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Rich  was 
8,000/.,  of  which  6,000/.  was  for 
MSS.;  1,000/.  for  the  medids;' 
and  1,000/.  for  the  antiquities,  tlfe^ 
hon.  baronet  brought  up  the  pe-' 
tition,  which  was  ordeKd  to  be 
printed.  He  then  moved  that  a 
committee  be  appointed,^  as  had 
been  done  in  the  case*of  the  Lans- 
down  MSS.,  to  report  to  the  house 
their  opinion  on  the  proposed 
purchase,  which  was  carried. 

The  house  then  resolved  itself 
into  a  committee  of  supply  on  the 
motion  of 

'  Lord  Pc^merHon^  who  moved 
also,  that  a  sum  not  exceeding 
one  million  should  be  granted  to 
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4he  expeosee  in  respect  to  anny 
purgeoDB.. 

,  Mr^Banhs  moved  that  anuin 
of  15|416/.  should  be  granted  to 
bis  Majesty,  to  defray  the  expense 
of  the  British  Museum  for  tlK 
year  182^.  He  was  ready  to  ex- 
pli^in  the  ^(ems  if  any  honourable 
gentleman  should  think  it  neces* 
sary. 

ifu  Croker  rose,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  opjposiiig  the  vote,  but 
to  repeat  an  observation  which  he. 
had  made  last  year  S0speeting  the 
^rice  at  which  the  catalogue  of 
booh^  in  the  Museum  was  sold. 
A  catalogue  was,  as  it  were«.  the 
key  of  the  Museum,  and  highly 
useful,  if  pot  nepjessary,  to  the 
persons  who  wished  to  consult  tlie. 
*books.  The  price  of  the  oiitklogue 
now  was  J  or  8.  guineas,  and  this 
made  it  wholly  impracticable  for 
poor  scholars  to  procure  it.  He 
was  sure  the  house  would  agree 
to  no  vote  more  readily  than  to 
one  which  would  enable  the  Mu*. 
seum  to  sell  their  catalogue  at  a 
cheaper  rate.  He  did  not  at  pre- 
sent urge  the  printing  a  new  one, 
l»ecause,  un^l  the  king's  library, 
and  ot^er  additions  which  had 
recently  been  made,  should  be 
open  to  die  public,  it  would  not  be 
advisable  to  have  4  PQw  edition. 

J^r.  Banket  said,  the  pri^  of 
the  catalogue  was  four  guinensi 
but;  that,  hf9  was  aware,  was  too. 
large  a  price. 

Mr,  ijtvv^y  referring  to  the  re- 
tur$^  which  had,  been  hud, on  the. 
table  oi  the  house,  wished-  tp; 
Ifnow  whether  the^  was  ^ny  ob- 
jection to  adijlii^  one  or  two  daysi 
in  each'  week  to  the  three  on- 
which  th^  Museum  was,  now  cipen 
to  the  public. 
\  Mr.  Banker    said,    that    there. 


wiere  tMdy  two  days  kt  pnwnii  <re*t 
served  for  private  inspeotioa  of 
the  Museum,  and  this  retervatiov 
was  made  with. a  view  to  aceom^ 
mbdate.foreigiieni  and  «ither  ctiri*i 
ous  persona  who  came  thither  to 
consult  the-  ol^ta  which  the 
Museum  Contained,  and  whose 
ol^b  would  be  firustnited  by  the 
adjMiflsion  of  a.cvowd. 

Mt.  iftftlir  saidfihen  it  appeared 
that  tw6.days  were  ressmd  for- 
tius purpose,  and  only  thvee  for 
the  admission  of  the  whole  oon^ 
munity..  He  thought  this  was 
hardly  fair. 

Mr.  Croker  said,  it  mutt  be 
obvious  to  every  one  wbO'  had 
visited  the  Museutu,  that  tt  wis* 
necessary  for  the  students  (he  did 
not  greatly  value  the  argument  as 
to  foreigners  and  curious  persons) 
to  be  allowed  the  undisturhed  «o-' 
cess  to  the  Museum ;  and  he  did' 
not  think  two  dayar  in  each  week 
were  too  much  for  this  pur^iose. 

Mr.  Humi  said,  that  there  jstfll 
remained  one  day  unoccupied. . 

Mr.Craher  said,  that  day  was 
necessarily  employed  in  cleaning 
the  building; 

Mr.  W.  /.  Banket  took  this 
opportunity!  of  reminding  the  house 
of  the  circumstanGe  of  liie  coHec^  * 
tion  which  had  been  ceded  by 
Mr.  Salt  to  the  British  Mttseiim* 
M  Hum  o(4fiQ0L  had  been  given 
to  ban  for  that.  eoUection,  but  he 
was  still  a  loser  by  it^  owing  u>- 
the  sum. which  he  had  had  to 
nay  for  the  alabaster  saroifha^us. 
Mr.  Salt  made  no  demand  for  the 
sum  he  wes.  a  loser  of,  but  ihe 
(Mr.  BiMAkes)  hoped  that  eoose 
opportunity  w6uid  bffer  of  remu-  • 
nerating  bin)*— The  vote  was  then 
ilgreed  to. 

Mr,  Herriet  moved  for  a  sum  > 
of  ]a0,9a0^»4  on  account  of  civil 
contin^onciea. 
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contingencies,  the  whole  amount 
of  which  was  260,000/. 

The  vote  was  agreed  to,  the 
house  resumed,  and  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  brought  up  on 
Monday  next* 

Mt,  Gculbum  moved  the  third 
reading  of  the  unlawful  societies* 
bill. 

Mr,  Leycestcr  said,  that  in  his 
opinion,  the  society  ought  to  be 
tolerated  by  the  government,  be- 
cause, if  it  were  put  down,  it  would 
give  rise  to  others  which  would 
be  more  powerful,  and  far  more 
formidable  than  this,  and  which 
no  human  power  would  be  able 
to  put  down. 

Mr»  S,  Rice  felt  it  his  duty  to 
protest  against  the  passing  oi  the 
measure  before  the  house.  There 
was  one  of  the  clauses  of  the  bill 
at  which  he  was  perfectly  asto- 
nished, on  account  of  the  mon- 
strous power  which  it  proposed 
to  vest  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish 
magistracy.  The  clause  to  which 
he  alluded  was  that  which  em- 
powered any  mayor,  sheriff,  or 
justice  of  the  peace,  within  his 
and  their  respective  jurisdictions, 
to  «onimand  all  meetings  declared 
in  the  bil]  to  be  unlawful  assem- 
blies immediately  to  disperse,  and 
to  demand  admission  into  any 
house,  out-house,  or  office,  where 
they  shall  respectively  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  such  un- 
lawful assembly  shall  be,  and  if 
refused,  to  enter  by  force.  That 
he  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
most  monstrous  and  unjustifiable 
provisions  that  could  be  proposed 
to  be  inserted  in  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment. Bven  if  the  magistrates 
of  Ireland  were  all  that  was  most 
pare,  it  wottid  be  wrong  to  in- 
trust theib  Wiib  such  powers ;  but 
when  it  was-  a  maflter  of  notoriety 


that  many  of  the  magistracy  had 
committed  acts  of  the  greatest 
injustice,  how  much  more  impo- 
litic would  it  be  to  do  so?  The 
chief  justice  of  the  court  of  King's 
Bench  in  Ireland  had  declared 
that  the  higher  classes  in  that 
country  were  too  often  found 
**  trampling  on  justice,  and  con- 
verting the  law  into  an  instru- 
ment of  oppression  against  the 
weak  and  powerless."  That  was 
the  character  which  the  chief  jus- 
tice gave  of  the  class  of  persons 
from  whom  the  magistrates  were 
selected,  who,  if  the  present  bill 
should  pass  into  a  law,  would  be 
intrusted  with  the  power  of 
breaking  into  a  man's  house 
without  the  preliminary  proceed- 
ing of  information  on  oath.  It 
had  oflen  been  alleged  against 
menibers  on  his  side  of  the  house, 
that  they  dealt  only  in  general 
charges  against  the  magistracy, 
and  refrained  from  referring  to 
any  particular  case.  He  would, 
therefore,  on  the  present  occasion 
mention  two  or  three  instances  of 
the  misconduct  of  the  magistracy, 
which  had  been  substantiated  by 
evidence  in  a  court  of  justice.  At 
the  last  Waterford  assizes,  a  ma- 
gistrate named  Boyce  was  prose- 
cuted by  a  man  named  Ladall,  for 
false  imprisonment.  Ladalt/  it 
appeared,  was  a  tenant  of  Boyce, 
who  wished  him  to  give  up  the 
lease  of  his  farm.  Ls^all  refused 
to  do  so,  and  Boyce  thereupon 
sent  him  to  BrideweU  on  some 
false  charge,  where  he  was  kept 
for  fifteen  weeks,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. At  length  he  consented 
to  give  up  his  lease,  and  was 
discharged.  The  honourable 
member  then  mentioned  another 
case^in  which  a  magistrate  had  com- 
mitted a  man  under  the  insurrec- 
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lion  act,  because  he  had  neglected 
to  pull  off  his  hat  when  he  came 
to  consult  him  on  business.  When 
that  was  the  way  in  which  justice 
was  administered  in  Ireland,  let 
not  the  house  be  told  that  there 
was  no  ground  for  complaint  on 
the  subject.    'He  asked  the  at- 
torney-general  for  Ireland,  who 
knew  the  magistracy  of  Ireland, 
whether  he  thought  it  was  right 
to  confer  on  them  the  power  of 
breaking  open    a    man's    house, 
without  information  on  oath  ?    He 
did  not  wish  to  cast  a  sweeping 
censure  upon  the  magistracy.   He 
knew  that  there  were  many  wor- 
thy men   in  that  body;    but  he 
knew  also  that  it  was  in  proof  that 
many    had    misconducted    them- 
selves.  He  called  upon  the  house 
not  to  pass  such  an  iniquitous  bill. 
He    implored   the   secretary    for 
Ireland,  who  was  responsible  for 
the  peace  of  that  country,  not  to 
subject    it   to  a  measure  which 
would  lead  to  the  most  lamentable 
results.      It  was  with   the  most 
unfeigned  regret  that  he  had  wit- 
nessed such  a  measure  proceeding 
from   the  Irish  government,  be- 
cause, in  other  respects,  he   felt 
that  the  country  owed  much  to 
that  government.     The  Irish  go- 
vernment appeared  to  him  to  be 
in  this  situation— they  recognized 
sound    constitutional    principles, 
but  seemed  to  be  unable  to  carry 
them  fully  into  effect.   He  trusted 
that  parliament  would    consider 
the  subject,  and  adopt  measures 
which  would  eidier  enable  or  com- 
pel the  Irish  government  to   do 
justice  to  the  people  placed  under 
its  control.     The  hon.  gentleman 
concluded  with  moving,  that  the 
bill  be  read  a  third  time  that  day 
six  months. 

Mr,  Dogherty^di^  tliat  the  hon. 


member  who  had  just  sat  down 
seemed  to  insmuate  that  poor 
people  in  Ireland  could  not  obtain 
justice.  He  was  not  bound,  stand- 
ing where  he  did,  to  answer  for 
any  seeming  inconsistency  into 
which  he  might  have  been  led  as 
an  advocate,  llie  boonden  duty 
of  an  advocate  was  to  make  the 
best  of  his  cau^ :  the  duty  of  a 
senator  was  to  maintain  the  truth. 
He  did  not  come  before  the  house 
as  an  advocate ;  for,  even  at  the 
moment  he  entered  its  doors,  he 
had  thrown  off  that  character. 
But  it  was  said  that  justice  could 
not  be  impartially  administered  in 
Ireland:  as  far  as  his  own  ex- 
perience went,  he  found  that  state- 
ment contradicted.  In  the  course 
of  his  professional  practice^  he 
had  been  counsel  for  many  indi- 
viduals, catholics  and  poor  people 
into  the  bargain,  who  had  reco- 
vered large  amounts,  in  damages, 
from  persons  who  had  oppressed 
them.  In  one  case,  in  the  county 
of  Waterford,  he  had  been  con- 
cerned for  a  man  of  low  rank, 
against  a  person  of  fortune,  and  a 
magistrate.  Whether  his  client 
had  been  a  catholic  or  not,  he  did 
not  remember,  but  he  had  been 
poor,  certainly,  and  grievously  op- 
pressed. In  that  very  case  he  had 
not  only  gained  a  verdict,  with  a 
considerable  sum  in  damages,  but 
the  defendant  had  been  instantly 
stripped  of  his  commission  of  the 

Seaoe.  Then,  if  justice  could  be 
one  in  Ireland  between  protestaat 
and  catholic — equal  justice — cer- 
tain, and  impartial — ^he  did  entreat 
that  there  might  be  an  end  of  tibat 
unworthy  slander  which  gentle- 
men were  apt  to  east  on  &  au- 
thorities of  their  country.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  die  legal 
road  was  very  smooth  in  Ireland — 

that 
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that  it  was  quite  clear,  or  that 
men  could  travel  upon  it  without 
pain  or  cost;  but  where  could 
they  do  this  in  England,  or  in  any 
odier  country?  After  repeating 
that  justice  Rkd  been  done  in  Ire- 
land, and  could  still  be  done  there, 
between  man  and  man,  without 
the  aid  of  the  Catholic  Association, 
the  hon.  gentleman  concluded  by 
appealing  to  those  who  knew  him, 
whether  personal  or  political  feel- 
ing had  ever  biassed  him  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty? 

Mr.  W,  Courtenay  s&id,  that  he 
had   always    voted  in  favour  of 
catholic  claims ;  and  believed  their 
grant  to  be  most  important  to  the 
well-being   of  Ireland.      But  he 
supported  the  motion  before  the 
house,  because  he  thought  the  ex- 
istence of  a  societylike  the  Catholic. 
Association   one  of  the  heaviest 
afflictions  with  which  any  country 
could  be  visited.     The  hon.  gen- 
tleman proceeded  to  contend,  that 
the  effect  of  the  association,  as 
interfering  with  the  regular  course 
of  justice,  would  be  most  injurious, 
if  not  checked  by  the  present  bilL 
He  maintained  that  an  association, 
acting  as  this  had  done,  and  pos- 
sessing resources  which  no  indi- 
vidual could  possess,  was  incom- 
patible with  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitution,  and   ought  to  be  put 
down.  He  could  assure  the  house, 
that  feeling  as  he  did  on  the  ge- 
neral question  of  catholic  eman- 
cipation, he  gave  his  vote  for  this 
bill  with  regret ;  but  he  felt  con- 
vinced that  tlie  tranquillity  of  the 
country    absolutely    required    it. 
There  was  only  one  part  of  the 
bill  upon  which  he  had  any  doubt, 
and  the  existence  of  which  might 
have  induced  him  to  oppose  it — 
he  meant  that  clause  which  gave 
authority  to  a  single  magistrate  to 


enfbrce  the  provisions  of  the  act ; 
but  on  this  point  he  felt  himself 
relieved  by  an  intimation  from  his 
right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Goulburn), 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  alter 
that  clause,  and  to  make  it  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  more 
than  one  magistrate  present  in  cer- 
tain proceedings  under  it. 

Mr.  Sykes  and  Sir  J,  Newport 
spoke  in  favour  of  the  association, 
Mr.  Goulburn  said,  he  did  not 
intend  to  delay  the  house  by  any 
lengthened  observations,  but  he 
could  not  allow  this  last  opportu- 
nity to  pass  without  making  a  few 
remarks  in  reply  to  some  of  the 
objections  which  had  been  urged 
against  the  bill  for  the  first  time 
that  evening.  It  had  been  asserted 
that  this  was  partial  legislation, 
and  that  the  government  had 
made  no  attempt  to  put  down 
associations  of  a  different  descrip- 
tion. He  denied  the  fact,  and  he 
appealed  to  the  statute-book  for 
proof,  that  the  house  had  legis- 
lated to  put  down  other  societies. 
Did  hon.  members  forget  the  act 
passed  in  the  year  1823,  to  put 
down  associations  of  a  particular 
description,  by  which  orange  so- 
cieties, though  not  mentioned  by 
name,  were  particularly  aimed  at? 
The  honourable  baronet  (Sir  J. 
Newport)  had  said  that  there  was 
one  law  for  the  rich  and  another 
for  the  poor  in  Ireland.  If  that 
meant  to  convey  to  the  house,  that 
there  was  in  that  country,  a  denial 
of  justice  to  the  poor  man,  he 
begged  to  deny  the  fact ;  but  if  it 
meant  only  that  great  inconve- 
nience was  felt  by  a  poor  man  in 
prosecuting  a  suit  at  law,  it  was 
no  more  than  was  felt  in  this  coun- 
try, and  was  incidental  to  the 
condition  of  the  poor  in  every 
state.  With  respect  to  magistrates, 
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he  would  assert,  and  he  defied 
contradiction,  that  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  a  disposition  amongst 
them  to  take  bribes  for  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  to  the  poor. 
There  might  have  been  cases  of 
injustice  and  oppression  on  the 
part  of  magistrates ;  but  whenever 
a  case  of  the  kind  came  fully  be- 
fore government,  there  was  no 
indisposition  to  exercise  the  au- 
thority with  which  they  were 
invested,  of  removing  such  per- 
sons from  the  commission.  In 
cases  which  affected  the  conduct 
of  magistrates,  and  which  became 
the  subject  of  judicial  inquiry,  it 
was  the  constant  practice  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  to  inquire  into 
the  merits  of  the  case  by  taking 
the  report  of  the  learned  judge 
who  tried  it,  and  to  act  by  his 
opinion.  This  was  done  in  the 
case  of  "Lawrence  and  Dempster.*' 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  then 
went  on  to  contend  for  the  neces- 
sity of  such  a  measure  as  the 
present,  to  put  down  an  associa- 
tion having  a  very  dangerous  ten- 
dency, and  against  which  the 
existing  laws  afforded  no  sufficient 
protection.  It  had  been  said  that 
the  giving  the  power  to  a  single 
magistrate  to  enforce  this  act  in 
particular  instances  was  without 
precedent ;  but  did  hon.  members 
recollect  that  the  convention  act 
gave  power,  not  only  to  a  single 
magistrate,  but  even  to  a  peace- 
officer,  to  prevent  or  stop  a  meet- 
ing held  contrary  to  the  clauses  of 
that  act?  In  the  present  act  no 
such  power  was  given,  except  to  a 
magistrate.  Yet  even  on  this 
point  he  was  ready  to  attend  to 
the  suggestions  which  had  been 
thrown  out,  and  to  make  the  pre- 
sence of  more  than  one  magistrate 
necessary  in  certain  cases ;  and  he 


assured  hon.  members  opposite, 
that  from  the  first  be  was  prepared 
to  give  his  most  patient  attention 
to  every  suggestion  b^  which  the 
severity  of  this  act  might  be  miti- 
gated as  much  as  possible,  without 
destroymg  its  effect.  He  then 
proceeded  to  show  that  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Winchelsea,  regarding  the  con- 
duct of  Baron  M'Cleland  on  one 
of  the  recent  trials  in  Ireland,  was 
utterly  without  foundation.  The 
hon.  and  learned  member  had 
stated,  that  the  acquittal  of  the 
soldier  was  attributable  to  the  inter- 
ference of  the  learned  judge  in  pre- 
venting one  of  the  witnesses  giving 
an  answer  to  the  question  why  he 
had  omitted  to  state  at  the  coro- 
ner's inquest  that  which  he  was 
then  stating  to  the  court.  Since 
that  statement  had  been  made, 
he  had  received  one  communica- 
tion from  the  learned  judge  whose 
conduct  was  impeached  by  it,  and 
another  from  two  of  the  counsel 
employed  for  the  prosecution. 
Now,  on  the  authority  of  the 
counsel,  he  could  inform  the 
house,  that  no  such  question  had 
been  proposed  to  the  witness  as 
was  stated  to  have  been  objected 
to;  and  on  the  authority  of  the 
learned  judge,  that  he  had  not  put 
any  stop  to  such  investigation. 
The  right  hon.  secretary  here  read 
Baron  M*Cleland*s  letter  to  the 
effect  we  have  stated;  and  then 
added,  that  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  announcing  to  the  house,  that 
he  had  recently  become  acquainted 
with  another  proof  the  soldier *8 
innocence.  The  learned  judge  had 
summed  up  the  evidence  on  this 
indictment  with  so  much  minute- 
ness, that  in  the  course  of  it  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  had 
said  to  a  gentleman  who  sat  next 
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Mm,  "*  I  wobdstr  irify  eh6  jodgts 
ahouid  give  blmself  llw  tiy>ttble  of 
etiaiMig  6n  4i  ease  opon  which, 
tfaeseiias  been  tlie  nebeslity  of  -a 
dear  a^oktal  firom  the  b^;«inlng;" 
The  hon.  and  learned  >  gendeman 
had  abo  made^  upon  what  autho- 
Eitjrhe  kneirnoty  another  eharge 
agaiaat  the  Jearned  judge; 

Mr.  Bromgham*—!  made  ^ 
diarges  on  the  audiority  of  oo^  of 
the  eonoad  for  the  prbsecatiop. 

Mr.  QomIbufn.^--ThB  hon.  and 
learned  gentleinan  had  iaid  that 
the  kamed  jndge  had  not  only 
forborne  to  defer  a  tiial,  the  name 
of  which  was  not  mentioned,  till 
the  counsel  encaged  in  it  was  sent 
for  firom  anotW  oooit,  but  bad 
also  refused  to  read,  over  to  him 
the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  who 
had  been  examined  .previously  to 
his  eomiiig  into  it.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  here  read  a  letter 
from  tlie  leaned  baron,  stattng« 
that  as  the  naBoie  of  the  ease  had 
not  been  aaeAtioned,  he  could  not 
meet  the  charge  made  against  him 
with  as  positive  a  denial  as  he  had 
done  the  former  charge,  but  add-» 
ing;  that  he  had  no  recoUeddon  of 
such  a  circumstaaoe  having  oc^ 
curred  on  the  circuit,  and  that  he 
believed  that  no  such  ciroumstaiice 
bad  occurred,  .as  it  waa  in  direct 
Qonti^veotioa  to  the  conduct  iwhkh 
he  had  long-  been  in  the.  habft  of 
poKsuing  towards  the  bar.  Aifter 
such  a  8(«bementf  he  did.  not  sup*, 
pose  that  any  body  would  again 
intMite  to  &e  ieamed  baroa  the 
gj^fanganji  criminal  mistonduct 
which  had  been  attributed  to'  hinu 
by  .the  hooi  and-  leairned  gentle* 
man.  He  was  amre  .that  ibe'hdn.; 
and'kfMmed  geoslemen  vt»dd:bei 
dK$,fiffstisixegrft  that'he  had  been 
led  by  A^  iiifbnsdalibh  to  esoploy 
teinei^'^.bisi  gnM^eloqfiaaaa- 


sations  againsr  a  jud^c^  character, 
Sind  he  trusted  that' it  would  teach 
him  to  abstain  ftom  depicting  him 
in  ftiture  as  a  person  ^^ho  was  half 
a  tiger  and  half  ahother  animal 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  gen* 
tleoCRan  had  n«Uned,  though  unfor- 
tuimtely  the  word  had  not  reached 
his  ears.  Such  language  was 
sca;rcely  defensible  wh^n  used  to- 
wards an  individual  convicted  of 
crime,  but' was  quite  unw&rnint* 
able  when  used  towards  an  indi- 
vidual of  the  learned  baron's  high 
station  and  character.  He  was 
sore  those  that  knew  him  would 
agree  with  him  when. he  stated, 
that  no  individual  discharged  .his 
fimctions  more  impartially,  of 
oftener  interfered  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  the  violent  party 
disputes  which'  so  frequently  came 
l^efore  the  tribunals  of  Ireland.  ' 
Mr.  Detiman  had  waited  with 
impatience  for  some  explanation 
of  the  learned  baron's  conduct  in 
the  two  cases  which  had  been 
brought  before  the  notice  of  the 
house ;  and  now  that  the  explana- 
tion had  been  given,  he  must  ob* 
serve  that  to  him  it  appeared  to 
be  any  lAiIng  but  satisfeetory. 
The  learned  bairon  had  itiei  the 
ftfst  charge  with  a  poiiitive  d^niall^ 
This  was  no  more  than  mlgtit  ne^ 
torally  be  expected  from  a  per^' 
son  in  his  situation.  A  learned' 
counsel  bad,  hbwever,  pledged  hit 
professional  fortunes  to' the  triith> 
of  thei^arge;  and' he  could  ndt' 
see  any  rauon  why  the  judge  ws!^ 
to  be  credited  merely  bedause^  h^ 
was  on  the  beiich^  oi«  why  rfie  baif*-' 
rister  should  be  ^isbdievedbeoitid^' 
he  wa^'beldwit/  If  a  m»i  wer^^' 
be  cpnsideif e4  innooent  merely  beU^ 
caiiise  he  denied  t^e  accuilatio)!' 
broqgbi  agaiMt  him»  why^'khbidd^ 
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not  ^e,Catholji6  Asaodation  hayq 
t)ie  ^pfifit  of  the  same  doctrine  ? 
jt  had  certainly  every  claim  upon 
their  indulgence;,  it  bad  cnal« 
lenged  inqu^y  into  its  condiu^t— ' 
it  had  offered  evidence  of  its  pro- 
ceedings—that evidence  had  been 
rejected,  aud  its  guilt  had  been 
taxen  for.  granted,  not  only  with- 
out producing  any  facts  to  esta- 
blish it,  but  after  shutting  out 
from  the  public  view  every  docu- 
ment except  those  miserable  pa- 
pers which  were  now  poured  in 
^om  every  quarter  to  blacken  the 
conduct  and  objects  of  the  Catho- 
lic Association.  Gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  bad  tdd  them  that 
they  ought  not  to  attack  the  ab- 
sent. He  wished  that  they  would 
follow  the  advice  they  gave ;  and 
before  they  poured  the  vials  of 
their,  wrath  on  tlie  Cath(^  Asso- 
ciation, would  recollect  that  they 
bad  driven  its  members  from  their 
bar,  and  bad  not  allowed  them  to 
T^f^te  the  charges  which  they  had 

groduced  against  them.  It  was^ 
owever,  quite  ridiculous  to  talk 
of  not  attacking  the  absent,  when 
it  was  of  chancellors  and  of  judges 
that  they  had  to  speak.  Th6se 
persons  could  not  Wd.  seats  in 
tbajt  ^o^se ;  but  it  was  the  duty 
of  those  who  could  hold  them  to 
remark,  and  to  remark  by  name 
on  their  conduct  if  it  were  objec- 
tionable. Now,  when  he  found 
die  noble  lord  who  filled  the  office 
of  chancellor,  acting  as  the  head 
of  administration,  and  putting  Ian- 
;e  into  the  mouth  of  his  col- 
lies which  filled  the  country 
i  astonishment,  he  should  not 
be  deterred  by  aily  invidious  sar- 
casms firom  declaring  his  opinion 
of  that  noble  lord's  political  pro-' 
oeedings.  They  wer^  told  that, 
the  noble  lord,  if  his  colleagues 


wo\ild  not  ad6pt  hk  langiiage,  ia^ 
tended  to  resign.  Wh^  ge^sd^ 
men  on  hia  side  of  the  house  inti-^ 
mated  their  doubts  as  ■  to  that 
point,  they  were  told  immediately, 
**  It.  must  be  so^  for  the  noble  lord 
is  a  man  of  honour  and  integrity.''' 
And  yet  the  men  who  told  them 
so,  were  themselves  men  of  honour 
and  integrity,  who  agreed  to  adopt 
bnguage  as  tlieir  own  wiuoh  they 
disapproved,  rather  than  resiga 
the  good  tUngs  of  office.  The 
hon.  and  learned  member  dien 
proceeded  at  oonaideraUe  length 
to  argue  iigainst  this  biU,  as  one 
that  was  cdbulated  to  excite  last- 
ing discontent  in  Ireland;  and 
implored  the  house,  if  it  wished 
to  re««stablish  itself  in  the  oon- 
fidence  of  the  population  of  that 
country,  to  put  down  this  associa- 
tion, not  by  the  enactment  of  firesh 
penid  laws,  but  by  the  repeal  of 
those  which,  ah-eady  existed. 

Colonel  Farde  bore  testiflaooy 
to  the  high  character  and  impar- 
tial conduct  of  Baron  M*Cle!and 
as  a  judge,  and  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  supporting  this  bill. 

Mr*  C.  HuiehMsim  proceeded  to 
address  the  house,  but  was  inandi- 
ble  for  the  greater  part  of  hia 
speech,  owing  to  the  noise  and 
coughing  in  the  body  of  the  houae. 
Tlie  first  words  that  we  eaught  of 
his  speeeh  were  these—*'*  CSentlei* 
men,  you  shall  hear  what  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  submit  to  tiie  house. 
Vott  will  only  compel  me  to  be  ten 
times  as  tedious  as  I  otherwise 
should  be  by  attempting  to  cough 
me  down.  I  trust,  however,  for 
the  honour  of  the  house,  that  you 
will  hear  me,  fbr  I  represent  a 
large  body  of  men,  who  deem  this 
question  of  vital  importance  to  the 
interests  of  bebnd."  The  hon. 
member    then    proceeded,   amid 
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uodi  cQi^fasionf  to  Tei€6irat6  his 
oppositioh  to  this  abonrinable  tnea-^ 
sure,  which  he  considered  to  be 
foil  of  mockery  and  insult  to  file 
catholics  of  Ireland.  He  trusted 
that  if  it  were  carried  into  a  law  in 
that  bouse^  the  catholi<»  would 
not  only  petition  the  house  of 
lords  to  throw  it  out,  but  in  case 
it  passed  there,  would  petition  the 
throne  to  withhold  irom  it  the 
royal  assent*  After  some  further 
observations,  he  proceeded  to  re- 
mark,  that  he  could  not  suppose 
that  Lord  Wellesley  had  the  little- 
ness of  mind  to  be  envious  of  the 
fame  which  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion had  already  acquired.  He 
would  beg  to  adc  the  secretary  at 
war,  why,  in  a  time  of  peace,  the 
house  were,  in  a  few  days,  to  be 
caDed  upon  to  vote  15,000  addi- 
tional men  to  the  army  ?  It  had 
been  already  stated,  that  govern- 
ment wanted  but  6,000  men  for 
India.  What  service,  then,  were 
die  other  10,000  required  for? 
Did  they  apprehend  that  there  was 
sny  thingin  thepresent  aspect  of  the 
continental  powers  to  call  for  such 
a  vast  increase  t  If  not,  ha  would 
ask  whether  ministers  had  pur- 
posely selected  such  a  moment  for 
msulting  a  Catholic  population  of 
7,000,000  of  souls  7 

Mr.  Peel  assured  the  house  that 
he  would  detain  them  but  for  a 
very  short  period  indeed,  if  they 
would  bear  with  him  for  that  time. 
He  was  anxious  to  set  himself  right 
in  some  points,  wherein  what  he 
had  stated  on  a  former  night  was 
more  or  less  directly  concerned. 
In  the  first  l^ce,  he  entirety  ac- 
quitted the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Hutchinson)  of  any  intention  to 
intimidate  him  personally,  on  a 
former  night ;  and  when  the  hon. 
gentleman  threatened  to  bring  all 


the  members,  dmost,  on  his  (Mr. 
PeeVs)  side  of  the  house  to  the 
blocky  he  (Mr.  Peel)  never  sup- 
posed ibr  a  moment  that  he  mieant 
atiy  tkii^  more  than  to  speidt  of . 
them  in  a  general  yrvf^  as  in  their 
capacity  of  ministers.  ^  But,  most 
undoubtedly,  in  whatever  way  the 
threatening  was  meant,  it  would 
certainly  never  have  the  efiect  of 
making  him  swerve  from  that 
which  he  might  conceive  to  be  his 
line  of  public  duty.  \i  was  im- 
possible that  be  (Mr.  Peel)  should 
disregard  an  appeal  which  had 
been  made  to  him  also,  by  the 
honourable  member  for  Taun- 
ton, in  these  discussions;  for  he 
had  the  highest  respect  ibr  that 
honourable  gentleman,  who  had 
raised  himself  to  high  rank  and 
influence  soldy  by  his  own  great 
exertions,  his  talents,  and  his  in- 
tegrity. But  the  hon.  member 
would  pardon  him  for  saying,  that 
as  ifi  a  very  few  days  the  cathohe 
question  must,  in  some  shape  or 
other,  be  forced  upon  the  attention 
of  parliament,  he  should  decline, 
for  the  present,  being  tempted 
into  any  discussion  on  that  mea- 
sure, on  the  army  estimates,  or 
any  other  of  the  questions  to  which 
the  honourable  gendeman's  speech 
had  related.  Differing  as  he  did 
ftom  so  many  of  his  Son.  friends 
on  the  general  question,  he  had  yet 
supported  concessions  to  the  En- 
ghsh  catholics  in  the  course  of  last 
session,  and  all  his  subsequent 
experi^ce  had  confirmed  him.  in 
the  propriety  of  the  step  he  had> 
then  taken.  With  respect  to  a 
question  put  to  him  on  a  former 
evening  by  the  right  honourable 
gendeman  opposite  (Mr.  Tiemey), 
as  to  what  he  (Mr.  Peel)  must  have 
folt  on  hearing  a  right  faonourabki 
friend  describe  Ireland  to    have 
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jb^n  in  1821  «  wreek  upon  the 
V^akers,  be  b^ged  to  say,  thtt 
be  coul4  &el  op  sudi  disfilea^ure 
aa  the  right  honourable  member 
(jyinTieraey)  seemed  to  sufipose; 
jbr  what  was  the  fact?  It  was 
^e<^sely  in  that  year  tb|t  he  (Mr* 
Peel)  ^cepted  the  offiee  of  secrer 
tary  of  state.  Ijt  was  true  that  he 
had  been  before  seoretary  for  Ire-> 
l|md;  but  he  had  quitted  office 
^ver  since  1816.  It  had  been  bis 
wish,  in  that  officci  to  have  re-r 
mained  in  Ireland  another  year, 
till  1817.  Perhaps  he  might  be 
allowed  to  say,  that  when  he 
quitted  Ireland^  she  was  in  a  state 
of  perfect  trai;iquillity ;  there  was 
then  no  Catholic  Association,  no 
catholic  board,  nor  any  thing  of 
the  kind.  Though  he  could  not 
give  himself  any  credit  on  the 
score  of  this  tranquillity,  yet  he 
might  be  allowed  to  remark,  that 
it  was  rather  a  remarkable  coinci'- 
dence  that  the  country  vfsa  then 
tiianquil,  and  that  there  was  little 
px  nothing  of  that  spirit  of  es^acer- 
bation  wjbich  had  since  so  much 
affected  the  minds  of  men  there. 
With  Cf^gftrd  to  what  had  fellen  oo 
4i  former  night  from  the  honourubje 
imd  learned  member  for  Winch^- 
sea  (Mr.  Brougham),  he  (Mr* 
Peel)  now  wished  to  repeat,  as  , 
pear  as  he  could  remember  them, 
the  very  words  he  used  in  speak^ 
iiig  of  one  of  the  most  public  and 
notodous  acts  of  tbe  Catholic  As- 
fociatioi^.  >  He  said  that  they  had 
fsonfuoitted  an  act  of  indiscretion, 
Ht  least,  by  their  address  to  Mf . 
Hamilton  Rowan.  He  would  now 
fay,  that  to  the  speech  of  the  hon* 
and  learned  gentleman  in  which 
that  observation  was  commented 
pm  h^  hs^i  listened  with  no  feeling 
qC  Jhostilityy  and  no  other  emotikm 
bHf.th^f  of  admi^a^tion  for  the 


splendid  talents  whkk  WwseviMed 
by  the  hiMioiirabk  and  Iteiaed 
gentleman. '  The  chlirge  <>£  indis- 
cretion againflit  the  Catholic  Asso* 
ciation  he  (Mr.  Peel)  tiow  vepeatedk 
The  address  made  by  them  lhro«i|^ 
their  secretary.ontheeameday  wkk 
their  address  toitbe  Roman-^atho* 
lies  of  Ireland,  waa  an  act  csdeu-^ 
lated  to  excite  the  alarm  of  aU  the 
protestant  community  of  Ireland* 
The  honourable  and  learned  geo* 
tleman  had  lexpatiated  on  the  exf 
cellent  private  character  of  Mr* 
Hamilton  Rowan ;  contending  thai 
be  was  an  excellent  father,  lafid? 
lord,  master— that  he  fulfilled  widi 
ynimpea^Ue  inte^ty  aH  the  du* 
ties  of  all  the  relataoiis  of  private 
life.  But  had  he  (Mr.  Peel)  im- 
pugned the  private  virtues  of  Mc« 
Hamilton  Rowan,  or  did  the  Ca-r 
tholic  Association  speak  of  tbeito 
in  their  address  to  him  I  No  ;<«^ 
and  the  Association  addressed  him 
as  a  man  "whose  life  had  boon 
devoted,  and  almost  eaeiifieed  i^ 
the  cause  of  his  country.*'  It  wai 
therefore  of  Mr.  RovaD»  in  tbia 
public,  light,  that  he  spoke.  The 
right  honourable  g^fUlemiai.tben 
recapitulated  tbd  he^  of  Jfix^ 
Rowan's  biBtpry,  and  the  facjta  of 
its  having  jappeared  by  the.  report 
of  the  secret  committee  of  17d4^ 
(which  Mr.  Peel  4aad  a<^e|)tally 
readi)  that  Rowan  waa  accused  jof 
intercourse  with  an  lemiMary  from 
France,  and  of  haying  plotted  :witb 
him  for  the  invaaion  of  Ireland ; 
of  the  manner  in  which  hi|i  nan^ 
was  implica^  on  the  trial  of 
Jackson,  though  on. that  trial  hi^ 
had  no  opportunity  of  i)eii|g  heard 
in  his  defence;  of  biabeing cfiaiige^ 
and.fpund  guilty  i^  1794  of  tbe 
publication  of  a  seditious  Ubelj 
thai;  i^  the  coursis  pf  that  imprkca^ 
ment  bd  ivaa  fm»f^  for  hjigh 
treason; 
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treason;  l}iat  V  fled  tp  France, 
and  wa9  never  brought  to  trial  for 
tliat  treason;  that  subsequecutly 
his  Majesty  was  graciously  pleas- 
ed to  give  him  a  free  pardon ;  and 
that  Mr.  Rowan,  on  being  brought 
up  for  his  discharge,  made  a 
powerful  speech  to  the  Court,  in 
which  he  acknowledged  with  gra- 
titude the  royal  benevolence,  and 
the  care  with  which  his  wife  and 
children  had  been  treated,  parti- 
cularly by  Lord  Clare — one  of  the 
members  (Mr.  Peel  observed)  of 
the  much-calumniated  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  of  that  day — 
during  his  absence  beyond  seas. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
argued,  that  though  it  was  true 
that  Mr.  Rowan  had  been  attaint- 
ed, yet  he  had  never  been  tried ; 
that  he  was  received  into  the  best 
society  of  Dublin,  and  even  by  the 
lord -lieutenant,  and  noticed  and 
confided  in  by  those  distinguished 
persons  whom  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  chose  to  designate 
ironicallv  as  the  pink  of  loyalty — 
Lord  Manners  luid  Mr.  Saurin. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  pro- 
ceeded to  read  some  passages  from 
the  "  Letters  of  the  United  Irish- 
men to  the  Volunteers,"  the  libel 
for  publication  of  which  Mr, 
Rowan  was  tried,  and  the  address 
of  the  learned  judge  to  the  prisoner 
on  passing  sentence,  in  order  to 
prove  the  dangerous  and  seditious 
character  of  the  paper.  The  house 
would  do  well  to  refer  to  that 
sentence,  as  they  might  find  it  in 
Cobbetfs  State  Trials.  .But  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
asked  him  (Mr.  Peel)  in  eflect, 
how  he,  as  a  member  of  the 
government,  durst  say  any  thing 
against  Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan, 
vmo  was  received  and  patronized 
by   the  Marquis    Wellesley,    by 


liOfd  MM»iQra9.«nd'Mr«.Si|9'plp>, 

fuid  retain^  efven.in  tj^vfuf^t 
tr^ey  ?  Peculiar  stress-  wras.  laid 
on  tbia — that  bo  was  a  fnagis-** 
trate.  The  jo^fidenoe  with' wbiob 
this  statement  w«9  made  had  i^ 
duced  him  (Mr.  Peel)  to  believe 
it.  But  he  had  since,  referred  tc) 
the  Crown  and  Hanaper-offic^  in 
Dublin,  to  ascertain  whether  such 
was  the  fact ;  and  be  had  only  t%- 
day  received  an  answer  to  l^s 
application.  The  reply  was  to  thia 
effect : — **  On  a  search  made,  fof 
the  20  yeajTs  last  past,  in  the  rm 
cords  of  this  ofHce,  for  all  th^ 
counties  of  Ireland^  it  does  i^t 
appear  that  there  has  been,  daring 
those  20  years,  any.  person  in  th^ 
commission  of  the  peace  of  tl^ 
name  of  Hamilton  Rowan*"  He 
would  now  appeal  to  tha  hon.  and 
learned  gepileman  himself  whi^tber 
he  had  not  thus  dashed  ffon^ .  l^s^ 
hand  th^  poisoned  chalice  which 
the  hon.  gentleman  had  oommend-t 

ed  to  his  lips  ?  

Mr,  Brougham  begged  to  re^ 
mind  the.  house  of  the  former  pari; 
of  the  right  hon*  gentleman'js 
speedi  of  duat  night. .  He  had  begm^ 
with  a  very  candid  appeal,  to. bin^ 
and  the  recollection  oC  the  hp»|Sf^ 
in  respect  to  his  own  statement  o£ 
the  preceding  Friday,  and  hi^ 
(Mr.  Brough^un's)  answer  to  tli^t, 
speech.  He  repeated  the  words 
then  employed  as  nearly  as  )^ 
could  remember  them;  whipb 
were,  that  the  conduct  of  the  asr 
sociation  in  the  matter  in  questi^ 
had  been  equivocal^  rash,  ^nd  in- 
discreet. ,  And  any  one  who  had 
heard  the  speech  referred  tp  about 
Mr.  Hamilton  l^owax^  ^nd  wl^o 
did  not  take  his  impwledge  of  ^ 
only  from  the  abstract  which  waa 
thus  a  second  time  furnished  to 
the  hou&e,  must  have  felt  that  its 
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efl^  was  greatly  exaggerated  in 
tbe  speech  made  tliis  night  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman.  But- still 
m<»*e  must  he  htf^e  felt  that  the 
appeal  which  he  (Mr.  Brougham) 
on  the  former  occasion  had  made 
to  the  candour  and  sympathy  of 
die  house,  had  been  outrageously 
overcharged.  But,  in  his  recol* 
lection,  there  dwelt  an  impression 
of  words  used  by  that  hon.  gen- 
tleman in  reference  to  the  object 
of  his  (Mr.  Brougham's)  obs^r- 
▼ations,  so  different  in  their  spirit 
£rom  the  calm,  the  subdued,  the 
Very  candid  and  plausible  man- 
ner— so  different  from  the  tone  of 
good  feeling  this  night  adopted 
by  the  right  hon.  genSeman— that 
in  adverting  to  them  he  must  de- 
clare that  .words  less  like  than 
they  were  to  what  -the  right  hon. 
gentleman  now  spoke  of,  he  had 
never  heard.  **  Would  he  (for 
diat  was  the  meaning  of  the  right 
hoii.  gentleman's  former  appeal)— 
would  he  (Mr.  Brougham)  defend 
this  Catholic  Association,  of  which 
he  professed  himself  to  be  the 
advocate  and  the  champion,  when 
in  the  very  day  of  their  declaratimi 
to  the  Roman-catholic  population 
of  Ireland,  they  issued  an  address, 
expressive  of  their  love  and  vene- 
ration for  an  attainted  traitor?'' 
(Loud  and  cantinned  cheering,) 
**  Attainted  traitor,"  those  were 
the  words  that  were  employed. 
He  appealed  to  the  impartial,  the 
cahn-jud^ng  men  of  that  house, 
who  mingled  neither  with  one 
side  nor  uie  other,  whether  such 
were  not  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man's words?— the  words  uttered 
by  him  in  the  face  of  the  country, 
without  respect  to  the  feelings  of 
the  individual,  of  his  country,  or 
his  ^Bon  ?  But  he  (Mr.  Brougham) 
appealed    to  the  better  feelings 


of  the  house— to  the  eonntryt  to 
the  memory  of  die  right  honour- 
able gendeman  after  one  week's 
recollection  of  what  he  had 
said;  he  appealed  to  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  as  placing  him- 
self in  the  situation  of  one  of 
those  gallant  officers,  whose  dis-* 
dnguished  bravery  adorned  a 
service,  of  which  to  be  even 
amongst  its  lowest  members  was 
in  itself  a  very  high  honour — he 
meant  no  other  thim  Captain  Ha- 
milton,-—-whedier  to  hear  it  pub- 
licly, not  privately,  but  in  the  face 
of  parliament  and  of  the  country, 
represented  that  his  own  father 
was  an  attainted  traitor,  was  just 
or  proper  ?  The  hon.  and  learn- 
ed gentleman  then  said,  that  pass- 
ing over  much  detail,  of  which 
in  this  case  he  was  comparatively 
ignorant,  he  asserted  that  he  had, 
on  a  former  night,  defended  Mr. 
H.  Rowan,  and  to  that  defence 
he  still  adhered.  He  had  defend- 
ed the  Catholic  Association ;  and 
that  defence  he  felt  himself  bound 
to  renew.  The  hon.  and  learned 
gendeman  then  adverted  to  the 
case  of  Jackson,  and  ridiculed  the 
notice  of  Mr.H.Rowan,who  had  not 
been  tried  on  that  occasion,  being 
afiected  by  any  thing  which  might 
be  supposed  to  implicate  him, 
coming  out  in  the  trial  of  Jackson 
for  a  libel;  and  in  a  case  upon 
which  Mr.  Hamilton  was  not 
heard  in  his  own  defence.  Then 
as  to  the  trial  which  Mr.  Hamilton 
did  undergo,  and  of  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  said  so  much : 
was  it  for  a  great  crime  ? — a  fe- 
lony ? — for  any  thing  in&mous  ? — 
for  any  thing  that  could  justify 
another  man  in  saying,  under  such 
circumstances,  **  that  he  was  an 
attainted  traitor  ?"  No  such  thin? ; 
but  he  was  tried  for  a  libel.    The 
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r^t  hon*  gentleman  mutt  have 
reason  to  complain,  if  he  thought 
that  the  course  which  was  recom- 
mended  so  long  ago,  of  seeking 
for  redress  of  grievances  and  re- 
lief, was  seditions;  for  it  should 
seem  that  $0  years  had  not  made 
the  Irish  any  wiser.     They  now 
chose  to  intrust  their  petition  into 
the  hands  of  an  hon.  baronet,  who 
was  convicted  of  '*  seditious  libel" 
on  very  similar    groundsi   by  a 
justly-judging  and  correctly-feehng 
jury,  who  found  him  guilty  of  a 
libel  of  this  sort;  in  consequence 
of  which,  he  had  been  subjected 
to  a  long  imprisonment,  in  the  time 
of  peace,  on  the  very  banks  of  that 
river  that  washed  the  walls  within 
which    they    were    now    assem- 
bled.    In  &rther  allusion  to  the 
case  of  Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan,  the 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman 
observed,  that  in  those  troublous 
times  to  which  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman referred,  the  wisest  of  the 
sons  of  Ireland  were    uncertain 
of  the  course  they  should  pursue, 
and  might  well  be  excused  for 
any  errors  into  which  they  fell  in 
endeavouring  to  avert  from  their 
country  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war 
with  which  she  was  then  tlureatened, 
and  to  which  she  must  have  been 
a  prey  had  the  system  of  that  day 
prevailed  much  longer.   Even  Mr. 
Grattan  was  the  object  of  secret 
proceedings  in  the  privy  council, 
as    he    believed.     Consultations 
were  held  for  his  removal — for 
the  removal  of  a  man  whose  name 
was  never  mentioned  even  on  the 
other  (the  ministerial)  side  of  the 
house,  without  every  expression 
of  regard  and  veneration.     The 
learned  gentleman  then  entered 
more  fidJy  into  a  defonce  of  Mr. 
H.  Rowan's  conduct,  in  reply  to 
the  animadv^riioDa  of  the  right 


honoNurable  gendeman^  but  fac^  was 
at  last  interrupted  by  a  loud  cry 
of  "  order !"  He  wished  the  hon» 
gent,  who  cried  '*  order,"  wonld 
resume  the  deep  slumber  in  which  ^ 
he  must  have  been  wrapped  for 
the  last  half  hour;  for  nobody 
who  had  been^awake  during  that 
time,  and  had  listened  to  the 
very  important  discussion  wliieb 
had  been  proceeding,  oould  have 
thought  of  interrupting' it  byvoek 
a  cry  of  *'  order."  There  were  sd 
many  errors  in  public  documenla, 
that  he  might  safely  admit  it  to 
be  possible  that  Mr.  Rowan  had 
not  been  in  the  commission  for 
twenty  years  past.  The  clerk  of 
the  hanaper  might  be  right,  and 
his  informants,  three  in  number, 
Boight  have  innocendy  erred  in 
their  statement  of  that  foct.  At 
any  rate,  he  (Mr.  Brougham)  stood 
acquitted.  He  defied  any  man  to 
hear  that  statonent,  and  find  it 
supported  as  he  did,  without  at  . 
once  receiving  and  confiding  in  it* 
There  were  other  statementa  to 
which  he  felt  bound  to  refer.  The 
question  of  Mr.  Rowan  being  a 
magistrate  or  not,  was  only  one 
circumstance:  that  circumstance 
being  excepted,  hisdefence  of  that 
gentleman  was  left  impregnable. 
He  had  been  restored  by  a  free 
pardon :  was  not  that  enouffh  ?  He 
was  re-4dmttted  to  his  r^ts  as  a 
free  subject :  waa  not  that  enough  ? 
He  was  received  at  court:  was  that 
nothing?  He  was  allowed  to  act 
upon  the  grand  juries:  was  not 
that  a  foncticm  to  give  a  man  con* 
sideration — when  he  would  have 
to  sit  upon  criminal  oflfenoes,  per- 
haps mcasea  of  high  treason?  He 
had  been  admitted  at  the  levee: 
was  that  nothing?  Did  it  speak  no- 
diing  for  a  man's  character,  that  he 
waa  wdl  received  at  the  Castle  by 
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one  kvrd^-li^iilmiiiit  after  aiKXlier  ? 
One  of  4hQ0^  lioble: '  personages 
vrho.  had  held  that  disdnguislied' 
post)  who  was  not'  at  all  more 
UEteteBted)  either  from  property 
or  feeling,  in  the  propagation  of 
treason  and  disafiection,  than  the 
i%bt  hon.> gentleman  opposite,  had 
anthorised  him  to  make  use  of  a 
atstement  whioh  he  had  made  re- 
gatding'  the  character  of  this  gen- 
deman.  They,  of  course,  consi^ 
dared  themselves  as  the  only 
liKkimate' defenders  of  the  throne 
and  the  altar-^they  alone,  so  their 
iiaimer  w<^d  intimate,  were  the 
only  ones  who  did  'not  foster  re- 
bellion and  sedition.  It  was  his 
practice  to  believe  that  persons, 
like  tbe  Duke  of  Bedford,  from 
die  stake  which  they  held  in  the 
country,  and  from  their  known 
and  unquestioned  loyalty,  gave  as 
sound  pledges  iat  theAoselves,  and 
veite^as  likely  to  be  aa  earnest  in' 
tfaeir  wishes  to  maintain  the  peace 
ofilreland,  as  any  o£  the  rigbt  hon. 
gontiemen  opposite.  These  were 
the  worda  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford : 
<'.  One  of  the  first  of  my  official 
acta  ?W8  to .  recommend  to  the 
<9nwn  to  grant  a  free  pardon  to 
Mr.  H*  Rowan.  No  one  act  of 
n^iadnunistnitiixi  has  ever  given 
me  more  satia&ctkitt,  because  I 
sun-convinced  that  a  more  honour-^ 
abls.aad  respectable  man  does  not* 
esdat  .in  all  Ireland*''  Beitknewn,' 
than,  that  the  most  grievous  charge 
i^gainst  the  aisooiations  amounted* 
tD^this^-rthat  although  he  was  no 
magistrates  they  had  pointedly, 
shown  their  xegard  fi>r  a  bmu,  than 
whom  ajBore  honourable  and  re*' 
afiactaUe  one  dould  not  be.  found, 
in^  all  Iceland.  He  would  preaa 
thia  matter  one  8teufu»kher.  Whor 
wiia  eatitled.  to  call  ium  itraitor,  ii 
tha  sbvetreigiti:  who  hadjpttdonad 


him,  has  since  snHled  upon  liim 
also?  His  Majesty  himself  did 
that  very  thing,  for  imitating  which 
his  Majesty's  ministers  accused  the 
Catholic  Association.  When  the 
sovereign  had  received  him  at  the 
levee,  no  man'  li^g  could  charge, 
no  man  living  ought  to  charge  the 
association  with  the  slightest  de^ 
gr^  of  indiscretion,  in  manifestin<:r 
their  respect  to  him.  He  repeated 
his  opinion,  that  this  gentleman 
bad  beetil  ungenerously,  unneces- 
sarily attacked,  and  he  envied  not 
the  feelings  of  those  who,  perhaps 
to  round  a  period,  or  at  any  rate 
to  make  an  impression,  could  in- 
dulge in  such  a  charge.  "  Yes — 
received  at  court  by  the  advice  of 
the  ministers  themselves — but  of 
that  I  take  no  advantage.*'  One 
word  as  to  the  observations  which 
he  had  made  upon  Baron  MK]I1p- 
land.  He  had  before  given  his 
reasons  for  believing  in  the  state-' 
ment  made  to  him  respecting  those 
transactions:  he  still  be^eved  in 
that  statement.  He  had  his  in- 
formation from  a  gentleman  whom 
he  knew,  who  was  of  counsel  in 
tbe  cause.  The  answer  of  the 
learned  baron  was  with  respect  to 
one  of  the  cases  specific— in  the 
other,  his  reply  was  genera)  and 
an[umentative.  He  found  nothing 
in  either  of  the  answers  to  alter 
his  beli^,  or  effectually  to  meet 
that  stat^nent.  As  to  the  cha- 
racter of' the  learned  baron,  he 
had  bean  accused  of  using  strong 
laaguaga—oof  attributing'  to  him' 
veiy  extraordinary'and  almoat  in- 
describabie  baseness  «(id  cruelty. 
He  appealed  to  the  recollection  of 
tfae.hou8e,=  if  he  was  not  wronged 
ih  the  represeutatkn  of  what  he 
had  said.'  Ha  had  in  the  mosc 
mailed  manner-  introduced  those 
expressions'  as  ao»e  whieh  were, 
applied 
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hon.  member  of  tke  house. 

"  Not!  meus  b!c  sermo,  sed  quern  precepit 
aseBns,   . 
Rindcns    abnomus   M^fena  -asmrnqn 

So  he  beKered  the  ren&i  tan* 
Bat  he  w^  not  answerable  for  that 
deaeription  of  the  learned  lyaron;; 
It  was  given  hy  one  who  knew 
hnn  nrach  better  than  he  did. 
Whether  just  or  not  might  soon  be 
known,  if  it  should  Wb  the  plea^ 
sure  of  the  house  to  inquire  into 
it:  an  opportunity  would  soon 
oceur.  A  gendeman  was  coming 
over  to  support  a  petition  which 
had  been  presented  two  years  agoj 
whose  desire  was  to  be  allowed 
to  prove  his  case  at  the  bar  of 
die  house,  and  he  would  under- 
take to  maJce  good  charges  of  mal« 
versation  against  Baron  M*Cle« 
land.  Whiter  made  out  or  not 
upon  hearing,  was  nothing  tol^e 
present  purpose.  He  had  stated 
what  he  had  heard  arid  believed'— 
what  he  etill  must  believe—be^ 
cause  of  the  defects  in  the*  answer 
of  the  leaded  baron.  It  was  not 
necessary  'idiat  be.  should  add 
more  in  his  objeetions  to  the  bilh 
He'deptored  its  progress  deeply? 
he  denounced'  it  as  the  harbinger 
of  flit  itswsft  bis  unalterable  opf«> 
nion,  that  it  would  produecreme^^ 
difesB  misohibf;  that  it  Would  breslv 
vp  Aat  '  short-fiTed '  tranquillity^ 
whioh  they  owed  to  the  exertions' 
of  4his  assbcistiOB*  He  called  the 
house  pnce  for  all  to  pause.'  It 
was  not  a  measure  directed  equalljp 
against: orange  and  catholic  asso- 
ciations, but  against  catholic  asso- 
ciati6nsw  He  had  hoped,  if  not 
for  the  substance,  at  least  for  the- 
semblance,  of  even-handed  jush' 
tice.  The  cadiolies  were  for^ 
bidden   to    assoeiste.f  wkfle*  the 


^aiq^msri  were  •allowed'' thkc  pfi*^ 
vilege.      (Cheats,   and  cries   of 
♦<  Noi")    He  said  it  was  so.    The 
orangenieu  were  prevented  from* 
associating  in  secret,  so  were  the 
catholicst     But  the  catholics  weref. 
also  prohibited  from  meetvo^  in 
pdblic,  in  order  to  obtain  any  alte^ 
rations  in  the  affairs  of  church  oif 
state.     Who  ^ver  heard*  of  orltnge^* 
men    v^anting-  any  alteration  itk 
chm-di  or  state  ?    Their  pethioiltf, 
were  to  maintain  things  as  AfejF 
were.     They  were  only  too  glad 
to  have  them  renuiin;   alteratioti^ 
would  annihilate  them  and  their 
hopes.     Under    (lie  maisk  of  aft 
equal  law,  which  would  scarcely 
a^ct  the  Orangemen,  they  were 
drawing  a  double  edged  sword 
against  the  catholics.    The  orange 
party  might  have  a  parliament, 
and  all  the  regulations  which  were 
denied  the  catholics,  proivided  that^ 
tbey  sought  no  alteration  in  churcb 
or  state?  Why  should  they?  They 
felt  no  grievances,  and  they  cettld* 
wish  for  no  alteration.     IVe  ca^-' 
tholics  only  had  groands  fivr  co«i>-' 
plaint.     They  idone  wiriwd  ibr, 
alteration:    and    this    the   housA* 
called  jnktux  I    This  was  dbalihg 
equally  between  the  two  parties! 
His  bust  pvayer  was,  if  they  woidd 
persist   in    this    act  of  hostility 
to    the  OithAliest    this    grievous 
measmv  of  ii^ustice,  which  went' 
to  shut  the  gates  of  justice  (bo* 
mi^U  almost  say  of  m^rcy)  upon 
Ireland,    that  they  would  think< 
deeply  of  it   betwieen   this   and 
Tuesday  night.     Then,    if  they' 
wiere    men    consisteDdi    in    ^ehr' 
feelings>^if  they  were  not  dead' 
to   the  voiee  of  jostace,  policy,* 
and  reason,  late  as  it  would   be, 
yist  not  being  too  late,  they  would 
gladly  retrace  the    steps   which^ 
they  had  so  madly  takra;  and, 
^    instead 
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instead  of  this  biili  they  would 
give  emancipation. 

Mr,  Peel  explained ;  after  which 
Ihe  houae  divided — for  the  third 
reading,  %%^ ;  against  it,  99.  Ad- 
journed at  a  quarter  before  one. 

Honue  ofLordSf  Peh^  28. — Lard 
MekiUe  rose,  purs^iant  to  the 
notice  he  had  given  of  his  inten- 
tion to  introduce  a  bill  for  better 
regulating  die  mode  of  choosing 
juries  in'  Scotland.  The  bill  was 
read  the  first  time. 

Mr.  GouUurni  and  others  from 
the  commons,  brought  up  the  bill 
for  suppressing  unlawful  societies 
m  Ireland.  The  bill  was  then 
read. 

Several  petitions  were  presented 
against  the  unlawfiil  societies'  bill, 
and  some  in  its  fiivour. 

The  Bishop  oi  Bath  and  WelU 
presented  a  petition  from  the  city 
0i  Bath,  in  favour  of  the  bill  for 
suppressing  unlawful  societies  in 
Ireland,  and  against  the  catholic 
daims.  It  was  signed  by  800 
persons.  The  right  reverend  pre- 
late also  presented  a  petition  to 
the  oame  effect  from  the  arch- 
deacon and  clergy  of  the  diocese 
of  Bath  and  Wells.  This  last  peti- 
tion, which  was  drawn  up  in  strong 
language,  intimated  in  one  passage, 
that  the  catholics  had  covered  their 
designs  with  a  clonk  of  loyalty, 
which  they  liad  now  thrown  off, 
and  were  proceeding  to  threaten. 
Earl  FUzwiUiam  rose  to  ex- 
press his  disapprobation  of  the 
spirit  in  which  the  petition  was 
conceived.  He  condemned  the 
use  of  such  language  as  that  which 
the  petitioners  used,  on  account 
of  its  impolicy,  as  well  as  its 
ilhberality  and  injustice  to  llie 
catholics.  We  understood'  him  to 
c^ect  to  petitions  from  the  clergy 
for  the  exclusion  of  others  fran 


caonstitQtional  privukges,  as  ooining 
'from  an  interested  body.  If  a 
rich  corporation  petitioned  for  ob- 
jects which  were  supposed  to  fa- 
vours its  interests,  why  might  not 
the  army  be  allowed  to  petition  in 
the  like  manner  ?  He  condemned 
all  penal  laws  for  opinions — ^aU 
attempts  to  control  the  consdenoes 
of  men.  Such  condi|ct  was  flying 
in  the  face  of  heaven,  and  it  was 
di'eadful  to  ihidc  o£  the  con^ 
sequences  which  might  follow  frcmi 
thus  persisting  in  inflicting  miaery 
on  six  millions  of  human  beings. 
He  wished  their  lordshijM  to  re- 
collect that  the  only  pretext  for 
this  manner  of  proceeding '  was 
a  conscientious  di&erence  of  opi- 
nion HI  men  who  acknowledged 
the  same  Saviour,  and,  in  all  its 
great  principles,  the  same  fiuthaa 
themselves. 

The  BMop  of  Bmth  and  Welit 
was  eurprised  to  hear  what  had 
fallen  from  the  noUe  earl  re- 
specting the  language  of  the  peti- 
tion. What  iMtd  been  Stated, 
however,  consisted  altogether  of 
general  assertion^  which  he  could 
only  answer  by  a  general  negation* 
In  his  opimon,  the  sentiments  coo- 
tained  in  the  pedtioii  reflected 
credit  on  those  firokn  whom  it 
oame.  He  was-  not  aware  of  any 
improper  language  in  it ;  if  there 
was,  the  noble  earl  had  not  pointed 
it  out.  He  hoped  he  should  be 
exensed  finom  following  the  noble 
earl  in  the  observations  into  whidi 
he  had  entered  on  the  general 
question  of  the  Catholic  daims. 
The  noUe  lord  had  drawn  a  sort 
of  analogy  on  die  subject  of  die 
pedtion,  but  it  was  an  analosj 
widiout  any  similitude.  Heeoind 
not  see  vdiy  petitions  against  a 
measure  shoidd  not  be  received 
by  persons  whose'interests  m^t 
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be  affected  by  that  measure ;  and 
in  the  present  case,  he  thought  the 
clergy  had  as  good  a  right  to  peti- 
tion as  any  other  class  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's subjects. 

EarlFitzmlliamexpiolned,  He 
pointed  out  passages  of  the  peti- 
tion which  ascribed  designs  to  the 
catholics,  which  the  petitioners 
could  not  know  to  be  true,  and 
ascribed  motives  to  them  which 
they  disclaimed. 

The  Bhhop  of  Bath  and  Weils 
again  explained,  and  contended, 
that  as  petitions  had  come  at  dif- 
ferent times  from  every  body  of 
men  in  the  kingdom,  and  had 
been  received,  he  could  not  see 
why  the  petition  of  the  clergy  of 
his  diocese  should  be  refused.  If 
any  thing  could  show  the  unrea- 
sonableness of  this  exception,  it 
would  be  the  reception  of  a  peti- 
tion which  professed  to  come  from 
the  whole  body  of  the  catholic 
priesthood  of  Ireland. 

Lord'  Holland  observed,  that 
the  question  which  arose  out  of 
this  petition  was  merely  one  of 
order  and  regularity.  For  his 
own  part,  always  "inclined  to  open 
the  widest  door  to  the  applica- 
tbns  of  the  people,  he  would  make 
no  objection  to  the  reception  of 
this  petition.  But  if  the  right 
reverend  and  learned  lord  (the 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells)  thought 
that  it  was  regular  to  receive  peti- 
tions so  circumstanced  as  this,  he 
laboured  under  a  mistake.  Peti- 
tions which  professed  to  come  from 
corporate  bodies  must  have  the 
corporation  seal  attached  to. them, 
otherwise  they  could  only  be  con- 
sidered as  the  petitions  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  signed  them  in  the 
.name  of  the  corporation.  But 
though  the  present  application 
wanted  tbm  official  mark,  he  (Lord 
182^. 


Holland)  was  still  willing  to  re-^ 
ceive  it.  He  would  receive  it 
notwithstanding  the  absolute  false- 
hoods which  it  was  said  to  contain 
— notwithstanding  the  gross  alle- 
gations of  improper  motives  with 
which  it  was  filled — notwithstand- 
ing the  spirit  and  temper  which  it 
displayed,  and  which  he  needed 
not  to  characterize.  His  willing- 
ness to  admit  it,  therefore,  was 
entirely  independent  either  of  the' 
regularity  of  its  form,  or  the  nature 
of  its  contents ;  and  arose  solely 
from  the  general  principle  on 
which  he  acted,  to  listen  to  the 
representations  of  all  persons  and 
classes  who  addressed  the  house. 
The  petitioners  in  this  case  came 
before  their  lordships  humbly  re^ 
presenting  their  view's  and  their 
fears  ;  but  what  evidence  did  they 
give  of  christian  humility  in  their 
arrogant  denial  of  equal  privileges 
to  their  christian  brethren  ?  They 
professed  their  regard  for  chris- 
tian establishments,  but  showed 
none  to  christian  charity.  His 
noble  friend  (Earl  Fitzwilliam) 
had  objected  to  the  petition,  that 
it  contained  imputations  of  motives 
which  the  petitioners  could  not 
prove,  and  asserted  facts,  of  which 
the  catholics  could  establish  the 
falsehood.  When  this  was  denied 
by  the  right  reverend  and  learned 
lord  (the  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells),  his  noble  friend  had  justi- 
fied his  assertions  by  an  appeal  to 
the  words  of  the  petition.  It 
broadly  stated  that  die  catholics 
avowed  the  doctrine  of  the  Pope's 
supremacy  in  civil  matters — an 
assertion  which  the  catholics,  or 
papists  (as  they  were  called), 
denied.  It  next  asserted  that  the 
real  object  of  the  catholics  was  to 
overthrow  the  protestant  church 
establishment,  and  possess  tbem- 
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selves  of  its  revenues;  and  this 
the  catholics  denied.  It  did  not 
well  become  a  body  of  men  pro- 
fessing to  act  under  the  influence 
of  christian  charity,  to  suspect 
lightly  the  motives  of  others,  even 
when  there  existed  reason  for  sus- 
picion ;  but  no  man  with  the  least 
pretensions  to  candour  or  justice, 
or  comprehending  even  the  mean- 
ing of  true  charity,  could  impute 
bad  motives  to  his  neighbours 
where  none  existed,  or  ascribe 
designs  to  them  which  they  dis- 
avowed. But  it  was  said,  the 
designs  imputed  to  the  cathohcs 
in  £e  petition  were  avowed ;  if 
sOy  where?  In  every  petition 
presented  to  the  house  for  catholic 
emancipation,  which  he  (Lord 
Holland)  liad  seen,  so  far  were 
designs  against  the  establishment 
of  the  country  from  being  avowed, 
that  they  were  distinctly  disclaim- 
ed. In  the  general  catholic  peti- 
tion presented  lately  to  the  house, 
not  only  were  sudi  designs  dis- 
claimed, but  the  principles  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  were  elo- 
quently stated  and  enforced.  Not- 
withstanding the  character  of  the 
petition,  he  again  repeated  that  he 
was  willing  to  receive  it,  though 
it  contained  falsehoods,  and  im- 
puted criminal  intentions;  but  it 
should  not  be  tliought  strange  that 
'  his  noble  friend  (Earl  Fitzwilliam) 
who  knew  best  the  calumniated 
body  to  whom  it  applied,  should 
stand  up  and  point  out  its  objec- 
tionable passages,  especially  when 
it  was  considered  as  coming  from 
a  learned  body,  whose  knowledge 
andprofession  mighty  supposed  to 
confer  authority  on  its  statements. 
The  Bishop  of  Hereford  said, 
that  the  assertion  about  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Pope's  supremacy  in 
the  petition  was  not  made  on  light 


grounds.  This  doetriae  was  not 
disguised  or  disclaimed  by  the 
catholics  in  his  diocese :  it  was 
openly  avowed.  There  was  a 
catholic  journal,  which  was  ex- 
tensively circulated  among  that 
body,  wliich  had  lately  asserted 
the  doctrine  in  its  fuU  latitude. 
The  editor,  in  speaking  of  a  late 
ordinance  of  the  King  of  France, 
disapproving  of  the  conduct  of  a 
cardinal  for  compromising  the 
liberties  of  the  Gallican  church, 
said,  that  he  could  not  agree  with 
the  views  of  the  French  govern- 
ment on  this  occasion,  because  the 
King  had  no  title  to  interfere  with 
the  conduct  of  the  church  to  the 
injury  of  the  indefeasible  rights  of 
his  Holiness  the  Pope.  The  same 
doctrine  was  asserted  by  all  the 
Roman-catholic  priests  of  Lanca- 
shire. They  made  no  scruple  to 
say  that  the  churches  of  this  king- 
dom had  been  their's  once,  and 
that  they  expected  they  would  be 
their's  again.  The  noble  baron 
opposite  (Lord  Holland)  imputed 
a  want  of  charity  to  the  petitioners 
for  suspecting  Uie  designs  of  the 
catholics,  and  had  found  fault 
with  some  allegations  in  the  peti- 
tion. He  (the  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford) did  not  entirely  approve  of 
all  the  expressions  in  the.  petition. 
There  were  some  of  them  that  he 
would  have  been  glad  to  see  ex- 
punged ;  but  it  would  be  hard  to 
refuse  conscientious  men  the  ri^t 
of  making  known  their  fears,  and 
raising  their  voices  in  defence  of 
our  establishments,  though  they 
might,  in  their  sincerity  and  honest 
conviction,  employ  a  greater  seve- 
rity of  terms  than  die  occasion 
warranted.  If  he  wanted  any 
farther  excuse  for  such  conduct, 
he  miffht  find  it  in  what  the  world 
looked  upon  as  a  justification — 
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tamely,  a  similar  harshness  of 
language  in  the  opponents  of  the 
petitioners.  The  worthy  clergy- 
men of  the  establishment  who 
conscientiously  discharged  their 
duties  were  styled  "  hungry  pro- 
testant  parsons*'  in  all  the  publi- 
cations, of  the  catholics.  He  did 
not  mean  to  detain  the  house  with 
any  further  observations,  but  he 
could  not  sit  silent  while  he  heard 
the  conduct  of  the  petitioners 
arraigned,  and  motives  imputed  to 
them  which  they  would  disclaim. 

Lard  Holland  explained. 

The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Welh 
said,  he  had  looked  over  the 
petition,  as  any  other  member  of 
the  house  would  do  a  petition 
which  he  was  requested  to  pre- 
sent. He  had  observed  nothing 
in  it  objectionable  in  point  of 
language,  and,  therefore,  he  had 
presented  it.  With  respect  to  the 
imputation  of  motives,  h^  thought 
that  the  petitioners  had  more 
reason  to  complain  of  that  than 
those  against  whose  claims  they 
petitioned.  A  noble  baron  had 
ascribed  to  them  motives  of  an 
objectionable  kind. 

Lord  Holland  denied  tliat  he 
imputed  any  motives  to  the  pe- 
titioners. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  had  no 
objection  to  receive  the  petition. 
He  did  not  disapprove  of  church- 
men petitioning .  on  public  mea- 
sures any  more-  than  any  other 
class ;  but  he  objected  to  their 
separating  themselves  from  the 
great  body  of  the  peoidef  in  their 
applications.  If  he  (Lord  Car- 
narvon) were  a  clergyman,  he 
should  feel  a  distrust  of  his  own 
impartiality  in  a  matter  which  had 
reference  to  the  establishment, 
and  would  not  petition,  le^t  he 
might  be  actuated  with  prejudices 


which  rendered  his  opinion  of  no 
value.  The  petitioners  had  not 
shown  this  prudent  distrust,  but 
had  completely  justified  its  neces- 
sity. They  evinced  the  strongest 
bias,  and  were  actuated  with  pre- 
judices which  led  them  to  distort 
facts.  The  petition  prayed  that 
the  house  would  ^protect  our 
established  religion,  which  was 
threatened  with  spiritual  tyranny 
and  oppression.  What  man  could 
look  around  him  in  the  country, 
and  witness  the  situation  of  the 
two  systems,  and  say  that  the 
protestant  body  were  threatened 
with  spiritual  violence,  oppression, 
and  tyranny  from  the  catliolics? 
He  (Lord  Carnarvon)  had  always 
heard  it  represented  that '  the  ty- 
ranny and  oppression  was  not  only 
threatened,  but  inflicted  from  the 
other  side.  However  this  might 
be,  there  certainly  Was  spiritual 
coercion.  The  noble  earl  con- 
cluded by  expressing  his  regret 
that  the  petitioners  should  have 
thrown  such  discredit  on  them- 
selves and  their  ordet  by  the  un- 
charitable nature  of  their  allega- 
tions, and  the  falsehood  of  their 
assertions.  They  had  justified 
Lord  Clarendon's  character  of 
churchmen,  who  said,  that  of  aU 
classes  of  men  the  clergy  were  on 
general  subjects  the  least  inform- 
ed, and  took  the  most  incorrect 
view  of  human  affairs. 

Lord  King  expressed  his  belief 
that  such  a  petition  could  not  have 
come  from  any  other  corporation 
or  place  in  the  kingdom  than  from 
the  wise  men  of  the  diocese  whence 
it  issued.  Such  a  mat^s  of  non- 
sense could  no  where  else  have 
been  concocted:  The  clergy  in 
that  town  were  entirely  in  the 
dark.  They  read  and  knew  no- 
thing. They  had  not  even  perused 
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ihe  liberal  proclamation  of  the 
liberal  king  of  Hanover.  He 
wished  the  right  reverend  prelate 
yf  the  diocese  would  take  that 
proclamation  and  hang  it  upon  the 
door  of  his  private  chapel.  He 
would  probably  be  asked  by  the 
]petitioners,  "  What  have  we  to  do 
with  Hanover?"  as  it  had  anciently 
been  asked,  ^*  what  good  can  come 
out  of  Nazareth  ?"  He  would  say, 
much  good  can  come  out  of  Han- 
over, if  the  rev.  gent,  would  read 
that  liberal  proclamation.  —  The 
petition  was  then  received. 

A  similar  petition  was  presented 
from  the  archdeaconry  of  Col- 
chester. 

Lord  CUften  observed,  that  our 
church  was  called  a  poor  church, 
and  so  it  was  if  the  livings  of  some 
of  its  members  were  considered ; 
while  it  must  be  called  a  rich 
church,  if  its  higher  emoluments 
were  taken  into  the  account.  The 
inequality  of  livings  was  a  great  evil. 
We  found  clergymen  with  20,000^. 
a  year,  and  others  with  25  L  A 
poor  curate  in  his  neighbourhood 
performed  the  duties  of  two  pa- 
rishes, and  had  only  %5L  for  each. 

The  petition  was  received. 

The  Earl  of  Roden  presented 
a  petition  from  the  county  of 
Down,  in  favour  of  the  bill. — Ad- 
journed at  half-past  7  o'clock. 

House  of  Commons^  Feb.  28.— 
The  house  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  of  ways  and  means;  and 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
rose  to  bring  forward  his  financial 
project  for  the  year. .  In  setting 
out,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  said 
he  could  not  forbear  pausing  for 
a  moment,  to  congratulate  the 
bouse  upon  the  peculiarly  auspi- 
cious circumstances  under  which 
it  was  called  on  to  review  the 
finances  of  the  country.     He  did 


not  advert  to  this  topic  for  tlie 
sake  merely  of  introducing  flourish, 
or  from  any  desire  to  lead  the 
public  mind  to  induls^e  in  too 
sanguine  expectations  for  the  fu- 
ture: he  had  no  purpose  to  do 
any  thing  like  this;  and  though 
there  might  perhaps  be  persons 
in  the  country,  who,  jealous  of 
increasing  prosperity,  and  ignorant 
of  the  causes  by  which  that  pros- 
perity had  been  produced,  might 
say  that  we  stood  on  an  eminence 
that  was  perilous — 

■  nmnerosa  parabet, 


**  Ex  celsn  turns  tabulata,  unde  aldoresaet, 
**  Casus,    et   impulsae   pneceps    iimnaiie 
ruinae," — 

though  there  might  be  persons 
inclined  to  predict  this,  still  he 
would  venture  to  declare,  that 
their  view  would  be  mistaken ; 
and  if  it  should  turn  out  upon  a 
calm  examination,  that  there  was 
nothing  doubtful  about  the  present 

Srosperity  of  England — nothing 
oUow  in  the  foundation  of  it,  or 
artificial  in  the  superstructure, 
then  he  did  think  that  the  house 
might  venture  to  contemplate  that 
happy  state  with  satisfaction — to 
admire  the  harmony  of  its  pro- 
portions, and  the  solidity  of  its 
basis  ;  nor  could  any  one  look  at 
the  situation  in  which  we  stood, 
and  apply  his  mind  philosophically 
to  the  causes  which  had  led  us  to 
it,  without  seeing  distinctly  the 
course  of  policy  which  it  was 
necessary  for  us  in  future  to  adopt, 
in  order  at  once  to  consolidate  our 
own  resources,  and  to  assure  the 
safety  and  the  happiness  of  the 
world.  Under  this  impression, 
therefore,  as  to  the  condition  of 
tlie  country,  and  desiring  to  keep 
always  in  mind  the  sources  from 
which  its  advantage  had  been 
derived,  he  would  now  call  the 
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dttendon  of  the  bonmittee  more 
particularly  to  the  present  subject 
of  discuMion ;  aod  he  would  begin 
that  work  by  exhibiting  a  simple 
comfMurison  of  the  actu^  revenue 
of  the  past  year,  with  the  estimate 
which  he  had  formed  of  its  proba- 
ble produce  at  its  oommencement. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  last  year, 
he  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer) had  assumed,  then, .  that 
there  would  be,  at  the  expiration 
of  it,  a  surplus  of  revenue  to  the 
amount  of  I,0/#0,000/.  Upon  that 
assumption,  and  carrying  its  views 
forward  as  far  as  the  year  1827, 
the  house  had  proceeded  to  effect 
a  considerable  reduction  of  taxes — 
amounting,  in  fact,  in  the  course 
of  the  year  1824,  to  no  less  a  sum 
than  1,260,000/.  According  to 
the  estimates  then  presented,  be 
had  calculated,  that  upon  that 
sum  one  half  would  be  lost  to  the 
revenue  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year  —  the  year  now  past.  If, 
therefore,  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1824,  the  surplus  had  amounted 
to  400,000/.  instead  of  1,050,000/. 
his  estimate  woyld  have  been  com- 
pletely realized,  and  every  expec- 
tation held  out  by  him  would  have 
completely  taken  (Jace;  but  in- 
stead •£  merely  finding  this  the 
caae,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to 
state,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
reduction  of  taxes,  and  the  loss 
of  revenue -sustained  by  it,  which 
loss  had  proved  more  considerable 
in  the  end,  than  in  the  outset  he 
had  apprehended,  owing  to  some 
changes  which  had  taken  place, 
by  which  the  reduction  of  certain 
duties  was  increased; — notwith- 
standing all  this,  he  could  state  to 
the  house,  that  afler  applying 
5,150,000/.  to  the  reduction  of 
debt,  the  net  siurplus  of  the  year 
1824  was  1,457,000^.  An  amount 


not  merely  exceeding  that  which 
was  sufficient  to  realize  all  her 
expectations,  but  exceeding  as  by 
a  very  considerable  sum,  even 
what  he  had  conceived  ithe  possible 
surplus,  if  no  reduction  of  taxes 
had  taken  place.  He  was  sure 
the  committee  would  pardon  him, 
if  he  went  on  to  state  a  short 
series  of  details,  connected  with 
the  particular  branches  of  the  re- 
venue in  which  this  increase  had 
taken  place.  He  had  calculated, 
at  the  <:ommencement  of  the  last 
year,  that  the  produce  of  custom- 
house duties  would  be  1 1 ,520,000/. 
Of  those  duties,  no  less  than 
900,000/.  had  been  repealed  in 
the  course,  of  the  year.  The  loss 
which  that  branch  of  the  revenue 
had  sustained  by  that  repeal  had, 
no  doubt,  been  at  least  equal  to 
the  whole  amount  estimated ;  be- 
cause it  happened  that,  in  order 
to  give  more  effect  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  new  law  as  relative  to 
silk,  460,000/.  had  been  paid  in 
bounties  to  persons  holding  stocks 
of  that  article.  Add  that  to  the 
reduction  of  the  duty,  and  the 
entire  loss  to  the  revenue  from 
that  cause  could  not  be  less  than 
900,000/. ;  and,  in  fact,  exceeded 
that  sum.  But,  at  all  events,  sup- 
pose the  customs  of  last  year  to 
have  produced  only  11,050,000/., 
and  his  estimate  would  have  been 
realized ;  while,  in  fact,,  owing  to 
the  improvement  in  every  branch 
of  revenue,  the  produce  had  been 
no  less  than  11,327,000/.;  and 
this  result  not  only  exceeded  con- 
siderably what  was  sufficient  to 
realize  his  estimate,  but  would 
have  actually  been  greater  by  the 
sum  of  460,000/.,  but  for  the 
monies  which  it  had  been  thought 
advisable  to  pay  to  the  holders  of 
silk.   Now  what  were  the  circum- 
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atandes  wUchihad  led  to  this  in* 
crease?      The   proximate    cause 
wasy  partly  that  greater  capacity 
of  con&umption  of  all  artides  of 
foreign  produce,  which  the  general 
ease  of  the  commnnity  invariably 
led  to ;  and  partly,  to  the  increased 
capacity    which   foreign    nations 
had  acquired  for  consaming  the 
produce  of  England,  in  proportion 
as  they  had  enjoyed  the  means  of 
disposing  of  their  own  in  English 
markets.  He  trtisted  not  to  hear  it 
said  that  this  prosperity  was  acci- 
dental or  uncertain— that  it  arose 
from  casual  caiises  in  one  year, 
and  could  not  be  depended  upon 
for  a  second.    He  (the  Chancellor 
of  the  Excheqxier)  believed  that 
it  rested'  upon  principles  quite  the 
reverse  of  changeable  or    fleet- 
ing^-that  it  rested  spon  that  prin- 
ciple in  the  very  constitution  of 
human    society,  which    disposed 
one    nation  always  to    open  its 
arms  to  another ;  thus  new  con-» 
nexions  ereated  new  wants,  new 
desires,   new  conveniences ;  and 
these  very  wants,  creating  .fresh 
means  for  gratifying  them,  contH- 
bttted  still  to  the  general  happi- 
ness of  mankind.      These  were 
principles    whidi   might  be  im- 
peded, but  which  could  not  be 
destroyed.     War,  or  public  cala- 
mity, might  check  their  progress ; 
but,  in  the  end,  they  would  always 
assert  their  sway.     That,  though 
diverted  from  their  proper  chan- 
nel, they  would  not  &il  to  return 
to  it,  was  pretty  evident  from  the 
example  of  England;    they -had 
been  seriously  counteracted  with 
OS  by  injudicious  legislation ;  but 
their  natural  tendency  was  to  ex- 
tend themselves  throughout  the 
world,  and  to  confer  new  benefits 
on  every  branch  of  the  commn- 
nky.    Therefore^  though  the  pr6- 


gresa  of  the  proaperity  which, we 
now  enjoyed  might  be  arrested  by 
accident,   the  basis  on  which  it 
rested   was  incapable,  of  being 
shaken ;  and  if  we  added  to  ^t 
fact  the  peculiar  circumstance-* 
the  new  discoveries  in  the  applir- 
cation  of  steam — which  afforded 
such  an  astonishmg  increase   of 
rapidity  to  our  powers  of  produc- 
tion, he  did  thinks  that  Idoking  at 
these   facta,  no  one  could  fairly 
accuse  him  of  ovec^radog 'the  ad- 
vantages or  security  .which    we 
enjoyed ;  and  that  we. might  pro- 
perly take  the  revenue  of  the  last 
year,  as  a  foundation  to  calculate 
upon  for  that  of  years  to  come. 
The  next  branch  of  revenue  to 
which  he  wished  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  house,  was  one  which, 
in  point  of  amount,  was  the  most 
considerable ;  and,  looking  to  its 
connexion  with  the  domestic  com- 
forts of  the  people  at  large,  the 
most  important  perhaps  of  any  in 
the  state—he  alluded  now  to  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  exdse ; 
and,  upon  thn  point,  he  luui  the 
satisfaction  of  sti^ing,   that  the 
produce  of  duties  received  in  the 
last  year  had  not  merely  exceeded 
that  of  every  year  before,  but  had 
greatly  exceeded  the  amovnt  at 
which  he  had  presumed  to  esti- 
mate them.     The  revenue  of  the 
excise  for  the  last  year,  he  had 
only  estimated  at  the  amount  )re- 
ceived  the  year  before.     He  had 
assumed  that  it  would  produce 
25,625,000/.;    but,  in   effect,   it 
had  produced  26,768,000/. ;  being 
an  increase,  upcm  the  last  year,  of 
l^Ud,000/.     This  would  be  mat- 
ter of  congratulation  and  comfort, 
he  trusted,  to  every  one  who  cared 
for  the  interest  or  happiness  of 
those  by  whom  he  was  surround- 
ed; nor  could  he  doubt  that  it 
^         ,    would 
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would  be  entirely  go  to  the  hon. 
penona  whom  he  wad  addressing. 
It  would  be  too  much,  perhaps, 
to  trouble  the  house  with  going 
into  so  raucb  detail ;  but  he  had  a 
paper  in  his  hand  fVom  which  it 
appeared  that  in  every  exciseable 
article,  except  those  of  very  mean 
importance,  an  increase  of  con- 
sumption had  arisen,  which  could 
only  have  followed  an  increased 
state  of  ease  and  happiness 
throughout  the  country.  A  few 
of  the  items  he  would  mention — 
not  to  dwell  upon  them,  but  just 
to  show  the  relative  amounts  of 
improvement.  Ih  many  cases  the 
increase  had  not  been  in  the  year 
1824  upon  the  year  1823,  but 
upon  the  three  years  preceding. 
Upon  the  auction  duty  the  increase 
was  12  per  cent. ;  strong  beer,  1 5 
per  cent. ;  table  beer,  12 ;  bricks, 
40  per  cent;  tiles,  15;  tallow 
candles,  9  per  cent. ;  wax  candles, 
8 ;  coffee,  6 ;  cocoa,  ^ ;  glass,  2Q ; 
cider  and  perry,  12 ;  leather,  12; 
licences,  7 ;  malt,  3 ;  writing- 
paper,  12;  and  coloured  papers, 
20.  On  salt,  the  increase  was  1 2  ^ 
per  cent. ;  British  spirits,  16  per 
cent. ;  tobacco,  6  per  cent.  The 
right  hon.  gent,  then  enumerated 
a  variety  of  other  exciseable  arti-  ' 
des  on  which  a  very  considerable 
increase  of  revenue  had  accrued 
beyond  what  he  had  estimated 
last  year — an  increase  which, 
while  it  afforded  great  gratifica- 
tion for  the  present,  gave  also  the 
most  unquestionable  grounds  for 
a  prospect  of  still  greater  increase 
in  succeeding  years.  He  would 
now  come  to  the  item  of  stamps. 
The  committee  would  recollect, 
that  after  his  first  statement  of 
finance  last  session,  he  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  on  a  better  consider- 
ation of  the  subject,  that  a  reduc- 


tion of  the  duty  on  law-stampa 
ouffht  to  take  place.  The  amouht 
which  tliat  reduction  would  take 
from  the  revenue  he  calculated  at 
about  200,000/.  The  whole 
amount  of  the  stamp  duty  last 
year  was  calculated  at  6,800,000/. ; 
but  it  did  produce  7,244,000|.  So 
that  by  this  unexpected  increase, 
we  had  all  the  projected  advan- 
tages of  cheap  justice,  without  any 
deduction  firom  the  amount  of 
revenue  at  that  time  'calculated. 
The  revenue  from  the  post-office 
might  last  year  be  estimated  at 
1,460».Q00/.  '  It  amounted  to 
1,520,000/.  The  committee  would 
recollect,  that  when  last  year  he 
estimated  the  produce  of  the  seve- 
ral sources  of  income,  he  kept 
himself  within  bounds,  and  had  ■ 
considerably  under-rated  the  pro* 
bable  amount  of  each.  He  was 
justified,  then,  in  pursuing  the 
same  course  for  the  ensuing  two 
.years,  and  in  taking  for  his  basis 
that  ground  which  had  last  session 
been  adopted  by  parliament.* 
Having  thus  explained  the  amount 
of  the  revenue  of  last  year,  as 
compared  with  the  estimate  which 
he  had  ventured  to  make,  he 
would  now  proceed  to  state  the 
estimate  of  that  of  the  present  year, 
and  the  basis  on  which  he  went 
in  assuming  it :  but  first  he  would 
state  the  total  amount  in  figures, 
and  afterwards  'would  state  the 
grounds  on  which  he  as«(umedthat 
amount  The  total  receipts  of 
1 825  he  calculated  at  56,445,870/. 
The  expenditure  he  estimated  at 
56,001,842/.  leaving  a  surplus  on 
the  year  of  448,528/.  The  first 
item  of  revenue  was  the  customs. 
In  the  present  year  he  took  them 
to  amount  to  11,850,000/.  This 
considerably  exceeded  the  pro- 
duce of  the  estimate  of  the  year 
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past,  and  he  bad  already  said 
enough  to  show  the  reasooableness 
of  taking  the  basis  of  that  year  in 
assuming  the  produce  of  the  pre- 
senty  deducting  the  amount  of  the 
taxes  repealed,  which  would  come 
into  operation  in  the  present  year. 
Taking,  then,  the  produce  of  1824 
at  what  he  had  stated,  he  would 
add  the  sum  of  50,000/.  as  arising 
from  the  abolition  or  gradual  re- 
duction of  certain  bounties  and 
drawbacks,  which  parliament  had 
very  wisely  determined  to  cut 
down.  He  would  then  take  the 
payments  which  had  been  made 
last  year  on  account  of  silk  <hi 
hand,  and  the  total  would  be 
1 1,837,74U ;  but  taking  from  that 
the  amount  of  taxes  repealed  last 
year,  which  would  come  into  ope- 
ration in  the  present,  and  which 
he  calculated  at  410,000/.,  the 
total  of  tlie  customs  this  year 
would  amount  to  11,427,741/.; 
but  he  would  not  risk  the  full 
amount.  To  give,  as  it  were, 
elbow  room  to  the  several  branches 
of  that  item,  he  would  take  it 
at  a  less  sum,  and  make  the 
whole  11,350,000/.  The  excise 
of  this  year  he  estimated  at 
26,400,000/.  Last  year  it  was 
26,768,000/.  but  from  that  was  to 
be  deducted  the  duty  which  had 
been  taken  off  salt,  and  part  of  the 
duty  on  rum,  which  had  also  been 
taken  off,  it  would  leave  a  sum  as 
the  probable  amount  this  year,  of 
26,5^1,000/.;  but  to  take  it  at  an 
even  sum,  and  to  be  rather  under 
than  over,  he  would  state  it  at 
26,400,000/.  Thestamps he  would 
take  at  7,100,000/.;  the  assessed 
taxes  and  land-tax  at  4,875,000/. ; 
the  post-office  at  1,500,000/.;  and 
the  miscellaneous  at  750,000/. 
This  was  greater  than  the  a- 
mount  of  last  year ;    but  in  this 


year  there  was  to  be  added. 
100,000/.  to  be  received  from  the 
Netherlands,  in  consequence  of 
an  arrangement  with  that  power 
respectii^  some  settlements  in. 
India.  Thus  the  total  income  for 
tlie  present  year  would  amount  to 
56,445,370/.  The  expenditure 
would  be,  irst,  that  of  the  con- 
solidated fund,  and  interest  and 
management  of  the  national  debt» 
he  took  at  27,233,670/.;  the  in- 
terest on  deficiency  exchequer- 
bills  40,000/. ;  interest  on  the  ex- 
chequer-bills, voted  as  supply, 
820,000/.  The  interest  last  year 
was  1,050,009/.,  but  the  amount 
was  this  year  reduced  by  the  re^ 
duction  of  interest  on  exchequer- 
bills.  The  sinking-fund  he  calcu- 
lated at  5,486,654/.  This  amount 
was  greater  in  consequence  of 
paying  the  dissentients  from  the 
redemption  of  the  four  per  cents. 
The  next  amount  was  the  army, 
which,  including  the  army  extra- 
ordinaries,  the  commissariat,  and 
the  expense  of  calling  out  and 
training  the  English  and  Scotch 
militias,  he  estimated  at  7,9 11,751  /. 
It  was  not  his  intention  to  enter 
on  this  occasion  into  any  detail  of 
explanation  respecting  the  increase 
of  our  army.  He  had  hoped 
that  that  would  have  been  done 
by  his  noble  friend  (Lord  Palmer- 
ston)  before  he  (the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer)  made  his  state- 
ment, and  no  doubt  his  noble 
friend  would  have  done  so  in  the 
course  of  last  week,  had  he  not 
been  prevented  by  the  protracted 
discussions  on  another  subject. 
But  the  committee  would  see  that 
any  discussion  respecting  the  a- 
mount  of  our  armed  force  would 
be  foreign  to  the  question  then 
before  them.  The  navy  of  this 
year  he  took  at  5,983,126/./   The 
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civil  li»t  2,0^0,000/.;  the  half- 
pay  2,800»OOOZ.;  the  ordnance 
1,376»G4W.  and  the  miscellaneoua 
expenditure  he  calculated  at 
2,^00,000/.  There  was  a  consi- 
derable increase,  in  consequence 
of  calling  in  the  miserable  Irish 
tokens,  and  by  a  payment  made 
to  America  pursuant  to  the  stipu- 
lations o£  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  The 
sum  thus  paid  was  about  250,000// 
which  America  claimed  as  com- 
pensation for  slaves  which  had 
been  taken  and  placed  under  the 
protection  of  the  British  govem- 
ment,  but  which  were  the  property 
of  American  subjects.  The  amount 
of  the  claiv  had  been  led  to  the 
arbitration  of  Russia^  and  that 
power  had  awarded  the  sum  he 
had  mentioned.  The  result  of  the 
items  he  had  mentioned  was,  that 
a  surplus  would  be  left  on  the  ac- 
count of  the  present  year,  amount- ' 
ing  to  443,628/.  Now,  it  might 
be  asked,  how  could  tliis  surplus 
apply  to  the  years  ia26  and  1827  ? 
He  would  say,  that  assuming  as' 
the  basis  of  die  receipu  of  those 
years  that  of  the  year  1824,  (and 
it  was  already  shown  that  the 
assumption  went  on  very  probable 
grounds),  and  not  assuming  any 
increase  for  those  years,  the  result 
would  b^,  that  the  net  revenue  of 
1826  would  be  66,195,000/.  and 
the  expenditure,  55,SdO,d24/.  leav- 
ing a  surplus  of  864,676/.;  and 
taking  the  year  1827  on  the  same 
principle,  it  would  give  an  income 
of  56,360,000/.  and  an  expendi- 
ture of  55,105^324/.;  leaving  a 
surplus  of  1,254,676/.  It  might 
be  asked,  ho^w  the  income  of  1827 
should  exceed  the  expenditure  by 
so  large  a  sum  ?  He  would  inform 
the  house,  that  it  was  calculated 
to  arise  from  a  measure  which  he 
would  submit  in  the  course  of  the 


present  session,  and  the  outline  of 
which  he  would  now  state.  The 
committee  were  aware  that,  in  the 
discussion  which  took  p)ace  last 
session  on  the  duties  on  sugar,  it 
appeared  that  a  considerable  sura 
was  paid  as  bounties  on  the  ex- 
portation of  that  article ;  and 
according  to  the  scale  of  duties 
paid,  it  was  evident  that  the 
bounty  on  the  exportation  ex-^ 
ceeded  the  amount  of  duty  paid 
by  three  shillings  in  the  hundred 
weight.  When  a  discussion  arose 
on  a  former  occasion,  those  duties 
were  laid  on  an  ascending  scale  ac- 
cording to  the  price,  so  that  while 
the  duty  was  no  more  than  27«.  the 
drawback  amounted  to  30#.  Now, 
he  contended,  that  this  arrange* 
ment  rested  upon  no  sound  prin^ 
ciple,  for  foreign  powers,  who  saw 
our  error  in  this  point,  were  dis- 
posed to  take  advantage  of  it; 
and  by  laying  additional  duties  on 
sugars  exported  from  England, 
and  imported  into  their  states, 
they  put  these  three  shillmgt 
bounty  into  their  own  treasury. 
The  committee  would  admit,  that 
the  continuance  of  such  a  system, 
on  our  part  would  be  absurd. 
However,  it  might,  perhaps,  inter- 
fere with  several  existing  interests 
to  have  this  drawback  or  bounty 
repealed  all  at  once,  he  would 
therefore  prop^e  that,  from  the 
26Ui  of  July,  1826,  it  should 
cease  altogether;  and  that  the 
scale  of  ascending  duties  should 
also  cease  to  exist.  It  was  true, 
that  this  regulation  might  afiect 
some  interests,  but  it  was  right  to 
state  that  those  interests  might  be 
compensated  on  otlier  points,  by  a 
reduction  of  the  duties  on  other 
articles  of  their  produce.  The 
result  of  the  calculations  whidi 
he  had  detailed  to  the  committee 
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was,  that  there  was  a  surplus 
from  1824  of  1,437,744/. ;  from 
1825,  of  448,5 JS8/.  ;  from  181S6, 
of  864,978/.  ;  from  18127,  of 
1,254,076/.,  being  a  total  of 
4,000,624/.  When  he  had  made 
this  calculation  last  year,  he  had 
been  asked  what  he  would  do  with 
the  surplus?  He  now  answered 
that  a  great  deal  might  be  done 
with  it,  and  he  thought  he  could 
satisfy  the  house  that  the  applica- 
tion of  it  which  he  would  recom- 
mend, would  be  most  advan- 
tageous, looking  toidl  the  interests 
of  the  country.  He  thought 
those  interests  would  be  best  con- 
sulted by  endeavouring  to  extend 
that  prosperity  upon  which  we 
now  congratulated  ourselves  to  all 
parti  of  the  world  to  which  our 
trade  had  reached.  He  had  three 
objects  in  view  in  the  application- 
of  our  surplus  revenue  in  those 
years.  The  first  was  to  extend 
onr  commerce,  by  increasing  the 
&cflity  of  consumption  of  foreign 
produce  in  this  country :  the  next 
was,  the  carrying  farther  die  at- 
tempts Tdnch  had  been  made  to 
exterminate  that  monstrous  evil, 
.  smuggling;  and  the  third  was,  the 
remission  of  a  portion  of  direct 
taxes,  provided  he  was  not  driven 
by  diat  to  an  abandonment  of  the 
two  other  points,  which  he  consi- 
dered of  much  more  importance 
to  the  general  interests  of  the 
cotmtry  than  the  partial  remission 
of  direct  taxes.  He  knew  well 
the  feelings  which  were  entertained 
on  this  subject.  He  knew  it  was 
saad  that  ministers  might  obtain 
a  great  accession  of  popularity  by 
tl^  repeal  of  the  assessed  taxes# 
He  did  not  wish  for  popularity 
when  it  was  to  be  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  liie  better  interests  of 
the  country ;  and  that  those  inter- 


ests would  be  sacrificed  if  die  two 
points  to  which  he  had  adverted 
were  neglected,  he  entertained  no 
doubt.  The  benefit  to  be  derived 
to  the  nation  from  the  repeal  of 
the  assessed  taxes  would  be  very 
trifling  indeed  if  put  into  compe- 
tition with  the  good  effects  which 
might  result  from  an  attention  to 
the  two  other  points  he  had  stated. 
To  come  to  tne  first  of  these — 
that  of  an  extension  of  our  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations — it  was 
to  be  observed,  that  the  house  had 
already  admitted  tlie  principle  for 
the  extension  of  which  he  (X>ntend- 
ed,  by  the  good  sound  sense  it 
displayed  in  getting  rid  of  many 
of  those  prohibitory  duties  which 
so  long  fettered  our  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations.  Much,  he 
admitted,  had  been  already  done 
in  this  respect,  but  much  still  re- 
mained to  be  done ;  and  he  hoped 
that  no  great  length  of  time  would 
elapse  before  his  right  honourable 
fViend  (Mr.  Huskisson)  would  hare 
to  submit  a  motion  for  the  repeal 
of  the  whole  of  the  duties  on  foreign 
produce.  He  was  satisfied  that 
such  a  measure  would  not  interfere 
injuriously  with  our  domestic  pro- 
duce, but  wouk),  in  the  end,  be 
found  of  the  utmost  advantage  to 
every  class  of  the  community.  It 
would  be  unnecessary  for  him  at 
that  moment  to  go  into  the  detail 
of  all  the  articles  of  foreign  pro- 
duce upon  which  the  very  high, 
and,  in  many  cases,  the  prohibitory 
duties  ought  to  be  withdrawn,  but 
there  was  one  upon  which  he  could 
not  avoid  saying  a  few  words — he 
meant  foreign  iron.  He  hoped 
that  those  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  iron  at  home  would  not 
object  to  the  introduction  of 
foreign  iron.  Indeed,  if  they  con- 
sulted their  own  interests  they 
^  T  must 
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be  aware  tliat  nich  a  mea* 
sure  would,  in  the  result,  be  to 
their  advantage.  The  price  of 
iron  bad  lately  risen  to  an  enor- 
mous height,  not  from  any  new 
speculation  in  that  article— not 
from  any  belief  that  the  country 
was  to  be  coyered  with  iron  rail- 
roads, and  that  all  the  iron  which 
could  be  dug  out  of  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  would  be  required  to 
supply  the  demand;  bbt  from  a 
general  increase  of  trade  produced 
by  the  increased  and  increasing 
comforts  and  prosperity  of  the 
people  in  this  and  other  nations. 
The  fact  was,  the  supply  of  iron 
in  this  country  was  not  at  all  in 
proportion  to  the  demand.  He 
knew  that  there  were  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  foreign  orders  in 
Sheffield  and  Birmingham,  which 
could  not  be  executed,  because 
the  manufacturers  there  could  not 
supply  the  articles  at  the  price 
which  the  foreign  customers  could 
a£brd  to  pay.  The  consequence 
waS|  that  several  such  orders  had  * 
been  withdrawn,  and  were  sent  to 
other  countries,  where,  though 
they  could  not  be  executed  in  the 
same  good  style,  yet,  as  being 
much  cheaper,  they  were  preferred 
by  those  who  could  not  aflbrd  the 
h^her  price.  Surely  it  was  not 
sound  policy  in  this  country  to 
continue  restrictions  which  had 
the  effect  of  thus  crippHng  a  very 
important  branch  of  her  manufac- 
ture. He  was  happy  to  say,  that 
very  many  of  the  ironmasters 
whose  transactions  in  that  trade 
were  most  extensive,  did  not  ob* 
ject  to  the  measure  which  was 
about  to  be  proposed,  of  reducing 
the  duty  on  foreign  iron.  They 
were  above  the  narrow  and  selfish 
policy  of  opposing  the  introduction 
of  a  Ibreign  article  which  might 


seem  for  a  moment  to  come  in. 
contact  with  their  own  trade,  but 
which  in  reality  would  be  a  benefit 
to  them  by  giving  an  increased 
stimulus  to  other  branches  of  our 
domestic  maaufiicture.  He  thought 
the  interests  of  the  comnaunity 
would  be  best  consulted  by  re- 
ducing the  duty  firom  7L  to  1^.  lOs. 
As  the  high  duty  had  acted  as  a 
kind  of  prohibitory  duty  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  iron,  the 
immediate  loss  to  the  revenue 
would  not  be  any  thing  worth 
naming;  but  he  was  certain  that 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  it 
would  be  found  that  the  low  duty 
would  have  made  a  considerable 
addition  to  the  income  from  ous« 
toms.  It  was  to  be  observed, 
however,  with  respect  lo  this  par- 
ticular duty,  that  the  change  from 
the  high  to  the  low  duty  should  be 
effected  with  caution,  and  should 
not  be  made  with  respect  to  all 
countries  at  once;  and  this  was 
his  reason— 'One  of  the  objeets 
which  he  had  in  view  in  removing 
those  high  prohibitory  duties  was 
to  set  to  other  nations  an  example 
of  what  would  in  the  end  be  for 
their  as  well  as  our  interests. 
Some  countries  had  already  shown 
a  disposition  to  avail  themselves 
of  it ;  but  it  could  not  be  expected 
that  all  countries  would  at  once 
enter  into  our  feelings  on  the  sub- 
ject. We  ourselves,  it  should  be 
recollected,  were  a  long  time  be- 
fore we  got  rid  of  the  trammels 
which  fettered  our  trade  in  these 
points.  There  were,  however, 
some  states  who  were  willing  to 
adopt  our  r^plations,  and  to  open 
their  ports  to  articles  of  our  pro- 
duce. To  these  the  remission  of 
the  heavy  duties  would  for  the 
present  be  confined,  and  they 
would  find  from  us  a  full  compen- 
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sation  for  the  advantai^es  they  were 
thus  disposed  to  give*  But  to 
those  nations  who  were  still  so  far 
behind  in  a  practical  application  of 
commercial  knowledge-^ to  those 
who  continued  to  heap  restriction 
upon  restriction,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  we  should  grant  ad- 
vantages which  they  withheld  from 
us.  Still  he  had  every  reason  to 
hope,  that  the  exclusion  of  those 
states  from  tlie  benefits  of  a  more 
enlightened  commercial  policy 
wouldbe  but  temporary,  and  that 
before  long,  all  nations  would  see 
the  propriety  of  imitating  an  ex- 
ample which  must,  in  the  end,  be 
for  their  advantage.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  our  example  would,  in 
the  end,  produce  general  imitation, 
pi^ovided  that  we  ourselves  were 
consistent-— that  we  did  not  alter 
our  policy-— that  we  did  not  undo 
in  one  year  the  good  which  we  had 
e&icited  in  another.  It  was  to  such 
purposes  as  these  that  he  was  dis- 
posed to  apply  a  portion  of  our 
surplus  revenue  in  this  and  the 
two  succeeding  years,  and  he 
thought  that  such  an  application 
would  be  of  more  real  and  per- 
manent benefit  to  the  country, 
than  the  present  repeal  of  a  few 
taxes.  There  was  another  article 
of  foreign  produce  upoa  which, 
though  the  duty  was  high,  it  had 
not  a  prohibitory  effect.  He  meant 
the  duty  on  hemp.  This,  though 
it  was  not  an  article  which  inte- 
rested the  community  generally, 
was  still  of  great  consequence  to  a 
very  important  class*— >the  shipping 
iftterest.  The  high  duty  pressed 
upon  them  heavily,  and  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  they  should  be  re- 
lieved; for  after  all,  our  naval 
interest  formed  the  grand  fulcrum 
of  our  national  prosperity.  He 
would  propose  a  reduction  of  50 


per  cent,  on  the  duty  on  hempii 
that  was  to  reduce  from  one  penny 
to  one  halfpenny  in  the  pound. 
The  immediate  loss  to  the  revenue 
from  this  reduction  would  be  about 
100,000/.  The  next  article  on 
which  he  would  propose  a  reduc- 
tion would  be  cofjee,  which,  though 
not  very  important  in  itself,  was  so 
in  reference  to  an  interest  of  great 
value  to  the  country.  The  duty 
on  West  India  coffee  at  present 
was  Is.  in  the  pound,  and  that  On 
East  India  and  other  foreign  cof- 
fees was  higher.  He  did  not  mean  to 
say  that  this  was  a  very  heavy  duty 
in  itself,  yet  he  found  that  the  con- 
sumption of  coffee  had  not  within 
these  few  years  kept  pace  with 
other  articles  of  that  kind,  and  the 
inference  he  drew  from  this  was, 
that  the  decrease  of  consumption 
had  been  caused  by  the  increase  of 
duty.  That  duty  had  been  in- 
creased in  1 8 1 9,  and  sinee  then  the 
consumption  had  very  considerably 
fallen  off.  To  renew  the  consump- 
tion, he  would  propose  to  diminish 
the  present  duty  one-half;  and 
another  object  which  he  had  in 
view  was  to  give  every  encourage- 
ment to  our  West  India  planters 
for  its  cultivation.  It  was  known 
that  co£fee  was  produced  with 
mucli  less  labour  than  maay  other 
articles  of  our  West  India  produce  ; 
and  though  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected, nor  would  it  be  desirable, 
that  this  cultivation  should  super- 
sede the  production  of  other  arti- 
cles, yet,  as  it  could  be  done.with 
much  less  labour,  it  was  of  im- 
portance tiiat  it  should  be  en- 
couraged. The  reduction  he  in- 
tended, was  from  1«.  to  6  J.  in  the 
pound,  by  which  he  calculated  a 
reduction  of  revenue  to  the  amount 
of  150,000/.  The  next  article  to 
which  he  should  call  the  attention 
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of  the  cojiimitteewas  one  of  which 
the  consumption  appeared  to  be 
materially  afiected  by  the  amount 
of  duty  which  had  been  oflen  no« 
ticed  in  that  house.  He  had  been 
asked  in  the  last  and  the  preceding 
,  session,  what  reductions  did  he  in- 
tend to  propose  on  foreign  wines? 
and  his  answer  was,  that  he  was 
not  then  in  a  situation  to  propose 
any  change  in  the  duties  as  they 
then  stood.  He  did  not  argae 
against  or  deny  the  principle  oi 
reduction  in  those  duties,  for  he 
could  not  be  blind  to  the  facts, 
that  sinee  the  duties  had  been  in- 
creased, the  consumption  had  con- 
tinued to  decrease ;  but,  as  he 
saidy  he  was  not,  the  country  was 
not,  in  a  situation  to  render  a 
change  in  the  law  prudent,  as 
other  countries  were  not  disposed 
to  meet  the  change  with  corres- 
ponding  relaxations  of  tbeir  pro- 
hibitory system.  He  did  not  mean 
to  consider  the  article  of  wine  as  a 
luxury.  This  would  be  carrying 
the  thing  too  far.  It  was  used  in 
some  cases  as  a  medicine,  and  a 
very  useful  one  ;,  but  at  all  events, 
it  was  an  article,  from  a  reduction 

'  of  the  duties  on  which,  the  mid- 
dling classes  would  derive  an  im- 

'  portant  advantage.  He  would  not 
view  any  reduction  of  the  duty,  as 
it  might  affect  the  higher  classes. 
They,  no  doubt,  would  benefit  by 
the  change,  and  he  did  not  grudge 
them  the  advantage,  but  he  hoped 
that  nobody  would  believe  the  al- 
teration of  the  duty  to  be  made 
with  any  reference  to  them*  He 
had  noticed  tlie  decrease  of  con- 
sumption by  the  increase  of  duties ; 
and  by  that  decrease,  the  power  of 
other  nations  to  take  our  commo- 
dities had  been  also  reduced.  Now 
in  looking  at  the  amount  of  con- 
sumption of  wine,  he  found  that 


in  the  years  1801, 180^,  and  1808, 
when  the  duty  was  much  lower 
than  its  present  rate,  the  average 
consumption  in  this  country  was, 
of  French  wines,  2,745,590  gal- 
lons, and  of  port  and  other  wines 
in  the  same  time,  the  consumption 
was  7, 896, 1 65  gallons.  He  spoke 
now  of  Great  Britain  only.  And 
he  found  that  in  the  year  18S4, 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  after,  / 
notwithstanding  the  immense  in- 
crease in  our  population,  in  our 
trade,  commerce,  and  in  our  ge- 
neral prosperity,  the  consumption 
of  French  wines  was  254,268  gal* 
Ions ;  and  'of  Portugal  and  other 
wines,  it  was  reduced  to  4,847^97€ 
gallons.  He  confessed  he  couki 
account  for  this  decrease  only  in 
one  way.  He  might  be  told  that 
the  habits  of  the  people  were 
changed,  and  that  they  drank  lest 
wine  now  than  formerly.  He  ad- 
mitted they  did,  but  he  beheved 
it  was  because  the  higher  duty 
prevented  them  from  getting  it  at 
the  same  price  as  formerly ;  and 
as  the  high  duty  was  the  cause  of 
the  decrease  of  consumption,  he 
knew  of  no  better  remedy  than  to 
lower  that  duty.  In  the  reduction 
which  he  should  submit  to  the 
committee,  he  would  not  merely 
go  back  to  the  duty  of  1801, 
but  would  carry  it  farther.  The 
duty  on  French  wines  he  would 
reduce  from  lls.Sid.  per  gallon^ 
to  6«.,  which  was  nearly  50  per 
cent.  In  1 808,  the  duty  was  higher 
than  this,  but  in  an  article  of  this 
kind  he  thought  it  useless  to  make 
a  reduction,  except  such  a  one  as 
would  be  found  to  be  a  general 
benefit.  On  Portugal,  Spanish* 
and  Rhenish  wines,  the  present 
duty  was  7s,  TiL  a  gallon,  which 
he  proposed  to  reduce  to  4»., 
which  was  also  little  less  than  50 
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per  cent.  The  reduction  would 
amount,  to  the  consumer,  to  about 
Is,  Sd.  per  bottle  on  French  wines, 
and  on  the  other  wines  he  had 
named  to  about  Is,  per  bottle,  and 
this  he  did  not  consider  too  much 
when  he  considered  how  the  con- 
sumption had  decreased  by  the 
operation  of  the  present  high 
duties.  In  Ireland,  the  falling  off 
in  the  consumption  had  been  much 
greater  than  in  England,  and  for 
die  same  reason.  He  could  not 
believe  that  the  Irish  had  become 
ie9s  hospitable,  or  that  the  cha* 
racteristic  trait  of  the  Irish  country 
gentlemen  was  effaced  ;  nor  should 
he  wish  to  have  it  lost.  There 
were  some  things  which,  undoubt- 
edly, he  would  wish  to  see  changed 
in  that  country,  but  the  good- 
natured  hospitality  and  open- 
heartedness  of  its  inhabitants  he 
would  wish  to  remain  unaltered. 
But  he  could  assure  honourable 
gentlemen  from  that  country,  that 
he  had  no  wish  to  controul  those 
hospitable  feelings,  if  in  the  re- 
duction of  duties  he  stopped  short 
of  the  amount  paid  in  the  years 
1801  and  1802.  Taking  the 
whole  of  the  consumption  in  both 
countries  to'  be  increased  to  what 
it  was  in  the  years  1801,  1802, 
and  1808,  he  calculated  die  loss 
which  the  revenue  would  sustain 
would  amount  to  ftSOfiOOL  The 
next  branch  of  ^revenue  which  he. 
should  bring  under  the  consider- 
ation of  the  committee,  was  one 
of  vast  importance,  not  merely  as 
it  referred  to  the  consumption  of 
the  article,  but  as  a  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  it  had  reference  to 
another  most  important  subject — 
he  meant  the  prevention  of  smug- 
gling. This  practice,  which  had 
of  late  been  carried  to  an  amazing 
extent,  he  considered  as  one  of 


the  greatest  of  our  domestic  etils. 
The  smuggler  haunted  us  in  every 
place  to  which  we  could  turn — in 
our  own  bays,  creeks,  ports,  and 
rivers,  he  was  ever  on  the  watch; 
to  distribute  his  contraband  goods. 
The  palace  of  the  noble,  the  cot- 
tage of  the  peasant,  were  ahke  ex- 
posed to  his  visits.  He  seduced 
all — he  held  out  temptations  to 
all,  which  he  believed  few  in  any 
rank  in  soc^y  were  fo\ind  to  re- 
sist. We  nad  penalties  without 
number  to  repress  his  illegal 
traffic,  but  tHey  were  fonnd  use- 
less. We  had  coercive  acts,  one 
heaped  on  another,  to  check  his 
career,  but  they  were  ineffectual, 
for  the  laws  enacting  high  duties 
still  remained  unaltered.  What, 
then,  was  the  remedy  ?  Why,  as 
t;ie  law  enacting  duties  was  the 
cause — let  it  be  altered,  and  the 
effect  would,  in  part  at  least,  be 
removed.  He  said  in  part,  be- 
cause he  knew,  that  while  any 
duty  existed,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble whoUyto  repress  the  smuggler ; 
but  by  diminishing  the  prospect 
of  great  gains,  they  would  take 
away  the  greatest  incentive  to  his 
daring  enterprise.  The  house  had 
tried  the  experiment  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland  in  the  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  Irish  and  Scotch 
spirits,  and  it  had  succeeded. 
Why  not  make  the  same  attempt 
in  this  country?  He  had  been 
told,  when  those  measures  were 
in  progress,  that  they  would  pro- 
duce a  greater  evil  than  that 
which  they  proposed  to  remedy — 
that  the  people  would  all  get 
drunk,  and  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  check  them  in  this 
Practice,  except  by  high  duties. 
*he  result  had  proved  the  fallacy 
of  those  forebodings.  What  was 
there  which  should  lead  the  corn- 
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mittee  io  suppose  that  the  same 
effect  might  not  be  produced  in 
this  country  ?  He  contended, 
that  every  principle  of  justice, 
every  feeling  of  duty,  every  sense 
of  humanity,  called  on  them  to 
adopt  a  course  which  would  tend 
to  suppress  a  vice  attended  with 
such  evil  consequences.  He  would 
not  say  that  they  would  do  this 
all  at  once.  He  had  begged,  when 
pressed  on  this  subject,  to  be  let 
alone ;  he  had  said,  "  Do  not  ride 
a  willing  horse  to  death,"— he 
was  in  the  course,  and  if  allowed 
to  take  his  own  way  he  would 
arrive  in  due  time  at  the  desired 
goal.  He  had  said  it  was  tried  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland  with  effect ; 
but  when  they  drove  the  smuggler 
from  the  north,  he  moved — (he 
was  going  to  ipake  a  reflection, 
but  he  would  refrain  from  it)— he 
came  with  great  sagacity  to  the 
south.  When  the  law  was  relaxed 
at  one  side  of  the  border,  the  smug- 
gler removed  to  the  other.  This 
rendered  it  necessary  to  make 
some  change  in  the  law.  This 
was  what  he  had  to  propose,  and 
he  would  say  that  it  was  necessary, 
and  that  tliey  would  never  be  able 
to  effect  the  purpose  which  they 
had  in  view,  unless  they  appointed 
in  England  the  same  system  of 
law  as  now  existed  in  Ireland 
upon  this  subject.  Every  body 
knew,  that  though  the  distiller 
began  by  making  raw  spirit,  it 
could  not  be  sold  as  raw  spirit : 
it  therefore  went  to  the  rectifier, 
who  mixed  with  it  some  compound 
or  other  to  give  it  a  flavour ;  and 
when  it  was  thus  mixed,  he  gave 
it  out  to  the  consumer  as  gin. 
Whisky,  which  was  the  first  ex- 
tract, was  not  allowed  to  be  sold 
in  England:  he  could  not  say 
whether  the  people  of  England 


did  or  did  not  like  gin  better;  but 
this  he  would  say,  that  the  system 
of  law  which  prohibited  it  from 
being  sold  in  Enffland,  and  allowed 
it  to  be  sold  in  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land, could  not  be  right ;  and  that 
the  only  way  for  preventing  them 
continuing  in  the  wropg,  was  to 
assimilate  the  practice  in  England 
to  that  in  the  two  sister  countries. 
He  defended  this  alteration  of  the 
system  which  he  had  pointed  out 
-T-not  by  saying  that  it  would  lead 
to  the  extinction  of  gin,  for  that  it 
would  not  do,  as  the  rectifier 
would  be  entitled  to  compound  it 
as  before,  but  by  stating,  that  it 
would  enable  the  manufacturer  of 
spirits  in  England  to  make  whisky, 
and  the  manufacturers  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland  to  import  it  into  Eng- 
land without  being  liable  to  the 
penalties  which  they  had  now  to 
pay,  if  they  were  discovered  car- 
rying on  such  an  illicit  traffic 
He  recollected  that  tlie  honourable 
member  for  Aberdeen,  who  seemed 
to  have  hoisted  the  standard  of 
smuggling  in  that  house,  had  once 
boasted  before  them,  that  notwith- 
standing the  penalties  which  were 
attached  to  the  introduction  of 
Scotch  whisky  into  England,  he 
was  never  widiout  a  glass  of  ex- 
cellent Scotch  whisky  in  his  house* 
The  honourable  member  might, 
in  future,  have  his  cellar  full  of  it 
without  danger ;  and  he  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 
took  the  first  opportunity  of  con- 
gratulating him  upon  it  with  the 
sincerest  pleasure.  But  these 
alterations  would  not  be  sufficient 
without  some  reduction  of  the 
duty.  He  was  aware  that  many 
individuals  would  object  to  the 
reduction  of  duties  upon  spirits. 
It  might  be  said,  that  it  .was  not 
politic  to  render  ardent  spirit  too 
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^heap.  De  it  so.  It  was  smuggled, 
however,  at  present;  and  smug- 
gled in  such  quantities  from  Scot- 
land into  the  northern  counties  as 
to  n^ake  it  cheap  there,  just  as  it 
was  smuggled  from  Holland  and 
France  in  such  quantities  as  to 
make  it  cheap  also  in  the  southern 
<;ountie8.  The  reduction  in  the 
duty  would,  hy  lowering  the  price 
of  the  article,  diminish  the  temp- 
tation to  smuggle  it,  and  would 
thus  hring  under  the  dominion  of 
the  excise  much  spirit  which  now 
escaped  it.  He  did  not,  however, 
think  it  advisable  to  carry  the 
duty  so  low  in  England  as  it  had 
been  carried  in  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land. The  duty  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland  had  been  fixed  at  2^., 
because  it  was  deemed  essential 
to  put  an  end  to  an  evil  which  had 
tisen  to  a  great  height  in  that 
irountry.  That  evil  had  never 
been  so  great  in  England  as  it  had 
been  in  the  remote  parts  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland.  He  therefore  could 
not  bring  himself  to  deem  it  ad- 
visable to  reduce  the  duties  in 
England  to  so  low  a  rate  as  that 
to  which  they  had  been  reduced 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  The 
redaction  of  duty  on  British  spirits 
which  he  intended  to  propose  was 
this— that  whereas  10*.  6rf.  per 
gallon  was  now  the  duty  on  aU 
British  spirits,  no  matter  whether 
they  were  distilled  from  malt  or 
grain,  it  should  only  be  5s,  per 
gallon  on  all  spirits  distilled  from 
malt,  but  6s.  per  gallon  on  all 
distilled  from  grain.  He  saw  from 
the  very  significant  shake  of  the 
head  which  the  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Norwich  had  just  given 
him,  that  he  heard  this  intelli- 
gence wjth  feelings  of  horror. 
The  honourable  member,  perhaps, 
thought  that  he  was  going  to  in- 


volve the  country  in  one  general 
indiscriminating  state  of  drunken- 
ness. He  could  assure  the  hon. 
member,  that  if  he  had  the  slight- 
est idea  that  the  alteration  he  pro- 
posed wa^  calculated  to  produce 
such  an  effect,  he  would  be  the 
last  man  in  the  world  to  propose 
it.  There  were,  however,  two 
evils  before  them— drunkenness 
and  smuggling :  one  of  them  they 
must  choose ;  and  he  believed  that 
the  only  mode  of  escaping  from 
the  other  would  be  by  adopting 
the  proposition  which  he  had 
brought  under  their  notice.  As 
incident  to  this  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  British  spirits,  he  pro- 
posed to  reduce  the  duty  on  rum, 
and  to  permit  whisky  to  be  made 
from  grain  in  the  different  parta 
of  our  colonial  possessions.  That 
duty  was  now  105.  6d,  per  gallon, 
at  proof.  He  proposed  to  reduce 
it  to  8*.  per  gallon.  He  thought 
that  he  should  not  be  considered 
as  dealing  unfairly  with  those  who 
had  an  interest  in  the  colonies  in 
making  them  pay  such  a  duty, 
when  he  said  that  the  manufac- 
turer of  spirits  from  grain  in  Eng- 
land had  difficulties  to  contend 
with  which  did  not  apply  to  the 
manufacturers  in  the  colonies. 
The  manufacturer  of  spirits  in 
England  bought  his  grain  at  that 
artificial  price  which  was  given  to 
it  in  the  market  by  the  corn  laws. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  unfair  to 
place  the  same  charge  upon  him 
which  was  placed  upon  a  manufac- 
turer who  did  not  labour  under 
the  same  embarrassment ;  and  he 
had  in  consequence  determined 
not  to  reduce  the  duty  on  rum 
lower  than  8*.  per  gallon.  There 
was  one  point  acceded  to  the 
manufacturer  of  rum  which  he 
ought  not  to  omit  in  this  place. 
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It  was  this— that  if  he  distilled  in 
the  colonies  raw  spirit,  as  whisky* 
he  should  be  allowed  to  bring  it 
kre,    and   should  be    permitted 
either  to  send  it  to  the  rectifier, 
to  have  it  converted  into  gin,  or 
to  sell   it  as   whisky,    if  he   so 
thought  proper.     He  mentioned 
this  circumstance,  because  he  had 
been  much  pressed  to  allow  rum 
to  be  converted  into  whisky,  by 
being  rectified.     Now,  he  would 
meet  this  alteration  half  way ;  he 
could  not  go  farther,  because  it 
was  impossible  to  say  how  far  the 
present  alteration  might  work,  and 
it  was  not  right  to  turn  every 
thing  topsy-turvy  on  mere  specu- 
lation.   He  really  was  afraid,  that 
if  the  house  allowed  rum  to  be 
rectified  in  this  manner,  the  reve- 
nue would   suffer  a  greater  loss 
than  it  ought  to  sustain.    Without 
entering  further  into  details  on  the 
subject,  he  should  assume  the  loss 
which    the  revenue  would   thus 
sustain  at   750,000/.      It  would 
have  been  necessary  for  him  to  , 
have  assumed  it  at  a  much  larger ' 
sum,  had  he  not  been  confident 
that  he  should  replace   much  of 
the  loss  which  would  be  thus  sus- 
tained by  the  increased  quantity 
of  spirits  which  would  come  under 
the  excise,  in  lieu  of  those  which 
were  formerly  imported  from  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  and  illicitly  im- 
ported from  Holland  and  France. 
The  hon.  roeteber   for  Norwich 
would   see  firom  this  statement, 
that  he  was  not  going  to  reduce 
the  price  of  British  spirits  to  the 
alarming  degree  which    he   had 
seemed  to  anticipate.     There  was 
another  article,  small  in  amount, 
local  in  consumption,  but  in  the 
view  which  he  had  taken  of  the 
subject,   of  peculiar  importance, 
on  which  he  intended  to  propose 
1825. 


a  reduction  of   duly—that   wiui 
cider.     He  could  not  expect  that 
gentlemen  not  connected  with  the 
dder    counties    should    feel  any 
ffreat  interest  on  this  point*     But 
m  those  parts  of  England  where 
cider  was  manufiictured,  he  must 
inform  them  that  the  gaols  were 
fiUed  with  persons  who  had  vio- 
lated the  law  on  this  subject — that 
a  great  portion  of  the  persons  thus 
incarcerated    were    females,    and 
that  the  present  duty,  was  the 
source  of  every  evil  which  pre- 
vailed   among    that    population. 
He   therefore  conceived   that  he 
should  not  appear   (o  be  doing 
any  thihg  wrong,  when  he  applied 
to  the  violation  of  the  cider  duties 
a  similar  remedy  to   that  which 
he  had  applied  to  the  other  kinds 
of  smuggling  which  he  had  de- 
scribed. In  reducing  the  cider  du- 
ties from  SOs,  per  hogshead  to  153. 
he  should  not  reduce  the  revenue 
more  than  15,000/. — [Hear^  hear^ 
and  a  laugh — in  the  midst  of  which 
a  member  exclaimed^  "  Why  not 
reduce  the  whole  f "]— He  had  no 
objection  to  reduce  it  to  10«.,  and 
then  he  should  not  reduce   the 
revenue  more  than  20,000/.     He 
would  tell  the  house,  why  he  had 
proposed  to  reduce  it  only  1 5s, 
It  was  because  the  parties  most 
interested  in   the    question    had 
chosen  that  sum  for  themselves. 
Fix,  however,  the  duty  at  lOf.  in 
future,  and   they  would  rid  six 
counties  of  England  of  an  evil 
which  was  of  no  slight  importance. 
For,  though  it  was  local,  its  ten- 
dency was  to  propagate  itself  in 
every  direction.     Smuggling  was 
increased  by  it ;  what  profits  one 
man  upon  one  occasion  was  deemed 
likely  to  profit  another  man  upon 
another ;  and  thus  every  man  was 
disposed  to  evade  the  law,  when 
I  he 
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be  could  4o  k  with  amy  adruitage 
to  hit  own  interest.  It  was  owing 
to  these  ptractices,  that  we  were 
now  surrounded  by  a  brazen  wall 
of  coast-guard,  and  were  obtiged 
to  employ  a  petty  navy  to  protect 
lis  from  die  assaults  «nd  depreda- 
tions of  smugglers.  Smugglers ' 
were  planted  by  hundreds  in  our 
soil ;  and  any  thing  which  cut  a 
branch  off  from  this  evil  root  was 
an  object  well  deserving  of  public 
attention.  The  committee  would 
observe  that  he  had  hitherto  con- 
fined himself  to  the  duties  which 
he  proposed  to  repeal  on  hemp, 
wine,  ^rits,  and  cider ;  but  after 
the  numerous  petitions  which  had 
been  presented  to  the  house,  many 
of  which  had  been  that  day  brought 
forward,  and  had  elicited  from  se- 
veral members  sentiments  favour- 
a])le  to  the  object  of  the  petitioners, 
he  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to 
satisfy  the  house  that  the  course 
which  he  proposed  to  take  with 
regard  to  the  assessed  taxes  was 
one  of  which  the  petitioners  ought 
not  to  complain,  as  he  had  con- 
sulted their  mterest  in  tlie  general 
interest  of  the  whole  community. 
He  thought  that  no  man  would 
deny  this  position — that  it  was 
impossible  to  confer  a  benefit  cm 
the  community  by  the  extinction 
of  a  great  moral  evil,  without  con- 
ferring a  benefit  on  all  classes  of 
it,  from  the  highest  down  to  the 
very  lowest.  He  'was  sure  that 
if  the  petitioners  would  only  bring 
their  minds  to  reflect  upon  those 
enlightened  principles,  on  the  ap- 
plication of  which  the  prosperity 
of  nations  depended,  and  would 
only  look  at  thesubjeot  i4ith  refe- 
rence to  the  geneiod  good,  and 
without  any  regard  for  their  own 
private  advantages,  they  would 
approve  the  course  he  was  going 


to  pursue,  and  would  confess  that 
it  was  calculated  to  create  a  great 
moral  improvement  in  the  mass  of 
their  countrymen.  If  among  the 
petitioners  there  were  men  of  dis- 
tinguished rank  and  station^  and 
his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for 
Surrey,  had  told  them  that  the 
petition  from  Lambeth  was  signed 
by  men  of  that  description — he 
Would  make  his  appeal  to  them, 
and  would  ask  them  whether, 
when  they  brought  themselves  to 
look  at  the  complicated  evils 
which  smuggling  brought  upon 
the  country,  they  would  permit 
their  personal  considerations  to 
weigh  in  the  balance  against  the 
great  improvements  which  his 
measure  Vas  calculated  to  pro- 
mote? If  among  them,  he  re- 
peated, there  were  men  of  rank 
and  station,  he  should  blush  for 
them — he  would  blush  for  the  rank 
they  held  in  society,  if  they  hesi- 
tated a  moment  between  their  pri- 
vate good  and  the  public  advantage. 
He  should  say  to  them,  "  Whilst 
you  are  entertaining  a  doubt  which 
of  the  two  you  ought  to  choose, 

**  Indpit  ipsorum  contra  vos  stare  parentum 
"  NobiUtaa,  daramqiie  facem  pneferre  pn- 
dendia." 

He  would  say  to  them,  that  if  they 
looked  to  their  own  petty  interests, 
and  did  not  iMnsider  the  para*- 
mount  interests  of  the  empire,  they 
were  acting  li  part  unworthy  o€ 
themselves  anddieir  ancestors,  and 
were  forfeiting  that  high  character 
which  had  always  hitherto  been 
supposed  to  belong  to  die  class  of 
English  gentlemen.  That  was  the 
language  he  would  address  to  all 
those  persons  of  rank  and  station 
on  whom  the  assessed  taxes  pres- 
sed ;  and  to  the  less  exalted  per- 
sons on  whom  they  fell,  he  would 
say  that  most  of  them  were  ex- 
posed 
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posed  in  some  wajot  oAer  to  the 
evils  which  arose  out  of  the  inve- 
terate habits  of  smuggling  rooted 
in  the  lower  orders,  and  diat  there- 
fore tliey  ought  not  to  assume,  that 
hecause  he  did  not  begin  his  work 
exactly  as  they  might  wish,  he  was 
doing  nothing  for  weir  good,  when 
he  attempted  to  eradicate  such 
pernicious  practices.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  then  pro- 
ceeded to  press  upon  the  attention 
-of  the  house  the  necessity  of  carry- 
ing the  principles  on  whicii  paiiia- 
ment  hibd  recently  acted  withsnch 
SQocess  in  this  country,  into  ope- 
ration in  Irelaad«  The  misfortunes 
of  that  conntry  were  numerous, 
long  established,  deeply  seated, 
sprii^iog  from  many  roots,  and 
not,  perhaps,  easily  to  be'  eradi- 
cated. Much  had  been  done  to 
alleviate  them,  and  more  still  re- 
mained to  do:  for  his  own  part, 
he  knew  nothing  more  likely  to 
confer  prosperity  upon  Ireland 
than  to  give  her  the  utmost  fiu:ili- 
ties  in  her  intercourse  with  other 
natiojis.  That  would  tend  to  call 
all  her  energies  into  action,  and  to 
give  her  the  full  benefit  of  all  her 
advantages ;  for  he  would  say,  and 
say  it  boldly,  that  diere  was  no 
part  of  the  united  kingdom  so 
suited  for  the  application  of  capital 
as  Ireland.  The  house  had  every 
inducement  to  make  Irehind  the 
object  of  its  attention.  He  said 
to  those  gentlemen,  who  were  not 
inclined  to  grant  to  ber  that  one 
boon,  which  many  deemed,  and 
himself  among  the  number,  the 
boon  which  would  be  the  most 
welcome  of  any,  that  it  was  doubly 
— no  not  doably,  but  ten  thousand- 
fold, incumbent  on  them  to  grant 
her  every  other  boon.  He  would 
appeal  from  their  interests  to  their 
feelings — from  their  prejudices  to 


tbehr  generosity  i-^Aom  liieirpart^ 
spirit  to  4heir  sympadiy,  forthct 
country  which  formed  part  of  theift- 
selves,  and  would  ask  diem,  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  more  gcat^- 
in^  to  then  to  see  Ireland  placed 
by  our  side  in  duacale  of  iiatioaa, 
than  merely  to  obtain  relief  for 
lliemselves,  and  to  leave  Ireland 
to  her  chance  on  the  waves  of  evil 
oommotbn?  The  improvemeat 
of  Ireland  was  the  point  at  which 
we  ought  to  begin.  She  had  a  pOi- 
pttlation  of  7,000,1^0,  and  brought 
as  a  revenue  of  three  mQIions  aiad 
a  half.  What  cause  was  there  but 
the  unhappy  condition  of  that 
country  to  prevent  her  making  4 
considerable  addition  to  our  re- 
sources? Her  condition  was  now 
mending,  her  revenue  was  xisingt 
her  capital,  he  was  happy  to  say, 
was  daily  enlarpng.  if  they  cUd 
not  stop  her  improvement,  but 
fostered  and  nourished  it  with  JMi- 
rental  care  and  tenderness,  he 
would  be  vrilling  to  wager  his  lifo 
that  many  jears  would  not  elapse 
before  the  revenue  we  derived  from 
Ireland  was  absolutely  doubled. 
Let  them  not  think,  therefore,  of 
merely  removing  assessed  taices : 
let  us  cast  our  views  more  into  the 
future;  let  them  pursue  a  duin- 
terested  and  generous , system,  and 
they  would  lay  the  foundation  in 
Ireland  of  every  improvement  of 
which  a  conntry  was  susceptible. 
He  trusted,  therefore,  that  tbe 
house  would  support  him  in  his 
measures,  and  that  they  would  not 
suppose  Uiat  he  had  neglected  the 
wishes  of  the  country,  becMBe  be 
had  not  determined  to  grant  them. 
To  its  wishes,  however,  he  was 
prepared  to  yield  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. He  was  prepared  to  do 
something,  which  though  it  might 
not  confer  any  benefit  on  the  rich 
1 2  >-       *¥ 
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and  wealthy  membars  of  aociety, 
would  confer  substandBl  benefits 
on  diose  who  were  the  poorest. 
Ii^  that  way  he  was  ready  to^com- 
ply  with  the  wishes  of  the  petition- 
•ers^—in  that  way  he  was  ready  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  honourable 
member  for  Reading — of  the  hon. 
member  for  Surrey,  whom  he  saw 
opposite  him  (Mr.  Denison),  and 
•of  his  honourable  friend  the  other 
member  for  Surrey,  ^Mr.  H.Sum- 
ner), who  demanded  some  rehef 
for  the  lower  orders.  Among  the 
many  objections  to  the  assessed 
taxes,  none  was  more  important 
than  that  which  arose  from  the 
trouble  and  vexation  they  created. 
This  wsa  a  point  he  had  never  at- 
tempted to  dispute;  indeed,  he 
had  never  affected  to  deny  the 
objections  which  existed  against 
all  taxes  ;  on  the  contrary,  1^  had 
always  considered  taxation  as  an 
evil  which  we  bore  because  we 
could  not  help  it.  Such  being  the 
case,  he  wished  to  remove  that 
portion  of  the  assessed  taxes  which 
pressed  upon  sore  places.  The 
reduction  he  was  going  to  mal^e, 
was  not  much  in  point  of  money, 
but  was  considerable  in  point  of 
feeling.  He  should  therefore  ap- 
ply it  to  those  parts  of  them  where 
evasion  of  the  law  was  easy,  and 
where  the  detection  of  it  was  pain- 
ful and  difficult.  He  did  not  know 
whether  it  was  necessary  to  trouble 
the  house  with  an  account  of  the 
small  items  on  which  he  was  going 
to  give  relief.  (Hear^  hear,  and 
**  Go  on")  He  had  exhausted  him- 
self^ and  perhaps  the  patience  of 
the  house,  in  what  he  had  already 
stated.  (Cries  of  "iVo,  no;  Go 
on")  It  was  a  long  catalogue  he 
had  to  read  to  them.  It  would 
not  be  a  reduction  of  much  money, 
hut  it  would  be  an  addition  of 


great  good.  If  the  house  wished 
him  to  go  through  the  list,  he 
certainly  would  do  so.  (Hear^ 
and  "  Go  on.")  Weil,  then, 
though  the  house  might  be  in- 
clined to  laugh  at  him  for  assum- 
ing any  merit  for  such  small  re- 
ductions,—and  he  could  assure  it 
that  he  did  not  assume  any,-— he 
would  proceed  through  the  cata- 
logue; and  perhaps  it  might  be 
as  well  to  do  so  now,  as  it  must 
be  done  hereafter,  when  each  se- 
parate reduction  was  put  to  the 
consideration  of  the  committee. 
The  first  reduction,  then,  was  of 
this  nature— there  was  a  sort  of 
small  four-wheeled  carriages  not 
in  use  among  the  wealthy,  but 
much  used  among  the  poor,  drawn 
by  ponies.  This  tax  was  not  large 
in  its  amount,  but  was  miserable 
in  its  exaction.  He  intended  to 
repeal  it.  That  repeal  would  cost 
the  revenue  857/.  The  house 
must  be  contented  with  these 
small  items  for  the  present;  it 
would  see  that  they  collectively 
amounted  to  something  consider- 
able. The  next  tax  was  one 
which  was  seldom  paid,  and  never, 
he  believed,  by  any  gentleman  of 
the  rank  in  life  of  Uiose  whom  he 
then  addressed.  It  was  a  tax  on 
occasional  waiters,  amounting  to 
1343/.  He  knocked  that  tax  off 
entirely.  The  next  was  for  coach- 
makers'  licences,  amounting  to 
354/.  That,  too,  he  should  repeal. 
Then  came  the  tax  for  carriages 
sold  by  auction  or  on  commission, 
amounting  to  3,391/.  This  tax 
was  peculiarly  unreasonable,  since 
carriages  sold  by  auction  paid  the 
auction  duty.  He  should  therefore 
get  rid  of  it  entirely.  In  the 
counties  where  mines  were  worked, 
mules  were  much  used  in  carrying 
ore,  coals,  &c.    A  tax  was  imposed 
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on  them  which  yielded  IS7L  a 
yeur.  That  tax  he  also  repealed. 
As  the  law  now  stood,  if  a  person 
quitted  a  house,  which  was  assessed 
to  the  house-tax^  after  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  he  was  bound  to  pay 
the  house-tax  for  the  whole  year. 
Now,  he  only  intended  to  charge 
such  persons  in  future  for  the 
house-tax  during  such  portion  ^f 
the  year  as  t)iey  were  in  occupation 
of  houses.  The  repeal  of  tlus  law 
would  cost  the  revenue  about 
5»000/.  There  was  a  class  of 
houses  which  were  of  no  advantage 
to  the  owner  as  fiir  as  residence 
was  concerned — he  meant  houses 
that  were  not  tenanted,  but  merely 
left  in  the  charge  of  persons  to 
take  care  of  them.  A  tax  wIm 
levied  upon  such  houses,  and  pro- 
duced 4,000/.  a  year.  That  tax, 
alsoj  he  intended  to  abolish.  At 
present,  in  the  dairy  countries, 
(mly  one  window  was  allowed  in 
the  dairy  and  the  cheese-room. 
The  effect  of  this  state  of  law  was, 
either  that  the  same  room  was 
used  for  both  purposes,  which 
must  evidently  be  inconvenient, 
or  that  one  window  was  divided 
between  the  two  rooms,  which 
wia  scarcely  less  inconvenient. 
He  intended  to  propose  that  each 
room  might  have  one  window, 
without  paying  any  tax  for  it.. 
That  would  cost  the  revenue  about 
1,000/.  There  was  also  a  class  of 
fium-hooses  which  were  charged 
un&irly  with  the  house-tax.  If  a 
landlord  had  a  farm  which  was 
thrown  on  his  hands,  he  generally 
took  the  land  into  his  own  hands 
and  put  a  labourer  into  the  farm- 
house. Now  that  house  would 
not  be  exempt  from  the  house-tax, 
unless  that  part  of  the  house  in 
which  the  labourer  dwelt  was 
divided  finm  the  remainder  by  a 


solid  partition.  So  that  the  first 
thing  a  landlord  had  to  do  if  a 
farm  was  thrown  up,  was  to  build 
up  a  wall  to  divide  the  farm- 
house ;  and  the  first  thing  he  had 
to  do  if  the  farm  was  ts^en,  was 
to  knock  it  down  again.  He 
would  allow  labourers  to  occupy 
fiirm-houses  free  from  all  tax. 
That  would  cost  the  revenue 
1,000/.  There  were  servants  in 
husbandry  occasionally  employed 
as  grooms.  Now  such  a  servant 
was  not  a  servant  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term— he  did 
not  stand  to  hn  employer  in  the 
relation  of  a  servant — he  wore  no 
livery.  He  (the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer)  intended  to  get  rid  of 
the  tax  on  such  servants;  it 
amounted'  to  2,000/.  a  year. 
There  were  some  small  farmers, 
who  derived  some  small  advan- 
tages beyond  the  mere  profits  of 
their  farms,  by  letting  out  for  hire* 
their  horses  when  not  employed, 
in  husbandry,  to  drawing  coals, 
&c.  —  a  mode  of  employment, 
which  was  not  less  useful  to  diose 
who  hired  the  horses,  than  it  was 
profitable  to  those  who  let  them 
out.  It  was  bard  that  individuals 
under  such  circumstances  should 
pi^  a  tax,  and  he  would  therefore 
aUow  these  horses  to  he  classed 
as  husbandry  horacs  which  paid 
no  tax.  That  tax  produced 
4,000/. :  it  was  to  go  along  with 
the  other  taxes  he  bad  mentioned*. 
There  was  a  species  of  carts  called 
tax  carts ;  they  were  useful  to  all 
classes  in  the  country ;  the  tax  on 
each  of  them  was'  I/..  7a  —  he 
intended  to  repeaL  it  entirely* 
The  loss  to  the*  revenue  would  be 
18,913/.  The  next  ckss  whom 
he  intended  to  relieve  w^re  those 
persons  to  whom  allusion  had  been 
made  in  the  early  part  of  the' 
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efmn^J  Bb  shbuldprdboewhftt 
fat  had  to  say  vpon  tku  subject  by 
reference  to  the  house-tax.  There 
were  now  changed  to  this  tax 
5d7,64$  fenoM*  Of  these  a  c<m-* 
siderable  mimber  rented  houBesi 
under  lOL  a  year,  and  paid  a  tax 
to  their  rent  —  he 
ved  of  U.  6iir  in  die  pound* 
Now  all  these  houses  he  intended 
to  exempt  from  the  operation  of 
the  tax«  The  eflfect  oi  such  a 
measure  would  be  to  diminish  the 
revemie  by  the  sum  of  ISfifiOOl. ; 
bat  as  he  conceived  that  there 
might  be  sons  management  to 
bring  houses  under  the  exception 
wfaidi  reaDy  did  not  come  under 
It,  he  should  vedcon  the  diminu- 
tion al  144»000^  Out  of  the 
M7f64df  persons  liable  to  the 
house-tax,  171,7Mwould  be  re- 
lieved by  this  reduction.  He  next 
came  to  the  window-tax.  He  did 
not  here  apply  himself  to  relieve 
the  richy  nor  yet  to  rdieve  the 
mUdling  ckooes,  both  of  whom 
wvre  wdl  able  to  pay  this  tax,  but 
decidedly  to  relieve  the  poor.  Of 
tiwwindow-tax  there  were  973,867 
payers*  Now  a  certain  rate  of 
duty  was  paid  on  windows  on 
houses  ^ich  were  under  51.  rent, 
and  had  only  six  windows;  oa 
hovses  which  were  of  more  than 
SL  rent,  and  had  six  wmdows; 
and  then  again  on  houses  which 
had  more  than  six  windows, 
and  up  to  6t,  7L  and  lOi.  nnt. 
The  rate  was  3^.,  21.,  4«.,  and  \0s. 
Now;  he  exempted  from  all  pi^- 
»ent  these  houses  which  had  not 
more  than  seven  windows.  The 
loss  to  ^e  revenue  occasioned  by 
this  redaction,  together  with  the 
Ims  occasioned  by  the  reduction 
of  the  inhabited  house-tax,  would 
amount  to  %S6f000i.  He  ^lould, 
however,  relieve  by  it,  fvom  all 


window-tax,  085,996  persons.  He- 
hoped  that  he  had  shown  dis- 
tinctly to  the  house,  that  though 
he  had  abstained  from  proposing 
any  relief  to  those  who  were  best 
able  to  pay  this  tax,  he  had  not 
neglected  die  comforts  and  in- 
terests of  those  who  were  least 
Me  to  pay  it.  He  believed  that 
those  who  might  not  approve  oT 
every  part  of  the  scheme  he  had 
propounded  to  the  coumiittee^ 
woidd  stiU  be  gratified  by  know- 
iiig  that  their  poovev  neighboora 
were  relieved  from,  any  window^ 
tax  whatever.  He  hoped  that  by 
this  statement  he  had  enlisted  oo 
his  side  all  the  best  feelings  of  the 
mtion,  and  had  given  to  its  gene- 
rosity a  triumph  over  its  interests* 
He  ought  to  have  stated,  perhaps, 
that  the  amount  of  the  reductions 
he  had  proposed  in  trifling  items 
of  the  assessed  taxes  amounted  to 
276,995/.  The  lesnkt  of  aU  this 
statement  was  to  convince  than 
that  he  proposed  to  repesi  taxes 
with  a  view  of  fiidlitating  the 
interchange  of  oar  commerce  with 
foreign  eountries — widiaview  of 
granting  encouragement  to  our 
manufiicturers — with  a  view  of 
striking  a  bl<»v  at  the  giant  strength 
of  the  smuggler,  and  with  a  view^ 
of  relieving  ue  poor  from  burdens 
which  pressed  severely  iqpon  them. 
The  taxes  he  proposed  to  repeal 
amounted  to  1,5^0,000/.  That 
woukl  cost  us  in  1836  and  IB^T 
about  5,000,000/.  In  1825,  the 
loss  wodd  amount  to  620,000/.; 
so  that  the  total  loss  in  the  three 
years,  endii^  in  1827,  would  be 
about  3,620,000/.  The  surphia 
revenue  out  of  which  this  was  to 
be  defrayed  would. amount  in  the 
aame  time  to  4,000,000/. :  so  diat 
theve  wmdd  be  a  balance  of 
40O,00OL  in   the   Exdieqneff  to 
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meet  die  drawback  on  iba  9tofk 
of  wine  in  hand*  or  any  ckftlcar 
tkKM  of  lev^aiie  wjii^  mig^t 
unexDectedly  ariqe.  H«^  ivkht 
called  iqpain  ibe  coHttaittee  to 
tapport  him  in  the  plan  «hich  he 
had  sabmittedto  its  oopsideraAipn, 
If  be  sejd  that  be  anti^ipa^  ijbe 
ceaolu  he  had  stated  to  happen 
abDoal  as  a  matter  of  eonrie^  he 
did  not  expeet  that  the  event 
would  preve  him  to  have  been  too 
sanguine.  He  had  considered  the 
preient  aobjeot  in  all  its  beaf  ings, 
and  with  thtese  pcopositions  in  his 
hands,  be  should  not  fear  to  go 
into  my  pubhc  assembly  of  the 
people  ofSngbuid  at  aoy  tin^s  and 
10  a^y  piMe.  There  be  wquM 
apiisal  to  their  justiee,  their  can** 
dofu%aodUieir reason}  andwooU 
veo€iire»  without  arreganee  or 
prosmnptioa  in  bia  e^wn  merits 
but  with  a  irett*foi«ided  eonfidence 
that  he  was  doing  them  senricei 
to  ebim  finr  the  propoaitions  he 
had  staled  their  cordial  support 
aad  approbationu  The  right  hon» 
gentibnao  then  iat  down  auud 
h>ad  chemog,  having  6rs4  moved 
as  a  resolodoiiy  that  it  is  expedient 
that  eertain  duties  be  repeided. 

Mr.  Holme  Simmer  addressed 
the  house,  and 

&ir  B.  PtmmeU  expressed  his 
perfeet  sariafitrtion  at  what  had 
fidlm  from  the  right  bon.  aentle- 
noa  respecting  the  finaiici«[  situ* 
ation  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  M^ierlg  hoped  that  the 
eoomsittee  would  kiQt»  by  ad  wMng 
the  wopriety  of  many  of  the  ge- 
neral principles  upon  which  the 
right  hoo.  gendeman  had  founded 
his  able  statement,  be  considered 
_  themselves  to  hisde- 
and  particuUrly  where  his 
practiee  was  at  variance  with  the 
system  wUcb  he  advocated.    He 


b^ged  also  aoc  to  be-  eoi|sid#ied 

a4  sdmittiDg  that  the  right,  hon*. 
geatleoiao'a  di^sal  of  his  sur- 
plrni  revenue  was  the.  best  whjch 
opidd  be  assigoed  for  it*  Thia 
reeenvati^  must  be  allowed  to. 
theiAft  ^laa  they  would  be  voting 
lesoltttioos  before  inquiry  and  the. 
Oecessargr  information  to  e3q>Iaii^ 
their  nature.  The  increeae  of  re^ 
venue  be  had  always  anticipated 
as  the  natural  consequence  olf  the 
introduction  of.  the  soimd.  comr 
mercial  principles  which  his  Mar 
jest/s  Goveroweo^  had  lately 
a^ted  upen :  they  had  given  fiujrer 

Elay  to  the  industry  of  the  people* 
ence  followed  luore  comfort,  and, 
aa  a  necesaary  consequence^  an 
augmentation  of  the  national  re- 
veoAie^  He  should  resetve  bia 
fiirther  observations  untQ  the  reso* 
lutions  were  printed. 

Mr.  Syhee  praised  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  iron  and  hemp  duties 
as  favourable  to  the  shipping  in* 
teresty  and  thereby  beoeliml  to 
the  pfosperity  of  the  country 
generally. 

The  CkmeeUeir  cf  He  Eaceke- 
quer  requested  bon.  gentfemen  to 
bear  in  mind*  that  the  resolutions 
could  not  be  printed  until  after  the 
report  was  brought  ub. 

Afr.  Bright  complained  in  the 
strongest  terms  of  the  comparative 
inattention  afforded  to  the  Weat 
Indian  interests,  and  the  necessity 
of  aome  further  tim?  for  consi- 
deratioui  before  the  committee 
decided  upoo  the  right  hcap^..  gep- 
tleman's  statemenj^  ParliffneHt 
had  seriously  intffffaired  with  the 
value  of  West  Indian  property 
and  interests,  wit|)Oji^t  giving  the 
owners  aoy  thing  lil^e  a  fair  equi- 
^ent  By  the  pri^sed  reduc- 
tion of  bounties  upon  sugar,  the 
great  refiuit^  trade  would  be  in- 
\^      _  C(  fallibly 
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fldliUy  lodt;  and  by  the  reduction 
of  the  duty  upon  home-made  Bpi- 
rits,  rum  would  be  removed  at  a 
atill  greater  distance  from  the 
British  nmrket.  It  was  last  year 
affected  considerably  by  the  intro- 
duction of  Irish  and  Scotch  whisky, 
and  some  hopes  were  held  out 
that  m  the  present  year  the  West 
Indian  interest  would  be  better 
considered ;  and  yet  what  was  now 
proposed  ?--merely  to  reduce  the 
rum  duty  2«.  a  gallon,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  the  reduction  in 
home  spirits  was  to  be  5^.  a  gallon. 
When  they  wanted  to  repress  the 
smuggling  trade,  why  not  begin 
upon  tea  and  tobacco,  the  two 
great  articles  of  notoriously  con- 
traband consumption  ?  If  they  re- 
duced the  tax  upon  tobacco  one- 
half,  the  revenue  would  not  be 
diminished,  but  smuggling  would, 
two-thirds  of  its  present  extent. 
It  was  said  that  in  the  coflfee  re^ 
duction  150,000^.  was  conceded  to 
the  colonial  interests.  He  ad- 
mitted the  importance  of  this 
reduction  to  the  negro  population, 
but  denied  its  being  a  proper  equi- 
valent for  the  injuries  which  had 
been  generally  inflicted  on  the 
West  India  trade. 

Mr.  Hobhause  said  that  he 
merely  rose  to  toudi  upon  one  or 
two  points.  In  the  first  place,  he 
thought  it  would  have  been  better 
to  have  equalized  the  wine  duties, 
than  made  them  in  the  proportion 
as  6  to  4 ;  and  in  the  second,  he 
was  quite  sure  the  country  would 
not  be  satisfied  with  his  inaidequate 
reduction  of  the  assessed  taxes ; 
the  effi^ct  of  that  upon  windows 
now  proposed  would  be  to  induce 
people  to  deform  their  small  bouses 
to  bring  the  number  within  the 
right  hon.  gentleman's  plan ;  and 
by  restricting  the  circulation  of 


Mr,  to  impair  the  health  of  their 
fionilies.  The  sinking  fund  on 
the  preseAt  plan  was,  he  Uionght, 
quite  ridiculous. 

Mr.  John  Smitk  thought  the 
sinking  fund  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  national  faith  and 
honour.  He  thought  the  West 
India  interest  had  been  exceed- 
ingly oppressed,  and  that  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  duties  upon  sugar 
would  have  a  very  beneficial  ope- 
ration. 

Mr.  Hart  Davii  complained 
strongly  that  the  tobacco  duties 
were  not  reduced ;  they  now 
amounted  to  1,200  per  cent*  upon 
the  original  value  of  the  article ; 
he  had  expected  a  reduction  of 
one-half  at  least  of  these  duties. 
Notwithstanding  the  very  great 
export  from  America,  and  exten- 
sive consumption  in  Ireland,  the 
revenue  in  this  article  was  not  im- 
proved. 

Mr.  Alderman  Thomptan  con- 
curred in  the  disappointment  ex- 
pressed at  not  finding  the  tobacco 
and  brandy  duties  ntSl  farther  re- 
duced, for  the  better  prevention  of 
smuggling.  He  was  glad  at  the 
reduction  of  duties  on  hemp  and 
iron :  though  he  did  not  anticipate 
so  great  a  reduction  in  the  duty  of 
the  latter,  yet  he  who  was  largely 
interested  in  that  trade  was  not 
afraid  of  the  foreign  competition. 
He  was  a  ready  advocate  of  liberal 
commercial  principles. 

Mr.  Httme  noticed  the  immense 
military  establishment  which  was 
still  to  be  kept  up.  It  amounted 
to  seventeen  millions,  including 
the  miscellaneous  estimates;  fif- 
teen millions  and  a  half  being  for 
the  army,  navy,  aiid  ordnance.  In 
1816,  they  were  told  they  had  not 
yet  come  to  the  full  reduction  of 
their  peace  establishment,  and  yet 
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tfaey  liad  1>een  going  on  increaaing 
the  amount  every  year  since.  He 
entirely  concurred  in  the  opinion 
that  they  would  never  make  an 
impreanion  apon  the  smuggling 
traffic,  .and  reduce  the  expense  of 
the  preventive^  service,  until  they 
diminished  the  tobacco  and  brandy 
duties.  As  to  the  general  com- 
mercial principles  upon  which  the 
right  hmi.  gentleman  had  acted, 
he  gave  him  the  fullest  credit  for 
their  utility  and  liberahty,  and 
only  wished  him  to  carry  them 
fiirdier.  He  must  also  say,  that 
the  promise  or  expectation  held 
out  .to  the  West  Indian  interests 
had  not  been  fiurly  redeemed.  It 
was  a  breach  of  &ith  to  the  colo- 
nies not  to  put  them  upon  a  com- 
parative footing  with  the  general 
home  trade.  He  was  struck  with 
two  facts  in  the  right  hon,  gentle- 
man's statement— that  whilst  the 
general  increase  of  the  revenue 
amounted  to  15  per  cent,  upon 
some  articles,  and  averaged  5  per 
cent,  on  the  greater  number,  yet 
that  in  the  malt  and  tobacco  du- 
ties the  increase  was  only  at  the 
rate  of  Si  per  cent.  He  was  quite 
persuaded  diat  if  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  made  the  reduction  in 
these  articles  50  per  cent,  he 
would,  out  of  the  increased  con- 
sumption, preserve  an  equal  reve- 
nue to  die  |N%8ent,  and  at  the 
same  time  save  an  enormous  ex- 
pense to  prevent  smuggling.  The 
sinking-iund  was  at  present  quite 
a  delusion,  and  he  would,  in  a  few ' 
days,  demonstrate  that  fact  to  the 
house. 

Mr.  Hutkisson  sud^  that  it  was 
a  subject  of  much  congratulation 
to  his  right  hoa.  friend,  to  find  the 
praise  bestowed  frcan  all  aides  of 
the  house  upon  the  commercial 
princ^es  on  which  he  waa  acting. 


and  the  reduction  of  the  public 
burdens  which  he  had  at  the  same 
time  aflPorded.  He  was  glad  to  hear 
his  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Alder* 
man  Thompacm)  say,  in  allusion 
to  the  trade  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged (the  iron),  that  he  had  no 
fear  of  the  foreign  competitor.  It 
was  certainly  not  necessary  for  the 
British  miner,  that  the  foreign  du- 
ties should  be  upheld  ;  but,  never- 
theless, they  had  a  great  tendency 
to  keep  a  great  fluctuation  in  the 
market-price,  which  interested  the 
manufacturer  in  a  serious  degree, 
and  incidentally  the  shipping  in- 
terest. It  must  be  recollected, 
that  the  superior  quality  of  some 
foreign  iron  rendered  it  essential 
for  the  British  manufacturer  in  the 
wide  range  of  many  of  his  im- 
provements. He  entirely  concurred 
in  the  propriety  of  a  revision  of 
the  whole  of  their  prohibitory 
duties,  for  the  purpose  of  render- 
ing them  better  adapted  to  th^ 
real  commercial  protection  of  the 
country.  With  respect  to  the 
West  Indian  interests,  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  retain  the  sugar 
bounties,  which  had  no  other  ope- 
ration than  to  raise  the  price  and 
impose  a  useless  tax  on  the  con- 
sumer, without  benefiting  the 
colonies.  The  reduction  on  the 
coffee  duties  would,  he  had  no 
doubt,  be  found  very  beneficial. 
He  remembered  that  when  he  had 
been  the  means  of  reducing  the 
coffee  duty  from  fis*  4d.  a  pound 
to  4<f,  only, '  the  larger  consump- 
tion immediately  augmented  the 
previous  amount  of  revenue*  This 
would  be  not  only  an  advantage 
to  the  country,  but  also. to  the 
West  Indian  interests,  who  must, 
besides,  sensibly  feel  the  rednction 
in  rum  from  10«.  6d,  to  8«.  He 
admitted  the  present  extent  in  the 
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stnuggling  traffic  in  brandy,  hol-> 
lands,  and  whiskey,  but  the  com* 
nnttee  must  see  how  the  reduction 
in  British  spirits,  which  formed 
jAe  great  eonsiunpcion  of  the  hi- 
boaring  ckss's  drink  in  this  coun- 
try, uiSess  when  cheap  and  dele* 
terious  brandy  was  smuggled  in 
upon  them,  would  repress  the  con- 
traband trade  in  bollands  and 
brandy,  and  give  fiurer  play  to  the 
rum  and  home  trade.  Then,  aa 
to  rum,  the  hon.  gentleman  inti- 
mated, that  unless  the  duties  on 
ram  were  lowered  to  that  of  Bri- 
tish spirits,  there  would  be  no 
consumptipfi  of  rum*  The  fact 
was,  that  mm  had  always  been  at 
a  higher  duty,  and  therefore  any 
argument  so  founded  must  fail: 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  du- 
ties on  rum  had  always  borne  a 
comparison  rather  favourable  to 
diat  article  when  considered  in 
reference  to  other  spirits  not  of 
British  manufiM^ture.  The  hon* 
member  for  Bristol  complained  of 
the  remaining  effects  of  die  re- 
strictive system.  He  hoped  to 
give  that  hon.  gentleman  and  the 
house,  a  large  measure  of  relief 
in  regard  to  the  restrictions  in  our 
colonial  mercantile  policy,  before 
the  end  of  the  session.  It  waa 
not  for  hia  right  hon.  friend,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,   to 

Sy  into  that  branch  of  the  sut^ect 
ttt  the  measures  to  which  he  now 
reforred,  were  equally  important 
in  their  tendency,  to  forward  the 
genen^  improvement  in  the  finan- 
cial and  mercantile  regulations, 
though  they  would  not  come  be- 
fore the  house  in  the  shape  of 
questions  of  taxation.  In  answer 
to  the  observations  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Aberdeen,  with  re- 
spect to  the  reducing  the  duties  on 
tobacco,  however  he  mi|;ht  be  dis< 


poaed  to  ccnncide  wkh  tihenit  yet 
he  must  remind  that  hon^  member 
of  the  caution  given  in  homely 
phrase  by  his  right  hon.  friend — 
that  yott  must  not  ride  a  free  hoffse 
to  death.  Did  the  committee  con- 
sider what  would  be  the  effect  of 
reducing,  aa  had*  been  proposed, 
the  duties  on  coals,  half  the  duty 
on  malt,   and  two-thirds  of  the 
duty  on  tobacco— the  last  <tf  which 
amounted  to  three  millions  <^  it* 
self?     Must  not  the  eounlry  feel 
deep  alarm  at  a  sudden  redaction 
of  the  revenue  to  that  amount? 
He  concurred  in  the  propriety  of 
reducing  the  tobacco  duties,  a» 
that  the  revenue  migfat  be  bene* 
fited  by  the  increased  oonsvmp^ 
tion  to  the  amount  which  would 
be  lost  by  lessening  the  dvrtiea* 
But  the  hon.  menW  should  r^ 
member,   that   the  country  only 
possessed  a  given  power  of  con- 
sumption ;  «id  noilnng  could  be 
so  visionary  aa  to  suppose  that  th» 
government  might  with  sa&ty  at 
once,  and    without  hesitation  in 
delay,  remit  all  the  duties  upon 
every  article  which  had  a  tendency 
to   encourage    8nng||ling   or    to 
check  the  consumption.     He  waa 
not  insenaibk  to  the  evils  of  smog- 
gling«    But  the  government  owed 
etiier  dutiea  to  tiie  puUie  credit 
and  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
country,  v3iicfa   prevented   than 
from  ^oing  farther  at  present.  He 
complimented  the  hon.  aUeiman 
bdiind  him  (Thompaon)  npon  the 
spirit  which  he  had  shown  in  n 
case  in  which  his  interests  were 
likely  to  be  touched,  and  hoped 
that    when    he    (Mr.  Huskisson) 
came,  in  the  course  of  die  session, 
to  propose  measures  which  would 
as  gready  effect  the  interest  of 
other  members,  he  should  find, 
that  whether  they  dealt  in  tin,  or' 
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eopper,  or  linuis,  or  any  oilier 
commodity,  they  were  all  ready  to 
fbUow  his  good  example^  and  rely 
with  the  same  confidence  on  the 
good  intestions  and  wisdom  of  the 
govemment* 

Mr.  ElUce  had  derived  consi- 
derable gratification,  though  not 
perfect  satisfaction,  from  the  state- 
ment of  the  right  faon.  gentleman. 
Though  he  would  vote  for  a  refor- 
mation of  the  sinking  fund  sys- 
tem, yet  he  thought  it  unfair  that 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  sliould  be 
teased  with  so  many  various  pro- 
jects of  reduction  as  had  been  now 
proposed  instead  of  his  own.  As 
an  example,  however,  of  the  for- 
mer vices  of  the  financial  system, 
and  of  the  evils  which  they  yet 
propagated,  he  stated  the  case  of 
a  eonaignment  of  brass  ordnance, 
which  was  to  have  been  bartered 
for  iron  ordnance  in  this  country. 
It  was  found  that  there  was  a  duty 
of  30  or  40  per  cent,  on  the  im- 
pmted  metal.  Tlie  ordnance  was 
exchanged  in  France,  where  no 
duty  contravened  die  tralisaction. 
He  applauded  the  candour  and 
good  spirit  of  the  rigjht  hon«  gen- 
Ueman,  in  carrying  forward  his 
improvements.  He  could  not  but 
find  some  fault,  however,  with  the 
negject  of  the  West  India  interests 
in  the  reduction  of  the  2#.  on  rum 
at  the  time  of  reducing  5«.  on 
British  spirits.  He  disapproved 
of  die  restricdve  system;  he 
would  let  in  the  sugars  of  the 
Mauritius  as  freely  as  those  of 
Jamaica.  The  monopoly  could 
never  save  the  British  colonist 
from  a  competidon  with  the  price 
of  the  markets  of  the  world,  so 
long  as  the  Bridsh  West  Indian 
islands  produced  an  ounce  beyond 
our  own  consumption.  He  would 
open  the  Bridsh  market  to  the 


sugars  of  all  nskiona.  He  asserted 
it  without  dread  of  contradiction, 
that  the  Bridsh  refiner  could  not 
sucoeed  like  the  refuiers  of  Ham- 
burgh and  other  places,  becaase 
they  could  not,  like  the  latter, 
mingle  the  rich  Havanaah  sugars 
with  the  poorer  arddes  from  our 
own  colonies.  He  recommended 
a  more  vigorous  reform  in  tho 
governmental  charges  and  burden 
on  ships,  and  articles  of  ship- 
building, trading  to  our  ports,  both 
here  and  in  the  colonies. 

Mr,  T,  WhUmore  regretted 
that  the  equalizing  of  the  East 
India  sugar  duties  had  made  no 
part  of  the  plan  of  the  right  hon. 
gent.  He  was  convinced  that  to 
that  vast  portion  of  the  empire 
must  they  look  for  any  consider- 
able extension  of  our  commerce, 
and  he  relied  on  the  soundness  of 
those  general  principles  to  vriiich 
our  financial  poKcy  had  returned — 
principles  equally  admitted  by  the 
speech  from  the  throne,  by  the 
ministers  of  the  crown,  and  the 
general  sense  of  the  house  and  the 
nadoo,  for  doing  away  the  exists 
ing  distinctions.  JEle  proposed  ai 
some  ftttureopportimitytobringun- 
der  the  consMeradon  of  the  house, 
the  imperious  necessity  of  adopting 
similar  akeradons  in  the  remaining 
duties  on  wine,  and  the  corn-laws. 

Mr.  H>  Bemall  hoped  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Ebcchequer 
would  treat  the  West  Indian  rum 
as  liberally  as  British  and  Scotch 
spirits.  Not  to  enlarge  on  the 
distresses  of  the  West  Indian  pro- 
perty, all  the  articles  had  risen  to 
the  planter,  and  an  equal  reduc- 
tion of  the  duties  on  rum  with  that 
on  British  spirits  would  be  re- 
ceived with  gratitude.  He  en- 
larged on  the  hardships  of  conti- 
nuing a  duty  of  8«.  on  rum,  while 
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that  on  British  spirits  was  to  be 
lowered  to  5s, 

Mr,  H,  Fivian,  referring  to 
die  reduction  on  foreign  iron,  only 
wished  to  have  such  an  equivalent 
in  the  w^  of  duty  for  the  produce 
of  the  Cornish  mines  as  would 
reimburse  them  for  the  difference 
of  charges  caused  by  taxation  at 
home. 

Sir  C,  Forbes  Was  astonished, 
amidst  all  the  reductions  on  arti- 
cles of  foreign  growth  and  pro- 
duce, that  no  reduction  had  been 
proposed  on  East  India  commo- 
dities ;  and  that  we  should  persist 
in  burdening  them  with  intolerable 
duties,  while  British  commodities 
were  put  upon  India  at  about  2 J 
per  cent. 

TheChancellor  of  the  Exchequer^ 
in  reply  to  the  suggestions  of  the 
honourable  member  for  Rochester, 
wished  to  give  a  reason  why  he 
did  not  conceive  rum  entitled  to 
an  equal  reduction  with  British 
spirits.  The  price  of  grain,  from 
the  natural  operation  of  the  corn 
laws,  put  the  distiller  under  a 
necessity  of  paying  a  price  for  his 
malt  beyond  that  which  he  would 
have  to  pay  if  there  were  no  such 
restrictions.  In  rum,  the  first 
material  was  not  subject  to  that 
specific  charge.  The  prime  cost 
of  the  malt  spirit  was  so  much 
more  than  rum,  that  the  latter 
article  oouid  more  easily  bear  8«. 


per  gallon  than  the  former  could 
5s,  He  professed  himself,  how- 
ever, to  be  in  no  wise  wedded  to 
his  own  opinion,  nor  did  he  ofl&r 
these  propositions  as  if  they  could 
admit  of  no  qualification.  On  the 
contrary,  he  courted  the  animad- 
versions of  other  members  on  the 
introduction  of  the  resolutions 
which  it  would  be  his  duty  to 
submit  to  the  house. 

Mr,  Gordon  proposed  to  Irim- 
self  to  make  some  use  of  the  op- 
portunities fot  discussion,  so  hana«» 
somely  offered  by  the  right  hon* 
gentleman. 

Mr,  ElUce  said  a  few  words  to 
the  same  effect. 

Alderman  Wood  complained 
that  the  scale  of  seven  windows 
would  preclude  from  the  advan- 
tages of  the  remission  all  the 
middle  classes  who  had  been  con- 
tributors to  the  burdens  of  the 
war  in  the  property-tax. 

The  house  having  resumed,  the 
report  was  ordered  to  be  received 
to-morrow. 

The  house  then  resolved  itself 
successively,  proformoy  into  com- 
mittees on  the  excise  acts,  and  the 
assessed  taxes  bill,  of  both  which 
the  reports  were  ordered  to  be 
received  to-morrow. 

The  other  orders  of  the  day 
were  then  disposed  of,  and  the 
house  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past 
twelve  o'clock. 
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TJO  USE  of  Commons,  Mar.  1  .— 
Dr.  Phillimore  brought  up  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  the 
election  for  Peterborough,  which 
Btated  that  they  had  found  the 
allegation  of  the  petitioner,  Mr. 
Samuel  Wells— that  the  right  of 
election  was  vested  in  all  the*  in- 
habitants of  that  borough  paying 
scot  and  lot-^to  be  incorrect ;  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  such  right 
was  vested  in  the  mayor  and  bur- 
gesses, being  members  of  the  oor^ 
poration.  They  dierefore  reported 
that  James  Stuart,  Esq.  was  duly 
elected ;  and  further,  that  neither 
the  petition  of  Mr.  Wells,  nor  the 
opposition  to  it,  was  frivolous  or 
vexatious. 

Mr.  F.  Buxton  presented  three 
petitions  in  favour  of  the  London 
water-works  bill. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Buxton 
that  the  above  bill  be  read  a  se- 
cond time, 

Mr.  W.  Williams  objected  to 
it,  on  the  ground  of  its  not  being 
necessary,  and  that  no  statement 
Iiad  been  made  to  the  house  which 
should  induce  it  to  add  to  the  ex- 
isting water  companies.  He  con- 
cluded by  moving  that  the  bill  be 
read  a  second  time  that  day  six 
mooths. 


Mr.  Freemantle  said,  he  had 
been  the  chairman  of  a  committed 
formerly  appointed  on  the  subject 
of  water  companies.  His  opinion 
previous  to  his  attending  that  com- 
mittee had  been,  that  the  divisions 
which  these  companies  had  made 
of  the  metropolis  was  an  unjusti- 
fiable monopoly,  and  diat  their 
profit»  were  far  too  great.  Upon 
inquiry,  he  was,  however,  induced 
to  change  that  opinion  altogether, 
and  all  the  prejudices  wluch  he 
had  before  entertained  against 
them  were  removed.  He  was  far 
from  thinking  that  competition 
was  a  desirable  thing  in  these 
companies,  and  he  hoped  that  the 
house  would  pause  before  they 
permitted  new  companies  to  be 
formed,  the  consequence  of  which 
must  be  the  ruin  of  tliemselves  or 
others.  In  none  of  the  companies, 
he  believed,  had  the  proprietors, 
received  5  per  cent,  on  the  amount 
of  their  capital. 

Mr.  F.  Buxton  said  that  he 
should  prefer  stating  facts  to  offer- 
ing arguments  in  favour  of  this 
bill.  In  the  year  1810,  it  had 
been  found  that  the  augmentation 
of  buildings  in  particular  districts 
rendered  a  larger  supply  of  water 
necessary  than  could  be  afforded 
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by  the  New  Ri\'er  Company,  and 
therefore  other  companies    were 
allowed  to  be  established.     The 
same  reason  was  to  be  urged  in 
favour  of  the  measure  now  before 
the  house.    The  increase  of  popu- 
lation and  of  buildings  in  that  part 
of  die  metropolis   which  it  was 
proposed  to  supply  with  water  by 
this  company   rendered  it  abso^ 
lutely  neoeasary.     There  was  no 
such  thing  as  competition  amongst 
these    water-companiest    and  iie 
could  not  conceive  why  competi- 
tion should  not  exist  as  well  with 
respect  to  that  article  as  to  every 
'other*     In  1813,  the  companies 
entered  into  an  agreement  with 
each  other,  by  means  of  which  all 
competition  was  effectually  pre- 
sented.    They  decided  on  what 
price   they  should   demand.     If 
they  pleased,  they  might  refuse  to 
supply  any  individual  with  water ; 
and  if  a  person  quitted  one  com- 
pany for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
a  supply  from  another,  he  might 
be   disappointed,  since  they  had 
agreed  not  to  interfere  with  each 
osier's  establishments.    The  hon. 
geiit«  (Mr.  W.  Williams)  said,  that 
oompetition  was  good  with  re^)ect 
to  erery  article  but  one,  and  that 
was  water.     It  was  strange  that 
eompetitton  would  not  be  bene- 
ficial, where  an  actual  necessary 
of  life  was  concerned.     In  1810, 
when  there  was  a  competition,  the 
price  of  water  fell  25  per  cent. ; 
but  in   1815,  when  competition 
was  put  an  end  to,  it  immediately 
rose  S5  per  cent.     To  understand 
the  imposition,  he  begged  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  house  to  the 
case  of  a  schoolmaster  residing  at 
Stratford.     One  of  the  companies 
agreed  to  supply  him  with  water 
at  1  Ss.  a  year.    At  the  end  of  the 
year,  they  told  him  that  they  must 


raise  the  rate  100  per  cent.  They 
did  so.  In  the  following  year, 
they  advanced  it  100  per  cent, 
more ;  and  last  year  they  informed 
him  they  must  add  another  100 
per  ceilL  He  thought  proper  to 
remonstrate;  and  what  was  the 
consequence?  Why,  they  actually 
raised  die  rate  by  200  per  cent, 
last  year. 

The  boose  divided,  when  there 
appeared,  tor  the  second  reading, 
69  ;  against  it,  80 ;  majority,  89. 

Mr.  Brownlow  said,  .  that  he 
held  in  his  hand  a  petidon  which 
he  felt  bound  to  present  to  the 
house  on  that  evening.  The  peti- 
tion had  eome  into  his  hands  at 
the  end  of  the  last  session  of  par- 
liament. He  then  knew  nothing 
about  the  foots  which  it  contained, 
and  he  therefore  postponed  the 
presentadon  of  it  until  he  had 
made  some  inquiry  on  die  subject. 
He  had  made  that  inquiry,  as  he 
had  obtained  the  testimony  of  a 
gentleman  upon  whose  word  he 
could  place  the  most  unqualified 
reliance,  as  to  the  truth  of  every 
fact  stated  in  the  pedtion.  The 
petidoner,  John  Kinby,  stated  that 
he  had  for  14  years  kept  a  school 
in  a  parish  (the  name  of  which  we 
could  not  catch)  in  Kerry.  On 
account,  however,  of  the  badness 
of  the  times,  the  parents  of  die 
children  whom  he  taught  were 
unable  to  pay  for  their  instruction, 
and  the  school  consequently  was 
obliged  to  be  given  up.  The 
petitioner  then  diought  ii  chang- 
ing his  residence,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  livelihood;  and  as  a  preli- 
minary to  the  prooeeding  he  ap- 
plied to  the  parish  priest  to  give 
him  a  diaracter.  The  priest  cer- 
tified that  the  petitioner  <'  had  for 
many  years  kept  a  school,  and 
conducted  himself  in  an   ezein- 
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pbry  nuttner/'  It  happened, 
howeyer,  tkat  about  this  time  (it 
was  bat  February)  an  ageat  of  tbe 
Hibemiaii  ScYkhA  Society  came  to 
the  pethioner's  puridi,  for  the 
puipose  of  estaUiahing  a  school 
there.  The  school  was  estab- 
lished, and  the  petitioner  was,  on 
acconnt  of  his  excellent  character, 
appointed  to  be  the  schoolmaster. 
The  school  had  not  been  opened 
many  months  before  it  was  at- 
tended by  upwards  of  100  chil- 
dren. It  was  now  that  the  coad- 
jutor of  tbe  parish  priest,  Ae 
RererendJohn  Quin,  a  Rootnan- 
catbolie,  called  on  die  petitioner 
and  told  him  that  he  must  desist 
from  teaching  the  children,  because 
Uie  education  they  received  might 
tend  to  make  them  become  pro- 
teatanta.  It  was  necessary  to  in- 
quire what  was  the  nature  of  the 
education  which  these  children 
received.  They  were  merely 
taught  to  read  the  BiUe,  |»ut  no 
cstechism,  and  the  attendance  of 
the  Roman«-catholic  priests  was 
always  solicited.  The  petitioner 
told  the  priest  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  making  converts  from 
the  Roman-catholic  fiiith,  and  as- 
serted that  he  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  get  his  livelihood  as  he  ^eased, 
so  long  as  he  did  so  honestly. 
The  priest  thereupon  became  en- 
raged, and  after  dealing  out  some 
invective,  went  away  vowing  ven- 
geance. On  the  next  Lord's  day 
the  petitioner  was  publicly  pointed 
out  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  bv 
die  priest,  who  exhorted  his  fel- 
low parishioners  to  hold  no  inter- 
course with  him,  and  excommu- 
nication was  denounced  against 
diose  who  should  continue  to  send 
theirchildren  to  the  school.  About 
50  children,  however,  still  contt- 
noed  to  attend  the  school.     But 


soon  after  came  the  tiltelrhea  die 
priests  were  in  the  habit  of  re- 
ceivii^  confession,  and  then  they 
took  the  opportunity  of  wanuiig 
the  childr^  not  to  attend  the 
school,  and  curses  were  proneuacl- 
ed  from  the  altar  on  them  who 
might  thenceforth  continue  to  dp 
so.  Under  this  continued  oppo- 
siticm  of  the  Roman-catholic 
priests,  the  school  sunk  to  the 
ground,  and  the  petitioner  was 
compelled,  by  the  threats  of  the 
priests,  and  the  disrespect  with 
which  be  was  treated  in  conse- 
quence of  those  threats,  to  leave 
his  parish,  and  go  to  other  parts 
of  die  country.  Wherever  he 
went,  however,  he  found  that  die 
influence  of  the  priests  had  pre- 
ceded him;  and  he  found  that 
those  who  were  formerly  disposed 
to  befriend  him,  now  denied  him 
all  friendly  assistance.  To  crown 
all,  the  petitioner  was  cruelly 
assaulted,  knocked  down,  and 
nearly  deprived  of  life  by  five 
men,  for  daring  to  speak  sgainat 
the  conduct  of  the  catholic  prieata. 
This  was  only  one  instance;  but 
he  (Mr.  Brownlow)  could  qoale 
many  instances  of  the  violence 
which  Roman-catholic  priests  had 
exercised  towards  scfaoolmaat^rs 
in  Ireland.  In  many  inatancea 
they  had  incited  the  populace 
under  them^to  ^onuntt  ads  «f 
violence  against  diose  useftil  men. 
He  moved  that  the  petition  be 
brought  up. 

The  petition  was  brought  up, 
and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr,  Bright  said,  he  had  a  peti- 
tion to  present,  which  related  to 
the  subject  about  to  be  discussed 
from  a  large  number  of  the  mer- 
chants, bankers,  and  traders  of 
Bristol.  The  petitioners  prayed 
that  persons  of  all  religious  sects 
should 
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sfaottld  be  put  on  the  same  footing 
with  respect  to  civil  rights.  Per- 
haps some  gentlemen  might  imagine 
that  the  petitioners  were  better 
qualified  to  fbrm  an  opinion  than 
he  was,  when  he  stated,  that  he 
could  go  all  the  length  of  that 
prayer.  He  was  perfectly  willing 
to  place  all  bodies  of  Dissenters 
on  an  equality  with  respect  to 
civil  rights ;  but  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  grant  the  same  irdul- 
gence  to  the  Roman-catholics, 
when  he  considered  the  principles 
on  which  our  revolution  was  ef- 
fected, and  the  bad  effect  which 
the  catholic  religion  had  produced 
in  every  country  where  it  had  pre- 
vailed; in  proof  of  which  he 
.  might  instance  the  present  state  of 
all  the  Roman-catholic  countries 
in  the  world. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  rose  and 
said,  that  he  held  in  his  hand  a 
petition,  signed  by  a  greater  num- 
ber of  the  Roman-catholics  of  Ire- 
land, than  had  ever,  he  believed, 
before  affixed  their  names  to  any 
document  of  a  similar  description. 
For  the  present  he  should  con- 
tent himself  merely  to  perform 
the  duty  of  presenting  it;  and 
should  reserve  the  few  observa- 
tions he  had  to  make  until  it  was 
laid  upon  the  table. 

The  petition,  which  formed  a 
roll  of  parchment  apparently  more 
than  a  hundred  feet  in  length,  was 
then  read  by  the  clerk,  and  order- 
ed to  lie  on  the  table. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett,  in  moving 
that  the  petition  should  be  printed, 
declared  that  he  rose  to  address 
the  house  under  circumstances  of 
great  difficulty  and  anxiety.  If 
he  always  felt  considerable  ajipre- 
hension  when  called  upon  to  ad- 
dress the  house  on  any  important 
subject,  never  had  he  experienced 


that  emotion  in  the  degree  wiA 
which  it  operated  upon  him  at  the 
then  moment.     A  task  was  now 
devolving  upon    him,   whidi  be 
had  little  power  to  do  justice  to, 
or  to  perform — a  task  which  be 
would  have  declined,  but  for  the 
fear  of  seeming  to  avoid  his  duty, 
or  to  fail  in  that  zeal  for  the  catho- 
lic cause,  in  which  no  gentleman 
in  the  country  should  ever  go  be- 
yond him.     Still  when  he  called 
to  mind    the    phalanx  of  talent 
which  in  times  past  had  been  exer- 
cised on  the  present  question- 
when  he  recollected  the  eminent 
names  which,  for  a  century,  luid 
been  marshalled  in  support  of  it ; 
and  considered  that  tne  brightest 
faculties  of  the  present  day  would, 
within  a  very  few  hours,  perhaps, 
be  drawn  forth  in  the  same  cause ; 
when  he  thoughtof  all  these  things, 
it  became  impossible  for  him  not, 
even  in  the  midst  of  all  his  un« 
easin^s,  to  feel  some  consolation— 
not  to  believe  that  his  own  feeble- 
ness would  be  more  than  compen- 
sated by  the  power  of  those  who 
surrounded   and    would    support 
him ;  and  that  his  cause— the  cause 
of   the  catholics  of   Ireland,  of 
itself  alone  strong  enough  to  keep 
up  the  weakest  advocate— would 
be  brought,  and  on  the  night  on 
which  he  spoke,  to  a  favourable 
issue.     It  was  still  fiurther  a  mat^ 
ter  of  great  comfort  to  him,  that 
in  casting  his  eye  round  the  house, 
he  saw  on  every  side  men  the 
most  enlightened,  and  of  tlic  best 
information,   as  anxious  on  this 
question  as  himself;  and  perhaps 
yet  more,  that,  on  looking  opposite, 
he  found  that  those  brilliant  talents 
which  were  most  frequently  exert- 
ed against  his  efforts,  were  upon 
this  occasion  to    strengthen    his 
arguments,  to  repair  any  defects 

that 
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that  be  might  be  gQiljQr  of.  .  The 
petition  which  be  bad  the  honoor 
of  presendiig,  large  a^  it  wad  in 
appearance^anid  numerously  signed^ 
that  petition  did  not  set  forth*  so 
much  as  a  trifling  part — it  showed 
but  an  atom,  the  least  atom— of 
that  immense  body  of  interests 
which  it  represented;  and  of  which 
the  full  figure,  if  brought  forward, 
would  seem  so  tall  and  gigantic» 
that  even  the  roof  of  the  English 
house  o£  parliament  might  scarce 
be  lofty  enough  to  contain  it.     It 
would  be  injustice  to  the  greatness 
of  that  petition  to  view  it  as  in-* 
volving  the  cause  of  the  catholics*— 
uznust  and  weak  to  treat  it  as*  in* 
volTing  the  cause  or  the  wh<^e 
people  of  Ireland.     The  question 
to  which  it  applied  was  one  which 
afiected  no  partial  interests,  but 
the  safety  and  happiness  of  the 
firitish  community  at  large.    And 
when  he  thought  of  this,  he  really 
found  the  subject  of  such  magni- 
tude, that  he  almost  shrunk  from 
the  attempt  to  advocate  it,  and 
should  still  be  inclined  to  do  so, 
but  for  the  resources  and  assist- 
ance to  which  he  already  had  ad- 
verted.    The  grounds  on  which 
the  petitioners  came  forward  were 
so  strong,  so  irresistible,  that  he 
could  not  frame  to  himself  any 
principle  on  which  it  could  be  ob- 
jected to.     Upon  every  principle 
of    honour,    justice,   policy,   and 
good  faith,  it  appeared  to  hijn  that 
the   petitioners    had  a  claim    to 
which  no  answer  could  be  given. 
His  great  desire,  at  the  present 
moment,  was  to  avoid  recurrence 
to  any  of  those  topics  which  had 
lately  been  before  the  house.    iHe 
wished  to  touch  upon  no  topic  — 
upon  no  point — which  could  ex- 
cite angry  feeling  in  the  mind  of  any 
num.    He  looked  to  the  exercise  of 


gendemieii's  CMH)ieiit  judgment  for 
the  advancement  of  tlwt  object 
which    be   was  endeavouring  tor 
support;  and  he  did  implore  tihose 
around  him,  of  whatever  party,  to 
merge  for  a  moment  every  other 
feeling  in  anstiety  for  the  public  in* 
terest,  ^d  to  consider  odiy  by  what 
course  the  strength  and  resources 
of  the  empire  were  most  likely  to  be 
served  and  to  be  consolidated;  With 
that  purpose,  he  should  cautiously 
avoid  every  thing  in  the  shape  ^ 
a  retrospective  view.     He  would 
not,  with  an  unhallowed  hand,  tear 
open  the  wounds  under  which  the 
people  of  Ireland  had  been  suffer- 
ing ;  but  would  endeavour,  by  con- 
ciliating those  people,  and  the  per- 
sons who  were  opposed  tothaa^ 
to  sliew  tliat  they  were  interested 
in  putting  an  end  to  the  existing 
state  of  things.     It  was  a  state  of 
things  under  which  some  moments^ 
of  calm  had,  perhaps,  lately  been 
obtained,  owing  to  the  prevalence 
of  something  like  a  liberal  system 
in  the  latter  administration  of  the 
country,  but  in  which  no  object 
which    was    really  valuable,    no 
prosperity  to  endure,  could  ever 
be  brought  about.    Those  ad  van « 
tages  could  never  be   ekpected, 
but  from  the  entire  change  in  the 
policy  of  England  jtowards   Ire* 
land,  and  from  the  accession  to 
those  demands,  which  honour  and 
her   own  interest   equally  called 
upon  him  to  admit.     For,  of  the 
catholic  claims  he  would  venture 
to  assert,  that  at  the  time  when 
England  had  been  in  her  greatest 
danger — he  meant  at  the  time  of 
the  Kevohidon— such  an  unworthy 
iealousy  of  those  claims  had  nevef 
been  shown  as  at  the  present  day. 
At  the  time  immediately  following 
that  event,  with  a  new  government, 
unorganized  and  unsettled— -a  king 
K  just 
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jukdrivenfroKn^throiie  for  prin- 
ciples of  arbitrary  |>ower,  and  go- 
Terned,  too,  as  it  hiqppened,  by  the 
principles  of  that  religion,  whidh 
flrst  incurred  the  antipathy  of  the 
English,  ftom  their  viewing  it  as  a 
means  by  Which  anrbttarary  power 
was  to  be  supported ;  and  yet,«mdei^ 
those  circumstances,  a  fVeer  po-* 
Itcy  and  more  liberal  had  been 
hazarded  tlian  that  we  now  pro- 
O0eded  oni '  For,  with  respect  to 
the  connexion  of  Catholicism  with 
ilrbitrary  rule,  the  important  ope* 
fiaciO0  of  tkatihith  deserved  to  be 
adverted  to.  In  all  times  there 
had  been  a  distinction  between  the 
spiritual  and  the  temporal  quarrel 
^^between  the  catholic  of  religion, 
sMd  die  catholic  of  the  state.  The 
former  had  always  been  safe:  it 
was  the  last  who  had  been  crushed 
and  persecuted^-  suspected  of  cor- 
respondence with  the  see  of  Rome, 
the  exiled  family,  and  the  enemies 
of  the  new  government.  With 
a  new  government,  therefore,  at 
home,  a  popbh  pretender,  sup^ 
ported  by  foreign  powers,  abroad  ; 
it  was  not  wonderful  that  the  peo- 
ple of  England  had  looked  with 
jedousy  on  a  faith  which  they 
thought  naturally  connected  with 
principles  of  tyranny  and  slavery. 
But  after  William  III.  had  made 
good  his  footing  in  this  country, 
and  after  James  had  been  expdled 
firom  it,  and  sought  protection  from 
hiis  subjects  in  Ireland— after  by 
hifer  weakness  and  pusillanimity,  he 
had  disgusted  even  these  last  who 
adhered  fohitti;  and  Wlllianii  had. 
In  the  meantSt^e  won  sttme  admi- 
ration among  them  by^fsptaying 
qualities  of  a  contrary  character — 
tben,  while  the  countries  were  still 
divided,  and  Louis  XIV.  of  France 
was  supportif^  the  pretender,  the 
king  of  England)  to  win  and  pa-* 


dty  Ireland,  had  sent  over  an 
olBPer  o^  any  terms,— for  his  propo* 
sal  had  actually  been  unlimited,-*- 
what  had  been  the  conduct  of  the 
catholics  of  Ireland?  They  had 
entered  into  a  treaty,  which  pro- 
vided only  for  their  liberty  of  con- 
science— that  was,  ibe  free  exer- 
cise of  their  religion :  with  all  those 
advantages  to  be  possessed  by 
them  which  wereenjoyed  by  others, 
the  kii^  of  England's  subjects  in 
general.  Now  the  Irish,  previous 
to  this  arrangement,  had  not  stood 
in  the  condition  of  insurgents  :  at 
that  time  England  and  Ireland 
were  not  united.  James  was  king 
of  Ireland  when  he  went  over  to 
that  country ;  Ireland,  in  defend- 
ing him,  only  fought  the  battle  of 
her  lawful  sovereign.  In  fact,  the 
English  were  rather  the  rebels; 
they  were  justified  in  what  they 
did,  because  the  interest  of  their 
country  was  at  stake;  but  still,  in 
fighting  several  battles  for  James, 
which  they  did  with  great  devo- 
tion and  courage,  the  Irish  had 
only  taken  up  arms  in  defence  of 
the  constftuted  king.  Then,  after- 
wards, when  king  William  was 
desirous,  by  almost  any  treaty,  to 
put'an  end  to  that  dangerous  war, 
they  had  submitted,  on  their  li- 
berty of  conscience  and  participa- 
tion in  civil  rights  being  granted 
to  them.  They  had  done  this, 
even  at  the  moment  when  a  French 
fleet  was  entering  the  mouth  of 
the  Shannon ;  they  had  put  it  out 
of  tfaeit*  own  power  again  to  be 
dangerous  to  Enghind,  by  ddiver- 
ing  up  their  arms.  It  was'  a  curi  - 
ous  net,  that  at  that  dme,  the 
Irish  catholics  had  not  been  com- 
pelled to  take  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy ;  and,  notwithstanding  that 
there  were  persons  who  thought 
the  terms  granted   to  them   too 

good. 
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good,  pttrliament  bad  tmver  been 
preT&3ed  upon  to  reconsider  tbe 
subject;  tbe  trenty  of  Limerick 
had  been  fnlly  eompletcd;  Ireland 
had  been  reslf-oreil  to  peace  and 
tranquillity;  and  Wilbam,  retiered 
from  apprehensions  at  home,  had 
been  enabled  to  bend  all  his  ferce 
against  his  bpponent  Louis  XIVl 
NoWy    of   all    the    infringements 
which*  bad  since  been  made  upon 
the  treaty  of  Limerick,  not  one 
could  be  held  to  have  been  taken 
as  a  security.     In   the '  hour  of 
danger,  these  new  guarantees  had 
never  been  found  wanting;  it  was 
in  the  hour  of  triumph  and  secu- 
rity that  an  angry  faction  had  lost 
s^ht  of  justice  and  sound  policy. 
Inactions  of  (he  covenant  bad 
then  MloweH,   by  degrees,  one 
alter  the  other  ;  each  constituting 
some  infraction  of  thie  most  atro- 
cious cbaraeter  upon  all  honour 
and  ^ood   faith ;   and  the  whole 
endii^,  by  imposing  upon  Ireland 
a  t3nranny  the  most  sanguinary, 
and  a  yoke  the  most  oppressive, 
to  which  any  nation  had  ever  been 
subjected.     Now,  unjust  as  that 
course  cf  policy  had  been,  it  was 
DOW  quite  unwise  as  well  as  wicked. 
Tbe  effect  of  it  had  been  immedi- 
ately Co  bend  tbe  people  of  Ireknd 
to  the  earth;  if  persisted  in,  it 
would  soon    have   leftr  England 
without  any  thing  to  dread  in  the 
way  of  disturbance  from  her  neigh- 
boar.  Iff<diowedup,  itwouldptt^- 
bably  Iwve  rooted  out  the  Irish,  b» 
a  people,'  in  tbe  end;  and  though 
wicked  -^  tyvannous  *-*-incitderous 
-ribeie  would  Have  been  some- 
thing, peibajis,  like  common  sense 
and  meaning  in  it.     But  in  better 
timea,  the  establishments  of  later 
iayu  bad  deemed  such  a  course 
too  mfettifMwi  to  be  persevered  in. 
By  degrees  those  severities  had 
K  ft 


been  relaxed';  and  he  advised  the 
cadiolics  of  Irehmd  never  to  for- 
get, that  year  aiteryear  they  had 
been  receiving  benefits  from  this 
country— benefits   to    which,    no 
doubt,   they   were   entitled;    but 
which'  they,  nevertheless,  would 
do  better  to  keep  inmind  than  the 
injuries  they  had  suffered.     Let 
the  Irish  catholics  bear  in^  mind 
those  benefits  which  they  had  re- 
ceived ;  let  them  carrv  their  views 
but  a  littie  farther  forward,  and 
they  would  see  how  certainly,  how 
necessarily,  what  yet  remained  to 
be  done  for  them,  must,-*  sooner 
or  later,    be   accomplished.     He 
desired  to  talk  to  the  catholics  of 
Ireland  of  the  abated  rancour  of 
those  who  had  been  their  moist 
determined  opponents*     He  de- 
sired to  impress  upon  them  the 
ibsolute  certainty  of  their  final 
stiocess,  provided  they  would  only 
so  far  keep  a  restraint  upon  them- 
selves as  to  make  the  best  use  of 
all  the  advantages  heM  out  to 
them.      They    advocated*  claims 
which  were  borne  out  by  reason, 
by  humanity,  and  by  the  soundest 
prmciples  of  rational  policy.     If 
they  would  bot  eitert  themselves 
to   fbrgeft    old    injuries-^injaries 
which  bade  hk  now  to  cease  fkft 
ever— if  they  would  only  use  oomh 
mon  forbearance,  and  prudence, 
and  discretion,  it  was  impossible 
but  that  those  claims  must'  be 
snccessfVil.     With    only    reason- 
able care— *he  repeatedthis— <»theh- 
cause,  both  out  of  doors,  and  in 
parliament,    must  triumph;    be- 
cause, diey  might  rely  on  it,  n»- 
]es8  the  peace  of  tbis  country  was 
disturbed,  the  fecflings  of  the  en- 
lightened part  of  it  were  making 
rapid    progress  in  their  favour. 
He,  therefore,  by  no  means' con- 
sidered   himself  at  the    present 
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moment  as  the  advocate    pecu^- 
liarly  of  the  people  of  Ireland; 
still  less  as  the  especial  supporter 
of  the    Roman-catholic  religion. 
He  was  no  advocate  of  the  Roman- 
catholic  faith ;  neither  was  he  any 
opponent  of  it :  nor  did  he  oppose 
any  of  the  different  schemes  of 
faith   which  different  men,   with 
different    minds,    had  hit    upon. 
In  his  view  all    religions    were 
equally  right,  which  the  persons 
professing  them  followed  with  sin- 
cerity of  heart,  and  which  were 
founded  upon  principles  of  virtue 
and  morauty.     Now  that  the  ca- 
tholic faith  was  so  founded,  and  so 
followed,  ahundant  proof,  in  tiie 
way  of  exiimple,  could  be  given. 
At  the  same  time,  for  himself,  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that, 
having  been  bred  up  in  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Church  of  England;, 
that  alone,  in  .his  mind,  would  be 
a  good  reason  to  give  for  his  pre- 
ferring it.     Farther,  he  certainly, 
upon  reflection,  did  think,  that  if 
he  had    to    choose    his  religion 
again,  the  Church  of  England  was, 
of  all  others,  die  faith  he  would 
rather  adopt*     When  he  said  this, 
he  by  no  means  meant  to  assert 
that  objections  might  not  be  taken 
to  parts  of  that  system:   many 
points  in  it,  no  doubjt,  might  be 
altered  and  modified  with  great 
advantage;   but  his  opinion  ap- 
plied to  the  system  as  a  whole: 
and  with  respect  to  the  clergy  of 
tthe  Church  of  England,  take  away 
only  the    ecclesiastical    corpora- 
tions, which,  like  all  other  corpo- 
rations, showed  generally  a  nar- 
row-minded, intolerant  disposition, 
and  for  the  clergy  of  tile  Church 
of  England  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  declaring,  as  far  as  his  judg- 
ment went — and  though  he  might 
be  partial,  be  believed  he  was  not 


so-- a  more  enlightened,   liberal 
body  of  men  did  not  do  honour 
to  this  or  any  other  country.     If, 
however,  he  was  a  disciple  of  the 
Church  of  England,  his  first  care 
should  be,  not  to  forget  one  of  her 
purest  precepts — to  do  unto  others 
as  he  would  wish  others  to  do  unto 
him.     The  constitution  of  Eng- 
land held,  that  all  men  capable  of 
bearing  equal  burdens,  were,  in  a 
free  state  of  society,   entitled  to 
the    possession   of   equal  rights. 
Upon  those  two  grand  axioms  he 
fortified  himself;  and  upon  their 
authority  he  declared  the  present 
to  be  so  little  a  catholic  question, 
that,   in  fact,   the  catholics  now 
stood  upon  protestant  arguments, 
and  maintained  their  claims  upon 
the  principles  which  assured  the 
security  of  England.     It  was  sin- 
gular enough,  the  sort  of  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  views 
and  situations  of  parties.     Those 
who  had  formerly  rejected  Catho- 
licism for  the  alleged  illiberality 
of  its  doctrines,  were  now  acting 
upon   the   very  principles  which 
they  had  opposed,  and  refusing  to 
proceed  in  Conformity  with  their 
own;    while   the  catholics   were 
asking  for  nothing  more  than  the 
protestants   themselves  had  first 
desired— the  right  and  the  power 
of   complete    religious    freedom. 
Now,  certainly,  when  he  remem- 
bered what  danger  had  been  en- 
countered in  the  earlier  periods  of 
our  history,  and  when  he  heard 
hon.  gentlemen  professing  appre- 
hensions with  respect  to  the  pre- 
sent question,  he  could  not  but 
imagine  that  there  was  some  in- 
congruity in  the  existence  of  such 
a  feeling.    What  the  perils  appre- 
hended were,  he  had  never  been 
able  entirely  to  discover,  but  this 
was  not  perhaps  very  extraordi- 

nary; 
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naiy ;  pa-sons  Wm  often  akimei 
without  knowing  very  well  what 
at.  The  very  name  of  catholi* 
cism  seemed  to  raise  in  the  minds 
of  some  persons  ideas  of  danger 
iHbich  came  from  extraordinary 
quarters — images,  half  historical, 
half  romantic,  which  bad  been  im- 
pressed  in  youth  upon  the  mind, 
and  which  had  no  more  to  do  with 
the  present  state  of  the  Roman^ 
catholic  religion,  or  with  the  state 
of  this  world  at  all,  than  they 
had  with  that  of  the  next.  It 
had  been  said  by  a  favourite 
poet- 

**  Wliere  ignorance  is  bBn,  'tifl  folly  to  be 
wiae." 

Now,  no  doubt  in  this  case  igno- 
rance must  be  bliss,  compared  to 
having  the  mind  occupied  with 
a  mass  of  antiquated  tales  and 
prejndices,  exaggerated  greatly, 
perhaps,  as  to  the  times  in  which 
the  statements  had  been  made, 
and  which  had  no  longer  tfiy 
existence,  or  chance  of  future  ex- 
istence,  whatever.  A  curious 
example  of  this  failing  was  to  be 
found  in  the  fears  entertained  of 
the  power  of  the  Pope.  A  gen- 
tleman had  said  to  him  (Sir  Francis 
Burdett)  the'  other  day,  that  he, 
(the  hon.  baronet's,  interlocutor) 
was  greatly  alarmed  at  the  Pope. 
Now,  it  was  a  little  extraordinary 
that  the  ministers  of  government, 
or  at  least  that  portion  of  them 
who  were  most  hostile  to  the 
catholic  claims  on  the  ground  of 
this  apprehension  oi  the  Pope— it 
was  rather  singular  that  they 
should  be  the  y^ty  persons  who 
had  expended  the  blood  and  trea- 
sure of  this  country  to  replace  the 
Pope,  with  great  difficulty,  in  that 
very  place  in  which  they  now 
thouffht  fit  to  be  afraid  of  him. 
Surely  it  was  a  little  unreasonable 
for  the  right  hon.  gentlemen  first 


to  Ttise  Ais  lAiaiktomi  and  thea^^d 
out  of  their  wits  with  terror  at  it« 
If  there  existed  now,  as  had  been 
the  case  on  a  former  day,  a  league 
of  foreign  catholic  princes  abroad^ 
cabaUing  with  a  catholic  king  of 
England  at  home,  to  subvert  *tbe 
liberties  thromrh  the  religion  of 
the  country — if  there  existed  any 
danger  at  the  present  day  of  this 
description,  then^  perhaps,  there 
might  be  some  ground  for  appre- 
hension; but  if  any  danger  like 
this  did  exist,  he  (Sir  Francis  Bur-^ 
dett)  should  say  that  ministers 
ought  to  be  impeached  for  having 
created  it.  They  themselves  were  , 
the  authors  of  the  existing  con- 
tinental system.  They  had  caused 
English  soldiers  to  mount  guard 
at  the  Vatican,  to  protect  this 
dignitary,  who  was  now  the  cauise 
of  thehr  alarm.  What  imbed* 
lity  was  all  this^ — what  a  jvrs- 
mumre  had  these  hoo.  gentlemen 
drawn  themselves  into^  if»  at  this 
time  of  day,  we  were  to  be 
told  that  there  was  so  much  dan- 
ger in  the  papal  power,  that  to 
avoid  that  perilk^  we  had  no  other 
choice  but  to  keep  six  millions  of 
our  subjects  in  discontent  and  dis- 
ability ?  The  peril  from  the  Pope 
was  so  imminent,  that  it  was  better 
to  meet  the  hostility  of  six  mil- 
lions of  people  in  Ireland  than  to 
fiice  it!  Why,  this  was  a  pleasant 
situation !  We  had  agreed  to  the 
destruction  of  all  the  secondary 
powers  of  Europe.  We  had  given 
up  all  those  minor  states  which 
England  had  been  accustomed 
wisely  to  support,  and,  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  always  to  rely  on. 
Every  thing  like  the  balance  of 
power  was  gone ;  we  had  distri- 
buted Europe  out  among  two  or 
three  great  powers,  who  might  at 
any  moment  take  offence  at  our 
conduct,  and  were  not  unlikely  to 
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dQ>ao,  if  wejofuaed  to  lUep  pftce 
with  the  measures  of  their  undiely 
alliaiiGe.  It  was  ayowed  ihat  one 
of  these  potentates  was  galled 
ahready  at  our  having  eonsulted) 
our  ovm  interests  by  recognbing 
tli^  independenc&of South  Ametica. 
We  had  obliged  another  so  f«r«  as 
to  allow  him  to  lay  hands  on  Spain 
-^to  continue  military  oocupatioik 
of  that  country,  which  at  ao  former 
period  England  would  have  suf- 
fered for  a  moment.  We  were 
surrounded  by  these  holy  allied^ 
whose  strength  we  had  created  or 
upheld  with  the  loss  of  our.  blood 
and  of  our  money,  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  liberties  of  Europe. 
These  powers  were,  every  one 
of  them,  objects  of  alarm  to  us 
rather  than  security ;'  jcmd  yet  we 
atiil  refused  to  secure  that  best  of 
all  Chances— the  firm  adherence  of 
our  own  subjects,  by  keeping  ptxl 
miUions'of  men  dose  to  our  own 
shores,  in  a  state  of  constant  hos- 
tility against  our .  government. 
That  Very  neglect  of  Ireland — or 
contempt  of  her,  for  it  was  worse 
than  neglect — made  an  opening 
for  the  first  of  our  holy  allies  who 
shmdd  find  it  convenient  to  do  so, 
to  invade  us^  Instead  of  Ireland 
being  a  barrier  which  nOur  foes 
would  be  unahie  to  pass,  she  would 
become  .the  readiest  point  of  all 
others  through  which  they  would 
be  enabled  to  wound,  us.  If  ever 
En^^d  was  destined  to  sink, 
Ireland  was  the  sea  in  which  she 
would  be  swamped.— Ireland  was 
worthy  of  English  alliance.  Our 
holy  friends,  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
we  should  call  upon  them  in  vain ; 
and  yet  we  obstinately  refused,  to 
make  the  best  of  leagues  with  six 
millions  of  the  brave  inhabitants 
of  the  sister  kingdom.  Could  any 
man  repress  his  astoniahment — 
could  he  account^  on  any  principle 


abort  <tf  mBaci9»,^.tbo^facta^ 
when  be.'.refleiM^  on  t^e  hsir-» 
breadth  escapes  which  fii^ghipd 
had  got  out  qf  wjtb  respect 
to  Ir^nd  during  .t^e  Jat«  war? 
That  fleet  wbiqh  Mriv^  in  Ban- 
try.  Bay.;,  had.  it  not  so  b(kppen- 
ed  .that  the^  Dotumanderriurchief 
had  been  separated  ifom  jus  force } 
had/ it  happened  that  jthp  second, 
in  command  had  po^sese^  enter- 
prise  enough  to.  land.;  let.  either 
of  those,  eventp  havie.  .&Uen  outf 
and  Ireland  was  gone».and  the  sun 
of  Engtlmd  wouldi.have  /»et  in 
eternal  night.  The  failure  of  that 
attempt  on* Irel^d  could  oply  he 
attributed  to  the  extreme  igno- 
rance of  the  enemy  as;  to  the  t$m* 
per  and  pQsitipn  of  that  country^ 
They  had  not  known  how  to  take 
advantageof  the  opportunity  which 
was  offered  to  them.  But  we 
must  not  presume  upon  this  good 
fortune  again;  tjbe ig¥M>rance  which 
had  sav^  us  ^iated  no  longer* 
The  powers  of  the  continent  bad 
held  intercourse  with  us:  they 
had  been  too  much  upc»  Qur  ter- 
ritories. He  (Sir  Francis  Burdett) 
said  distinctly — their  eyes  were 
directed  towards  Ireland.  They 
were  reproaching  us  from  time 
to  time  with  our  conduct  to  that 
unhappy  country.  Several  of 
their  court  journals  seemed  to 
take  a  most  tender  interest^  a 
most  sensitive  interest^  lately  in 
her  concerns.  A  variety  of  par- 
tiest  with  whom  we  should. not 
always  be  firi€»dly,  had  bei^ome 
moat  seriously  desirous.to  promote 
the  weliSure  of  Jrelsod.  They 
lectured  us  H^ponthis  subject; 
laughed  at  our  exertions  about 
slaves  and  ^negroes;  and  pro* 
teflilbed  that  Acre  was  not,  in  all 
the  world,  a  tyranny  so  odious  as 
th&t  which  we  eiC^rcised  upon  our 
Irish  cathoUc  $u|^ts,  nor  apy 
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spot  oa  tbc^  fijce  of  tbf^,  globe, 
where  men  were  subjected  to  such 
intolerable  inju^ice  and  oppres- 
sion. Now,  certainly  theqe  bene- 
volent dispositions  might  very 
well  encite  some  suspicion,  in  pur 
breasts.  It  was  .the  first  duty  of 
government  to  in(|uirQ  hqw .  the 
impending  evil  might  be  coun- 
teracted; to  see  what,  me^urea 
could  be  adopted  to  promote  that 
condliation  and  consolidation  in 
the  united  empire,  without  which 
DO  man  could  answer  for  what 
might  be  the  consequence  if  the 
country,  by  any  accident,  were 
to  become  involved  in  war.  He 
would  appeal  to  every  feeling 
throughout  the  country,  whether 

rl  or  evil ;  he  would  tell  them, 
them  follow  what  view  they 
would,  whether  th^.  chose  to  wor- 
ship God  or  mammon,  their  in- 
terest in  this  case  was  to  do  jus- 
tice, and  immediate  justice,  to  the 
people  o£  Ireland.  The  claims 
of  the  people  of  Ireland  rested* 
upon  the  broad,  b^is  of  a  cove- 
nant—^^rested  on  ajil  which  ought 
to  be  held  sacred  between  country 
and  country,  between  man  and 
man.  If,  indeed,  there  wi^ 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
fulmling  tlie.agreemex^  which  we 
were  bound  to  fulfil^  still,  even 
then,  he  would!  say  that,  it  was 
irrational  not  to  complete  what 
we  had  begun,  and  by  failing  to 
give  sometning  farther,  lose  the 
benefit  of  all  that  we  had.  given 
already.  And  what^  after  all,  did 
the  catholics  ask?  What  was  the 
power  which,  if  ^very.  thing'  was 
granted  to  them,  th^y  wou^  ob- 
tain ?  A  few  catholic  gentlemen 
of  great  respectability  would  proy 
bably  get  seats,  in  the  hou^  oif 
conunoQs,  a  few  catholic  noble- 
men would  be  entitled  to,  sit  in 


t^e  house  dC  lordf »  and  the  Ki^> 

would  have  so  miieh  inerense  of 
bis  prei^ogative,  th^  he  would  bO 
on^powered,  if  he  thought  fi(,  ta 
place  a  certain  number  of  catholic 
gentlem^  in  the  high  offices  pf 
the  state.     And  what  would  be[ 
the  e^oct  of  this  pow^r,  Qr  the 
danger  of  it?    Wa9  there  any 
fe^r  that  we  should  have  a.p<^iak 
King  using  that  power  of  popislb. 
election  to  betray  and  oveirtD^n 
the   country?      Until    he   hqardi 
what  tlie  danger   was,  he  teftUy 
could  not  account  £[>r  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  meq^sure*     The  prer^, 
sent  time  must  be  admitted  by 
all  parties  to  be  peculiarly  auspin 
eious  for  taking  the  step  which 
we  were  implored  to  take»     Th& 
opinion  of  the  country — that  was, 
of  England— of  the  l^ger,  as  well 
aa  the  more  enlightened  part  of 
the  protestanta  in    Ireland,  waa 
decidedly  in  favour  of  granting 
the  catholic  claims,  because  men 
felt  that  their  own  interest  and 
safety  depended  on  their  doing  so^ 
There  was  but  one  small  faction  in 
Ireland  which  opposed  this  liberal 
policy ;  and  that  opposition  arose 
fi*om  their  unwillingness  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  power  they  had  been 
used  to  exercise.    He  spoke  now 
of   course    of   the    party  called 
Orangemen,  to  whonv  at  the  same 
time  that  he  spoke  of  them  thus, 
he  waa  desirous  to  do  fiiU  juatice* 
It  was  his  fortune  to  have  been 
in   Ireland;   h^  had-  seen  thtire 
both  the  orangenien  and  the  ca^ 
tholics.     Both  of  tiiem  he  had 
always  found;! tot  be  '^^ually  dis*- 
posed  to  be-  kind  and.  bounteous 
lo  their  inferiors;    and  it  was 'It 
^eat  mistake  to,. suppose  that  the 
landed  gentkmen  of  Ireland  were  . 
worse  landlords  or  worsff  nei^» 
bours   than  those  df  Natnyiotiber 
^  coiintrv. 
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oowitry.      Ther^   ttd^t    be    a 
few     low    pettifoggers    hanging 
about  the  existing  system,  who 
iiHght  be  worthy  of  this  character ; 
biit  he  believed  that,  take   the 
mass,  there  did  not  exist  more 
honourable  or  more  liberal  xrsevk 
than  the  orangemen  of  Ireland. 
This,   however,  was  apart  from 
their    unfortunate    propensity  to 
domination,  and  from  the  right 
which  they  fimcied  they  had,  even 
by  birth,  to  trample  upon  their 
catholic  fellow-subjects.     Except 
otdy  this,  and  ^hey  were  more  kind 
in  manner,  and  at  least  as  kind  in 
the  essential,  as  gentlemen  could 
be  of  England  or  any  other  country. 
Then  it  was  time  for  them  to  get 
rid  of  this  absurd  and  exclusive 
spirit —  to  consider   only  *of  the 
means  by  which  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  their  country  could 
be  most  increased — a  prosperity 
in  which  they  could  not  fail  largely 
to  share;  as,  instead  of  living  in 
a   society  constantly  tumultuous 
and  distressed,   they   would    see 
wealth  and  tranquillity  on  every 
side,  superseding  those  measures 
of  coercion  which  were  at  once 
the  shame  and  misery  of  every 
state  in  which  they  were  called 
into  operation.     For  the  people 
of  England,  too,  independent  of 
securing     the     country     against 
foreign  dangers,  they  had,  in  point 
of  economy,  a  deep  interest  in  the 
question  of  catholic  emancipation. 
They  who  paid  the  taxes  would 
do  well  to  consider  what  it  cost  to 
support  the    present    system    in 
Ireland.    They  talked  of  wanting 
taxes  taken  off;  and  the  right  hon. 
ChanceHor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
proposed    a    few  repeals,  which 
were  more    acceptable  from  the 
complex   machinery  which    they 
got  rid  of  than  from  any  imme- 


diate   burden  they  took   off  the 
subject;  but,  in  Ireland,  mstead 
of  thousands,  millions  might  be 
saved    at    once  by  a  charge    of 
system,  independent  of  the  wealth 
which  must    flow    in  from  that 
country  when  once  governed  by  a 
policy  more  free  and  liberal.    For 
if  tyranny  was  a  luxury,  it  was 
certainly  a  very  expensive  one ; 
of  all  modes  of  government,  how- 
ever  simple   in  seeming,  it  was 
the  most  burdensome  and  costly. 
And  all  this   expense,  let  it  be 
recollected,     came     out    of  the 
pockets  of  England.     We  paid  for 
the    luxury  of   keeping  Ireland 
chained  and  miserable;    and  the 
people  of  this  country  would  do 
more  wisely,  although  they  perhaps 
did  not  think  so,  in  crowding  the 
table  of  the  house  with  petitions 
m  favour  of  catholic  emancipation, 
than  in  praying  for  the  repeal  of 
a  few  hundreds  of  thousand  pounds 
in   the   shape   of  assessed  taxes. 
In  good  faith  and  justice— for  he 
never  should  give  up  the  treaty 
of  Limerick — in  good  faith  and 
justice,  we  were  bound  to  all  the 
catholics    desired.      The    under- 
standing   at    the     Union  —  that 
measure  which  had  been  a  union 
in  point  of  form,  but  which  had 
lefl  the  disunion  between  the  two 
countries    even  more  wide    and 
open  than  ever — the  understand- 
ing at  the  Union  had  been  dis> 
tinctly,  that  the    catholics  might 
expect  from  a  British  parliament 
that  justice  which  the  mean  and 
corporate  spirit  of  their  own,  they 
were  aware,  gave  them  little  hope 
of.     Liberality  of  feelii\g    could 
alone  produce  a  conciliation ;  and 
nothing    but     conciliation    could 
afford     a  chance    of  prosperity. 
The  Attorney-General  for  Ireland 
had  declared  that  the  liberalized 
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MverimmA  •  of  -Ae  Marquis 
WeDeslej,  as  far  as. ithKlgoiie,- 
had  produced  the  happiest  effecttf 
in  the  country.  Whehthe  Mwr- 
qub  Wellesley  had  first  beeiv 
appointed,  he  (Sir  Francis  Burdett) 
bid  Tentured  to  anticipate  the  line 
which  he  would  take,  and  tiie 
advantages  whicb  would  result 
from  it.  He  did  still  trust  to  see 
SDcb  an  extension  of  t^e  f^diing 
entertained  by  that  noble  indi*« 
vidual,  that  Ireland  and  England 
should  be  looked  upon  as  one  and 
the  same  country,  and  that  "men 
would  feel,  when  they  discussed 
Ae  interests  of  an  Irish  province, 
as  though  they  were  arranging 
the  afiairs  of  Yorkshire  or  of 
Ltticashire.  The  hon.  baronet 
then  again  adverted  to  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  and 
to  the  opinions  which  he  had 
entertained  on  the  subject  6i 
catholic  emancipation.  He  did 
believe  that,  whatever  ineonve* 
niences  that  right  hon.  gentleman 
might  have  been  exposed  to  in 
consequence  of  his  accepting  office 
— ^whatever  jokes  might  have  been 
thrown  out  against  him  on  that 
account '—  if  the  inconvenience 
was  his,  the  benefit  belonged  to 
Irelaad.  He  trusted  that  the  right 
honourable  gentleman's  opinion 
would  have  due  weight  m  the  quar- 
ter in  which  he  now  sat ;  and  that 
he  might  be  able  to  make  a  con- 
vert of  a  right  honouraUe  friend 
of  hisy  a  cabinet  minister,  who 
unfortunately,  was  opposed  to  the 
daims  of  the  catholics. of  Ireland. 
He  trusted  he  would  work  to 
make  a  convert  of  that  colleague 
who  was  the  only  one  sitting  in 
thaf  house  not  yet  converted  to 
this  question;  for,  in  looking  to 
the  amy  of  die  right  hon.  gentle- 
men opposite^  he  found  diat  ^ey 


wwre  nearly  all  fkvotirabfe'  (b  the 
principles  of  this  motion.  He 
saw  amongst  them  one  right  hon. 
gentleman,  who  had  himself  ori- 
ginaMy  been  hostile  to  the  claims 
of  the  Roman-catholics,  but  who 
had  since  become  their  supporter. 
He  hoped  that,  as  he  had  been 
a  convert,  he  would  endeavour  to 
work  for  the  conversion  .of  his 
only  r^niaining  colleague  in  op- 
positioh  to  them;  and  that,  by 
their  united  efforts,  the'y  wouW 
giv^  to  Ireland  the  benefit  of  that 
great  and  important  measure.  I^ 
could  n6t  be  denied,  that  ^ince  the 
system  of  the  relaxation  of  the 
penal  code  had  commenced  in 
Ireland,  the  people  of  that  country 
had  received;  with  the  most  ardent 
expressions  of  gratitude,  the  bene- 
fits which  that  relaxation  had 
c«mferred  upon  them.  Yet  though 
they  felt  grateful  for  what  they 
had  received,  they  could  not  as 
yet  shut  their  eyes  against  those 
laws  which  still  oppressed  them, 
and  against  those  rights  which 
were  still  withheld.  Those  rights 
they  daimed  as  their  due;  but 
while  they  were  anxious  to  obtain 
them,  he  hoped  that  the  gratitude 
of  the  Irish  catholics  for  the  bene- 
fits they  had  already  received 
would  be  evinced  in  giving  credit 
to  those  who  had  strenuously 
advocated  their  cause  in  that 
house,  where,  and  where  alone, 
it  could  be  advocated  wfth  effect. 
That  the  question  in  which  they 
(the  catholics)  were  interested 
would  triumph,  he  had  no  doubt ; 
and  he  trusted  that  triumpjh  would 
.  not  be  impeded  by  any  indiscretion 
on  the  part  o^  those  who  were  its 
supporters.  The  present  state  of 
tranquillity  in  Ireland  had  been 
admitted,  but  it  was  looked  upon 
as  an  awibl  and  portentous  tran- 
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quUlity  by  those  who  W€re  the  ene* 
mies  of  the  claims  of  the  c^olicsof 
th^t  country.  ,  That  tranquillity  he 
viewed  as  the  result  of  the  ex- 
pectation of  what  was  to  be  done 
in  their  iavour,  combined  wi£tk  the 
recollection  of  what  had  been  done 
for  the  people  of  Ireland.  But  if 
so  much  had  been  produced  by 
small  beginnings  —  if  the  field 
yielded  so  large  a  crop  with  such 
little  labour,  what  a  plentiful 
harvest  might  it  not  be  expected 
to  produce,  when  a  greater  atten- 
tion was  paid)  and  when  greater 
labour  was  bestowed  on  its  culti- 
vation? It  had  been  his  good 
fortune  to  pasis  some  time  in 
Ireland,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
character  and  habits  of  the  people 
of  that  country  was  drawn  in  a 
great  degree  from  his  own  oh* 
servation.  He  had  visited  it  not 
so  much  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
the  natural  beauties  of  the  county 
of  Antrim,  or  the  splendid  scenery 
of  the  lakes  of  Killarney,  or  of 
enjoying  the  kind  hospitality  which 
predominates  in  every  part  of 
the  island  —  he  had  a  greater 
gratification  in  beholding  the 
kind,  and  benevolent  feeling  which 
pervaded  all  classes  in  Ireland. 
So  much  was  he  impressed  with 
that  feeling,  that  if  he  had  a 
country  to  choose,  and  if  he  had 
no  ties  in  any  other,  he  would 
choose  Ireland  of  all  other  parts 
of  the  world.  The  people  of  tliat 
country  were  the  most  docile  in 
the  world.  They  were  easily  in- 
fluenced by  those  whom  they  be- 
lieved to  have  their  real  interests 
at  heart.  The  Roman-catholie 
priests  were  said  to  have  a  very 
considerable  influence  with  the 
people  of  that  country.  They  had 
so,  and  he  for  one  should  be  sorry 
to  see   that  influence  diminished 


al  present.    He  ecrald  Mtmesti  dm 
firom  the  capiul  to  the  eoilntry 
parts,  the  priests  :were  the  most 
honest  atid.the  moat  innocent  per* 
sons  he  had  ever  met.    They  poa^ 
sessed  an  influence  very  great,  but 
alwiiya  used  it  for  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  the  cmintry.    He 
eottld  give  a%  aa  .tastaniee»  that  in 
one  part  which  he  had  visitad,  and 
which  at  that  time  was  declared 
out  of  the  king's  peice,  the  pro* 
testant  gentry  had  never  oooasion 
to  bolt  their  doeito,  and  barricade 
themselves  up,  as  was   done  in 
other  places,   and  .  Jthis  he .  attri^ 
bated  to  the  exhortadMNui  of  the 
Roman-<»itholic  clergy.     He  was 
sorry  to  find  that  .the  dispositian 
of  the  Irish  to  obey  the  laws  where 
they  were  fairly  adnunistered,  was 
not  noticed  in  the  way  it  oi^ht. 
Of  all  the  people  he  had  ever^mei^ 
the  people  of  Ireland,  as  Sir  John 
Duvis  had  long  ago  observed*  were 
the  most  willing  to  pay  respect  fee 
the  laws,  where  they  had  an;^  pr6«- 
tection  froai  them,  tod  the  most 
contented  and    grateful    for  the 
smallest  portion  of  justice^  It  was 
to  be  lamented  that  a  people*  en*- 
joying    SO'  many  blessings    firom 
natural  situation,  having  die  ad- 
vantages of  sudi  ports,  harhours, 
and  rivers,  and  many  means  ef 
rendering  them  pvo^roua,  should 
be  deficient  in  good  f^vemnsent. 
That  want  alone  cripj^d  all  their 
energies,  and  rendefred  them  dio- 
contentel  and  unhappy.     He  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  die  partictdar 
aaeasure  of  wlndi  be  was  tlien  the 
advocate  was  to  be  looked  upoti 
as  the  panacea  for  all  the  evils  of 
Ireland:  it  would  be  unfair  to  view 
it  in  that  li^e.     Heshosdd  ratfa^ 
have  it  considered    on    ita  own 
grounds*     He  would  wish  to  have 
it  looked  upon  as  the  first  stepv^ 
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»  the  sifldr  ^  fioii  of.  M  vOtb^ 
meaaureB  wludi  might  be  adopted 
towards  Ireland*  The  qaestion  of 
catholic  emancipation  should,  be 
considered  with  reference  to  it$ 
own  meritBi  and  not  naised  with 
baser  tnatten  He  hoped  that  thei 
vote  which  the  house  would  come 
to  that  night,  with  tespect  to  the 
Irish  catholics,  would  be  the  means; 
not  only  of  preserving  the  present 
tranquillity  of  that  country,,  but 
would  open  a  brighter  and  more 
cheering  prospect  for  the  future. 
He  did  trust  that  the  house  would 
not  delay  the  putting  a  firstc  stroke 
to  this  great  work,  which  was  to 
unite  both  countries  in  one  bond 
under  tlie  protection  of  the  British 
constitution.  The  people  who 
sought  the  full  benefits  of  that 
constitution  were  of  minds  not  in- 
ferior to  our  own;  and  if  there 
were  any  difference  in  habit  arising 
from  a  difference  of  legal  enact^. 
menta,  that  might  be  ren^oved  by  a 
removid  pf  the  lawsjby  which  it  was 
produced.  He  would  not  trouble 
the  house  by  entering  into  any 
detail  respecting  religious  desig- 
nations,  for  he  did  not  imagine 
diere  was  ai^  man  in  that  house 
whose  mind  was  so  wrapped  in 
pr^udioe,  as  to  assert  that  any 
individual  ou^^t  to  be  deprived 
of  his  eivjl  rights  in  consequence 
of  his  religious  opinions*  The 
only  ground  o£  objection  which 
he  could  suppose  was— that  of 
some  contingent  danger  to  the 
state*  When  suoli  an  obgection 
was  urged,  he  would  grapple  with 
it,  and  endeavour  tO'  show  that 
in  the  present  state  of  society  the 
fear  was  unfounded.  For  the  pre- 
sent, therefore,  he.  would  do  no- 
thing on  that  subject,  but.  would 
condttde  by  moving,  '.'  That  the 
house  do  inolYe  itself  into  a  com* 


uiittee,  td  ooQsider  ot  the  ttat^  of 
the  laws  afifecting  his  Majesty's 
Roman-catholio  subjects  in  their 
civil  rights,  and  wiiethe^  any  and 
what  remedy  ought  to  be  applied.'* 
.  Mr.  J.  W.  Croker  rose  for  the 
purpose  of  seconding  the  motioB* 
and  of  offering  ooe  or  two  worda 
on  the.  general  question.  The 
honourable  baronet  had  viewed 
this  question  as  it  affected  the 
civil  rights  of  the  Romanrcatbolics» 
and  he  (Mr.  Cioker)  concurred  in 
thinking.that  those  rights  ought  not 
to  be  longer  deferred ;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  could  consent  to  no 
arrangement  which  did  not  indude 
the  Roman-catholic  clergy,  and 
decree  a  provision  for  them.  With- 
out that  he  could  not  support  the 
question  oi  emancipation;  and  if 
the  honourable  baronet's  motion 
of  this  niffht  were  carried,  which 
he  Koped  it  would,  he  pledged 
hirasdf,.that  if  no  uidividual  more 
worthy  were  found*  he  himself 
would  move  that  such,  a*  regular 
lation  should  form  .part  oi  the 
biU. 

Mtp  L»  Faster  said,  that  aa  a 
large  portion  of  the  Iriah  pro- 
testants .  were  willing  to  support 
this  question,  he  would  wish  to 
give  his  vote  for  the  motion  of  Mie 
hoB.  baronet,  if  he  could  divest 
hunself  of  the  feeling  that  it  would 
be  injurious  to  the  established 
church  in .  Ireland.  The  honour- 
able baronet,  in  Ae^  course  of  his 
speech  .  had  thrown  out  nothing 
whidi  tended  to  secure  that  church. 
He  was  the  more  anxious  on  this 
subject,  as  he  had  heard,  and  the 
house  had  heard,  from  the  honourr 
able  member  for  Aberdeen  (Mr.. 
Hnme)^  a  declaration  that  die 
church  of  Ireland  ought  not  to  be 
sn£Eersd  to  continue  on  its  preseut 
establishment.     Such  aa  opinion 
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wan  not  ooDifilied  io  that  house.  It 
was  avowed  by  a  reverend  gentle- 
tnan  high  in  the  catholic  church 
in  Ireland,  and  had  been  followed 
by  the  declarations  of  several  lay 
writerB  of  that  religion,  who  all 
etsmcurred  diat  emancipation  ought 
to  be  attended  wiw  temporal 
grants,  which  would  be  inconsist> 
ei>t  with  the  existence  of  the  Irish 
estaUislied  church.  It  was  said, 
that  this  question  should  be  carried 
iub  tnddo;  but  when  once  men 
were  put  into  a  new  situation,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  be  account- 
able for  their  actions  in  that  situ-* 
ation.  He  was  prepared  to  oon« 
tend,  that  emancipation,  if  it  were 
followed,  a«  it  was  expected  to  be, 
with  a  permission  to  the  professors 
of  one  religion  to  administer  a 
govermnent  essentially  connected 
with  another,  would  be  against  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  that 
it  would  leave  no  means  by  which 
to  decide  which  religion  should 
predominate.  It  was  to  be  re- 
gretted, that,  in  advocating  the 
question,  on  many  occasions,  at- 
tempts should  be  made  to  dispa- 
rage the  established  church  in 
Irdand.  Its  clergy  were  described 
aa  Orangemen— as  men  without 
property  or  influence  but  what  they 
derived  from  the  church.  Great 
stress  was  also  laid,  in  this  ques** 
tion  on  the  numerical  strengdi  of 
the  catholics.  That,  he  conceived, 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  merits 
of  the  question ;  but  the  number 
of  the  protestants,  which  had  al- 
ways been  under-rated,  was  of 
importance  with  reference  to  it. 
The  latter  were  always  described 
as  a  very  few  compared  widi  their 
catholic  fellow-subjects  in  Ireland* 
If  the  protestant  clergy  lost  their 
flocks,  it  was  not  to  their  miscon- 
duct, but  to  their  misfortune  it 


was  to  be  attributed.  Butthefiicc 
was,  the  number  of  the  protest- 
ants was  by  no  means  so  small  in 
Ireland  as  was  generally  urged. 
Gentlemen  at  the  odier  side  were 
in  the  habit  of  stating  the  numbers 
of  bodi  rehgions  in  Irdand,  and 
they  were  not  contradicted  on  his 
side,  because  there  were  until  yery 
lately  no  certain  date  to  go  upon. ' 
Lord  Charlmont  had  said  in  Ire* 
land»  that  it  was  impossible  that  two 
millions  of  catholics  could  be  held 
down  by  one  million  of  protestants. 
But  that  noble  lord  was  mistaken 
in  the  actual  munbers  of  the  Iriak 
population  at  that  time.  In  the 
year  1788  there  were  more  accu- 
rate data  to  go  upon,  and,  £rom 
what  had  been  collected  by  Mr. 
Bushe,  it  appeared  that  the  popu- 
lation at  that  time  did  not  exceed 
4,400,000.  From  that  time  there 
was  no  glimmering  of  what  was  the 
real  state  of  the  population  till  the 
year  1821,  and  the  census  in  that 
year  showed  that  it  was  6,800,000. 
But  it  ivas  most  unfairly  assumed 
that  the  catholics  had  increased, 
and  that  the  protestants  had  ceased 
to  multiply.  The  house  had,  there*  ^ 
fore,  often  heard  of  sisr  millions  of 
catholics,  and  but  one  million  of 
protestimts.  The  hon.  member 
here  entered  into  a  detail  of  cal- 
culations of  the  number  of  pro- 
testants and  catholics  in  the  several 
counties  in  Ireland.  The  result 
was,  according  to  the  hanounible 
member's  showing,  that  there  was 
in  the  parish  of  Ulster  a  population 
of  1,968,000,  of  which,  the  pto* 
testantsamoimted  to  1,170,000.  In 
licinster  the  population  l,7d7,000, 
of  which  370,000  were  proteslaacs. 
In  Munster,  1,935,000,  of  which 
about  200,000  were  protestanta; 
and  in  Connaught  Aere  were 
1,100,000,  of  which  about  120,000 
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were  protestants.  In  the  four  pro- 
▼mees,  then,  the  nnmber  of  protest- 
ants  was  1,860,000,  and  that  of  the 
catholic  4,900,000,  being  numeri* 
cally  in  the  same  ratio  as  Sir  W, 
Petty  stated  in  his    account   of 
Ireland.      It  was  asserted    that 
the  protestants  of  Ireland  were 
ahnost    all    presbyterians.       He 
denied  die  fact.    The  moderator 
of  the    presbyterian    church    in 
Ireland  has  reckoned  the  number 
of  presbyterians  at  560,000 ;  he 
beheved  it,  however,  to  be  nearer 
to  61?0,000.     To  this  number  he 
would  add  45,000  as  the  number 
ofother  dissenters  from  the  church, 
including  quakers,  anabaptists,  se- 
ceders,  &c. ;  and  there  would  thus 
be  a  total  of  665,000  protesUnt 
dissenters  from  the  church  of  Ire- 
land.    The  whole  number  of  pro- 
testants in  Ireland  he  had  before 
shown  to  be  1,860,000,  so  that  it 
was  clear  that  a  large  majority  of 
them  were  members  of  the  estab- 
lislied  diurch.     He  had  not  made 
this  comparison  of  numbers  inyi- 
diousty ;  but  he  thought  that  he 
was  fully  justified  in  making  it, 
after   the   manner,  in  which  .the 
advocates  of  that  side  of  this  ques- 
tion which  he  espoused,  had  been 
taunted  with    the   overwhelming 
numerical  superiority  of  the  catho- 
lics*    He  knew  that  those  who 
opposed  him  were  aware  of  the 
accuracy  of  his  statement,  and  he 
briieved  that  they  would  be  the 
most  unpalatable  troths  that  had 
been  offered  for  their  considera- 
tion during  the  whole  of  the  stormy 
period  of  the  last  twenty  years. 
He  should  say  no  more  on  the 
point  of  numbers.     He  must  now 
proceed  to  another  point,  which 
he  coeaidered  of  considerable  im- 
portance.   Some  yean  agb,  the 
house  was  asked*  on  the  subject 


of    the    catholic     emancipation^ 
♦•  What  are  you  afiraid  of?    You 
have  an  enemy  on  the  throne  of 
France,  who  is  an  enemy  of  all' 
religion :  you  have  a  pope  so  far 
divested  of  all  power  as  to  be 
absolutely  a  prisoner;  you  have 
got  rid  of  the  bug-bear  which  yon 
once  found  in   the  Jesuits ;  you 
hear  no  more  of  the  infallibility  of 
general  councils;    you  have  in- 
deed, a  Roman-catholic  religion, 
but  of  a  very  different  character 
from  that  by  which  it  was  formerly 
distinguished  ;->of  what  then  are 
you  afraid  V*    The  very  mode  in 
which    this  argument   was    put, 
showed  that  the  parties  who  used 
it  at  that  thne  thought  that  there 
might  be  just  ground  of  alarm  in 
a  king  of  France  who  was  a  fimi 
friend     to     the    Roman-catholic 
creed,  in  a  pope  who  was  firmly 
established  in   hie  chair,   in  the 
existence  of  the  Jesuits  as  a  reli^ 
gious  body,  and  in  the  restoration 
Off  the  catholic  religion  to  all  its 
old  superstitions.     Now  let  the 
house  consider  how  the  case  stood 
at  present.     The  royal  family  of 
France  could  not  be  taunted  even 
by  their  bitterestenemies  with  being 
sndifferent  catholics.    It  had  been 
iaid  that  the  head  of  that  fhmily 
cast  an  eye  upon  Ireland ;    if  he 
did  so,  it  was  an  eye  of  religion^ 
and  not  of  politics.    He  firmly 
believed  that  the  granting  an  in* 
demnity  to  the  emignknts  was  tli9 
third,  die  upholding  the  principle 
bf  legitimacy  the  second,  and  .tli« 
re-establislunent  of  the  cafhoK^ 
religion  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
where  it  had  once  been  professed^ 
was  the  .first  and  leading  passion 
of  his  mind.     The  chair  of  St. 
Peter  was  at  present  filled  with  a 
worthy  successor  of  the  Gregories 
and  the  Clements,  and  be  really 
believed 
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believed  ^hat  hig  equal  had  not 
been  vested  with   the  tiariK   for 
many  centuries*     It  was,  however, 
known,   that  he  was  exerting  all 
the  powers  of  his  great  mind  to 
regain   the  influence  which    had 
formerly  belonged  to  his  statiob. 
The  Jesuits  wefe  again  established, 
not  only  abroad,  but  also,  he  be- 
lieved, at  home—- not  merely  in 
France  and    Spain,    but  also  in 
England  and  Ireland.     The  catho- 
lic religion  wa0  ligain  dealing  out 
its  miracles  and  indulgences,  and 
displaying  a  spirit  of  intolerance 
and  pensecution  which  could  only 
be  equalled  by  that  which  it  had 
displayed   in  the    17th  century. 
Now  when  such  was  admitted  to 
be  the  fact,  he  could  hot  see  the 
ecMisistency   of  the  logic,    which 
called  upon  the  house  to  make 
oonoessions  which  were  question- 
able When  there  was  no  danger, 
under    circumstances   whidi    the 
very  advocates  of  emancipation 
admitted  to  be   full  of  danger. 
But,    overlooking  .that   inconsis- 
tency, he  would  say  that,  even  if 
the   circumstances   he    had  just 
mentioned  did  not  exist,  the  pre- 
sent was  not  a  time  to  concede 
any  thing  to  the  cadiolics.    The 
present  was  one  of  those  epochs 
in  which  there  was  much  religious 
eacitement  abroad,  and  in.whidi 
religiouft  aeal.waa  even  paramount 
to  political  ambition.     This  was 
proved  by  the  numerous  bible  so* 
cieties,  missionary  societies,  &e., 
which  now  existed  in  England,  and 
by  the  propoiition  of  a  law  of 
aacrilege   in   France,    which  one 
coukL  easily  suppose  to  have  been 
enacted    in   the    most   intolerant 
period  o£  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
That  law  was  the  manifest  progeny 
of  religious  seal,  and  was  so  op- 
posite to  the  spirit  of  the  iPreneh 


nation,  that  if  ever  an  attempt 
were  made  to  act  upon  it,  it  would 
eause  greater  trouble  to  the  dy^ 
nasty  <^  Bourbon  than  any  which 
they    had    hitherto    experienced. 
The  present  Was,  therefore,  ia  his 
opinion^    the    very   last  moment 
when  any  change  ahould  be  made 
at  all  affecting  religious  opinions. 
He  was  hostile  to  Kueh  change, 
because  he  saw  the  catholics  mix- 
ing up  politics  with  their  religion, 
and  because  be  knew  that  the  al- 
liance between  religion  and  politics 
was  always  dangerous.  Gentlemen 
had  formerly  said  to  him,  "  Yon 
object  to  this  change,  but  why  ? 
Do  you  think  that  thinga  can  ^er 
revert  to  their  old  situation  ?"  He 
would  tell  them  that  he  did  not 
merely  thmk  that  they  would  rt- 
vert  to  it,  but  that  he  knew,  that 
they    had    so   Teverted    already. 
That  afforded  him  a  subject  of 
consideration   before  he  gave  up. 
any  of  the  principles  of  die  Bri- 
tish constitution.     He  had  always 
been  led  to  consider  the  compact 
between  church  and  state  to  form 
one  of  those  principles.     To  any 
measure,  therefore,  which  tended 
to  weaken  that  compact,  he  should 
always  oppose  the  most  streniioas 
resistance,  regardless   of  all  the 
reproaches  which  might  be  heaped 
upon  him  for  so  doing,    llie  bon. 
gentleman,    after   eidogiaing    the 
union  between  church  and  state  9t 
some  length,  sat  down  amid  ooo- 
aiderable  cheerii^,  dedaring  that 
he  could  by  no  means  give  his 
assent  to  the  proposition  of  Sir  P. 
Burdett 

Mr,  Canning  then  rose  to  ad- 
dress the  house.  It  was  not  his 
intention  to  trespass  long  npon 
the  indulgence  of  the  house,  nor 
if  it  had  been  his  intentioii,  wmB 
h  now  in  his  power.  He  had, 
however. 
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howeveri  uttei^ded  in  kb  place 
that  evening  at  considerable  per-', 
sonal  incooYenience  to  binself; 
and  the  same  reason  which  in- 
duced him  to  be  present  at  this 
discaasion,  induced  him  not  to 
giTle  a  silent  vote  upon  it.  He 
rose  at  this  early  period  of  the 
debate,  because  he  was  apprehen- 
sive that  if  he  did  not  take  that 
opportunity  of  addressing  them, 
be  should  not  have  strength  at  a 
later  period  to  address  them  at  all. 
He  praised  the  moderation  with 
which  the  honourable  baronet  had 
brought  forward  his  proposition, 
and  expressed  his  intention  of  fol- 
lowing bis  example.  He  should, 
therefore,  not  enter  into  any  con*- 
troversy,  nor  touch  upon  any 
topics  calculated  to  create  an  irri* 
tating  discussion,  as,  perhaps,  he 
might  not  be  present  at  the  con- 
^elusion  of  it.  lie  confessed  that 
his  opinion  on  this  question  was 
the  same  which  he  had  usually 
expressed  on  other  occasions  wj^en 
it  had  come  before  the  house,  and 
which  he  should  always  be  ready 
to  support  under  any  circum- 
stances, from  whatever  quarter 
the  support  of  it  might  be  claimed. 
When  he  said  "  from  whatever 
quarter  it  might  be  claimed,"  he 
begged  the  hon.  baronet  not  to 
suppose  that  he  used  the  words 
out  of  any  disrespect  to  him — 
quite  the  reverse:  he  had  often 
had  the  honour  of  the  hon.  baro'^ 
net's  co-operation,  although  on 
the  'majority  of  occasions  they 
usually  differed  from  each  other. 
Undoubtedly,  if  his  opinion  and 
advice  had  been  taken — and  he 
by  no  means  complained  that  it 
had  not— he  should  have  said  that 
he  did  not  conceive  the  present  to 
be  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
bringing  on  this  question.     But 


having  siud  that,  he  should  ptirsue 
the  topic  no  further,  because  if  he 
gave  any  reasons  for  it,  he  might 
appear  not  so  much  to  be  express-  , 
ing  an  opinion  upon  it,  as  endea- 
vouring to  throw  a  doubt  which 
he  did  not  feel  on  the  justice  of 
the  cause.  The  question  was, 
however,  before  them,  and  being 
before  them,  it  was  their  duty  to 
consider  how  they  would  deal 
with  it.  He  would  deal  with  it 
now  as  he  had '  upon  every  other 
occasion,  and  would  not  hesitate 
to  give  it  his  most  cordial  and 
most  conscientious  support  Al- 
though there  were  circumstances 
which  made  him  consider  the  pre- 
sent as  an  unfavourable  time  for 
the  discussion  of  these  claims, 
personally  he  was  not  sorry  that 
they  had  been  brought  forward. 
After  having  recently  lent  his  aid 
to  restrain  and  suppress  the  irre-  , 
gular  zeal  of  some  of  the  catholic 
body,  he  was  not  sorry  to , have  ^ 
opportunity  of  showing  that  it  was 
only  to  the  zeal  which  had  been 
superinduced  on  this  question  that 
he  objected,  and  that  his  opinions 
and  feelings  regarding  the  merits 
of  it  were,  at  the  bottom,  not  only 
unaltered,  but  also  unalterable. 
The  principles  upon  which  this 
proposition  appeared  to  him  to  be 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the 
house  were  so  plain  and  simple, 
that  he  could  hardly  imagine  on 
what  grounds  it  could  be  opposed. 
He  could  easily  understand  the 
reason,  why  any  person  who  was 
called  upon  to  vote  in  favour  of 
it,  might  demand  that  many  modi<> 
fications  should  be  made  in  it, 
many  concessions  qualified,  many 
difBculties  solved,  many  inconve- 
niences provided  for,  and  many 
dangers — some  of  them,  in  his 
opinion,  imaginary,  and  others  real^ 
guarded 
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guarded  against;  but  lie  could 
not,  by  any  process  of  reasoning, 
understand  why  all  the  subjects 
of  tlie  same  kingdom,  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  same  soil — those 
who  lived  in  the  same  country, 
mii^gled  in  the  daily  offices  of  life, 
and  professed  a  common  Chris- 
tianity, should  be  excluded  from 
the  common  benefits  of  the  con- 
stitution of  their  country.  If  it 
were  determined  to  exclude  them, 
he  thought  that  the  onus  probandiy 
the  necessity  of  making  out  the 
reasons  for  their  exelusipn,  was 
thrown  upon  the  other  side.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  state  in  which 
they  now  stood  had  been  justly 
described  by  an  honourable  friend 
of  his  (Mr.  L.  Foster),  for  whom 
he  felt  a  most  sincere  respect, 
though  he  now  differed  from  him, 
as  a  state  which  was  now  a  century 
old.  But,  had  not  the  honourable 
gentleman  in  another  part  of  his 
speech  sufficiently  answered  him- 
self? Had  he  not  said  "  what  is 
a  century  in  the  age  of  religion  ?  " 
It  was  not  an  argument,  but  a  fact, 
that  by  altering  the  present  sys- 
tem, we  restored  it  to  that  which 
had  a.  still  longer  age  in  its  favour. 
If  the  argument  of  age  were  of  any 
value,  why  did  they  hesitate  to  re- 
store the  catholics  to  that  state  in 
which  they  were  placed  before  the 
passing  of  the  penal  laws?  He 
contended,  upon  this  occasion,  as 
he  should  upon  every  other,  that 
to  stand  where  they  then  were  was 
to  alter ;  and  to  make  a  change, 
was  to  return  to  the  old  system* 
By  this  statement  he  pressed  into 
his  service  all  those  topics  which 
arose  from  the  abhorrence  of 
change ;  he  claimed  them  as  his 
own,  unless  it  could  be  shown  that 
the  change,  though  new  was  inve- 
terate—was fixed  in  so  strong  a 


necessity,  and  was  ao  irrevoca)4y 
rooted  by  the  continuance  o)f  that- 
necessity,  that  it  could  not  be 
abandoned  without  an  abdicatioa 
of  principle,  or  an  abandonment 
of  honour.  He  waa  too  weak  to 
enter  deeply  into  this  question* 
One  or  two  topics,  however,  had 
been  urged  by  his  hon*  friend* 
which  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  pass  over  in  silence.  His  houi 
•  friend  had  set  out  by,  saying,  that 
nothing  was  so  dangerous  to  the 
peace  of  society  as  the  alliance  be- 
tween politics  and  religion ;  and 
how  did  he  conclude  his  speech  ? 
By  a  laboured  eulogium  on  the 
alliance  between  church  and  ste^« 
There  was  an  inconsistency  in  this 
which  he  could  not  reconcile.  Ha 
could  not  see  how  the  mystic  worda 
"  church  and  state,''  which  his  hon. 
friend  was  more  accustomed  to 
hear  in  his  convivial  than  in  hia 
sober  moments,  could  be  con- 
strued in  any  sense  which  did  not 
countenance  the  alliance  of  politics 
ana  religion.  .  He  concurred,  how-* 
ever,  up  to  a  certain  point,  with 
the  opinion  of  his  hon.  friend.  He 
did  think  that  the  alliance  of  po- 
litics and  religion,  where  it  led  to 
a  divergency  of  sentiment,  and  to 
the  doubtfulness  of  allegiance,  was 
to  be  denounced  as  eminently  ob- 
jectionable :  and  here,  again,  be 
must  look  to  his  honourable  friend's 
speech  for  an  illustration.  His  hon« 
friend  had  told  them,  that  never  at 
any  time  was  the  feeling  of  religi- 
ous zeal  so  paramount  over  pohti- 
cal  ambition  of  the  governments  of 
the  continent.  ,  He  believed  that 
to  be  the  case ;  but  what  was  the 
inference  he  drew  from  it  ?  Why, 
mankind  were  divided  into  two 
classes,  by  two  lines  of  demarca- 
tion. There  was  one  line  between 
the  protestant  and  the  catholic 
churches, 
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cbtirdieS)  and  another  between 
Bntiak  and  foreign  influence.  He 
would  say,  **  efiace  the  line  of  se- 
paration which  diTides  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  British  islands  into  two 
classes,  and  strengthen  the  line  of 
demarcation  which  separates  Brit- 
ish from  fbreign  influence."  These 
were  the  principles  on  which  he 
had  always  adrocated  this  ques- 
tion. It  was  unnecessary  for  him 
to  say  to  his  honourable  friend, 
that  widi  regard  to  the  dangers 
which  he  and  other  hon.  members 
anticipated  to  tiie  protestant  estab- 
lishment, he  had  lately  given  a 
pledge,  which  he  was  now  ready 
to  repeat,  that  he  would  go  as  fur 
as  any  man  to  retain  it  in  full  dig- 
nity and  security.  He  would  go 
even  further:  be  would  declare, 
that  if  his  reason  could  be  con- 
vinced, that  they  must  either  stand 
where  they  then  were,  or  by  pro- 
ceeding risk  that  establishment 
which  was  interwoven  with  their 
happy  constitution,  he  would  stand 
where  they  then  were  at  all  hazards, 
and  would  give  his  strenuous  oppo- 
sition to  the  motion  of  the  hon. 
baronet.  It  was  because  his  rea- 
son could  not  be  convinced  of  this 
fact,  but  was  convinced  of  the 
contrary,  that  he  was  now  deter- 
mined to  support  it.  It  was  be- 
cause he  was  convinced  that  it 
would  increase  the  strength  of  the 
empire  at  home  and  its  respecta- 
bility abroad,  that  he  was  for 
opening  wide  the  vest  of  the  con^ 
stittttion,  and  receiving  in  its  bosom 
all  tliose  who  lived  in  its  allegiance, 
and  were  ready  to  support  its  go- 
vernment. On  these  grounds  he 
shonld  give  his  vote  for  the  hon. 
baronet's  proposition,  remarking 
that  in  so  doing,  he  by  no  means 
considered  himself  pledged  to  sup- 
port the  details  of  die  measure 
.     182<k 


which  the  hon.  baronet  might  here« 
afker  introduce,  but  that  he  did 
consider  himself  pledged  not  to 
sacri6ee  to  the  object  of  the  mea- 
sure any  thing  which  in  his  con- 
science he  tliought,  or  in  his  judg- 
ment he  might  be  persuaded  to 
believe  to  be  beneficial  to  the  pro- 
testant establishment 

ne  Soiieiior  Qeneral  declared 
himself  hostile  to  any  further  con- 
cessions to  the  catholics,  and  con- 
tended that  if  any  gentleman  had, 
upon  former  occasions,  made  up 
his  mind  to  yield  them,  he  ought 
now,  from  their  recent  conduct, 
to  alter  his  resolution.  Claims 
which  had  been  denied  to  reason, 
argumentation,  and  quiet  solicita- 
tion, ought  never  to  be  3rieldad  to 
menace,  terror,  or  intimidation.  He 
would  also  refuse  them,  because  he 
could  never  find  out  what  the  ca- 
tholics proposed  as  their  v/<tma(ifin. 
Former  concessions  were  noade  the 
groundwork  of  future  demands, 
and  were  used  as  arguments  for 
conceding  these  demands  also. 
Whatever  adoration  he  might  feel 
for  the  talent  of  his  right  hon. 
friend  the  attorney-general  of  Ire- 
land— however  he  might  feel  his 
own  inferiority — and  he  knew  that 
he  was  *'  mpat  congresnu  AchiU 
iei" — still  he  must  oppose  him  ' 
upon  this  subject,  and  rebut  the 
arguments  which  he  continued  to 
bring  forward  in  this  sanctuary  of 
legislation.  His  right  honourable 
friend  had  said  "  you  save  the 
Roman-catholics  political  power 
when  you  gave  them  the  elective 
franchise ;  why,  dien,  do  you  he- 
sitate to  give  them  more?'*  He 
would  ask  his  right  hon.  friend  to 
consider  that  there  were  only  three 
things  now  withheld  from  them  — 
the  bench,  the  parliament,  and  the 
liigh  offices  of  state.    If  these  were 
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gfHkted  io  ibe  cadnAmt  ^  h^  tio 
doubt  but.ih^' would  aak  for  the 
church  ako*  (Heavy  and  a  laugh.) 
Gentlemek  might  smile ;  but  Jbe 
would  give  (them-proof  that  what.he 
^ad  ju8t«aid  vita^  not  merely  idle  as- 
serdoD onhiaipart.  HewcHildread 
to  them  a^paasage  from  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Catholic  AssociatiQib 
It  ims  proposed  in.  that  turbulent 
assembly  .to  pceseot  a.  petition  to 
the  chouse  of  commons  for  the 
abolitioa  Qf,.tithea».  and  to  send  it 
for  presentation  to  .the  hon.  memr 
ber:fi>r  AbeTdeen»j  because  he  had 
taken  the  churdi  into  hi»holy  keep- 
ings I  He  .hardly  knew  whether  be 
oughtto  iremork  upoa  thistdrcum- 
stance,  as  the  lioiiourable  member 
for  Aberdeen  was  not  in  his  place ; 
but  still  he  thought  he  might  be 
permitted  to  ask  what  was  the  holy 
keeping  which  the  hon.  member 
for 'Aberdeen  reserved  for  the 
church?  They  all  knew  it>— it 
was  no  secret.  The  honourable 
member  had  brought  in  a  string 
of  cesolutionsy  20  or  30  in  number 
--^he  was  wrong— .only  six  or  seven. 
If  they  were  not  numerous,  they 
were  at  least  strong ;  if  they  were 
deficient  in  quantity,  they  were 
not  so  in  strength  and  violence. 
The  honourable  member's  plan 
floras  to  slice  and  cut  up  the  church 
•of  Ireland  as  if  it  were  the  shares 
of  ft  joint  stock  ^company,  and  to 
upoHate,  subvert,  and  entirely  over*- 
tbhiit.  If  such  were  the  views 
of  the  Roman-catholic  laity,  were 
those  of  its,  pii^sthoodiany  better? 
He  thought  .not^  Indeed  he  (Ob- 
jected tQiConcessiAn  on  .account  of 
^e  power  of  the  priesthood.  Since 
the  unlawful  society  bill  had  been 
before  the  house,  a  Dt*  Magee  had 
said  at  Kilkenny,  that  if  it  passed 
into  law  he  would  still  go  out  and 
collect  money  for  the  Catliolic  As- 


siMsiatioD.  ''If  t(ieyput^wn  the 
rieot,".'  said  this  catboUc  divine, 
^-  we,  tbe.prjiesthood^  will  make  the 
public  adv>ance  it  on  the  altar,  as 
ther  price  of  their  redemption,  and 
will  then,  remit  it  to  the  moat  in- 
fluential,  of  our  friends."  Was 
this  language  to  be,  tolerated  7 
Were  these  men,  whose  power,  was 
to  be  despised  ?  .  He  had  no  other 
objeotiDtt  to  granting  emancipation. 
Xhe  catholic  priesthood  would  en* 
ter  into  no.compoimise  with  our 
government*  It  had  been  attempt- 
ed to  enter  into  sotne  compromise 
with  them  on  three  dififerent  occa- 
skmsr-under  Lord  Howick's  ad- 
xniniatration,  in  181d,  and  again 
under  the  directions  of  Mr.  Grat* 
tan.  On  aQ]  these  three  occasions 
the  experiment  had  failed.  In 
looking  at  thb  question,  he  knew 
how  to  deal  with  the  catholic  laity, 
for  they  had  no.  intevest  separate 
ftom  the  state ;  but  not  so  the  ca* 
thoiic.ckargy,  for  they  had  .avowed 
B'disdnct  interest,  whidi,  with  their 
great  controlling  infiuence,  they 
were  determined  to  work  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  established 
churcht  and  the  possession  of  its 
weakh  and  ecdesiastioftl  revenues. 
li  was  important  to  consider  the  ar- 
gumentas  distinct  from  the  kuty  and 
the  clergy^  for  the  latter  yielded  no 
spiritual  allegiance  to  the  crown  of 
£ngland,  but  they  did  to  die  churcb 
of  Rome.  Ithadbeensaid  that  there 
-was  justice. ia.the  catholic  claims, 
inasmuch  as  the  catholics  merely 
•asked  for  equal  privileges  with  the 
protestants.  This  was  not  to  state 
the  case  fairly:  they  asked  for 
more;  for  the  protestant  churdi 
had  not  in  any  way  the  same  in- 
fluence as  the  catholic  over  the 
minds  of  the  Irish  people  :  so  that 
if  the  two  churcb^s  were  placed 
upon  a  par  in  point  of  civil  privi- 
leges, 
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l«g«8i'  llie  prtpbltdtratidg  infliisnee 
in  Ireland  must  be  nmh  the  catho* 
lics;  imd  life  meirihrow  of  the  pre- 
sent' eharch  estonUishnieiit  ^must 
follow.  He  then  referred:  to  the 
Tiolation  of  the  con^titutioa  which 
this  cdnceMton  to  the  catholics 
would  involve,  ^ak  not  the  prih* 
ciple  of  the  pfotestant'  veligion  m 
church  and  state,  made  a  fuiida^ 
mental  and  inviolable  pdrt'of^the 
comipact  with  king  Williani  ill.', 
after  the  expulsion  of  JamefflLv 
for  endeavouring  to  overthrow  the 
protestant  church?  Wpuld'thejrf 
then,  abandon  that  indispensable 
principle  of  the  bill  of  rights? 
Why  not,  it  vfka  said,  in  a  country 
where  the  great  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  were  catholics?  But 
they  ov^ht  to  recollect  that  this 
was  nbt  an  Irish,  but  a  British 
4}aestion ;  and  that  in  Great  Bri*- 
tain  the  relative  numbers  of  the 
catholics  generally  were  much 
inferior  to  protestants;-  He  witt 
surprised'  to  see  this  ex^erinieat 
attempted  so  riepefltedly  upon  the 
constitution;  and  to  do  what? — 
not  tO'satisfy  the  catholics,  for  they 
had  al  v<rays  elaid  when  these  changes 
were  pending,  *'  we  will  not -accede 
to  your  regnktions.*'  Being,  there- 
fore, clearly- of  opinion  diat  the 
pretence  of  conciliation  did.  not 
follow,  but  seeing  that  the  over- 
throw of  the  church  establishment 
Tnnst,  he  should  oppose  the  hon. 
haronet*s  motion. 

Mr.  StHart  Wtniley  was  tnerely 
anxious  to  say  a  few  words  in  sup- 
port of  the  principle  which  he  had 
advocated '  in  the  year  1818 — a 
principle  of  concession  to  the  just 
clainas  of  the  catholics.  It  was  his 
firm  belief,  iind  being  so,  he  felt 
it'lnsdu^  to  state  that  impression 
•Id  the  house,  that  no  substantial 
peace  would  be  established  in  the 


oountry,  until  this  qiiestioi^  m^a't 
ooneededv  and  the  oatholic  ^uid 
protestant  population  of  iheempise 
incorporated  in  one  feeling  of  civil 
eoncord.  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentlenian '  who  had  last  spoken^ 
IkA  asked  the  house  where  they 
meant  to  stop  in  this  range  of  eon- 
cession*?  He  had  lib  hesitation  in 
answeiing,  that  they  ought  to  stop 
cauictJy  when  they  had  done  Jus- 
tice'to  the  catholics,  and  notbetore^ 
Mf\  Plunkett  said^  he.  should 
endeavour,  in  arguing  thin  ques- 
lion  ,tp  keep  clear  of  all  topics 
of  irritation  on'  either  side. 
As  to  the  particular  time  ,when 
they  were  called  upon  to  discuss 
the  catholic  claims,  he  did  not 
mean  to  express  what  would  hav^ 
been  his  opinion. had iie  been.Qpn- 
■snlted  on  that  point;  he  should 
havie  found  it,  what  he  had  no 
^oubt  the  hon.  baronet  did,  a 
poin^of  much  embarrassment^  npt 
as  relating  to-  his  own  opinions^ 
but  to  those  of  othersi  entitled  to 
•some  degree  of  deference.  .  Fo^ 
himself,  he  had  long  since  made 
«ip  his-  mind  on  this  question. 
With  deep  and  intense  fedings  for 
(the  maintenance  of  the  best  .rights 
«of  the  empire,  bis  decided  and  in- 
<alienable  convktion  was^that  thia 
measure  could  not  be  too  speedily 
carried^  that  no  (timte.  was  too 
early  for  its  adoption ;  and  none 
could  arrive,  when  it  should  not 
have  hn  most  sealoua  support. 
With  respect  to  what  had  Men 
from  his  honourable  and  learned 
friend  (the  soHcitor-geneial)„  as  to 
the  expediency  of  the  tine^  ;why 
did  he  recur  to  the  time  of  diacua- 
sing  the  questions-why  did  he 
call  upon  those  who  differed  from 
him'  to  consider  that  part  of  the 
consideration  ?  He  (Mr.  Plunkett) 
must  ask  his  hon.  and  learned 
L  2  friend, 
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friendf  before  he  assented  to  go 
into  that  argument  with  him,  at 
what  time  he  (the  solicitor-gene* 
ral)  would  he  prepared  to  declare 
his  consent  to  such  a  motion  as 
this  ?  He  feared  that  his  h<mour- 
ahle  and  learned  friend  had  made 
tip  his  mind  to  a  perpetual  opinion 
upon  this,  which  would  render,  so 
fSur  as  he  was  concerned,  any  argu* 
ment  as  to  the  expediency  of  time 
a  useless  waste  of  words.  Were 
the  time  one  of  perfect  calmness 
and  tranquillity,  doubtless  his 
honourable  friend  would  say,  why 
agitate  the  topics  now-— non  ^eia 
mavere — nobody  calls  for  such  a 
discussion.  If  in  a  time  of  trouble 
and  difficulty,  then  the  expression 
would  be  the  other  way—"  This 
is  no  time  for  embarking  into  such 
matters;  everjr  thing  is  too  un- 
settled." So  that  in  calm  or  in 
storm,  there  would  be  found  no 
time  that  was  not  quite  inoppor- 
tune in  his  hon.  and  learned 
ftiend's  riew  of  the  matter.  He 
(Mr.  Plunkett)  entirely  agreed  in 
the  observation  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber opiate,  that  there  was  a 
peculiar  grace  and  fitness  in  the 
present  time,  highly  applicable  to 
the  concession  of  these  claims  to 
the  catholics.  Some  of  the  friends 
of  that  body  had  been  induced,  by 
what  he  felt  to  be  a  most  painful 
necessity,  to  enact  a  measure  of 
restriction  against  certain  parts  of 
that  body ;  it  was  therefore  just 
the  time  to  show  the  catholics 
generally,  that,  notwithstanding 
what  he  alluded  to,  parliament 
was  still  ready  to  consider  the 
justice  of  their  claims.  He  had 
not  the  same  means  of  judging 
as  other  gentlemen  had.  what  were 
the  sentimenu  of  the  people  of 
England  upon  the  subject;  but 
he  had  of  late  spoken  with  men  of 


habits  at  thinking  i 
'  ing  it,  and  not  one  had  he  found 
who  was  prepared  to  say  that  this 
question  was  never  to  be  carried* 
He  had  others  to  contend  against, 
and  they  were  the  most  formidable 
opponents  of  the  measure,  because 
they  met  it  bddly  upon  its  own 
merits,  and  disdained  the  paltry 
trick  of  appealing  to  the  passions 
or  prejudices  of  any  classes  of  the 
people,  who  declared,  that  if  they 
thought  the  accomplishment  of 
such  a  motion  as  this  would  effect 
the  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  they 
would  at  once  yield.  These  candid 
and  able  opponents  were  among 
the  best  friends  of  the  established 
church,  and  when  he  heard  that 
declaration  from  their  lips,  must 
he  not  believe  that  in  the  measure 
which  he  advocated  there  was 
nothing,  there  could  be  nothingt 
calculated  to  endanger  the  stability 
of  the  church  of  Ireland?  He 
solemnly  assured  the  house,  that 
although  this  measure  was  as  dear 
to  him  as  it  could  be  to  any  other 
man,  if  he  thought  it  could  risk  in 
any  degree  the  security  of  the 
diurch  of  Ireland,  instead  of  being 
its  advocate,  he  should  be  firmly 
found  among  the  ranks  of  its 
warmest  opponents.  He  sup- 
ported the  question,  therefore, 
because  of  its  perfect  recondle- 
ableness  with  the, stability  of  the 
protestant  church;  and  he  sui>- 
ported  it  further,  because  he 
thought  the  passing  of  this  bill 
wotild  be  found  a  measure  eroi-^ 
nently  qualified  td  support  that 
church.  Some  allusion  had  been 
made  to  former  bills,  and  among 
the  rest  to  one  of  his  own»  respect- 
ing this  subject;  and  to  show  how 
clearly  on  all  these  occasions  the 
security  of  the  established  church 
was  provided  for,  be  would  beg 
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leiiTe  to  read  a  paragraph  from 
fait  own  bill  of  1821,  which  was 
copied  from  the  preceding  bill  of 
Mr.  Grattan :  it  was  as  follows : 
**  And  whereas  the  protestant 
episcopal  church  of  England  and 
Ireland,  and  the  doctrines,  disci* 
pline,  and  goTemment  thereof, 
and  likewise  the  protestant  pres- 
byterian  church  of  Scotland,  And 
the  doctrines,  discipline,  and  go- 
vernment thereof,  are,  as  between 
Great  Britain  and  Scotland,  seve- 
rally and  respectively,  perma* 
neatly  and  inviolably  in  these 
realms."  These  were  the  recite- 
ments  of  the  two  bills,  and  yet 
bow  could  it  be  said  that  no  ade- 
quate provision  had  been  made 
for  the  security  of  the  established 
church?  His  hon.  and  learned 
friend  had  promised  to  argue  this 
question  upon  its  constitutional 
bearings,  but  he  had  waited  in 
vain  for  the  promised  argument. 
He  had  heard,  indeed,  from  him 
a  good  deal  about  the  Catholic 
Association,  a  good  deal  about 
the  avowed  intentions  of  the  ca^ 
tholic  clergy,  but  nothing,  or 
nearly  as  Htde  as  nothing,  of  the 
constitutional  grounds  on  which 
he  meant  to  resist  the  questton. 
The  daim  of  the  Roman-cadiolics 
was  a  daim  to  be  admitted  mem* 
bers  of  a  free  representative  go- 
vernment— to  be  admitted  to  insti- 
tutions the  advantages  of  which 
belonged  equally  to  every  subject 
of  that  government.  He  did  not 
flay  that  the  right  would  admit  of 
no  exception  or  control.  There 
was  nothing  in  the.  social  fabric 
concerning  which  he  would  ven- 
ture to  mid^e  that  assertion.  Even 
the  enjoyment  of  natural  rights 
must  be  qualified  in  a  state  of 
society  with  conditions.  Still  more 
must  this  be  connected  with  the 


artificial  rights  given  by  the  mere 
existence  of  society  ;    but  these 
conditions  ought  only  to  be  im- 
posed in  the  degree  which  would 
be  the  most  likely  to  protect  and 
preserve  the  rights  and  privikgea 
of  all.     Whether  the  rights  ear* 
joyed  by  individuals  were  of  the 
clutracter  of  natural  or  of  ch«r«- 
tered  rights,  they  were  liable  to- 
be    defeated    by  general    expe*- 
dieney.    But  then  the  expediency 
must  be  clearly  and  un^estion- 
ably  made  out;  and  this  was  a 
maxim  of  the  constitution  whidi 
went  no  less,  though  upon  more 
circumspection    and    discriminar- 
tion,  to  affect  the  most  obvioua. 
rights  of  individuals.  He  directed 
the  attention  of  the  house  to  the 
circumstances    under  which  our 
ancestors  had  thought  it  necessary 
to  limit  those  rights  in  a  very  pe- 
culiar   manner    with   respect  to 
Roman-catholics.     At  the  Refor- 
mation, it  was  found  necessary  to- 
deal  with  those  rights  which  were 
fully  permitted  before  that  period* 
The  main  object,   then,  was   to- 
protect  the  rights  of  the  throne 
against  the  ckims  of  a  foreign, 
power,  and  against  the  disaffection 
of  those  subjects  who  might  re- 
serve their  allegiance  for  that  fb-^ 
reign  power,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  throne,  and  of  the  state  in  gene- 
ral.    This  being  the  object,  how 
did  they  proceed  ?  They  guarded, 
in  the  first  place,  against  the  evils 
existing.     There  were  the  claims 
of  the  pope  to  interfere  with  the 
interest,  not  simply  of  the  Roman- 
catholic  religion^  which  then  was 
the    established  religion    of  the 
state,  but  he  claimed    also   the 
right  of  disposing  of  the  benefices, 
of  naming  the  clergy,  of  deposing 
the  monarch  from  the  throne,  and 
of  dissolving  the  allegiance  of  the 
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subject.  The  legislature  iMx:ord- 
iiigly  provided — first,  for  the  ab- 
solute and  unconditional  integrity 
and  inviolability  of  the  church; 
further,  for  the  spiritual  prttro-: 
gative  of  the  erowta,  forbidding  at^ 
the  same  time  the  es^ercise  c^^any 
other  than  the  establibbed  religion. 
What  were  t^e  tnischiefs  dreaded, 
or  what  were  the  provisions  of 
the  legislature?  To  prev«it  the 
claims  of'^e  pope^  or  any- other 
foreign  power,  to  interfepe  with 
the  church.  Did  they  hear  of 
any  claim  to  that  interference,  or 
to  the  right  of  deposing  kings,  or 
dissolving  the  allegiance  of  their 
subjects?  Was  that  believed  or 
asserted  by  any  man  in  either 
kingdom?  *  Dangers  th^re  were 
still,  but  of  a  different  kind. 
These  enactments  were,  therefore, 
gradualli^  done.  The  law  forbid^ 
ding  ihb  iexercise  of  atty  odier 
religioh  was'  done  a^ay  by  the 
repeal  of  the  act  against  recusancy. 
The  duly  remkining  one  wbid^ 
could  at  ad  be  supposed  to  con- 
tain that  (spirit,  waa  the  act  of 
uniformity,  which  could  not  at  all 
be  affected  by  the  jlfroposed  mea* 
sure.  So  fiir  did  j[ter]iamem  go 
down  to  the  titne'  of  the  Refor-, 
mation.'  The  wigdom  of  obr  an* 
cestors  watched  the  progress  of 
time,  and  took  their  measures  ac~ 
cordingly.  In  the  reign  of  Charles, 
they  observed  a  new  danger-*^ 
monarch  careless  about  r^igion, 
or  secretly  affected  to  an  uncon- 
stitutional one,  who  was  to  be  fbU 
lowed  by  apopish  successor.  Here 
their  providence  was  as  remark- 
able as  before.  They  provided 
a  remedy,  not  adapted  entirely  to 
meet  the  evil,  but  the  only  one 
they  could  obtahi;  which  was  to 
require  certain  oaths  td  be  taken 
by  those  who  were  ready  to  take 


seats  in  Parliament.  That  was 
found  insufficient  ion  the-acoession. 
of  James  IL,  who  openly  main-, 
tained  the  Roman-cathoMc  religion 
qo^ainst  the  constifeation  and  -  tlie 
rights  of  his-^eopl^  The  legisla-* 
ture  finding  this  "resource  fail,  then 
prudently  shifted  their  ground,  and 
had  recourse  to  a  measure  at  once 
wise,  bold  and  sahitary.  They 
drove  the  monarch  from  thetfarone 
for  violating  the  constitution,  and 
they  resolved  that  the  sovereign 
power  should  be  held  ibevitably 
and  unalterably  in  pcotestuit 
hands.  Did  he  deny  that  the 
throne  must  be  protestant  ?  WaB< 
he  doing  any  thing  to  weaken  its 
protestant  supremacy  ?  Was  there 
any  mode  or  device  to  make  that 
supremacy  surer  which  the  genius, 
of  any  man  could  sug^eat^?  He. 
was  ready  to  incorporate  it  with 
the  proposed  bill,  or  to  have  it 
introduced  as  a  sepsrate,  yet  con- 
comitant measure.  !He  went  on.' 
What  were  the  dangers  which 
afterwards  threatened  the  esta- 
blishment? The  claims  of  an 
exiled  family  driven  from  the 
throne,  amd  the  [dots  and  a^ta- 
tions  of  a  disafifected  party  re- 
tained iq  its .  interests.  He  ad- 
mitted, freely,  thatv  the  Roman- 
cathoHcs  of  thatf  period  were 
suspected  justly.  What  was  the 
course  taken  by  parliament?  All 
the  former  measures  ag^nst  the 
papists  were  condnu^  ,  They 
were  hield  to  be  net  good  subjects*, 
atid  were  to  be  trusted  neither- 
with  honour,  nor  power  in  the 
state.  They  were  coerced  in  their 
persons,  and  property-^they.were 
deprived  of  their  civil  rights-— 
they  became  sunk  and  deeded 
into  >that  wetched  state, .  from^ 
wiudi  they  were  relieved  by  the 
benignity  of  the  last  reign.    This 
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was  a  natural  course,  of  reafloning* 
though  he  did  not  conceive'  it  to 
be  a  very  wise  one:  but  it  ^owed 
that  our  ancestors  adapted' Xheir 
remedies  to  the  evils  then  existing, 
and  pressing  upon  their  appre-^ 
hensiona.  In  1 791,  a  new  danger 
and  an  entirely  new  difficulty  pre* 
sented  themselvies.  The  Roman^ 
catholics  had  ^proved  themselves 
truly  submissive — they  had  been 
unifiMm  in  th^ir  peaceable  con-p 
duct.  Tbough  rebellion  had  twice 
raged  in  Scodand,  no  movement 
was  made  ia  Ireland  in  favour  of 
the  exiled  familyv  It  had  been 
found  that  the  catholicsy  so  sunk 
and  degraded,  were  inefiPectual  to 
the  protection,  of  the  government, 
—that  by  the  depvession  and  pri- 
vations imposed  upon  them,  the  ' 
heart's  blood  of  the  state  was 
impoverished.  The  landlord  found 
that  the  lands  coidd  not  be  suffl** 
Gtentty  cultivated --r  die  valuable 
energies  of  labour  were  •  every 
where  {wmlyaed.  If  the  annals 
of  that  period  were  to  be  properly 
read  and  coAsiden^>the  late  iking 
would  be  for  ever  illustriaus  in 
history^  as  he  was*'  entitled  to  the 
especial  gratitude  of  every  Roman- 
catholic  in  Ireland.  Thai  system 
of  beneficence  which  he  introduced 
had  been  now  in  practice  40  years 
--it  had  raitted  the  'Roman^catho- 
ifes  oflreland  to  A  state  of  affluence, 
comfort,  and  respectability  ^-*  it 
had  given  them  a  perfect  equality 
<rf bivil  rights — it  hadcaused them 
to  paxtici{yate  in  the  advantages^  o^ 
the  institutions.  What  was  the 
danger  now  Whicfi '  tlifey  had  to 
dread?  not  the  Pope— not  the 
claims  of  foreign  potentaite»T^not 
die  assumption  of  a  power  to  dis- 
solve the  idlegiance  of  the  people — 
not  the  interest  of  an  exiled 
famil'yr  The  Roinan-Gatholics  had 


perfected  the  proofs  of  their  obe~ 
dierice,  and  fabd. been  adihitted  ta 
their  civil  rights,  as  godd  subjects 
who  were  entided  to  every  ^ing 
which  they  c6uld  keasonably  clamU 
The  danger  now  to  be  ap^re« 
bended  was  perfecdy  new,  though 
not  inferior,  he  admittedf  to  t&t 
of  a  dispute  concerning  die  -su^ 
premacy  or  the  succession  to  tUe 
crown.  Better  itaeesures  had  pre- 
vailed—  the  state' had'  acquired 
sounder  health-^ a  current  of 
wholesome  blood  was  felt^^feeU 
ings  of  conciliation  had  been 
manifested  r-.  the  Roman-catholic 
subjects,  though  not  directly  raised 
to  power  in  the  state,  bad  acquired 
possession  of  the  means  of  danger, 
and  were.on  a  par.with  themselves. 
The  hon.  member  finr. Louth  had 
spoken  ^armingly  of  six,  or  five^ 
or  four  miltions  of  persons  in  the 
communion  of  the  Roman-cadiolic 
church.  What  he  feared  was  to 
see  four  millions — taking  diem  at 
the  iowest — of  sul^ects,  havii^ 
wealth,  poweci  and  respectability 
on  their  side,  and  awakened- to  » 
ftill  sense  of  their  condition,  com-^ 
ing  up  year  after  year  to  daim  the 
rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by 
their  fellow-subjects»  and  retiring 
dejected  and  disappointed  con- 
.tinoally.  That  was  the  danger 
the  house  had  to  cope  with.  Yet 
the  honouraUe  member  for  Louth 
wotdd  persist  ia  telling  them  that 
they  were  not  to  look  at  the  daur 
gers  of  their  own  tames,  but  to  go 
back  to-  the  :  Reformation,  the 
reign  of  James  II.,  and  the  Revo- 
lution. H^  woidd  tey  that  the 
present  danger,  was. the'  greatest,, 
peihaps  the  only  ofie  for  them  to 
consider:  The  odier  ar^ment 
proved  a  want  of  acquamtance 
with  hnmah  nature;  it  bespoke 
our  ignorant  ute  and  application 
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of  the  msmial  of  history.  Time« 
M  it  had  been  said  by  one  of  the 
dearest  obserTers  of  iu  effects, 
was  the  greatest  innovator  of  all. 
While  man  would  sleep  or  stop 
in  his  career,  the  course  of  time 
was  rapidly  changing  the  face  of 
all  things.  All  that  a  wise  govern- 
ment could  do,  was  to '  keep  as 
close  as  poesiUe  to  the  wings  of 
Time,  to  watch  his  progress,  and 
accommodate  his  motion  to  their 
flight:  arresthis  course  they  could 
not;  but  they  might  vary  the 
forms  and  aspects  of  their  insti- 
tutions, so  as  to  reflect  his  varying 
aspects  and  forms.  If  this  were 
not  the  spirit  which  animated 
them,  philosophy  would  be  im- 
pertinent, and  history  no  better 
than  an  old  almanack.  The  riches 
of  knowledge  would  serve  them 
no  better  than  the  false  money  of 
a  swindler,  put  upon  them  at  a 
Talue  which  once  circulated,  but 
had  loi^  since  ceased.  Prudence 
and  expmence  would  be  no  better 
for  protection  than  dotage  and  error. 
J>id  he  admit  that  the  danger  here 
was  serious  ?  He  did  not  therefore 
inculcate  dread.  If  those  persons 
were  to  come  down  t6  the  bar  to 
claim  their  rights  with  clamour  and 
shouts,  he  would  laugh  at  them. 
Should  they  use  threats  and  defi- 
ances, he  would  despise  them. 
Parliament  could  subdue  any  force 
raised  on  their  side.  But  if  they 
merely  claimed  the  rights  of  a  free 
constitution,  he  had  no  answer  to 
oppose  to  them.  He  had  no  mode 
of  dealing  with  them,  but  to  open 
the  arms  of  friendship^  to  admit 
themas  allies,  as  equals  to  share  the 
benefits,and  join  with  him  in  aiding 
the  defence  of  the  constitution,  be 
it  against  foreign  or  domestic  en- 
mity, be  it  in  peace  or  be  it  in  war. 
They  were  told  that  there  was  a 


bar— that  the  prineiples  of  the  con* 
stitntion  were  opposed  to  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Roman-catholics..    He 
had  read  with  eagerness — be  had 
carried  on  his  researches  with  deep 
anxiety — he  had  endeavoured  hard 
to  find  out  where  that  principle 
could  be  discovered,  and  he  so- 
lemnly declared  that  he  could  not 
discover  it.     Referring  to  the  dis- 
tinction which  had  been  taken  be- 
tween civil  and  political  rights, 
was  the  fact  so  that  the  constitu- 
tion did  not  admit  any  to  political 
power,  however  comfdetely  in  the 
possession  of  their   civil  rights, 
without  they  subscribed  the  doc- 
trines of  the  established  church? 
Did  not  every  day's  experience 
disprove  that  assumption?     Was 
not  the  hon.  member  for  Norwich, 
whom  they  listened  to  day  afler 
day  with  satisfaction,  an  example 
of  the  contrary  ?     Were  not  dis- 
senters sitting  in   the  houses  of 
parliament?      Where    was     the 
alarm  for  the  disjunction  of  the 
interests    of  church   and    state? 
Had  there  not  been  a  lord  chan- 
cellor of  England  who  was  a  dis- 
senter?   A  man  who  refused  to 
subscribe    the  doctrines    of  the 
church  of  England  had,  in  his  of- 
ficial capacity,  issued  writs  of  sum- 
mons to  the  peers  of  Great  Britain, 
and  appended  the  great  seal  to 
them.     (He  alluded  to  Lord  Ross- 
lyn.)    Were  hon.  members  who 
contended  this,  ignorant  of  what 
had  been  doing  in  Ireland  ?    The 
test  laws  had  there  been  repealed 
for  fifly  years,  and  the  dissentipg 
influence  had  been  on  the  decline 
ever  since.     When  that  repeal  was 
talked  of,  there  was  alarm.   Dean 
Swift,  with  all  his  wit  and  talents, 
felt  and  spoke  of  it  with  horror 
and  desperation,  and  prognosti- 
cated from  it  the  immediate  down- 
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fall  of  thte  state.  For  forty  years 
past  it  had  not  been  heard  o(  and 
was  almost  forgotten  by  the  house ; 
the  dissenters  had  ever  since  de- 
dined.  Had  the  Ronian*cathoHc 
infloenoe  declined  in  the  same  pe- 
riod ?  The  former  had  been  ever 
since  withering  under  the  hand  of 
liberty ;  the  latter  had  been  fos- 
tered and  cherbhed  by  severity. 
Bat  it  was  said  the  Roman-catho- 
lics might  have  their  civil  rights ; 
they  must  not  expect  political 
power ;  that  the  constitution  pro- 
hibited. Was  there  nothing  of 
political  power  in  what  they  pos- 
sessed? They  had  the  right  of 
electii^  members  to  serve  in  par- 
liament. Was  that  no  exercise 
of  political  power?  They  acted 
as  magistrates :  was  that  no  ex- 
ercise of  political  power  ?  They 
Berved  as  jurors:  was  not  that 
exercising  political  power  ?  This 
country  had  liberally  imparted 
education  to  them :  did  not  that 
put  the  means  of  political  power 
within  their  reach?  Where  was 
this  line  of  difference  between 
civil  and  political  power  marked 
in  the  constitution  ?  The  warmth 
of  discussion  apart,  he  denounced 
the  doctrine  as  inconsistent  with 
the  principles  of  our  free  con- 
stitution, and  only  fitted  for  the 
meridian  of  a.  despotic  govern- 
ment. He  once  endeavoured  to 
define  civil  liberty  to  the  house; 
he  used  the  description  which  he 
found  in  the  books. — Civil  liberty 
consists  in  doing  all  that  which 
the  law  allows  you  to  do.  But  he 
went  beyond  that.  There  is  a 
civil  liberty,  the  enjoyment  of 
which  is  given  by  the  laws  them- 
selves. Once  admit  man  to  enjoy 
property,  personal  rights,  and  their 
usual  consequences,  and  on  what 
pretence  could  they  be  excluded 


fixmi  the  institutbns  by  which  the 
whole  of  those  most  be  guard** 
ed?  It  was  asked,  what  have  the 
Roman-catholics  to  complain  of? 
they  are  only  excluded  fi'om  the 
parliament,  the  bench,  and  the 
offices  of  state?  which  meant,  that 
they  were  only  excluded  from  the 
making  and  administering  of  the 
laws,  from  all  posts  of  honour,  aild 
dignity  in  the  state.  These  were 
bagatelles,  for  which^  according  to 
the  argument,  it  was  not  worth 
while  for  the  catholics  to  coi^nd, 
and  therefore  it  was  scarcely  worth 
the  while  of  the  parliament  to  re- 
fose.  How  would  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  who  used  this 
argument  like  to  be  excluded  from 
his  chance  for  these  trifies?  He 
begged  to  ask  if  these  were  not 
the  very  nothings  for  which  En- 
glishpien  would  cheerfully  lay 
down  their  lives?  Did  they  still 
talk  of  the  danger  of  admitting  the 
catholics  ?  He  put  it  to  the  house 
to  consider  if  they  would  willingly 
see  such  a  body  represented  any 
where  but  within  the  walls  of 
parliament.  Shutting  them  out 
from  parliament,  after  giving  them 
every  thing  to  render  them  conse* 
quential  short  of  it,  was  teaching 
them  to  array  themselves  else- 
where. Somewhere  else  they  must 
go,  if  the  house  could  not  make 
room  for  them.  God  forbid  the 
recurrence  of  bad  times:  but  it 
might  happen  that  a  bad  prince 
might  mount  the  throne,  and  then, 
perhaps,  being  refused  admission 
where  they  had  a  right  to  it,  they 
would  range  themselves  behmd 
the  throne,  and  assist  in  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  public  liberties.  His 
hon.  and  learned  friend,  the  soli- 
citor-general, was  satisfied  as 
to  the  laity,  whom  he  considered 
as  sufficiently  good  subjects.  The 
danger 
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dai^er  which  his  hon.  antl  learned 
friend  apprehended  was  fFom  the 
Roman-catholic  church.  He  dread- 
ed, in  a  country  where  the  majo- 
rity differed  from  the  religion  of 
the  stbte,  the  uncontrollable  and 
all-controlling  influence  of  priests^ 
who  wer^  themselves  detached 
firdm  the  state.  France^  it  had 
been  .said,  had  of  late  shown  her- 
self particularly  tenacious  on^  tbe> 
subject  of  religion;  and  looking 
at  what  might  be  her  views  with 
regai^  to  Ireland,  there  would  be 
great  danger.  He  (Mr.  Plunkett) 
supposed  that  the  biU  was  intended 
to  diminish  so  much  of'  the  in- 
fluencie  of  the  Roman-catholic  cler-' 
gy  over  their  flocks  as  arose  from 
their  present  grievaiices.  Here 
was  a  danger  admitted  on  both' 
sides  to  be  actually  existing,  and 
here  was  a  bill  proposed  by  the 
hon.  baronet  to  meet  that  danger. 
Let  the  measure  be  shown  for 
bringing  those  influential  priests 
within  the  pale  of  the  constitution, 
and  he  wotdd  say  something  to  it. 
Had  his  hon.  and  learned  frietid 
any  remedy  of  his  own,  sinc^  he 
did  not.  choose  theirs?  He  (Mr. 
Plunkett)  did  not  think  that  he  had. 
His  was  the  old  panacea  of  trust- 
ing to  time  and  proselytism.  The 
latter  was  out  of  favour,  though 
he  could  not  but  think  it  a  fair  and 
rational  thing  for  any  man  to  en? 
deavour  to  bring  over  another  by 
persuasion,  to  what  he  himself  con- 
jectured to  be  the  truth.  To  pre- 
vent proselytism,  he  trusted  to  thf 
exemplary  lives  of  the  clergy  oJT 
the  established  church,  and  the 
mildness  and  virtue,  with  which 
they  bdiaved  to  their  neighbovrs : 
this  was  a  tribute  of  praise  which 
none  cbuld  well  deny  them.  Th^ 
dread  of  future  consequences,  by 
doing  right  at  present,  was  not' 


worthy  qf  the  house.  l*he  chil- 
dren of  their  children  might  see 
strange  things — they  might  see 
the  portals  of  the  ooustituxion 
thrown  wide  open  to  all  the  reli- 
gious persuasions.  Those  wer« 
remote  dangers,  but  those  which 
existed  were  pressing  and  im- 
minent. He  wpuld  b^gin  by  dping 
away  their  grievances*)  As  to  tliq 
means,  he  would  first  of  all  relieve 
those  who  were  bound  by'  a  com-* 
mon  bond  of  oppressign.  Hb 
would  make  a  respectable  provi- 
sion for  the  Irish  Roman-patholic 
clergy.  In  his  opinion  tins  shptild 
accompany  the  bill  of  emancipa- 
tion. They  had  been  told  that  die 
Irish  clergy  would  not  accept  it. 
He  gave  his  assurance,  upon  a 
considerable  experience  of  that 
country,  that  they  would  r^^iye 
it  with  sentirbents  of  gratitude* 
There  was  no  danger  of  their  ever 
attempting  to  usurp  over  the  pror 
testant  hierarchy.  The  danger  wa^, 
that  of  seeing  the  hierarchy  pulled 
down — not  that  of  seeing  it  sub- 
stituted. He  trusted  in  God  that 
it  never  would  be  overthrowit,  as 
tliat  would  be  the  most  inauspi- 
cious circumstance  for  the  consti- 
tution and  the  people.  But  if 
pulled  down  to-morrow,  and  oflered 
to  the  Roman-catholic  clergy,  the 
laity  would  not  permit  them  to 
acc(;pt  it.  (Ckeertf  mth  'murmurs 
of  doubt.)  He  repeated  it.  Chat 
the  laity  would  nPt  permit  them 
to  accept  it*  Honourable  members 
who  knew  any  thing  of  Irdand 
mu^t  know  the  opposition  lyhidi 
would  be  made,  by  tbe  laity  to  the 
resumption  of  the  power  and  tithes 
by  their  own  clergy.  If  an  enemy 
were  to  land  on  any  part  of  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  he  did  not  say 
but  that  there  wduld  be  great 
danger.    But  die  house  ought  !• 

do 
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do  now  exaedy  at  if  the  enemy 
had  landfidL  Nous  waa  the  time 
to  do  it  aa£eLy,  Let  them  opt  he. 
told  of  the  want  ofaoquieaceape  ia 
the  catholic  hody«  Take  away 
the  grieyances  first :  thea  if  the 
concurrence  of  that  body  were 
hnptroperly  wiihheldf  parliament 
would  .  he  .sobbed  in  .  that  in-. 
stance  of  its.  legi^latiye  power  of 
relief;  but  those  who  so  robbed 
them  would  suffei:  the  con^- 
quenoes. . '  The  Jlomao-cfitholics 
of  Lrehnd  were  at  present  loyal 
and  tranquil:  they  were  deter- 
mined, to  remain  so.  .  They  were 
sakiafied  that  there  w^s  a  feeling 
in  diis  country  sufficiently  favour-r 
aide  to  them,  and  that  soiqething 
must  aooner  or.  later  be  .done  for 
them*  The  inerease  of  wealth  and 
other  advantage?  which  they  ei^« 
joyejd  taught  them  to  expect;  their 
freedooi  with  becoming  patience.. 
If  France  or  any  other  power  spe- 
culated on  dividing  IreJaifid  from 
the  empire,  they  deceiyed  them- 
selves grossly..  The  catholics  of 
Ireland  would  rally  round  ijie  qcvir 
stitation  at  their  approach.  Why? 
Because  they  were  aware  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  institutions.  The 
laws  passed  in  the  last  thirty-^five 
years  had  imparted  to  them  ad- 
vantages which, they  wpuld  not 
risk,  much  less  ezchsnge,  for  the 
chanoes  of  foreign  rulew  Bui  he 
wished  for  something  from  them 
beyond  loyalty :  he  wanted  their 
affection  and  cordiality,  and  their 
unrestrained  confidence;  and  he 
would  obtain  thes^  by  jriving  th^m 
an  equal  participation  in  the  Uess- 
ings  of  die  constitution. 

Mr,  Peel  implored  the  delibe- 
rate attendon  of  the  ^house,  while 
lie.#t^vted  the  groundt  upon  whidi 
he  was  compelled  to  ddifc^  from 
the  hggi«  baronet  vfhQ  h^d  bucpught 


forward  the  proposidon,  and  from 
all  the  hon.  gendemen  who  had 
supported  it.  After  giving  the 
hon.  baronet  credit  for  the  very 
gracious  and  candid  manner  ii^ 
which  he  had  brought  the  question 
forward,  he  proposed  to  state  his 
reasoiis  for  differing,  in  the  orders 
and  J^y  the  divisions  under  which 
the  daims  of  the  Roman-cathoUcs 
were  advanced.  The  three  grounds 
wei:e  treaty,  natural  right,  and 
political  prudence  or  policy^  He 
was  disposed  to  pay  great. defe7 
rence  to  any  ^gument  fi;mnded 
on  the  solemn  sanction  of  a  treaty. 
But  with  all  th^  pains  with  which 
l^had  read  the  treaty  of  Limerick, 
he  could  .give  it  no  such  inter- 
priQtaUo^.  Hp  wished  thf^t  the 
hon*  baronet  had  referi^d  to  >  the 
aiTdcle^.  He  vrs^  prep^M'^d  to 
show,  however,  .t^  the  qitholics 
of  Ireland  had  ^eyer  coptemplate4 
that  treaty  as  guaraut^eing  tl^eir 
ref(|ojation  tp  poliuqil  powers* 
The  ocmsipn  wluch  h^,fumis]ie4 
him  fiitfa  his  prpofs  was.t^ie.p^ar 
iog  oi  the  ac^  of  Queen^v^nne  for 

Jreventing.tlae  ^owth  of  jfo^^ry^ 
le  wfis.  notrgping  to  juati^  that 
act,  though  pm^  under ;  circum- 
stances whidi  ought  to  be  consi- 
dered, and  at  a  dme  when  the 
8t^,te  w^s  exasperated  to  measures 
of  retaliation  for  those  yvhich  ,bad 
been  infli^t^^  l^Y  th^  P^P^^*  Pp 
that)  occasion  they  deputed  Sir 
Theobald  Buder.  to  appear  ai^ 
argue  againat  the  bill,  and  by  his 
speiech  it  would  be  found  thi^t  they 
ad(nitted  that  c^xemptions  froin 
offices  of  state  was  a  qonditipa  in 
the  treaty  of  Xipierick.  .  He  .en.- 
treated  die  house  to  observe  in 
what  a  diffident  manner  Sir  Theo- 
bald, who  was  most  likely  the 
B^ithor.  of  the  treaty,  since  he  was 
soliciitar.  tp  J^m^9  U.  and  ,i^^  high 
^      esteem 
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esteem  with  the  party,  had  inter- 
preted the  rights  given  to  the 
catholics  by  that  treaty:— "The 
10th,  11th,  12th,  13th,  and  14th 
clauses  of  this  bill  (said  he)  relate- 
to  ofRces  and  employments,  which 
the  papists  of  Ireland  cannot  hope 
for  the  enjoyment  of,  otherwise 
than  by  grace  and  favour  extra- 
ordinary :  and  therefore  do  not  so 
much  affect  them,  as  it  does  the 
protestant  dissenters,  who  (if  this 
bill  pasis  into  a  law)  are  equally 
with  the  papists  deprived  of  bear- 
ing any  office,  civil  or  military,' 
under  the  government,  to  which 
by  right  of  birth,  and  the  laws  of 
the  land,  they  are  as  indisputably 
entitled  as  any  other  their  pro- 
testant brethren;  and  if  what  the 
Irish  did  in  the  late  disorders  of 
this  kingdom  made  them  rebels, 
which  the  presence  of  a  king  they 
had  before  been  obliged  to  own 
and  swear  obedience  to,  gave  them 
a  reasonable  colour  of  concluding 
it  did  not,  yet  surely  the  dissenters 
did  not  do  any  thing  to  make^hem 
so,  or  to  deserve  worse  at  the 
hands  of  the  government  than  other 
protestants ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  more  than  probable,  that  if 
they  (I  mean  the  dissenters),  had 
not  put  a  stop  to  the  career  of  the 
Irish  array  at  Enniskillen  and 
Londonderry,  the  settlement  of 
the  government,  both  in  England 
and  Scotland,  might  not  have 
proved  so  easy  as  it  thereby  did ; 
for  if  that  army  had  got  to  Scot- 
land, (as  there  was  nothing  at  that 
time  to  have  hindered  them,  but 
die  bravery  of  those  people,  who 
were  mostly  dissenters,  and  charge- 
able with  no  other  crimes  since ; 
unless  their  close  adhering  to,  and 
easily  appearing  fbr  the  then  go- 
vernment, and  the  many  faithful 
services  they  did  their  country, 


were  crimes),  I  say  (said  he),  if 
they  had  got  to  Scotland,  when 
they  had  boats,  barks,  and  all  things 
else  ready  for  their  transportation* 
and  a  great  many  friends  there  in 
arms,  waiting  only  their  coming 
to  join  them,  it  is  easy  to  think 
what  the  consequence  would  have 
been  to  both  these  kingdoms  ;  and 
these  dissenters  then  were  thought 
fit  for  command,  both  civil  and 
military,  and  were  no  less  instru- 
mental in  contributing  to  the  re- 
ducing the  kingdom,  than  any  other 
protestants ;  and  to  pass  a  bill  now 
to  deprive  them  of  their  birth- 
rights, (for  those  their  good  ser- 
vices,) would  surely  be  a  most 
unkind  return,  and  the  worst  re- 
ward ever  granted  to  a  people  so 
deserving.  Whatever  the  papists 
may  be  supposed  to  have  deserved, 
the  dissenters  certainly  stand  as 
clean  in  the  face  of  the  present 
government,  as  anyjother  people 
whatsoever :  and  if  this  is  all  the 
return  they  are  like  to  get,  it  will 
be  but  a^slender  encouragement, 
if  ever  occasion  should  require  for 
others  to  pursue  their  example." 
He  did  not  believe  that  the 
opinion  of  the  natural  and  con- 
stitutional rights  ^of  the  catholics 
to  that  which  they  claimed  had 
been  heard  of  in  the  house  before 
1790.  He  wished  the  house  to 
look  back  with  him.  Before  the 
reformation,  there  could  have  been 
no  idea  of  exclusion  for  any  reli- 
gion, because  there  was  only  one 
allowed  m  the  state.  For  800 
years  since,  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy had  always  been  taken  by 
those  who  aspired  to  seats  in  par- 
liament, or  offices  of  state  or  of 
justice.  As  far  as  the  practice  of 
the  constitution  was  concerned, 
he  (Mr.  Peel)  conceived  that  it 
had  gone  in  contradiction  of  the 
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doetrine  aAr^anoed  by  hu  right 
boo.  fkiend*  And  when  his  right 
hon.  friend,  the  secretary  for 
foreign  affairs,  talked  of  this  prin- 
ciple of  exdasion  dating  only 
from  the  eonmenoement  of  a 
period  comprising  about  150  years 
past,  be  must  utterly  deny  any 
siidi  proposition ;  for  in  his  judg- 
ment it  dated  from  the  original  of 
all  dissenting  in  the  state  from  the 
Roman-catholic  religion,  so  &r, 
at  least,  as  related  to  the  oath  of 
supremacy.  But  let  the  house 
inquire  a  little  what  had  been  the 
doctrine  of  the  most  celebrated 
men  in  respect  of  this  exclusion 
firom  civil  offices.  He  (Mr.  Peel) 
had  before  had  occasion  to  refer 
to  certain  opinions  which  he  iVas 
sure  would  be  received  with  the 
highest  respect  by  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  house ;  but  particu- 
larly by  honourable  gentlemen  on 
the  opposite  side.  He  would  now 
allude  to  a  former  conference  of 
this  house  with  the  lords,  on  this 
very  subject  of  right  and  capacity 
as  to  civil  offices.  And  what 
were  the  principles  which  he 
found  laid  down  and  recognized 
in  that  '*  occasional  conference  ?" 
It  might  be  proper  to  premise, 
that  the  lords  had  objected  to  a 
bill  which  subjected  to  certain 
penalties  those  who  should  ap- 
pear to  have  been  guilty  of  occa- 
sioitfd  conformity.^  Among  other 
important  doctrines,  they  declared, 
to  this  effect  :—**  Their  lordships 
look  on  the  power  of  demanding 
qualifications  for  offices  of  trust 
to  be  one  so  naturally  lodged  with 
the  legislature,  that  without  being 
required  to  assign  any  reason  for 
it,  but  on  any  apprehension  of 
danger,  however  distant  it  may  be, 
every  government  whatever  may 
put  such  restraints,  and  regulate 


by  such  rules  the  entering  into 
offices  of  trust  as  they  shall  see 
sufficient  cause  for.  But  penal- 
ties and  punishments  are  of  a 
different  nature  from  such  re- 
straints.'' Now  could  any  thing 
be  more  clearly  laid  down  than 
this  distinction  between  penalties 
and  quaUfications  for  office — be- 
tween punishments  and  disabiH- 
ties  ?  Now,  who  were  the  lords 
engaged  in  that  very  conference  t 
It  W2ft  managed  by  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire»  the  Earl  of  Peter« 
borough,  Burnett,  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury (a  great  and  well-known 
name),  I^rd  Halifax,  and  the 
great  Lord  Somers:  But  if  tliis 
authority  would  not  satisfy  his 
(Mr.  Feel's)  right  honourable 
friend,  what  would  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  say  to  that  article  in 
the  act  of  union  with  Scotland,  by 
which  Roman-catholics  were  per- 
manently excluded  from  certain 
offices  in  Scotland?  Now  if,  as  it 
bad  been  contended,  there  was  an 
inherent  internal  right  in  certain 
classes  in  this  country  to  claim 
office,  and  that  right  was  (as  it 
had  been  represented)  analogous 
to  the  law  of  property,  was  it  pos* 
sible  to  conceive  that  the  great 
men  who  framed  the  act  of  union 
with  Scotland  would  have  ever 
introduced  into  that  important 
measure  the  principle  of  exclu- 
sion, without  reference  to  the 
dangers  which  were  to  be  appre- 
hended from  its  omission  ?  And 
yet,  without  any  of  those  imme- 
diate dangers  from  tlie  power  and  . 
tenets  of  the  Roman  -  catholic 
church,  about  which  the  right  hon. 
gent,  had  spoken  as  the  'only 
causes  that  could  justify  such  a 
measure  now,  the  law  of  exclusion 
was  introduced  into  that  act  of 
union.  But .  he  (Mr.  Peel)  much 
^      wished 
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wished  that  the  house  would  look 
at  the  debater  of  parliament  in  a 
more  recent  period  of  our  history 
—in  the  years  1771  and  1774, 
for  example,  on  the  Quebec  ace 
Hfe  wished  ihe^  would  recur  to 
the  doctrine  which,  was  then  main- 
tained by  Earl  Camden  and  Lord 
Chatham,  those  two  great  states- 
men, on  the  subject  of  the  oadi  of 
supremacy.  Both  of  diem  con- 
tended, "  that  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy was  the  gr^at  charter  df  thi 
established  religion  of  tlie  king- 
dom, that  it  was  as  obligatory  to 
be  in  force  as  ma^na  charta  itself, 
or  any  of  otir  greatest  and  most 
valuable  acts."  But  it  i%as  noto- 
rious to  every  hon.  gent,  that  this 
oath  of  supremacy,  if  enforced 
and  admitted  to  this  extent,  would 
exclude  certain  classes  of  dis- 
senters equally  with  Roman-catho- 
Hcs^  Why,  then,  how  did  this 
foct  consort  with  the  argument  of 
the  right  hon.  gent.— that  diis  was 
altogether  a  modem  system  of 
exclusion  ?  It  must  be  admitted, 
indeed,  that  in  the  conference 
already  referred  to,  the  lords  ac- 
knowledged that  exclusion  by  law 
from  offSee  was  one  of  the  severest 
punishments  which  oould  be  in- 
flicted on  any  olass  of  subjects. 
But  at  a  still  more  recent  period 
of  our  history,  1790,  when  there 
were  some  very  important  discus- 
bicfns  on  the  repeal  ^  the  test 
laws,  did  Mr.  Pitt  siippolrt  the 
principle  of  the  right,  bon^  gent, 
who  had  addressed  the  house  this 
night?  No:  and  yet  Mr.  Pitt 
was  th^  warm  friend  of  theRoman- 
ditholic  claims.  Mr.  Burke,  it 
Was  trtie,  expressed  some  dissent 
from  those  laws;  but  it  was  a 
dissent  of  a  partial  nature  o«ly ; 
it  was  founded  on  the  apprehen- 
sion of  danger  from  the  unitarians. 


The  doctrine  o^  Mr.  Pitt  on  thai 
occasion  was  quite  contrary  to  dte 
doctrine  whidi  had  been  pro-' 
pounded  by  the  hon.  baronet  and 
the  right  hon.  secretary  for  foreign 
affairs  :  although  it  was  not  found- 
ed 01)  any  such  temporary  appre-r 
hensipns.  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  which  he  (Mr.  Peel)  was 
spiking,  saidy— ^  it  should  then 
be  recoUected,  that  the  test  laws 
under  discussion  were  originally 
introduced  with  the  direct  view  oif 
providing  for  the  defence  and 
preservation  of  our  excellent 
constitution ;  ^y  were  to  be  re- 
garded as  evincing  a  species  of 
jealousy  of  the  monarch,  which 
never  should  be  considered'  aa 
unconstitutional."  And  what  fur- 
tlier  did  Mr.  Pitt  say  on  the  sub- 
ject ?  He  added,  that  they  had  a 
direct  tendency  to  check  the  po5ral 
prerogative,— an  object  that  was 
never  deemed  to  be  very  uncon- 
stitutional in  free  states ;  and  Mr. 
Pitt  hesitated  not  to  say,  that  if 
that  jealousy  was  to  be  enter- 
tained of  any  of  the  estates  of  the 
kingdom,  it  Ought  to  be  so  enter- 
tained of  the  executive,'*  Now 
the  test  laws  guarded  against 
any  abuses  of  the  nature  which 
it  waa  admitted  fiimished  under 
all  circumstances  just  and  rear- 
sonable  ground,  of  alarm,  by 
exckiding  fh>m  certain  offices 
persons  who,  on  entering  ypon 
them,  could  not  take  certain  oaths. 
It  was  a  common  pinciple  in  pri- 
vate life,  that  no  mui  would  place 
another  in  a  situation  to  superin- 
tend his  affairs,  whom  he  could 
not  entirely  trust.  The  same  prin- 
ciple prevailed  at  present  in  this 
empire  in  respect  to  eligibility  to 
the  offices  in  question.  If  this  doc*- 
trine  of  exclusion  was  not  to  be 
defended  on  such  principles,  on 
^         wliat 
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what  grounds  w$m  the  partial  ex- 
dnsion  of  the  protesuuit  subject 
from  the  exercise  oif  the  elective 
franchise  to  be  defended!     The 
tfaeocy  of  tbecoauMitution  was  this  . 
— that  BO.  man  was  to  be  boimd 
by  laws. to  which  he  himself  did 
not  assent — ^that  no  laws  were  to 
bind  in  the  passing  of  which  he 
had  not  a  vote.  But  did  not  every 
h(m.  gentlemin  know,  that  practi* 
cally  speaking  all  this   was  not 
true  ?     On  what  principle,  again^ 
was  it  that  no  man  could  sit  in 
that  honse,  unless  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  certain  amount  of  pro- 
perty—300/.  a  year  ?     If  the  doc- 
trine maintained  by  his  right  hon* 
firiend  was  a  true  one,  why  might 
not  the  man  of  %00l,  a  year  sit 
there?     But  why,  moreover,  on 
the  same  principle,  was  the  pian 
who  was  condemned  by  the  con* 
dition  of  his  life  to  live  and  labour 
in  a  town  not  possessing  the  privi- 
leges of  the  elective  franchke — 
why  was  he  to  be  deprived  of  aH 
right  of  voting?    The  reason  of 
thii  law,  he  presumed,  was,  that 
they  were  afraid  of  parties  in  such 
situations,  without  sufBcient  means 
as  a  security  for  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  their  functions.     Now 
he  (Mr.  Peel),  upon  similar  prin- 
ciples, held,  that  the  state  had  a 
right  to  exercise  the  power  of  ex- 
dnsion  where  it  apprehended  se- 
rio«s  danger  from  the  admission 
of  a  particular  class  to  a  partici-* 
pation    of   particular    privileges. 
He  did  not  want,  with  his  right 
hon.    and    learned    friend    (Mr. 
Plunkett),  to  miJce  history  a  mi- 
serable almanack,  or  to  convert 
experience  into  a  common  swindler 
who  passed  off  false  coin ;  but  he 
wanted  to  read  history  for  its  in- 
fonnadon— to  peruse  the  instruc- 
tive lessons  which  were  recorded 


in  its  pages  Ibrthe  benefit -of  pos- 
iJerity — to  look  to-  the  past  abuses 
of  power^^to'  contemplate    the 
g^at  truths  which  experience  was 
there  to  teach  him.     If,  however, 
as  the  hoii.  baronet  would  per- 
suade them,  they  were  neither  to 
take  a  retrospective  view  of  the 
past,  nor  yet  to  look  into  the  fri- 
ture,  bnt  merely  to  consider  the 
present  posture  of  afEiiis,  and  the 
steps  which  it  might  be  proper  to 
adopt  in  respect  of  it,  they  Were 
placed  ip  a  very  carious  situation 
indeed.     It  might  be  a  very  con** 
venient,  but  it  was  by  no  means  a 
satisfactory  mode  of  reasoning. 
It  must  be  evident  to  the  'house, 
that  in  thus  opposing  the  view  of 
the  hon.  baronet,  he  (Mr.  Peel) 
had  lio  alternative ;  for  if  he  did 
not.  oppose    this    abstract   right 
which  was  contended  for,    then 
there  was  an  oiierruling  necessity 
why  he  should  not  oppose    the 
catholic  claims.     But  be  did  op* 
pose  the  abstract  right ;  and  whe* 
ther  he  was  correct  or  erroneous 
in  the  principle  upon  which  he  did 
so,    he    had    the    satisfoction  of 
knowing  that  Mr.  Burke  had  de^ 
dared  Sie  question  to  be  one  of  a 
moral  and  virtuous  discretion.  He 
would  now  state  the  reasons  for 
his  opinion  on  the  matter.     Al- 
though he  did  not  think  that  for^ 
mer  laws  on-  this  subject  were  iron 
fommia  thrown  down  to  them  for 
a  perpetual  and  unalterable  ob- 
servance, yet  if  a  'law  had  been 
passed  900  years  ago,  to  guard 
against  evils  that  he  thought  were 
still  to  be  apprdiended,  he  could 
not  consent. to  its  repeal  until  it 
was  proved  to  him  that  those  evils 
were  no  longer  in  existence,  or 
could  ho  longer  operate.     Now, 
he  again  admitted  that  exclusion 
from  office  by  law  was  in  itself  a 
^     grievous 
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grieyous  6vil ;  but  it  waa  one  also 
of  a  much  less  aerious  and  geoeral 
nature  than  the  evDa  which  would* 
upon  its  removal,. moet  likely  fol- 
^  low.     Upon  these  grounds  he  was 
against  the  motion  of   the  hon. 
baronet.  The  real  question  for  the 
house  now  to'  determine  was,  whe- 
ther there  were  sufikient  grounds 
for  retaining  in  their  present  force 
the  existing  laws  against  the  Ro- 
man-catholics? And,  having  stated 
to  the  house  why  he  could  not  ad- 
mit the  hon*  baronet's  proposition, 
either  on  the  ground  of  the  treaty 
of  Limerick  or  of  the  abstract 
right,  he  would  come  now  to  tlie 
considerations  of  prudence   and 
policy,  by  which  he  had  been  led 
to  a  similar  conclusion.     In  the 
first  pkce,  he  desired  to  ask  the 
hon.  baronet  what  was  the  object 
of  the  application  which  he  now 
made  to  the  house?     He  (Mr, 
Peel)  apprehended  that  it  was  to 
devolve  power  to  those  who  were 
now  excluded  from  it ;  to  give  to 
that  at  present  excluded  portion 
of  the  community  a  fair  share  in 
the   framing,    the  administration, 
and  the  execution  of  laws.     The 
right  hon.  and  learned  gendeman 
of  course  did  not  mean  to  give 
them  a  mere  barren  capacity  for 
office.     And  if  the  house  should 
pass  this  bill,  it  ought  not  to  be 
left  to  fall  elsewhere.     Nothing 
would  be  more    unfair    than  to 
leave  it  to  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion at  some  indefinite  period  here- 
aft»—to  give  to  these  claimants 
a  ticket  of  admission,  as  it  were, 
which  upon  presenting  at  the  por- 
tal of  the  constitution,  they  should 
find  altt^ether  unavailing;    and 
with  which  in  their  hands  they 
should  be  turned  back  and  ex- 
cluded by  the  crown,  tliat  ought 
to  be  the  source   of  favour  to 


them.    He  now  cmne  to  the  nmia 
question— that  which  regarded  the 
prosperity    of   Ireland,   whether, 
under  the  present  circumstances, 
the  proposed   measure  of  relief 
would  conduce  to  the  restoration 
of  tranquillity  in  that  country.    IF 
he  (Mr.  Peel)  thought  it  would — 
if  he  could  persuade  himself  that 
having  passed  it,  there  would  be 
an  end  of  those  unhappy  animosi- 
ties which  all  persons  must  unite 
in  lamenting — he  for  one  would 
not  oppose  any  mere  theory  of  the 
constitution  to  such  an  immense 
practical  advantage.     But  it  waa 
because  he  doubted  whether  the 
removal  of  these  disabilities  would 
have  the  beneficial  efiect  of  re- 
establishing that  tranquillity,  and 
composing  the  minds  of  the  Irish 
people;  and  because  he  thought 
that  if  this  could  not  be  done, 
they  had  no  right  to  exert  the  au- 
thority of  parliament  to  remove 
such  disabilities — it  was  on  those 
grounds  that  he  opposed  the  mo« 
tion.    But  were  these  civil  disabili- 
ties the  cause  of  those  disorders 
which  had  so  long  ravaged  Ireland? 
If  they  were,  he  really  wished  some 
hon.   gentleman    would  tell  him 
how  it  happened  that  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ulster,  where  tlie  num* 
hers  of  the  Roman-catholics  and 
of  the  protestants  were  said  to  be 
more  nearly  balanced  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Ireland,  the  insur- 
rection act  had  never  once  been 
enforced?     But,  in  fiict,  the  re- 
moval of  disabilities,  to  die  extent 
to   which  that,  removal  had  yet 
been  carried,  had  never,  hitherto, 
had  the  effect  of  tranqnillising  the 
people.      In   1792,    the  Romui- 
catholics  approadied  the  legisla- 
ture of  Ireland ;  and  on  that  occa- 
sion they  confined  themselves  to 
asking  for  admission  to  the  magis- 
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tracy,  and  exteasion  of  the  elective 
iraachiae  to  freeholds  of  121.  a 
year.  They  ask^  at  that  time, 
nothing  further ;  out  more  than 
they  had  asked  was  conceded  to 
them.  The  elective  franchise  was 
confirmed  to  them  to  the  full  ex- 
tent in  which  it  was  enjoyed  hy 
the  protestants ;  and  forty-shilling 
catholic  freeholders  were  created, 
in  all  respects  on  the  same  footing 
as  protestant  freeholders;  an<^ 
besides  this,  Roman-tatholics  were 
admitted  to  serve  on  grand  juries. 
But,  since  these  concessions,  had 
the  religious  animosities  of  Ireland 
been  at  all  allayed  ?  But  he  knew 
what  hon.  gentlemen  on  the  otlier 
side  would  probably  answer ;  tliey 
would  say—-"  nothing  effectual 
could  be  done  while  any  thing 
was  withheld ;  and  that  the  true 
secret  of  conciliation  consisted  in 
rendering  Roman-catholics  and 
protestants  equal  in  all  civil  re- 
spects, and  in  removing  all  catholic 
disabilities  whatever."  Here  the 
right  hon.  secretary  went  on  to  ar- 
gue on  the  impossibility  of  satisfy- 
ing the  Roman»catholics,  even  if 
their  claims  should  be  conceded ; 
that  the  distribution  of  offices  was 
made  without  partiality  or  favour 
on  the  part  of  the  crown  and  of 
government ;  and  that  when  there 
were  no  longer  any  legal  grounds 
of  exclusion,  they  would  consider 
themselves  to  be  not  rightly  dealt 
with.  They  would  always  enter- 
tain a  jealousy  of  the  government, 
and  always  consider  the  exclusion 
of  a  Roman-catholic,  however  ac- 
cidental, a  personal  measure.  Tak- 
ing the  data  which  had  been  sup- 
plied by  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
and  the  hon.  baronet,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  there  were  in  Ireland 
about  4,500,000  Roman-catholics, 
and  1,800,000  protestants.  Here 
IS25. 


was  an  enormous  disproportion  of 
numbers.  But  the  property  pos- 
sessed by  the  protestants  was,  as 
to  that  possessed  by  the  catholics 
(he  was  speaking  of  landed  pro- 
perty), in  the  proportion  of  about 
twenty  to  one.  It  had,  indeed,  ' 
been  stated  as  high  as  49  or  50  to 
one  ;  but  perhaps  it  was  safer  to 
take  the  former  estimate.  Now, 
was  he  to  be  told,  that,  retaining 
the  religion  of  the  minority  as  the 
religion  of  the  state,  it  would 
be  safe  to  allow  th6  majority  to 
come  into  an  equal  participation 
with  them  of  rights  and  power  ? 
It  was  also  to  be  reccdlected,  that 
the  temporalities  of  that  state  re- 
ligion were  once  possessed  by  that 
majority  :  and  as  long  as  that  was 
the  case,  it  was  absurd  to  suppose 
that  the  Roman-catholics  would 
be  content  with  what  they  would 
get  by  the  mere  concession  of  their 
claims  to  be  relieved  of  civil  dis- 
abilities. It  was  a  mockery. to 
imagine  that  civil  privileges  of  that 
kind  alone  would  satisfy  them.  As 
to  what  had  been  suggested  of  the 
security  of 'an  oath  to  be  taken,  he 
(Mr.  Peel)  did  not  at  all  mean  to 
say,  that  he  would  not  believe  a 
Roman-catholic  upon  his  oath; 
but  whatever  he  might  propose 
and  intend  to  do  at  the  time  of 
taking  such  oath,  it  must  still  be 
asked,  with  what  feelings  (if  he 
was  actuated  by  the  ordinary  feel- 
ings of  a  man)  he  must  look  at  the 
protQstant  religion,  and  its  church, 
and  its  clergy?  Would  he  look 
with  the  same  eyes  as  we  must 
ever  do  upon  the  principal  epochs 
of  our  history  ?  Af,  the  reforma- 
tion, for  instance,  and  the  revolu- 
tion? Must  he  not  regard  the 
separation  of  our  church,  and  the 
suppression  of  his  own,  as  acts 
al together  unjustifiable  ?     And  yet 
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it  was  proposed  to  achnit  the  Ro* 
itian-cathcdic,  moved  with  feelings 
of  this  sort,  to  a  participation  in 
the  privileges  of  the  protestant 
conununity.  With  regard  to  die 
case  which  had  been  put  in  respect 
of  Charles  II.,  (the  right  hon.  se-^ 
cretary  then  proceeded  to  observe), 
there  might  bi^  just  as  good  grounds 
for  creating  restriction^  to  guard 
against  the  evil  efifbcts  of  a  mo- 
narch's occasional  conformity,  or 
otherwise,  to  tlie  established  reli-^ 
gion,  as  fbf  the  existing  exclusion 
tif' catholics;  Now,  what  would 
the  biD  which  was  to  be  brought 
in  ffo  to  ?  It  would. admit  the  ca* 
th<uic  to  office  if  the  king  approved 
the  appointment,  and  in  that  case 
he  would  come  in  on  equal  terms 
with  the  protestant-— in  all  respects 
as  free  and  unfettered.  The  house 
was  told  that  the  effect  of  the  law 
of  exclusion  was,  to  extinguish 
the  aspiration  of  many  a  heart — 
perhaps  "  pregnant  with  celestial 
fire" — and  to  paralyze  the  exer- 
tions of  many  a  hand,  fitted  to 
have  sustained  "  the  rod  of  em- 
pire." But  the  question  would 
become,  if  the  bill  were  to  pass, 
not  so  much  capacity  for,  as  the 
right  to  office.  (Here  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  demonstrated  the 
injustice  which  dre  Roman-Catho- 
Hfc  would  have  to  complain  of,  rf, 
after  developihgin  parliament,  all 
the  talents  and  the  zeal  which 
migfai  recommend  him  to  th^  most 
important  posts  in  an  administrar 
tion — such  as  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  or  one  bf  the  secretaries 
of  state^the  king,  acting  upon 
his  right  of  skhctioning  or  with- 
holding his  appointment,  were  to 
refuse  to  consent  to  his  entering 
upon  the  discharge  of  such  high 
official  functions.)  Would  that  be 
the  best  or  most  gracious  exercise 


of  its  prerogative  on  the  part  of  the 
crown  ?  And  yet,  whatever  might 
be  his  talents,  could  it  be  main- 
tained that  such  a  person  would  be 
well  qualified  to  advise  die  crown 
upon  matters  connected  with  the 
welfare  of  the  church  of  England? 
He  (Mr.  Peel)'  thought  not;  and 
it  would  be  much  better,  by  keep- 
ing to  the  existing  law,  to  pevent 
difficulties  of  this  kind,  than  to 
leave  the  whole  natter  so  to  be 
deah  with  by  the  discretion  of  the 
crown.  The  right  hon.  secretary 
dien  went  on  to  eotitend  that  it  was* 
impossible  to  call  upon  him  alto- 
gether to  lay  out  of  view  the  spirit 
and  temper  of  the  Roman-catholic 
religion  itself;  and,  turning  to 
these,  he  confessed  that  he  looked 
to  their  re-admission  to  power 
with  the  greatest  jealousy  and 
alarm.  In  that  case,  too,  the  con- 
nexion of  t)ie  Roman-catholic  re- 
ligion with  the  state  would  become 
one  quite  of  a  new  character.  Be- 
fore the  refonhkdon,  it  was  attach- 
ed to  die  state ;  since  the  reforma- 
tion, it  had  been  tolerated,  but 
nothing  more.  But  now,  he  un- 
derstood, it  was  proposed,  in  the 
event  of  thiSTcf-admission,  to  grant 
it  an  establishment,  and  funds  to 
be  voted  by  the  government  for 
the  support  of  its  clergy.  The 
right  honourable  gendeman  next 
animadverted  on  the  multiplied  in- 
conveniences; and  animosities,  and 
ill-feeling,  that  must  arise  from 
two  establishments,  widi  almost 
similar  hierarchies,  the  Roman-ca- 
dioUc  prelacy  boasting  its  apostolic 
transmission  and  representation. 
And  inproofof  theltttle  alteration 
which  the  spirit  of  the  Roman- 
catholic  religion  aeemed  to  have 
experienced  from  time,  notwith- 
standing all  its  asserted  illumina- 
tion in  the  19di  century,  he  read  a 
passage. 
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work  published  by  <i|Eie  Goyle,  rela- 
tive'to  the  mimclea  performed  by 
Prmoe  Hoheiilolie ;  ^ndoontended, 
that  so  far  front  the  diange  which 
gentlemeii^  ipol^e  of,  he  believed 
the  Iftugb'  with  which  they  had 
greeted  the  •  meation-  of  die  name 
of  Pirmce  Hoheidohe  wonld  have 
offended  no  set  of  -  persons  so 
grievously  as  the  Roman*catholic 
priesthood  of  Ireland.  He  then 
qnoted  several  ^'  from  the  number 
of  cures  performed  by  his  highness 
in  the  above-mentioned  city/' 
(Wurtaburgh.)  Her  highness  the 
Princess  Matilda  Von  Schwartzen- 
burgh  was  among  the  cures.  She 
bad  been  lame  from  her  8  th  to  her 
17th  year,  and  had  vunly  expead- 
ed  on  medical  aid  80,000  florins-^ 
cured  by  the  prince's  interces- 
sions. He  (Mr*  Peel)  inferred, 
that  the  Wurtzburgh  doctors  who 
got  80,000  florins  had  had  a  very 
fine  time  of  it,  and  that  the  name 
of  Prince  Hohenlohe  could  not  be 
very  popular  amoi^  them  at  ant 
rate.  But  at  Bamberg  the  prince  s 
success  Was  yet  m^te  miraculous. 
Four  sisterS)  who  had  all  been 
confined  with  lameness  for  ten 
years,  were  cured.  Counsellor 
Jacob,  a  couasellor  of  state,  who 
had  not  stirred  out  of  his  chamber 
for  some  years,  suddenly  accom- 
panied his  doctor  from  the  third 
story  to  <^  street-door.  A  bene* 
laced  clergyman  #as  dured  of  the 
gout  wMle  passhig  through  the 
streets  of  bamberg,  without  ever 
getlmg  out  of  his  carriage ;  and 
besides  diese  famed  persons,  an 
upholslerek*,  a  saddler,  and  a  stqpe- 
mason,  had  been  all  operated  on 
by  similar  miracles.  (A  laugh,) 
Hon.  eendemen  might  laugh,  if 
they  peased,  at  so  much  credu- 
lity ;  but  ^ey  should  know,  that 


io  no  part  of  ihe  wwrld  were  the 
wonder- worluRgs  >of  Prince  Ho- 
henlohe talked  of  ]m(h  more  pro-** 
found  respect  and  '  faith  than' in 
Ireland.  Tlie  right  ihon.  gentle* 
naan  nextrefkd  from  «ibook  signed 
J.  K..M.,  but' said  to  ^be  written 
by  Dv.  .Doyle,  bcong  a  oommu- 
nicadon  (The  Ewofolioul  Letter) 
to  *  the  whole  Roman  -  cathc^ie 
commuaioB  of  Ireland,  of  the 
rescript:of  Leo  dieXwehfth,  the 
present  pope,  addressed  to  the 
bishops,  &c.,  tx>mplain!ng  of  the 
mischief  effbcttd  by.bibk  socie- 
ties; and  ooatatning  the  passage — ' 
''  The  power  of  temponil  princes 
will,  w^  trust  in  the  L6rd,  come 
to  your  assisiaince,  whose  in  terests, 
as  experieilce  sho^s,  are  always 
concerned  when'  your's  are  in  dan- 
ger; for  it  never  hath  happened 
that  the  things  which  ire,  Caesar's 
are  given  imto  CsBSar,  if  the 
things  which  are  God's  be  not 
given  unto  God."  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  having  commented  on 
the  singular  bearing  of  this  pas* 
sage,  and  on  the  perfect  unchanged 
tone  of  the  catholic  church  in  all 
things^  said,  that  if  any  thing  was 
wanting  to  convince  hiqa  of  the 
necessity  of  retaining -the  oath  of 
supremacy  in  this  country,  he 
should  find  it  in  the  admission  of 
such  letters  as  these.  *  The  con- 
cessions proposed  to  be  made,  he 
was  of  opinion,  wotdd  not  allay 
the  animosities  of  the  Irish,  or 
satisfy  their  demands  ;  as,  indeed. 
Dr.  Doyle  himself  seemed  to  think 
when  he  talked  of  the  *^  ulterior 
measures/'  after  catholic  emand- 
pation,  that  would  be  necessary. 
What  was  meant  by ''  ulterior  mea^- 
sures  ?"  But  so  true  it  was,  that 

*'  Still  to  new  heigfau  their  mtleflB  wUhet 
soar, 

'*  Claim  leads  to  claim,  as  power  advances 
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The  rigbt  honoiirable  gendeman 
then  expressed  his  regret  at  diifer- 
ing  from  the  right  honourable  and 
other  friends  with  whom  he  was 
accustomed*  to  vote ;  and  at  the  * 
same  time  his  anxiety  that  penal 
laws  should  be  abolished,  together 
with  oiFensive  processions,  and  all 
other  local  causes  of  discontent 
and  heart-burning.  He  did  hot 
deny  that  great  evil  might  have 
been  done  by  tlie  policy  which 
had  been  formerly  pursued  to* 
wards  Ireland,  but  that  was  no 
reason  why  the  measure  which 
was  now  urged  should  be  adopted. 
It  was  no  reason  why  he  should 
change  the  opinions  he  had 
formed  upon  a  serious  and  firm 
conviction.  It  was  the  duty  of 
public  men  to  act  on  their  own 
impressions,  and  not  to  defer  to 
authority,  however  high  it  might 
be,  while  they  were  unconvinced 
by  argument.  He  was  not  con- 
vinced by  the  arguments  he  had 
heard,  and  he  should,  therefore, 
not  defer  to  the  authority  by 
which  they  were  enforced^  With- 
out dwelling  on  the  objections  as 
to  the  thne  at  which  this  motion 
was  proposed,  or  its  present  ex- 
pediency, he  openly  announced 
his  objeation  to  its  principle.  He 
should  pursue  the  course  he 
hitherto  uniformly  and  consist- 
ently persisted  in,  and  give  his 
decided  opposition  to  the  measure. 
Mr*  Brougham  then  rose,  and 
said,  he  could  not  allow  the  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  gent.,  nor  the 
new  topics  which  had  been  intro- 
duced in  it»  to  PASS  unno^ced, 
notwithstanding  the  late  hour  of 
the  night  The  arguments  which 
those  who  supported  the  motion 
liad  urged,  remained  untouched 
by  any  thing  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  said.     The  speech  of 


the  right  hon.  the  aeerelary  of 
state  for  foreign  affairs,  whom  he 
did  not  now  see  in  his  place,  in 
which  there  was  more  of  force  and 
effect  concenirated  in  a  small 
space  than  in  any  speech  which 
he  (Mr.  Brougham)  ever  remem- 
bered to  have  heard,  remained 
unanswered,  because  he  believed 
it  was  unanswerable.  He  had 
been  intrusted  with  a  petition 
firom  the  catholics,  praying  that 
the  privilege  of  being  eligible  to 
serve  m  parliament  might  be 
granted  to  them;  but  he  had 
declined  to  present  that  petition 
until  the  motion  before  the  house 
should  be  disposed  of.  If,  as  he 
fervently  hoped  and  confidently 
expected,  the  decision  of  the 
house  should  be  in  favour  of  the 
first  petition,  it  would  preclude  the 
necessity  of  his  presenting  the 
second.  He  woidd  proceed  to 
follow  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
in  the  argument  into  which,  as  he 
said,  he  had  been  dragged.  When 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  supposed 
that  the  hon.  baronet  (Sir  F* 
Burdett),  in  alluding  to  die  treaty 
of  Limerick,  meant  to  rest  upon  it 
the  strongest  part  of  the  case 
which  he  had  to  state,  he  was 
mistaken.  The  hon.  baronet  only 
touched  upon  it  because  it  was  in 
the  petition,  and  without  layin^f 
any  greater  stress  upon  it  than  it 
deserved.  No  one  could  deny, 
that  in  all  the  stages  of  the  ques- 
tion it  was  a  very  important 
feature.  All  that  the  honourable 
baronet  meant  to  prove  by  it»  he 
thouffht  he  had  fully  succeeded 
in.^  For  his  own  part,  he  (Mr. 
Brougham)  should  make  short 
work  of  it.  It  was  now  130  years 
since  that  treaty  was  made.  It 
had  been  violated ;  by  whom  he 
cared  not;  but  the  wrong  done  by 
^  ,      that 
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that  violation  was  perpetuated  by 
the  parliament  of  the  present  day, 
if  they  refused  to  fulfil  it.  One 
clause  in  the  treaty  promised,  in 
express  terms,  that  the  catholics 
should  enjoy  the  same  pnVileges 
they  had  been  in  *  possession  of 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  In 
that  reign  they  possessed  the«  pri- 
vilege of  being  elected  to  par- 
liament. They  had  ^access  to  all 
the  offices  of  tJie  state,  excepting 
corporations,  which  were  reserved 
for  a  different  class,  and  from 
these  they  were  now  wholly  shut 
out.  The  hon.  member  quoted 
a  passage  from  Mr.  Burke's  post- 
humous works,  in  which  reference 
was  made  to  this  treaty,  and  to 
the  injustice  which  the  catholics 
suffered  from  its  not  having  been 
carried  into  effect.;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was,  that  they 
were  precluded  from  ijieir  natural 
rights,  and  from  the  benefits  of 
society.  Having  done  this,  he 
said  he  woldd  lay  down  the  book, 
and  quote  no  more  from  this  or 
any  other  authority — a  pledge  to 
the  house  that  he  should  detain 
them  no  longer  than  might  be 
absolutely  necessary.  With  the 
exception  of  one  single  occasion 
soon  after  he  had  first  sat  in 
parliament,  he  had  never  yet  had 
an  opportunity  of  expressing  his 
opinions  on  the  important  subfect 
now  before  the  house.  It  might 
be  true  that  the  catholics  enjoyed 
their  natural  rights  with  less  re- 
striction i|Ow  than  had  once  been 
imposed  upon  them.  It  was  un- 
questionably a  greater  hardship 
thfit  a  man's  son  should  have  the 
power  of  ousting  him  of  the  pos- 
session of  his  poperty,  than  that 
he  should  be  debarred  from  the 
exercise  of  any  civil  privilege. 
But  civil  rights,    although    tl^y 


differed  in  degree  from  natural 
rights,  were  not  the  less  scru- 
pulously to  be  preserved,  and  not 
the  less  justly  to  be  enjoyed  by 
every  member  of  the  community. 
To  have  the  privilege  of  being 
elected,  as  well  as  that  of  electing, 
was  the  right  of  every  man  who 
was  fit  to  exercise  such  a  privi- 
lege ;  and  to  say  that  a  man  who 
was  in  every  way  fit  to  serve  the 
state,  who  was  in  point  of  wealth, 
abilities,  acquired  knowledge,  and 
all  necessary  requisites,  most  com- 

Setent  to  discharge  any  of  the 
uties  which  belong  to  the  station 
he  was  to  fill — to  say  that  such 
a  man  should  not  be  elected 
because  he  conscientiously  be- 
lieved in  the  worship  of  the  mass, 
and  in  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation  (fbr  the  test  act  itself 
acknowledged  that  the  belief  must 
be  conscientious  which  would  not 
give  up  an  iota  of  outward  form, 
word,  or  prayer),  was  most  un- 
justifiably to  deprive  that  man  of 
his  political  and  civil  rights.  It 
might  indeed  happen,  in  the  case 
of  some  state  necessity,  some  great 
political  event,  that  the  right  of  an 
individual  to  hold  his  own  property 
must  be  abandoned  if  the  good  of 
the  community  required  it;  but 
not  in  any  other  case.  It  was  the 
practice  of  the  house  every  day 
(perhaps  it  was  the  least  credit- 
able part  of  their  practice)  to  pass 
private  bills  which  invaded  the 
rights  of  private  property.  Would 
any  man  doubt  or  deny  that  this 
was  such  an  invasion?  In  aD 
such  cases  they  gave  compen- 
sation if  it  were  possible  ;  but  if 
it  were  not,  the  measure  was 
nevertheless  carried.  The  in- 
terests of  the  individual  were 
sacrificed  to  those  of  the  whole, 
but  only*on  condition  of  the  ne^ 
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cessity  whidi  demanded  it  But, 
not  to  follow  this  argument  any 
further,  what  folly  was  it  at  this 
time  of  day  to  tell  us  that  it  was 
only  from  political  rights  the 
catholics  were  precluded  f  —  to 
say  that  the  catholics  of  the>  pre- 
sent day  were  not,  like  their 
ancestors,  ousted  of  their  property, 
because  diey  worshipped  God  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  their 
consciences?— to  tell  them  that 
they  were  no  longer  the  hewers 
of  wood  and  the  drawers  of  water 
to  their  protestant  brethren — that 
they  were  privfleged  to  eat,  and 
drink,  and  be  dotfaed — that  they 
were  no  longer  persecuted  and 
tortured  for  their  religion's  sake-— 
and  that  all  the  disirtiilities  they 
lay  under  were  sudi  as  they  miglu 
therefore  endure  without  repining? 
Were  they  not  shut  out  from  aU 
that  dignified  and  exidted  the  cha- 
racter of  men  in  society  ?  Was 
not  a  broad  distinction  drawn 
between  .them  and  us,  whidi  made 
their  lot  as  degrading  as  our's  was 
splendid  ?  Were  not  the  portals 
of  the  temple  of  honours  shut 
against  them  ?  Were  not  the  en- 
trances to  the  legislature  barred  ? 
Had  they  any  Toice  in  liiaking  the 
laws  which  they  were  compelled 
to  obey,  or  in  the  impo8iti<xi  of 
the  taxes  which  were  levied  upon 
them?  Were  they  not  deprived 
of  all  share  in  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  atate,  and  did  they 
not  endure  all  this  because  they 
dared  to  be  honest  and  to  worship 
God  according  to  the  religion  a£ 
their  ancestors  and  the  religion 
of  their  own  hearts?  What  worse 
than  folly  was  it,  ihen,  to  say  that 
these  were  only  political  disa- 
bilities— that. this  privation  of  all 
die  civil  rights  best  worth  enjoy- 
ing could  he  justified?     It  was 


said  that  the  datma  which  the 
catholics  made  to  a  full  partici- 
pation in  aU  the  advantages  of  the 
constitution  could  not  be  granted 
to,  them  consistendy  wkh  the 
safety  of  that  constitution:  but  the 
concessions  whidb  had  already  been 
rmade  were  still  more  inconsistent. 
Did.  they  think  they  gave  men 
the  right  to  elect,  and  to  send 
members  to  parliam^it  for  the  puir^ 
pose  ofrepreaentingAetr  opinions, 
and  advocating  tl^r  intefests,  if 
they  told  them  at  the  luune  time, 
*^  You  have  full  power  t6  choose 
whom  you  please,  excepting  those 
very  meib  lAom  of  all  otfam  you 
wish  to  choose  ?"  Wky,  the  only 
value  of  the  elective  right  was, 
that  it  enabled  men  to  send  to 
parliament  persons  who  agreed 
with  them  in  political  sendnienta» 
and  who  were  of  the  same  sect  in 
religion..  He  would  suppose,  for 
example,  that  the  tones,  )iaving 
the  ri^t  to  impose  such  terms  on 
the  whigs,  afaould  say  to  them* 
**  We  look  upon  you  all  as  damn- 
able heretics ;  you  profess  politi* 
cal  opinions  which  have  kept  yon 
out  of  power  for  sixty  years,  as  we 
tories  were  kept  out  of  power  for 
sixty  years  before,  in  consequence 
of  the  opinions  we  entertain.  We 
consider,  that  of  aU  heresies,  your*s 
is  the  most  detestable;  you  be* 
lieve,  that  all  power  h  held  in  trust 
for  the  peo]^ ;  and  be  who  thinks 
this,  is  '  fit  for  treasons,  strata- 
gems, and  spoils — letnoauch  nan 
be  trusted.*  If  the  bandies  on 
that  side  of  this  house  should  be 
filled  with  whigs  like  you,  no  one 
could  tell  what  might  be  die  con- 
sequence. But  we  mean  to  con- 
fer upon  you  the  elective  right; 
you  diall  send  whom  you  pleaae 
to  parliament,  but  you  shall  select 
them  from  the  body  of  the  tories.** 
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The  membeHi  of  die  univenitielil 
of  Cambridge  ^nd  O^eord  would 
little  like  the  apphantiqi^'ifif  ^this 
principle  to  •  themaelveft.  fThsf 
would  feel  itsomethiiig  like  io- 
justice  to  be  told* ''  tYou  may  eleet 
whom  you  will,  e^epUng  mem* 
ben  of  your  own  -bodyy  •  "They 
are  all  a  set  of  meni  whose  -i^iHiids 
are  narrowed  by  prejudicef  and 
darkened  by  learned  ignorance. 
They  are  persons  to  whom  hktory 
a  merely  an  almanack*  and  ex^ 
perienoe  a  swindler — to  whom 
knowledge  is  pedantry,  and  ciau- 
tion  dotage.  They  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  take  their  places  here, 
because  they  will  oppose,  ^very 
thing  which  tends  to  the  improve- 
ment of  mankind,  and  to  the  dif* 
fiiaion  of  wise  and  liberal  princi- 
ples* You  may  choosy  any  body 
else  you  like*  but  we  will  have 
none  from  Cambridge  or  Oxford* 
Go  to  the  university  of  St.  An- 
drew's and  Aberdeen,  wh^re  there 
are  maov  able,  libieral,  and  en- 
lightened men.  None  of  the  pt^'- 
judices  which  grow  so  luxuriantly 
on  the  banks  of  Gr^nta  or  {sis  can 
have  extended  their  influence  to 
them:  they  will  not  endeavour 
upon  all  occasions  to  pifeve^t  the 
march  of  knprovement,  and  the 
amelioration  .pf  the  human  raittd." 
He  did  not  think  the  members  of 
jQambridge  or  Oxford  would  thank 
the  house  for  such  an  elective 
liranehise.  The  catholics  .si^areely 
did  40  when  they  oUained  it,,  al- 
though,.as  it  was  the  fimt,  it  was 
a  vev|f  impojrtaut  eontession  to 
them*  When  Loid  Buckioghamr 
shire  (then  Mi^r  Hobtrt),  in  the 
year  1795,  brought  in  and  earned 
a  bill*  wych  had  been  rejected  in 
1790/aiid  wbid»  was  only  granted 
^  last  (as  the  history  of  IrelaBd 
jwqM  show  every  thang'had  been 


groDted)  beteause  ^  govcsmnent 
was  in  some  difficulty,  bo  Wll9 
asked  whether  he  was  instructi^d 
to  say  that  the  catbolica  would  bo 
satisfied  with  having  tfao,  elective 
franchise  granted  to  them?  iJUi^ 
answer  was  notVonly  that  bet  wim 
nnt.  authorised  .tP  say  so,fbut  that» 
on  the  ckmtrary,  be  was  Quthori^^d 
to  say,  no,  they  could  not  be  satis-  - 
iied.  Another  bill  was  than 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Knox  to  confer 
upon  theitl  the  eligibility  of  serving 
in  parliament,  but  it  was  lost.  But 
leaving  the  history  and  the  natuiml 
justice  of  the  question*  he  came  to 
the  ground .  of.  expediency,  un^- 
der  the  existing  circumstances^  of 
emancipatiiig  the  catholics  from 
the  disabilities  they:  had  so  loti^ 
Buffered  under*.  There  was  a 
great  fallacy  in  the  argument  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman. 
He  (Mr.  Brougbiim)  a<kaitted  die 
tone  of  suavity  wjuch  the  right 
hoa,  gent,  had  adopted  towards 
all  sects.  It  was  not  only  making 
the  best  of  a  bad  case,  but  as  it 
imitated  the  conciliatory  tone 
which  his  honourable  friend  as- 
sumed in  submitting  his  motion, 
it  would  have  the  e£fect  of  extend- 
ing that  feeling  generally,  and.be 
(Mr.  Brougluun)  thanked  him  for 
it.  But  the  right  hon.  gent,  did 
as  combatants,  were  apt  to  do— he 
looked  only  on  this  side  on  which 
he  fought^  and  forgot  that  the  same 
complaint  which  he  made  of  the 
▼ex»ti<Hi  on  onesided  aj^plied  to  the 
other.  JPor  exam]^  mncb  stress 
was  hid  upow  tb»tdimge«  which 
must  arise  tp,ikb  protestant  ea^ . 
linhmeot,  owing  to.  the  great'  dia- 
pK^ction>oC  the  JMimbere  of  the 
catholica,  .and  which  had  been 
stated  by  an: hon.  gient.  opposite 
(Mr.  Fost^),  he  did  not  know  on 
what  authority «  .It  was.  said  there 
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could  be  no  safety,  while  so  many 
catholics  were  leagued  against  so 
few  protestants.  Why  this  was 
exactly  what  he  (Mr.  Brougham) 
said.  He  urged,  that  because 
danger  existed,  a  remedy  should 
be  provided  for  it.  He  saw  that 
they  were  surrounded  by  peril, 
and  he  wished  them  to  find  their 
way  out.  The  right  hon.  gent, 
saw  it  too,  but  he  said,  **  Let  us 
do  nothing,  and  wait  the  event." 
But  the  right  hon.  gentleman  said 
the  catholics  want  power— have 
they  not  power  now?  They  had 
not  that  power  to  which  they  were 
entitled,  and  of  which  he  believed 
they  neither  would  nor  could  make 
any  improper  use.  If  they  were 
admitted  to  that  house,  the  stig* 
ma  which  rested  upon  them  would 
be  removed,  and  a  general  concili- 
ation would  be  effected.  His  be- 
lief was,  that  if  as  many  cathidics 
as  could  be  supposed  should  be 
returned  to  parliament,  30  or  40 
for  example,  not  one  proposition 
would  proceed  from  them.  The 
dissenters,  of  whom  there  were  as 
many  in  number  out  of  doors  as 
of  the  established  church,  had  only 
four  or  five  of  their  body  in  the 
house,  and  from  them  no  proposals 
had  ever  been  made  of  a  nature 
hostile  to  the  church  establish- 
ment. He  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  hear  the  statement  which 
the  right  honourable  gentlemen 
had  made  respecting  the  supposed 
effect  which  the  doctrines  ofVrince 
Hohenlohe  had  produced.  If  he 
(Mr.  Brougham)  had  wanted  an 
antidote  to  the  dread  which  the 
superstitions  of  those  sectaries 
might  have  mread,  he  should  have 
thought  he  had  found  it  in  the 
pamphlet  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  so  gravely  read  to 
the  house.     Would  any  body  be- 


lieve that  an  assemMy  of  eidisht* 
ened  educated  men,  with  all  meir 
protestant  prejudices  in  their 
bosoms,  could  be  infiuenced  by 
such  trumpery  fanaticism  ?  Could 
it  be  supposed  that  the  admission 
of  n  few  lords  into  one  house,  and 
of  commoners  into  the  odier, 
would  have  the  effect  of  over- 
throwing Dr.  Middleton's  Free 
Inquiry  into  Modem  MiracleSf 
and  induce  a  belief  in  the  stories 
of  the  cures  performed  on  a  sad- 
dler, on  a  princess,  and  on  a  gouty 
old  man  ?  Why,  if  this  pamphlet 
were  the  most  seductive  that  the 
church  of  Rome  ever  vomited  forth 
(and  he  could  assure  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  that  there  were 
many  most  ingenious  productions), 
he  (Mr.  Brougham)  would  pick 
out  three  of  the  weakest  men  in 
the  house — ^he  meant  on  that  side 
of  the  house  where  the  men  must, 
of  necessity,  be  weak,  since,  al- 
though they  had  no  test  act  ap- 
plied to  them,  they  had  kept  out 
of  office  for  60  years ;  to  these 
three  he  would  add  six  othera 
from  out  of  the  house,  and  they 
should  pore  over  it  for  a  whole 
calendar  month  witliont  one  df 
them  having  his  fitith  shaken,  but» 
on  the  contrary,  confirmed.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  read, 
too,  with  a  triumphant  air,  a  de- 
claration of  the  Pope  Leo  Xll., 
in  which  he  expressed  his  expec- 
tations that  bible  societies  would 
be  put  down  by  George  IV.  and 
other  temporal  princes.  The 
pope's  only  reliance,  next  to  bia 
mirades,  was  upon  the  assistance 
he  expected  to  derive  on  this  sub- 
ject from  temporal  prmoes.  But 
the  pope  was  not  alone  in  his  wish 
to  prevent  the  dissemination  of 
the  Bible  without  note  or  comment* 
The  same  sentimenta  were  avowed 
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by  the  heads  of  die  uniTersities ; 
and  he  had  read  a  very  i^eble,  ill- 
written,  injudicious  pamphlet  by 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury's 
chaplain,  in  which  this  Romjsh 
doctrine  was  laboriously  enforced. 
So  much  for  this  argument.  His 
honourable  friend  the  member  for 
Norwich  (Mr.  W.  Smith),  who 
was  known  to  be  a  dissenter,  and 
who  had  submitted  many  measures  ^ 
to  the  house,  had  never  proposed 
any  one  which  related  to  his  own 
peculiar  religious  opinions.  That 
individual,  though  in  public  he 
mentioned  the  disqualifications 
under  which  persons  of  his  per- 
suasion laboured,  never  attempted 
to  make  converts — never  attempt- 
ed to  wean  individuals  from  any 
doctrines  connected  with  the 
church,  although  they  might  be 
Disposed  to  diose  tenets  which  he 
himself  professed.  He  desired 
to  know,  whether  there  were  no 
dissenters  in  that  house  who  held 
offices?  He  desired  to  know 
whether,  in  certain  cases;  the 
ordinary  tests  were  not  dispensed 
with  by  law?  He  would  ask, 
whedier  this  country  had  never 
seen  a  Lord  Chancellor,  with  the 
patronage  of  the  church  in  his 
band,  professing  the  doctrines  of 
a  presbyterian  ?  He  would  ask, 
whether  this  country  had  never 
seen  a  state  minister,  who  was 
hnbued  with  the  heresy  of  Socinus, 
as  the  established  church  called 
it  ?  Had  they  never  heard,  that 
even  in  that  house,  there  had 
been  members,  who  were  de* 
ntounced,  on  account  of  their  tenets, 
as  pernicious  and  damnable  here- 
tics ?  All  these  diey  might  have 
had  in  office,  some  of  them  they 
certainly  had  in  office — wielding 
all  the  power  of  the  state — direct- 
ing the  monarch  in  all  his  measures 


— conducting  the  whole  p^blic 
treasury  of  the  country.  And 
had  any  danger,  ducing  these 
periods,  menaced  the  safety  of  the 
church?  Had  his  hon.  friend, 
near  him  (Mr.  W.  Smith),  ever 
made  any  attempt  to  undervalue 
or  undermine  the  interests  of  the 
established  church?  Had  any- 
dissenter  who  had  ever  entered 
that  house,  made  such  an  effort  ? 
No.  Years  had  revolved — very 
nearly  a  century  had  passed  by 
since  that  body  were  permitted  to 
enjoy  those  privileges  which  the 
catholics  now  called  for — and  no 
such  attempt  had  tliey,  during  that 
period,  been  cliarged  with.  No 
one  instance  had  occurred  of  mis- 
chief done,  or  of  danger  appre- 
hended. And  yet  they  were  now 
told— ay,  gravely  told— that  right, 
and  justice,  and  expedience,  must 
in  the  case  of  the  Roman-catho- 
lics be  thrown  aside,  because  if 
they  were  restored  to  their  privi- 
leges as  freemen,  the  church  would 
be  in  danger?  What  could  the 
Roman-catholics  do  if  they  were 
in  power?  He  admitted  that 
they  would  have  additional  weight 
and  influence  if  they  were  in- 
trusted with  political  power.  But 
had  they  no  power  at  this  mo- 
ment? That  was  his  question; 
and  he  entreated  the  house  to 
consider  the  subject  in  that  point 
of  view.  They  had  much  power — 
as  great,  in  degree,  as  if  they  were 
admitted  into  parliament ;  but 
much  worse  than  it  could  possibly 
be  if  they  were  received  into  the 
bosom  of  the  constitution.  It 
was,  at  present,  a  dangerous — it 
might  become  a  mischievous,  a 
fatal  power.  Let  the  legislature, 
then,  convert  it  into  a  regular,  con- 
stitutional, proper  power;  and 
tliere  was  an  end  of  the  danger. 
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The  door  would  then  be  effectually 
dosed  against  any  apprehended 
mischief.  He  would  name  no 
man ;  but  this  he  would  .say,  that 
greater  natural  abilities,  more  ac- 
quired' talents,  liner  skiU,  and^, 
what  he  would  very  much  dread 
to  encounter  in  an  opponent,-  nicer 
discretion,  he  never  saw  displayed, 
in  a  more  extensive  degree,  tlian 
he  saw  those  qualities  displayed, 
by  those  who  now  conducted  the 
affairs  of  the  Roman-catholics. 
He  repeated,  that  men  of  greater 
talents — men  of  more  information 
— men  of  more  practised  skill — 
men  possessing  greater  powers 
of  self-command — men  actuated 
by  the  dictates  of  a  more  sound 
judgment,  or  distinguished  by  a 
finer  sense  of  discretion,  he  had 
-  never  seen.  He  spoke  not  merely 
from  public  reports,  but  also 
from  private  conviction.  The^e 
were  the  elements  of  public  power; 
men  so  accomplished — so  richly 
endowed  by  nature — so  much  im-< 
proved  by  study,  backed  by  their 
countrymen  (he  cared  not  whe- 
ther six,  or  five,  or  four  millions) 
—'Such  men,  it  must  t^e  admittedi, 
possessed  power.  T)^t  which  he 
had  described  was  power,  or  he 
knew  not  what  power  was.  The 
power  which  those  persons  wield- 
ed was  dreaded  by  the  govern- 
ment Why  did  he  assert  that 
it  was  dreaded  ?  Because,  to  con- 
trol that  power,  they  broke  through 
file  principles  of  the  constitution, 
and  enacted  mischievous  and  re- 
volting laws.  His(Mr.Brougham's) 
panacea  was—"  Give  tfi  those 
people  their  birth-right :.  you  thus 
take  that  power  from  them.  Let 
tlie  six  millions  be  sixty  nullions  $ 
if  they  have  no  grievance,  you 
have  no  cause  of  fear.  Act  thus, 
and  all  this  national  talent,  all  this 


acquired  ability,  all  this  practised 
skill,  all  tJHS,  nigely-halanced  dis- 
cretion, will  be  exerted  for  your 
service — will  no  longer  be  widded 
against  you."  The  elements  of 
strife  and  confusion  were  abroad. 
The  energies  which  oftentimes 
accompanied  political  disappoint- 
ment, and  the  fire  which  always 
attended  relij^ious  ^eal,  and  the 
discontent  which  a  refusal  of  jus- 
tice must  ever  engender,  mightt 
when  combined,  produce  the  most 
£earfiil  effects.  His  remedy  was 
plain  and  rational,  '*  Take  all 
those  elements  into  your  own 
hands;  work  them  properly ^ 
control  them,  not  by  coercion,  but 
by  kindness.;  attract  them  to  you 
by  benefits,  instead  of  repelling 
them  by  injuries ;  and  no  longer 
will  you  lie  down  under  the  influ- 
ence of  nightly  insurrection."  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr. 
Peel)  said,  even  if  he  were  a 
friend  to  this  measure,  be  would 
not  be  frightened  into  it.  This 
was  the  worst  of  all  possible  argu- 
ments. Why  should  any  man  say, 
"  I  will  abstain  from  doing  a  right, 
because  it  is  .boldly  demanded?  " 
Why  should  any  man  say,  "  I 
know  that  such  an  act  is  right ; 
but  as  I  am  importuned  to  per- 
form it,  I  will  refuse,  and  thereby 
perpetuate  wrong  ? "  For  a  man 
to  submit  to  do  that  which  he 
ought  not  to  do  through  fear,  was 
lowering  him  in  the  scide  of  human 
society :  and  was  it  not  equally 
degrading  when  a  man,   from  |i 

rciple  of  obstinacy,  refiis^  to 
that  which  he  ought  to  do  7 
Was  such  a  course  respectable,  or 
dignified,  or  intelligible,  or  one 
that  could  be  roentiooed  with 
gravity?  Why  it  was  saying, 
"  Don't  desire  me  to  do  a  good 
act;  for,  if  I  am  so  counselled, 
^        Ifhall 
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I shteUcertainly refuse**'  He. knew 
that  the  right  hon.  gent  way  not 
friendly  to  this  proposition ;  but 
be  put  his  argument  of  not  beingt 
threatened  into  complianeei  to 
those  who  were- wellr wishers  to 
the  measure.  .  If  tliose  individual 
adopted  it,  they  would  in  iefibct 
say,  **  I  know  this'  is  right ;  I 
wish  to  carry  the  Itneasure ;  b)it» 
alas!  you  frighten  meJ".  It  waa 
declaring  neither,  more  nor  less 
than  this:  *'  Wei; wish  for; the 
measure,  and  the>  legislature  itf 
bound  to  listen  to  the  proposition; 
but  they  must  aba  hearken, to  the 
calculation  of  dimger.  The  pre^ 
sent  is  a  time  of.  danger^  and  Ire 
wiU  not  concede  tUs  measure  on 
compulsion."  This,  fac^e^er,  was 
a  fiiUacy.  No  ^poTernment,-  no 
legislature,  need,  fear  the  attack 
of  iaetious  men»  if  justice  were 
done  to  the  community.  There 
was  no  reason  to  <  fear  assaulta  On 
the  constitution^}  there*  was  n<^ 
reason  to  dread  attadcs  on  the 
establishments  of  the*  country: 
But  that  which  was  leally  -  £EMr«^ 
midable,  that  which  the  legislature 
ought  to  listen  tD#  was  the  fear  of 
doing  wrong  an4  injustice.  Such* 
acts  were  criminal  in  themselves ;. 
such  acts  were  '  formidable,  for 
they  tended  to  produce  discontent, 
with  all  its  train  oi  evils.  H^ 
was  a  good  counsellor  who  told 
them  not  to  do  that  which  was 
mean,  and  low^  4ind  (^prsssive, 
but  who  pointed  out  that  which 
was  noble  and  just,  that  which  it 
was  their  duty  to  execilte ; .  one 
who  showed  them  how,  when.the 
state  was  in  danger,  to  take  those 
steps  by  whidh  ^atidaoger  ^oM, 
best  be  removed.  >  They  stood  in. 
that  place  as  the  trustees  fcHr 
others,  and  they-  ouglit  not  tor 
waste  their  timet  by  a  display  oC 


their  own  individual  feelings.  Was 
it  their  own  persons  they  were 
alarmed  for?  Did  diey  dread 
personal  danger  ?  No,  the  danger 
of  civil  war  was  that  which  some  of 
them  seemed  to  apprehend.  That 
danger  ought  to  be  preventpd ;  and 
be  had  pointed  out  {he.  sure  way 
of  detting  to  re^  every  appre- 
hension OB  that  point.  Civil  com-. 
motion  was  of  all  thingi  the  most 
to  be  dreaded ;  but  it  .was  their 
own  feult  if  they  did  not,  by 
liberal  .measures,  dissipate  any 
fear  of  danger,  of  that  description 
fr0m  Irdand.  The  right  hon. 
gei»tleman  (Mr.  Peel)  said  that, 
die  Roman-Catholics  had  already 
beeki  favoured  with  concessions : 
atid  he  quoted  two  instances.  The 
answer  lo.his  statement  was  sim- 
ply this — the  catholics  were  now 
asking  for  that  which  was  reason- 
able; but,  said  the  hon*  geot., 
**  if  we  grant  this,  they  will  ask 
for  something  that  is  unreason- 
able;"—theii  he  would  say,  wait 
till  they  make  the,  depaand,  and 
tlien  refuse  .them;  but  do  not 
r^ect  a  reiisonable  suit,  froin  the 
fear  that  an  unretoonabte  one,  which 
might  be  rejected,,  should  (follow. 
It  was  feared,  too,  that  the  Ro- 
man-catholics wouldi  if  admitted 
to  poVtieal '  power,  interfere  with 
the  e^stijig  establishment.  But 
had  hot  the  fact  been  stated,  wit 
the  moBti' incontestable  authority^ 
that  they  did  not  wish  lo  medr 
die  with  church  property-^that 
they  had  no  desire  to.interfer^  with 
tithes^-^and  that,  least. of  all,  bM 
they  a4y  idea  of  transferring,  ihevm 
to  die  catholic  church.  Why,  then, 
hetdemaaded,  should  not  the  h*, 
gislaAtre  gnant  that  which  wim 
ttnobjestioiaable;  wheki  they  had 
the;poWer::of  ilefasiag  whatever 
appeimd  imptopev?  He  was  aMon 
\^  nished 
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nished  when  he  heard  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Peel)  state 
that  no  mention  was  made  of  secu- 
rities. He  (Mr.  Brougham)  had 
distinctly  heard  his  hon.  friend  say, 
that  he  would  vote  for  no  hill  ex- 
cept it  was  stated  in  the  preamble 
that  the  protestant  church,  as  it 
now  existed,  in  Ireland  as  in  Eng- 
land, should  be  inviolably  pre- 
served. He  understood  him  to 
say,  that  securities  were  to  be  in- 
troduced substantially  the  same  as 
those  which  were  attached  to  the 
former  bill,  and  that  a  new  one,  and 
he  conceived  the  best,  would  be 
added ;  namely,  provision  for  the 
whole  of  the  catholic  clergy.  Could 
this  be  proposed  now  ?  It  was  im- 
possible. They  could  better  ask 
the  layman  to  be  an  apostate,  than 
the  clergyman.  If  the  latter  ac- 
cepted any  favour  untfl  emancipa- 
tion were  granted,  he  would  be 
lost  to  his  flock — he  would  be  de- 
spised as  one  who  had  preferred 
his  own  interest  to  their  welfare. 
What  would  render  this  step  proper 
in  the  eyes  both  of  the  clergy  and 
th^  laity,  would  be  to  give  freedom 
to  the  laity ;  and  then,  and  not  till 
then,  to  offer  to  the  clergy  that 
provision  which  the  wisdom  and 
justice  of  parliament  might  deem 
expedient.  They  would  receive  it 
fVom  the  hands  of  the  legislature 
thankfully,  because,  he  conceived, 
they  would  then  receive  it  honest- 
ly. But  if  they  accepted  of  such 
a  boon  before  emancipation,  it 
would  prove  nothing  but  irretriev- 
able despair.  The  course  which 
he  now  advocated,  he  had  sug- 
gested long  before  the  Roman- 
catholic  Association  was  in  being. 
If  that  course  were  pursued,  he 
was  sure  the  Roman-catholics 
would  be  satisfied,  and  that  Ire- 
land wodd  be  placed  in  a  state  of 


safety.  What  might  happen  if 
this  proposition  were  not  agreed  , 
to,  he  could  not  say.  He  trusted 
the  peace  would  be  preserved,  and 
the  laws  obeyed.  He  thought  he 
might  say  that  they  would,  from 
what  he  had  seen  of  those  indi- 
viduals. He  believed  they  would 
act  like  good  subjects,  and  bow 
before  the  refusal  of  the  legisla- 
ture if  their  prayer  was  re&sed. 
But  well  he  knew  what  dire  eflfects 
were  produced  when  those  who 
had  the  power  of  conciliation  in 
their  hands,  persisted  eternally  in 
perpetrating  wrong,  instead  of 
doing  justice ;  and  when  they  con- 
sidered the  state  of  Ireland,  and 
the  deep  anxiety  which  existed 
there  f))r  the  accomplishment  of 
that  which  their  advocates  had 
undertaken  to  procure— for  the 
acquirement  of  that  which  the  peo- 
ple then  knew,  and  that  house 
knew,  ought  to  be  granted  to 
them — the  legislature  would  pause 
before  they  refused  their  claims. 
If  they  found  that  the  reward 
grailted  for  the  peace  and  tran- 
quillity which  Ireland  had  lately 
enjoyed,  consisted  in  new  rejec- 
tions and  new  oppressions,  without 
predicating  the  consequences,  he 
might  be  allowed  to  say,  that  the 
experiment  was  an  exceedingly 
dangerous  one.  He  fervently 
hoped  that  by  granting  the  boon 
called  for  by  the  Roman-catholics, 
they  would  place  on  a  firm  basis 
the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Ire- 
land. The  time  had  been  objected 
to ;  and  he  was  sorry  that  a  right 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Canning) 
had  expressed  an  opinion  that  the 
present  was  not  a  proper  period 
for  this  concession.  He  must  say, 
as  this  was.  the  case,  that  if  there 
was  any  thing  wrong  in  pressing 
those  daims  forward  at  the  present 
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momeot,  he  must  take  hiB  full  share 
of  the  blame.  His  entire  belief 
.  was,  that  it  was  prudent  to  pursue 
this  course ;  that  it  was,  in  fact, 
the  most  politic  line  of  conduct 
that  could  be  taken:  and  he  thought 
that  if  the  measure  now  proposed 
was  i)o^  carried,  the  peace  of  Ire- 
land would  be  placed  in  jeopar4y< 
He  earnestly  and  solemnly  entreat- 
ed the  house  to  take  that  oppor- 
tunity while  a  measure  of  a 
different  description  was  pending 
in  another  place,  to  adopt  a  line 
of  policy  which  would  improve  the 
state  of  Ireland— would  reconcile 
the  catholic  and  protestant  body, 
and  would  put  an  end  to  all  those 
factions  and  dissensions  i/diicli  had 
so  long  distracted  that  country. 
That  object  could  only  be  ob- 
tained by  granting  to  the  Roman- 
catholics  tneir  just  demands ;  and 
every  measure  having  that  object 
in  view  should  meet  with  his  most 
cordial  concurrence. 

Sir  F.  Burden  rose  to  reply. 
He  assured  the  house  that  he 
would  not  detain  them  for  many 
minutes.  He  would  merely  recall 
to  the  recollection  of  the  house, 
that  Ireland,  in  its  present  condi- 
tion, was  attended  with  danger, 
and  was  a  disadvantage  to  us  either 
in  peace  or  war.  The  danger  or 
inconvenience  which  would  result 
from  granting  dieir  claims  was 
simply  this— -the  admission  into 
the  house  of  commons  of  a  few 
catholic  gentlemen,  and  into  the 
house  of  lords  of  a  few  catholic 
peers,  and  the  giving  to  the  crown 
the  prerogative,  if  it  thought  fit  to 
use  it,  of  appointing  individuals  of 
that  persuasion  to  what  were  con- 
sidered the  offices  of  state.  Whilst 
he  knew  that  this  was  all  the  dan- 
ger— if  danger  it  could  be  called — 
which  could  result  from  granting 


his  motion,  be  could  not  shut  his 
eyes  to  the  dangers  which  daily 
arose  out  of  the  present  state  of 
things. 

The  house  then  divided.-^The 
numbers  were — For  the  motion, 
247 ;  against  it,  234— Majority,  1 3. 
—Adjourned  at  half-past  three 
o'clock. 

House  of  Lordtf  March  3. — 
The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  moved, 
that  counsel  be  heard  against  the 
Irish  unlawful  societies  bill,  which 
was  negatived  by  69  against  23. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  proposed 
the  second  reading  of  tlie  unlawful 
assemblies  bill.  He  said  be  would 
call  their  lordships'  attention  to  a 
few  simple  but  important  points 
upon  which  he  thought  the  merits 
of  this  question  really  rested.  He 
had  no  difficulty  in  the  outset  in 
distinguishing  it  from  the  larger 
question  of  what  was  called  catho* 
lie  emancipation,  and  which  it  was 
not  necessary  to  touch  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  ;  for  the  bill  before 
the  house  rested  on  grounds  so 
distinct  and  different,  that  he  most 
sincerely  declared,  if  he  were  the 
steadiest  and  most  ardent  friepd 
of  catholic  emancipation  in  that 
house,  he  should  still  be  prepared 
to  say  that  this  bill  was  in  itself 
just  and  necessary.  They  had 
heard  in  the  preliminary  stages  of 
their  discussions,  many  observa- 
tions made  in  one  shape  or  another, 
relating  to  the  general  nature  of 
this  bin.  A  noble  earl  opposite 
(Earl  Grey)  had  accused  him  of 
not  taking  a  manly  course  of  pro- 
ceeding on  the  present  occasion, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  not  avowed 
that  this  bill  was  directed  against 
the  Catholic  Association,  but  ar- 
gued it  as  a  general  bill.  Now, 
he  was  in  the  recollection  of  the 
house,  whether  he  had  not  uni- 
^  formly 
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formly  stated'  and  avowed  most 
disdncdy,  that  the  Cathoh'd  Asso-. 
ciation  was  the^priilcipld  object  of 
this  bill ;  but  he  said  now;  as  he 
had  said  "bcifore,  that  thotigh  a 
specific  evil  might  be  the  cause  of 
a  particular  measure,  yet  when 
that  measure  comprehended  other 
objects  besides  one,  it  ought  to  be 
very  differently  considered  as  to 
its  nrinciple  froni  a  measure  of 
single  operation,  and  with  a  single 
object.  There  were  strong  i^easons 
when  they  were  to  legislate  against 
the  Catholic  Association;  that  they 
ought  also  to  include  all  other 
societies  having  an  illegal  ten- 
dency,— fbr  instance,  orange  so- 
cieties, and  such|  under  whatever 
denomination,  as  were  calculated 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  Ireland. 
In  that  view,  he  submitted  this 
bill  to  their  lordships  ;  he  did  not 
deny  that  the  prominent  object  of 
the  bill  was  airected  against  the 
proceedings  of  thb  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation, but  it  was  coupled  with  a 
sweeping  operation,  which  equally 
denounced  alt  other  bodies  of  men, 
acting  upon  a  similar  principle. 
The  question,  then,  was  to  be 
taken  in  two  ways :  first,  as  to 
the  support  of  the  preamble, 
which  recited  the  evasion  of  the 
convention  act ;  and  upon  its  own 
merits  pointed  at  the  dangers  and 
inconveniience  which  mus^  follow 
assodiktiobs  of  this  description. 
The  palpable  evasion  of  the  coh- 
ventibiiacti^as  in  itbelf,he  thought, 
a  sufficient  reason  for  this  bill. 
In  arguing  this  part  of  the  ques- 
tion, he  was  quite  iready  to  a:dmit, 
that  if  the  Catholic  Association 
were  in  itself  no  evil,  they  had  no 
right  to  extend  against  them  the 
provisions  of  the  convention  act. 
Upon  this  point  he  thought  the 
argument  of  his  noble  and  learned 


friend(thelordchancenor)was  quite 
conclusive — namely,  that  if  there 
was  any  sense  or^meaning  in  the 
convention  act,  the  same  principle 
ought  to  be  applied  -in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other,  'for  the  Ca- 
tholic Convention  and  the  Catho- 
lic Association  were  but  different 
names  for  protnotii^  the  same 
end.  He  avowed  "himself  to  be 
one  of  those  who,  without  at  all 
desiring  to  speak  harshly  of  the 
Catholic  Association,  had  always 
thought  such  institutions  as  this — 
in  such  a  country  as  Ireland,  tak- 
ing all  its  acts  and  circumstances 
into  consideration— were  utterly 
inconsi&^nt  with  Hie  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  that,  or  indeed  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  He 
was  equally  prepared  to  deny, 
that  this  bill  for  the  suppression 
of  such  societies  was  inconsistent 
with  the  free  constitution  of  the 
kingdom.  He  admitted  iis  broadly 
as  any  man,  the  right  of  tiie  peo- 
ple to  assemble  for  the  purposes 
of  petition — for  the  purposes  of 
appealing  to  the  legislature  for  a 
redress  of  grievances.  He  ad- 
mitted as  ftdly  as  any  man,  the 
right  of  the  people  to  meet  and 
state  their  opinions  with  the  view 
of  securing  for  their  complaints, 
or  petitions,  a  reasonable  effect  * 
upon  the  minds  of  the  constituted 
authorities  to  whom'  they  were 
addressed.  These  right^  he  fbDy 
adnlitted,  fbr  they  "were  among 
the  most  iacr'ed'  privileges  of  the 
subjects  of  the  British  empire. 
But  when  he  said  tliis,  he  was 
equally  prepared  to  assert,  that  an 
assembly,  not  meeting  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  petitioning— an 
assembly  that  had  permanence 
for  the  character  of  its  aittings, 
and  a  varied  plan  of  organisation, 
to  redress  unspecified  grievances. 
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that  acted  wMi  a  combined  prtn^ 
ciple  of  ihterference  in  die  due 
administration  of  justice,  whiether 
really  intending  to  do  good,  or 
iK>t»  signified  nothing  for  his  argu^ 
ment — that  an  assembly  so  con- 
stituted was  inconsistent,  not  alone 
with  the  peace  of  Ireland,  but,  hfe 
repeated,  of  any  other  country  in 
the  world,  was  a  proposition 
which  he  •  was  thohmghly  pre^ 
pared  to  maintein.  Itwasimpoflh 
sible  not  to  Took  at  the  circum- 
stances under 'which  this  estah- 
liahment  in  Ireland  had  been 
formed.  The  pebple  6f  It^land 
might  naturi^  enough  thinic  they 
laboured  under  certain  gnevances 
for  which  the^^  ought  to  seek  re- 
dress from  the  legislature.  They 
might  be  dissatisfied  With  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  civil  exclu- 
sions which  affected  them — they 
might  ifeel  the  necessity  and  the 
justice  of  coming  to  parliament  to 
make  their  case  known,  where 
alone  redress  could  constitution- 
ally be  sought;  but  coidd  any 
man  who  looked  at  all  th^t  had 
been  done  for  Ireland  within  the 
last  few  years,  not  confess  this— 
that  more  had  be^n  done  ^pro- 
perly done-^for  promoting  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  that  coun- 
try within  a  short  space  of  tlhie, 
than  had  been  done  f6r  centuries 
before  by  preceding  governments? 
This  had  been  done  by  the  govern- 
ment and  tl\e  parliament.  The 
whole  revenue  system  of  Ireland 
had  been  completely  reformed, 
and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
-those  who  we^e  loudest  in  their 
complaints  under  that  head — 
a  reduction  of  taices  had  been  af- 
forded to  Ireland  to  an- unparal- 
leled degree — her  direct  taxes 
were  swept  away,  and  she  paid 
fewer  imposts   than  almost  any 


odier  country  id  Burope^  wh3e,  at 
the  same  time,  she  had  an  equal 
benefit  of  the  market  in  England, 
the  country  which  had  taken  upon 
itself  the  whole  of  her  (the  Irish) 
debt.  The'  administration  of  jus- 
tice had  been  also  reformed — the 
magistracy  df  Ireland  had  been 
reformed,-  and  petty  sessions  eata- 
bBshed  as  the  best  security  foiP 
the  public  against  legal  wrong; 
and  every  disposition  had  been 
shown  by  the  government  to  sup- 
press those  societies  which  had  a 
tendency  to  produce  civil  dissen- 
sions among  the  people.  He  stated 
those  facts  as  a  poof  of  the  kind,  ^ 
the  firiendly,  and  affectionate  dis- 
position of  the  goiventment  of  the 
united  kingdom  towards  Ireland, 
the  people  of  which  they  were  so 
disposed  to  treat  widi  80  much  libe- 
rality, indulgence,  and  favour.  He 
only  stated  what  had  been  done, 
to  ilhfstrat^  th6  feeling  for  Ire- 
land which  4)revaUed,  and  to  show 
"the  absence  of  any  great  crying 
evil  that  required,  for  promoting 
pul^ic  inquiry,  the  establishment 
of  a  perpetual  organ,  like  the  Ca- 
tholic Association.  Yet,  in  the 
midst  of  this  state  of  things,  had 
that  body  been  organized,  and 
assumed  a  far  greater  infinenoe 
and  importance  than  had  before 
been  exercised  by  the  Catholic  ^ 
Convention,  aVoidmg  however  the 
letter  of  the  law  enacted  for  the 
suppression  tit  the  latter,  but  pre- 
serving at  the  same  time,  vir- 
tually and  fully,  the  evil  of  dele- 
gation, against  which  that  law 
was  directed.  The  intent  was 
evident,  and  proved  by  their  own 
acts,  and  the  evasion  would  be 
complete  if  the  legislature  did 
not  interpose  and  assert  its  proper 
authority.  In  arguing  this  ques- 
tion, he  meant  to  avoid  any  dis- 
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eiufldon  of  the  particular  proceed- 
ings of  the  Catholic  Association, 
or  making  any  inferences  arising 
out  of  them.  He  helieved  that 
body  of  men  was  constituted 
much  the  same  as  any  other  body 
of  that  sort  could  be  any  where 
else,  and  that  their  proceedings 
were  of  the  same  nature  as  those 
of  any  other  body  of  a  similar 
kind.  Bodies  of  this  kind  were 
composed  in  general  of  various 
materials.  Many  innocent  and 
well-disposed  men  were  usually 
to  be  found  among  them,  and  the 
great  majority  never  paused  to 
contemplate  the  evils  to  which 
their  proceedings  led.  His  ob- 
jection, therefore,  to  the  Catholic 
Association  was,  not  on  account 
of  any  individual  peculiarity  which 
belonged  to  it,  but  that  no  such 
body  could  exist  any  where  with- 
out producing  these  evils.  He 
agreed  that  it  would  be  harsh  and 
often  unfair  to  analyze  parts  of 
the  proceedings  of  bodies  so  con- 
stituted ;  for  their  necessary  and 
inevitable  consequence  was,  he 
repeated,  evil.  He  knew  they 
must  be  irregular  and  uncertain, 
oftea  intemperate;  and  the  na- 
tural result  was,  that  they  hurried 
onward,  by  indefinite  meanfi,  to 
indefinite  objects,  and  produced 
evils  without  end,  never  contem- 
plated by  those  who  began  the 
work.  Therefore  he  should  only 
dwell  on  the  constitution  of  such 
bodies,  to  show  that  however  dan- 
gerous any  where,  they  became 
peculiarly  so  in  Ireland,  where, 
from  the  inflammable  nature  of 
party  spirit,  so  fatal  to  that  coun- 
try, they  roust  inevitably  aggra- 
vate every  species  of  animosity, 
and  convidse  society  by  the  con- 
flict of  every  faction  armed  agajgst 
its  peace.    This  was  the  unhappy 


ingredient  which  enlered  into  the 
very  formation  of  societies  of  this 
description.  Did  they  believe  any 
such  body  could  exist  without 
those  attendant  evils  ?  Some  no- 
ble lords  might  think  this  a  good 
instrument,  or  engine,  for  eflfect- 
ing  a  particular  purpose — the  best 
way,  for  instance,  in  their  judg- 
ment, of  promoting  catholic  eman- 
cipation ;  but  he  would  even  ask 
these  noble  lords  if  they  thought 
a  body  like  this  would  stop  with 
any  specific  question,  and  whether 
they  must  not  admit  the  greatest 
evil  of  its  constitution  was  its  un- 
defined objects  and  permanent 
sittings.  They  must  recollect, 
that  the  association  had  set  no 
limits  to  its  sphere  of  operation — 
they  had  framed  no  specific  ob- 
ject, after  the  accomplishment  of 
which  they  were  to  disembody 
themselves.  On  the  contrary, 
they  had  heard,  (he  knew  not  on 
what  authority,  although  the  state- 
ment had  certainly  gone  forth) 
that  some  communication  had 
been  made  to  this  association,  to 
inquire  whether,  in  the  event  of 
the  catholic  question  being  car- 
ried, they  would  separate;  and 
their  answer  was,  that  that  con- 
cession would  not  satisfy  them* 
f^rom  this  it  would  appear  that 
there  was  to  be  npend  to  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  that  if  tlie  professed 
aim  of  their  original  establishment 
were  accomplished,  they  had  still 
to  prolong  their  existence  for  ul- 
terior and  unknown  objects.  He 
said  this  without  reference  to  the 
individuals,  or  this  particular  body ; 
and  repeated  that  the  nature  of 
the  evil  was  in  the  unavoidable 
constitution  of  this  convention, 
and  the  consequences  which  must 
ensue,  and  which  no  government 
could  or  ought  to  tolerate.     He 

defied 
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defied  any  noble  lord  opjposite  to 
prove  that  such  a  body  were  ever 
permitted  to  exist,  coeval  with  a 
regular  govemmeiit.  They  might 
patch  up  acts  of  parliament — six 
together,  if  they  pleased, — and 
say,  have  you  not  permitted  this 
thioff  to  be  done,  and  the  other ; 
but  he  challenged  them  to  show 
him  when  and  where  such  a  body 
as  this,  in  all  parts  and  character, 
had  ever  been  suffered  to  exist 
in  the  previous  history  of  the 
country.  He  would  pass  over  the 
details  of  the  Catholic  Association, 
their  discussions  and  debates,  and 
come  to  the  material  feature  of 
their  system — to  that  which  they 
called,  not  the  Roman-catholic 
subscription,  but  the  catholic  rent 
What  was  this  rent?  The  very 
notion  of  the  name,  its  essence, 
nature,  and  definition,  were  quite 
different  from  subscription ;  rent 
implied  previous  obligation,  and 
he  could  hardly  think  that  so  ex- 
pressive a  name  had  been  hit  upon 
so  accidentally.  But  call  it  rent, 
or  subscription,  or  what  they  would, 
still  by  this  arrangement  a  steady 
communication  was  kept  up  by 
the  association  with  every  parisn 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
money  obtained  voluntarfly  or  in« 
voluntarily,  for  his  argument  he 
cared  not  which,  raised  or  endea- 
voured to  be  raised  from  the  whole 
catholic  population  of  Ireland.  He 
would  assert  that  such  a  raising 
of  money,  however  called,  could 
not  be  properly  termed  voluntary. 
Though  there  existed  no  legal 
ri£^t  to  enforce  it,  yet  where  die 
country  was  cast  into  factions, 
and  the  appeal  made  to  their  sin- 
cerity, theu:  zeal,  or  their  pas- 
sions,  it  was  a  fiurce  to  call  it  any 
thing  short  of  compulsory.  Who 
1825. 


were  the  inatruments  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  collection  ? — the  ca- 
tholic clergy.  Where  the  places  for 
collection  ? — the  catholic  chapels. 
Who,  then,  who  knew  the  existing 
connexion  between  the  catholic 
priesthood  and  their  fiock,  could 
doubt  what  was  the  real  nature 
of  this  rent?  He  had  even 
heard  of  an  instance  where  a 
peasant  had  been  tictuaUy  dis* 
trained,  for  non-payment  of  this 
rent;  but  the  quarter  sessions  had 
interposed,  and  given  hin»  protec- 
tion from  the  illegal  exaction.  He 
did  not  dwell  on  this,  to  press  it 
more  than  it  was  fairly  worth  in  his 
aigument,  nor  did  he  wish  to 
touch  upon  the  attendant  circum- 
stances, the  registration,  whether 
in  black  or  red  books;  for  in  such 
cases,  where  the  whole  population 
were  to  ]pay,  each  man  Knew  how 
fiir  his  neighbour  had  contributed 
or  withheld  his  contribution,  and 
each  was  a  check  upon  the  other, 
without  any  extensive  machinery 
of  account  keeping.  Some  paid 
this  money  for  religion — others 
for  politics ;  and  he  believed  that 
nine  out  of  every  ten  subscribers 
paid  because  they  could  not  help 
It,  and  to  avoid  being  looked  upon 
with  an  evil  eye  by  any  of  their  ' 
neighbours.  He  appealed  to 
every  man's  good  sense,  of  what- 
ever party  in  this  country,  whe- 
ther such  a  system  as  that  which 
he  had  described  could  be  tole- 
rated ?  Let  them  see  what  an  in- 
strument such  an  association  might 
become,  with  permanency  for  its 
character,  and  revenue  at  its  dis- 
posal, avowedly  interfering  in  the 
administration  of  justice — (again 
he  repeated,  he  cared  not  with 
what  intent,  good  or  evil)— and 
the  greater  the  influence  of  the 
M  hody. 
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body,  the  greater  the  evil).  Take 
the  millions  of  population  said  to 
be  under  theidr  control,  and  let 
them  be  estimated  at  their  own 
stated  amount,  and  then,  he  said, 
the  larger  the  number  the  greater 
the  danger.  He  should  ever  re- 
membel'  a  saying  fiiU  of  wisdom 
which  he  had  heard  from  Mr.  Fox, 
in  the  house  of  commons,  on  some 
question,  he  believed,  relative 
to  the  Dissenters.  **  I  hate,"  said 
that  eminent  individual,  "  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  few  over  the  many ; 
but  there  is  one  thing  which  I  hate 
and  abhor  still  more — the  tyraoiny 
of  the  many  over  the  few."  He 
applied  this  wise  saying  to  the 
present  case,  and  asserted,  that 
the  more  formidable  the  body,  the 
more  intolerable  its  existence  was 
capable  of  becoming  in  the  state. 
He  now  came  to  two  arguments 
which  had  been  used  in  the  course 
of  these  discussions :  first,  it  was 
said  this  association  had  done  no 
hflurm ;  and  secondly,  by  others  it 
was  declared  to  have  done  good. 
As  to  the  first,  he  would  appeal  to 
those  who  lived  in  Ireland  to  say, 
how  exasperating  had  not  been  the 
efiect  of  this  association  upon  par- 
ty spirit  throughout  the  country, 
and  how  accumulative  fiictious 
feelings  of  all  kinds  had  not  become. 
With  respect  to  the  second  argu- 
ment— its  doing  good  by  promot- 
mg,  as  had  been  asserted,  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  country — ^he  was  pre- 
pared to  deny  it :  if,  however,  it  had 
done  so,  he  should  not  be  the  less 
disposed  to  denounce  the  dangerous 
tendency  of  the  association  on  that 
account.  If  a  body  of  this  descrip- 
tion had  the  power  of  promoting 
tranquillity,  it  must  equally  be 
capable  of  producing  disturbance 
at  its  own  will  and  pleasure;  and 


in  either  case,  he  did  not  choose 
to  rest  the  peace  and  tranquiUity 
of  the  ^  state  upon  the  prudence, 
discretion,  or  temper  of  any  such 
body  of  men.  Again  he  begged 
to  observe  that  he  did  not  accuse 
this  association,  or  any  of  the  par- 
ticular individuals  who  composed 
it,  of  intending  harm  to  their 
country;  but  if  he  could  have 
supposed  there  were  amongst  them 
any  who  meditated  mischief,  he 
should  give  them  no  credit  for  the 
avowal  of  their  peccable  inten- 
tions ;  for  the  experience  of  human 
conduct  showed,  that  no  body  of 
men  were  more  loud  in  their  desire 
for  peace,  more  clamorous  against 
tihose  who  threatened  to  disturb 
it,  tihan  those  who  were  deeply^ 
conspiring  against  the  state,  but 
who  waited  to  ripen  and  mature 
their  machinations.  He  referred 
to  die  recent  history  of  Ireland  in 
the  year  1798,  and  there  they 
would  find  that  the  prindpal  men 
who  were  engaged  in  the  rebellion 
of  that  year,  were,  up  to  the  mo- 
ment of  the  explosion,  preaching 
peace  to  their  feOow-countrymen. 
it  was  a  curious  fact,  diat  the  party 
whose  rebellion  was  put  down,  at- 
tributed dieir  defeat  to  the  pre- 
mature violence  which  had  roused 
them  into  action  before  their  pre- 
arranged time ;  and  an  honourable 
member  of  the  Irish  house  of  com- 
mons (we  believe  Mr.  Beresfbrd) 
had  taken  credit  for  himself  and 
his  party  having  been  instrumental 
in  prematurely  coercing  the  people 
into  open  insurrection,  the  better 
to  ensure  its  suppression  before 
they  became  too  deeply  and  ex- 
tensively organized  for  revolt.  So 
that  it  was  by  no  means  reasonable 
to  conclude,  that  the  avowal  of 
men's  intentions  was  to  be  taken 
exactly 
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exactly  ia  the  manoer  in  which 
they  chose  to  put  thera  fordi.  The 
power  of  the  associatioa  was  alike 
dangerous,  whether  they  used  it 
for  the  tranquillity  or  the  agitation 
of  that  country*    As  to  the  present 
state  of  Ireland,  it  was  owing  in  a 
great  degree  to  the  measures  of 
its  gOTernment.     But  he  ascribed 
not  its  present  peace  and  prosperity 
to  one  or  to  another.     It  was  only 
to  be  ascribed   to  the  returning 
prosperity  of  the  empire*     Under 
other  circumstances,  the  spirit  of 
opposition  had  a  different  tendency. 
Temporary  distress   then  led   to 
petitions  and  meetings  to  propagate 
reform  in  the  institutions — reform 
in  the  parliament — reform  in  the 
financial  policy.  All  these  vanished 
at  the  returning  prosperity,  which 
engaged  the  industry  of  the  country 
ia  the  increase  of  commerce  and  in 
agriculture,  and  provided  for  the 
people  more  useful  employment. 
In  a  qualified  degree,  Ireland  had 
shared     those    new    advantages. 
There,    however,     there    was    a 
powerful  check  to  the  growing 
prosperity,  in  the  habitui|l  vice  of 
idleness  which  afflicted  the  people. 
The  industry  of  the  country,  aided 
by  its  capital,  would  prompt  them, 
and  urge  them  forward  to  some- 
thing better.     In  the  mean  time 
they  must    be    let  alone — their 
minds  must  not  be  influenced  by 
the  discussion  of    theae    angry 
questions.     He  owned  that  thete 
was  difficulty  in  legislating  upon 
this  point.     He  was  not  su^e  that 
this  bill  would  prove  to  be  a  suffi- 
cient remedy,  but  he  thoi^ht  it 
not  unlikely.     In  1796,  a  noble 
and   learned   friend  of  his   had 
brought  in  a  bill  to  prevent  se- 
ditious meetings.     It  was  then 
ayerred  that  i^e  bill  would  be 
evaded,  and  he  himself  had  been 


led,  by  a  very  ingemous  speech 
which  he  had  heard  in  the  other 
house,  to  believe  that  it  would  be 
evaded.     The  bill  never  had,  in 
any  one  instance,  been  evaded — it 
was  perfectly  effectual  to  its  pur- 
poses.    The  same  argument  had 
been  applied,  followed  by  the  same 
consequences,  to  one  of  the  si|c 
ects.    He  could  not  persuade  him- 
self that  this  bill  would  be  defeated 
ia  Ireland,  after  parliament  had 
solemnly  pronounced  its  opinion 
upon  the  law,  and  given  the  whole 
confidence  which  the  expression  of 
that  opiuion  could  inspire  to  the 
law  itself.     But  if  it  weice  likely 
to  prove  ineffectual,  he  would  st^ 
advise  the  house  to  adopt  it,  lor 
this  reason — he. knew  the  conse- 
quences of  their  not  puttiii^  down 
the  Catholic  Association.     They 
must  espect  counter-associations. 
They  could  not  say  to  the  catho- 
lics— "  You  may  associate ;"  and 
to  the  protestants — *^  You  must 
not;" — diey  could  not  allow  the 
catholics  to  combine,  and  forbid 
it  to  the  protestants.   ^Let  them 
not  suppose  that  the  protestants, 
though  fewer,  were  so  poor  in 
numbers,  wealth,  and  power,  and 
means,  not  to  combine.     This  was 
the  tendency  of  nature-— one  Com- 
bination  must  produce  another. 
In  what  a  state  would  that  country 
be,  when  arrayed  in  two   great 
hostile  parties  ?     How  coidd  diere 
be  any  effectual  administration  of 
justice  ?    Their  principle  must  be 
to  put  down  all  associations,  or  to 
permit  all.    Let  them  at  least  have 
it  to  say  that  (hey  had  done  their 
best  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of 
Ireland.     His  noble  and  learned 
friend  had  wished  that  the  Ca- 
tholic Association  had  been  ex- 
pressly named.     He  thought  it 
better  that  it  was  not  named.    It 
N  2  would 
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would  now  appear  that  the  bill 
was  not  passed  on  acconnt  of  the 
Catholic  Association,  nor  out  of 
hostility  to  any  particular  body ; 
but  to  keep  up  the  great  principle 
of  parliament  of  keeping  down 
all  associations.  Ailer  etdarging 
upon  the  importance  of  the  mea- 
sure, the  noble  earl  concluded  by 
moving  that  the  bill  be  now  read  a 
second  time. 

Lard  King  said,  the  noble  earl 
had  said,  that  the  association  was 
dangerous  because  it  was  so  peace- 
able.    Just  so,  in  the  rebellion, 
men  were  hanged  because  they 
had  saved   their    fellow-subjects 
from  incurring  the  same  fate.     It 
was  assumed  that  this  bill  would 
perfect  the  Irish  code.     In  his 
opinion,  it  would  make  that  country 
more  like  hell,  with  which  it  had 
once  before  been  compared;  for 
what  more  could  be  wanting  to 
•complete  the  likeness,  but  con- 
firmmg    the    possession  of  that 
power  by  which  in  Ireland  the 
'  strong  had  always  oppressed  the 
weak  ?    It  was  lamentable  to  ob- 
serve the  seeming  blindness  with 
whidi  government  looked  on  the 
sufferings  of  Ireland,  which  had 
notoriously  attracted  the  attention 
and  the  afifected  sympathy  of  those 
powers  upon  whose  alliance  tbey 
so    confidently   and    credulously 
leaned.    They  ou^t  themselves, 
instead  of  this  bill,  to  have  come 
down  with  a  motion  for  the  repeal 
of  the  penal  laws.    Why  did  the 
noble  earl  decline  mentioning  the 
cases  upon  which  administration 
had  depended  in  the  other  house? 
Because  they  knew  that  they  would,  - 
like  the  case  of  BaUybeg,  be  blown 
into  the  air.  But  the  administration 
of  justice  in  Ireland  was  so  perfect, 
•   sokindysoaflfoctionate — according 
to  the  noble  earL    So  afbcdonaAe 


was  it,  indeed,  that  in  1S29,  in 
Tipperary,  there  were  497  com- 
mitted under  the  insurrection  act, 
and  even  Irish  justice  acquitted 
417  of  them.  Throughout  all 
Ireland,  there  were  1,700  and  up- 
wards committed  under  the  same 
act — upwards  of  1,400  were  ac- 
quitted. Lord  Redesdale,  whom 
he  was  sorry  not  to  see  in  his 
place,  had  asserted  that  there  was 
one  law  in  Ireland  for  the  rich, 
and  another  for  the  poor.  The 
noble  earl  had  quoted  the  words 
of  Mr.  Fox,  to  show  his  dread  of 
the  tyranny  of  the  many  over  the 
few.  The  house  knew  how  to 
apply  this  to  the  state  of  parties  in 
Ireland,  As  well  might  the  wolves 
afiect  a  dread  of  being  devoured 
by  the  sheep,  as  for  the  noble  lord 
to  affect  any  dread  of  that  sort  on 
the  side  of  the  orangemen  against 
the  catholics.  The  claims  of  the 
catholics  in  that  house  resembled 
a  bill  in  chancery.  There  had 
been  endless  disappointment — the 
expense  had  generally  swallowed 
up  the  estate  in  the  one  court,  as 
delay  had  nearly  destroyed  the 
patience  of  the  catholics  in  the 
other.  Sometimes,  too,  a  cross 
bill  was  filed.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, when  government  ought  to 
concede  emancipation,  they  had 
brought  in  this  most  objectionable 
bilL  The  issue  of  both  would  be 
analogous,  in  the  entire  destruction 
of  the  state. 

Lord  Teynkam  supported  the 
bill. 

Earl  Orosvenor  wished  Uiat  this 
bill  had  been  postponed  till  some 
measure  of  conciliation  had  been 
put  in  progress.  He  had  good 
reason  to  believe,  that  if  that 
course  had  been  taken,  die  Ca- 
tholic Association  itself  would 
not   have  objected   to  this  bin. 
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He  uiged  the  weight  of  the  opi- 
nions repeatedly  given  hy  Marquis 
Wellesley,  though  held  back  by 
administration,  to  show  that  con- 
cession and  conciliation  should  go 
before  this  measure  of  coercion. 
The  Catholic  Association  had  no 
intention  but  to  submit ;  though  it 
was  certainly  a  question  whether 
the  revolution  did  not  secure  them 
the  right  of  resistance  to  a  certain 
d^ee.     He  exhorted  the  house 
to  consider  well  the  danger  of  en- 
deavouring to  put  what  bad  been 
called  an  extinguisher  on  the  claims 
advanced  by  the  association.  Whe- 
ther the  association  were  legal  or 
not,  their  conduct,  and  that  of  the 
catholic  body,  proved  against  all 
the  arguments   to  the  contrary, 
that  they  were  capable  of  using 
the  advantages  of  representation 
in  a  wholesome  and  constitutional 
manner.     The  noble  earl  opposite' 
was  alarmed  at  the  collection  of 
"  the  rent,"  and  showed  an  instance 
to  prove  that  it  was  nominally  vo- 
luntary, and  not  really  so.     He 
had  been   given    to    understand 
smce,  that  no  such  process  had 
ever  issued  as  that  mentioned  by 
the  noble  earl.     As  to  the  mode 
of  collection,  he  could  speak  to 
instances  of  subscriptions  in  pro- 
testant  churches,  where  something 
very  like  "  a  red  and  black  book" 
did  exist;  where  men  had  sub- 
scribed "  voluntarily"  for  fear  of 
being  "  marked  men."     Still  there 
was  no  proof  of  the  illegality  of 
the  practice  in  either  case.     He 
could  not  see  any  reason  why  the 
Catholic  Association  should    be 
viewed  with  so  much  terror  and 
alarm.    Its  proceedings  were  open. 
Every  facihty  was  given  to  re- 
porters attending  them,  so  much 
so,  that  it  was  upon  the  evidence 
of  a  reporter,  that  the  attorney- 


genend  for  Ireland  attempted  lo 
get  up  a  case  against  its  leader, 
Mr.  O'Connell.     Was   that  gen- 
tleman, he  would  ask,  punished, 
convicted,  or  even  brought  to  trial 
for  the  language  he  used?     No 
such  thing — the  bill  against  him 
was  ignored  even  upon  the  evi- 
dence tendered  by  the  attorney- 
general.     This  was  decisive  proof 
that  there  was  nothing  faulty  in 
the  conduct  of  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation.    As,  therefore,  no  fault 
could  be  found  with  its  actions, 
those  who  disliked  its  proceedings 
looked  to  its  words ;  and  having 
(bund  the  unfortunate  words,  "  by 
your  hate  to  orangemen,"  in  a  long 
and  able  address  which  it  had  put 
forth,  seized  upon  it  with  the  ut- 
most exultation.     He  fully  agreed 
with  a  noble  lord,  that  the  words 
in  question  meant  little  more  than 
"  by  your  hatred  to  persecution;" 
and  if  so,  nothing  could .  be  more 
harmless  than  the  adjuration  which 
they  contained.     He  was  happy 
to  see,  that  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  which  had  been  m^e  to 
excite  the  prejudices  of  the  people 
against  catholic  emancipation,  they 
had  been  attended  with  imperfect 
success:  they  had  dwindled  into 
insignificance,  when  compared  with 
their  violence  some  years  ago.   At 
that  time,  every  nook  and  comer 
of  our  streets  bore  the  mark  of 
"  no  popery ;"  and,  unfortunately 
for  the  cause  of  religion,  the  feel- 
ing of  the  people  went  along  with 
that  infuriated  cry.     At  present 
the  same  hand-writing  was  on  the 
wall,  but  the  people  cared  little  or 
notliing  about  it.     Day  and  Mar- 
tin, Dr.  Eady,  and  Hunt,  with  his 
roasted  corn  and  matchless  black- 
ing, beat  it  fairly  from  the  field. 
For  his  own  part,  he  verily  be- 
lieved, that  if  their  lordships  were 
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to  pass  a  bOl  granting  perfect 
emancipation  to  the  catholics,  it 
would  either  make  no  impression 
on  the  country,  or  be  received  as 
a  great  and  positive  blessing.  For 
his  own  part,  he  could  not  speak 
with  common  patience  of  the  con- 
duct of  his  Majesty's  ministers  on 
that  important  question.  That  por- 
tion of  them  which  wielded  the 
lightning  and  guided  the  thunder  of 
the  state,  which  directed  its  ener- 
gies and  commanded  its  bayonets, 
that  portion  of  them,  he  was  sorry 
to  say,  was  decidedly  anti-catholic. 
It  was  not  enough,  however,  for 
the  cabinet  to  differ  from  itself,  it 
differed  also  from  its  royal  master, 
and  by  its  obstinacy  placed  him 
in  a  most  distressing  situation. 
As  king  of  Hanover,  he  was  all 
conciliation;  as  king  of  Ireland, 
he  was  all  coercion.  To  the  ca- 
tholics of  Hanover,  he  said  "  ay ;" 
to  die  catholics  of  Ireland,  he  said 
"  no,"  upon  the  very  same  subject. 
It  was  true  that  his  Majesty  had  it 
in  his  power  to  dismiss  such  ad- 
visers whenever  he  thought  ^pro- 
per* A  breath  could  unmake  as 
easily  as  it  had  made  them.  It  was 
said,  however,  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  get  an  administration 
which  would  act  with  unanimity 
on  this  question,  and  that  it  would 
be  as  difficult  to  form  a  cabinet 
that  was  wholly  anti-catholic,  as 
one  that  was  wholly  catholic  in 
Its  politics.  He  did  not  know 
how  that  might  be ;  but  of  this 
he  was  sure,  that  a  ministry  which 
was  entirely  anti-catholic  would 
not  be  able  to  continue  in  office 
for  a  single  session.  He  was  sure 
that  the  questioii  of  emancipation 
might  be  carried  with  ease  by  any 
ministry  that  would  act  upon  it 
with  sincerity  and  open-hearted- 
ness.   He  knew  of  no  event  which 


would  create  more  satisfaction  iol 
Ireland,  than  such  a  consummation 
to  the  wishes  of  its  catholic  popu- 
lation. It  would  call  forth  the 
shout  of /o  triwnphe  and  lo  P^ean 
in  every  direction,  and  would  unite 
our  catholic  brethren  to  our  side, 
in  the  strongest  bonds  of  amity 
and  affection.  Capital  would  then 
flow  from  every  side  into  that 
country,  which  had  been  so  long 
blest  by  the  bounty  of  heaven, 
and  cursed  by  the  misgovemment 
of  man.*  Tranquillity  would  be 
restored;  confidenc;e  would  be 
revived;  comfort  would  once  be 
introduced  to  the  fire-side  of  a 
brave  and  contented  population. 
The  general  feeling  would  be 
^  Nunc  est  bibendum,  nunc  pede  libera 
pulsanda  tellos."  • 

The  noble  lord  might  smile,  but 
the  people  of  Ireland,  though  they 
drank  deeply  now,  would  fill  their 
bumpers  still  higher  than  before, 
in  honour  of  so  great  and  glorious 
a  consummation.  That  it  might 
not  be  long  delayed,  was  his  ar- 
dent and  his  constant  wish:  for 
he  did  not  know  any  measure 
which  would  tend  more  to  increase 
the  power  and  consolidate  the  sta- 
bility of  the  British  empire.  The 
noble  earl  then  concluded  by  de- 
claring his  intention  of  voting 
against  this  bill. 

The  Earl  of  Oosford  was  op- 
posed to  the  bill.  If  the  Catholic 
Association  had  been  left  to  itself, 
it  would  have  died  a  natural  death 
by  this  time.  He  did  not  consi- 
der it  calculated  to  produce  much 
mischief;  certainly  not  so  much 
as  the  measure  which  was  intended 
to  put  it  down.  The  remedy,  in 
his  opinion,  was  a  great  deal 
worse  than  the  disease. .  He  was 
convinced  that  the  only  way  to 
confer  a  real  benefit  on  Ireland 
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was  to  gnnt  emancipation  to  its 
catholic  population. 

The  Bute  of  Sussex  said,  that 
though  he  always  felt  considera- 
hle  emharrassment  in  addressing 
their  lordships,  he  had  never  felt 
greater  emharrassment  than  be 
then  did,  in  declaring  his  decided 
opposition  to  the  present  motion. 
The  duty  which  he  owed  to  his 
country  compelled  him  to  stand 
up  as  the  opponent  of  the  present 
measure,  which  he  conceived  to 
be  utterly  inconsistent  both  with 
the  principles  and  with  the  prac- 
tice of  liberty.  No  reasons  had 
been  shown  for  passing  it.  Inform- 
ation had  been  asked  for;  but 
none  had  been  given.  The  speech 
from  the  throne  had  told  them 
that  it  was  expedient  that  such  a 
law  should  be  enacted,  but  no 
mention  had  been  made  of  any  of 
the  circumstances  on  which  the 
necessity  for  it  depended.  The 
only  reason  given  for  it  was,  the 
notoriety  of  the  evil  it  was  intend- 
ed to  put  down.  He  begged  their 
lordships  to  consider  what  noto- 
riety was.  It  was  something  or 
nothing;  it  was  every  body's,  and 
therefore  nobody's  business.  The 
information  it  conveyed  was  mere 
hearsayi  and  was  evidence  which 
would  not  be  received  in  any  court 
in  the  country.  Ought  it,  there- 
fore, to  be  admitted  by  their  lord- 
ships in  so  important  a  case  as  the 
present,  where  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  was  so  materially  concern- 
ed ?  A  noble  lord  had  illustrated 
the  argument  he  (the  Duke  of 
Sussex)  had  just  used,  in  a  sur- 
prisingly happy  manner.  His 
lordship  had  said  that  he  had  been 
told  that  the  catholics  would  not 
be  satisfied,  even  if  emancipation 
were  granted  to  them.  Were  their 
lordships  to  be  satisfied   of  the 


truth  of  that  assertion  on  mere 
hearsay  evidence  ?  Certainly  not,  ^ 
He  therefore  contended,  that  if 
the  association  must  be  put  down, 
evidence  should  be  offered  in  sup- 
port of  the  various  accusations 
which  had  been  made  against  it. 
He  agreed  with  a  noble  lord  who 
had  preceded  him,  that  the  easiest 
way  of  putting  down  this  associa^ 
tion  would  be  by  granting  the  ob^ 
ject  for  which  it  petitioned.  The 
noble  earl  might  smile  again,  if  he 
pleased,  at  that  declaration ;  but  in 
uttering  it,  he  spoke  the  conviction 
of  his  mind,  founded  upon  the  ex- 
perience of  history*  which  showed 
that  complaint  always  ceased  as 
soon  as  grievance  was  redressedL 
He  had  heard  with  regret  the 
observation  of  a  noble  earl,  that 
this  association,  though  it  had  done 
much  good,  plight  have  done  much 
harm.  He  woyld  advise  the  noble 
earl  to  look  to  facts  rather  thain  to 
probabilities.  The  noble  earl  had 
endeavoured  to  illustrate  his  argu- 
ment by  saying,  that  a  candle  was 
very  useful  in  its  way,  but  was 
very  dangerous  when  placed  too 
near  a  muslin  curtain.  He  al- 
lowed it  to  be  so,  but  he  would 
not  on  that  account  extinguish  the 
candle  and  leave  the  room  in  utter 
darkness.  The  noble  earl,  in  ar- 
guing the  propriety  of  this  mea^ 
sure,  had  touched  lightly  on  the 
catholic  question.  Now,  he  h^ 
lieved  that  the  prc^riety  of  this 
measure  could  not  be  properly 
discussed  without  entering  at 
some  length  into  that  question, 
which  was  closely  connected  with 
it.  Since  the  year  1778,  great 
privileges  had  been  granted  to  the 
catholics;  and  he  believed  that 
those  grants,  so  far  from  infliQting 
any  harm,  had  conferred  great 
benefit  on  the  country.  He  had 
bestowed 
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bestowed  much  pains  upon  the 
consideration  of  this  question,  and 
he  was  convinced,  from  the  various 
debates  which  had  taken  place 
upon  it,  that  it  had  been  the  in- 
tention of  the  legislature  to  throw 
open  the  door  of  the  constitution 
to  all  classes  of  his  Maiesty's  sub- 
jects, as  soon  as  it  could  be  done 
without  difficulty  and  danger.  He 
was  convinced  that  the  sooner  the 
catholics  were  admitted  within  the 
pale  of  the  constitution,  the  better 
would  it  be  for  the  tranquillity 
and  stability  of  the  empire.  He 
made  that  statement  from  a  recol- 
lection of  the  grateful  manner  in 
which  former  concessions  had  been 
received  by  the  catholics  of  Ire- 
land. As  soon  as  the  first  con- 
cessions were  made,  in  1778,  Ire- 
land frirnished  us  with  82,000  sea- 
men, and  so  enabled  us  to  recover 
our  superiority  on  the  ocean,  from 
which  we;  had  been  driven  to  the 
shelter,  and  confinement  of  our 
ports.  When  he  recollected  that 
circumstance— when  he  looked  to 
the  immense  force  which  we  now 
kept  up  in  Ireland — when  he  con- 
sidered that  measures  of  concilia- 
tion would  tranquillize  Ireland, 
and  so  enable  them  to  dispense 
with  that  force  altogether,  or  to 
employ  it  in  some  other  portion  of 
the  empire — when  he  reflected 
that  economy  was  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  that  the  people,  had  a 
right  to  expect  some  further  re- 
duction of  the  taxation  which  the 
war  had  entailed  upon  them,  he 
could  see  many  reasons  why  the 
house  should  emancipate  the  catho- 
lics, and  not  one  reason  to  the  con- 
trary. He  was  prepared  to  con- 
tend, that  the  laws  which  had  de- 
prived the  catholics  of  the  political 
privileges  which  belonged  to  their 
protestant  fellow-subjects  were  in- 


troduced originally  for  very  wisii^ 
political  reasons.  The  Pope  was 
at  that  time  possessed  of  consi- 
derable power.  There  was  a 
catholic  sovereign  in  existence 
who  had  been  very  properly  driven 
from  the  throne  on  account  of  his 
arbitrary  notions.  Tliat  sovereign, 
on  retiring  to  Ireland,  had  obtained 
support  from  the  catholics  of  that 
country — a  circumstance  which 
naturally  excited  great  jealousy  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. The  penal  laws  against  the 
catholics  were  therefore  dictated 
by  the  paramount  necessity  of  se- 
curing the  liberty  of  the  country 
by  placing  a  succession  of  pro- 
testants  on  the  throne.  The  dan- 
ger, however,  which  had  led  to 
the  enactment  of  those  laws  had 
now  disappeared,  and  the  laws 
ought  to  disappear  with  it.  There 
was  now  no  popish  aspirant  to  the 
throne.  The  consequence  of  the 
Pope  was  gone ;  and,  in  spite  of 
what  was  now  doing  on  the  conti- 
nent, would  never  again  attain 
sufficient  strength  to  become  for^ 
midable.  He  recollected  the  noble 
earl  opposite  saying,  during  the 
war,  **  We  must  not  grant  eman- 
cipation now,  because  the  Pope  is 
in  the  clutches  of  Napoleon,  and 
may  be  compelled  to  use  his  in- 
fluence against  our  interests."  He 
had  laughed  at  the  argument  at 
that  time  as  unworthy  serious  con- 
sideration ;  and  he  must  now  laugh 
at  the  argument  which  had  suc- 
ceeded it,  because,  though  dissi- 
milar in  its  nature,  it  was  equally 
ridiculous  in  its  consequence.  The 
noble  earl  now  said,  "  We  must 
be  afraid  of  the  Pope  now,  be- 
cause the  sovereigns  who  form  the 
Holy  Alliance  have  restored  him 
to  his  dominions,  and  given  him 
back  a  portion  of  his  former 
power." 
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power."  He  would  allow  that 
those  sovereigns  had  recently  paid 
much  court  to  his  holiness;  but 
he  now  stat^  what  he  had  stated 
before,  that  they  did  it  not  so 
much  for  the  sake  of  the  Pope,  as 
for  the  sake  of  securing  their  own 
power  by  his  influence.  The  first 
moment  that  they  chose,  they 
could  crush  into  nothing  the  idol 
they  had  just  created.  His  opinion 
was,  that  if  the  restrictions  which 
DOW  pressed  heavy  on  the  catholics 
were  taken  off*  them,  we  should  be 
able  to  bid  defiance  to  a  world  in 
arms,  and  to  take  care  of  our  own 
fiberties — a  circumstance  which 
we  ought  not  to  treat  with  indif- 
ference, since  he  believed,  upon 
his  honour,  that  if  we  did  not  take 
care  of  them  for  ourselves,  no- 
body would  take  care  of  them  for 
us.  He  should  watch  over  this 
bill  in  all  its  future  stages,  and 
give  it  his  most  strenuous  opposi- 
tion, if  on  no  other  account,  at 
least  to  show  the  good  will  he 
bore  to  catholic  emancipation. 

Lord  Kingston  wished  to  make 
one  observation  on  a  case  which 
had  been  alluded  to  by  a  noble 
earl.  He  had  been  on  the  bench 
at  Fermoy,  when  the  man  came  to 
swear  that  his  sheep  had  been 
taken  under  a  distress  for  the 
non-payment  of  the  catholic  rent. 
Inquiry  was  instantly  made  into 
the  complaint,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  sheep  had  been  distrained, 
not  for  any  catholic  rent,  but  for 
breaking  into  a  turnip-field  of  one 
of  the  man's  neighbours. 

The  Marquis  ofLansdown  com- 
plained, that  af)^r  his  Majesty's 
ministers  had  refused  to  giye  them 
any  information  on  the  extent  of 
the  evil  which  they  sought  to  put 
down  by  this  bill,  and  afler  their 
lordships  had  determined  to  reject 


the  evidence  tendered  at  their  bar 
to  prove  the  non-existence  of  that 
evil,  their  lordships  were  called 
upon  to  give  it  their  sanction  upon 
a  solitary  fact,  which  had  no  sooner 
been  stated  than  it  had  met  with 
a  positive  contradiction.  He 
should  give  his  vote  against  this 
measure ;  and  if  he  were  asked 
for  his  reason  for  so  doing,  he 
would  refer  to  those  which  were 
contained  in  the  short  but  solid 
and  constitutional  speech  of  the 
noble  earl  who  had  so  recently 
addressed  them — a  speech,  in  the 
whole  of  which  he  fully  concurred, 
and  which  pointed  out  a  much 
safer  and  constitutional  course 
than  that  which  His  Majesty's 
ministers  seemed  inclined  to  pur* 
sue.  Before,  however,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  discuss  the  details  of 
this  biU,  he  should  beg  leave 
shortly  to  allude  to  the  topics 
with  which  the  noble  earl  had 
prefaced  his  motion.  The  noble 
earl  had  called  the  attention  of 
their  lordships  to  the  great  im- 
provement which  ministers  had 
effected  in  the  condition  of  Ireland. 
That  improvement  was  rather  of 
a  late  description.  Tax  had  been 
imposed  after  tax,  upon  that  de-> 
voted  country,  until  it  was  found 
that  the  tripled  and  quadrupled 
tax  produced  less  to .  the  rev^ue 
than  the  original  tax.  Afler  they 
had  achieved  that  discovery,  mi- 
nisters deteimined  to  repeal  that 
tax,  and  to  see  whether  the  revenue 
could  not  be  increased  by  doing 
a  simple  act  of  justice.  With 
respect  to  the  administration  of 
justice,  he  was  sorry  to  state  that 
he  was  more  confident  than  ever 
he  had  been  of  its  imperfect  and 
partial  condition.  The  proofs  of 
that  were  now,  or  would  very 
shortly  be,  before  die  public ;  and 
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these  were  such  as,  whik  they 
called  loud  for  a  remedy  of  the 
evil,  admitted  of  no  contradiction. 
With    this    conviction,    then,    he 
would  never   endure   to  hear  it 
said  that    the    adoption    of  any 
better  system  was  an  indulgence 
to  the  people  of  Ireland*  or  £at  it 
was  any  thing  but  an  act  of  justice 
which  had  already  been  too  long 
delayed.     Still  he  was  grateful  for 
it ;  and  tardy  as  it  was,  he  hailed 
it  as  a  proof  of  some  consideration 
on  the  subject,  as  a  token  that  the 
complaints    which    had    been  so 
long    and    so    repeatedly  urged, 
were     not     breathed    into     ears 
wholly  deaf  to  them.     He   now 
came  to  the   particular  .  measure 
before  the  house.      He  did  not 
attempt  to  deny  that  the  circum- 
stances of  Ireland  were  such   as 
required  great  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  the  government.     No  re« 
fleeting  man   could    contemplate 
those  circumstances  without  deep 
and  well-founded  anxiety.     When 
he  saw  the  extraordinary,  but  not 
by  him  unlooked  for  appearance 
which  the  country  now  exhibited, 
it  was  impossible  not  to  apprehend 
that   a  rivalry,   or— perhaps,  he 
might  rather  be  justified  in  saying 
— ^a  conflict  would  arise  between 
the  power  of  the  government  and 
that  power  which  had  grown  out 
of  the    actual    circumstances    of 
Ireland,  which  might  lead  to  con- 
sequences full  of  danger.  For  this 
state  of  things  he  confessed  that 
some  remedy,  some  prompt  and 
vigorous  remedy,  was  necessary. 
But  while  he  admitted  this,  he  was 
bound  to  look,  with  no  less  caution, 
that   the  remedy    proposed  was 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  it  sought 
to  accomplish.     He  was  obliged 
to  inquire,   and  to  ask  whether, 
when  it  should  be    passed,   the 


danger  would  remain  or  not :  or4f 
the    degree    of   irritation,  which 
might  be.  produced  by  it,  would 
not  induce  a  worse,  and  not  less 
fatal,  because  a  new  danger.    But 
the  noble  Earl  (Liverpool)  said,  if 
even  although  it  should  be  shown 
that  this  measure  was  insufficient, 
still  he  would  propose  it :  and  he 
gav.e  what  he(Lord  Lansdown)  must 
think  was  a  most  singular  reason 
for  doing  so.     It  was,  that  though 
it  should  prove  ineffectual  in  put- 
ting down  the  Catholic  Association, 
it  would  show  that  the  efiorts  of 
government  were  equally  ineffec- 
tual in  attempting  to  put  down  their 
enemies.     This  would,  indeed,  be 
a  notable  enactment,  and  a  worthy 
result  of  the  grave  labours  of  the 
government.    It  was,  he  supposed, 
intended  for  some  very  ornamental 
end,  since  it  was  not  pretended  that 
it  could  be  useful.     This  was  in 
efiect  the  argument  of  the  noble 
earl.  But  did  he  think  that  it  would 
be  likely,  among  its  other  effects,  to 
increase  the  respect  of  the  people 
for  the  measures  of  parliament, 
because  it  taught  them  that  they 
need  not  obey  ufiless  they  should 
be  disposed— that  the    power   of 
the  parliament  was  insufficient  to 
compass  its    ends— that  the    law 
might  be  evaded,  and  treated  with 
in£fference,  if  not  with  contempt? 
surely  this  proof  that  the  govern-- 
ment  was 

**  WUUng  to  wound,  but  yet  afraid  to 

strike," 

could  have  no  other  ef!ect  than 
that  of  alienating  the  minds  of  the 
people  from  them.  But  what  was 
it  that  the  present  measure  pro- 
posed to  do,  as  against  the  Roman- 
catholics?  He  did  not  find  that 
there  was  any  intention  (and  God 
forbid  there  should  be!)  to  put 
down  the  meetings  of  the  Roman- 
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catholics.  He  perceived  there 
was  in  the  bill,  among  other 
clausesy  an  elaborate  provision 
that  any  society  which  should 
continue  to  meet  after  the  period 
mentioned,  would  incur  —  what 
penalty  did  their  lordships  think? 
Why,  that  such  refractory  society 
should  not  have  the  power  of 
adjournment,  A  provision  like 
this  was  worse  than  ineffectual, 
because  it  threw  an  air  of  ridicule 
over  its  own  avowed  weakness. 
He  professed  a  great  aiid  very 
sincere  respect  for  the  order  and 
form  of  the  proceedings  of  that 
houae :  but  he  apprehended,  that 
if  assemblies  shoiUd  continue  to 
be  held  after  the  passing  of  this 
bill,  the  provision  he  had  alluded 
to  would  hardly  have  any  effect  in 
checking  them.  Even  his  noble 
friend  (if  he  might  be  permitted 
to  call  him  so)  on  the  cross  bench 
(Lord  Colchester),  who  had  once 
presided  over  and  regulated  the 
proceedings  of  another  assembly, 
skilled  as  he  was  in  all  the  forms 
which  were  observed  by  delibe- 
rative councils,  (if  by  a  stretch  of 
imagination  he  could  imagine  him 
to  be  transformed  into  a  thing  so 
alien  and  so  horrible  to  his  nature 
as  a  Roman-catholic,  and  to  be 
present  at  a  meeting  which  should 
be  held  after  the  passing  of  this 
bill),  would  hardly  be  induced  to 
decline  entering  upon  the  pro- 
ceedings, because  the  adjournment 
from  some  previous  meeting  had 
not  been  formally  recorded.  Was 
it  not  obvious,  then,  that  if  the 
power  of  meeting  at  all  should  be 
left  to  the  Roman-catholics,  (and 
God  forbid  that  such  should  ever 
be  taken  away),  that  the  disposi- 
tion would  be  in  no  way  lessened 
by  such  a  provision  — >  that  the 
excitement  would  rather  be  in- 


creased, and  that  all  the  dangers 
which  were  apprehended  from 
such  meetings  would  exist  in  their 
full  force,  Just  as  if  no  such  re- 
striction on  their  power  to  adjourn 
had  ever  been  enacted?  He  would 
next  advert  to  the  subject  of  the 
rent,  with  respect  to  which  so 
much  had  been  said.  He  was 
ftee  to  confess  he  thought  the 
name  ill  chosen  and  objectionable. 
But  when  this  had  been  admitted, 
he  asked  their  lordships  whether 
it  became  them  to  pass  such  a 
bill  as  was  now  before  them, 
merely  on  account  of  an  improper 
phrase.  The  real  question  was, 
not  what  was  called,  but  whether 
any  improper  power,  any  undue 
violence  had  been  used  to  collect 
that  rent.  If  any  authority  had 
been  exercised,  if  any  attempt  in 
the  nature  of  a  distress  had  been 
made  to  enforce  the  payment  of 
that  rent,  then,  indeed,  something 
like  a  case  would  have  been  made 
out  by  those  who  supported  the 
measure.  But  he  had  also  to 
complain  that  there  was  something 
like  special  pleading  in  the  terms 
of  the  bills  with  respect  to  this. 
The  words  used  were  "levy  and 
receive."  These  two  words,  the 
meaning  of  which  werS  wholly 
different,  were  coupled  together, 
if  not  with  an  insidious  intent,  at 
least  so  as  to  produce  an  unfair 
effect.  To  levy  money  in  any 
way  but  by  the  authority  of  par- 
liament was  unquestionably  illegal; 
but  this  the  Catholic  Association 
had  not  done,  and  had  not  at- 
tempted to  do.  To  prevent 
money  from  being  Veceived,  while, 
one  party  was  willing  to  pay  and 
the  other  to  receive,  was  wholly 
beyond  the  authority  of  parliament. 
He  would  ask,  whether  by  any 
stretch  of  human   ingenuity,,  by 
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any  species  of  inquisition  more 
searching  and  more  rigorous  than 
had   been  invented  in  the  most 
catholic  or  the  most  bigoted  country 
that  the  world  ever  yet  contained, 
an  accurate  account  could  be  ex- 
torted of  every  shilling  that  had 
been  received,  from  whom  it  had 
been  received,  and  towhatpurposes 
it  had  been  applied?  He  would  not 
detain    their  lordships  by  going 
into  a  consideration  of  the  various 
means   by  which  the    provisions 
of  the  bill  before  them  could  be 
evaded.      It  was  enough  that  it 
was  obvious,  as  he  doubted  not  it 
was  to  every  one  who  heard  him, 
that  it  could  be  so  evaded.     The 
bill,   to  be   effectual,  must  take 
away  from  the  catholics  the  dispo- 
sition or  the  power  to  do  as  they 
had  hitherto  done;  and  since  it 
was  in  every  way  imjpossible  for 
the  authority  of  die  legislature  to 
effect  tliis,    the  matter  which   it 
affected  to  remedy  would  be  worse 
after  it  had  passed  than  it  had 
been  before.    The  evil  was  deeply 
and  firmly  fixed :  its  root  was  in 
the  state   of  society  in  Ireland. 
Everybody  knew  that  whole  na- 
tions and   communities  might  be 
held  under  an  arbitrary  domina- 
tion— that  the  influence  of  power 
might  wither  and  extinguish  all 
the    feelings   and    desires    which 
tended  to  exalt  and  improve  hu- 
man nature;  that  men  might  be 
held  in  a  state  of  servitude,  and 
even  reconciled  to  the  loss  of  all 
their  civil  rights  and  privileges. 
This  might  be  done — this  had  been 
done:  but  what  arbitrary  power 
could  not  do  was,  to  keep  a  nation 
(and  the  catholics  of  Ireland  might, 
with  reference  to  their  numbers, 
be  called  a  nation)  in  a  state  of 
deprivation  of  their  natural  rights, 
while  they  were  intermixed  with 


another  people  who  were  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  all  the  blessings 
of  civil  liberty.     All  the  ingenuity 
of  the  most  learned  lawyers — all 
the  penal  statutes  which  mig^t  be 
heaped  upon  the  table  of  the  house, 
could  not  shut  the  door  against  the 
influence  of  such  freedom,  could 
not  intercept  the   feelings  which 
must  arise  from  the  interchanges 
of  sentiments,  the  communication 
of  wealth  between  the  nation  in 
thraldom  and  the  nation  which  was 
free.      The  very  blemishes    and 
defects — the  very  excesses  to  which 
the  enjo3rment  of  liberty  sometimes 
led,  would  be  loud  and  convincing 
exhortations  to  those  who   were 
without  their  fair  share  of  its  bless- 
ings, never  to  cease  strutting  ibr 
them   until  they  were   obtained. 
Their  very  obedience  to  the  laws 
would  teach  them,   that  the  re- 
ward of  that  obedience  was  the 
enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  which 
it  was  the  purchase.     If  the  en- 
joyment of  those  rights  were  with- 
held—still more,  if  the  attempt  to 
obtain  them  on  the  part  of  those 
firom   whom  they  were   withheld 
was  punished  by  penal  statutes — 
the  legislature   ought  not  to  be 
surprised  that  discontent  and  dis- 
order were  the  consequences.     If 
they  still  resolved  to  withhold  from 
the  catholics  the  light  and  warmth 
of  the  sun  of  the  British  consti- 
tution, they  must  not  be  surprised 
that  in  their  despair  they  should 
seek  the  assistance  of  those  wan- 
dering lights,  which  fitfully   and 
partially  illumined  the  atmosphere 
in  which   they  lived.     Let  their 
lordships  think  to  what  manner  of 
nation  it  was  that  they  were  asked 
to  apply  this  rigorous  and  unne- 
cessary restriction.     It  was  a  na- 
tion which  he  hardly  felt  himself 
able  to  describe,  and  to  which  he 
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should  therefore  apply  the  words 
of  8  writer  who  was  not  less  &ined 
for  the  force  and  beauty  of  his 
prose  writings,  than  for  the  inimit- 
able excellence  of  his  poetry. 
Milton,  in  speaking  of  the  English 
nation,  and  addressing  its  rulers, 
said,  "  Lords  and  commons  of 
England !  Consider  what  nation  it 
is  whereof  ye  are  the  governors : 
a  nation  not  slow  and  duU,  but  of 
a  quick,  ingenious,  and  piercing 
spirit ;  acute  to  invent,  subtile  and 
sinewy  to  discourse,  not  beneath 
the  reach  of  any  point  the  highest 
that  human  capacity  can  soar  to.*' 
Such  a  nation  did  he  (Lord  Lans- 
down)  think  Ireland  was.  He 
besought  the  house  to  remember, 
that  over  this  nation  there  was  ex- 
erted that  most  tremendous  en- 
gine of  modem  times — the  press; 
a  power  which,  like  that  of  elec- 
tricity, roused  the  latent  fire  which 
existed  in  every  part  of  the  na- 
tional economy,  woke  every  sym- 
pathy of  human  nature  to  the  keen 
enjoyment  of  the  advantages  which 
existed  for  the  universal  good  of 
society.  The  people  of  Ireland 
were  invited  to  participate  in  all 
die  enterprises  which  England 
undertook;  they  were  invited  to 
participate  in  the  advantages  of 
the  extensive  commerce  which  was 
one  of  the  chief  distinctions  of 
England  amongst  the  other  nations 
of  die  world,  and  in  all  the  hopes 
of  higher  and  more  noble  things  to 
which  diat  commerce  gave  kmrth: 
they  were  invited  to  enter  the 
army  and  the  navy,  and  they  were 
taught  to  imbibe  a  love  of  honour, 
and'  to  seek  for  its  reward :  they 
•were  invited  to  become  the  pos- 
sessors of  landed  property— (one 
day  hii  lordship  should  ta^  ooca- 
.aion  to  show  the  house  to  what 
«Ktent  diey  had  accepted  this  invi- 


tadoR)~-and«  consequendy,  to  en- 
courage a  wish  to  cultivate  those 
honourable  relations,  and  to  ob- 
tain that  distinction  to  which  the 
possession  of  landed  property  na- 
turally led  them  to  look,  ^d  which 
would  alone  enable  them  to  make 
to  their  country  a  fitdng  return 
for  those  honours.  Afler  these 
feelings  had  been  excited— after 
these  hopes  had  been  encouraged, 
did  their  lordships  diink  that  by 
penal  acts  of  parliament  they  could 
,  stifle  the  discontent  which  disap- 
pointment liad  engendered,  or  cure 
the  sickness  which  was  the  conse- 
quence of  those  hopes  delayed?  It 
was  not  by  making,  but  by  repeal- 
ing penal  statutes  that  they  could 
hope  to  effect  such  a  purpose. 
Such  instruments  were  wholly  un- 
equal and  unfitted  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

"  The  elements 

**  Of  which  your  swords  are  temper*!!,  may 

"as  well 
"  Wound  the   loud    winds,  or  with  be- 

**  mocked  at  sUba 
«  im  the  still-closing  wateia." 

They  must  remove  the  necessity 
for  such  meetings  as  that  against 
which  the  bill  was  levelled,— -diat 
alone  would  extinguish  the  mis* 
diief,  and  for  ever  annihilate  the 
necessity  of  attempting  to  put 
down  discontents.  Since,  how* 
ever,  this  bill  had  been  laid  upon 
their  lordships'  table,  he  had  en- 
tertained additional  hopes  that 
those  discontents  would  be  for 
ever  composed.  A  circumstance 
had  occumd  widiin  the  lasteight- 
and-forty  hours,  which,  if  he  Imew 
any  thing  of  the  cadiolic  body, 
must  exert  a  healing  influence  over 
them,  and  teach  £em  the  policy 
of  suspending,  for  a  time  at  least, 
die  an^  fedings  which  they  had, 
not  widiottt  reason,  entertained. 
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They  had  now  much  to  look  for — 
much  to  hope  for.  He  could  not 
sit  down  without  expressing  his 
opinion  on  this  particular  part  of 
the  subject ;  and  if  he  wished  that 
any  part  of  what  he  said  should  be 
heard,  or  should  reach  the  mem- 
bers of  the  catholic  body,  it  was 
this:  he  conscientiously  believed 
that  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  other 
house  of  parliament,  there  were 
many  persons  who  had  voted,  or 
who  were  about  to  vote,  for  the 
bill  before  them,  but  who  were 
nevertheless  as  warm  friends  to 
tliem,  and  to  their  cause,  as  any 
persons  in  this  world.  This  he 
wished  the  catholics  to  know  and 
to  be  convinced  of;  and  he  wished 
them,  moreover,  particularly  to 
place  their  full  confidence  in  those 
who  were  their  real  friends.  He 
believed  the  bill  could  not  succeed 
in  the  object  which  it  had  in  view, 
for  tlie  grounds  he  had  stated;  and 
that  it  would  never  be  called  into 
action,  because  it  Would  be  evaded, 
or  because  it  would  be  rendered 
unnecessary.  In  this  belief,  he 
conduded  what  he  had  to  say. 
Having  stated  his  objections  to 
the  bill,  he  should  not  oppose  it 
in  its  fiiture  stages  with  so  much 
pertinacity  as  he  should  otherwise 
have  felt  it  his  duty  to  display ;  and 
he  sat  down  in  the  fervent  hope 
that  the  measure  to  which  he  had 
alluded,  might  have  the  effect  of 
restoring  peace  and  tranquillity 
to  Ireland,  and  prosperity  to  its 
people. 

The  Earl  of  Harrawby  said, 
that  in  the  objectiCMia  the  noble 
.ikiarquis  had  made  to  the  bill,  it 
appeared  to  him  that  he  did  not 
deny  the  existence  of  the  danger 
which  it  proposed  to  remedy,  bat 
.he  doubted  whether  its  opexatioii 
would  be  pennanendy  ^bctiial. 


It  said,  that  the  enactmenu  of  the 
.hill  might  be  evaded.     It  doubt- 
less would  not  be  difficult  for  io- 
geoious  persons  to  find  means  of 
evading  this  or  any  other  law;  but 
he  entertained  a  most   sanguine 
hope,  that  when  the  association 
.should  have  been  declared  illegal, 
it  would  no  longer  be  continued. 
It  could  not  be  said  that  govern- 
ment had  proposed  the  measure 
hastily.     Ministers  had  waited  for 
eighteen    months  to  see  whether 
the  association  would  conduct  it- 
self in  such  a  way  as  to  justify  Ae 
tolerance  of  it;  but  finding  that 
the  very  reverse  had  happened, 
they  were  compelled  to  cadi  upon 
government  to  put  it  down.    Sup- 
posing that  the  association  had 
been  allowed  to  continue  in   its 
course,  what  would  have  been  the 
consequence?     Who  could  doubt 
that  it  would  have  been  met  by 
other  associations  ?  He  was  firmly 
persuaded,  that  if  government  had 
not  adopted  measures  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  association,  there 
would  have  been  not  one  rival 
parliament,  but  two  on  the  other 
side  of  the  channel.     He  wished 
the  bill  to  pass,  because  he  thought 
it  was  the  duty  of  parliament  to 
provide,  as  well  as  it  could  under 
existing  circumstanoes,    for    the 
tranquillity  of  Ireland.   Wheney^ 
he  had  attempted,  however  feebly, 
to  advocate  the  cause  of  the  Ro- 
man-catholics, he  did  it,  not  so 
much  with  a  view  to  their  exclu- 
sive benefit,  as  because  he  con- 
sidered that  their  admission    to 
civil  rights  was  fully  as  much  fivr 
the  advantage  of  the  protestaat 
state — ay,  and  of  the  protestant 
church  too— as  for  the  cathoUes 
themselves.    Whenever  that  qtte»- 
tion  should  be  again  discussed  in 
that  house,  as  he  trusted  it  soon 
wouldt 
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wotild,  and  he  should  then  have 
die  pleasure  of  ^oitibatting,  mde'by 
side,  with  "his  *ndlAe' friend  oppo-  ' 
site,  he  wished  thtal  it  ahbnld  come 
before  Ihetn  with  every  advan^ 
tage — he  wishM'tHat,  instead  of 
being  obliged  C6  Habk  his  inven- 
tion to  find  ex^uises  for  tlieir  con- 
duct, interpretations  for  their  ex- 
pressions, hnd  paDiatives  for  tb^it 
deliberate  resolutions,  which  he 
grieved  to  say,  had  done  die  ca- 
tholic cause  more  injury  than  ten 
diousand  calumnies  of  its  enemies 
could  have  effected— he  wished, 
instead  of  this,  to  be,  able  to  show 
those  persons  who  doubted  the 
loyalty  of  the  catholics,  that,  how- 
ever they  had  been  misled  by  per- 
aoiis,  some  perhaps  meaning  well, 
and  some  perhaps  meaning  ill,  they 
had  immediately,  in  obedience  to 
the  declared  will  of  parliament, 
abandoned  the  attitude  which 
every  body  must  allow  was  more 
or  less  menacing  in  which  they 
had  placed  thenfisdves.  The  pre- 
sent measure  would  afibrd  the 
catholics  an  opportunity  of  prov- 
ing, that  however  they  had  been 
misled,  they  would  nevertheless 
readily  submit  to  the  Authority  of 
parliament.  By  so  submitting, 
they  would  advantage  their  cause 
more  than  all  the  arguments  of 
their  most  able  advocates  could 
do.  To  conclude,  he  supported 
the  biU — ^he  would  not  say  not- 
ivithstami&ig — but  because  of  his 
attachment  to  the  catholic  cause. 

The  house  then  divided.  The 
numbers  were — content,  146 ;  not 
content,  44;  majority,  102. 

Adjourned  at  a  quarter  before 
twelve  o'dock. 

Home  ofOmnmonSy  March  S. — 
Sir  T.  Lethbnige  brought  in  a 
biQ  for  malting  a  ship-canal  firom 
^leaton  Bay,  in  the  county  of  De- 


von, to  Bridgewater  Bay,  on  the 
Bristol  Channel.— The  bill  was 
read  a  first  time;  and  on  the 
question  that  it  be  read  a  second 
fhne, 

Sir  T.  Leihhridge  shortly  ex- 
plained the  nKture  of  the  proposed 
canal.  It  was  intended  diat  it 
should  admit  of  vessels  of  200 
tons  burden ;  and  one  of  the  chief 
advantages  which  it  held  out  to 
the  public  was  the  time  which 
would  be  saved,'  and  the  risk  to 
men  and  cargoes  which  would  be 
avoided  by  its  affording  a  way  to 
ships  without  the  necessity  of  their 
passing  the  dangerous  navigation 
of  theland's-end.  The  plan  had 
been  submitted  to,  and  had  re- 
ceived the  approbation  of,  many 
persons  who  were  best  enabled  to 
pronounce  upon  it,  and  they  had 
all  agreed  that  it  would  be  highly 
advantageous.  He  wished  it  to 
be  particularly  understood,  that 
this  was  in  no  way  like  the  many 
delusive  schemes  which  were  now 
so  firequently  got  up.  He  hoped 
he  should  be  the  last  man  to  ad- 
vocate any  such  schemes,  because 
he  believed  they  were  all  highly 
imurious  to  the  country.  The 
whole  of  the  capital  required  for 
this  canal  had  been  actually  sub- 
scribed, and  amounted  to  £00,0001. 
Hie  canal  would  pass  through  a 
very  considerable  extent  of  coim- 
try,  some  of  which  was  of  a  poor, 
and  others  of  a  rich  description. 
The  number  of  persons  over  whose 
property  it  was  to  pass,  was  about 
1,000.  Of  these,  918  had  been 
applied  to,  and  only  60  of  that 
number  ofiered  any  objection  to 
it.  It  was  to  pass  near  and  through 
several  large  towns,  die  commerce 
of  which  would  be  considerably 
benefited  by  it.  The  coasting 
trade  would  also  be  made  more 
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securey  because  it  was  intended  to 
form  spacious  bays  at  each  end 
of  the  canal,  one  of  which  would 
offer  a  harbour  to  ships  in  the 
British,  and  the  other  to  those  in 
the  Bristol  channel,  in  case  of 
storms ;  and  lastly,  by  the  facility 
/  of  communication  which  it  would 
aiflbrd,  the  traffic  between  England 
and  Ireland  would  be  materially 
improved. 

Sir  J.  Yorke  feared  that  the 
proposed  canal  might  have  a  de- 
trimental effect  ou  the  coasting 
trade,  and,  by  shortening  it,  de- 
stroy that  service  which  had  for 
many  years  been  so  excellent  a 
nursery  for  seamen,  and  contri- 
buted in  a  very  great  degree  to  the 
brilliant  victories  which  had  dis- 
tinguished the  arms  of  this  nation 
by  sea. 

The  bill  was  read  a  second  time, 
and  ordered  to  be  committed. 

Mr,  MoberUfj  after  presenting  • 
a  petition  from  the  parish  of  St. 
Af arylebonc,  for  the  repeal  of  the 
assessed  taxes,  rose,  in  pursuance 
of  his  notice,  to  bring  forward  an 
express  motion  upon  the  subject. 
To  judge  by  the  state  of  the 
house,  die  honourable  gentleman 
said  (which  was  remarkably  thin 
at  that  moment),  a  stranger  would 
ahnost  imagine  that  some  subject 
of  very  slight  interest  was  to  be 
discussed:  of  this,  however,  he 
was  certain,  that  any  person  who 
would  go  from  house  to  house 
throughout  the  country,  would 
find  nine  voices  in  it  out  oi  ten 
in  &vour  of  the  proposal  which 
he  was  bringing  forward*  Concur- 
ring with  the  principles  laid  down 
by  the  right  non.  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  on  the  subjects 
in  general  of  foreign  pdicy  and 
firee  trade,  still  he  was  fiur  from 
satisfied  with  the  relief  which  the 


present  plan  of  that  right  boo* 
gentleman  afforded.  He  did  not 
say  that  the  country  was  distress- 
ed, but  still  it  had  a  right  to  all 
the  relief  which  could  be  given ; 
and  he  did  contend,  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  project  fell  short 
of  the  principles  which  he  pro- 
fessed. With  respect,  for  ex- 
ample, to  the  article  of  hemp; 
there  was  a  reduction  on  that 
commodity,  but  not  a  sufficient 
one.  By  bringing  the  raw  article 
to  England  at  a  low  price,  our 
own  artisans  would  derive  a  pro- 
fit from  the  manufacture  of  it ; 
but  the  duty,*  which  had  been  30, 
still  remained  at  15  per  cent. 
Again,  for  the  reduction  upon 
coffee— the  article  was  ill  selected. 
There  were  a  hundred  petitions 
upon  the  table  to  repeal  the  duty 
on  twenty  other  commodities,  and 
not  one  to  repeal  tke  duty  on 
coffee.  The  next  item  in  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer's  list 
was  wine ;  her^  was  a  reduction, 
but  not  of  the  kind  which  the 
country  wanted.  An  attempt  had 
been  made  to  call  wine  an  article 
of  necessity — something  or  other 
hinted  about  "  the  sick."  He 
left  that  argument  to  those  who 
thought  they  could  make  any 
thing  of  it;  he  considered  wine 
to  be  merely  an  article  of  luxury, 
and  an  article  the  repeal  of  duty 
on  which  would  not  benefit  the 
labouring  classes  a  £uthing.  While 
necessaries  were  out  of  men's 
reach,  it  was  not  a  time  to  repeal 
a  tax  upon  superfluities.  The 
right  hon.  the  chancellor  oi  the  ex« 
c^uer  talked  of  the  benefits  of 
foreign  trade ;  an  increased  con* 
sumption  at  home  causing  neoes- 
sarily  fresh  demands  for  our 
own  produce  at  home;  but  did 
the  hon,  gentleman  really  think — 

fiyr 
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to  the  qiiefttion  of  increased  eon- 
smnption  came  to  that — that,  be- 
cause he  had  reduced  the  dtiiy  on 
wine  one-half,  every  family  in 
England,  where  they  had  drank 
one  botde  would  now  drink  two  ? 
British  spirits  formed  another 
item  among  the  reductions;  and 
then  there  came  the  plea  of  smug- 
gUng:  and  yet  he  was  not  satis- 
fied. For  the  measure  of  last 
session  reducing  the  duty  on 
Scotch  spirits,  it  had  merely  served 
to  carry  all  the  smugglers  straight 
to  tlie  border.  To  put  half  a 
crown  duty  upon  spirits  in  Scot- 
land, while  the  duty  in  England 
was  half  a  guinea,  was  actually  to 
give  a  bounty  to  the  contraband 
trade.  The  present  measure,  at 
best,,  was  but  doing  things  by 
halves ;  for  the  reduction  was  not 
sufficient  to  prevent  smuggling: 
if  any  thing  could  be  done,  it  must 
be  by  an  equalization  of  duties. 
But  his  main  objection  to  t)ie 
measure  was  this  ; — there  were 
conmiodities  out  of  number,  a 
reduction  of  the  duties  upon  which 
would  have  goae  as  far  to  dimi- 
nish smu^ling  as  this  reduction 
npon  spirits ;  and  yet  the  right  hon. 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
elected  peculiarly  to  cheapen  that 
particular  article  the  use  of  which 
tended  pre-eminently  to  demo- 
ralize and  destroy  our  population ; 
if  this  was  getting  rid  of  smug- 
gling, which  he  denied,  it  was 
certainly  meeting  one  evil  by  the 
introduction  of  another.  The  re- 
peal of  the  duty  on  rum,  he  (Mr* 
Haberly)  would  leave  to  those 
who  understood  the  matter  better 
than  he  did  himself.  In  the  re- 
peal of  the  duty  on  cider  he  con- 
curred ;  in  many  counties  it  would 
he  a  convenience  to  the  lower 
classes.  Upon  iron,  as  upon  hemp» 
n25. 


he  did  not  think  that  the  reduc- 
tion had  gone  far  enough;  and 
he  repeated,  that  a  reduction  of 
the  duties  on  tea,  tobacco,  soap, 
candles,  silk,  and  a  great  variety 
of  other  articles,  would  have  been 
more  useful  than  the  reducticms 
whichx  had  been  granted  upon 
wine  and  British  spirits.  But 
he  now '  came  to  the  assessed 
taxes,  which  formed  the  main  ob- 
ject of  his .  motion ;  and  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  with 
what  had  beeii  done  upon  that 
subject,  the  country  was  entirely 
dissatisfied.  The  main  desire  was 
to  get  rid  of  the  house  and  win- 
dow taxes:  for  the  rest  of  the 
duties,  he  was  chiefly  anxious 
about  them,  inasmuch  as  that  an 
entire  repeal,  by  getting  rid  of  the 
commissionership,  womd  save  the 
country  just  300,000/.  a  year.  On 
the  propriety  of  repealing  direct 
taxes  always  in  preference  to  in- 
direct ones,  there  could  not  be  a 
question;  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, in  his  speech  on  the  budget 
two  years  since,  had  admitted  it. 
By  getting  rid  of  the  assessed 
taxes,  we  got  rid  of  all  the  ma- 
chinery connected  with  them ;  of 
all  that  system  of  visitation  and 
vexation  which  people  thought 
noore  of  than  the  money  which 
they  paid,  and  for  the  means,  of 
doing  that — apart  from,  all  sur- 
plus— he  had  a  fund  instantly  at 
command  for  it— the  sinking-fund* 
He  was  scarcely  less  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  the  sinking  fund  than 
he  was  for  the  repeal  of  the  taxes, 
so  completely  did  he  look  upon  it 
as  a  delusion  in  every  view  that 
regarded  the  public  service.  With, 
all  our  sinking  fund,  5,000,000^, 
a  year,  the  national  debt  was 
greater  now  than  it  had  been  in 
the  year  181(.  With  the  assist* 
Q.  anc9 
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^nee  of  that  most  incomprehemible 
measure,  the  half-pay  consolida- 
tion scheme,  we  had  got  our  debt, 
from  868,000,000/.  in  1816,  to 
880,000,000/.  in  1825.  The  late 
Mr.  Ricardo  had  said  truly,  that 
he  would  trust  no  government 
with  a  sinking  fund  ;  that  it  would 
always  be  seized  by  the  minister 
whenever  he  wanted  it ;  in  fact,  it 
had  been  so :  it  had  been  seized 
by  the  right  hon.  gent.  Formerly, 
we  had  been  told  that  it  was  for 
the  daily  purchases  that  the  sink- 
ing fund  was  valuable ;  that  those 
purchases  (though  they  meant 
nothing)  kept  it  up  on  public 
credit.  Now  those  daily  pur- 
chases were  thought  less  neces- 
sary, and  part  of  the  fund  was 
put  to  other  purposes.  He  did 
not  mean  to  deny  that  the  charge 
ttpon  our  debt  had  been  diminish- 
ed. Though  its  nominal  amount 
was  greater,  the  reduction  of  the 
four  and  five  per  cents,  had  less- 
ened the  cost  to  the  country. 
But  how  had  this  saving  been 
effected— by  the  operation  of  the 
sinking  fund  ? — Not  a  jot.  It  was 
the  consequence  of  that  general 
prosperity  in  the  country  which 
had  resulted  from  a  decreased 
taxation.  Whatever  might  have 
been  the  case  at  a  former  time,  this 
fact  was  clear  now,  public  credit 
needed  no  sinking  fund  to  support 
it.  He  considered  that  fund  as 
worse  than  useless,  as  delusory 
and  dangerous.  It  was  possible  , 
ihat  there -were  gentlemen  who 
might  not  be  inclined  to  go  all 
lengths  with  him,  but  would  think 
a  repeal  of  a  portion  of  the  as- 
sessed taxes  sufficient.  With  re- 
gard to  the  house  and  window 
tax,  he  could  hear  of  but  one  ex- 
pression among  all  ranks — that 
they  ought  at  once  to  be  got  rid 
of.     The  hon.  member,  after  ob- 


serving that  his  eattmates  were 
formed  tipon  the  produce  of  tlie 
various  duties  for  the  last  year, 
stated  that  the  total  amount  to 
which  the  repeal  would  go  was 
about  8,970,000/.  He  should  sit 
down  by  moving  the  following  re- 
solution : — **  That  the  house  and 
window  taxes — the  tax  on  ser* 
vants  and  carriages — the  tax  on 
horses,  dogs,  hair-powder,  game, 
and  horse-dealers'  licences,  and 
armorial  bearings — that  it  was 
expedient  that  the  whole  of  these 
duties  should  cease." 

Mr,  Leycester  seconded  the 
resolution  proposed  by  his  hon* 
friend  Mr.  Maberly. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Excke- 
quer  was  something  surprised, 
after  hearing  the  arguments  of  the 
honourable  member  for  Abingdon, 
that  he  should  not  have  either 
waited  a  few  evenings  longer  to 
bring  forward  his  motion,  or  have 
brought  it  forward  in  rather  a 
different  way ;  because  the  hon* 
gentleman  grounded  the  feaaibiHty 
of  his  project  upon  the  extinction 
of  the  sinking  fund ;  and  upon  that 
subject  distinctly  die  honourable 
member  for  Aberdeen  had  given 
notice  of  a  motion ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Westminster  had  a  motion 
coming  forward  upon  that  part  of 
the  honourable  gentleman's  speech 
which  related  to  the  house  and 
window  tax.  As  the  caae  stqpd, 
however,  he  (the  chancellor  of  die 
exchequer)  would  make  a  few  ob- 
servations in  support  of  the  ooune 
which  he  lately  mougfat  it  neces- 
sary to  adopt ;  and  doing  this,  he 
shoidd  proceed  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  the  honourable  member 
for  Abingdon  found  fault,  not  with 
the  principles  which  he  maintained, 
but  with  bis  afqplication  of  tliem. 
The  arguments  of  the  honoorable 
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-menber  went  direct  to  die  abo- 
lition of  the  whole  of  the  assessed 
taxes.  He  did  not  contend  that 
the  1,500,000/.  of  surplus  should 
not  be  applied  in  reducing  the 
duties  upon  articles  of  eomnion 
consumption ;  but  that  three  mil- 
lions and  a  half  more  of  reduction 
should  be  added,  by  getting  rid  of 
the  ainking  fund  altogether.  First, 
then,  with  reference  to  the  articles 
already  reduced — with  several  of 
these  die  honourable  member  felt 
displeased.  The  15  per  cent, 
duty  remaining  on  hemp,  die  hon. 
member  complained  <k;  but  he 
could  assure  .htm,  that  those  in- 
terested in  the  article  felt  the  re- 
daction given  a  very  considerable 
boon.  It  would  be  remembered, 
too,  that  though  this  remaining 
duty,  at  the  present  low  price  of 
hemp,  amounted  to  15  per  cent.,  it 
would  fall  to  a  lower  rate,  if,  as 
was  very  probable,  the  commodity 
itself  should  rise  in  value.  The 
next  item  complained  of  was  the 
redoction  upon  co£Pee:  this  was 
called  a  shght  Jind  unnecessary 
article  to  nudce  alteration  in.  He 
could  only  reply,  that  it  was  an 
article  in  very  general  use,  and 
one  which  would  be  more  generally 
in  use  if  the  duty  upon  it  were 
lighter.  For  some  years  past,  its 
eoDsumption  had  been  decreasing, 
which  was  a  certain  sign  that  the 
duty  was  higher  thab  it  could  bear ; 
and  upon  the  propriety  of  enoou- 
raging  in  our  West  India  posses- 
sioDs,  die  growlii  of  all  |RX>duce 
wliicii  eould  be  raised  with  little 
slave  lalKMir,  be  (the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer)  apprehended  that, 
cm  neidier  aide  ortlie  house,  diere 
could  be  any  doubt*  .Wkfa  respect 
to  die  artkle  of  wine^  he  still  con- 
tended that  wine  was  B«t  a  mere 
article  of  luxwy;  and  evm  if  it 


were  so,  he  saw  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  placed  within  the 
reach  of  the  middle  classes  of  so- 
ciety. The  very  arguments  which 
the  hon.  member  for  Abingdon 
had  made  use  of  against  die  re- 
duction of  the  duties  on  wines, 
were  just  the  reverse  of  those 
which  had  been  urged  a  diousand 
dmes  over  on  different  occasions 
by  the  honourable  gendemen  who 
set  round  him.  The  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  British  spirits  the  hon. 
member  particularly  found  findt 
with — ^any  other  commodi^  whai- 
evor,  and  twenty  were  named,  die 
tax  had  better  be  repealed  upon,. 
But  the  honourable  meotfier  fiirgot 
that  as  the  article  of  spirits  stood, 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  do 
something  in  the  way  of  alteration. 
It  was  impossible,  after  reducing 
the  duties  (to  prevent  smuggling} 
in. Ireland  and  Scodand,  thiat  the 
tax  could  be- left  at  Us.  a  gallon  in 
Scotland,  and  lOs.  6d.  in  England. 
And,  for  the  complaint  that  this 
measure  did  not  complete  the  pur- 
pose-^that,  as  there  was  still  a 
duty,  smuggling  mightsdll  exist-^ 
that  argument  was  perfectly  true ; 
but  it  must  be  recoUected,  every 
diing  could  not* be  done  at  once. 
The  hon.  member  for  Abingdon 
wished  that  the  duties  had  been 
taken  off  tea^  or  off  tobacco,  ra- 
ther dian  spirits;  but  even  f^hat 
project  would  not  be  found  entirely 
£ree  from  objeedon.  The  rednc«- 
donof  duty  given  on  spirits  had 
cost  the  revenue  750,000/;  -  Now, 
the  duty  on  tobacco  affiiided 
6^000,000/.;  and  to  have  reduced 
it  less  than  50  per  cent  woidd  harve 
been  to  give  no*  benefit  to  ihe  con^ 
somer.  Then  say  that,  -allowing 
lor  increased  eonsumpdoi^  the  loss 
of  duty  instead  of  SO  per  cent; 
enne  to  95,  still  the  cost  of  diat 
o  2  reduction 
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reduction  would  be  750,000i» ; 
which,  added  to  the  reduction 
given  in  spirits,  and  the  whole 
disposable  sum  of  1,500,000/.  was 
at  an  end.  Again,  for  the  article 
of  tea — certainly,  the  duty  was 
heavy  enough  on  that  commodity 
— it  was  100  per  cent.,  and  it  m-o- 
duced  3,000,000/.  But  if  the  duty 
on  tea  were  reduced,  it  must  be 
reduced  to  a  great  extent — per- 
hiqn  not  less  than  three*fourths 
taken  off.  Here  then  would  be  a 
loss,  at  first  sight,  of  2,250,000/. ; 
but  suppose  the  eventual  loss  only 
•to  reach  1,000,000/.,  where  were 
the  funds  from  which  these  enor- 
mous deficiencies-  could  be  made 
iip? 

Mr.  Maherly  rose  to  explain. 
His  arguments  were  mistaken. 
He  had  not  intended  to  recom- 
mend all  those  reductions,  nor  any 
of  them,  to  the  extent,  perhaps, 
imagined  by  the  right  honourable 
gentleman. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer  had  not  intended  to  mistate ; 
but  he  was  still  fully  prepared  to 
show  that  no  funds  in  any  way  dis- 
posable could  meet  the  views  of 
the  honourable  member  for  Abing- 
don. For,  after  all,  it  was  the 
assessed  taxes,  according  to  that 
honourable  member,  that  were  the 
real  taxes  to  be  repealed ;  and  that 
object  was  to  be  efiected  by  giving 
up  die  sinking  fund.  Now  the 
house  would  remember  that,  with 
reference  to  the  assessed  taxes, 
something  had  been  done  already* 
Within  the  last  four  years  asses* 
ted  taxes  had  been  repealed  to  the 
•mount  of  three  millions  and  a 
half-^that  was,  one  half  of  them 
bad  been  taken  off.  Out  of  ten 
millions « in  taxes  reduced,  three 
millions  and  a  half  had  hem  re- 
duced in  aflseased  taxes :  thiaww 


at  least  such  a  reasonable  prapor- 
tion  as  showed  no  inclination  to 
neglect  the  subject.     And  the  hiUL 
member  for  Abingdon's  plan  was — 
**  Get  rid  of  the  sinkihg  fund,  and 
you  may  repeal  all  the  assessed 
taxes  that    remain."     The   hon. 
member  was  mistaken ;  either  be 
was  wrong  in  one  of  his  state- 
ments, or  even  the  giving  up  of  the^ 
sinking  fund  would  not    enable 
government  to  meet    his  views. 
For,  according  to  the  honourable 
member*s  account  of  the  sinking 
fund  itself,  it  vras  not  a  fund  of 
5,000,000/.,    but   one    only    of 
d,000,000/.      Now,   if  the    hon. 
member  was  right  here,  even  the 
application  of  the   sinking  fund 
would    not  be  sufficient  for  his 
purposes.     It  would  be  ridiculous 
to  leave  the  finances  of  the  coun- 
try in  that  state,  so  that  it  would 
become  a  matter  of  doubt  whether 
there  should  be  a  million  of  sur- 
plus, or  a  million  of  deficit.  Several 
honourable  members  on  the  otfaor 
side  had  admitted  the  eiqiediency 
of  retaining  a  surplus ;  but  the 
motion  of  die  honourable  member 
would  destroy  all  surplus.     As  to 
the  observadon  of  the  honourable 
member,  that  his  (the  chanodlor 
of  the  exchequer's)   propondona 
respecting  the  reduction  of  dudea 
had  created  universal  disappoint- 
ment in  die  country,  he  would 
only  observe,  that  any  such  feeling 
had  not  been  expressed  to  him, 
nor  did  he  believe  that  it  existed 
in  die  country.  He  rather  thought* 
that  if  the  opinions  of  the  public 
could  be  known  on  this  point,  it 
would  be  found  that  the  course 
which  he  had  pointed  out  was  odb- 
sidered  as  most  consistent  wkh  a 
fair,  just,  and  enlightened  regaid 
to  the  interests  of  Sm  country. 
After  aooie  obaervadons  finm 
Mr. 
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Mr.  Hmkisflon  and  some  other 
members,  the  house  divided,  when 
the  bill  was  lost  by  111  against 
64. — Adjourned. 

Hoiut  of  LardSf  March  9. — 
The  royal  assent  was  given  to  the 
Irndi  unlawitd  societies  bill. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr. 
Peel  obtained  leave  to  bring  in 
the  eonsolidation  juries  bill. 

Sir  T.  Lethhridge  presented 
several  petitions  in  favour  of  the 
western  ship  canal  bill.  The  hon. 
baronet  then  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill. 

Sir  /.  Ywke  said  he  had  no 
wish  to  oppose  the  bill ;  his  only 
anxiety  was  that  it  might  not 
interfere  with  the  nursery  for  sea- 
men which  we  had  in  our  coasting 
trade.  He  would  wish  to  ask  his 
hen.  friend  whether  the  company 
was  prepared  to  lay  by  a  certain 
sum  of  money,  to  be  expended  in 
case  this  cut  across  the  country 
did  not  succeed,  to  fill  it  up 
again? 

Sir  T.  Lethbridge  said  he  was 
not  prepared  to  do  any  such  thing. 
As  to  the  nursery  for  seamen,  he 
thought  the  objections  made  on 
that  head  had  been  already  suffi- 
ciently answered. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  second 
time,  and  referred  to  a  select  com- 
mittee. 

The  house  then  resolved  itself 
into  a  committee  of  supply. 

The  house  resumed,  and  the 
report  of  the  committee  was  or- 
dered to  be  taken  into  further 
oonaideration  on  Monday  next. 

Lord  Pdlmerston  moved  that 
the  house  do  resoWe  itself  into  a 
committee  upon  the  mutiny  act. 

The  house  then  resolved  itself 
into  a  committee. 

The  nmrine  mutiny  bill  was 
committed. 


The  house  resumed— ihe  report 
to  be  received  on  Monday. 

Mr*  Martin  moved  the  second 
reading  of  his  cruelty  to  animals 
bill,  which  was  lost  by  50  against  S2. 

The  second  reading  of  the  dis- 
senters' mamage  bill  was  post* 
poned  to  Monday. 

The  other  orders  of  the  day 
were  then  disposed  of,  and  the' 
house  adjourned  at  one  o'clock. 

House  of  Lords,  March  15. — 
The  spring  guns  bill  went  through 
a  committee. 

House  of  Commons,  March  15. — 
Col.  Trench  obtained  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  building  a  quay 
and  terrace  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Thames.  Leave  was  also 
given  to  bring  in  bills  for  the  in- 
corporation and  sale  of  Canadian 
waste  lands ;  for  enclosing  waste 
lands  in  Van  Dieman's  Land ;  for 
the  regulations  of  co-partnerships 
in  Ireland.  The  assessed  taxes  bill 
was  read  a  third  time.  The  wine 
duties  bill  was  read  a  second  time. 

House  of  Lords,  March  18. — 
I'he  army  mutiny  bill  and  this 
marine  mutiny  bill  were  read  a 
second  time,  and  ordered  to  be 
committed  on  Monday. 

The  report  of  the  spring-guns 
bill  was  brought  up,  read,  and 
agreed  to. 

The  Scots  judicature  bill,  and 
the  assessed  taxes  bill,  went 
through  committees. — Adjourned 
to  Monday. 

House  of  Commons,  March  18. 
— On  the  motion  that  the  house 
do  resolve  itself  into  a  committee 
of  supply, 

Mr,  Goulbum  moved  a  swn  of 
15,652/.  on  account,  for  the  ex* 
penses  of  the  protestant  charter 
schools. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  resolution  \was  ifor 
granting 
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grandng  a  sum  of  5, 1601.  on  ac- 
count, to  the  society  for  discoun- 
tenancing vice  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Hume  wished  that  the  ri^t 
hon.  secretary  would  consent  to 
lay  before  the  house  a  return  of 
the  prayer*books  and  tracts  dis- 
tributed by  this  society  in  Ireland. 

Mr,  GoHlbum  said  that  this  so- 
ciety had  already  gone  to  some  ex- 
pense in  the  erection  of  buildings. 

Sir  J,  Newport  again  objected 
to  the  practice  of  these  societies, 
of  takinff  steps  in  which  they 
could  only  be  justified,  if  they 
were  permanent,  whereas  they 
were  depending  on  annual  grants. 
It  precluded  all  discussion  on  the 
Tote,  if  they  beforehand  laid  out 
money  and  involved  themselves  in 
debt,  which  was  to  be  made  good 
by  the  public. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed 
to ;  as  was  the  next,  for  a  grant  of 
^0,000/.,  on  account,  to  the  society 
for  educating  the  poor  in  Ireland. 

The  next  items  were,  a  grant  of 
M^f^7%L  on  account,  to  the  found- 
linff  hospital. 

A  grant  of  15,574^  on  account, 
to  the  house  of  industry  asylum, 
and  hospitals  attached. 

A  grant  of  5,6402.  to  the  Rich- 
mond (Dublin)  lunatic  asylum. 

A  grant  of  7,544/.  to  the  Hiber- 
liian  society,  for  the  suppmrt  of 
soldiers'  duldren* 

These  were  agreed  to,  widiout 
any  observation. 

A  grant  of  1,150/.  to  the  Hiber- 
nian marine  society. — Agreed  to. 

A  sum  not  exceeding  10,0001. 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  oom- 
toissioners  for  wide  streets  in 
Dublin.— Agreed  to. 

The  resohitions  of  2,500/.  for 
the  forming  society  of  Iidand* 
600/.  for  the  royal  Irish  academy, 
and  IfM.  fbr  die  commissioners 


ofdiaritable  bequests,  were  then 
successively  agreed  to. 

19,998/.  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  Irish  linen  board. 

SfiSlL  for  the  board  of  inland 
navigation  in  Ireland. 

The  remainder  of  the  estimates 
were  then  voted  without  any  divi- 
sion. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche^ 
quer  proposed  the  third  reading 
of  the  annual  duties  bill. 

Mr,  Sykest  af^er  expressing  hui 
regret  that  an  honourable  fnend 
of  his  was  not  now  in  his  place 
to  bring  forward  certain  objections 
to  some  provisions  of  this  billy 
which  he  (Mr.  Sykes)  knew  that 
hon.  gentleman  to  entertain,  d^ 
dared,  that  widi  die  leave  a£  the 
house,  he  must  now,  himself,  state 
a  few  of  those  in  which  he  en* 
tirely   concurred    with  the  hon; 

Cdeman  he  alluded  to.  Tlio 
ry  duty  that  was  cohdnuedi 
notwithstanding  the  generally  li** 
beral  and  improved  system  of  onr 
commercial  policy,  on  onr  East 
India  sugars,  was  a  grievous  re* 
straint  upon  our  trade,  and  a  most 
burdensome  tax  upon  Engfish 
consumers  of  die  article.  It  wis 
perfecdy  well  known  dot  all  the 
countries,  almost  widiout  an  ex- 
eepdon,  lying  widiin  twentyfive 
degrees  on  either  side  of  the 
Equator,  were  by  nature  adiqpted 
for  the  production  of  sugar ;  and 
yet^  audi  had  been  the  narrow  and 
mistaken  poUcy  of  our  govern* 
ments,  as  to  have  so  loaded  with 
duty  every  other  growth,  that  its 
imposts  might  be  said  to  have 
confined  the  growth  of  sugars  for 
our  nudket  to  a  few  sbmU  and 
isolated  spots  of  hmd  in  the 
Caribbean  sea.  Thoae  dudes 
amounted  to  a  prohibitbn  upon 
the  importation  of  sugar  x«isad  ia 
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«n/  other  couDtriea»  exception,  inr 
deed,  4n  our  vast  East  Indian  pos- 
sessiona ;  and  our  East  India  su- 
gars were  burdened  with  an  extra- 
ordinary weight  of  duty  also.    He 
called  upon  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  tlie  house  to  account  for 
this — namely,  why,  ^and  on  what 
grounds,  such  a  duty  had  been 
thought  proper  to  be  laid  upon  u 
most  important   produce  of  our 
Indian  empire,  which  Contained  a 
population  of  80,000,000  of  souls 
and    more — who   were  ready  to 
take  our  manufactures  of  us  to  a 
very  large  amoimt,  provided  only 
fiiat  they  could  find  in  our  mar- 
l^ets  a  vent  for  that  native  pro- 
duce?    If  he  was  told  that  the 
object  of  the  government  had  been 
to. protect  the  West  India  interest, 
he  must  contend  that  the  only 
effect  of  such  a  plan  was  to  keep 
up  and  sustain  a  cursed  and  de- 
testable system  of  slavery,    the 
existence  of  which  every  man  in 
that  house  must  join  with  him  in 
sincerely    deploring.      When    he 
stated  that  the  duty  on  West  India 
augars  was  27«.,  while  that  upon 
East  India  sugars  was  about  d7«., 
the  house  must  immediately  per* 
ceive  that  such  a  difference  as  10«. 
between  the  twoduties»  was  calcu- 
lated to  keep  one  of  these  sugars 
almost  entirely  out  of  the  market; 
and,  by  consequence,  greatly  to 
repress  and  diminish  ^e  supply 
that  would  otherwise  be  poured 
into  it.     Now  it  was  pretty  gene- 
rally allowed,  that  abundance  of 
produce  was  the  very  sinews  of 
eommereial  prosperity.     On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  true  that  there 
was  a  drawback  allowed  on  the 
exportalion  of  sugars,  amounting 
to  65.  per  cwt. ;  but  it  could  be 
easily  shown,  that  that  drawback, 
without  effecting  any  benefit  for 


this  country  generally,  by  increas- 
ing the  supply,  and  diminishing 
its  price,  served  only  to  put  up- 
wards of  1,000,000^.  in  the  pockets 
of  the  West  Indians.  It  was  with 
pain  that  he  felt  himself  bound, 
on  this  occasion,  strongly  to  ob- 
ject to  the  course  which  his  Ma- 
jesty's ministers  seemed  disposed, 
to  take  upon  the  subject.  He  had 
with  pleasure  supported  them,  on 
many  recent  occasions,  in  tlie  prin- 
cipal measures  of  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  their  improved  policyw 
He  had  had  the  gratification,  in 
the  course  of  this  and  the  last  ses- 
sion, to  see  them  reduce  the  duties 
on  wool,  timber,  iron,  hemp,  and 
wine  itself;  and  in  all  the  princi-^ 
pies  upon  which  right  honourable 
gentlemen  over  the  way  had  sug* 
gested  those  reductions,  he  (Mr. 
Sykes)  had  most  cordially  con- 
curred. Even  upon  questions, 
perhaps,  of  more  doubtful  expe-* 
diency — as  when  the  bounties  on 
our  fisheries  were  withdrawn — he 
had  gone  widi  ministers,  upon  re- 
flection, because  he  conceived  that 
trade  could  only  flourish  by  being 
entirely  free.  Bui  to  retain  the 
duty  upon  East  India  sugars,  did 
appear  to  him  a  resolution  on  the 
part  of  government  which  was 
calculated  most  materially  indeed 
t0  injure  our  commerce.  Why 
was  that  duty  to  be  continued,  if 
it  was  (and  that  every  body  would 
admit)  so  contrary  to  those  princi- 
ples of  free  trade  which  ministers 
tibemselves  had  advocated  with  so 
much  energy  in  other  cases  ?  Was 
it  for  the  sake  of  exhibitiog  an 
anomalous  variety  in  the  maxims 
of  our  modern  commercial  policy  ? 
He  called  upon  the  government  to 
set  open  the  sugar  trade,  as  it  had 
done  others,  and  not  to  make  it 
the  exception  to  its  revisions.    Aa 
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for  tbe  West  Indians,  all  the  bene- 
fit which  the  present  regulations 
might  procure  to  them  was  lost  to 
us.  At  present,  indeed,  the  pro- 
duce was  so  much  greater  than 
the  consumption,  that  the  draw- 
back in  question  was  not  so  great 
a  bonus  to  the  West  India  grower, 
as  under  other  circumstances  it 
might  be.  But  what  would  be  the 
case,  whenever  the  consumption 
should  equal  the  supply?  Why, 
whenever  we  happened  to  grow 
no  more  sugar  in  the  West  Indies 
than  was  equal  to  the  consumption 
or  demand  of  the  market,  the 
West  India  interest  would  have  a 
complete  monopoly  of  that  mar- 
ket. The  East  India  trade,  in  the 
mean  time,  was  suffering  severely 
from  this  inequality  of  duties;  and 
the  public  were  left,  altogether, 
without  the  benefit  of  a  fair  com- 
petition. No  other  heavy  goods 
were  called  for  in  the  East  India 
trade,  except  rice,  saltpetre,  and 
sugar;  but  sugar  alone  offered 
that  jpermanent  and  advantageous 
article  of  commerce,  which  it  was 
the  duty  of  government  to  en- 
courage by  a  more  equal  appor- 
tionment of  the  duties.  The  keep- 
ing up  this  prohibitory  system,  as 
he  might  call  it,  not  only  encou- 
raged slavery  in  the  West  Indies, 
but  had  in  a  most  considerable 
degree  cramped  and  paralyzed  the 
productive  energies  of  India.  To 
prove,  as  he  had  said,  that  the 
West  Indians  themselves  consi- 
dered that  they  derived  no  very 
material  benefit  from  the  drawback 
-allowed  on  the  exportation  of 
sugars,  he  should  cite  an  authority 
which,  with  the  hon.  gentleman 
near  him,  and  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman opposite,  would  have  far 
more  weight  than  any  thing  he 
(Mr.  Sykes)  could  ofier.     It  was 


the  declaration  of  a  gentleman 
holding^  a  distinguished  situation 
in  the  West  Indies — who  was 
allowed  to  possess  the  best  and 
most  extensive  information  on 
these  subjects-*and  wlio  was  him- 
self the  agent  for  the  Island  of 
Jamaica.  He  meant  Mr.  Hibbert. 
(The  hon.  gentleman  here  read  an 
Extract  from  a  letter  signed  by 
Mr.  George  Hibbert,  and  puln 
lished  in  the  Royal  Gazette  of 
Jamaica,  the  1st  of  May^  1824. 
lliis  letter  contained  an  admia* 
sion  on  the  part  of  the  writer, 
that  the  drawback  allowed  on  re- 
fined sugars  was  little  short  of  a 
gratuitous  bounty  of  about  6<.  per 
cwt.  on  the  exportation  of  all  West 
Indian  sugars — that  such  was  the 
opinion  of  the  standing  committee 
of  the  West  India  islands.)  The 
house  would  be  pleased  to  ob- 
serve, that  this  drawback  of  6s. 
per  cwt.  would  amount,  upon 
the  total  of  sugars  imported  from 
the  West  Indies  into  this  coun- 
try, which  was,  perhaps,  190,000 
tons,  to  about  1,140,000/.  Now, 
these  facts  were  admitted  by  Mr. 
Hibbert  himself;  he  allowed  that 
the  bonus  afibrded  by  this  draw- 
back on  bounty  would  be  to  such 
an  extent ;  and  yet  that,  large  aa 
this  bonus  was,  it  would  not 
answer  the4esire8  or  the  necessities 
of  the  West  Indians.  It  would 
be  observed,  that  year  after  year, 
time  after  time,  the  West  Indiana 
came  to  this  country,  and  to  that 
house,  asking  for  fiirther  relief 
and  assistance ;  and  that,  to  what- 
ever extent  that  assistance  might 
be  afibrded,  it  never  proved  satis- 
factory or  sufficient.  He  (Mr. 
Sykes)  had  a  further  objection, 
however,  to  bounties  of  any  kind, 
upon  this  principle — that  they 
never,  or  rarely,  were  servieeable 
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to  the  country.  A  free  unfettered 
trade,  left  to  its>  own  ener^es, 
was  chat  which  mainly  served  and 
enriched  the  country.  If  a  bounty 
was  allowed  on  sugar  or  any  other 
article,  the  only  effect  was,  that 
the  foreign  consumer  would  buy 
it  so  much  cheaper ;  and  in  that 
case  it  must  bo  allowed,  that  we 
ourselves  made  a  present  o£  so 
much  to  the  foreign  consumer. 
It  had  been  said,  that  a  rise  of 
prices  in  colonial  produce  was 
rather  beneficial  in  some  respects 
than  otherwise  i  and-  thus  it  was 
often  argued,  that  such  a  rise  of 
prices  improved  the  condition  of 
the  West  Indian  slaves.  But  he 
denied  this.  He  had  reason  to' 
believe,  that  the  only  effect  of 
such  an  advance  in  prices  was, 
that  the  slave  was  compelled  to 
work  the  harder  during  all  the 
time  the  improved  market  was 
likely  to  last.  The  free  labourer, 
indeed,  might  benefit  under  such 
circumstances,  but  not  the  slave. 
And  this  would  appear  from  a 
very  slight  review  of  one  or  two 
important  facts.  In  the  Bahama 
islands,  where  the  slaves  were 
generally  better  treated  than  in 
many  parts  of  the  West  Indies, 
md  sugar  was  not  cultivated,  the 
average  increase  of  slave  popula* 
tion  with  reference  to  other  of  the 
islands,  was  about  three  per  cent. 
In  Barbadoes,  where  very  little 
sugar  was  raised,  the  increase  was 
about  one  and  a  half  per  cent.  In 
the  larger  island  of  Jamaica,  where 
the  cultivation  of  this  produce 
vras  carried  on  to  a  much  larger 
extent,  the  decrease  of  human  life 
was  about  one  per  cent. ;  but  in 
Demarara,  in  Guiana,  the  great 
mart  for  sugars,  and  where  the 
most  considerable  number  of  slaves 
vrers  emt^ed  in  its  cultivation, 


the  decrease  of  human  life  was 
about  three  per  cent.  The  honour- 
able gentleman,  after  again  call- 
ing on  government  to  remedy 
such  a  defective  inequality  of  du-* 
ties  as  that  which  he  had  pointed 
out,  sat  down,  protesting  that  he 
would  never  cease  to  advocate 
the  cause  of  free  trade  all  over' 
die  world. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  R.  Gordon  re- 
peUed  the  insinuations  which  the 
hon.  gent,  had  thrown  on  the 
West  India  interest ;  and  con- 
tended, that  a  rise  of  prices  must 
be  favourable  to  an  improved  con- 
dition and  comforts  of  the  ne- 
groes. 

Captain  Maherly  observed,  that 
the  protecting  duty  on  West  India 
sugar  had  been  defended  on  the 
ground  that  the  legislature,  by 
its  enactments,  had  induced  indi- 
viduals to  embark  their  property 
in  the  West  India  colonies ;  but 
that  he  held  to  be  no  sufficing 
reason  for  keeping  up  the  price 
of  an  article  which  might  £iirly 
be  denominated  a  necessary,  of 
life.  In  his  opinion,  it  would  tend 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  this 
coiuitry,.  if  it  were  not  at  all  con- 
nected with  the  West  India 
islands.  From  the  time  of  Adam 
Smith,  down  to  the  present  day^ 
every  intelligent  writer  on  polir 
tical  economy  had  condemned  our 
colonial  connexions.  The  trade 
to  the  West  India  islands  was,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  a  losing 
trade  to  this  country;  and  the 
sooner  England  got  rid  of  those 
colonies,  and  of  the  heavy  expense 
which  they  incurred,  the  better 
would  it  be  for  her  interests* 
Sugar  could  be  procured  at  a 
comparatively  moderate  price  from 
the  East  Indies ;  and  by  import- 
ing it  from  that  part  of  the  globe» 
a  double 
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a  double  advantage  would  be  gain- 
ed :  on  the  one  hand,  the  article 
would  be  clieaper;  and,  on  the 
other,  the  country  would  be  re- 
lieved from  those  heavy  militarv 
and  civil  establishments  which 
she,  and  not  the  colonies,  now 
supported. 

Mr,  Blair  supported  the  West 
India  interest.  The  country,  he 
contended,  was  not  prepared  to 
adopt  the  sweeping  proposition 
of  the  hon.  member  who  had  just 
spoken. 

Mr.  R.  Ellis  said,  a'  solemn 
compact  had  been  entered  into 
between  the  mother  country  and 
her  colonies — the  former  having 
stipulated  to  grant  every  protec- 
tion to  the  latter ;  and  that  com- 
pact ought  never  to  be  lost  sight 
of.  On  that  ground,  he  objected 
to  the  course  proposed  to  be 
adopted  by  the  hon.  member  with 
whom  the  debate  had  originated, 
and,  generally  to  the  arguments 
of  those  individuals  who  advocated 
the  introduction  of  East  India 
4iugar,  and  who  would  fain  force 
West  India  sugar  out  of  the  mar- 
ket. He  conceived  it  to  be  most 
unjast  to  attempt  to  deprive  the 
colonies  of  the  protection  which 
4hey  now  enjoyed  in  the  markets 
of  this  country.  Every  species  of 
British  manu&cture  was  protected 
against  competition.  The  same 
might  be  said  of  the  linen  of  Ire- 
land, and  of  the  salt  fish  of  North 
America;  and  why  should  not 
the  same  protection  be  afforded 
to  our  colonial  produce?  Did 
diose  who  wished  to  have  the 
«ugar  of  the  East  Indies  imported 
into  this  country,  mean  to  grant 
to  the  persons  who  cultivated  it, 
aM  the  rights  and  privileges  which 
they  diemselves  enjoyed — all  those 
ligllts  and  priviieges  which  were 


possessed  by  the  West  India  pfo<* 
prietors  ?    He  believed  they  did 
not ;   and  if  that  were  the  case, 
then  he  came  to  this  decided  con- 
clusion— that  the  same  protection 
which  was  afforded  to  the  West 
India  planters  ought  to  be  con- 
ceded to  them.     The  advocates 
for  East  India  sugar  argued,  that 
it  ought  to  be  imported,  because 
it  was  produced  by  free  labour : 
but  if  this  argiunent  relative  to 
free  labour   were  carried  to  its 
full  extent,  it  woold  be  very  un- 
fiivourable  for  many  of  those  who 
adopted    it.      Gentlemen,  would 
recollect,  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  cotton  which  was  manufactured 
In  this  country  was  brought  in  its 
raw  state  from  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  America  (Georgia,  for 
instance)   and  Brazil.     Did  they 
not  know,  that  a  great  portion  of 
those   who  cultivated   cotton    in 
Georgia  were  slaves,  and  that  the 
whole  of  the  cultivators  of  cotton 
in  Brazil  were  also  slaves  ?    Were 
they  not   apprized  of  the    fiut, 
that  the  numbers  were  kept  up  by 
constant  draughts  of  negroes  from 
Africa  ?     Now,  he  would  ask,  did 
not  those  persons  who  purchased 
cotton  thus  raised,  encourage,  nay, 
aggravate  slavery  ?     Why,  if  they 
held  slavery  in  such  abhorrence, 
should  they  encourage  it,  by  using 
the  slave  labour  of  another  coun- 
try ?     Yet,  if  they  did  not,  thejt 
would  be  obliged  to  break  up  their 
intercourse  with  a  great  part  of 
America,  and  altogedier  with  Br»» 
sil — ^a  sacrifice  which   his   right 
hon.  friend,  the  president  of  the 
board  of  trade,  would  not,  he  ap- 
prehended, be  very  ready  to  make. 
Neither  did  he  think,  even  if  the 
matter  were  explained  to  the  ma- 
nufacturers of  this  country,  that 
they  would  be  ready  to  accede  lo 
a  proposition 
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a  propotidah  for  refrainkig  from' 
the  use  of  cotton  the  produce  of 
slave  labour.  The  hon.  gent,  then 
contended,  that  the  boupty  on  the 
exportation  of  refined  sugari  die 
produce  of  the  West*  Indies,  was 
perfecdy  just.  He  wished  that 
his  right  hon.  friend  (the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer)  could 
bring  forward  some  equitable  ar- 
rangement by  which  tlie  interests 
of  the  two  pardes  connected  widi 
this  question  would  be  pteserved, 
while  each  of  them  received  a 
certain  benefit.  As  to  the  pro- 
position of  his  right  honourable 
friend,  with  reference  to  rum 
and  brown  sugar,  he  feared,  if 
it  were  not  considerably  modi- 
fied, that  it  would  prove  an  in- 
jury, instead  of  a  benefit  t6  the 
colonies. 

Mr.  Syhes  explained. 
Mr,  F,  Buxton  said,  that  no  de- 
sire existed  on  the  part  of  himself 
or  his  friends  to  oppress  the  West 
India  interest:  but  they  were 
anxious  that  justice  should  be 
done  to  the  black  population  of 
the  colonies.  A  good  deal  had 
been  said  about  the  bounty  afford- 
ed to  the  West  India  proprietors. 
One  gendeman  said  it  was  9#. ; 
another  said  it  was  really  nothing; 
and  a  third  had  told  dietn  that  it 
was  something,  but  lie  did  not 
state  what.  It  was  therefore,  he 
conceived,  a  fair  subject  of  in- 
qinry.  He  hoped  ministers  would 
grant  a  committee,  before  which 
the  facts  could  be  stated,  and  dien 
he  had  no  doubt  that  what  his 
hon.  fViend  Mr.  Sykes  had  said, 
would  be  found  to  be  correct.  It 
was  asserted,  that  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  sugar  was  *  good  for  the 
slave,  and  that  a  depreciation  of 
price  was  prejudicial  to  him.  Now 
he  denied  this.    A  rtdnction  of 


die  price  of  sugar  must  of  neces-' 
sity  occasion  a  reduced  growth 
of  sugar ;  and  how,  he  asked,  was 
that  to  iiqure  die  negro  ?     A  re- 
duction in  the  price  must- produce 
one  of  two  efiects — either  the  pro- 
prietor would  cultivate  less  land, 
or  that  if  he  did  continue  to  cul-* 
dvate  it,  he  would  substitute  some 
other  article  of  growth.     In  either 
case,  this  must  be  beneficial  to  the 
negro.     If  the  proprietor  ceased 
from  cultivating  his   estate,  the 
negro  would  of  course  be  exempted 
from  labour;  but  if,  on  die  other 
hand,  he  continued  to  cultivate, 
the  negro  must  be  employed  in 
raising  provisions.     He  was  sure, 
that  me  custom  of  not  growing 
provisions  was  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  in  the  colonial  system ;  and 
he    believed   that  many  persons 
thought  the  growth  of  provisions 
in  the  colonies  should  be  attended 
to  almost  exclusively.     The  cus- 
tom of  keeping  up  high  prices  by 
giving  artificid  bounties,  caused 
the  neglect  of  this  branch  of  culti- 
vation;   and  the  removal    of  a 
system  which  had  such  injurious 
effects  would  be  extremely  bene- 
ficial.    Take  it  either  way,  it  must 
do  good :  if  the  cultivator  ceased 
to  employ  the  negroes,  there  would 
be  a  diminution  of  labour ;  but  if 
he  still  chose  to  employ  them,  there 
would  be  an  increase  of  provisions. 
It  was  quite  clear,  that  where  the 
least  quantity  of  sugar  was  grown, 
the  slave  was  better  off  than  where 
the  cultivation  of  sugar  was  carried 
to  a  great  extent.     In  Barbadoes, 
each  slave  was  calculated  to  culti- 
vate annually  5  cwt.  of  sugar;  in 
Jamaica,  two  and  a  half;  and  in 
Bemerara,   7  cwt.    '  In  the  .  first 
island,  there  was  a.  small  decrease 
in  the  population ;  in  the  second, 
a  small  increase;  and,  in  the  third, 
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the  dkninution  was  as  great  as 
could  be  occasioned  by  war,  fa- 
mine, or  pestilence. 

Mr,  Trant  feared  that  die  effect 
of  discussions  like  that  which  had 
arisen  on  the  present  question 
would  be  highly  injurious  to  the 
interests  which  were  involved  in  it. 
He  was  sure  that  if  similar  mea- 
sures were  adopted  with  respect 
to  the  East-India  interests,  the 
consequences  would  be  such  as 
must  be  universally  deplored. 
Whatever  might  be  the  opinion  of 
the  house  as  to  the  principles  on 
which  the  privileges '  enjoyed  by 
the  West-India  proprietors  was 
founded,  it  would  be,  in  his  opi- 
nion, equally  unwise  and  unfeeling 
to  take  from  them  at  this  time  those 
advantages. 

Mr.  Bright  would  not  have  been 
induced,  at  so  late  an  hour  of  tlie 
night,  to  have  addressed  the  house, 
but  for  the  silence  which  his  Ma- 
jesty's ministers  had  thought  fit- 
to  observe  on  this  occasion.  He 
did  so  now,  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expressing  his  hope  that 
those  persons  who  professed  them- 
selves the  friends  to  the  principles 
of  free  trade  would  take  care  that 
the  West-India  interests  were  not 
the  only  exception  to  the  general 
application  of  those  principles. 
Those  interests  had  already  suf- 
fered materially  from  the  effects 
of  a  system  opposed  to  that  liberal 
one  which  was  now  so  warmly 
paised.  The  exports  from  the 
West  Indies  to  North  America  had 
been  reduced  to  almost  nothing. 
He  could  not  sit  down  without 
observing  on  one  of  the  statements 
which  had  been  made  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion.  It  was  said, 
that  the  mortality  among  the  slaves 
was  proportioned  to  the  gre^  or 
small  production  of  sugar  in  the 


varidus  places  where  it  was  culti- 
vated. In  support  of  this  assertion, 
a  comparison  was  drawn  between 
the  slaves  in  Demerara  and  Ja- 
maica and  those  of  the  Bahama 
islands.  Nothing  could  be  leis 
satisfactory  than  such  a  compari- 
son, because  the  occupation  and 
the  habits  of  the  slaves  in  those 
places  were  wholly  distinct,  and 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  was  not  less 
different.  It  would  be  as  just  to 
compare  the  slaves  of  Jamaica  with 
those  who  were  employed  to  work 
the  Mexican  mines.  It  had  been 
said,  too,  that  the  condition  of  the 
slaves  was  more  to  be  deplored  in 
those  colonies  where  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar  was  ample,  than  where 
it  was  scanty.  This,  if  it  were  true, 
would  be  opposed  to  all  the  con- 
current testimony  of  every  man 
who  had  written  upon,  or  who 
knew  any  thing  of,  the  subject. 
It  was  the  interest  of  the  planter 
to  take  care  that  his  slaves  were 
well  fed  and  clothed,  and  it  was 
obvious  that  he  was  better  able  to 
provide  for  them  when  a  large 
supply  and  better  prices  were  the 
consequences  of  their  labours.  It 
had  been  proved  beyond  all  ques- 
tion that  the  condition  of  the  slaves 
was  in  all  respects  better  in  times 
and  places  where  the  general  in- 
terest was  flourishing,  than  where 
it  was  depressed.  He  would  not 
now  enter  further  upon  the  sub- 
ject, but  he  called  upon  honour- 
able gentlemen,  and  upon  die 
ministers  in  particular,  to  take 
such  measures  with  respect  to  the 
West-India  interests  as  were  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  free 
trade — to  do  justice  to  those  in- 
terests, and  not  to  leave  them  in 
the  lurch  while  they  professed  to 
extend  the  benefit  of  such  princi- 
ples universally. 
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The  CfumceUorofthe  Exchequer 
said,  he  wished  to  explain  why  he 
had  refrained  from  taking  any  part 
in  the  discussion  on  the  present 
occasion.  The  bill  had  passed 
through  all  its  stages  up  to  the 
third  reading  without  any  objec- 
tion, or  the  show  of  any  opposi- 
tion, having  been  offered  on  the 
subject  of  tlie  duties.  He  had 
indeed  been  given  to  understand 
by  the  honourable  member  for 
Weymouth  (Mr.  Buxton),  that  it 
was  his  intention,  and  that  of  some 
of  his  friends,  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  which  the  third 
reading  would  give  them,  of  ex- 
pressing their  opinion  on  a  part  of 
the  question.  He  (the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer)  had  suggested 
to  the  hon.  gentleman  that  such  a 
course  would  be  inconvenient,  but 
still  it  was  preferred,  and  had  now 
been  followed.  No  opposition 
had,  however,  been  o£Rsred,  nor 
had  any  alteration  been  suggested, 
with  respect  to  the  duties.  He 
thought,  therefore,  that  he  was 
fully  justified  in  remaining  silent, 
and  tliat  it  could  not  be  thought 
he  had  done  so  from  any  feeling 
of  disrespect  to  the  gentlemen 
who  had  thought  fit  to  express 
their  sentiments  on  other  parts  of 
the  measure.  What  his  opinion 
was,  the  bill  he  had  brought  in 
sufficiently  explained.  The  duties 
for  the  year  to  come  would  be 
the  same  as  they  had  been  for  the 
year  past.  He  felt  that  whatever 
might  be  the  theoretical  principles 
belonging  to  this  measure,  it  was 
one  of  so  much  difficulty  and  de- 
licacy,  that  it  would  at  present  be 
highly  inexpedient  to  act  upon 
those  principles  in  their  rigid  ex- 
tent. Whether  future  circum- 
stances would  occasion  a  change 
in  the  measure  he  had  submitted 


or  not,  was  what  he  would  not 
now  speculate  upon;  but  he  should 
have  thought  it. unreasonable  (and 
he  had  no  doubt  that  other  per- 
sons would  have  thought  so  too), 
if  he  had  proposed  any  scale  of 
duties  different  from  diose  con- 
tained in  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  third 
time,  and  passed. 

,The  house  adjourned  at  half- 
past  twelve  o'clock  to  Monday 
next. 

House  of  Commons;  March  21  • 
— On  the  motion  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  the  house  went 
into  a  committee  of  supply. 
il/r.^«Tii?*moved,that  160,000/. 
be  granted  to  his  Majesty  to  de* 
fray  the  expense  of  civil  contin- 
gencies. 

Mr,  Hutme  observed,  that  this 
grant  was  one  of  those  which  the 
committee  generally  voted  on  the 
credit  of  the  minister,  and  on 
which  members  were  obliged  to 
confine  their  comments  rather  to 
the  expenditiire  of  the  past  than 
to  the  estimate  of  the  coming  yiear. 
On  lookii^  at  our  diplomatic  ex- 
penditure, of  which  part  came 
under  this  grant,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  say  that  it  far  exceeded 
what  the  country  required.  The 
country  could  not  be  aware  of  the 
sums  which  it  annually  paid  to  its 
residents  at  foreign  courts ;  if  it 
were,  he  was  sure  that  there  would 
be  a  loud  demand  from  all  quarters 
for  its  diminution.  He  could. see 
a  reason  why  it  was  formerly  n^ 
cessary  for  this  country  to  have  a 
resident  at  the  different  courts  of 
the  petty  sovereigns  of  Germany  4 
but  he  could  see  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  withdraw  them  at 
present,  since  it  was  notorious 
that  those  soverisigns  had  now  no 
will  of  their  own,  but  merely 
moved 
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moved  as  the  holy  alliance  pleased 
to  direct  them.  Our  diplomatic 
expenditure  for  the  present  yeat 
amounted  to  300,000/.  Now  for 
this  extravagant  expenditure  we 
had  no  halance>  no  return,  and 
therefore  it  was  that  he  called  upon 
the  committee  to  examine  into  its 
details.  If  in  the  year  1816, 
when  it  was  proposed  to  bring 
within  bounds  the  diplomatic  ex- 
penditure of  the  country,  which 
during  the  war  amounted  to  any 
sum  the  minister  pleased  to  charge, 
any  body  had  said  that  the  same 
Eate  of  esf^enditure  would  be  con- 
tinued for  5  or  6  years  longer, 
.  nobody  would  have  credited  the 
assertion;  and  yet  such  had  actu- 
ally been  the  case,  for  in  the  last 
seven  years  we  had  expended 
2,060,000/.  in  the  expenses  of  our 
ambassadors  alone.  Surely  some 
mode  of  retrenching  tliis  expendi- 
ture ought  to  be  devised,  in  order 
to  rid  the  country  of  some  of  the 
vexatious  taxes  which  now  pressed 
so  heavily  on  thousands  of  indi- 
.viduals.  He  complained  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  accounts  of 
the  diplomatic  expenditure  were 
intermingled  with  those  of  other 
departments  of  the  state.  For 
instance,  in  one  class  of  the  civil 
list,226,000/.  was  annually  charged 
Ibr  the  expenses  of  our  ambassa- 
dors. He  was  aware  that  in  one 
year,  11,000/.  and  in  another 
7,000/.  or  8,000/.  of  this  sum  had 
been  returned :  but  still  the  aver- 
4ige  amount  was  226,000/.  Now, 
in  addition  to  this  sum,  bills  were 
.aniraally  sent  in  from  each  of  our 
iresidents,  which  had  reached,  he 
must  say,  a  most  unwarrantable 
jammint.  In  the  year  1792,  they 
^erebut  5,900/.;  in  1818,  they 
Ittd  reached  27,000/. ;  but  in  the 
last  year  they  had  reached  the  ex* 


traordinary  sum  of  80,000i.  So 
that  our  diplomatic  expenditure 
at  present  amounted  to  somewhere 
about  812,000/.;  and  this,  too, 
exclusively  of  the  60,000/.  whi^ 
was  now  wanted  for  the  establish* 
ments  of  our  different  consuls  in 
South  America.  He  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  our  diplomacy 
for  the  current  year  would,  in 
some  way  or  other,cost  us  400,000/. 
He  contended  that  the  right  hon. 
secretary  for  foreign  affiiirs  would 
consult  the  interests  of  the  public 
by  withdrawing  our  ministers  from 
the  petty  states  of  Germany.  A 
fund  would  so  be  created  for  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  onr  new 
diplomatic  relations  with  South 
America,  which,  if  it  were  not  so 
defrayed,  must  ultimately  become 
an  intolerable  burden  upon  the 
country.  The  hon.  gentleman 
then  complained  of  the  great  ex- 
pense occasioned  by  our  embas- 
sies to  the  various  great  courts  of 
Europe,  and  especially  to  that  of 
France,  and  concluded  by  expres- 
sing a  hope  that  the  right  hon. 
secretary  would  do  every  thing  in 
his  power  to  lessen  and  curtail 
them. 

Mr,  Canning  replied,  that  the 
house  of  commons  had  in  the  year 
1816  minutely  examined  the  whole 
diplomatic  branch  of  the  public 
expenditure,  and  then  laid  down  a 
scale  for  its  future  arrangement. 
It  was  therefore  by  the  result  of 
that  investigation  Uiey- ought  to 
judge  of  the  present  establishmeat. 
He  could  assure  the  house,  that 
he  had  guided  himself  by  the  seale 
then  laid  down  in  all  hw  arrange- 
ments respecting  their  diplomatic 
expenditure,  and  had  also  endea- 
voured, as  much  as  possible,  to 
make  such  retrenchments  therein 
as.  ooidd  be  made  ooasistent  wiA 
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the  public  exigencies.  Willi  r&« 
ference  to  the  expense  of  the 
different  public  missions  to  South 
America,  that  was  a  completely 
new  subject — one  of  sudi  large 
extent,  and  as  yet  so  unexplored, 
that  it  was  premature  to  caU  upon 
him,  either  to  say,  whether  any 
given  sum  in  the  shape  of  a  vote 
should  be  deemed  the  utmost  ex- 
tent which  the  public  would  be 
called  upon  to  pay,  or  whether 
there  might  be  a  possibility  of 
diminishing  any  of  the  missions 
already  established  among  these 
new  governments.  He  could,  how* 
ever,  assure  the  hon.  member,  that 
he  had  careftiUy  examined  the 
aUowances  given  in  this  branch  of 
the  public  service,  and  was  of  opi- 
nion they  ought  to  be  considered 
as  regulated  rather  lower  than 
above  the  fair  principle  of  remu- 
neration. It  was,  he  thought, 
quite  clear  with  reference  to  these 
new  governments,  that  if  this 
country  were  disposed  to  encou- 
rage a  close  connexion  with  them, 
they  must  be  prepared  to  meet  the 
necessary  burdens  of  the  new  ex- 
penditure arising  out  of  such  closer 
connexion.  It  was,  however,  as 
he  had  already  said,  a  new  and 
unexamined  part  of  the  public 
expenditure  at  present.  But,  as 
to  what  the  hon.  gentlemiy  had 
said  of  seeking  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  this  new  part  of  the  public 
service,  by  a  retrenchment  out  of 
the  diplomatic  missions  among  the 
smaller  states  of  Europe,  he  was 
quite  surprised  at  such  a  proposi- 
tion. The  hon.  gentleman  must 
feel,  that  in  many  of  these  missions 
to  the  smaller  powers  there  was 
involved  a  larger  question  than 
the  mere  expense  of  diplomacy, 
which  would  retard  any  wish  of 
ftbaadoHing  the  subnsting  diplo- 


matic connexion  with  the  minor 
courts.  It  was  su^rising  to  hear 
such  a  wish  hinted  from  the  hon. 
member,  who  was  always  tlie 
advocate  of  v  preserving  the  inde- 
pendence of  this  part  of  the  lesser 
European  confederacy  by  the  aid 
of  British  influence.  He  should 
have  thought  that  such  a  retrench- 
ment as  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
alluded  to  would  amount,  if  car* 
ried  into  effect,  to  an  abandonment 
ofpublic  duty.  Indeed,  he  thought 
that  the  good-will  of  such  powers 
was  well  purchased  by  the  com- 
paratively trifling  expenses  of  the 
diplomatic  establishments  which 
it  had  been  their  policy  to  main- 
tain in  them ;  and  he  could  assure 
the  hon.  gentleman,  that  in  the 
three  instances  in  which  he  had 
reduced  the  expense  of  these  mis- 
sions, it  had  cost  the  British  go- 
vernment great  pains  to  convince 
the  courts  where  such  reductions 
took  effect,  that  it  was  not  there- 
fore intended  to  lower  them  in  the 
estimation  of  either  Great  Britain, 
or  the  other  larger  states  in  Eu- 
rope. With  respect  to  what  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  gentleman  on 
the  subject  of  the  Paris  mission, 
he  was  entirely  confident  that  the 
late  ambassador  would  have  been 
unable,  without  the  aid  of  his 
private  property,  to  have  sustained 
the  essential  dignity  of  his  diplo- 
matic station  out  of  the  allowances 
which  were  assigned  by  the  go^ 
vemment  for  his  use ;  and  as  to 
the  present  ambassador,  with 
whose  private  affairs  he  was  better 
acquainted,  he  could  assure  the 
honourable  gentleman,  that  that 
noble  lord  would  feel  himself  per- 
fectly satisfied,  if  in  addition  to 
his  allowance  of  11,000^  he  had 
not  one  half  as  much  more,  per- 
haps entirely  as  much,  to  supply 
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froTti  his  private  fortane,  in  ba- 
lancing his  expenditure.  He 
agreed  in  the  propriety  of  selecting 
men  of  independent  fortunes  to  fill 
such  high  offices ;  but  he  would 
add»  that  they  ought  not  by  undue 
reductions  to  make  them  unfit 
for  others  who  might  be  called, 
without  such  private  advantages, 
into  the  service  of  their  country. 
He  thought  it  was  most  desirable 
that  the  sovereign  should  be 
enabled  to  select  the  men  best 
qualified  to  discharge  these  duties, 
without  reference  to  accidental  ad- 
vantages, and  always  to  have  the 
office  placed  upon  that  proper  scale, 
which  would  enable  such  persons 
to  perform  its  functions  in  a  be- 
*  coming  and  honourable  manner. 
He  repeated,  that  he  had  always  en- 
deavoured to  regulate  this  depart- 
ment with  reference  to  the  scale 
agreed  upon  in  1816  ;  but  he  must 
say,  that  he  did  not  think  the  mere 
mention  of  particular  sums  in  its 
expenditure,  with  a  circumscribed 
reference  to  particular  and  evanes- 
cent circumstances,  was  the  pro- 
per way  in  which  tlie  country 
ought  to  estimate  such  matters, 
cither  with  justice  to  the  indivi- 
duals, or  with  reference  to  the  ho- 
nour and  utilityof  the  public  service. 
Mr.  Hume  could  not  agree 
vnth  the  right  hon.  gent,  that  the 
scale  of  1816  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  permanently  fixed  upon 
the  country,  for  it  had  been 
formed  upon  the  expenditure  of 
the  three  preceding  years  of  great 
diplomatic  extravagance.  What 
he  complained  of  was,  that  they 
had  not  retraced  their  steps,  and 
made  the  expenditure  more  suited 
to    their  recognized  principle  of 

Jublic  economy.     It  was  not  for 
im  to  say,  for  he  had  not  the 
necessary  information  for  the  task, 


which  of  the  German  embassies 
ought  to  be  reduced,  or  why  they 
should  be  called  upon  to  pay  so 
many  thousands  a  year  for  an  em- 
bassy to  the  Two  Sicilies,  where 
a  plain  consul  would  answer  just 
as  well.  But  when  the  right  hoo« 
gent,  talked  of  the  feelings  of 
foreign  powers  with  reference  to 
the  amount  of  rank  and  expense 
assigned  to  the  embassies  to  them, 
he  begged  to  ask  him,  whether 
Holland,  for  instance,  where  the 
British  embassy  cost  14,000/.  a 
year,  and  where  a  minister  with 
6,000/.  could  do  the  business,  did 
not  wish  this  country  to  reduce 
the  rank  of  the  embassy,  and 
complained  that  she  could  not 
maintain  one  upon  the  same  diplo- 
matic scale  to  represent  her  in 
England?  Indeed,  so  convinced 
was  he  that  reductions  could  be 
made  in  the  diplomatic  branch  of 
the  public  expenditure,  except  in 
the  embassies  to  the  three  great 
powers,  that  he  was  .very  much 
disposed  to  propose  a  reduction 
firom  the  large  sums  now  paid 
under  that  head,  which  amounted 
to  upwards  of  800,000/.  a  year, 
exclusive  of  60,000/.  to  the  new 
American  missions.  There  was 
another  branch  of  the  items  to 
which  he  wished  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  his  Majesty's  government 
—he  alluded  to  the  item  of  8,247/. 
for  paying  the  expienses  of  the 
Spanish  commission  for  investi- 
gating the  claims  of  British 
merchants.  Where  were  those 
commissioners— who  were  they-*- 
and  what  had  they  done  ? 

Mr.  Canning  said,  that  though 
he  could  not,  perhaps,  ffive  as 
satisfactory  an  account  of  the  pro- 
gress of  these  commissioners  as 
might  be  wished,  yet  he  hoped  be 
could  explain  both  the  nature  and 
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propriet  J,  as  well  as  necessity  of 
their  appointment.  Among  other 
,  concessions  which  it  had  been 
found  difficult  to  obtain  from 
Spain,  there,  was  one  that  always 
had  been  of  most  difficult  per- 
suasion—  namely,  the  tender  of 
pecuniary  compensation.  It  would 
be  recollected,  that  a  few  years 
ago,  many  British  ship-owners  had 
incurred  heavy  losses  by  captures 
made  upon  them  by  Spanish  sub- 
jecu,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations 
— they  naturally  solicited  the  pro- 
lection  of  their  own  government 
to  obtain  redress,  and  various 
applications  had,  in  consequence, 
been  made  to  the  then  Spanish 
authorities.  After  this  course 
had  been  duly  taken  in  the 
statement  of  the  losses  of  British 
subjects,,  and  no  proper  redress 
afforded,  the  government  felt 
itself  called  upon  to  issue  an  order 
to  the  British  commander-in-chief 
on  the  West  India  station,  to  make 
reprisals  upon  the  commerce  of 
the  Spanish  islands  to  the  amount 
of  the  British  claimants;  but  it 
was  thought  reasonable,  when 
this  order  was  issued,  and  before 
it  was  carried  into  execution,  that 
the  government  of  Spain  should 
be  informed  of  the  fact,  before 
summary  measures  of  redress 
were  resorted  tOb  This  led  to  a 
further  negociation:  in  tlie  first 
stage  of  which  the  Spanish  go-^ 
vemment  conceded  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  principle  of  the 
British  claims,  and  abandoned  that 
denial  of  justice  which  was  their 
previous  ground.  The  matter 
was  then  referred,  upon  the  ad- 
mission of  the  principle,  to  *  a 
lx>nvention  which  was  to  inquire 
into  the  specific  extent  of  the 
losses,  for  the  purpose  of  their 
avecijtual  liquidation.    During  the 


preliminary  proceedings,  and  be« 
fore  this  convention  was  in  pro- 
gress of  execution,  the  Spanish 
government  underwent  a  change, 
and  the  king  of  Spain  upon  his 
restoration  annulled  all  the  acts 
of  the  preceding  government ;  but 
subsequently  this  single  conven- 
tion was  again  recognized :  indeed* 
it  was  the  only  act  of  his  prede- 
cessors  which  his  Spanish  majesty 
had  admitted.  The  convention 
being  thus  resumed,  the  commis- 
sioners went  to  work  but  slowly, 
from  the  peculiar  circumstances 
under  which  they  had  to  act. 
Months  were  lost  before  the  king 
of  Spain  had  appointed  new  com- 
missioners, and  he  was  sorry  to 
say,  that  even  during  the  last 
year  the  Spanish  commissioners 
had  been  changed  no  less  than 
three  times.  Notwithstanding 
these  impediments  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  convention,  he  was 
glad  to  state,  that  of  the  claims 
of  British  merchants,  esdmated 
at  upwards  of  400,000/.,  nearly 
1200,000/.  of  them  had  been  in- 
vestigated and  admitted  by  the 
Spanish  authorities— he  wished 
be  could  add,  paid;  but  as  he 
had  already  said,  money  was  not 
easily  obtained  of  late  in  that 
quarter.  That  the  whole  of  the 
daims  would  be  acknowledged  he 
had  no  doubt,  and  he  did  not 
absolutely  despair  of  their  ulti- 
mate adjustment.  This  object 
had  never  been  lost  sight  of  by 
tlie  British  govermnent,  and  had 
been  retard^  owing  to  the  un- 
toward circumstances  which  he 
had  already  explained.  As  to  the 
expenses  of  the  commissionersi 
he  begged  to  inform  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman that  they  would  not  b« 
ultimately  defrayed  by  the  publie 
generally,  but  by  a  per  cenU^fp 
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levied  upon  the  amount  of  daims, 
which  was  the  ohject  of  the 
investigation. 

Mr,  Baring  inquired,  whether 
something  had  not  heen  said  ahout 
a  compromise  of  these  claims  on 
the  Spanish  government^  hy  a 
remuneration  out  of  the  British 
treasury. 

Mr*  Canning  said,  that  that 
could  only  he  done  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  claimants  themselves. 

Mr*  Hume  wished  for  an  ex- 
planation of  two  items  of  6,400/. 
and  4,100/.,  which  were  paid  to 
the  commissioners  for  executing 
the  treaty  of  Ghent.  Was  that 
treaty  yet  completed  ? 

Mr,  Canning  explained,  that  a 
convention  had  heen  agreed  upon 
between  this  country  and  the 
United  States  of  America  to  regu- 
late the  claims  of  the  latter  for 
some  injuries  sustained  by  them 
from  British  subjects.  There  was 
an  article  in  that  convention  by 
which  it  was  stipulated,  that  if 
any  misunderstanding  arose  in 
the  execution  of  the  convention, 
the  matter  in  dispute  should  be 
referred  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia.  It  became 
necessary  in  the  progress  of  this 
business  to  make  such  reference, 
and  the  decision  was  against  this 
country,  by  which  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  make  a  payment  beyond 
that  originally  contemplated  when 
the  convention  was  set  on  foot. 
It  was  only  at  the  end  of  the  year 
before  last,  the  emperor  of  Russia 

Sve  his  decision,  and  last  year 
s  commissioners  sat  to  carry 
tills  part  of  the  arrangement  into 
execution.  The  items,  therefore, 
oould  not  be  brought  forward 
before  the  present  time.  He 
would  not  say  that  this  would  be 
the  last  payment  which  the  coun- 


try would  be  called  upon  to  make 
on  this  account,  although  he 
could  promise  it  to  l)e  the  last  but 
one. 

Mr.  Hume  next  objected  to  the 
sum  of  1,034/.  granted  to  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  com- 
prised within  this  vote,  for  their 
expenses  in  repairing  and  cleans- 
ing the  cathedral  church  and  the 
monuments  -therein.  He  wished 
to  know  on  what  authority  this 
sum  had  been  granted  ?  Did  not 
the  dean  and  chapter  consider  the 
monuments  as  theirs?  Did  not 
they  charge  the  public  consider- 
able sums  in  fees  for  looking  at 
them?  The  disgrace  of  this 
practice  was  greater  still  at  West- 
minster Abbey.  Afler  the  public 
had  expended  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands in  placing  monuments  to 
great  men  in  those  churches,  the 
dean  and  chapter  not  only  refused 
to  admit  the  claim  of  the  public 
to  any  property  in  those  monu- 
ments, but  laid  a  severe  tax  on 
the  public  for  looking  at  them. 
He  must  divide  the  committee  on 
this  sum,  unless  some  of  the 
ministry  would  give  him  a  satis- 
&ctory  explanaticHi  by  descHbing 
how  diese  fees  were  applied,  or 
by  promising  that  the  public 
should  be  satisfied  at  some  early 
period. 

The  ChanceUoroftke  Exchequer 
could  not  undertake  to  answer  as 
to  the  application  of  all  the  pence 
and  farthings  collected  by  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  the  cathedrals, 
for  showing  the  monuments.  No 
doubt  it  was  incumbent  upon  them 
to  repair  the  churches;  and  b^ 
St.  Paul's  they  had  lately  been 
put  to  considerable  expense  in 
repairs  near  the  roofs,  on  account 
of  the  altitude  of  that  part  of  the 
baikUn^  near  the  croaik  Ofooone 
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tbey  would  take  all  fair  and 
l^gal  opportunities  for  reimbursing 
themselves.  Now  it  was  quite 
dear  that  the  care  of  protecting 
ai^  cleansing  the  public  monu- 
ments would  not  devolve  on  them 
as  a  duty  of  the  same  kind  with 
repairing  and  cleansing  the  cathe- 
dral. As  to  Westminster  Abbey, 
be  was  not  officially  bound  to 
answer  for  the  management  of  the 
dean  and  chapter. '  He  did  admit, 
however,  that  it  appeared  to  him 
that  they  had  not  observed  their 
duties  as  they  ought  to  have  done. 
He  had  heard  repeated  complaints 
of  the  difficulty  of  seeing  the 
monuments,  and  of  the  careless 
way  in  which  they  were  shown. 
And  eertainly,  when  he  had  visited 
that  church  himself,  be  could  not 
but  observe  how  the  spectators 
were  driven  from  place  to  place, 
without  being  allowed  time  duly 
to  examine  any  thing,  and  that 
the  fees  for  seeing  were  exceed- 
ingly large.  The  treasury,  how- 
ever, had  no  power  to  examine 
into  the  matter,  much  less  to 
r^uce  th/e  fees. 

Mr.  Hume  was  ha|^y  to  hear 
JO  wdl*deserved  a  chastisement 
bestowed  upon  die  avarice  of  the 
dean  and  chapter.  The  expla- 
nation of  the  right  hoin.  gent,  was 
not  sufficient.  They  had  ample 
revenues  to  keep  up  the  church — 
allowances  far  beyond  the  inten- 
tions of  the  founders  of  any  such 
buildings  in  any  Christian  commu- 
nity. They  were  literally  wallow- 
ing in  wealth.  Why  should  the 
public  be  burdened  with  charges 
on  account  of  so  rich  a  body  of 
men? 

Sir  John  Sebright  said,  that  he 
had  felt  shame  instead  of  pride  in 
lowing  the  monumeQts  devoted 
to  great  men  who  had  contributed 


to  make  their  country  gkiriouf, 
when  he  had  aqcompamed,  on 
some  particular  occasions,  learned 
and  intelligent  foreigners  to  the 
cathedrals,  and  at  every  step  tbey 
were  assailed  with  demands  for 
fees.  It  was  high  time  to  dp 
away  with  this  national  disgrace. 

Mr.  Hume  objected  to  another 
sum,  which  had,  notwithstanding 
the  repeated  remonstrances  of  the 
lords  of  the  treasury  for  four 
years  past,  amounted  to  from 
1,600/.  to  2,000i.  The  money 
was  advanced  to  meet  bills  drawn 
upon  the  government  for  the  main- 
tenance of  from  300  to  400  negroes, 
artisans,  and  mechanics,. who  wei:e 
retained  by  the  government  at  Ber- 
bice*  It  had  been  ftaid  that  free 
labour  was  cheaper  th^  slave 
labour  $  and  in,  order  to  make  an 
adequate  ^periment, .  these  dOjO 
or  400  negroes  haA  been  held  in 
the  pay  of  gov^immeot,  under  com- 
missioners appointed  to  manage 
them;  in  consequence  of  a  request 
from  the  honourable  member  for 
Bramber,  and  others  of  the  emao- 
cipation  party.  It  turned  ouit,  ' 
however,  that  this  labour .  could 
only  be  made  to  answer,  the  ei^- 
penses  of  supporting  it  by  grants  ^ 
from  government,  vthich  the  lords 
of  the  treasury  had  objected  to, 
but  yet  persisted  in  paying  it. .  He 
really  thought  that  too  much  lenity 
had  been  shown  by  the  chaaceUor 
of  the  exchequer  in  this  matter 
^towards  the  colonial  departmei^, 
the  members  of  which  ought  not 
to  have  suffered  this  experimant 
to  be  carried  on  at  the  expense  of 
the  British  public.  Surely,  whi^n 
they  called  upon  gentlemen  who 
were  interested  in  the  protection 
of  West  Indian  property  to  relin- 
quish some  part  of  the  daim  they 
made  on  their  slaves,  they  oii^ht 
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first  to  set  the  example,  and  prove 
,  the  superior  power  of  free  labour 
by  luanumitting  these  800  or  400 
siayes.  He  was  astonished  to  find 
how  tedious  and  complex  a  corre- 
spondence the  bad  management  of 
this  subject  had  called  up.  It  was 
no  wonder  that  the  attention  of  go- 
vernment was  not  given  to  import- 
ant subjects,  when  abuses  of  this 
aiding,  though  reprehensible  na- 
ture, took  up  so  much  of  their  time. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer  admitted  that,  on  the  cession 
of  Berbice  to  the  British  crown,  the 
.  government  had  taken  possession 
of  those  dOO  or  400  negro  artisans 
held  by  the  previous  government^ 
and  that  at  the  suggestion  of  a 
very  considerable  and  humane 
party  in  that  house,  they  had  un- 
dertaken to  have  them  held  by 
commissioners  of  their  own  pay- 
ing, in  order  to  make  trial  of  the 
e&cts  of  free  labour  in  their 
maintenance.  Those  persons,  like 
many  others  who  employed  agents 
abroad,  were  betrayed  and  brought 
into  dangerous  expenses,  and  find- 
ing it  impossible  to  fulfil  their 
trust,  returned  it  back  to  the  go- 
vernment, to  manage  it  by  its  own 
^  commissioners.  He  had  nothing 
to  say  for  the  project  in  either 
case.  But  there  were  the  slaves, 
and  government  knew  not  what  to 
do  with  them.  Undoubtedly,  if 
the  charge  could  be  got  rid  of 
without  the  danger  of  exposing 
the  poor  creatures  to  absolute  dis- 
tress and  misery,  it  would  be  due 
to  the  interests  of  the  British  pub- 
lic to  adopt  the  mode  of  abandon- 
ing it 

A  vote  of  820,000/.,  to  pay  the 
interest  of  exchequer  bills  for  the 
year  1825,  was  also  agreed  to. 
After  a  short  discussion  the  house 
resumed. 


Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Huskis- 
son,  the  house  resolved  itself  into 
a  committee  on  the  American  and 
West  India  trade. 

Mr.  Husk'fseon  said,  although 
the  resolutions  with  which  he 
should  conclude  his  speech  would 
be  entirely  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  contained  in  his 
Majesty's  speech  from  the  throne, 
and  also  with  the  disposition  pre- 
vailing in  thai  house— and  for- 
tunately prevailing,  as  he  thought 
— in  respect  of  the  removal  of 
various  restrictions  affecting  our 
commerce,  still  he  apprehended 
that  he  should  be  under  the  neces- 
sity of  requesting  that  the  house 
would  extend  its  indulgence  to 
him  during  a  considerable  period 
of  time  this  evening ;  more  par- 
ticularly when  he  reflected  on  the 
many  and  extensive  interests  which 
were,  or  which  might  conceive  that 
they  were,  liable  to  be  affected  by 
those  resolutions ;  and  on  the  alarm 
which  might  probably  be  excited 
by  them  in  various  quarters  of  the 
empire ;  and,  in  fine,  on  the  manv 
predilections  and  prejudices  which 
might  be  shocked  or  affected  br 
the  measures  that  he  should  feel  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  submit  to  the 
committee.  He  trusted  that  the 
committee  would  forgive  him,  if, 
with  a  view  to  obviate,  if  possible, 
all  misapprehension,  he  should  go 
more  at  large  into  explanatory 
statements  than  he  might  other- 
wise have  thought  it  necessary  to 
do.  When  he  said  this,  he  begged 
at  the  same  time  to  assure  the 
committee,  that  if  the  alterations 
of  an  existing  system  which  he 
had  on  this  occasion  to  suggest, 
should  be  found  at  variance  with 
the  ancient  sentiments  of  the  coun- 
try on  these  sulljects,  and  with  the 
ancient  policy  to  which  its  former 
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governraeot  had  adhere4»  it  was 
not  because  he  considered  those 
sentimeats  to  have  been  originally 
erroneous^  or  that  innovation  on 
that  policy  mast  necessarily  be 
iniprovement,  that  he  now  came 
forward  with  these  new  propo- 
sitions; but  it  was  because  tlie 
state  of  the  whole  commercial 
world,  and  of  the  circumstances 
of  countries,  had  undergone  so 
material  a  change  in  subsequent 
periods,  that  the  parliament  was 
therefore  so  strongly  called  upon 
to  revise  its  enactments  in  respect 
of  our  colonies  and  their  com- 
merce ;  and  that  it  became  them, 
as  practical  statesmen,  to  examine 
their  true  interests  in  these  mat- 
ters, and  to  look  at  their  trade 
with  reference  to  those  important 
changes.  It  was  only  upon  a  view 
of  these  considerations  that  he 
desired  to  be  considered  as  an 
innovator.  He  did  not  desire  to 
be  supposed  to  propound  any  new 
principles  where  there  was  no  such 
new  state  of  circumstances  to  call 
for  their  enunciation.  Feeling  as 
he  did—and  as  the  experience  of 
every  day  only  taught  him  the 
more  strongly  to  feel— that  in  a 
country  like  Great  Britain,  where 
such  multiplied,  such  vast  and  such 
valuable  interests  were  in  some 
degree  at  stake  on  a  question  of 
this  kind,  it  became  them  to  weigh 
with  circumspection  any  innovation 
that  might  be  suggested  in  estab- 
lishments and  institutions  which 
had]  so  long  subsisted.  Under 
such  feelings,  he  had  meant  to 
submit  to  the  committee  this 
evening — first,  the  expediency  of 
revising  and  idtering  our  commer- 
cial policy  in  respect  of  our  colo- 
nies ;  secondly,  the  expediency  of 
parliament's  looking  carefully  into 
the  duties  which  had  been  here- 


tofore imposed  On  many  of  the' 
materials  used  in  our  own  manu- 
.factures;  and  also  into  the  sys- 
tem of  prohibitory  duties  in  re- 
spect of  all  imported  manufac- 
tured articles,  the  produce  of  other 
countries;  and  thirdly,  whether, 
from  a  revision  of  all  these  matters, 
tliey  could  not  acquire  the  means 
of  establishing  some  arrangements 
more  beneficial  to  the  commercial 
and  shipping  interests  and  to  the 
navigation  of  this  empire.  It 
would  have  been,  he  at  first 
thought,  most  convenient  to  take 
these  several  matters  altogether; 
but  he  found  that  such  a  course 
would  inevitably  .lead  him  into 
some  details,  which,  particularly 
at  so  late  an  hour,  and  under  the 
dread  he  felt  of  committing  too 
long  a  trespass  on  the  time  of  the 
house,  he  had  afterwards  thought 
fit  to  postpone.  He  proposed, 
therefore,  to  defer  the  two  latter 
matters  for  the  present,  and  to 
confine  himself  to  the  considera* 
tion  of  our  colonial  policy  only— 
that  division  of  the  general  sub- 
ject, indeed,  which  mighty  just 
now,  be  considered  tlie  most  im- 
portant and  the  most  interesting. 
Every  gentleman  who  heard  him 
must  be  aware  that  the  system  of 
colonial  policy  which  had  hitherto 
prevailed  in  all  European  states  in 
respect  of  their  colonies,  and  in 
Spain  and  Holland,  particularly  in 
regard  to  their  dependencies  in  the 
new  world,  had  been  this — to  ex- 
clude such  colonies  from  all  com- 
merce, except  that  which  should 
be  carried  on  with  them  to  and 
from  the  parent  state.  He  appre- 
hended that  the  exclusive  system 
had,  in  all  European  states,  been 
considered  to  be  of  the  very  es- 
sence of  their  colonial  policy.  In 
the  enforcement  of  it— :be  should 
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he  Apt  to  sflf)  in  the  rigid  and  even 
inhospitable  enforcement — of  such 
a  poliejy  Spain,  perhaps,  of  all  those 
powers  had  been  the  most  strict, 
altd,  ifbe  might  use  the  term,  moat 
exclusive.  But  ^re  were  other 
powers  of  Europe  who  had  after- 
wards manifested  that  they  were  not 
less  rigid,  and  less  iealous  in  main- 
taining the  same  pnnciple.  Indeed, 
if  he  was  not  much  mistaken,  so 
Universal  had  this  national  system 
of  a  colonial  policy  been  con- 
sidered, that  it  had  been  held  to 
be  a  part  of  the  international  law 
of  Europe.  And,  accordingly,  it 
was  laid  down  as  the  rule  of  the 
prize  ^ourt  on  this  subject,  at 
some  time  during  the  continuance 
of  the  seven  years*  war,  that  no 
eolony  belonging  to  a  state  at  war 
with  another,  could  avail  itself  of 
the  intervention  of  a  neutral  vessel 
to  carry  on  trade  with  any  other 
but  the  parent  state,  because  it 
was  deemed  that  the  neutral  might 
be  ultimately  engaged  in  supplying 
the  enemy  of  that  parent  state. 
To  this  extent  had  the  rule  of  the 
old  colonial  policy  of  states  been 
carried.  But  had  no  changes,  he 
would  ask — no  extraordinary  and 
momentous  changes  —  occurred 
within  the  last  few  years  in  the 
character  and  condition  of  these 
colonies?  The  committee  must, 
of  course,  be  aware  what  was  the 
situation  of  that  vast  colony,  the 
Brazils,  for  example,  in  the  year 
1608,  when  the  royal  family  of 
Portugal  emigrated  from  Europe 
to  South  America.  But  he  might 
go  farther.  What  was  the  past 
and  present  situation  of  the  great 
island  of  St  Domingo?  What 
was  the  former  state  and  the  now 
actual  condition  of  those  extensive 
countries  in  the  two  Americas 
which  were  formerly  the  colonies 


of  Spain,  and  with  which  all  in<« 
tercourse  whatever  was  strictly 
prohibited  bv  that  crown  to  all  the 
other  countries  of  the  world  ?  All 
these  colonies  had  now  formed 
themselves  into  independent  states. 
But  what  was  the  situation  even 
of  those  two  great  dependencies 
that  still  retained  their  allegiance 
to  the  Spanish  monarch — namely, 
of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico?  In 
these,  also,  extraordinary  changes 
had  taken  place  :  and  if  gentlemen 
considered  how  much  these  altera- 
tions of  circumstances  must  a£fect 
the  commerce  and  the  condition 
of  all  the  world — how  certainly 
the  same  causes  must  operate  on 
our  own  trade,  and  must  affect  the 
feelings,  and  condition,  and  opi- 
nions of  those  whose  interests 
were  involved  in  that  operation ; 
he  trusted  that  they  would  think 
he  had  made  out  a  sufficient  case 
to  justify  him  in  saying  that  par^ 
liament  was  now  called  upon  to  go 
into  an  inquiry  such  as  he  had  the 
honour  to  recommend.  In  the 
effect  of  those  general  changes 
this  country  must  participate ;  sjiid, 
perhaps,  by  reason  alone  of  the 
&ct  of  such  participation  on  her 
part,  parliament  was  so  Called  on 
to  enter  upon  this  important  sub-* 
ject;  but,  above  all,  they  were 
called  upon  by  that  sort  of  com*' 
pact  which  bound  the  stronger  to 
protect  the  weaker,  and  by  the 
pleasing  prospects  of  realizing, 
through  such  means,  reciprocal 
advantages.  Such  considerations 
as  these,  however,  belonged  pro- 
bably to  a  more  general  view  of 
his  subject  than  he  at  present  in- 
tended to  open ;  but,  at  least,  he 
felt  bound  in  that  committee  to 
ask  whether  the  changes  he  had 
alluded  to  had  not  proved  bene- 
ficial to  the  colonies  themselves? 
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Aiid    whether,    if   they    had  so 
proved  beneficial  to  the  colonies 
themselves,  they  were  not  likely, 
in  proportion  as  the  principles  of 
free  trade  should  be  carried  still 
furdier,  and  be  still  more  deve- 
loped, to  benefit  the  mother  coun- 
try herself,  who  derived  from  them 
so  much  of  her  supplies.     If  the 
fact  were  so,  he  would  ask  whe- 
ther it  was  possible  that  we,  tra- 
ding in  the  same  productions,  but 
maintaining  the    trade    of   these, 
colonies  at  other  duties  than  were 
imposed  on  our  own  trade  -with 
other  countries,  and  meeting  our 
colonial  produce  in  other  markets, 
therefore,    under    such    different 
duties,  could  hope  to  continue  a 
competition  in  those  markets,  in 
the  long  run,  successfully?     He 
would  ask,  whether  if  they  did 
continue  this  monopoly,  and  this 
exclusive  system  of  ^ties,  they 
would  not  only  be  weakening  the 
attachment  of  the  eolonies  to  the 
mother  country,  but  be  weakening 
also  the  general  commerce  of  the 
country    itself?     He    demanded, 
therefore,    whether    this    present 
system  of  monopoly  and  restric- 
tion was  practically  safe,  and  po- 
litically wise,   in   respect  to  the 
interests  and   the    trade    of   the 
mother  country  ?    Again  he  called 
vpon  the  house  to  recoUect  the 
great    political    and    commercial 
changes  which  had  been  going  on 
during  the  last    50    years,    and 
wlttch  had  more  or  less  affected 
all  the  countries  extending  from 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  Cape  Horn ; 
and  to  consider  whether,  amidst 
the  number    of  reflections    that 
would  be  excited  by  such  changes 
as  must  affect  a  great  maritime 
power  like  Great   Britain,    they 
were  not  called  upon  to  view  them, 
particuhirly  in  relation    to  such 


immense  possessions,  both  insular 
and  continental,  as  we  still  re* 
tained'  in  those  parts  of  the  new 
world?     If  they  looked  at  the 
rapidly  increasing  growth,  and  the 
present  state  of  the  commerce  of 
the    United   States  of  Americ8| 
then,  again,  the  house  must  .enter- 
tain the  consideration  of  that  com- 
merce with  a  reference  to  the  com- 
merce, the  trading  interests,  and 
navigation  of  our  own  country. 
All  these  were  matters  which  it 
peculiarly  became  those  lion,  gen- 
tlemen who  had  the  interests,  and 
who  might  be  said  to  have  the 
charge,   of  British  commerce  at 
heart,  maturely  to  weigh  and  to 
consider.     It  had  been  for  cen- 
turies the  policy  of  all  the  great 
states  of  Europe,  having  depen- 
dencies which  they  held  in  the 
nature  of  colonies,  to  make  the 
dependencies,  in  all  respects,  alto- 
gether subservient  to  the  interests, 
or  the  supposed  interests,  how-  . 
ever,  of  the  mother  country.    He 
believed  that  he  mi^t  safely  say, 
there  was  no  country  which  in  the 
application  of  those  principles  of 
colonial  policy  that  he  had  men- 
tioned, and  which  were  evidenced 
in  the  imposition  of  prohibitions 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  grant  of 
relaxations  on  the  other,  had  pro- 
eeeded  with  so  much  regularity  as 
Great  Britain.-  .To  prove  this  po- 
sition, he  should  first  apply  himself 
to  the  case  of  Ireland.    Hon.  gen- 
tlemen must  know  limt  in  the  year 
1780,  Ireland  was,  as  to  all  matters 
relative   to  navigation  and  com- 
merce, treated  as  a  colonial  de- 
pendency of  Great  Britain;  and 
especially  under  the  operation  of 
an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  the 
reign  of  George  I,  (but  since  re- 
pealed); and  in  virtue  of  which 
act  the  English  parliament  had 
assumed 
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assumed  the  power  so  to  treatt  her. 
It  was  not  his  intention  to  enter 
into  any  statements  connected  with 
the  relative  condition  of  that  coun- 
try at  different  periochi,  or  with 
ihat  misery  and    poverty  which 
were  so  often,  unhappily,  the  sub- 
jects   of   complaint   and    regret. 
But  it  was  material  to  observe  of 
her,  that  up  to  the  year  1780— 
only  45  years  ago — she  was  held 
in  a  state  of  the  most  rigid  sub- 
servience to  the  supposed  interests 
of  Great  Britain — not -only  as  to 
her  external  commerce,  but  even 
as  to  her  manufactures,  and  the 
produce  of  her  internal  industry 
and  invention.    It  was  in  the  year 
1778  that  certain  proposals  were 
made  in  the  English  parliament 
with  a  view  to  obtain  some  relaxa- 
tions of  the  commercial  restraints 
imposed  upon  the  trade  of  Ireland. 
It  was    proposed,    among   other 
things,  to  allow  Ireland  to  have  a 
direct  trade  with  our  sugar  colo- 
nies, limited  to  the  purpose  and 
extent  of  supplying  her  own  wants 
as  to  that  produce.     It  was  pro- 
posed, moreover,  to  allow  her  to 
export  certain  of  her  own  manu- 
factures, such  as  glass,  to  other 
countries ;  but  all  such  exportaticm 
of  her  woollens  was  to  be  strictly 
prohibited.      Those    propositions 
were  submitted  in  1778  ;  and  how 
were  they  received  by  parliament? 
On  the  part  of  the  country  and  of 
that  house,  a  most  violent  opposi- 
tion to  those  suggestions  was  ex- 
pressed.   It  was  contended  iff  that 
house,  that  Ireland  had  already 
received  great  boons   from    this 
country ;  and  that  to  give  her  any 
more,  would  infallibly  pave  the 
way  to  the  ruin  of  our  commerce, 
.  our  agriculture,  and  our  naviga- 
tion.    And  that  with  the  boons 
wUch  had  been  already  granted 


to  her,  Ireland  ought  to  be  satis^ 
fied.     And  what  were  the  boons 
which,  in  the  commercial  wisdom 
and  liberality  of  those  days,  were 
thought  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
reasonable    expectations  of  Ire- 
land?     England    being    then  at 
war  with    America,    her    parlia- 
ment passed  an  act,  (which  was 
only  a  temporary  one,  however, 
and  continued  from  year  to  year) 
empowering  her    to   export   her 
butter  and  beef  to  our  colonies  in 
the  West  Indies,  which  could  no 
longer  be  supplied  from  America. 
But  another  measure  was  hailed, 
at  that  time,  as  the  greatest  of  all 
boons;  for  whereas  Ireland  had 
then  a  separate  army,  and^a  sepa- 
rate establishment,  in  part  equipped 
and  paid  out  of  her  own  means— 
which  Irish  army,  moreover,  had 
been  sent  to  fight  our  battles  in 
America;  and  which  it  was  then 
proposed  to  equip  at  our  proper 
expense — it  was  absolutely  pro- 
posed, as  the  greatest  of  boons,  to 
allow  Ireland  to  "  clothe"  it  with 
her  own  manufactures.     From  the 
great  manufacturing  districts  and 
other  places,  petitions  from  the  va- 
rious interests  who  thought  them- 
selves   likely    to     be    aggrieved 
poured  into  parliament  againsteven 
these  grants ;  and,  in  effect,  they 
were  refused.     He    had    looked 
back  for  those  petitions,  and  ex- 
amined  the  language  of  some  of 
them,  in  order  to  see  how  far  the 
liberality  of  the  proposals  to  which 
they  related  really  went,  and  what 
was  the  foundation  of  those  pre- 
judices, which  were  now,  he  hoped, 
extinct,  although  they  had  formerly 
exercised  so  powerful  an  influence. 
There  were  several  of  these  pe- 
titions.    In  that    from  Glasgow, 
the  petitioners  prayed  "  that  nei- 
ther then,  nor  thereafter,  might 
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any  ikvOur  be  granted  to  Ireland 
which  could  in  any  way  be  preju- 
dicial to  Great  Britain."  And  so 
fur  he  was  heartily  disposed  to 
concur  at  all  times  in  their  prayer. 
Biit  they  went  on  to  state  that  the 
latter,  meaning  Great  Britain  and 
the  city  of  Glasgow  in  particular, 
"  had  an  hereditary  right  to  the 
sugar  trade."  The  petition  of 
Manchester  went  still  further ;  for 
it  gave  a  colour  to  the  question  of 
extending  something  like  a  favour- 
able relaxation  in  the  old  system 
to  the  trade  of  Ireland,  as  if  it  were 
one,  in  its  consequences,  resolving 
itself  into  a  question  of  loyalty  and 
allegiance.  As  to  Liverpool,  (and 
he  now  quoted  the  very  words  of 
the  Liverpool  petition,)  the  towns- 
people represented  that  if  the  pro- 
posals in  favour  of  Ireland  should  ' 
be  acceded  to,  "  the  town  and 
port  of  Liverpool  must  be  reduced 
very  speedily  to  its  original  insig* 
nificance."  It  was  not,  perhaps, 
very  extraordinary,  considering  the 
clamour  which  was  raised  by  so 
many  great  trading  interests,  that 
it  became  impossible  to  sustain 
proposals,  even  of  this  moderate 
nature,  in  behalf  of  Irish  trade. 
In  the  year  1779,  after  the  expe- 
rience of  the  fate  which  attended 
that  first  attempt,  a  much  more 
limited  proposal  was  made  to  the 
house — namely,  to  allow  Ireland 
to  go  into  the  market  just  to  buy 
as  much  sugar  as  she  wanted  for 
her  own  consumption,  but  dropping 
all  the  other  advantages  of  the 
trade  in  that  produce;  but  this 
proposition  was  also  negatived. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  1 779,  how- 
ever, the  progress  of  events  in 
America,  and  the  condition  of 
alarm  in  which  Ireland  was  placed, 
led  to  the  entertainment  by  the 
English    parliament    of  different 


view8»  and  state  necessity  was 
thought  to  justify  the  concession 
of  that  which  colonial  policy  and 
commercial  illiberality  or  prejudice 
had  so  long  refused  to  grant.  In 
the  year  1782  all  the  boons  that 
had  been  asked  for  were  confirmed 
by  the  parliament's  repealing  irre- 
vocably that  act  under  which  a 
system  had  been  enforced  so 
ominous  to  the  trade  of  Ireland. 
Afterwards  furtlier  measures  of 
relaxation  were  adopted,  and  con- 
tinued to  the  time  of  ihe  union. 
At  the  union  the  system  was  still 
further  related,  and  other  bene- 
ficial measures  had  been  adopted 
since  that  time,  'i'hus  tlie  act  al-^ 
lowing  the  exportation  of  grain  out 
of  Ireland  was  a  great  relief  to 
her  trade.  So  the  legislature  had 
proceeded  from  time  to  time  to 
adopt  similar  steps,  until  about, 
two  years  ago  they  were  enabled 
to  repeal  the  last  of  those  restric- 
tions which  the  old  policy  had  im- 
posed on  Irish  commerce,  ami 
which  were  called  the  union  du- 
ties. The  commercial  relations  of 
the  two  countries  were  at  the  same 
time  put  upon  the  footing  of  what 
might  be  called  a  simple  coasting 
trade.  He  had  now  given  the 
committee  very  shortly  the  history 
of  the  restrictive  system  of  Ireland : 
it  had  been  founded  by  prejudice 
and  ignorimce ;  and  the  legislature 
had  at  last  arrived  at  this  result — 
that  it  was  proper  to  be  destroyed. 
And  he  would  ask  any  man  in 
England  or  Scotland,  whether  any 
one  of  those  evils  which  their  pre- 
dictions had  anticipated  had  really 
accrued  to  the  manufactures,  com- 
merce or  navigation  of  Great  Bri- 
tain from  the  granting  of  this 
relief  to  Ireland  7  But  he  would 
ask  them,  too,  whether — whatever 
might  be,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
benefit 
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benefit  which  Irelahd  hud  reaped 
iVom  that  relief — this  country  had 
not  also  derived  the  full  advan- 
tages that  always  attended  a  free 
unfettered  trade  ?  He  would  call 
upon  those  whom  he  was  now 
happy  to  call  his  enlightened  col- 
leagues, the  townsmen  of  Liver- 
pool, to  look  back  on  those  alarms 
and  apprehensions  which  agitated 
them  when  they  sent  up  the  peti- 
tion he  had  adverted  to,  in  which 
they  expressed  themselves  afraid 
that  their  town  would  revert  back 
to  its  original  insignificance.  He 
would  beg  his  colleagues  to  tell 
him  whether,  to  the  rapid  growth 
of  their  trade  and  of  the  town  (an 
increase  within  the  last  $0  years 
almost  without  a  parallel  in  the 
hifftory  of  commercial  improve- 
ment), any  thing  had  more  contri- 
buted than  free  trade  with  Ireland — 
a  trade  in  which  Liverpool  parti- 
cipated more  largely ,^^)Ossibly,  than 
any  other  town  in  Ghreat  Britain ; 
notwithstanding  these  very  argu- 
ments which  it  had  put  forth,  at 
the  first  dawn  of  that  free  inter- 
•course,  to  show  that  it  could  anti- 
cipate from  such  an  event  nothing 
but  its  own  annihilation.  When 
he  stated  this  case  of  Ireland,  let 
it  be  observed,  he  stated  a  case 
that  laboured  under  every  disad- 
vantage ;  for  the  benefits  that  the 
new  system  of  regulations  was 
calculated  to  confer  upon  her  had 
been  very  much  hnpeded  by  the 
events  of  the  last  80  years — by 
the  civil  disturbances  of  which 
Ireland  was  unfortunately  the 
scene — by  the  consequent  destruc- 
tion of  property  that  ensued-— by 
the  long  and  unfortunate  war  which 
followed,  in  which  we  were  so  long 
engaged,  and  which  compelled  us 
to  call  upon  her  for  pecuniary  aid 
to  an  extent  ^that  her  resources 


were  not  adequate  to  satisfy.  Ih^ot- 
withstanding  these  drawbacks  on 
its  operation,  the  new  system  had 
tended  to  confer  very  great  bene- 
fits both  on  England  and  Ireland  ; 
and  England,  by  extending  it  to 
that  part  of  her  empire,  had  been 
spared  the  pain  of  finding  herself 
in  a  situation  of  rapid  improve- 
ment and  increased  knowledge  and 
wealth,^  while  Ireland  should  re- 
main (as  she  must  have  done,  had 
the  restrictive  plan  been  continued) 
in  a  condition  of  comparative  po- 
verty and  decay,  and  behind  all 
the  world  in  intelligence  and  the 
development  of  her  resources.  It 
was,  perhaps,  necessary  for  him 
again  to  advert  to  those  prejudices 
which  not  more  than  40  years  ago 
formed  a  part  of  the  colonial  po- 
licy of  this  country.  He  must 
allude  to  the  period  of  the  Ame- 
rican war.  Into  the  circumstancesi 
however,  of  that  war  with  North 
America,  into  the  causes  which  led 
to,  and  the  facts  which  were  con- 
nected with  it,  he  would  not  now 
enter.  Were  he  to  do  so,  it  might 
no  longer,  perhaps,  excite  any 
feeling  of  animosity  or  jealousy, 
but  he  might  not  succeed  in  mak- 
ing out  that  sort  of  case  which  the 
committee,  as  Englishmen,  would 
always  look  to  as  the  foundation  of 
what  they  could  consider  a  just  and 
necessary  war.  But  those  circum- 
stances, such  as  they  were,  pro- 
duced a  separation  of  those 
countries  from  our  dominion, 
which  led  to  events  that  could 
not  be  irrelevant  to  the  subject 
of  colonial  possessions.  Apart, 
however,  from  all  other  consider- 
ations—not looking  to  the  United 
States  in  reference  to  their  sepa- 
ration from  any  political  thral- 
dom, but  considering  that  repa- 
ration in  the  light,  merely  of  a 
question 
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question  of  commerce  and  com-^ 
mercial  advantages — he  begged 
to  ask  whether  any  hon.  gentle- 
roan  who  heard  him  was  of  opinion 
that  that  event  had  been  attended 
with  any  prejudice  to  our  interests  ? 
If  gentlemen  thought  that  any 
such  prejudice  had  been  sustained 
by  us,  then  he  would  ask  the  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  case  of 
other  colonies,  also  released  from 
political  thraldom,  but  still  re-- 
taining  their  dependence  on  Great 
Britain;  their  seamen  forming 
part  of  our  seamen,  their  com- 
mercial marine  part  of  ours,  their 
population  part  of  our  people,  and 
contributing  largely  to  their  sup- 
port. Was  it  not  worth  while,  in 
such  instances,  to  give  to  those 
colonies  all  the  benefit  of  a  free 
trade,  while  they  would  stOl  have 
the  benefit  of  their  former  con- 
nexion with,  and  dependence  on, 
die  British  empire  ?  Was  it  not 
worth  while  to  form  out  of  them, 
the  advantages  that  must  arise 
from  such  an  accession  of  strength 
to  the  British  empire,  and  the  in- 
terests of  British  commerce,  still 
preserving  them  in  allegiance  to 
the  British  crown  ?  Seeing,  then, 
what  the  united  states  of  America 
now  were,  in  point  of  commerce 
and  navigation — looking  to  those 
vast  states  which  were  now  form- 
ing in  other  parts  of  the  continent 
of  America— adverting  to  the  im- 
mense changes  that  must  be  ef- 
fected in  all  our  commercial  in-> 
terests  by  the  gradual  consolidation 
of  those  altered  relations  which 
were  now  forming  between  the 
old  and  new  world-^anticipating 
the  prodigious  commercial  bene- 
fits that  must  now  rapidly  diffuse 
themselves  over  that  boundless 
ocean  which  might  be  said  to  con- 
beet  the  westetn  shores  of  one 


quarter'  of  the  globe  with  die 
eastern  coasts  of  the  other — and 
looking  to  the  vital  interest  which 
Great  Britain  must  always  have 
in  the  maintenance  of  her  mari- 
time greatness,  he  hoped  he  should  ' 
not  be  accused  of  harbouring  any 
unfriendly  feeling  towards  the 
united  states  of  America,  or  any 
other  power,  or  6f  contemplating 
any  thing  else  but  the  fair  and 
honourable  race  of  commercial 
competition  in  proceeding  to  con- 
sider by  what  means  the  commerce 
and  navigation  of  Great  Britain 
might  be  best  secured  against  the 
navigation  and  commerce  of  other 
states.  He  should  here  state» 
that  he  thought  the  conclusion  ^t 
which  the  committee  must  arrive 
from  the  premises  he  had  stated, 
would  be  this— that  a  system  of 
exclusion  and  monopoly  did  cer- 
tainly tend  to  impede  and  cramp 
(at  the  least)  the  enerffies  and  the 
prosperity  of  our  colonies.  He 
maintained,  in  the  next  place,  that 
the  legitimate  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  that  conclusion  was, 
that  any  system  having  this  ten- 
dency to  cramp  and  impede  the 
prosperity  of  our  colonies,  must 
be  also  prejudicial  to  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  parent  state,  in  all  that 
concerned  its  commerce  and  navi- 
gation; because  the  parent  state 
must  be  affected  by  that  which 
operated  on  the  prosperity  of  its 
colonial  connexions,  from  whence 
it  drew  a  portion  of  its  supplies. 
Begging  the  committee  to  bear  in 
mind  this  general  conclusion  and 
inference  which  he  had  drawn 
from  the  premises  he  had  laid 
down,  he  next  proceeded  to  con- 
sider what  was  the  present  state 
of  our  colonial  system  with  respect 
to  the  commerce  of  our  colonies — 
what  relaxations  of  our  colonial 
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flystem  land  commercial  m6iiopoly 
in  respect  of  the  colonies  had 
i>een  already  allowed — and  what 
further  relaxations  of  that  system 
and  monopoly  he  wished  the  com- 
mittee to  assent  to.  By  the  acts 
of  3d  and  4th  of  Geo.  IV.,  we 
had  permitted,  so  far  as  related  to 
the  united  states  of  America,  an 
intercourse  between  our  planta- 
tions in  America  and  our  colonies 
in  those  quarters.  The  enact- 
ments of  the  3d  and  4th  Geo.  IV. 
limited  this  sort  of  intercourse  to 
a  direct  trade  between  such  colo- 
nies and  our  plantations,  and  to 
certain  articles  specitied  in  the 
act.  By  a  subsequent  act,  par- 
liament had  permitted  a  direct 
trade  with  Europe;  but  it  had 
confined  that  intercourse  to  Bri- 
tish ships  strictly— the  trade  being 
allowed  as  between  the  colonies 
and  any  friendly  ports  whatever 
in  Europe.  As  to  the  colonies 
and  the  United  States,  an  inter- 
course was  permitted  in  ships 
being  of  the  same  country  and 
ownership  as  the  goods  they  im- 
ported into  the  colonies  ;  but  this 
was  not  extended  to  a  trade  on 
the  same  bottoms  with  Europe. 
With  respect  to  their  trade  with 
British  America,  that  waa  limited 
to  ports  and  ships  of  British  Ame- 
rica and  the  colonies;  but  the 
produce  or  goods  were  not  restrict- 
ed as  in  the  other  cases.  A  Bri- 
tish-built and  owned  ship,  in  short, 
only  restricted  as  to  cargo  to  the 
articles  specified  in  the  act,  might 
trade  between  the  colonies  and 
any  European  port;  The  house 
Qiust  see,  in  point  of  fact,  that 
since  parliament  had.  determined 
to  consent  to  put  America  and 
our  colonies  on  the  same  footing 
in  regard  to  the  shipping  engaged 
ID  the  trade,  it  was  an  accommo- 


dation to  the  United  States  most 
decidedly,  because  other  countries,, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  act, 
were  without  any  shipping  that 
could  transact  any  such  trade* 
Perhaps  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  the  grant  of  this  pri- 
vilege to  the  shipping  of  the  United 
States— a  privilege  not  granted  to 
the  ships  of  any  other  state — was 
an  advantage  and  encouragement 
to  them.  But  they  had  offered 
us  no  advantage  in  return ;  and  it 
was  a  privilege  which  they  were 
not  entitled  to  claim  under  any 
stipulation  or  treaty.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  some  little  sur- 
prise that  this  government  had 
learned,  that  after  the  intelligence 
of  this  beneficial  arrangement  in 
favour  of  American  shipping  had 
reached  die  United  States,  that 
government  proceeded  to  pass  a 
law  to  this  effect— namely,  to  con- 
sider all  British  ships  engaged 
in  this  commerce  with  the  colo- 
nies, and  resorting  to  the  ports 
of  the  United  States,  as  liable  to 
the  American  alien  duties  on  their 
tonnage,  until  the  British  govern- 
ment should  concede  this  further 
advantage — "  that  the  productions 
of  the  United  States  should  be 
admitted  into  the  ports  of  our  co- 
lonies on  the  same  terms  as  the 
like  productions  of  any  other 
countries  ;'*  expressly  meaning  by 
"  any  other  countries  "  our  own 
productions,  or  those  of  our  own 
colonies  themselves.  A  pretension 
was  thus  asserted  which  was  never 
set  up  by  any  other  power  in  its 
commercial  relations  with  us ;  nor 
ever  granted  by  us  or  any  other 
power  to  America.  It  was  a  pre- 
tension implying  that  we  were  to 
grant,  on  our  parts,  no  protection 
whatever  to  the  staple  commo- 
dity of  our  colonies,  nor  make  any 
difference 
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diflferenoe  between  it  and  the  like 
produce    of   any  other   country. 
Had  we  said  to  America  in  reply, 
"  we  require  that  the  sugar  and 
rum  of  Jamaica  shall  be  admitted 
into  New  York  or  any  other  of 
your  northern  states  on  the  same 
terms  as  the  sugar  of  Louisiana 
or  any  ptlier  of  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  the  Federal  Union,  which 
comprises  all  the  United  States," 
the    demand    would    have    been 
thought  unreasonable  and  extrava- 
gant ;  but  not  one  jot  less  extra- 
vagant or  less  unreasonable  was 
it,  on  their  parts,  to  make  such  a 
demand,,  as  they  had  done,  against 
the  interests  of  our  own  colonial 
commerce.     When  intelligence  of 
the  course  taken  by  America  had 
reached  this  country,  it  was  clear 
that    we   had   but   one    of  two 
courses  to  take— either,  under  the 
authority  of  the  existing  acts  of 
parliament,   to  forbid  her  inter- 
course with    our    colonies    alto- 
gether, or  to  protect  our  own  ship- 
ping by  imposing  similar  duties 
on  the  shipping  of  the  United 
States  resorting  to  our  colonies* 
This  hist  wodd  have  been  a  very 
inconvenient  mode  of  proceeding 
indeed,  tending  gready  to  lessen, 
too,  the  benefit  to  the  consumer 
in    the  West  Indies.     Wishing, 
however,  to  take  the  most  mode- 
rate course,  and  that  at  the  same 
time  which  was  due  to  our  own 
shipping  and  commerce,  and  un- 
derstanding that  the  United  States 
desired  to  mvestigate  the  question 
further,  and   he  himself  having 
had  it  last  year  in  contemplation 
to  propose  to  parliament  a  more 
comprehensive  measure  (such  as 
that  which  he  had  now  to  sug- 
gest), in  respect    to   the   trade, 
generally,    or  our    colonies,    the 
British  government  did  not  sus- 


pend the  intercourse,  but    they 
adopted  the  milder  proceeding  he 
was  about  to  mention,     if  the  re- 
sult should  be  that  it  would  put 
the   United  States   on  the  same 
footing  only  as  all  other  countries, 
the  United  States  woald  have  no 
reason  to  complain.     All  which 
any  other  power  could  require  of 
us  at  any  time  was,  to  be  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  most 
favoured  nations.     If,  therefore, 
America  should  not  choose  to  avail 
herself  of  this  new  system,  all  that 
could  be  said  was,  that  he  (Mr. 
Huskisson)    believed    the    West 
Indies  woidd  now  be  able  to  do 
without  her  assistance  ;  a  circum- 
stance, however,  which  he  should 
regret,  both  from  his  friendly  feel- 
ing for  the  state  in  question,  and 
his  love  of  the  principles  of  free 
trade.      If  such    should   be   the 
course  which  America  might  think 
it  proper  to  adopt,  under  some 
erroneous  impression  that  we  could 
not  do  without  her,  and  that  she 
might  therefore  impose  what  con- 
ditions  she  pleased  upon  us,  in 
&vour  of  her  own  navigation,  per- 
haps he  might  be  allowed  to  ask 
whether  the  British  government 
would  be  justified  in  withholding 
jfirom  other  powers  those  privileges 
which   they  had  so  extended  to 
America?      Were  we,  or  ought 
we  to  be,  more  jealous  of  allowing 
the  ships  of  Denmark,  or  of  Ham- 
burgh, or  any  other  of  the  nor- 
thern maritime  states,  to  carry  on 
this  trade,  than  of  allowing  the 
ships  of  America  to  do  so  ?     He 
thought  not.     He  thought  that  if 
Great  Britain  looked  to  those  in- 
terests which  she  was  most  bound 
to  cherish  and  protect,  in   jus- 
tice  to  her  maritime   grandeur, 
and  her  commercial  greatness — if 
she  consulted  her  dearest  distinc- 
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tions,  sbe  must  feel  that  she  had 
at  least  as  great  a  right  to  be  just 
and  liberal  to  other  powers  as' to 
the  growing  commercial  greatness 
of  the  United  States.  To  him, 
therefore,  it  seemed  that  there 
could  be  no  objection  to  confer 
upon  the  shipping  of  any  European 
state  in  amity  with  us,  and  mani- 
festing a  disposition  to  reciprocate 
the  benefits  of  commerce  in  their 
relations  with  us,  the  same  privi- 
leges as  to  this  colonial  trade  as 
had  been  permitted  to  America. 
'But  be  would  confess,  that  look- 
ing to  those  changes  which  had  be- 
come so  general  all  over  the  com- 
mercial world,  he  thought  that 
parliament  ought  to  go  further. 
In  his  judgment,  at  least,  he  was 
prepared  to  state,  that  he  thought 
they  ought  to  place  the  trade  with 
these  colonies  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  trade  of  England  and  Scot- 
land with  Jersey,  Guernsey,  or 
Ireland  (except^  in  truth,  that 
some  certain  modifications  would 
be  necessary  to  be  established, 
from  the  different  circumstances  of 
the  countries).  Certain  prohibitions 
would  also  be  necessary — such  as 
ammunition,  artillery,  and  other 
articles  and  stores  of  that  descrip- 
tion ;  and  the  protection  that  must 
be  affi>rded  by  duties  properly  esti- 
mated to  certain  staples  of  the 
countries,  such  as  sugar,  rum,  and 
other  articles  that  the  c(^onies  sup- 
plied, .  and  that  were  subject  to 
various  fiscal  imposts*  These  pro- 
hibitions might  be  limited  to  the 
West  India  islands,  and  other  co- 
lonies to  be  specified.  With  these 
exceptions,  we  ought  to  admit  the 
ships  of  all  friendly  states  to  a 
free  trade  with  all  our  colonial 
possessions,  subject  only  to  such 
regulations  as  would  apply  to 
them  in  their  intercourse  with  any 


other  ports  in  the  British  empire, 
namely,  that  the  cargo  should  be- 
loDg  to  the  same  nation  as  the  im- 
porting ship ;  and  that  the  other 
usual  regulations  as  to  ownership, 
&c.  should  be  comphed  with. 
The  result  of  this  r^ulation 
would  be,  to  reduce  all  the  direct 
commerce  between  the  colonies 
and  other  countries,  to  the  same 
principles  that  regulated  the  di- 
rect commerce  between  the  colo- 
nies and  the  mother  country ;  and 
all  the  circuitous  commerce  be- 
tween the  colonies  and  this  coun- 
try to  the  same  simple  rules  that 
regulated  what  he  had  before 
cidled  a  coasting  trade,  if  it  could 
with  propriety  be  so  named.  We 
should,  in  short,  give  every  faci- 
lity (consistent  with  the  safety 
and  file  interests  of  the  navigation 
of  the  empire)  to  a  trade  between 
our  colonies  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Of  course  it  would 
be  necessary,  in  order  to  effect 
those  benefits,  to  enlarge  greatly 
the  list  of  articles  which,  under 
the  existing  acts,  the  colonies 
were  at  present  permitted  to  im- 
port through  any  other  channels 
than  that  of  the  mother  country. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  employ, 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
staple  coounodities  of  tlie  colo- 
nies, moderate  protecting  duties. 
In  the  present  list  annexed  to 
the  acts  in  question,  certain  rates 
and  duties  were  imposed  on  some 
of  those  articles.  In  some  cases 
there  was  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 
71.  lOs.  per  cent.  On  those  arti- 
ticles,  however,  that  might  seem 
most  to  require  protection^  he 
should  propose  to  raise  the  ad 
vaiorem  duty,  in  some  cases  to 
15L  per  cent.— in  others  toiKOi. — 
and  in  others,  even  as  high  as  SOL 
The  applicatwn  of  the  increased 
f^^^^  duties 
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duties  would,  of  course,  be  a  sub- 
ject for  the  decision  of  the  colonial 
legislatures.  This  country  would 
only  subject  the  trade  between  the 
colonial  ports  and  ports  elsewhere 
to  such  duties;  but  the  colonial 
legislatures,  as  heretofore,  must 
adopt  that  mode  of  application 
which  would  seem  most  expedient 
to  them.  It  was  to  the  colonies 
that  the  benefit  was  meant  to  be 
extended;  the  increased  duties 
would  form  a  revenue  which  would 
be  theirs,  and  would  be  carried 
to  their  account*  They  could  have 
no  jealousy,  therefore,  of  the  new 
system  as  one  at  all  likely  to  in- 
trench on  their  privileges  in  those 
respects.  With  a  view  to  en- 
courage our  own  trade  and  that  of 
the  colonies  with  other  countries, 
he  should  also  propose  to  establish, 
in  certain  parts  of  those  colonies 
where  the  operation  of  the  system 
could  be  most  advantageously  ap- 
plied, the  whole  benefit  of  the 
warehousing  system,  such  as  it 
DOW  existed  in  this  country ;  by 
allowing  goods  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  to  be  bonded  till  con- 
venient opportunities  for  export- 
ing, or  re-exporting  with  advan- 
tage might  offer.  Looking  to  the 
present  state  of  Spanish  America, 
this  establishment  must  be  attend- 
ed with  extraordinary  advantages. 
The  wants  of  those  vast  countries 
were  enormous,  and  would  require 
to  be  promptly  supplied.  A  cargo 
from  this  country,  however,  at 
present,  often  glutted  the  market; 
It  was  very  desirable,  therefore, 
that  warehousing  ports  should  be 
established  in  Sue  colonies;  and 
the  hon.  gendeman  instanced,  as 
a  striking  exemplification  of  their 
value,  the  case  of  New  Orleans, 
where  the  warehousing  system 
had  been  introduced  with  extra- 


ordinary advantage  to  the  United 
States.  He  mentioned  the  estab- 
lishment at  New  Orleans,  not 
because  it  was  an  exclusive  estab- 
lishment, but  because  it  was  so 
conveniently  situated  for  carrying 
on  commerce  with  Mexico,  and 
with  other  places  on  the  gulf  of 
that  name.  Having  stated  gene- 
rally the  nature  of  the  proposition 
which  he  wished  to  submit  to  the 
committee,  it  appeared  to  him  that 
the  effect  of  it  would  be  somewhat 
different  with  respect  to  the  sugar 
colonies,  and  the  British  provinces 
of  North  America.  In  the  sugar 
colonies  he  conceived  that  it  would 
afford  a  greater  facility  and  eco- 
nomy in  their  commercial  inter- 
course, and  that  they  would  thereby 
stand  a  chance  of  supplying  their 
wants  more  cheaply  and  on  more 
advantageous  terms  than  they  could 
at  present.  They  would  stand,  he 
thought,  a  much  better  chance  of 
getting  rid  of  their  surplus  pro- 
duction more  beneficially  for  them- 
selves, and  more  advantageously 
for  the  general  interest  of  the  em- 
pire. But  those  were  not  the 
only  advantages  he  contemplated 
firom  this  change  of  system.  The 
amelioration  of  the  colonies  under 
this  altered  policy  woxdd  not,  per- 
haps, proceed  very  rapidly;  but 
in  the  end  he  was  sure  it  would 
produce  very  important  benefits. 
In  the  sugar  colonies  a  new  d^ 
scription  of  inhabitants  would 
probably  >  spring  up — a  new  de- 
scription of  commerce  would  be 
introduced — new  houses  of  agency 
would  be  established -^merchants 
would  be  found  fixing  themselves 
there,  for  the  purpose  of  watching 
over  their  interests,  and  sending 
the  produce  of  those  islands  all 
over  the  world.  The  system  which 
he  had  explained  would  possibly 
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give  birth  not  only  to  new  varieties 
of  commerce,  but  to  a  new  de- 
scription of  industry  with  respect 
to  agriculture.  It  was  possible 
that  those  colonies  mieht,  under 
the  liberty  which  would  be  ex- 
tended to  them  by  this  change  of 
system,  launch  forth  into  other 
and  most  important  branches  of 
industry — that  they  would  be  no 
longer  confined  to  the  cultivation 
of  sugar.  Why  might  they  not 
raise  silk? — why  might  they  not 
cultivate  indigo  ?  Why  should  not 
the  cultivation  of  a  great  variety 
of  other  articles  find  its  way  into 
those  countries?  It  would  be  his 
duty  to  bring  this  subject  before 
the  house,  and  to  recommend  that 
some  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  the  cultivation  of  other 
articles — that  other  supplies,  be- 
sides sugar,  should  be  raised  in 
those  colonies.  By  pursuing  this 
course,  might  they  not  hope  to  see 
infused  into  the  population  of  the 
West-India  islands,  more  industry 
and  a  greater  spirit  of  enterprise 
than  existed  there  at  present? 
Was  it  unreasonable  to  suppose, 
that  A  population  different  from 
that  of  the  overseers  who  now 
watched  over  the  sugar-estates, 
would  ultimately  be  created  there? 
If  they  did  this— and  he  thought 
it  might  be  easily  efiected^then 
they  would  do  much  to  secure  the 
prosperity  of  those  colonies,  and 
to  uphold  the  interests  of  that  part 
of  die  empire,  which  they  were 
bound,  by  all  the  ties  of  honour 
and  duty,  to  protect  in  the  most 
efficient  manner.  If  he  were  asked 
to  be  more  particular — if  he  were 
asked  to  state  in  what  way  this 
change  would  be  effected^  if  he 
were  called  on  to  say  in  what  pro- 
gress of  time  those  benefits  would 
be  realized,  be  must  frankly  own, 


that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
make  such  a  precise  statemmt, 
nor,  indeed,  was  it  in  the  power  of 
any  roan  to  do  so.  He  recollected 
individuals  who  were  perfectly  con- 
versant in  the  afiairs  of  the  East  ln« 
dies,  who  were  perfectly  acquainted 
with  its  commerce,  could  not,  in 
1813,  hazard  a  statement  as  to  the 
way  in  which  the  rehixation  then 
proposed  would  affect  the  com- 
merce of  India,  or  the  interests  of 
this  country.  It  was  stated,  gene- 
rally, that  this  relaxation  ought 
to  be  made;  but  the  most  san- 
guine did  not  attempt  to  point 
out  what  would  be  the  political 
and  commercial  benefits  which 
the  projected  change  would  con- 
fer on  this  country.  It  was  merely 
contended  that  great  benefits 
Would  arise  to  Great  Britain  if 
some  of  the  restrictions  by  which 
the  commerce  of  the  East  Indies 
was  clogged  were  taken  away. 
His  view  of  the  subject  was  this-^ 
that  a  plan  which  gave  greater 
scope  to  the  employment  of  capital 
— which  gave  a  new  impulse  to. 
industry,  the  operation  of  whidi 
produced  new  interests,  must  ex- 
tend to  the  parent  state  which 
granted  this  additional  scope,  as 
well  as  the  colonies  themselves, 
very  considerable  benefits;  and 
he  had  no  doubt  that  the  West 
India  colonies  would  a£R>rd  a 
further  proof,  in  addition  to  that 
already  afforded  in  the  instances 
of  Ireland,  of  America,  and  of  the 
East  Indi^,  of  the  great  political 
and  commercial  maxim,  that  the 
free  trade  of  a  thriving  country, 
carried  on  with  a  state  possessing 
an  extensive  capital,  was  of  infi- 
nitely more  service  than  a  trade 
carried  on  under  a  system  of  rigid 
monopoly,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  Uie  productions   of  the 
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eohay  exdasively  beneficial  to 
the  parent  state.  It  was  certainly 
the  case,  that  the  wants  of  man-* 
kind  were  always  increased  in 
proportion  as  they  found  the  means 
and  opportunity  of  indulging  their 
desires;  and  he  saw  no  method 
ao  likely  to  increase  those  means 
and  that  opportunity,  as  allowing 
that  free  scope  to  capital  and  in* 
dustry  which  he  now  proposed* 
If  this  were  true  with  respect  to 
the  British  West  Indies--if  it  held 
good  with  respect  to  those  colo-* 
nies  which  he  considered,  in  one 
sense,  and  without  meaning  any 
thing  offensive,  as  mere  sugar 
plantations— as  plantations  culti- 
vating a  particular  production, 
which  was  admitted  into  this  coun** 
try  for  the  benefit  of  owners  rcr 
siding  here^-in  how  much  greater 
a  degree  would  this  system  prove 
Advantageous  to  the  British  pro- 
vinces of  North  America  ?  There 
the  whole  population  was  free — 
there,  whatever  course  their  ip- 
dostry  took,  it  would  be  prose- 
cuted for  the  advantage  of  those, 
who  were  on  the  spot — there  the 
population  considered,  and  justly 
considered,  the  country  as  their 
own.  Whatever  means  of  ex- 
change and  barter  they  possessed 
with  other  countries  was  called 
into  action  to  procure  a  £ur  and 
necessary  supply  of  articles  which 
their  own  country  did  not  produce. 
Under  all  the  circumstances,  the 
situation  of  the  British  North 
American  provinces  was  more 
favourable  to  a  change  of  system 
than  the  state  of  the  West  India 
islands :  and  it  was,  he  conceived, 
impossible  not  to  hope  that  the 
greatest  advantages  would  result, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  from 
the  projected  alteration^  The 
present  population  of  the  Biilu^b 
1825. 


North  American  provinces  be 
estimated  at  1,000,000  of  inha*< 
bitants.  With  the  fertility  which 
distinguished  many  parts  of  their 
soil-^with  their  noble  forests-— 
with  their  extensive  fisheries-*-* 
and  with  the  facilities  which  they 
possessed  for  entering  into  foreign 
markets— it  was  imposnble,  if  the 
boon  of  free  trade  were  granted  to 
them,  that  they  should  not  feel, 
in  consequence  of  that  liberal 
treatment  which  would  secure 
their  wealth  and  prosperity,  a  very 
great  desire  to  connect  themselves 
more  closely  with  this  country. 
It  was  impossible,  under  such 
circumstances,  that  they  could 
wish  to  unite  themselves  with  any 
other  state,  or  to  shake  off  their 
connexion  with  Great  Britain. 
They  would  not  feel,  with  senti- 
ments of  jealousy  and  envy,  the 
rapid  growth  of  other*  states,  in 
their  immediate  neighbourhood, 
and  in  other  parts  of  America, 
because  they  would  feel  that  a 
due  regard  was  paid  to  their  in«» 
terests.  The  British  American 
provinces  possessed  at  present 
some  advantages  over  their  neigh- 
bours. The  duties  exacted,  from 
them  were  more  moderate,  and 
tibey  had  one  very  superior  ad- 
vantage— he  meant  the  exclusive 
advantage  of  British  shipping. 
They  also  possessed  all  the  civil 
rights  which  the  people  of  this 
country  enjoyed.  It  was  impos- 
sible not  to  feel  that  no  motive 
eould  be  adduced  sufficiently 
strong  to  make  them  risk  those 
advantages,  in  coi^unotion  with 
others  that  would  be  conferred  on 
them,  by  endeavouring  to  change 
their  connexion.  He  therefore 
sensidered  that  with  respect  to 
these  provinoesy  the  alteration  in 
Ihfe  system  weald  not  only  geeatly 
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eondace  to  the  imitnal  j^osperity 
of  both  countries,  in  point  of  com- 
merce, but  that  it  would  tend  to 
cement  and  strengthen  the  con^ 
nexion  between  diem,  it  would 
bind  them  stiH  closer  in  all  those 
mutual  ties  of  interest  by  which  it 
was  possible  that  colonies  could 
be  bound  to  the  mother  country ; 
and  it  would  secure,  as  far  as 
human  arrangements  could  effect 
that  object,  a  perpetual  connexion 
between  them.  Even  if  diat  con- 
nexioii  chanced  to  be  imforto-J 
nately  dissolved,  that  event  woidd 
not  be  attended  with  that  jealousy 
or  regret  which  attended  the  sepa- 
ration a£  America  from  this  coun- 
try. He  feared  he  had  detained 
the  committee  too  long ;  but  the 
assured  them  that  he  felt  these  to 
be  most  important  points.  If  they 
granted  to  the  British  North  Ame- 
rican provinces  this  indulgence — 
he  was  about  to  say  boon ;  but  in 
fact,  the  bene&  would  result  to 
this  country ' —  diose  provinces 
woidd  unquestionably  flourish. 
Without  it  those  countries  could 
not  keep  up  an  equal  competition 
with  their  neighbours 'and  rivals, 
die  United  States  of  America.  He 
could  adduce  many  reasons  which 
would  show,  that,  with  respect  to 
the  United  States,  they  were 
placed  in  a  disadvantageous  situ- 
ation in  several  points  of  view. 
But,  perhaps,  one  example  would 
prove,  better  than  any  series  of 
argument,  the  consequences  which 
would  follow  from  this  change  of 
system,  and  the  necessity  that 
Rifled  for  it.  At  the  present 
■eawnt,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
prodacts  of  the  industry  of  the 
people  of  Nova  Sooda  was  to  be 
ftund  in,her  isheries.  Her  riv«is 
were  the  neighboaring  provinectf 
of  the  United  States.    N<yw,  he 


woidd  supime  a  oargb  of  ^sh  to 
be  sent  out  from  one  of  the  ports 
of  the  United  States,  and  another 
fvom  Halifax.  The  terms  up  to 
this  point  were  equal--so  far  the 
advantage  on  each  side  was  the 
same.  But  let  the  committee  go 
a  little  ^Eirther.  lie  would  sup- 
pose £he  cargo  of  the  United 
States  vessel  to  be  carried  to 
Brazil,  and  there  exclumged  for 
sugar,  cotton,  or  any  other  pro- 
duction of  that  country.  The 
captain  might  then  proceed  to  the 
Baltic,  and  there  he  might  ex- 
change his  Brasilian  cargo  for 
hemp,  iron,  sail-cloth,  or  various 
other  productions,  which  he  might 
either  want  for  his  own  use,  or,  if 
he  pleased,  dispose  of  in  any  other 
quarter.  If  the  British  ship,  with 
a  cai^  of  fish,  proceeded  in  the 
same  manner  to  Brasil,  there  the 
cargo  might  be  sold ;  but  if  the 
captain  desired  to  take  in  a  cargo 
of  Brazilian  produce  for  his  own 
country,  he  could  not  do  no.  He 
could  not  carry  sugar  or  any  other 
production  of  the  Brasils  to  Hali- 
fax, even  for  exportation.  CouM 
he  go  with  a  cargo  to  the  BaH;ief 
Yes,  he  might  cSspose  of  it  at  St. 
Petersburgh.  But  could  he  take 
back  the  productions  of  Russia  t 
No,  he  could  not.  This  was  A^ 
disadvantage  which  the  Britisk 
North  Aiperican  provinces  labour«> 
ed  under,  as  compared  with  the 
United  States.  By  this  ill-con- 
sidered policy  a  premium  and 
bounty  were  given  to  the  United 
States  against  the  interest^  of  the 
British  North  American  provincsfe% 
The  consequence  was,  tint  we  loat 
this  branch  of  oonnnerce,  as  wel 
as  the  oanryii^  trade  which  was 
connected  with  the  transportation 
of  the  fishi  This  was,  he  tiiouflfat, 
a  very  good  proof  of  the  misdbief 
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which  »ro0e  ^om  these  restriction 
They  were,  in  effect,  bounties  09 
the  trade  sof  those  countries  that 
did*  not  impose  similar  duties* 
Having  stated  generally  the  whole 
view  which  he  took  of  this  sub- 
ject, it  was  now  necessary  for  hii9 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  general 
principle  of  the  alterations  which 
be  meant  to  propose.  He  would  not 
detain  the  committer  by  stating  the 
alterations  which  he  contemplated 
ia detail;  they  wou^d be se€;n in  the 
resolutions  and  in  the  bil\s,  which 
fvould  be  subsequently  ioiti^uced. 
But  he  felt  it  right  to  oal)  .^he  at- 
tentioB  of  the  committee  to  one 
or  two  circu9iBtances  of  the  change 
which  he  deemed  it  farther  nec^^- 
aary  to  propose.  The  commit^ 
was  aware  that  the  sugar  of  the 
Mauritius  was  at  ^vi  moment  adr 
mitted  into  Great  Britain  at  a  dif- 
ferent rate  of  duty  from  that  which 
was  paid  on  West  Lidia  sugar.. 
The  auty  paid  on  the  sugar  of  the 
Mauritius  was  lOs*  over  and  above 
that  paid  by  the.  p^er  colonies. 
He,  in  the  jl^t  year,  entertained 
the  project  of  placing  Mauritius 
sugar  on  an  equality  witb  the  sugar 
of  the  Wes^  India .  colonjep. .  It 
was  then  stated  a^.an  objection  to 
the  plan,  that  the  sugar  growers  ip. 
the  Mauiitins,  though  tb?y  had 
not  a  monopoly  pf  the  h<mie  mar- 
ket, aa  tV«  West  Inidiesi  had,  still 
possessed  considerable  counter- 
vailing advantages*  Such  was  the 
statement  9»ade  at  t^he  Mme.  B^ 
eoosidering  the  situation  of  the 
colony  of  A^  Mauritius— seeing 
that  ibe  cultivation  of  sugar  there 
was  carried  on  pr<eoisely  in  thfi 
tame  way  as  the.  cultivation  of  su- 
gar in  the  West  Indies,  he  4;Duld 
perc(^ve  no  advantage  which  ^ 
enjoyed  ov^r  the  Wcm;^  India  001- 
bnies.     That,  qplo^j  <was  at  a* 


muqh  greater  distance  ^rdtn  the 
mother  country  thai^  the  We9t 
Indies.  It  was  more  subject  to 
hurricanies,  devastation,  and  los$ 
of  crop ;  andt  taking  the  whole  of 
the  eircumst^ces  incc>  considera* 
tioQi,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  when 
th^y  were  going  to  place  all  the 
Qolonie$  on  a  free  and  liberal 
foundation,  they  oould  not,  in  £ur* 
ness  and  with  a  due  regard  to 
principle,  refuse  to  the  Mauritius 
the  indulgence  they  extended  to 
the  West  Indies.  •  Therefore, 
though  this  subject  was  not  con^ 
tained  in  the.  resolution  which  he 
should  have  the  honour  of  moving 
to-night,  he  wished  in  fairness  to 
atate,  that,  it  was  in  tb^  contem- 
plation of  goyernm/ent,  in  the  pre- 
sent  session  of  parliament,  to  alter 
th^  duly  OR  sugar  grown  in  the 
Mauritius^  and  to  place  it  on  the 
same  footing  v<^ith  ^  duty  payable 
on  WeH  Indiat  sugar*  Another 
point,  to  whidi  he  begged  leave  to 
advert>  was  .one  widi  respect  to 
which  he  was  sure  the  feelings  of 
the  committee  would  not  fa&  to 
go  along  with  him— he  meant  the 
great  importance  which  this  counr 
try  ought  to  ftet.  on  her  North 
American  ;^ok)mes«  Tihese  were 
not  sugar  polonjies,  nor  did  they 
produce  articles^  similar  to  the  proi- 
ductions  of  any  tropical  climifite^ 
but  they  were  posaessed  of  one 
.article  which  assimilated  with  a 
very  extensive  production  of  this 
eountry — he  alluded  to  corn*  That 
was  the  staple  of  those  ooloaies, 
which  formed,  a  part  of  .the  British 
empire,  and  which,  wene  as  mudi 
entitled  to  protection  as  any  other 
portion  of  it.  That  staple  tthey 
,h9d,  not  actually  prohibited,  but 
they  had  loaded  it  with  siioh  heavy 
dttttea^  as,  for  the  last  five  or  six 
yieansi  had  virtually  amounted  to  a 
.0  2  ^hibi^on. 
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prohibition.  Now,  when  he  stated 
tliat  the  greatest  quantity  of  com 
ever  imported  from  Canada,  had, 
he  believed,  been  short  of  60,000 
quarters,  he  would  suggest,  when 
he  was  speaking  to  gentlemen  who 
had  seen  the  great  advantages 
which  had  been  derived  from  the 
free  corn-trade  granted  to  Ireland, 
that  they  ought  not  to  deny  to 
Canada  something  of  a  similar 
description.  The  great  disad- 
vantage which  Canada  laboured 
under  was,  the  not  knowing  whe- 
ther the  ports  of  this  country  were 
open  or  shut.  Corn  might  be 
deposited  in  our  warehouses  for 
five  or  six  years;  but,  while*  it 
depended  on  a  fraction,  on  a  half- 
penny, or  a  penny,  whether  it 
would  be  admitted  to  come  into 
the  market,  it  was  impossible  that 
the  Canadian  farmers  could  know 
how  to  act-«-it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  pay  for  the  goods  which 
were  sent  out  to  Canada  from  this 
country  for  their  use.  He  thought 
chat  there  could  not  be  a  well- 
founded  feeling  of  jealousy  or 
apprehension  cherished  on  this 
-subject  by  the  British  farmer.  He 
Would  farther  state,  that  the  dis- 
'tanee  from  which  this  corn  was 
to  be  carried,  and  the  greatness  of 
the  expense  .  of  freight,  gave  a 
very  considerable  advantage  to  the 
British  farmer.  The  freight  from 
Quebec  to  England  was  from  \%s. 
to  1 4s.  a,  ton,  and  there  was  a 
duty  of  5s,,  which  he  conceived 
was  a  sufficient  protection  for  the 
'British  corn-grower.  Considering 
those  heavy  charges,  he  thought 
Canadian  flour  might  be  fairly 
admitted  into  the  market;  and 
therefore,  on  some  other  evening, 
he  would  point  out  the  necessity 
for  an  alteration  in  the  present 
^w  respecting  the  importation  of 


com  from  Canada,  so  as  to  aHow 
that  trade  to  be  free,  and  to  ena- 
ble the  Canadian  farmers  to  know 
what  they  had  to  trust  to.  He 
repeated  that  12*.  or  I4s.  freight, 
and  5s.  duty,  together  with  the 
limited  supply  of  com  afforded  by 
Canada,  could  leave  no  grotind  for 
apprehension  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  took  even  the  most  jealous 
and  narrow  view  of  the  subject. 
There  was  yet  one  point  to  which 
he  would  now  briefly  advert.  It 
was  very  desirable,  when  trade 
was  thrown  open,  when  it  was 
rendered  perfectly  free,  that  those 
who  engaged  in  it  should  have  the 
full  beneflt  of  that  free  trade,  un- 
incumbered with  those  imposi- 
tions and  burdens  by  which  even 
our  own  commerce  with  the  colo- 
nies had  been  too  long  shackled. 
The  hon.  member  for  Coventry 
(Mr.  Ellice)  had  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  house  to  the  large  fees 
that  were  collected  in  the  West 
Indies.  Those  fees  were  applied 
to  the  payment  of  revenue  officers, 
of  naval  officers,  of  governors, 
and  other  parties  connected  witli 
the  colonies.  They  were  a  grier- 
ous  burden  on  the  commerce  of 
this  country ;  and,  when  the  West 
India  islands  come  to  be  freed  from 
those  restraints,  it  would  operate 
most  inconveniently  if  the  system 
were  not  altered.  ThCTefore, 
measures  would  be  arranged  by 
his  right  hon.  friend  (the  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer)  and  the  trea- 
sury, for  removing  this  evil ;  and 
he  should  propose  diat  those  fees 
should  be  abolished  altogether.  It 
would  be  proper  that  the  revenue 
officers  should  be  paid  out  of  the 
ddties  to  which  he  had  already 
referred.  That  was  the  proper 
fund  out  of  which  the  expense 
ought  to  be  defrayed.  There 
^  T   were 
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were  several  officexB  in  those  dif- 
ferent coloniesy  at  present  drawing 
very  large  fees,  whose  services 
would  no  longer  be  wanted.     In 
fact,  they  would  be  in  the  way  of 
the  new  system,  instead  of  &cil\- 
tating  it.     At  present  there  were 
many  naval  officers  employed  in 
watching  over  the  trade ;  but  when 
that  trade  was  freed,  there  would 
be   no  longer  any  necessity  for 
their  services,  as  the  revenue  of- 
ficers would  be  able  in  all  respects  to 
make   such  inspection  as  would 
be  required  in  the  same  way  as 
they  proceeded  in  this  country. 
Compensation  would  of  course  be 
made  where  the  parties  dismissed 
had  any  vested  rights  in  those 
offices ;  and  to  others  who  had  no 
such    right,    such    remuneration 
would  be  made  as  the  case  might 
require.     The   facilities  thus  af- 
forded for  relieving  the  trade  -of 
the  colonies  from  such  a  heavy 
burden,  would  give  them  a  better 
chance  for  entering  into  a  success- 
ful competition  with  the  produc-  < 
tions    of   other    countries.      He 
believed  that  he  had  now  stated 
nearly  all— indeed,  he  might  say 
the  whole  of  the  alterations  which 
it  was  his  intention  to  bring  under 
the  consideration  of  the  committee 
on    the    present    occasion.      He 
would  now  reserve  himself  until 
Friday  next,  when  he  trusted  he 
should  be  able  to  state  the  altera- 
tions which  he  meant  to  propose 
in  other  parts  of  the  system.    He 
thanked  the  committee  for  their 
patient  attention,  and  would  con- 
clude with  moving  a  resolution, 
the  effect  of  which  was  to  recog- 
xdste  the  propriety  of  amending 
the  acts  to  which  he  had  already 
referred.     The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man then  moved — "  That  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  committee  that  it 


is  expedient  to  amend  several  acts 
of  the  3d  and  4th  of  his  jpresent 
Majesty,  relative  to  the  British 
possessions  in  North  America,  the 
nest  Indies,  and  other  part§  of  the 
world ;  and  also  as  far  as  relates 
to  the  warehousing  of  goods." 

Mr.  C.  R.  Ellis  said,  as  to  the 
general  plan  of  his   right   hon. 
friend,  he,  must  say  that  the  re- 
strictions which  he  sought  to  put 
down  had  long  pressed  on  the  in- 
terests of  the  West  India  colonies, 
perhaps  more   than   that  of  any 
other  part  of  the  colonies  of  Great 
Britain.     When  those  restrictions 
were  first  proposed,  the  effect  of 
them  was  very  different.    At  that 
time  they  did  not  press  very  hard 
on  the  colonies,  who  were  then  in 
full  possession  of  the  home  mar- 
ket.    Many  alterations  had,  how-  ' 
ever,  been  dnce  made,  and  as  our 
colonial     possessions    had    been 
much  extended,  it  was  impossible 
to  continue  the  system  of  keeping 
the  trade  of  those  colonies  entirely 
to  ourselves.    It  therefore  became 
necessary   to    alter    the    colonial 
code.     Those  bills  to   which  his 
right  hon.  friend  had  alluded,  and 
on  which  he  meant  to  legislate, 
were  in  consequence  introduced ; 
the  one  allowing  a  direct  trade  in 
British  ships  from  the  colonies  to 
Europe,  and  the  other  for  facili- 
tating the  intercourse  between  the 
colonies  and  America.      He  ex- 
pected much  benefit  from  those 
measures,  but  in  that  he  was  dis- 
appointed.   British  merchants  did 
not  avail  themselves  of  the  per- 
mission to  trade  direct  between 
the  colonies  and  Europe ;  and  the 
West  India  planters  found  it  im- 
possible to  overcome  the  difficul- 
ties   of  their    situation,    and   to 
divert  an  old  established  system 
of  commerce  into  new  channels. 
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He  believed  that  not  a  single  ship 
load  of  colonial  produce  was  sent 
to  continental  Europe.     The  re- 
ciprocity measure,  with  respect  to 
America,   was   also    inoperative. 
He    hoped,    hov^ever,    in  conse- 
quence of  the  opening  of  the  trade 
now  projected,  thatfbreign  powers 
wotdd  take  their  commodities  to 
the    West  Indies,  and  exchange 
them  there  for  the  produce  of  the 
colonies.     If  this  were  once  the 
case,  he  was  sure  it  would  rouse 
the  energy  of  British  merchants, 
who  would  not  allow  foreign  mer- 
chants to  keep  the  whole  of  the 
colonial    trade    with    Europe   to 
themselves.     Neither  did  he  think 
that  the  merchants  of  the  United 
States  would  exclude  themselves 
from  those  ports  when  they  saw 
foreigners  carrying  on  a  beneficial 
trade.     When  those  heavy  charges 
to  which  his  right  hon.  friend  had 
alluded  were  removed — when  the 
colonies   were    freed   from   such 
burdens,  they  would,  he  conceived, 
find  a  vent  for  that  surplus  pro- 
duce, the  accumulation  of  which 
bad    overwhelmed    them.      The 
plan,   however,   though  good    in 
principle,  wad  limited.     It  was  of 
necessity  bounded  by  the  princi- 
ple of  reciprocity.    That  principle 
of  course   confined   it   to    those 
countries  that  would  be  disposed 
to  adopt  an  equally  liberal  policy. 
Some'  of  the  states  of   Europe 
might,    therefore,    be    excluded. 
They  might  be  unwilling  to  alter 
their  present  colonial  system.     A 
Very  good  commercial  treaty  had 
been  negociated,  for  instance,  with 
Denmark :  but  at  the  foot  of  it 
was  placed  an  intimation,  that  it 
did   not  extend  to  the   colonial 
trade  of  that  country.     His  right 
hon.  friend's  scheme  was  also  con- 
nected with  certain  protecting  du- 


des. What  Ae  efkei  of  them 
would  be  he  could  not  say,  but 
that  must  depend  on  thm  correct 
application  to  particular  articles. 
After  the  experience  tfiis  countiy 
had  had  of  the  effect  prtfdflced  by 
protecting  ditties,  with  reference 
to  the  produce  of  Canada,  and  in 
checking  the  intercourse  with  the 
United  States  of  America,  he  trust- 
ed his  right  hon.  friend  would  not 
\fe  altogether  so  sanguine  in  the 
success  of  the  present  measure. 
He  should  be  sorry  to  say  any 
thing  ungracious  on  this  occasion  ; 
he  would  not  make  any  objectiona 
to  the  alteration  proposed  by  his 
right  hon.  friend,  which  was  un- 
objectionable in  principle,  and 
which,  he  was  sure,  was  intended 
to  do  good.  He  would  much 
ratlier  look  at  the  other  side  of 
the  picture.  With  respect  to  the 
West  India  islands,  their  geogra- 
phical situation  adapted  them  pe- 
culiarly for  a  convenient  entr^a6t 
for  all  our  manufiictures.  Vessels 
often  proceeded  to  those  islands 
from  England  almost  in  ballast, 
which,  under  the  new  system, 
need  no  longer  be  the  case.  Com- 
merce, it  was  well  known,  Would 
attract  around  it  every  species  of 
industry ;  and  this  beneficial  altera 
ation  in  the  colonial  code  might 
be  the  means  of  creating  a  white 
population,  and  of  extending  cul- 
tivation to  many  other  articles 
besides  those  now  produced  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  tranquillity 
and  prosperity  of  the  colonies 
would  thus  be  secured;  and  he 
certainly  felt,  that  in  no  otlier  way 
could  they  so  successfully  accele- 
rate the  change  in  the  slave  po- 
pulation which  that  house  had 
delegated  to  the  government  the 
task  of  carrying  into  effect,  as  by 
giving  a  fresh  impulse  and  energy 
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to  oemoerce  and  cultivadoii  in 
the  colonies.  His  right  hon, 
friend's  paternal  affection  fbr  this 
measure  could  not  inspire  him 
with  greater  anxiety  for  its  sac- 
cess,  dian  was  felt  by  him  (Mr. 
Ellis) ;  and  he  hoped  the  name  of 
his  right  hon.  friend  would  here- 
after be  connected  with  a  new  and 
ihTouEahle  era  in  the  history  of 
•these  ooknues. 

Mr,  Burmg  said^  he  could  not 
anffer  so  important  a  subject  to 
pass  without  expressing  his  grati- 
fication  at  almost  every  thing  that 
had  been  stated  by  the  right  hon. 
f^nt.  He  thought  the  measure 
he  proposed  would  be  productive 
of  great  good,  as  well  to  the  co- 
lonies as  to  the  mother  country. 
There  was  always  diis  advantage 
in  broad  and  liberal  views  of 
oommeree — that  they  tended  to 
serve  all  the  parties  concerned. 
There  were  portions  of  the  state- 
jnent  of  die  right  hon.  gent,  which 
could  not  be  exactly  understood, 
until  gentlemen  saw  the  Resolu- 
tions and  the  bills  that  would  be 
founded  on  diem.  What  he  did 
aee,  and  what  he  highly  approved 
of,  was,  the  general  spirit  of  libe- 
niity  that  pervsded  the  whole 
system.  He  conceived  that,  firom 
its  ad(^on,  the  colomes  would 
derive  great  benefit.  It  was  at 
length  found,  diat  no  nation  could 
gain  by  keeping  down  and  impo- 
verishing  her  cokmies.  it  was 
by  makmg  them  prosperous  and 
wealthy,  that  the  interest  of  the 
parent  state  was  sure  to  be  sup- 
ported.  With  respect  to  the  North 
American  colonies,  this  measure 
might  ,be  called  an  act  of  eman- 
cipation; for  it  did  emancipate 
them  for  every  goodand  beneficial 
purpose.  Whatever  remained  pe- 
culiar in  dieir  situation,  would  be 


and  not  restrictions. 
it  wasT  impossible  that  colonies, 
which  were  growing  more  im- 
portant every  day,  could  exist 
under  the  present  system  of  things. 
If  there  were  no  other  inducement, 
the*  principle  of  self-^preservation 
called  on  them  to  extend  the  very 
limited  system  which  now  pre- 
vailed; andhethanghtthatnomin| 
could  effect  this  desirable  object 
more  completely,  than  the  mea- 
sures of  the  ri^t  hon.  gent,  ft 
was  doing  an  act  of  justice/  of 
sound  policy,  and,  he  would  add, 
an  act  strictly  conformable  with 
the  commercial  interests  of  the 
country.  Some  of  these  measures 
might,  perhaps,  find  opponents 
The  question  of  corn  would  excite 
the  country  gentlemen;  any  pri- 
vilege extended  to  colonial  ship- 
ping would  alahn  the  ship-owners 
here;  and  the  same  thing  might 
be  said  of  the  manufacturing  and 
other  interests.  But,  looking  at 
the  proposition  as  a  whole,  view- 
ing it  with  thsit  liberal  fooling 
which  it  deserved,  he  was  quite 
sure,  that  the  more  it  was  con- 
sidered, the  more  satisfiiction  it 
would  give.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  would  not  willingly  injure 
the  West  India  interest ;  but  he 
thought  that,  when  the  hon.  ffcnt. 
(Mr.  Ellis)  expressed  a  belief  that 
the  introduction  of  sugar  from  the 
Mauritius  would  do  mischief  to 
the  West  India  planters,  he  was 
in  error.  He  saw  no  reason  for 
excluding  the  Mauritius  from  the 
operation  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man's system.  It  was  a  colony 
belonging  to  this  country ;  the 
cultivation  of  sugar  was  carried 
on  as  it  was  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  cultivators  at  the  Mau- 
ritius had  a  right  to  claim  the 
boon  on  the  same  grounds  that 
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it  was  extended  to  other  colonies. 
Besides,  the  sugar  raised  there 
Was  inconsiderable  in  quantity. 
He  was  extremely  anxious  to  see 
the  further  development  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman's  plan  with 
respect  to  the  proposed  alterations 
as  to  the  European  part  of  the 
system,  and  particularly  that  which 
related  to  the  importation  of  corn. 
He  did  not  wish  to  see  the  pro* 
tection  which  it  had  been  found 
necessary  to  afibrd  to  the  agri- 
tural  interests  reduced  below  that 
which  they  had  enjoyed  before 
the  present  restrictive  measures 
were  adopted;  although  it  must 
ever  be  a  matter  -of  regret  to  all 
persons  who  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  that  any  such 
protection  had  been  granted.  Still 
he  should  be  sorry  to  take  away, 
on  any  principles  of  political  eco- 
nomy, however  he  might  be  con- 
vinced of  their  soundness,  that 
protection  which  had  now  been 
so  long  enjoyed,  and  had  grown 
to  be  so  much  a  part  of  the  sys- 
tem, that  the  persons  interested 
in  it  would  have  a  fair  right  to  claim 
its  continuance.  In  the  alteration 
which  had  been  announced  by  the 
right  hon.  gent,  it  was  not,  he 
apprehended,  at  all  probable  that 
any  large  quantity  of  corn  could 
be  imported  into  this  country  from 
Canada.  The  great  distance  which 
intervened,  the  charges  of  freight, 
and  other  losses  which  must  neces- 
sarily attach  to  that  importation, 
would,  together  with  the  duty  of 
five  shillings,  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  continue,  be  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  influx  of  Canadian 
corn  to  any  extent  that  could  in- 
jure the  English  agriculturist. 
feut  it  would  be  necessary — and 
he  threw  out  this  suggestion  for 
the  consideration  of  the  right  hon. 


gendeman-^to  jprovide  against  the 

possibility  of  any  large  masses 
of  corn  coming  from  other  p^ts 
of  the  American  continent,  through 
Canada.  The  river  St.  Lawrence, 
which,  in  its'  extent  and  its 
branches,  comprehended  the  great- 
est extent  of  inland  navigation 
perhaps  in  the  whole  world,  ex« 
tended  to  New  York  on  one  side, 
and,  by  means  of  the  communica- 
tion which  was  now  about  making, 
to  the  Mississippi  on  the  other. 
Facilities  would  thus  be  afibrded 
for  evading  the  spirit  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  proposed  regu- 
lation, while  its  letter  would  be 
complied  with.  There  was  ano- 
ther point  connected  with  this  part 
of  the  subject,  on  which  he  wished 
for  some  information  from  the 
right  hon.  gentleman.  He  was 
desirous  of  knowing  whether  it 
was  his  intention  to  propose  any 
regulation  respecting  an  union  be- 
tween Upper  and  Lower  Canada, 
or  otherwise  to  equalize  the  duties 
of  those  two  provinces.  From 
their  natural  situation,  all  the  im*- 
port  and  export  trade  must  be 
carried  on  through  Lower  Canada : 
the  people  of  Upper  Canada  were 
therefore  at  their  mercy,  and  must 
pay  any  duty  which  they  chose  to 
put  upon  the  importation  of  goods, 
A  measure  had  been  proposed 
last  year,  but  it  was  afterwards 
given  up.  He  agreed  with  the 
reasons  for  which  that  proceeding 
had  been  adopted,  because  he 
thought  it  would  at  least  be  highly 
indiscreet  to  take  so  important  a 
measure  without  communication 
with  the  districts  for  which  it 
was  to  legislate.  It  was,  how- 
ever, desirable,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  proposed  arrangement  it 
became  more  so  than  ever,  that 
some  regulations  should  be  made 
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as  to  t^e  fehsre  of  rerentie  VhicK 
was  to  be  teceived  by  each  of 
those  districts,  or  they  should  be 
united.  He  was  sure  tliis  would 
not  escape  the  attention  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman.  He  re- 
joiced in  the  opportunity  he  had 
had  of  expressing  the  satisfaction 
he  experienced  from  the  details  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman's  plans, 
which  he  had  no  doubt  would  be 
as  beneficial  to  the  country  as  they 
were  in  themselvtes  enlightened 
and  liberal. 

Dr.  Ltuhington  was  perfectly 
ready  to  agree  that  very  great 
advantages  were  likely  to  result 
from  the  measures  which  had 
been  proposed  by  tlie  house,  as 
well  to  the  colonies  as  to  the 
mother  country.  Now,  however, 
that  the  restrictions  which  had 
been  found  to  be  injurious  and 
unjust  were  to  be  taken  off,  and 
the  Mauritius  was  to  be  placed 
on  a  footing  with  the  now  favoured 
West  India  islands,  he  would  ask 
upon  what  principle  it  was  to  be 
contended,  that  the  ss'jne  advan- 
tages should  not  also  be  enjoyed 
by  the  East  Indies  ?  There  could 
be  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
enjoy,  in  their  fullest  extent,  all 
the  benefits  which  were  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  liberal  system 
which  the  government,  it  seemed, 
had  now  resolved  to  adopt.  He 
said  this,  not)  as  it  might  be  pre- 
tended, from  a  wicked  intent  to 
reduce  the  West  Indies,  but  upon 
the  obvious  and  undoubted  prin- 
ciples of pohtical  economy.  What, 
he  asked,  could  be  more  just  than 
that  the  industrious  and  valuable 
population  of  the  East  Indies 
should  be  put  into  possession  of 
the  same  liberty  as  was  enjoyed 
by  all  the  other  colonies  of  Great 
Britain  ?    When  he  and  those  who 


thfOOght  with  him  on  this  subjeeir 
expressed  in  that  house  their  de- 
sire to  alleviate  the  wretched  con- 
dition of  the  slaves  in  the  West 
Indies,  it  was  said  that  the 
measures  which  they  proposed 
would  have  the  effect  of  increas- 
ing the  distress  whidh  was  already 
too  burdensome  upon  the  pro- 
prietors of  this  country.  He  was, 
however,  incHned  to  believe  that 
the  distress  of  those  proprietors 
was  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to 
their  residence  in  this  country ; 
and  that  the  misery  of  their  slaves 
was  another  consequence  of  the 
same  cause.  These  absentees 
cultivated  their  West  Indian  es- 
tates by  means  of  agents,  whom 
they  bribed  with  large  salaries 
to  manage  their  property.  The 
agents  were  actuated  solely  by 
the  desire  to  procure  large  crops 
for  the  immediate  benefit  of  the 
proprietor,  without  any  regard  to 
the  ultimate  condition  of  the 
estate.  The  difference  between 
the  condition  of  slaves  on  the 
estates  of  resident  proprietors,  and 
those  who  were  under  the  control  of 
their  agents,  was  a  sufficient  proof 
of  the  truth  of  this  statement. 
There  was  one  point  of  view  in 
which  the  consequence  of  the 
proposed  measure  had  not,  per- 
haps, been  sufiRciently  considered. 
In  the  event  of  a  war  at  any  future 
time,  the  vessels  of  neutrals  would 
be  allowed  to  carry  freights  be** 
tween  the  colonies  and  the  mothei' 
country.  This  appeared  to  him 
to  be  a  great  blessing.  In  the 
first  place,  it  would  alleviate  the 
miseries  of  war ;  and  in  the  next, 
it  would  remove  the  imputation  so 
commonly  cast  upon  England  by 
America  and  other  nations,  of 
being  actuated  by  a  desire  to  keep 
to  herself  the  exclusive  benefit  of 
conveying 
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ooDveying  nierchandistf.  Thtf 
intention  of  the  ineasure,  however, 
if  "he  comprehended  it  rightly,  was 
to  ensure  a  valuable  tikoti(ypokj  to^ 
tlie  West  Indies,  and  to  adroit  all 
sugars  upon  paying  ai  duty  of  27«. 
per  cwt.  from  all  colonies  having 
a  slave  populatioi><  The  Mauritius, 
the  only  colony  in  which  the  de- 
testable traffic  in  slaves  had  been 
continued  —  he  said  this  to  the 
credit  of  the  Weftt  India  islands- 
was  to  be  includedt  Notv  tlmt 
there  should  he  any  di»tinetioti 
made  between  these  colonies  and 
the  East  Indies,  he  held  to  be  rank 
injustice.  Whenever  any  attempt 
was  made  to  improve  the  condi* 
tion  of  the  unfortunate  beings  who 
formed  the  population  erf*  the 
former  colonies,  it  Was  invariably 
opposed  by  those  gentlemen  in 
toe  house  who  were  connected 
with  the  West  Indies,  and  who 
did  not  scruple  to  assign  motives 
to  those  by  whom  such  attempts 
were  made,  which,  to  say  the  least 
of  them,  were  wholly  unfounded. 
("  Heart  hear,*' from  Mr.  Gordon.) 
His  hon,  friend,  who  so  loudly 
cried  "  hear/'  on  a  former  occa- 
sion when  Uiis  subject  had  been 
brought  before  the  house,  got  up 
with  so  much  vehemence,  that  he 
seemed  ready  to  devour  all  who 
were  near  him.  He  did  this, 
because,  being  himself  a  large 
West  India  proprietor,  he  coidd 
not  endure  to  hear  any  thing 
which  even  seemed  to  interfere 
with  the  state  of  things  in  the 
colonies,  and  to  alleviate  the  suf** 
ferings  of  the  slave  population. 
He  could  not  help  doubting  the 
judgment,  although  lie  could  not 
suspect  the  heart  of  his  hon. 
friend  (nor  that  of  any  other  hon. 
gent.)  when  he  found  him  oppos- 
ing a  measure  which  was  calcu- 


bited  to  do  away  widi  an  immense 
mass  of  evil  whi^  disgraced  our 
West  India  colonies.  For  hia 
own  ^  part,  and  for  those  who 
thought  with  him  on- this  subject, 
he  repudiated  with  disgust  and 
indignation  the  imputation  thai 
they  were  actuated  by  any  feeting 
of  hostility  towards  the  West  India 
pn^etors.  On  the  contrary,  he 
thought  they  were  entitled  to  the 
benefit  which  was  aboUt  to  be  con- 
ferred upon  them,  and  he  hqied 
it  would  be  as  useful  and  as  ad- 
vantageous to  them  as  it  was 
expected  to  be.  Notwithstanding 
the  contumely  with  which  they 
had  treated  the  British  parliament, 
he  hoped  that  the  spirit  of  ani- 
mosity l^  which  they  aeemed  to 
be  influenced  would  subside — 
that  they  would  listen  With  a 
patient  ear  to  the  admonitions  of 
the  legislature,  and  not  drive  it  to 
the  adoption  of  thoae  measures 
which  were  called  for  upon  every 
prindpie  of  justice. 

Mr.  Gordon  rose  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  replying  to  the  observa- 
tions of  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  —  observations  which 
die  usage  of  parliament  hardly 
justified  him  in  using  towards 
him.  Ho  did  not  know  to  what 
particular  occasion  the  honourable 
and  learned  ^ntleman  alluded, 
but  in  his  own  name  and  in  that 
of  all  the  other  West  India  pro- 
prietors in  that  h^use,  be  threw 
back  tibe  assertion  that  they  had 
endeavoured,  by  dieir  influefiee  in 
parliament,  or  elsewhere,  to  in- 
terpose any  obstacle  to  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  condition  of  the 
slave  population  of  the  ookmies. 
It  was  very  easy  for  a  person  like 
the  honourable  and  learned  gen- 
tleman, who,  was  in  the  constant 
habit  of  addressing  public  aaaem- 
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bliei,  to  throw  out 
•gauMt  him  and  other  hoaourable 
gentlemen  wiiD  might  find  it 
difficult  lo  replj  with  equal 
^uency  to  a  charge  ao  unjfuady 
made.  He  liad»  towevier,  felt  it 
doe  to  hiamelf  to  seise  the  firtt 
opportonit  J  of  denying  altogether 
the  truth  of  that  charge^  and  of 
▼indicating  faiitiself  thnk  the  im^ 
potation  which  had  been  east  upon 
him.  The  honourable  member 
went  on  to  say,  that  he  approTied 
of  the  proposition  of  the  right  ho* 
nourafale  gelitlemany  and  particu- 
larly of  h^  intention  to  introdoce 
the  warehousing  system  into  the 
colonies* 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Peel,  the 
boaae  reeolved  itself  into  a  oom<» 
mittee  of  the  whole  house,  to  tidce 
into  oonaid^ntion  the  sub^t  of 
the  salaries  of  the  police-magis- 
trates of  the  metropolis. 

Mr.  Ptel  requested  the  attention 
of  the  committee  to  the  subject 
npon  which  he  proposed  to  address 
them — ^namely,  the  pecuniary  al>- 
lowanee  which  the  police-magis- 
trates of  the  metr^^lis  received 
for  their  services.  It  was  his  in- 
tenfcton  to  propose  that  ^ose  in- 
dividuals should  receive  an  addition 
to  the  aalary  they  «t  present  re* 
oeived,  which  he  trusted  would 
not  be  considered  at  all  unreason- 
id>le.  He  held  in  hia  hand  papen^ 
Urom  which,  if  he  chose  to  enter 
into  any  detail,  he  could  prove,  to 
ihe  satisftction  of  the  ooinmitliee, 
thai  aince  the  institation  of  poMco* 
magistrates,  the  business  which 
de^iived  upon  those  individuals^ 
had,  owing  to  vtiriotts  aeto  of  par^ 
liament  which  had  been  passed^ 
mdependendy  of  the  incase  of 
(opuUtion,  gready  augmented. 
Aldiongh  that  citnumstanoe  would 
of  itself  be  a  suffieieot  reason  iok. 


increasing  the  salary  of  the  magis^ 
tnttes,  he  rested  his  proposition 
upon  grounds  which  he  ho^»ed  the 
committee  would  consider  even 
mote  satis&ctory.  When  the  po- 
lice-^magistrates  were  first  appoint- 
ed, it  was  the  practice  to  select 
individuals  to  fill  the  office,  who,^ 
he  most  sayv  were  utterly  incom- 
petent to  discharge  the  duties 
which  devolved  upon  them.'  He 
found,  firom  die  papers  which  had 
been  laid  upon  the  table,  that  out 
of  1 2  potice-magistrates  appointed 
at  a  former  period,  there  were 
only  diree  barristers ;  the  rest 
were  composed  of  a  major  in  the 
army,  a  starch-maker,  three  clergy- 
men, a  Glasgow  trader,  and  other 
persons  who,  firom  their  previous 
occupations,  could  not  but  be  con- 
sidered as  utterly  unqualified  to 
perform  the  duties  of  magistrates. 
The  law  had  fixed  no  limitation 
with  respect  to  the  previous  edu- 
cation of  persona  appointed  to  the 
office  of  magistrate ;  but  he  thought 
the  committee  would  be  pleased  to 
hear  that  a  limitation  on  that  point 
had  been  prescribed  by  the  secre- 
tary of  state.  Neither  his  prede- 
oessdr'in  office  (Lord  Sidmouth) 
nor  himself  had  ever  appointed  a 
person  to  fill  die  office  of  magis- 
trate who  had  not  been  a  barrister 
of  three  years'  standing.  That 
was  a  nde  to  which,  in  his  opinion^ 
it  was  most  desintble  to  aidhere* 
But  in  otdei:  to  enable  the  secretary 
of  state  to  abide  by  that  rule,  and 
eo  carry  it  into  practice,  it  was 
neeessary  to  augment  the  present 
salary  of  police-magistrates.  He 
implored  the  house  to  consider 
whether  6002.  a  year  (the  present 
salary)  was  sufficient  to  induce  a 
barrister  to  give  up-the  emoluments 
of  private  practice  and  the  hope  of 
preferment  in  his  profession,  to 
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undertaJke  the  duties  of  a  magis^ 
.trate,  which  required  his  almost 
constant  attendance.  It  could  not, 
he  thought,  be  considered  an  un* 
reasonable  proposition,  that  in 
future  the  secretary  of  state  should 
be  empowered  to  give  to  each 
police-magistrate  the  sum  of  800^ 
per  annum.  He  hoped  that  h^ 
should  not  be  told  that  individuals 
might  be  found,  who  would  be 
willing  to  undertake  the  magisterial 
duties  for  a  less  sum.  It  was  very 
true  that  such  was  the  case.  He 
was  constantly  receiving  applica'- 
tions  from  persons  who  were ' 
atixious  to  be  appointed  police* 
magistrates.  Those  applications 
proceeded  principally  from  country 
magistrates  who  had  discharged 
the  duties  of  their  offices  ably  and 
satisfactorily;  but  whom,  never- 
theless, he  did  not  think  it  right  to 
appoint  to  be  police-magistrates 
in  the  metropolis.  He  held  the 
unpaid  magistracy  in  as  high  re- 
spect as  any  man,  but  he  could 
easily  conceive  that  a  gentleman 
might,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
fluence which  he  derived  from 
local  circumstance — the  relations 
of  landlord  and  tenant,  for  instance 
— ^be  able  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  a  country  magistrate  in  a  satis- 
factory manner,  who  would  be 
incompetent  to  undertake  the  very 
ioapoirtant  ones  of  a  police-magis- 
trate. "Police-magistrates"  was 
the  name  generally  given  to  the 
magistrates  to  whom  he  alluded, 
but  those  persons  were  mistaken 
who  supposed  that  the  duties 
which  they  had  to  perform  were 
merely  executive.  They  were 
called  upon  to  administer  the  law 
in  a  great  number  of  complicated 
cases  which  were  submitted  to 
them.  '  Out  of  some  recent  acts 
of  parliament  some  very  important 


questioiis  arose,,  which  thepoUee*- 
magistrates  were  called  upon  to 
decide.  Several  nice  cases  had 
occurred  under  the  building  acts. 
He  knew  one  case  of  that  descrip- 
tion which  had  occupied  the  atfcen* 
tion  of  the  magistrates  for  a  couple 
of  days,  during  which  surveyors 
were  examined  on  both  sides.  He 
thought  that  a  salary  of  800^.  a 
year  was  not  more  than  a  fair  re- 
muneration for  the  practice  which 
a  barrister  must  abandon  when  he 
undertook  the  duties  of  a  magis- 
trate. It  appeared  to  him  that 
'the  individuals  appointed  to  ad- 
minister justice  in  this  country 
were  more  parsimoniously  dealt 
with  than  in  almost  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  world.  He  thought  this 
was  poor  economy  to  give  an  in- 
adequate remuneration  to  indivi- 
duals selected  to  administer  Justice, 
whether  in  the  highest  office  of 
judge,  or  in  the  less  important  but 
still  very  important  ofHce  of  police- 
magistrate.  He  might,  he  did  not 
doubt,  get  persons — those  who 
could  not  succeed  in  their  profes- 
sion, the  refuse  of  the  bar  ^  to  fill 
the  office  of  police-magistrate,  at 
a  lower  salary  than  he  proposed  to 
give ;  he  could  save  100^.  or  200/. 
a  year  by  such  a  proceeding,  but 
the  public  would  have  cause  to 
lament,  it.  The  present  pdice- 
magistrates  were  of  the  highest 
personal  respectability,  and  per- 
formed their  duties  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  country.  They  were  80 
in  number,  only  four  of  wl|pm 
were  not  barristers.  .  The  right 
honourable  gentleman ,  conchided 
with  moving, "  that  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  committee  that  each  justice 
appointed,  or  to  be  appointed,  ttn- 
der  the  act  for  the  more  effectual 
administration  of  the  office  of 
justice  of  the  peace*  shall  receive 
^    a  y€|arly 
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a  yearly    salary    not   exceeding 
800L" 

Mr.  Hume  did  not  think  that 
800/.  per  annum  was  too  much 
for  a  magistrate  to  receive,  but  he 
was  of  opinion  that  the  present 
number  of  magistrates  might  be 
reduced.  He  understood  that 
each  magistrate  attended  to  his 
duties  only  for  a  very  limited  time 
during  the  day. 

Mr.  Peel  said  that  the  question 
of  the  propriety  of  reducing  the 
number  of  magistrates  had  been 
considered  in  a  committee  which 
was  appointed  at  his  suggestion 
two  sessions  since  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  police  of  the  me- 
tropolis.    In  1799,   London  was 
divided  into  nine  districts,  to  each 
of  which  three  magistrates  were 
appointed.     Notwithstanding  the 
great  increase  of  population,  and 
the   consequent  augmentation  of 
business,    no  addition  had  been 
made  to  that  number  except  by 
the  appointment  of  magistrates  to 
the  Thames  police,  a  most  useful 
institution <     A  great  part  of  the 
Inisiness  transacted  in  the  police- 
offices  was  done  in  the  presence  of 
two  magistrates.     He  thought  that 
a  good  arrangement,  as  one  magis- 
trate acted  as  A  check  on  the  other. 
This  being  the  case,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  a  third  magistrate 
lattached  to  each  office  to  provide 
for  the  relaxation  of  the  other  two. 
He  could  assure  the  house  that 
the  periods  of  relaxation  were  Very 
short.     The  office  was  open  from 
ten  in  the  morning  till  eight  in  the 
evening ;  and  daring  that  time  the 
magistrates  were  compelled  to  be 
in  constant  attendance.    The  juris- 
diction of  the  magistrates  of  Union- 
ball  extended  over  a  district  con- 
taining not  less  than  243,000  inha- 
bitants. In  one  month,  July,  1823, 


not  less  than  1 7S  cases  of  assault 
came  before  the  magistrates  of 
that  office ;  and  in  July,  182*,  the 
number  of  assault  cases  was  150. 
This  was  independent  of  all  other 
cases.  It  was  evident,  under  these 
circumstances,  that  the  number  of 
magistrates  could  not  be  reduced 
without  great  inconvenience  to  the 
public,  and  prejudice  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  That,  at 
least,  was  the  opinion  which  the 
committee,  to  which  he  had  alluded, 
came  to  on  the  subject. 
"  The  resolution  was  agreed  to  ; 
the  house  resumed,  and  the  report 
was,  brought  up  and  received.—* 
Adjourned  at  one  o'clock. 

House  of  Commons  J  March  24*— 
Mr,  Huskisson  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  make  farther 
provision  for  the  payment  of  the 
crews    of    his    Majesty's    ships. 
Among  the  inconveniences  which 
the  present  system   of  payment 
entailed  upon  die  service,  the  fol- 
lowing was  not  the  least: — ^If  a 
squadron,  at  Yarmouth,  were  or- 
dered to  the  North  Sea,  and  the 
exigency  of  the  case  required  it 
to  be  sent  off  instantly,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  send  it  round  to 
the  Nore  to  be  paid,  as  there  was 
no   commissioner  at   any    nearer 
port  to  superintend  the  payment. 
Now  it  was  a  much  less  operose 
ceremony  to    send   the   com  mis* 
sioner  to  the  fleet,  than  the  fleet 
to  the  commissioner.     One  of  the 
objects  of  his  bill  was  to  provide 
for  the  better  payment  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's ships  in  those  ports  where 
no  commissioner  resided.  It  would 
enable  the  commissioners  to  go  to 
those  ports,   or  in  their  absence 
would  appoint  another  officer  to 
superintend    the    payment.      He 
should  not  enter  into  further  de- 
tail at  that  moment,  but  would 
r-^  I   move 
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move  for  leave  to  bring  in  such  a 
bill  as  he  had  given  notice  of. 

Mr.  Hume  could  not  see  any 
reason  why  the  pursers  in  the  navy 
should  not  pay  the  crews  of  his 
Majesty's  ships,  just  as  paymas^ 
ters  in  the  army  paid  the  men  of 
their  different  regiments.  Such  a 
system  would  obviate  at  once 
many  of  the  inconveniences  which 
now  pressed  most  heavily  upon 
the  service. 

Sir  George  Cockbum  said  he 
would  give  his  reasons  briefly  to 
the  house,  why  he  could  not  con* 
sent  to  put  the  navy  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  army  ^n  regard  to 
wages  paid  them  abroad.  The 
seamen,  under  the  present  regula- 
tions, were  induced  to  make  over 
a  portion  of  their  pay  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  femilies,  to 
which  the  measure  proposed  would, 
if  extended  to  them,  make  them 
much  less  inclined.  He  was  the 
last  man  to  say  any  thing  bard  of 
the  navy ;  but  they  were  men  of 
a  peculiar  character.  Only  let  the 
house  imagine  a  ship's  crew  on  a 
foreign  station,  full  of  money,  with 
sufficient  opportunities  of  gpii^a 
ashore,  which  the  captain  ooula 
scarcely  refuse  them.  They  would 
raend  it  aU,  and  when  they  reached 
England  they  would  have  nothing 
to  comfort  themselves  with..  At 
present  they  always  hfid  something 
left,  by  which  they  were  able  to 
go  home  and  see  their  relations. 
This  circumstance  alone  induced 
men  to  enter  the  service*  He 
{irayed  the  house  to  consider  that 
considerable  alterations  had  lately 
been  attempted  to  impisove  the 
/condition  of  t^  seamen,  which 
bad  veiy  much  ivcreasad  their 
comfort  and  accommodation.  They 
had,  in  fact,  turned  the  table*  upon 
the  merchantmen ;  for  if  the  latter 


did  not  give  better  waftM*  they 
might  depend  upon  it  the  king 
would  have  all  the  seainen«  i|rhen-> 
eyer  th?  ipterest«  of  the  state 
migbt  happen  to  want  themu  Mwsb 
had  been  said  abc^iit  aboUshiog 
hardi  punishments.  The  <iew 
regulations  would  d^  mofey  ikey 
would  render  those  punishments 
unnecessary.  The  most.sevem 
punishment  ai  prese&t  w^  to  turn 
offenders  out  c^  the  service. 

Leave  was  then  granted  to  bring 
in  the  bill. 

Mr,  Peel  said,  that,  the  intent 
of  his  motion  was  to  obtain- lea^ 
to  bring  in  tw«  biU$  to  amend  ee^r 
taii^  points  in  the  criminal  law»  and 
he  would  take  this  opportvmity  of 
stating  the-obj^ects  of  both*  The 
first  regarded  the  law  for  sendii^ 
threatening  letters,  which  imported 
a  charge  of  attempting  to  commit 
abominable  o£fences«  An  illegal 
threat  to'  dbarge  any  individual 
with  an  mimatural  offenee  was 
punishable  with  transportation  for 
life.  But  if,  instead  of  ^  crime 
itself,  the  chaige  should  be  limited 
to  an  attempt  to  commit  that 
crune*  it  was  o^ly  misdemeanoiu% 
Thf  iporal  ofibnce»  and  the  danger 
to  the  individual  wrongly  aocnsedt 
were  precia^y  tbe^same«,and  there 
ipould  be  no  reason,  for  kt^il^ 
any  o£%nce  of  that  nature  out  of 
the  statute.  The  other  bill  wm 
to  facijistate  odprits  in  obtaintog 
the  beniefic  of  the  roy^l  UkerGy  on 
gra^its  of  p^r4w  being  liiade  t^ 
th^.  At  i^f^s^t  libey  mu^i  peas 
the  gnsat  seid--a  proceeding  of 
considerable  expense  and  delay— 
before  the  pardoned  persons  could 
be  restored  .to  >vhat  tbe  law  lermed 
their  credit  and^epacities*  No* 
thing  couhl  shoyr.  die  diffi^Hiet 
more  than  ^  faot  that  a  very  fbw 
were  enabled  to  .obtain,  the  .fidi 
benefit 
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beMefit  intended  hj  the  erirwn  in 
the  grant  of  a  ^ee  paidon.  And 
until  the  grant  had  passed  the 
great  aeali  their  testiniony  oould 
not  be  received  in  a  court  .of  jns* 
tioe,  however  necessary  to  the 
canse  in  action.  The  bill  wonkL 
therefore  have  the  effect  of  xe« 
storing  parties  to  their  full  priTi* 
l^es  as  Iree  subjects,  i^Min  a  par- 
don being  extended  to  d^m  bear- 
ing the  sign-manual,  counter^ 
signed  by  the  eeoretaary  of  state, 
to  aU  intents  and  pui^Kwes  as  if 
the  same  pardon  had -passed  the 
great  seal.  The  same  principle 
would  be  applied  to  oonditMMial 
pardons*-^sttdi,  for  exam^,  as 
where  a  party  conrieted  of  a  capi- 
tal felony  had  his  sentence  caa»- 
Biuted  to  imprisonment  for  a  few 
months.  It  was  intended  to  give 
hhn,  as  soon  as  the  eondidons  of 
the  pardon  were  fulfilled,  a  fuU 
Kstovntion  to  all  his  yigbts  as  a 
subject.  In  both  cases  the  credit 
of  the  parties  would  be  restored, 
and  the  great  fees  now  leviable  for 
assoriiw  a  full  pardon,  which  of 
^emseives  deprived  many  thoor 
sands  of  the  benefit  of  &at  so^ 
lemn  sanction,  wonld  be  spared. 
He  took  the  opportmuty  of  no- 
ticing a  considerable  omissioil  in 
the  law  with  respect  to  dei^gyable 
offimces,  and  the  altercations  .of 
the  law  in  regards  to  thek  puniilhr 
ment.  The  punishment  of  death 
to  those  who  successfiilly  pleaded 
their  clei|^,  was  formerly  brand- 
ing on  die  left  thumb.  This  was 
not  considered  open  enough  to 
aemmon  observation,  and  thekil 
cheek  dose  to  the  nose  was  suV 
■dtnted.  This  punishment  be- 
coming incompatible  with  the  en- 
lightenied  state  of  the  age,  power 
was  given' to  the  judges  to  impose 
a  sl^t  pecuniary  fine  or  other 


^inisifanwnt,  aceoirdiilg  to  their 
discretion :  but  ihe  Uw  which  au<- 
tbmrized  this  alteration  did  not 
give  that  complete  restoration 
which  was  before  attainable  by 
parties  so  iowkaded  and  punished. 
By  this  bil(  oompliaace,  or  in 
other  BRords»  the  fulfilment  of  the 
pnoidMEnent,  whether  fine  or  whip- 
ping, or  imprisonment,  would  re- 
etore  the  parties  to  their  civil 
rights.  The  application  of  the 
principle  was  the  same  with  r^;ard 
to  females,  the  whipping  of  whom 
had  been  prohibited  by  a  statvUe  ; 
whidi,  however,  did  not  effectually 
restore  them  after  suffering  the. 
punishment  substituted.  The  of- 
fimces  of  clergymen  or  clerks  in 
aiders  fesmed  an  anomaly  in  the 
law.  A  derg3nnan  for  l^ghway- 
'lobbery  might  be  hanged ;  if  he 
<  committed  a  misdemeanour »  he 
,  might  he  transported ;  if  a  dergy- 
ahle  offence,  he  could  not  bp 
punished  at  >aQ.  For  .bis  o«Hi 
part,  he  thought  .that  the  ^{ound 
of  distinctipn,  if  ever  it  had  been 
good  in  policy,  had  long  ceftaed  to 
be  so,  and  should  have  been  done 
away.  It  was  an  obsolete  princi- 
ple, totally  at  varianoe  with  the 
present  state  of  society;  and, 
•mudi  as  he  inclined  to  support 
the  proper  privileges  of  the  dei|^, 
he  could  not  .upbdd  them  in  this 
instance.  The  bill  wonld  put  the 
ofiEences  of  clerks  in  orders  upon 
die  same  fix>tihg  with  other  of- 
fenders. These  were  the  main 
oisjects  of  the  bills,  to  the  inveati- 
gation  of  which  he  invited  the 
attention  of  the  house,  being  ready 
to  give  his  earnest  consideration 
to  any  suggestion  fer  the  improver 
ment  of  diis  or  any  other  part  of 
the  criminal  law. 

Mr.  Bright  asked  some  ques- 
tions as  to  the  retrospective  effect 
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in  cases  of  imperfect  pardon  both 
at  home  and  in  the  colonies. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that  in  all  cases 
a  pardon  under  the  sign-raanual 
would  operate  as  a  fiill  pardon. 

Mr.  Lockhart  adverted  to  ano- 
ther anomaly  in  clergyable  offences 
— that  a  party  successful  in  pray- 
ing his  clergy,  could  avail  himself 
of  that  benel^t  so  as  to  prevent  his 
prosecution  for  all  clergyable  of- 
fences committed  previously.  That 
opinion  had  been  sanctioned  by 
one  of  the  judges,  in  a  recent  case 
tried  in  Essex. 

Mr.  S,  Rke  advised  the  exten*- 
sion  of  these  ameliorations  in  the 
criminal  law  to  Ireland,  as  freely 
as  former  governments  had  exr 
tended  the  severities  of  the  Eng- 
lish code.  For  example,  the  sta- 
tute* of  Henry  VIII.,  which  made 
words  treason,  was  extended  to 
Ireland.  It  was  repealed  for  Eng- 
land by  2  Philip  and  Mary,  but 
not  for  Ireland.  The  honourable 
member  for  Knaresborough  intnv 
doeed  several  bills,  .which  had 
passed,  for  ameliorating  the  code ; 
but  they  were  not  extended  to 
Ireland,  though  the  parliament 
had  been  entreated  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Bemal,  understanding  that 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
was  about  to  introduce  a  bill  for 
regulating  the  police-offices,  took 
the  opportunity  of  adverting  to  a 
circumstance  which  gave  much 
public  disgust  without  any  cor- 
responding benefit.  He  alluded 
to  the  practice  of  parading  num^ 
bers  of  offenders  chained  together 
between  the  police-offices  and  the 
gaols  to  which  they  were  to  be 
committed.  Some  of  the  magis^ 
traces  had  laudably  undertaken  to 
wave  that  loathsome  ceremony, 
and  to  send  the  culprits  in  hack- 
ney-coaches.    He  would  suggest 


the  advantaege  of  a  stvong  doae 
caravan,  to  be  kept  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that  one  caravan 
would  not  be  enough.  The  offices 
were  so  far  asunder,  that  they 
would  each  require  one,  and  the 
expense  would  be  too  great.  The 
subject  had  engaged  his  attention, 
and  he  had  expressly  encouraged 
the  magistratsa  to  order  hackneys 
coaches. 

Mr.  Hume  rose  to  move  for 
the  copy  o{^  the  despatch  of  Mar* 
quis  Hastings,  of  the  year  1819, 
respecting  the  organisation  of  the 
Indian  army.  He  began  by  ob- 
serving, that  nothing  was  more 
desirable  in  regard  to  the  govern- 
ment of  India,  than  that  it  should 
be  weir  managed  on  one  side ;  and 
on  the  other,  that  the  government 
there  should  not  be  annoyed  or 
disturbed  by  any  improper  inter- 
ference from  the  parliament,  or  any 
other  body  at  home.  He  depre- 
cated the  origin  of  the  late  war  in 
India  as  highly  dangerous  to  the 
British  possessions :  once  ciMn- 
menced,  a  common  feeling  of 
security  demanded  that  it  should 
be  carried  through  successfully. 
He  admitted  tliat  there  had  bean 
a  succession  of  wise  and  able  go- 
vernments, and  he  had  hoped  that 
under  the  Marquis  of  Hastings, 
who  had  shown  himself  one  of  tbe 
persons  best  qualified  for  the  sia* 
tion,  that  the  prosperity  of  tboasL 
possessions  would  have  reached 
the  highest  pitch.  He  had  ex« 
pected  that  the  liberal  system  of 
European  politics  penetrating  then 
distant  provinces,  would  have  re* 
moved  the  shackles  and  restrict 
tions  which  kept  in  the  energies 
and  resources  of  that  country.  He 
entreated  the  house  to  weigh  well 
the  effiect  of  good  or  bofl  govern* 
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upon  (hat  large  and  fniitAil 
territory, — to  consider  its  extent 
and  resources,  and  to  reflect  upon 
the  powers  by  which  it  was  held 
in  obedience  to  the  British.  A 
military  force,  which  comprised 
only  22,000  Europeans,  held  an 
extent  of  country  reaching  from 
the  utmost  Indus  to  the  Burmese 
country — from  the  mountains  of 
Thibet  to  the  southernmost  point 
of  Asia.  The  population  of  this  im- 
mense tract,  amounting  to  $0  or 
90  millions  or  more,  had  setded 
down  in  peace  with.  us.  The 
offices  of  government  were  ably 
filled — the  civil  servantis  in  good 
understanding  with  each  other. 
This  state  of  things  continued 
while  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  re- 
mained in  India  as  governor-gene- 
ral, and  for  some  time  afler  his 
departure.  The  case  was  very 
different  as  soon  hn  Lord  Amherst 
was  sent  out.  He  did  not  blame 
Lord  Amherst  for  going,  but  he 
blamed  those  who  sent  lum.  No- 
body who  knew  any  thing  about 
the  goYemment  of  India,  or  was 
at  all  connected  with  that  country, 
could  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart 
and  conscientiously  declare  that 
he  thought  Lord  Amherst  a  proper 
or  a  competent  man  for  such  a 
situation  as  he  held,  however 
amiable  his  lordship's  private  cha- 
racter might  be — a  point  which  he 
(Mr.  Hume)  readily  conceded  to 
|he  hon.  gentlemen  opposite.  He 
did  not  deny  that  in  a  time  of 
peace,  with  the  assistance  of  an 
aUe  council,  Lord  Amherst  might 
be  competent,  possibly,  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  his  high 
atation ;  but  he  did  contend  that 
in  a  time  of  war,  when  numerous 
and  skilful  enemies  were  attaclung 
onr  fix>ntiers,  he  was  a  very  im- 
proper person  for  such  a  post.  A 
IM6. 


period  of  little  more  than  two 
years  had  sufficed  to  verify  the 
fears  of  many  who  conceived  that 
Lord  Amherst  ought  never  to  have 
been  sent  out  in  such  an  arduous 
capacity. .  Under  his  goverbment» 
the  country  had  been  plunged  into 
a  war  which  could  not  now  be 
closed  with  any  advantage  to  the 
interests  of  the  East  India  com- 
pany.' For  the  sake  of  the  argu- 
ment, however,  he  would  admit  to 
the  right  hon.  gent.  (Mr.  Wynn) 
that  &e  Burmese  war,  under  the 
circumstances,  was  a  just  and 
proper  war,  and  an  event  that  was 
not  to  be  adverted.  But  he  now 
came  to  another  question,  and  that 
was — how  a  war  of  this  kind, 
having  been  commenced,  ought  to 
have  been  carried  on  and  conti- 
nued ?  The  hon.  gent,  (after  con- 
demning tlie  dedlaration  of  the 
Burmese  war,  as  an  unnecessarily 
rash  and  precipitate  measure,  even 
if  the  gqvemment  had,  on  more 
reflection,  found  it  necessary  to 
take  a  similar  step)  maintained 
that  it  was  impossible  for  any 
competent  judffe  to  sanction  for 
one  moment  the  conduct  which 
had  been  pursued  throughout  the 
prosecution  of  that  business  by 
Lord  Amherst.  Every  body  must 
be  aware  that  India  had  its  peri- 
odical rainy  seasons^  durii^  the 
prevalence  of  which  no  military 
operations  could,  with  propriety, 
be  commenced.  This  was  a  fact 
upon  which  he  was  not  speakii^ 
theoretically  merely,  but  from  his 
own  practical  experience.  He 
had  him«elf  been  out  in  the  wet 
season,  and  in  camp,  in  India; 
and  he  knew  well  the  disastroua 
eflfects  which  service  at  such  timet 
produced  upon  European  consti- 
tutions. Would  not  the  house  be 
astonished  to  learn,  however,  that 
B  since 
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since  the  commeneement  of  die 
Burmese  campaign,  in  a  wet  sear 
son,  otit  of  an  European  force 
of  10,000  men,  more  than  1,500 
remained  unavailable?  It  had 
been  the  invariable  rule  of  all 
former  governors-general  to  un- 
dertake no  war  during  such  sea^^ 
sons.  Now,  seeing  that  Lord 
Amherst  «wa8  vested  with  such 
powers,  that  he  could  act  In  the 
matter  without  any  control  from 
other  quarters,  and  that  having 
undertidEen  the  Burmese  war,  he 
had  chosen  to  despatch  the  troops 
to  Rangoon  during  the  wet  season ; 
no  man,  surely,  could  stand  up  to 
defend  Lord  Amherst's  conduct  at 
BO  critical  a  juncture.  Our  troops, 
as  British  troops,  on  whatever 
service  they  might  be  engaged, 
always  woidd  do,  had  made  re- 
peated attempts  to  bring  the  main 
force  of  the  enemy  into  action : 
but  in  these  attempts  they  had 
been  unsuccessful.  The  conse- 
quence of  these  delays,  the  wea- 
ther, and  their  fatigues,  had  been 
a  mortality  among  them,  so  dread- 
fhl  in  its  amount,  that  he  (Mr. 
Hume)  was  ahnost  afraid  lo  state 
what  he  had  heard  upon  that  sub- 
ject. Unhappily,  no  certain  public 
mformation  was  now  officially 
communicated  in  such  cases  by 
the  government  in  India ;  and  the 
press  in  that  country  not  being 
allowed  to  speak  out  on  political 
news  of  this  kind,  people  in  this 
country  could  only  resort  to  the 
mednrai— possibly  a  perverted  one 
— of  private  letters.  If  he  might 
speak  upon  such  authority  as  that 
—if  he  might  speak  from  letters 
written  by  parties  actually  on  the 
spot— he  (Mr.  Hume)  should  state 
to  the  house,  that  on  the  part  of 
t!^e  Europeans  we  had  lost  by 
disease  and  eaaoalties  firom  800  to 


1,000  out  of  10,000  men.  Talcing 
the  lowest  average,  however,  tli# 
mortality  arising  from  these  causes^ 
and  fVom  the  diseases  to  which 
persons  not  accustomed  to  such 
fatal  seasons  must  inevitably  be 
exposed  dming  such  a  state  of 
operations,  had  certainly  been  of 
the  mast  aknming  and  extensivo 
character.  The  general  result  of 
the  campaign  had  been  this — that 
we  had  received  a  variety  ofdiecka, 
which  had  excited  a  degree  of 
alarm  all  over  Hindoostan,  luch 
as  had  scarcely  ever  been  befbre 
excited  throughout  our  empire 
there.  It  had  never  been  heard 
of  before,  that  the  Bengal  native 
troops  would  refuse  to  march, 
when  a  service  of  danger  and  im- 
portance called  for  their  services. 
In  his  time  no  such  racident  bad 
ever  happened,  unless,  indeed,  he 
were  to  except  a  slight  mutiny 
that  occurred  amoi^  &ese  troops 
in  the  year  1795,  in  the  new  i^ 
pointment  of  some  commandants 
of  corps — appointments  which  had 
never  since  been  renewed.  To 
the  honour  of  the  native  troops, 
instances  of  insubordinacion  were 
very  rare  among  them.  Thenativn 
army  at  present  stood  on  very 
ticklish  ground.  A  severe  ex* 
ample  had  been  made  of  tbemnli* 
neers  among  them;  and,  indeed, 
it  was  felt  by  diose  who  were 
best  acquainted  with  the  whole 
subject,  that  that  example  had 
been  much  more  severe  than  k 
ought  to  have  been.  He  (Mr. 
Hume)  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
was  die  original  and  immediate 
cause  of  the  mutiny  at  BanradD- 
pore— -whether  it  was  some  ni»- 
nnderstanding  of  the  orders  of  the 
governor-general,  or  deficiency  of 
such  orders,  or  seme  difficulty  in 
exeeutiqg  them,  eocasioncd  by  the 
Bimnese 
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Bnrsteft  war.     Wbea  he  hiiBte4 
»ltbe  severky  of  the  punishmeat 
thai  epMiedf  he  would  not  for  one 
vaonent  defend  the  recourse  of 
the  parties  to  arms.     Howevef 
gnevotw  or  just,  even,  their  com- 
plakita   m^t  have  beeii»  there 
oould  be  no  doubt  that  the  welfare 
ci  India  reqiured  the  immedii^ 
•iqppreMioQoftbeirmutitiy.  Afber 
its  Mnpr«c^o%  ^  government 
might  luive  had  time  to  consider 
the  matter  maturely,  and  io^re 
tnta  its  detail  with  calmness ;  and 
had  there  been  a  governor- general 
q£  taknt,  and  a  competent  council 
to  advise  him,  he  (Mr.  Hume) 
thought  the  matter  would  have 
taken  a  very  different  ce«uve  from 
that  which  it  had  taken.     Was  it 
poflBible  that  in  any  country — but 
in  India  of  all  others — any  goveran 
■lent  could,  uader  circumstances 
of  so  uafertunate  a  descriptions 
resort  to  a  measure  of  extra^rdi- 
najry  severity,   that  should   cosh 
finmd  the  innocent  with  the  guilty  ? 
For  his  own  part,  he  did  not  know 
of  any  inatence  in  the  annals  of 
military  punishment,   that  could 
ihniiah  a  paraliel  to  the  pu^sh- 
ment  which  was  inflicted  on  the 
4'7th    Native    leginient.      Wbeu 
the  three  offieers  who  w!ere  de^ 
puted  to  undestuke  that  difficult 
duty  had  esdiausted  every  effort 
to  nqjMres^  the  mutiny  of  the  corps* 
and  to  induee  them  tO'  return  to 
ihm  dusy»  they  called  upon  aU 
those  who   stills  held)  and  were 
tme^  to  the  government  and  thei 
company^,  to  separate  themselves 
from  the  mutineeiB.    Every  com^ 
missicmed  and  non-^mmissioned 
oflSeer  in  the  raiment  left  the 
ranks,  a^d  return^  with  the  three 
persons   composing  the  depute*' 
tisM.    He^  had  sAready  said  thali 
he  dMw^t  the,  p^mishm^  of  tha 


mutineers  was  too  severe;    hm 
would  it  be  believed,  (although 
such  was  the  statement  published 
in  the  Calcutta  Gazette  that  he 
held  in  his  hands),  that  the  go-* 
vemor-general  issued  a  proclama- 
tion in  whidi  he  stated  that  it 
was  impossible  the  mutiny  oould 
have    taken   place    without    the 
privity  of  the  commissioned  and 
non-commisskmed  officers  of  the 
regiment;  and  that  therefore,  as 
being  no  longer  worthy  io  serve 
in  the  armies  of  the  governmenti 
they  were  dismissed  from  the  ser^ 
vice  with  infamy  ?    Such  waa  the 
treatment  of  these  gallant  meut 
whose  fidelity,  instead  of  punish- 
ment, should  have  been  rewardedf 
honouiedt  and  remembered.     It 
was  after  their  dismissal— as  if 
blunder  was  to  be  heaped  upon 
blunder  by  the    government    of 
Lord  Ambsrst — that  a  court,  o^ 
inifuiry  was  to  be  instituted)  intp 
th^  Qonduct  of  these  officeTs*~that 
was,  after  tiiey  had  been    thus 
punished  and  degraded.      If  he 
was  rightly  inforined,  the  despatch 
to  the  court  of  directors,  announcr 
ing  the  intelligence  of  the  mutiny, 
concluded  by  statmg,  that  if  it 
should  appear  in  the  course  of  ibA 
inquiry,  tha^  the  Qonduct  of  tb§ 
native  officers^  was  justilsed,  they 
could  be  reinstated  in  their  rank. 
This  was  the  wi^  in  which  aton^ 
ment  was  to  be  made  to  tbepr  fiui 
their  dismissal,  and  the  manner-  of 
that  dismissal.     He  called^  \ipoft 
every  g^Uleman  who  had  lately 
received  letters  from  any  c^f  the 
presidencies,  to  come  forward  and 
declare    whether    people    in  ali 
parts  of  India  were  not  agre^ 
that  Lord  Amherst  was  tjbe  moal 
unfit  and  the  most  inooopp^tiem 
man  for  bis  high  office  that  eould 
have,  b^en  «eleeilod«     II  had<  berr 

come 
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come  an  act  of  duty  on  d^e 
part  of  the  house  to  inquire  whe- 
ther the  government  at  home  had 
or  had  not  yet  taken  any  measures 
to  remedy  the  evils  of  this^  noble- 
man's appointment.  (**  Heart** 
from  Mr.  Wynn.)  He  was  glad 
to  hear  that  cheer  from  the  right 
hon.  gent.;  for  when  all  official 
information  on  such  matteni  was 
So  studiously  concealed  from  the 
public  in  India— when  facts  of  this 
grave  nature  only  now  and  then 
crept  out,  as  it  were,  it  was  no 
wonder  that  spme  cases  were 
magnified,  and  others  diminished, 
through  the  uncertain  reflection 
of  private  accounts.  No  persons, 
in  England,  therefore,  could  be 
justly  blamed  for  being  but  erro- 
neouslv  informed  on  such  fbpics. 
Speakmg  to  the  best  of  his  own 
knowle^^,  he  must  say  that  the 
discontents  which  took  place  at 
the  moving  the  troops  from  Cal- 
cutta to  the  south-east  part  of  the 
frontier  —  the  grumbhng  of  the 
army,  in  short,  might  have  suffi- 
ciently informed  the  governor- 
general  of  the  necessities  of  the 
army,  and  might  have  taught  him 
ihe  duty  of  relieving  them,  espe- 
cially as  they  had  loudly  preferred 
their  complaints  for  three  weeks 
previously.  Formerly,  when  the 
native  troops  passed  our  Indian 
frontier,  they  wer^  paid  double 
foil  batta ;  but  that  allowance  had 
been  subisequently  reduced,  and 
pared  dowuf  and  confined,  first  to 
Lucknow — then  to  Cawnpore — 
then  to  Benares,  and  so  on,  until 
this  allowance  to  the  native,  and 
even  the  European  troops,  was 
reduced  closely  to  that  point  which 
was  equivalent  to  the  provision  of 
mere  and  absolute  necessaries. 
Perhaps  the  house  was  aware,  diat 
in  order  to  enable  the  sepoys  to 


move  their  baggage  and  dieir  fii' 
milies  with  facility,  they  used  to 
be  accommodated  with  the  neces- 
sary cattle  on  easy  terms.  They 
had  some  bullocks  and  some 
cooleys  for  this  purpose ;  the  fact 
being,  that  for  every  single  soldier 
in  an  Indian  army  there  were  on 
an  average  about  ten '  fi^lowers, 
which,  -indeed,  were  in  some  sort 
necessary  :  it  being  impossible  in 
that  hot  climate  for  sepoys  or  any 
other  troops  to  carry  behind  them 
the  same  quantity  of  baggage  on  a 
march,  that  soldiers  carried  in 
other  countries.  When  the  troops 
were  ordered  to  move  from  Bar- 
rackpore,  upon  the  sou^-east 
fix>ntier,  dividing  Hindoostan  firom 
the  Burman  empire,  the  govern- 
ment at  Calcutta  were  apprized  <ii 
the  wants  of  the  sepoys,  in  respect 
to  these  necessary  and  accustomed 
accommodations.  But  govern- 
ment had  purchased  up  every  sort 
of  carrii^e  previously ;  and  if  even, 
as  it  was  said,  the  sepoy  regiments 
had  each  of  them  5,000  rupees  for 
the  purchase  of  these  articles,  there 
were  in  fact  hardly  any  to  be  . 
purchased.  (*^  Hear,**  from  Mr'. 
Wynn.)  So  little  did  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  know  about 
India,  that  he  (Mr.  Hume)  was 
willing  to  rest  the  whole  of  his 
case  upon  the  fiust  that  no  carriage* 
were  to  be  had,  even  for  money, 
without  the  assistance  and  influence 
of  tlie  English  civilians  in  India  ; 
and  for  the  truth  of  this  statenmut 
he  would  appeal  to  several  military 
and  civil  gentlemen  who  were  cog- 
nisant of  the  fact,  having  been 
themselves  in  India.  Nothing 
could  be  a  more  grievous  inoon- 
venience  to  the  Sepoys»  than 
the  deprivation  of  such  assist- 
ance and  aoconmiodatioik  For- 
merly the  oommandcr  of  march- 
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ing  troo|M  uted  to  send  to  the 
kutwahi   or   head    maa    of  the 
▼fliage  for  coolies  and  huUoeka ; 
but  this  practice  having  been  found 
to  be  productivey  occasionally,  of 
great  oppression  and  injustice,  the 
systeni  was  ver^  properly  altered 
and  placed  on  its  present  footing, 
by  which  the  agents  of  government 
provided  those  means  of  transport. 
The  neglect,  on  Lord  Amherst's 
part,  to  secure  such  a  provision, 
was  another  argument  to  show  his 
entire  ignorance  of  the  wants  of  an 
Indian  army.   He  (Mr.  Hume)  re- 
coUected  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Mahratta  war,  so  different  a  feeling 
pervaded  the  native  troops,  from 
that  which  had  been  manifested  on 
the  unhappy  occasion  in  question, 
that  for  every  vacancy  in  the  forces, 
they  had  at  least  fifty  candidates 
among  the  native  officers,  when  it 
was  not  then  thought  necessary  to 
incite,  as  he  was   sorry  to  per- 
ceive had  been  the  case   under 
Lord  Amherst's  government,  by 
promises  and  rewards.   There  was 
then  nothing  like  desertion  heard 
of,  but  on  every  side  the  greatest 
eagerness  to  serve  was  testified. 
It  was  urged,  in  mitigation  of  the 
severe  example  whidi  had  been 
lately  made,  that  only  eleven  out 
of  sixty  mutineers  were  hung: 
but  were  the  house  aware  of  uie 
effect thatso  ignominious  a  punish- 
ment was  likdy  to  produce  on  the 
native  troops?     The  Bengal  in* 
Jbntry  was  composed  principally 
of  Bramins  of  a  high  caste — men 
of  as  high  and  delicate  a  sense 
of  honour  as  ever  composed  the 
ranks  of  any  army  in  ai^  country. 
The  hon.  gendeman  then  alluded 
to  the  exposure  of  bramin  sepoys 
in  chains,  upon  the  public  roads, 
as  another  punishment  calculated 
to  have  a  woraeeflfitct  on  the  feel- 


ings of  the  native  popuktien  than 
any  other  that  could  by  possibility 
have  been  devised.  In  1814  and 
1 8 1 5,  the  court  of  directors  having 
determined  to  re-organize,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  regulations  and 
allowances  of  the  army  in  India, 
instructions  were  sent  out  to  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings,  directing 
him  to  remodel  them  in  various 
ways.  The  marquis,  with  that 
attention  which  he  ever  showed, 
to  the  comfort  of  the  soldiers,  did 
not  feel  himself  warranted  in  car- 
rying those  orders  into  efiect ;  but 
to  show  to  the  company  at  home 
that  they  were  proceeding  in  error, 
he  appointed  a  committee,  com- 
posed of  military  officers  and  dvi- 
hans  (at  the  head  of  whom  was 
Mr.  Adam),  directing  them  to  in- 
quire into,  and  report  to  him  upon, 
every  office  that  it  was  proposed 
to  alter,  and  every  allowance  that 
was  to  be  regulated  anew.  After 
receiving  aU  the  various  reports 
in  1816-1817,  Lord  Hastings 
drew  up  that  important  document 
whidi  he  (Mr.  Hume)  was  so 
anxious  to  see  laid  on  the  table 
of  that  house,  and  despatched  it 
to  England.  His  lordship  tirarein 
first  stated  his  own  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  the  court  of  directors* 
instructions  to  him ;  and  he  then 
availed  hunself  of  the  best  opi- 
nions that  the  milijtary  and  the 
civil  services  in  India  affiraded, 
and  these  univ^nally  supported 
his  own  view  of  the  matters  re- 
ported on;  the  result  bein^-that 
he  did  not  feel  himseli^  without 
further  communications,  warranted 
in  acting  upon  the  instructions 
that  had  been  sent  out  to  him. 
The  answer  from  the  oourt  of 
directors  he  (Mr.  Hume)  wished 
also  to  see ;  he  believed  that  it 
was  not  at  all  in  conformity  with 
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Ldrd  Htuttingfli' opinions.  In  point 
«f  fact,  he  -understood  <iiat  Lord 
Amherst  went  oat  determined  to 
carry  mto  effect  all  die  directors' 
orders  which  had  appeared  to 
Xord  Hastings  so  inexpedient  to 
be  adopted.  And  here  again  was  a 
striking  proof  of  the  incompetency 
of  Lovd  Amherst  for  his  office ; 
beeanse  it  was  impossible  for  any 
governor-general  of  India  to  de- 
termine beforehand  that  he  would 
•carry  any  orders  of  this  kind  into 
effect  A  govemor-general  must 
of  necessity  be  guided  by  circum- 
stances. After  farther  animad- 
▼ersioa  upon  the  fitness  of  Lord 
Aaooherst  for  his  office,  the  hon. 
gent,  observed,  that  having,  since 
he  gave  notice  of  this  motion,  un- 
-cberatood  that  the  court  of  inquiry 
had  not,  at  Che  last  advices,  ter- 
mmateditoinvestigaiio&s,  he  would 
•of  .course  dispense  wilh  so  much 
^  his  original  tnotion  as  was  in- 
tended to  caU  for  the  minutes  of 
diehr  proceedings :  but  as  he  could 
not  imagine  that  any  danger  to 
the  public  welfare,  or  to  our  em- 
pite  in  India,  coold  arise  ftnym  the 
papers  he  Wished  to  be  produced, 
he  coDckided  by  moving — "  That 
there  be  laid  before  tlw  house  a 
copy  of  the  militaiy  dispatch, 
transmitted  by  the  Marquis  of 
HastiagB  in  the  year  1819,  to  the 
secret'  committee  of  the  court  of 
diwctors,  relative  to  the  orga^ 
nisation  and  allowances  of  die 
British  army  in  India;  also  for  a 
copy  of  die  dispatch  of  the  court 
of  directors  to  the  government  of 
India,  dated  in  IMS,  on  the  same 
subject;  together  widi  &  copy  of 
-my  dispatches  from  India,  in  re- 
jity  thereto,  statmg  how  ftr  sudi 
orders  and  instructions  of  the 
court  of  directors  had  been 
ried  into  c€ect." 


Mr.  C.  ^.  IFyim  emireiy  coo* 
curred  with  the  hon.  gent,  in 
ihii^ing,  tint  to  die  administratioii 
c£  so  vast  an  empire  as  India» 
ooBtsining  so  many  uittions,  and 
situated  at  so  great  a  distance 
from  this  ooontiy,  a  very  large 
discretion  must  be  left  as  to  the 
execution  of  any  orders  tnms^ 
mitted  to  htm  from  home.  At  die 
same  time  he  was  siarprised  that 
the  same  principle  had  not  re- 
minded die  hon.  gent,  that  any 
individual  placed  in  a  situation  crif 
such  difflcwdty,  and  having  so 
large  a  discretion  confided  to  him^ 
was  entided  to  the  confidence  of 
his  countiy,  at  least  tfll  he  had  an 
opportnnity  of  being  heard  in 
answer  to  any  charges  brought 
against  him.  Of  the  mutiny  at 
&urrackpore  we  possessed  in  diia 
country  no  offiiaid  acooont,  but 
one  that  was  written  only  five 
days  afier  the  mutiny  itsdf  oc- 
curred, and  before  the  court  of 
inquiry  had  finished  its  investigar 
dons.  Under  these  drcamstances, 
he  (Mr.  Wynn)  felt  diat  it  would 
be  the  hei^t  of  injusdoe  to  lay 
any  information  on  the  mihjeet 
before  parliament,  till  the  govern- 
ment should  be  in  possession  of 
more  complete  and  ample  doou- 
meuts,  and  thereby  be  better  em^ 
Med  to  meet  die  calnnmiotts  mis- 
-repvesentations  on  this  painful 
snbfect  which  had  been  ctreidated 
in  private  letters.  None  of  the 
papers  fiir  which  the  h<m.  mt 
moved  ooidd  throw  the  least  h^ 
upon  the  subject  which  he  desired 
to  elucidate.  The  new  regulations 
tefisrred  to  were  not  likdy  to  be 
productive  of  the  bad  efiects  ap- 
prehended by  the  hon.  gent.  On 
the  contrary,  they  were  likely  to 
be  attended  widi  great  benefit, 
«ad  to  remedy  the  most  sesions 
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•vufl  hitlunrl0  experiencBd  in  tint 
▼ery  valii3hle  KFviee,  the  Indian 
amy — naniely,  the  tardiness  of 
promotioii.  The  right  bon.  gent* 
denied  that  the  Indian  govem- 
Mmt  had  manifested  inattention 
to  the  complaints  «f  the  sepoys** 
Inquiries  were  insdtnted  at  die 
express  oommaBd  of  Lord  Am- 
hmt  into  the  troth  of  them ;  and 
being  foimd  to  be  true,  an  rasve 
of  6000  rupees  was  immediately 
made  £»  the  reffiment.  In  a 
kaer  written  by  me  comBOiander- 
in-chief  in  India,  it  was  expressly 
•aid,  *^  that  some  dissatisfaction 
ha«]^  been  noticed  to  the  com- 
*  in -chief  as  prevailing 
J  the  sepoys,  in  consequence 
of  a  want  of  bollocks  for  baggage, 
an  tmoanedisite  order  was  issued  to 
fnmiah  them  with  bullocks ;"  and 
Sir  Edward  Paget  ascertained  that 
thoee  provided  for  the  47th  re- 
giment were  actually  in  line.  This 
was  before  theiButiny.  The  ri^ 
iMm.  gent,  expressed  his  regret 
at  the  calamity  tint  ensued-  on 
the  motiiiy,  in  the  destruction  of 
so  many  lives — 180,  as  he  un- 
derstood ;  not  450  or  500,  as  had 
been  mentioned  in  private  letters. 
The  difficulty  of  stopping  the  pro- 
gress of  sttdi  a  calamity  at  die 
moment  the  officer  who  command- 
ad  could  have  wished  it,  must  be 
obvious,  when  it  is  recollected  ihsit 
the  artillery  was  aweeping  away 
aad  destroying  in  the  midst  of  a 
asnltitcide.  He  (Mr.  Wynn)  dis- 
sented from  the  honourable  gan- 
deman  as  to  the  pusishmeat  that 
had  been  imposed  on  eome  of  the 
^Ity  parties.  The  e:^osure  of 
3iem  in  chains  was  a  move  salu- 
tary-punishment than  those  mili- 
tary penidties  that  were  but  too 
common  in  India.  With  respect 
^  the  policy  adopted  by  Lord 


Amherst,  he  tiMUght  itwas  most 
unfair,  in  the  absence  of  any  posi- 
tive evidence,  to  make  observa- 
tions which  oould  only  have  the 
eftect  of  exciting  prejudice  against 
that  nobleman.  He  migfat  have 
had  very  good  reasons  for  adopt- 
ing those  measures  which  the 
honourable  member  had  condemn- 
ed. The  honourable  member  had 
aigued  that  the  war  was  ill-timed* 
But  the  question  was,  whether  the 
Indian  government  were  aUowed 
an  opportunity  to  select  their  time.  ^ 
If  a  provocation  were  offered,  the 
government  must,  of  course,  pro- 
ceed to  war ;  and,  in  this  instance, 
when  war  was  determined  upon, 
it  was  admitted  that  it  could  not 
be  prosecuted  in  any  quarter  with 
so  much  advantage  as  at  Rangoon, 
Lord  Amherst  psoceeded  on  the 
best  (pinions  that  could  be  col- 
lected; and,  having  done  so,  it 
was  rather  hard  that  so  mudl 
censure  shoidd  be  cast  upon  him. 
Lord  Amherst  was  particiilariy 
guidedby«beauthority  of  a  bnrve 
and  meritoTious  ofBioer,  Major 
Campbell,  who  had  since  fallen  « 
victim  to  the  insalubrity  of  the 
climate,  lliat  officer  had  been 
four  times  up  to  Ava,  and  his 
opinion  was,  that,  by  capturing 
Rangoon,  and  preventing  the  ene- 
my from  deriving  any  resources 
from  that  quarter,  he  wonid  ine- 
vitably be  veduiced  ^  come  to 
terms.  The  object,  or  the  justtoe, 
•of  this  war  had  never  been  eaUed 
in  question ;  and  when  the  neces«> 
eity  for  hostilsties  was  proved  lo 
exist,  that,  he  thou^it,  would  be 
but  an  indifierent  sort  of  p<^icy 
which  could  induce  a  government 
to  resort  to  half  measures,  He-of 
-eonrse  admitted  ihat  ft  would  be 
better  if  war  coidd  be  aivoUed. 
Tins  country  had  already  >d«mi- 

nions 
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nions  enough  in  India^-^-more,  in- 
deed, than  could  well  be  managed. 
But,  in  his  opinion,  Lord  Amherst 
was  compelled  to  enter  into  this 
war;  and  he  could  not  overlook 
the   aggravating  conduct  of  the 
Burmese  goYemment  without  low- 
ering and  degrading  the  British 
character.  On  this  point  he  should 
say  nothing  more,  as  the  honour- 
able member  had  stated  that  he 
would  introduce  the  subject  in  a 
more  formal  and  tangible  shape ; 
but  when  it  was  so  brought  before 
the  house,  he  should  be  ready  to 
meet  all  the  arguments  which  the 
hon.  member  might  advance  on 
the    question.     With  respect   to 
die  abilities  of  Lord  Amherst,  he 
thought  the  hon.  member  had  ex- 
pressed too  decided  an  opinion. 
When  he  was  sent  out,  the  com- 
pany's territories  were  in  a  state 
of  Uie  most  profound  peace.     It 
was  hoped  that  that  state  of  peace 
might  have  been  preserved :  and 
Lord  Amherst  appelured,  from  his 
feelings  and  his   character,    the 
most    likely   person   who   could 
be  selected  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
suring the  continuance  of  tran- 
quillity.    It  was  quite  fallacious 
to,  suppose  that  no  danger  was 
eyer  apprehended  from  the  Bur- 
mese.   Lord  Minto  had  liimself 
stated  his  conviction,  that  if  the 
Nepaul  war  terminated  unsuccess- 
fully, the  Burmese  would  appear 
in  arms  against  us.     It  was  very 
true  that  during  the  administration 
of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  a  war 
vnth  the  Burmese  government  had 
been  prevented.     But  how  was  it 
got  rid  of?     Why,  by  sending 
back  the  letter  of  the  Burmese 
monarch,  and  declaring  that  our 
government  conceived  it  to  be  a 
forgery.    Such  a  plan  might  suc- 
ceed once,  but  it  certainly  would 


not  be  effident  a  second  timt« 
(Mr.  Hume  here  asked,  ''  What 
did  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman say  to  the.  destitutioo 
of  thci  native  officers  of  the 
17th  r^^ent?**)  Mr.  Wymi 
observed,  that  th^  opinion  of 
every  person  with  whom  he  had 
conversed  on  th^  subject  was,  that 
it  was  quite  impossible  the  mutiny 
could  have  been  carried  on  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  native  offi- 
cers, if  they  had  performed  their 
duty.  They  had,therefore,  brought 
Uiis  destitution  on  themselves.  If 
he  stated  his  own  opinion  on  the 
subject,  (founded,  as  it  undoubt^ 
edly  was,  on  very  slight  materials,) 
he  shoidd  say,  that  the  native 
officers  had  been  guilty  of  very 
great  neglect,  and  that  they  de- 
served Sie  punishment  of  desti- 
tution. It  appeared  to  him  to  be 
equally  necessary  for  the  interest 
of  the  public  service,  that  tliey 
should  be  dismissed  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
case,  as  it  would  have  been,  had 
they  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
mutiny.  The  hon.  member  had 
adduced  many  reasons  for  the 
alleged  unpopularity  of  Lord  Am* 
herst;  but  he  had  omitted  one, 
which  he  (Mr.  Wynn)  begged 
leave  to  notice.  He  really  be* 
lieved,  that  the  circumstance  of 
Lord  Amherst  having  placed  the 
lady  of  a  conmiodore  above  the 
ladies  of  the  s^or  merchants, 
on  the  table  of  precedence,  had 
excited  more  hatred,  jealousy, 
and  ill-feeling,  against  Lord  Am- 
herst, than  any  other  of  his 
acts  since  he  became  governor- 
general. 

Mr,  Robertson  viewed  this  as  a 
most  serious  question,  and  one  on 
which  the  fullest  information  ought 
to  be  aflbrded.    The  present  con- 
test 
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test  in  India  oc^ht  to  be  viewed, 
not  merely  witib  reference  to  the 
Burmese,  but  with  reference  to 
the  contiguity  of  the  Burman  em- 
pire with  the  empire  of  China, 
which  contained  a  population  of 
150,000,000.  He  protested,  most 
strongly,  against  our  waging  any 
war  in  lo^a,  unless  we  were 
actually  forced  into  it.  It  ap- 
peared to  him,  that  the  course 
adopted  to  put  down  the  late 
mutiny  placed  the  life  of  every 
European  in  India  completely  in 
jeopardy.  That  the  native  troops 
were  bold  and  resolute,  could  at 
once  be  proved  by  the  well-known 
&ct,  that  three  companies  of  them 
had  put  to  the  rout  11,000  of  the 
Burmese  troops.  So  formidable 
a  body  of  men  ought  not  to  be 
treated  with  harshness  or  severity. 
He  hoped  that  such  information 
would  be  laid  before  parliament  as 
would  enable  gentlemen  to  under- 
stand correctly  the  present  state 
of  India. 

Colonel  Dames  condemned,  in 
strong  terms,  the  conduct  which 
had  been  pursued  towards  the  na- 
tive officers,  who  had  separated 
themselves  from  the  mutineers, 
and  had  in  all  respects  behaved 
with  pn^riety.  How  had  the  mu- 
tineers themselves  been  treated? 
Had  gentle  measures  been  adopted 
to  bring  them  back  to  a  sense  of 
their  duty?  No;  artillery  was 
jdaoed  in  their  rear,  and  they  were 
suddenly  assailed  with  a  tremend- 
ous fire.  He  believed  that,  if 
they  had  been  properly  address 
sed,  they  would  have  given  up 
their  arms,  and  expressed  their 
contrition.  Every  man's  Uood 
must  boil  in  his  veins  when  he 
thought  upon  this  catastrophe. 
Numbors  were  shot  on  the  mo- 


ment ;  and  a  whole  day  was  spent 
in  hunting  and  cutting  down  the  un- 
happy fugitives.  He  had  not  much 
acquaintance  with  Indian  affairs, 
but  he  had  been  informed  by  offi- 
cers who  had  served  in  India,  that 
a  braver,  a  more  loyal,  or  "  better 
disposed  set  of  men"  did  not  exist, 
than  those  who  composed  our 
Indian  army.  He  could  not  think 
without  strong  feelings  of  indigna^ 
tion  of  the  treatment  which  the 
native  officers  had  received  on  this 
occasion.  The  government  had 
adopted  the  system  of  Rhadaman- 
thus.  They  had  punished  those 
individuals,  but  they  were  yet  to 
be  heard.  He  trusted,  the  mo- 
ment fresh  advices  were  received 
from  India,  that  the  whole  of  tliis 
business  would  be  sifWd  to  the 
bottom. 

Mr,  Freemdntle  said,  he  could 
not  but  be  astonished  at  the  line 
of  argument  taken  by  the  gallant 
officer  whd  had  just  sat  down. 
As  a  military  man,  he  ought  to 
see  the  necessity  of  at  once  put- 
ting down  a  mutiny,  under  all 
circumstances.  At  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  gallant  officer  was 
speaking,  a  military  inquiry  was 
going  on  for  the  purpose  of  inves- 
tigating the  whole  case.  This, 
therefore,  he  considered  a  very 
unfit  period  for  the  promulgation 
of  such  statement  as  had  that 
night  been  made.  The  mutiny, 
he  would  take  leave  to  say,  was 
not  put  down  by  force  until  every 
other  means  had  been  resorted  to 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the 
troops  back  to  a  state  of  subor- 
dination. V  The  gallant  officer  had 
truly  observed,  that  there  was  not 
an  army  on  the  face  of  the  globe 
more  loyal,  more  determined, 
more  eager  to  do  their  duty,  than 
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the  army  of  India*  During  My 
ysears  they  had  received,  and  they 
had  deserved,  the  praises  not  only 
of  India  and  of  En^and,  but  of 
all  Europe.  While,  however,  he 
gave  them  their  full  mede  of 
praise,  he  could  not  go  so  far  as 
to  say,  that  when  any  part  of  diem 
showed  a  spirit  of  insubordination, 
they  ought  not  to  be  promptly  and 
vigorously  checked  inso'dangerous 
a  career.  Now,  he  would  ask, 
on  what  was  the  conduct  of  those 
who,  on  the  recent  rantiny  break- 
ing out,  acted  witli  promptitude 
and  decision,  founded?  It  was 
tfbunded  on  the  refbsal  of  the  men 
to  march  to  meet  the  enemy.  As 
diis  wa^  the  case,  he  was  really 
astonished  to  hear  any  gentleman 
Uame  the  steps  which  had  been 
taken  to  put  down  the  mutiny, 
however  severe  they  might  seem 
to  be.  But  he  contended  that 
the  severity  was  not,  in  fact,  great. 
Every  effort  was  in  flie  first  in- 
stance made  to  induee  these  men 
to  lay  down  their  arms;  and  when 
all  persuasion  was  ^und  useless, 
vesort  was  of  necessity  had  to 
force.  The  danger  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  mutiny  of  one  regi- 
ment. The  great  danger  was,  tbiat 
disaffection,  if  a  proper  example 
vrere  not  made,  would  spread 
nround.  In  a  case  of  that  sort, 
4iierefi>re,  no  time  was  to  be  lost. 
It  was  quite  clear,  that  no  oppor- 
tunity could  be  allowed  for  a 
lengthened  negociation.  The  gal- 
lant officer  complained,  that  a 
dreadful /tMt^ac2e  was  opened  on 
the  mutineers;  and  he  described 
them  as  having  been  taken  by 
surprise.  But  this  was  not  a  cor- 
rect statement  of  the  case.  'A 
{aU  opportunity  was  ^ven  to  them 
"to  surrender,  and  when  they  de- 


spised that  offer,  they  must  haw 
known  what  consequences  were 
likely  to  ensue.  He  denied  en- 
tirely the  assertion  of  the  hon. 
member  ibr  Aberdeen,  that  the 
mutiny  was  occasioned  by  the  with- 
drawing of  any  allowances  from 
the  native  troops.  In  the  despatdi 
of  November,  18!?3,  not  a  word 
was  said  on  the  subject.  The 
directions  contained  in  that  des- 
patch applied  to  English  officers ; 
and  in  that  arrangement  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  by  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings  was  adopted  generally. 
On  some  of  the  points  mentioned 
by  the  noble  marquis,  the  court  of 
directors  differed  from  him — some 
of  them  were  deferred,  but  the 
general  principle  was  adhered  to. 
The  great  object  of  the  directions 
sent  out  in  1823  was  to  place  the 
troops  at  the  different  presidencies 
on  the  same  footing,  which,  though 
a  very  proper,  was  a  very  difficidt 
nndertdcing.  The  allowanoes  were 
not  taken  from  any  officera,  who  at 
the  time  the  regulation  was  sent 
forth  were  receiving  them,  but 
were  made  to  apply  to  those  who 
afterwards  entered  the  service. 
With  respect  to  the  akera«ion4if 
batta,  it  raferred  to  the  removsl  of 
troops  from  different  cantonments, 
and  three  years  were  allowed  to 
elapse  before  the  aiteration  was  to 
take  place.  In  no  one  instance 
had  ttiy  remonstrances  been  made 
by  the  local  governments  on  ac- 
count of  this  alteration ;  and  there- 
fore the  mutiny  eould  not  be  traoed 
to  that  source.  On  the  whole  of 
the  arrangement  ef  IMS,  the  com- 
pany efieeted  no  saving.  On  die 
contrary,  they  added  ftOOfidoL 
annually  to  their  expenses.  He 
•conceived  that  such  statementa  an 
had  been  made  in  the  house  that 
evening. 
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efBiniogy  by  the  hoDoumMe  mem* 
ber  for  Aberdeen,  and  tboee  who 
«upfN>rted  bis  motioii,  were  calea- 
iftted  to  bftve  a  very  bad  effect  on 
the  peace  and  tranqnitlity  of  India. 
Colonel  BaiiUe  said,  that  gentle- 
men tmght  not  to  Indulge  in  anti- 
eipations  of  the  final  ili  success  of 
a  war,  because  it  had  commenced 
unfavouratirfy.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  Nepaul  war  our  arms  were 
not  successfuL  One  part  of  the 
army,  commanded  by  a  most  ex*- 
eeUent  and  gallant  officer,  had 
euflfered  a  reverse;  but  yet  that 
war  was  conducted  to  a  successful 
termination.  He  agreed  entirely 
in  the  eulogium  which  had  been 
pronounced  on  the  Indian  army. 
it  was  as  loyal  and  gallant  an  army 
as  any  in  the  world.  But  amongst 
that  body,  as  amongirt  all  others, 
disafilection  would  sometimes  ap-, 
pear.  He  recollected  that  thirty 
years  ago  a  mutiny  broke  out 
amongst  a  regiment  of  those  troops, 
who  expressed  a  determination  not 
to  embark  on  service;  They  were 
commanded  by  one  of  the  njost 
gallant  and  humaaae  officers  in  our 
service.  He,  however,  found  it 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
force;  and  that  mutiny  was  put 
down  in  a  manner  fully  as  calami-^ 
tons,  and  as  much  to  be  deplored, 
as  thatwiych  the  hon.  member  for 
Aberdeen  had  described.  The 
regiment  in  question  was  degraded 
ilrom  its  station.  The  15th  regi- 
meflt^was  ibr  ever  exduded  from 
die  list  of  die  company's  force. 
Some  of  the  mutineers  were 
brot^ht  to  a  court-martial.  A  part 
of  them  were  capitally  punished ; 
and  many  others  were  pumdhed, 
in  degree  according  to  the  extent 
of  their  gu^.  Some  of  them,  on 
expressing  their  contrition,  were 
admitted  into  the  service  again'; 


and  die  same  reault  miglit,  perhaps* 
occur  in  this  instance.  From  a 
knowledge  of  the  Indian  army 
during  30  years,  he  came  to  this- 
condwion,  that  a  mutiny  eoukl 
not  be  brought  to  a  head  in  that 
army  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  native  officers ;  and,  therefore,, 
he  looked  upon  the  officers,  in  this* 
instance,  to  have  been  conniving, 
at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  at  iht 
conduct  of  those  who  were  placef 
under  them.  By  such  a  proceed- 
ing they  were  unquestionably  sub- 
jected to  the  punishment  whicii> 
had  been  inflicted  on  them.  The- 
native  officers  were  connected  with 
each  other  by  the  nearest  degrees 
of  blood.  Many  of  the  junior 
officers  were  children  of  men  who 
had  served  80  or  40  years  in  the 
Indian  army ;  and  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  conceive  that  a  mudny.  could 
be  in  progress  without  dieir  know- 
ing something  of  the  matter.  Hie 
honourable  member  for 'Aberdeen 
certainly  laboured  under  a  con- 
siderable mistake,  when  he  assert- 
ed that  a  great  proportion  of  die 
native  troops  were  Brahmins.  The 
fact  was,  that  the  number  of  Brah- 
mins amongst  the  native  troops, 
was  very  small.  The  officers  con- 
sisted of  Rajpoots,  and  men  oT 
other  high  ecutes,  but  there  were 
very  few  Brahmins  amongst  them. 
The  information  which  had  roached 
diis  country,  as  to  the  number  of 
•troops  who  had  been  cut  off,  waa 
not  to  be  depended  on.  It  was 
exceedingly  contradictory.  He 
had  received  three  or  four  letters 
from  India,  in  one  of  which  the 
-number  of  men  killed  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  mudny  was  stated 
to  be  580,  in  anodier  470,  in  a 
third,  S<M);  and  in  a  fourdi,  180. 
As  to  the  character  of  the  governor- 
general,   he  thought  they  oug^t 
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to  kMw  something  more  abbUt  it 
before  gentlemen  proceeded  to 
stigmatize  it.  They  ought  not  to 
stigmatize  bis  conduct,  at  a  mo- 
ment when  it  was  impossible  to 
judge  of  the  wisdom  and  neces- 
sity of  the  measures  he  had 
adopted. 

Sir  C.  Forbes  said,  that  in  spite 
of  any  observations  which  might 
be  made  by  gentlemen  in  office^ 
he  would  speak  his  sentiments  as 
to  the  course  of  policy  pursued 
by  Lord  Amherst,  both  in  that 
bouse  and  out  of  it.  With  respect 
to  any  prejudice  which  might  have 
been  raised  against  Lord  Amherst, 
on  account  of  the  alteration  he  had 
made  in  the  table  of  precedence, 
be  (Sir  Charles)  certainly  did  not 
participate  in  it.  On  the  contrary, 
he  gave  him  the  highest  credit  for 
bis  conduct  on  that  occasion ;  and 
be  also  gave  great  credit  to  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
who,  he  believed,  had  supported 
the  alteration  proposed  by  Lord 
Amherst,  which  gave  a  certain 
degree  of  precedence  to  the  lady 
of  Commodore  Hayes.  With  re- 
spect to  the  suppression  of  the 
mutiny,  he  considered  it  as  one  of 
the  most  barbarous  murders  that 
bad  ever  been  perpetrated.  How 
bad  the  mutiny  originated  ?  The 
troops  were  ordered,  at  a  day's 
notice,  to  march  from  Putra  to 
Barrackpore  (a  distance  of  1,000 
miles)  to  join  the  British  army. 
He  knew  this  from  a  letter  which 
be  had  received,  and  which  was 
written,  not  afVer  the  mutiny,  but 
before  it  broke  out.  This  march 
was  ordered  in  the  monsoon  sea- 
son— a  very  unhealthy  period  of 
the  year.  On  ordinary  occasions, 
these  troops,  when  changing  their 
cantonments,  were  allowed  coolies, 
bullocks,  &c.  to  carry  their  lug- 


gage; but  on  tfaisoocasiofli  that 
was  not  the  case.  They  were 
ordered  to  fall  into  the  ranJu  with 
their  arms  and  accoutrements; 
.their  knapsadcs,  in  particular, 
were  directed  to  be  fastened  on. 
They  declined  this.  They  said, 
"  We  are  not  coolies ;  we  will  not 
degrade  ourselves  by  carrying  our 
cooking  utensils  on  our  backs."' 
It  was  this  circumstance  which  gave 
rise  to  the  ill-feeling  amongst  the 
troops,  which  at  last  broke  out 
into  open  mutiny.  If  the  public 
press  in  India  had  been  at  all  free, 
this  event  would  not  have  happen- 
ed. He  did  not  contend  for  the 
unlimited  freedom  of  the  press  in 
India.  He  was  not  prepared  to 
say  that  the  complete  and  unre- 
stricted freedom  of  the  press 
there,  would,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, be  iM'oper.  But  he 
certainly  did  wish  that  the  press 
of  India  was  far  removed  from  its 
present  state,  which  was  one  of 
the  most  slavish  degradation.  It 
was  the  defender  of  tyranny  and 
oppression,  instead  of  being,  as  it 
was  in  this  country,  the  detector 
of  abuses.  It  was  here  the  birth- 
right of  British  subjects ;  but,  in 
India,  all  and  every  part  of  that 
birth-right  was  withheld.  How, 
then,  could  they  receive  informa- 
tion from  India  ?  They  must  either 
take  such  intelligence  as  the  go- 
vernment chose  to  afford  tbemi  or 
that  which  they  received  through 
the  medium  of  private  correspond- 
ence. He  had  received  a  letter 
from  a  lady  on  the  subject  of  the 
present  state  of  India,  part  of 
which  be  would  read  to  the  house. 
He  saw  the  chairman  of  the  court 
of  directors  (Mr.  Astell)  smiling 
at  this  statement,  but  he  would, 
nevertheless,  read  an  extract  from 
that  letter.  His  hon.  friend  {Mr. 
Hume) 
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Hwne)  had,  it  appeared,  received 
fetters  from  ciril,  military,  medi- 
cal, and  commercial  characters,  on 
this  aubjeet ;  but  he  repeated  that 
the  letter  he  was  about  to  read, 
and  it  was  a  very  sensible  one, 
was  the  production  of  a  female. 
It  was  not  from  the  lady  of  Com- 
modore Hayes,  nor  from  the  wife 
of  any  dvil  officer;  but  it  was 
from  the  lady  of  a  gallant  officer, 
who  was  with  the  army  at  Ran- 
goon at  the  time  it  was  written. 
It  was  dated  the  18th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  had  been  received  by  the 
very  latest  arrivafe.  The  writer 
said — **  Lord  Amherst  must  have 
enou§^  on  his  mind  at  this  mo- 
ment. Certainly  it  is  a  most  ner- 
vous and  critical  time  for  eveiy 
one  of  OS.  The  public  prints  will 
have  told  you  of  the  mutiny  at 
Barrackpore  before  you  receive 
this."  Unfortunately  (observed 
Sir  C.  Forbes)  the  public  prints  of 
India  did  not  tell  the  whole  of  the 
business.  If  the  public  prints 
were  suffered  to  notice  passing 
events  there,  the  government  would 
not  have  been  surprised  by  this 
mutiny  at  Barrackpore.  The 
writer  went  on  to  say—'*  The 
47th  reginpent  has  been  struck  off 
the  army-list  in  consequence.  The 
artillery  and  two  European  regi- 
ments were  brought  out  against 
the  mutineers;  and  it.  is  hoped 
that  Sir  £.  Paget's  decided  con- 
duct will  have  a  good  efiect  Yet 
the  feeling  of  discontent  is  appre- 
heoded  to  have  spread  widely 
tharoogh  the  native  troops ;  and 
there  is  no  knowing  whether  it 
may  not  show  itself  somewhere 
else,  where  there  are  no  European 
troops  to  put  it  down."  The  let^ 
ter  went  on  to  complain  of  that 
economy,  as  very  ill-judged,  which 
had  curtailed  the  native  troops 


of  thek*  accustomed  aiiowanoes* 
He  perfectly  concurred  with  the 
gallant  officer  opposite  (Colonel 
Davies)  that  the  unfortunate  mu- 
tineers ought  never  to  have  been 
pursued  after  they  had  taken  to 
flight.  The  bringing  the  artillery 
upon  them,  dreadful  as  it  seem- 
ed, might  be  necessary;  but  the 
pursuit  was  a  cruel  and  need- 
less piece  of  butchery,  and  one 
which  would  never  have  occurred 
if  such  men  as  Sir  Lionel  Smith 
or  Sir  John  Malcolm  had  been  in 
command.  The  hon.  baronet  sat 
down  by  declaring,  that  at  no 
former  period  of  our  history  had 
India  been  in  so  perilous  a  situ- 
ation as  it  was  at  present;  and 
that  the  house  could  not  too  soon 
recall  the  individual  who  had 
brought  it  into  that  state.  Lord 
Amherst's  friends  could  not  do 
him  a  greater  kindness  than  by 
soliciting  his  recall;  nor  could 
the  house  do  the  country  a 
greater  service  than  by  assenting 
to  it. 

The  Chancelhr  of  the  Exchequer 
said,  that  the  present  debate  had 
led  to  some  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary assertions  with  respect  to 
public  officers  that  it  had  ever 
been  his  fortune  to  hear  in  the 
course  of  his  parliamentary  ex- 
perience. How  could  Lord  Am- 
herst or  Sir  Edward  Paget  defend 
themselves  against  attacks  such 
as  those  now  so  liberally  made 
upon  them?  For  his  (the  right 
hon.  gent's.)  part  he  knew  Lord 
Amherst  personally ;  but  he  would 
not,  on  such  an  occasion,  utter 
one  word  in  his  defence.  He  did 
not  think  the  course  now  taken 
ought  to  be  answered.  He  did 
not  think  that  it  would  be  justice 
to  Lord  Amherst  or  to  Sir  Edward 
Paget  to  attempt  to  answer  it^ 
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Let  the  liOB.  meniber  (Mr.  Home) 
come  forward  directly  with  a  mo- 
tion calling  on  the  house  for  cen* 
sure,  and  hoth  the  individuals 
whom  be.  attacked  would  find 
abundance  of  defenders,  and  of 
able  ones;  but  unless  be  could 
connect  his  recent  observations 
with  the  despatch  of  the  Marquis 
of  Hastings  in  1819 — unless  he 
•could  do  this,  and  he  (the  chan^ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer)  defied 
him  to  do  it— he  had  certainly 
Heated  Lord  Amherst  un&irly. 

Mr,  Bright  by  no  means  agreed 
with  the  right  hon.  gent,  in  his 
^  view  of  the  subject,  and  strongly 
objected  to  much  of  the  conduct 
which  had  been  pursued  in  the 
late  mutiny*  The  general  order 
which  had  been  issued  subsequent 
to  that  event  was  a  reflection  upon 
the  whole  body  of  the  native  offi* 
eers  of  India,  and  a  most  unjust 
<Mie.  The  course  which  had  been 
adopted  with  reference  to  the 
o£Bcers  of  the  regiment  which  had 
mutinied,  was  still  more  ill-judged, 
&r  they  seemed  entirely  to  have 
done  their  duty  on  the  occasion. 
Generally  looking,  at  Lord  Am- 
herst's government,  of  one  fact  he 
was  quite  sure— that  India  had 
done  any  thins  rather  than  prosper 
under  it ;  and  he  did  hope,  that 
motion  affaer  motion  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  house  until  the  whole 
cauaes  of  the  existing  discontent 
were  inquired  into» 

Mr.  Jlstell  had  heard  no  ground 
laid  for  the  production  of  the  pa* 
pees  in  question.  For  the  matter 
of  the  Bui*niese  war,  upon  which 
many  observations  had  been  made^ 
all  the  papers  relative  to  thai  sub- 
ject were  already  upon  the  table- 
No  man  could  regret  more  sin- 
<serely  than  he  did  the  late  mutiny 
wihich  had  occurred ;  bu^ji  oourt 


of  inquiry  was  aittit^  i^q  ike 
circumstances  connected  with  that 
event;  and  he  trusted,  that  until 
that  court  reported,  the  house 
would  suspend  its  (pinion. 

Mr.  Warrt  expressed  his  sup* 
prise  that  so  many  weeks  of  this 
session  had  eliqised  without  this 
subject  having  been  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  parliament* 
It  was  said,  that  the  alarm  felt  on 
^  this  question  was  utterly  unfound- 
'ed.  Was  it  not  time,  he  would, 
ask,  to  feel  aknn,  when  the  sepoya 
were  revoldngi  and  when  Britiah 
regiments,  which  had  gone  out  of 
Cidcutta  800  strong,  were  return* 
ing  to  it  mere  skeletons  ?  Let  the 
native  troops  but  once  feel  theis 
strength,  and  determine  to  act 
upon  it,  and  the  empire  of  £ag« 
knd  in  the  eaat,  founded  as  it  wai 
upon  mere  opinion,  waa  at  an  end 
for  ever.  The  suli^t  was  ao 
important  to  the  whole  country, 
that  he  was  surprised  that  the 
goveniment  should  wit|^hold  any 
documents  which  were  calcu- 
lated to  throw  the  least  light  upoa 
upon  it. 

The  Ckaneellar  oftheExckeqmr 
explained.  He  had  never  found 
fault  with  any  member  for  disonsa- 
ing  the  general  politics  of  bidin 
on  this  motion.  What  ha  com* 
plained  of  was,  that  this  medon 
was  used  as  a  peg  on  whieh  to 
hang  a  series  of  charges  against 
Lord  Amherst,  who  waa  not  here 
to  defend  himself  them. 

Mr.  Hume  replied.  If  he  had 
brought  a  specific  motion  Ibrwaid 
against  Lord  Amherst,  his  hoBOue- 
^e  firiend  below  him  would  have 
said,  <^  C^ve  me  the  official  docu-* 
ments  before  yeu  ask.  me  ta  coi»* 
demahim."  Now  that  he  called iba 
the  ofiieid  decements,  he  waa  toU 
that  they,  ceuld  not  be.  gfanlad^ 
because 
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because  tbey  were  waaled  aa 
ground  of  atlaek  against  an  indi- 
vidual who  was  not  present  to 
defend  himself.  Thia  was  an  in* 
consiateiiey  which  he  left  to  be 
reconciled  by  wiser  heads  tham 
his  own.  He  contended  at  some 
length  that  there  was  such  a  want 
of  confidence  in  Lord  Amherst 
among  the  British  residents  in  the 
different  presdenciefs  and  also 
among  the  native  subjects  of  our 
Indian  governments^  as  was  calcu- 
lated to  produce  great  and  per- 
manent mischief.  He  was  taking 
the  best  and  the  fairest  coiu'se  to 
put  an  end  to  it  by  his  present 
motion.  No  reason  had  been 
assigned  against  it  that  weighed 
a  feather  in  the  scale,  and  he 
therefore  trusted  that  the  house 
would  support  him  in  his  call  for 
the  documents  mentioned  in  his 
resolution* 

The  house  then  divided :  —  foe 
the  resolution  15^  against  it  58  ; 
majority  43. 

Himse  of  Commons^  March  25. — 
On  the  motion  o£  Mr  HuskisteHf 
the  house  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  on  the  customs  and 
excise  consolidation  acts. 

Mr,  Huskissan  said,  that  in 
rising  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  the  removal  of  certam 
duties  now  paid  on  the  importa^ 
tion  of  foreign  articles  employed 
in  some  of  the  manufactures  of 
this  country,  also  on  foreign  mar 
nufaetttied  articles,  and  likewise 
to  the  repeal  of  some  of  the 
protecting  duties  which  were  im- 
posed on  the  supposition  that  they 
were  necessary  to  uphold  our 
domestic  manu&cture,  he  trusted 
for  the  same  kind  indulgence 
which  he  experienced  on  a  former 
evening.  He  felt  the  more  con- 
fident   oA   this   oocasiqn,  that  it 


would  be  extended  to  him,  fronts 
the  recollection  ai  what  had  oc- 
curred on  the  ev^ing  when  he 
intH>duoed  to  the  house  another 
branch  of  the  trade  of  the  country. 
He  was  the  i^ore  sanguine  in 
looking  to  the  support  of  the 
house  to  the  measures  which  he 
should  submit,  from  this  circum-^ 
stance — that  We  had  now  the 
benefit  of  experience,  as  to  the- 
advantage  which  might  be  derived 
from  the  removal  of  restrictions^ 
on  our  commerce^  and  the  aboli- 
tion ofasysteip  of  vexatious  legis- 
lative interference  with  the  internal 
industry  or  foreign  commerce  of 
the  country.  However  confident 
he  and  his  right  bon.  friend,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer^ 
might  have  been,  that  the  mea- 
sures which  they  proposed  lasi 
session  would  have  produced  the 
most  beneficial  results,  it  was 
nevertheless  impossible  not  to  feei 
that  some  circumstancea  might 
arise  by  which  their  expectation 
miglkt  be  defeated.  It  was  theiir 
duty,  therefore,  to  watch  carefully 
the  progress  of  the  measares  they 
had  proposed,  before  they  pro* 
ceeded  farther  in  the  course  in 
which  they  had  embarked.  Now, 
however,  it  was  ascertained  by 
experience,  that  without  one  ex- 
ception those  measures  had  bee^ 
completely  successful.  The  foam» 
and  forebodings,  and.  predictions 
of  those  by  whom  they  were  op^ 
posed,  turned  out  to  be  visionary  ; 
while  the  ardent  expectations  of 
those  by  whom  they  were  aiqp- 
ported  were  more  than  realised. 
These  satis&ctory  results  must 
now  be  most  gratifying  to  those 
gendemen  by  whom  the  measures 
of  last  session  were  opposed.  It 
must  be  consolatory  to  them  to 
learn,  that  the  house  had  not  8uf«i 
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ifered  itself  to  be  influenced  by 
their  predictions  or  prophecies ; 
while  to  those  by  whom  the  mea- 
sures were  supported,  it  must  be 
a  pleasing  reflection  to  think,  that 
Bs  they  proceeded  farther  in  the 
«(ame  course,  the  public  interest 
must  be  more  and  more  benefited. 
Last  session,  a  total  change  was 
made  in  the  laws  aflecting  the  silk 
trade;  and  instead  of  an  entire 
prohibition,  it  was  proposed  that 
an  ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent, 
should  be  laid  on.  Some  gentle- 
men then  suggested,  that  this  wfts 
too  high,  not  for  the  English 
•  manufacturer  (for  he  was  still 
afraid  that  it  was  not  high  enough), 
but  too  high,  inasmuch  as  it  lefl  a 
latitude  to  the  smuggler.  In  this 
latter  opinion  he  was  inclined  to 
concur,  for  he  had  still  some 
doubt  whether  that  high  duty 
would  not  have  that  effect  to  a 
considerable  extent.  The  mea- 
sure passed,  and  what  was  the 
result?  The  fears  of  the  manu- 
facturers in  this  country,  whatever 
they  were,  had  completely  sub- 
sided. If  any  fears  now  existed, 
they  were  transferred  to  the 
French  manufacturer;  and  he 
(Mr.  Huskisson)  had  good  reason 
to  know,  that  serious  apprehen- 
sions were  entertained  by  the 
manufacturers  in  France,  at  the 
great  progress  which  we  were 
making  in  the  silk  trade  in  this 
country.  Now  if  thirty  per  cent, 
duty  were  found  quite  enough  for 
the  protection  of  that  trade,  it 
remained  to  be  considered  what 
should  be  done  with  respect  to 
other  trades,  where  the  protecting 
duties  were  so  high  as  to  leave  a 
large  profit  to  the  smuggler  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  fair  trader. 
The  first  of  the  duties  to  which 
he  should  call  the  attention  of  the 


house,  were  those  for  the  potec- 
tion  of  the  cotton-trade,  which  was 
the  greatest  of  all  our  manufilc-. 
tures.  In  that  trade  he  appre- 
hended we  excelled  all  our  rivals, 
whether  with  respect  to  quality  or 
fabric.  Our  perfection  in  this 
article  was  admitted  by  every 
country;  and  in  every  market 
where  our  cotton  goods  could  be 
introduced,  they  obtained  a  pre- 
ference. The  extent  of  our  trade 
might  be  inferred,  when  he  stated, 
that  in  last  year  the  amount  of 
cotton  goods  exported  from  this 
country  exceeded  30  millions 
sterling  official  value.  Now,  with 
the  certainty  that  the  English 
manufacturer  could  purchase 
cheaper  in  his  own  than  in  any 
foreign  market,  what  did  the 
house  think  was  the  amount  of 
the  protecting  duty  on  foreign 
cotton  ?  He  would  state  it,  and 
the  fact  showed  what  was  the 
jealous  feeling  with  which  some 
of  our  manufacturers  (ignorant  of 
their  real  interests)  formerly  viewed 
any  competition  of  other  trades; 
and  the  absurdity  of  allowing  the 
jealousies  of  one  branch  of  trade 
to  operate  with  the  legislattgre  in 
enacting  measures  restrictive  of 
the  general  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try. The  duty  was  75L  per  cent, 
on  one  sort  of  cotton  goods, 
B5L  lOs.  on  another — (he  envied 
the  shrewdness  of  the  man  who 
imagined  that  1  Of.  were  the  point 
at  which  the  English  maiiufiictttrer 
could  be  protected  against  foreign 
competition)— and  the  lowest  duty 
was  50/.  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  All 
tliis  was,  he  would  contend,  quite 
absurd.  It  was  preposterous  to 
apply  such  enormous  duties  for 
the  protection  of  a  manufacture 
in  which  we  so  much  excelled, 
against  the  light  articles  of  a 
foreign 
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fbretga   countrj.     But  it  ahould 
also  be  recollected^  that  cottoa  was 
a  principal  article  of  inaaafacture 
in  one    of  our   own  posaesaions^ 
where  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
cloths,  and  cotton  goods  of  varioua 
descriptionsy  was  carried  on  to  a 
great  extent.     Yet  against  these 
people^  part  of  our  own  subjects* 
we  were  imposing  a  duty  of  7%^ 
per  cent«,  while  we  obliged  them, 
at  the  same  time,  to  receive  our 
articles.     Leaving  the  small  duty 
on  the    raw  material,,  he    would 
propose  to  reduce  all  these  duties 
to  10  per  cent.,  which  would^  he 
conceived,  be  quite  sufficient  to 
protect   our    trade.      He    would 
allow  cotton  goods,  the  produce 
of  India  and  of  all  other  places,  to 
come  into  our  markets  on  payment 
of  that  duty;    and  he  should  be 
able  to  show  that  the  alteration 
would  be  for  the  general  benefit 
of  the  country.     He  next  came 
to*  the    woollen-trade  —  the    old 
staple  trade  of  this  country.    This 
trade  was  the  petted  child  of  the 
legislature.     It  had  been  nursed, 
and    fondled,    and  fostered,   and 
protected    by    legislative    inter- 
ference;   but,  like    many    other 
fond  children,  it  was  almost  spoiled 
by  over^attention,  and  did  not  at 
all  advance  in  strength  in  propor- 
tion to  the  tenderness  with  which 
it  was  treated ;  while  its  younger 
brother,  the   cotton-trade,  which 
was  left  to  rough  it  along  by  itself, 
made  greater  progress  in  the  world, 
with  a  stronger  and  more  invigor- 
ated  constitution.      It  would  be 
fatiguing  to   himself  and  to  the 
committee  to  go  through  a  detail 
of  all  the   laws  which  had  been 
from  time   to   time  enacted  for 
the   purpose   of  protecting    this 
trade,  and  which  went  to  an  in- 
terference  with   even  Ji^'  moft 
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minute  proceedings  in  ev^ry  state 
of  the  manu&cture.     It  would  be 
sufficient  to  state,  that  in  his  own 
time,  not  fewer  than  100  acts  of 
parliament   had    been    repealed; 
which   had  for   their  object  the 
regulation  of,  or  the  interference 
with,  some  branch  of  the  trade. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  were 
laws  regulating  the  mode  in  which 
the  wool  shoidd  be  picked  from 
the  sheep — the  manner  in  which 
it  was  to  be  conveyed— the  way 
in  which  it  was  to  be  dressed  in' 
particular  cases— and  a  variety  of 
other  rules  and  laws,  which  had 
only  the    eifect   of  crippling  the 
trade,  and  preventing  its  naturd 
growth.     Most  of  these  had  lately 
been  done  away  with,  but  the  high 
protecting  duties  still  remained. 
Those  duties  were  50L  per  cent, 
on  the  value  of  all  foreign  woollens 
imported ;  yet  it  was  well  known 
that  we  exported  woollens  to  a 
considerable  extent.      He  would 
propose    to  reduce  the  duty  on  . 
foreign  woollens  fVom  50  to  15  per 
cent.,  which  he  thought  would  be 
quite  sufficient  to  afford  our  trade 
idl    the    protection    it    required. 
Having  stated  that  the   silk  and 
woollen  trades  had  been  interfered 
with     by    illradvised    legislative 
enactments    to    a    great    extent^ 
while  the  cotton-trade  had  been 
comparatively     free     from   such 
trammels,  and  that  that  was  on$ 
great  cause  why  the  cotton-ti^ad^ 
had  thriven  so  much  better,  be 
would,  with  the  permission  of  the 
committee,  illustrate  his  statement 
by  showing  what  was  the  condit 
tion  of  the  two  trades  (cotton  and 
woollen)  in  the  years  1765,  and 
the  year  just  ended,  being  a  period 
of  60  years,    He  would  first  show 
what  was  the  import  of  the  raw 
material,  in  those  jeanw     In  the 
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year  1 7^'  there  iraf  e  imported  infto 
this  country  3,d59,000lb8.  of  cbt- 
ton^wobl; — in  the  huit  year  the  quan- 
tity amounted  to  150^000,000lbeJ 
In  the  year  1765,  the  value  of  all 
the  cotton  goods  exported  was  only 
200,000/.;  in  the  last  year  it  was 
dd,79^,000/;  In  1765,  the  ^oEin^ 
dty  of  sheep's  wool  imported  waj 
U9)e6,000ll^ ;  in  the  year  endii^ 
161^5,  it  was  d,858,0001ba. ;  in 
1 765,  the  value  of  woollen  goods 
.exported  was  5,159^000/. ;  in  the 
last  year  it  was  6,9S6,000/.,  being 
only  a  diiference  of  1,767,000/; 
He.  was^sure  it  wiould  not  be  de- 
nied that  the  aggregate  quantity 
of  wbol  grown  in  this  country  was 
greater  at  present  than  it  had  been 
60  years  ago.  The  many  im* 
pro«irements  which  had  since  then 
been  mi$de  in  husbandry — the 
increased  fiiciKties  of  producing 
winter  fi>od  for  sheep,  must  of  ne* 
oessity  have  augmented  the  quan- 
tity of  wool  produced  at  present 
very  much  beyond  that  of  the  year 
1765.  If  to  this  were  added  the 
amount  inkported  in  the  last  year, 
wodd  it  not  appedr  surprising  that 
the  difference  in  the  eicports  be- 
tween the  two  periods  should  be 
only  an  inerease  of  1,767,000/.  ? 
This  increase,  it  must  be  obvious, 
was  not  at  all  in  proportion  to  the 
increased  power  of  consumption. 
If  the  consumption  of  cotton  goods 
had  increased  to  iduch  an  extent  as 
he  had  'Stated,  was  it  not  ri^t  to 
aasume  that  the  consumption  of 
wooHens  would  have  had  a  some<- 
t^at'^Oportionote  increase,  if  the 
tirade  had  not  been  fettered  down 
by*iabsurd'regulaiions?  The  means 
i>f  eoiisumptioA  had  hieireasedv  and 
Irwas  admitted  that  ^Sbt  wants  of 
the  cotisumel'ilicreased  in  propot<- 
tion  Do^is'metm*.*  He*wt»«ild'next 
call 'the  atteotipn  of  ihecommitliee 


io  another  great  branch  of  oar 
trade»-»the  linen  manufacture.  It 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  go 
at  present  into  the  detail  of  all 
the  regulations  which  existed  with 
respect  to  the  scale  of  duties,  m 
the  book  of  rates,  on  this  subject. 
He  would  contoit  himself  with 
saying,  that  the  lowest  rate  of  duty 
on  fbreigii'  linens  imported,  was 
40/.  per  cent,  and  it  was  raised  on 
various  kinds,  so  that  it  reached 
on  some  to  180/.  per  cent,  on  the 
manufactured  article.  In  order  to 
do  away  with  the  confuBk)n  which 
the  present  regulations  in  the  book 
of  rates  tended  to  create,  and  to 
make  the  thing  intelligible,  he 
would  propbse  (and  on  this  sub* 
ject  he  had  consulted  persons  best 
acquainted  with,  and  most  exten- 
sively concerned  in,  the  linen- 
trade)  to  put  an  ad  valorem  duty 
of  25  per  cent,  on  the  importation 
of  all  linen  of  foreign  manufacture. 
When  it  was  considered  that  30  per 
cent,  was  thought  sufficient  for 
the  protection  of  the  silk  trade,  he 
should  say  that  this  sum  of  ^5  per 
cent,  was  fixed  more  to  ineet  the 
prejudices  of  many  in  the  linen  trade 
than  from  a  conviction  that  it  was 
necessary  as  a  protection.  Ano- 
ther branch  on  which  he  proposed 
to  make  an  alteration  was  that  of 
paper  and  books.  The  importa- 
tion ■  of  fbreign  books  was  fn  a 
great  degree  prevented  by  the  pre- 
sent high  duty.  Now  he  put  it 
to  the  committee,  whether,  when 
the  copyright  of  individuals  in  this 
country  in  any  works  was  suffix 
ciently  protected,  the  present  high 
duties  ought  to  continue  ?  In  pro- 
posing a  reduction  of  duty,  he  had 
no  wish  that  ahy  injury  should  be 
done  to  the  publishers  here,  and 
he  Hvas  cei^tain  that  the  measure 
Would  not  have  that  effect    His 
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praposieion  would  be,  that  on  all 
bonnd  and  unbound  foreign  books 
imfMHTted  into  this  country,  there 
should  be  a  duty  twice  the  amoiuit 
of  that  paid  here  on  paper.  This 
would  bring  the  duty  very  con- 
siderably lower  than  it  was  at  pre* 
sent,  and  would  tend  to  prevent 
the  smuggling  which  was  now 
carried  on  in  foreign  books. 
The  importation  of  any  printed 
books,  in  which  there  w«s  a 
cop3rright  in  this  country,  would 
not,  of  course,  be  allowed. 
The  publisher  of  such  works  in 
this  country  would  still  have  the 
same  protection  as  at  present; 
but  the  publisher  of  a  work  abroad 
could  not  claim  any  cop3nright  here 
for  such  publication.  All  works, 
therefore,  imported,  would  have  to 
pay  sixpence  per  pound-weight 
duty,  which  was  just  twice  what 
was  paid  as  excise  duty  on  paper. 
This  would  be  found  a  sufficient 
protection  to  the  publisher  here, 
and  would  go  a  great  way  to  put 
an  end  to  the  smuggling  of  fo- 
reign books.  Another  article  on 
wluch  the  duties  amounted  almost 
to  a  prohibition  was  foreign  glass. 
The  duty  was  at  present  80  per 
cent,  above  the  excise  duty.  This 
was  found  to  press  with  particular 
severity  on  persons  importingtwine 
in  bottles.  The  duty  on  wine  had 
of  late  been  very  considerably  re- 
duced, but  that  on  the  bottles  was 
so  hig^,  that  it  amounted  to  half 
the  duty  on  the  precious  liquor  it 
contained.  He  would  propose  to 
reduce  the  duty  on  bottles  from 
18#.  to  dj;  per  dosen,  which  would 
be  double  the  excise  duty  paid 
on  bottles  mann&ctured  in  this 
eonntry.  On  all  other  kinds  of 
jglass  imported,  he  would  reduce 
the  duty  to  £0  per  cent,  above  the 
excise  duty  paid  on  British  glass. 


If  he  went  from  glass  to  earthen-* 
ware,  he  should  find  the  same 
principle  in  force,  and  Dotwitln 
standing  that  we  manufactured 
the  article  cheaper  than  our  neigfa^ 
hours  on  the  continent,  yet  we  had 
a  protecting  duty  of  75  per  cent 
'on  the  foreign  article.  This  ha 
proposed  to  reduce  to  10/.  or  12L 
per  cent.,  but  in  the  higher  article 
of  porcelain,  the  doty  would  be 
something  higher.  As  at  present 
the  only  profits  which  accrued  frohi 
the  importation  of  that  article  were 
derived  by  the  smuggler,  he  would 
not  make  the  duty  so  high  as  to 
continue  this  temptation.  There 
was  a  great  variety  of  other  artv- 
oles,  which  were  either  prohibited 
altogether,  or  the  duties  so  high 
as  to  be  equivalent  to  a  prohibi- 
tion ;  such  as  turnery,  gloves,  and 
so  on.  Gloves  were  altogether 
prohibited,  and  what  was  the  con- 
sequence 7  Tlist  hundreds  of  per- 
sons were  employed  in  smuggling 
them  into  this  country.  Now,  he 
thought  it  much  better  to  have  a 
dutv  of  30  per  cent,  than  an  entire 
prohibition.  The  smuggler's  trade 
would  then  be  in  a  great  degree 
destroyed,  and  the  home  trade  in 
that  article  be  sufficiently  pro- 
tected. Ot)  foreign  turnery  and 
other  light  articles^  a  considerable 
reduction  would  be  made ;  but  still 
the  duty  continued  sufficiently  high 
to  protect  our  own' trade  in  those 
articles.  Having  thus  stated' what 
were  his  intentions  witli  respect 
to  these  duties,  he  would  now 
com^'  to  duties  of  another  class, 
which  were  very  high,  and  very 
injurious  in  their  operation  on  the 
general  trade  of  the  countrv.  These 
were  the  duties  on  metallic  sub- 
stances. His  right  hon.  friend, 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
had  slated  to  the  house  on  a  former 
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evening  his  intenlion  of  reducing  the 
duty  on  foreign  iron  from  7L  10x« 
or  6/.  10«.  to  1 J.  lOf.— a  measure 
which  would  be  productive  of  the 
most  important  advantages  to  the 
country.     One  hon.  member  (Mr. 
Alderman  Thompson),   who  was 
most  extensively  connected  in  the 
iron  trade,  had  expressed  his  entire 
approbation    of  the    proposition, 
which  he  admitted  would  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  manufacturer 
and  the  consumer,  and  at  the  same 
iime  hoped  that  it  would  not  be 
opposed  by  the  iron  masters  of 
the  country.  He  (Mr.  Huskisson) 
should  confess,  however,  that  it 
had  been  his  lot  since  to  see  se- 
veral of  those  iron  masters  on  the 
subject,  and  he  regretted  to  find 
that  they  were  quite  opposed  to 
the  opinion  of  the  hon.  alderman 
with  respect  to  it.  They,  like  many 
other  >  persons    at    the    head    of 
particular  branches  of  trade,  were 
most  liberal  in  their  views  with 
respect  to  trade  in  general — they 
were  most  anxious  £at  all  trades 
should  be  as  open  as  possible,  ex- 
cept that  particular  one  in  which 
they  were  engaged,  and  in  that 
alone  would  they  wish  to  have 
tlie    monopoly    continued.       He 
woidd  assert  confidently,  that  the 
comforts    of    a    very    numerous 
body  of  people  depended  on  the 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  foreign 
iron,  which  was  so  well  received 
by  the  house  when  it  was  men- 
tioned by  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer   on    a  former    evening. 
He  knew  that  there  were  at  the 
present  moment  extensive  orders 
in    Sheffield   and  Birmingham — 
some  of  them  firom  North  Ame- 
rica, others  from  several  parts  of 
the  South  American  provinces — 
which  could  not  be  executed  be- 
4»iuse  they  were  sent  wtdi  a  limit- 


ation of  price ;  and  he  also  knew 
that  very  many  individuals  were 
now  employed  in  making  models 
of  the  kind  of  articles  wanted, 
which  were  to  be  sent  off  to  Ger* 
many,  where  the  orders  could  be 
executed  at  a  very  reduced  price. 
Was  not  this,  he  would  aak,  quite 
enough  to  show  the  great  import- 
ance of  having  those  duties  re- 
duced? Was  it  not  an  injurious 
monopoly,  thus  to  ncclude  a  fo- 
reign supply,  and  confine  the 
market  to  the  produce  of  the 
country,  which  was  really  not 
sufficient  to  supply  the  general 
demand?  It  was  of  the  utmost 
advantage  to  this  country  to  have, 
in  the  manufacture  of  many  arti- 
cles, a  mixture  of  foreign  iron, 
particularly  Swedish,  which  was 
superior  to  the  iron  smelted  with 
coal.  The  want  of  a  sufficient 
supply  of  that  iron  (in  consequence 
of  the  high  duties)  had  caused  a 
deterioration  in  the  quality  of  se* 
veral  important  articles  of  our 
iron  manu&cture,  and  would  pro* 
duce  a  consequent  diminution  of 
the  demand.  In  the  manufacture 
of  iron  cables,  for  instance,  which 
had  of  late  come  into  tery  general 
use  in  our  ships,  a  mixture  of 
Swedish  iron  was  considered  of 
great  advantage,  and  those  cables 
in  which  it  was  used  were  consi- 
dered the  best.  Here,  then,  a 
most  important  benefit  to  our 
naval  interests  might  be  counter- 
acted or  prevented,  by  continuing 
the  present  high  duties :  the  re- 
duction of  duty  on  this  article 
was  on  every  account  advisable. 
The  next  article  upon  whidi  he 
intended  to  effect  a  reduction  was 
copper.  The  state  in  which  the 
£nglish  manufacturer  was  placed 
by  the  high  duty  on  iron  was  not 
more  injurious  than  that  in  which 
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be  was  placed  by  tbe  higb  duty 
OD  copper.  The  duty  on  the  im- 
portation of  copper  was  at  present 
54L  per  ton.  Now,  if  we  attempt- 
ed to  maintain  the  duty  at  tiiis 
high  rate,  and  to  keep  up  the  price 
of  our  copper  manufactures  ac- 
cordingly, it  was  evident  that  we 
must  ultimately  be  driven  from 
the  market  by  our  incompetency 
to  contend  widi  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer ;  whereas,  if  we  lowered 
the  duty,  and  so  enabled  our  ma- 
nufacturer to  furnish  a  superior 
article  at  a  lower  price,  we  should 
soon  become  the  manu&cturers  of 
it  for  the  whole  world.  The  con- 
sumption of  copper  amounted  at 
present,  in  each  year,  to  10,000 
tons,  of  which  4,000  or  5,000 
were  used  at  home,  whilst  the  re- 
mainder where  exported  to  the 
foreign  market.  Now,  the  owners 
of  copper-mines  must  see,  that  if 
by  the  high  price  at  which  the 
manufacturer  bought  copper,  he 
should  lose  his  hold  upon  the 
foreign  market,  they  must  be  in- 
jured by  the  efiects  of  their  own 
monopoly.  The  supply  of  copper 
would  be  diminished  more  than 
one-half;  and  they  would  there- 
fore lose  more  by  the  continuance 
of  the  present  duties  than  they 
would  run  the  risk  of  losing  by 
the  rejpeal  of  them.  Besides,  they 
ought  to  recollect,  thai  in  this  ar- 
ticK  a  new  field  of  supply  had 
recently  been  opened  on  the  world. 
Copper  was  plentiful  in  many  of 
tbe  states  of  South  America ;  and 
if  our  poHcy  in  imposing  on  it 
kigh  and  prohibitory  duties  had 
not  prevented  it  from  coming  into 
this  country,  we  should  have  had 
a  much  greater  manu£Eu^ture  of 
copper  than  we  had  at  present. 
By  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
copper,  other  countries  had  been 


compelled  to  undertake  the  ma- 
nufacture of  it  themselves ;  they 
bad  discovered  means  4>f  rolling 
and  preparing  it,  and  were  actu- 
ally employing  our  machinery  to 
do  that  which  we  should  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  doing  ourselves, 
had  it  not  been  for  our  impolitic 
restrictions.  A  supply  of  copper 
was  poured  into  Europe  from 
Chili ;  of  that  supply  we  might 
have  been  the  masters,  if  we  had 
not  placed  on  the  article  such  an 
enormous  duty  as  incapacitated 
other  countries  from  purchasing 
it  at  our  hands.  The  committee 
must  be  aware  of  the  difficulty 
which  was  always  found  in  recon- 
ciling the  conflicting  interests  of 
the  manufacturer  and  the  consumer 
of  an  article.  He  was,  however, 
of  opinion  that  he  should  do  good 
to  both  in  reducing  the  duty  ou 
copper  from  54L  to  27/.  per  ton. 
That  reduction  would  relieve  the 
evil  which  pressed  at  present  on 
the  copper-manufacturer  of  the 
country,  and  would  be  productive 
of  consequences  which  he  trusted 
would  enable  him,  in  another  ses- 
sion, to  propose  to  the  committee 
even  a  still  larger  reduction. 
There  was  another  article  in  which 
he  thought  that  he  might  safely 
propose  an  alteration  of  duties. 
It  was  the  article  of  spelter,  a  me- 
tal better  known  by  the  name  of 
sine.  The  duty  on  the  importa- 
tion of  it  into  this  country  waa^ 
^Sl,  per  ton.  The  selling  price- 
of  it  at  Hamburgh  was  SOL  per 
ton,  whilst  in  England  it  was  from 
40/.  to  50L  per  ton.  This  artide 
formed  a  third  part  of  the  com- 
position of  brass;  so  that  with 
thb  duty  of  28/.  per  ton  on  the 
sine,  and  a  duty  of  54/,  per  ton  on 
the  copper  which  went  to  its  form- 
ation, now   could  they  suppose 
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that  the  English  manufacturer 
could  support  hitnself  against  the 
competition  of  the  foreign  marni^ 
facturer?  The  great  occupation 
of  our  manufacturers  at  present 
was,  to  furnish  patterns  for  the 
foreign  manufacturers^  which  they 
were  unahle  to  furnish  for  them- 
selves. He  proposed  to  reduce 
the  duty  on  this  article  full  one- 
half.  He  believed  that  the  reduc- 
tion ought  to  go  still  further,  but 
he  would  not  press  it  at  present 
in  consequence  of  some,  indivi- 
duals having  capital  engaged  in 
•  the  mines  of  this  country,  which, 
however,  could  not  in  any  respect 
compete  with  those  of  Silesia.  The 
next  artide  to  which  he  came  was 
tin.  The  duty  imposed  on  it  was 
BO  enormous  as  to  be  absolutely 
prohibitory.  He  intended  to  re- 
djice  it  from  5L  9f.  Sd.  per  cwt. 
to  ftL  The  duty*  on  lead,  too, 
would  also  be  diminished,  but  the 
diminution  would  be  smaller  than 
that  on  tin.  He  had  now  gone 
through  all  the  articles  enume-^ 
rated  by  name  in  the  book  of  rates 
to  which  he  intended  to  apply  the 
principles  on  which  he  thought 
the  reduction  of  these  prohibitory 
duties  expedient.  He  must  now 
infom  the  committee,  that  upon 
all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise, 
being  either  in  part  or  wholly  ma- 
nnftctiired,  not  being  enumerated 
or.  described  in  the  book  of  rates, 
nor  otherwise  charged  with  duty, 
and  not  prohibited  to  be  imported 
into  or  used  in  Great  Britam,  for 
every  100/.  value,  a  duty  of  50/. 
was  payable,  and  that  upon  all 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise 
not  being  either  in  part  or  wholly 
manufactured,  for  every  100/. 
value,  50/.  waa  paid.  He  ought 
to  state  to  the  committee,  that 
every  thing  which  oould  by  any 


accident  be  considered  aa  aa  ob- 
ject of  jealousy  to  any  of  our  ma- 
nufiKtures  was  enumerated  by 
name  in  that  book ;  but  there  were 
many  things  not  connected  with 
trade  or  merchandize,  but  with 
art,  science,  and  literature,  and 
deriving  their  value  solely  from 
such  connexion,  which,  whenever 
they  came  into  the  country,  cost 
the  person  who  imported  them  50 

ST  cent,  on  their  estimated  value, 
e  would  give  them  a  curious 
instance  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  regulation  was  sometimes  i^ 
plied.  A  friend  of  his  own  had 
recently  had  occasion  to  import 
into  England  an  object,  which, 
though  some  might  consider  it  lu- 
dicrous, others  deemed  worthy 
of  curiosity  and  interest-*he  meant 
a  mummy.  The  officers  of  the  cus- 
tom-house, when  this  article  fell 
into  their  hands,  were  not  a  little 
puzzled  by  it.  These  remains  of 
mortality  were  of  a  nature  which 
embarrassed  them  considerably. 
The  muscles  and  sinews,  which 
had  been  preserved  for  three  thou- 
sand years,  could  scarcly  be  called 
a  raw  material;  and  therefore, 
after  long  debate,  and  mature  d^ 
liberation,  it  was  determined  to 
treat  them  as  manufactured  arti- 
cles. His  friend  was  particularly 
anxious  not  to  lose  his  mummy, 
and  on  being  interrogated  aft  to 
its  value,  stated  it  to  be  worth 
400/.  That  declaration  cost  him 
200/.,  for  he  was  called  upon  to 
pay  a  duty  of  50  per  cent,  on  the 
manu&ctured  merchandise  he  had 
imported  into  the  country.  This 
case  might  be  taken  as  a  fair  m* 
dmen  of  the  multitude  of  similar 
eases  which  were  daily  occurring^ 
full  of  vexation  to  individuals,  and 
productive  of  little  or  no  advan- 
tage to  the  revenue.  An  alteration 

of 
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of  tki»  da^  wokiM,  ^be.eoocoiv^d* 
eoofer  a  ff»»t  benefit  on  die  comr* 
numity.  H^  therefore  prppd9«d. 
to  reducQ  the  duty  od  aU  manur 
ftctmred  artides  iii«i,  ^niuoeiMited, 
io.tlie.bp<A.of  ratea»  from  ^0  pec 
€<«it.  to  ^0  per  cent. ;. and  the 
djuty;  on  jdl  saw.  matei iak  not  &o 
eawneia^ted)  from  fiO  per  cent,  tof 
10  per  centt  The  result,  of  all 
these  alterations  would  be  this — 
that  the  n^aximwtn  of  doty  which 
h^  sbovld  .leave  in  the  English 
hook  of  rates,  where  the  duty  waa 
not  imposed  for  purposes  of  trade 
bat  of  reyenue,  would  he  30.  pec 
eeot.  He  was.  quite  satisfied  that 
any  duty  which  was  more  than  SO 
per  cent,  on  the  prime  cost  of  any 
lurtide,  eoukihaye  no  other  eifeot 
than  to  transfer  the  trade  in  it 
from  the  iair  triader  to  the  snitt^ 
gler;  and  he  was  sure  thai  tfaJ3 
committee  would  feel  that^  wheb 
his  right  hon.  friend^  the  chan- 
^lor  of  the  exchequeif, .  was  en-' 
devouring,  by  lowering  the  high 
dutie«»  to  put  an  end  to  smuggling, 
the'  last  thing  which  it  •  ought  io 
^untenance  was  the  contiriaa&ee 
of  a  high  duty,  not  for  the  hene^f 
jQt  of  the  revenue,  hut  for  tha 
flmpposed  protection  of  ..certain 
branchea  of  our  inanufaetarea. 
This  wM  a  subject  connected  with 
painful  and  melancholy- refleetionB« 
If  gentlemen  did  hut  koow  .tte 
i^te  of  the  coast  of  Sussex,  not- 
Withatandii^  all  the  vigila&ce  6£ 
the.  cjoeat  blockade,  .they  wonld 
fed  that  there  .wAs noei^il which 
mofe  imperatively  called  £6t  bct 
dress  than  the  frequency  of  smug^ 
l^ing  on  diat  .coai^.  ,  *'  liet  any 
gepdeman,"  coMimed  the .  hot)« 
member,  *'  go  doian'  to  >  Brighton, 
^bA  wander  along  the. coast  froiA 
Brjgbton  to.  JQeal,  fuid  I  will  on- 
devtiUte  to.  say,  that  if  be  takes 


tfa^  first  maa  he- meetly  andststea 
to .  him  that  he  wanibs  certain .  prpr: 
hibilied  artides-^as,!  lor  instance, 
drugsi  or  gloves,  or  oimaiheDtaL 
ahiaa^ .  or  any  .thing,  I  pare  not 
whatmwitfain. .  half  an  hour  pern 
SODS  ahall  be  brought  to  him  wha 
will  eng^^e  to  deliver,  to  him,' 
witliin.  tea.daySf  any  articles  hJ9 
may  want,  on  an  allowance  of  S^ 
per  cent,  beyond  the  prune  cost  ac 
Paris*  What  is  the  consequence 
of  such  a  system  ?  That  you  have 
whole  families  regularly  employed 
in  a  .permanent  violation  of  ihe 
law,  eacQutaged  in.the«frosecutiaa 
of  a  Jiystem  which  naturally  lead^ 
them  to  a  disregacd.  of  their  moral 
duties— which  tends  to  onake  them 
not  only  bad  subjects,  but  httd 
members,  of  society — which  places 
them  in  continual  oudawcy,  and 
leaves  them  in  a  stalse  iktle  above 
a  state  of  piracy.  And  this  tooy 
he  it  observed,  not  for  any  benefit 
to -'the  revenue — (for  I  contend^ 
that  the  exchequer^  instead  of  rtn 
ceivii^  benefit)  ceceives  injuvy 
from  such  a. state  of  thiaga)-^bitt 
for  the  protection  of  eome  pre^ 
tended  intearest^  not  in  the  great 
manu£siGt|ires  of  .the  oountry,  bnt 
in  its.  second  rate  and  cbeapier 
manufiicture,  •  which  some  speciH 
latxKs  have  prevailed,  on  the  house 
to  protect,  iniordM"  that  tfaey^  might 
compel  tlie  oountry  to  puidbase 
from  them  an  inferior. article  at  a 
heavy  price,  wbenk  ii^i|^t  obtain 
h  better  article  at  a  lower  peicn 
Irom  a  foceign  country."  The 
hon.  membec  proceeded  to  iUuar 
trate  this  position  by  paaticular 
instances.  Cambrics  were.inannt 
fiiotured  in  France,  ior  tather  in 
Fknders,  cheaper  and  better><thah 
th^y  were  in  England.  A  ibigh 
duty  was  imposed  on  them  to  prep^ 
vent  theif  iraportatiop ;  tan4[  the 
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effiMst  of  ft  wag»  that  owing  to  die 
high  rate  of  duty,  the  revenue  re* 
ceWed  on  the  importation  of  these 
cambricsy  instead  of  amounting  to 
40,000/.,  as  was  anticipated  when 
it  was  imposed,  did  not  amount  to 
nore  than  4,000/.  The  whole 
quantity  which  went  into  consump* 
tion,  and  which  was  known  to  be 

great,  was  brought  into  the  country 
Y  the  ingen|iity  of  the  smu^lers. 
Ilie  same  was  the  case  with  regard 
to  a  certain  species  of  paper. 
There  was  a  kind  of  paper  roanu- 
fiictured  in  France,  which,  for  en** 
graving  and  some  other  special 
purposes,  waa  much  supericMr  to  any 
paper  manufactured  in  England; 
but,  because  some  individuals  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  paper 
in  England,  thought  proper  to 
complain  of  the  French  paper  as 
injurious  to  the  sale  of  his  own, 
and  chose  rather  to  imitate  than  to 
surpass  it,  the  house  adopted  a 
usual  short  course  of  imposing 
upon  it  an  enormous  proh&ited 
duty,  and  so  compelled  the  £n«* 
glish  consumer  to  confine  himself 
to  the  use  of  a  dear  and  bad  arti* 
de,  when  he  would  naturally  have 
preferred  a  cheap  and  good  one. 
The  effect  of  such  a  system  waa 
to  offer  a  premium  to  mediocrity, 
and  to  entail  upon  the  country 
many  of  the  evils  of  monopoly.  It 
destroyed  all  motive  to  exertion ; 
it  cramped  the  energies  of  industry, 
aiid  it  impeded  £e  progf eaa  of 
improvement.  It  waa  attended 
by  one  of  the  chief  evik  of  mono-^ 
poly.  Whenever  any  restraint 
was  put  upon  the  market  of  sup-* 
ply,  it  led  to  great  flnctoadon 
in  the  demand;  that  fluctuation 
in  the  demand  led  to  a  fluctuation 
in  the  price,  which  was  attended 
with  disagreeable  coiuiequences  to 
all  parties;    for  it  exposed  ^ 


dealer  to  great  risk,  and  tlie  txM^ 
sumer  to  great  ineoiivenietiee.  Net 
Ibaring,  therefore,  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duties  whieh  he  had 
proposed  would  tend  to  over- 
whelm the  country  with  any  fo^ 
reign  articles  which  would  be 
mjurious  to  any  of  the  great 
branches  of  our  own  ma&uflicture« 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  pressing  on 
the  committee  the  necessity  of 
carrying  it  into  immediate  emct; 
He  did  not  pretend  to  deny,  and 
it  would  be  absurd  if  he  did,  that 
some  foreign  goods  would  make 
their  way  into  the  country.  On 
the  contrary,  he  admitted  that  they 
would  find  their  way  into  it,  and 
that,  too,  to  the  benefit  of  the 
country.  That  it  would  be  to  the 
benefit  of  the  consumer  nobody 
would  dispute;  and  he  thought 
that  it  would  be  to  the  benefit  of 
the  manufacturer,  as  it  would  in- 
spire him  with  a  desire  to  improve 
lus  manu&ctvre.  He  was  not 
induced  to  make  that  observa- 
tion by  any  series  of  general  re- 
marks or  arguments;  he  had 
experience  to  direct  him  on  thia 
point,  and  to  support  him  in  the 
scale  of  duties  which  he  had  that 
evening  proposed  to  them.  The 
committee  was  aware  that  in  the 
year  1786  we  entered  into  a  treaty 
oi  commerce  with  France*  By 
diat  tieaty  we  stipulated  that  the 
woollen  and  cotton  goods  of  Franos 
should  be  admitted  in  this  eoun^ 
try,  and.  that  our  woollen  and 
cotton  goods  should  be  admitted 
into  France  at  a  duty  of  1£  per 
cent.  The  same  stipulation  was 
made  with  regafd  to  aH  aftides  of 
glass,  earthenware,  &c«  Some  ar^ 
tides  were  admitted  at  a  duty  <^ 
10  per  cent,  and  none  at  a  hi^ier 
duty  than  15  per  cent.  What  was 
the  consequesoe?    We  sent  o«r 

goods* 
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goods  to  France,  and  imported 
French  mannfactnred  goods  into 
England,  but  no  injury  accrued  to 
any  branch  of  our  manufactures 
from  the  rates  of  duty  which  he 
had  specified — all  of  which,  by  the 
bye,  were  inferior  to  those  he  now 
called  upon  the  committee  to  ra-^ 
tify.  He  would  here  seize  the 
opportunity  of  stating  one  or  two 
foots  as  an  illustration  of  the  im- 
provement  which  grew  out  of  this 
interchange  of  the  manufactures 
of  the  two  countries.  Imme- 
diately after  the  treaty  of  1786, 
French  woollens  were  imported 
into  this  country  in  great  abun- 
dance. They  became  very  fashion- 
able, and  nobody  who  called  him- 
self a  gentleman  would  wear  any 
diing  else  but  a  French  coat.  In 
less  than  two  years,  our  manu- 
facturers had  so  much  improved 
in  the  manufacture  of  woollen,  that 
their  cloths  were  frequently  sold 
as  French,  and  no  difierence  could 
be  discerned  between  them.  The 
same  improvement'  took  place  in 
tbe  manufacture  of  fancy  muslins, 
in  which  they  had  before  excelled 
OS  in  the  beauty  of  their  patterns* 
He  had  no  doubt  but  a  similar  im- 
provement would  take  place  at 
present  in  our  manufactures  under 
the  competition  against  which  they 
would  now  have  to  contend.  From 
l^witierland,  and  certain  parts  of 
Germany,  some  articles  of  cotton 
goods  might  perhaps  be  brought 
which  wonld  have  a  superior 
brightness  of  colour  to  recommend 
thrai  to  public  attention;  but  he 
really^  believed  that  the  great  bulk 
of  our  consumption  woidd  still  be 
supplied,  in  spite  of  all  foreign 
competitors,  by  the  skill  and  in- 
dustry of  our  own  mailufacturers. 
He  was  the  more  inclined  to  be^ 
lieve  this,  from  a  recolkotion  of 


the  improvement  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  silk  trade  since  the 
alterations  made  in  it  by  the  act 
of  last  session  had  come  mto  fhl! 
play.  Up  to  the  last  year  We  had 
made  no  advances  in  the  branch  of 
our  manufactures ;  but  at  present 
he  knew  of  his  own  personal  know- 
ledge that  British  silks  were  sent 
down  to  the  coast  of  Sussex,  and 
were  sold  there  as  silks  of  French 
manufacture.  Such  was  ihe  em- 
pire of  foshion  I  it  led  its  votaries 
to  give  extravagant  prices  for 
goods,  not  caring  so  much  for  the 
value  of  the  article  manufoctured 
as  for  the  name  of  the  place  from 
which  it  was  supposed  to  come. 
He  might  be  told  that  a  great 
change  had  been  effected  in  the 
country  since  the  year  1786 — that 
we  had  been  engaged  in  a  long 
and  expensive  war,  and  that  we 
had  to  support  the  weight  of  a 
great  many  new  and  heavy  taxes. 
He  admitted  that  such  was  the 
case.  In  other  countries,  however, 
war  had  raged  in  all  its  horrors : 
their  taxes  had  been  increased,  and 
their  burdens  made  to  press  more 
heavily.  What  was  sdU  more 
mischievous,  their  capital  had  been 
ravaged,  diminished,  and  destroy- 
ed :  in  this  country  no  such  cala* 
mity  had  been  experienced.  The 
oamtal  of  England,  thank  God,  was 
stin  unimpaired;  and  it  was  not 
with  us  so  much  a  question  of  mere 
manual  labour,  as  it  was,  since  the 
invention  of  the  steam-engine,  a 
question  of  the  progress  of  the  re- 
flective mind  of  man  calHi^  forth 
the  capacity  of  the  country  to  give 
effect  to  its  wonderful  discoveries. 
In  that  respect  we  stood  proudly 
pre-eminent.  In  addition  to  our 
capital,  we  were'  in  possession  of 
that  energy  of  enterprise,  and  of 
that  stabihty  of  ezertioD,  which  had 
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^ways  beea  the  distiiiguishiog 
marks  of  the  English  character ; 
and  he  had  no  doubt,  that  with 
Auch  qualifications  on  our  side,  we 
should,  even  though  all  our  pro- 
tecting duties  wJere  abolished, 
continue  superior  to  the  efibrts  of 
our  commercial  rivals,  not  only 
in  our  own  market,  but  also  in 
the  markets  of  every  nation  to 
which  our  fleets  could  waft  us. 
lie  expected  to  meet  with  another 
objection — indeed,  he  had  already 
met  with  it  in  the  correspondence 
he  had  felt  it  right  to  carry  on 
with  some  intelligent  merchants 
on  tl^is  very  subject — he  expected, 
he  said,  to  be  told  that  in  1736, 
we  had  insured  from  France,  by 
treaty,  a  reciprocity  of  commer- 
cial advantages,  and  that  at  present 
we  had  made  no  such  arrange* 
ment*  He  would  allow  that  mis 
argument  might  in  one  respect  be 
worth  considering— he  meant  in 
its  relation  to  the  foreign  market ; 
but  with  regard  to  the  danger  of 
our  being  undersold  in  our  own 
markets,  he  did  not  conceive  it  to 
hold  at  all.  He  had  just  now 
told  them  that  he  had  cpnsidered 
it  his  duty,  before  he  proposed 
these  resolutions,  to  commence  a 
CQrrestpondence  regarding  th^yi 
with  some  of  our  most  enta'pris^ 
ing  and  intell^igent  merchants. 
From  onQ  of  them,  who  had  ^r-^ 
merly  been  a  member  of  that 
house,  and  whose  absence  from  it 
he  regretted,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  vigour  of  mind  which  he 
displayed  upon  iJl  questions,  biit 
more  especially  on  account  of  th(e 
great  practical  knowledge  which 
b»  would  have  brought  with  him 
to  this  question— frorp  Mr.  Kirkr 
loan  Finlay  he  had  received  a  let-i 
ter,  in  answer  to  a  communication 
be  had  ma^e  to  hin\,  pf  which. bis 


should  beg.  leave  to  read  a  part  to 
the  house.  The  part  which  he 
should  read  related  to  this  ques- 
tion of  reciprocity.  The  letter 
was,  dated  the  18th  of  February, 
and  was  in  the  following  terms  t^^ 
''  Subscribing,  as  I  do,  to  every 
one  of  die  advantages  stated  in 
your  letter,  I  will  not  occupy  your 
time  by  going  farther  into  the 
subject ;  at  the  same  time,  I  must 
not  lead  you  to  suppose  that  such 
a  measure  is  likely  to  be  adopted 
without  some  opposition/ from  ma- 
nufacturers, who  hfxwe  all  their 
old  prejudices  to  remove  before 
they  can  subscribe,  in  their  own 
case,  to  the  sound  principles  of 
free  commercial  intercoursei  which 
you  are,  so  much  to  the  pubUc 
advantage,  endeavouring  to  esta- 
blish. Believe  me,  that  no  one 
takes  a  deeper  interest  than  I  do 
in  the  success  of  all  such  mea- 
sures ;  and  I  am  certain  that  the 
adoption  of  such  a  plan  as  we  are 
now  talking  of,  will  go  far,  in  its 
consequences,  to  satisfy  persons 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  of  the 
benefits  that  will  arise  to  all  coun* 
tries  from  the  general  establish- 
ment of  such  measures.  It  is  no 
dpubt  true,  that  it  will  be  argue^ 
that  such  concessions  ought  not 
to  be  granted  to  foreign  states» 
without  being  accompanied  by 
some. stipulation  for  theadmissian 
into  their  consumption  of  some  of 
our  produce  or  mimufiictures  on 
the  payment  of  a  moderajte  duty. 
But  in  my  view  of  the  eai9e»  we 
ought  not  $o  suffer  ourselves  to 
be  influenced  by  such  reaaopingt 
aince  our  whole  object  being  to 
benefit  ourselves,  our  inquiry  is 
naturally  confined  to  the  consi- 
deration of  whether  #uck  a  mode 
of  acttug  be  really  ad vantageoutt 
ind^popfbut  ultoginher  of  what 
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vuKf  be  done  by  the  guvernmem 
of  other  countries.  Now,  if  the 
measure  b&  really  beneficial  to  us^ 
why  shall  we  withhold  from  our* 
selves  an  advantage,  because  other 
states  are  not  yet  advanced  so  far 
as  we  are  in  the  knowledge  of  their 
own  interests,  or  have  not  attaiiv- 
ed  the  power  of  carrying  their 
own  views  into  practice?*'  The 
hon.  member,  after  he  had  finish- 
ed the  perusal  ai  the  above  let* 
ter,  observed,  that  in  the  last 
words  of  it  his  hon.  friend  had 
elearly  stated  the  real  grounds 
upon  which  foreign  states  had 
acted — namely,  their  ignorance  of 
their  own  interests,  and  their  in- 
oompetencjf  to  carry  their  own 
views  into  practice.  But  let  his 
Ibon.  friend,  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  continue  to  come  down 
to  parliament,  year  afler  year, 
to  accumulate  fresh  proofs  of 
the  advantage  of  taking  away  re* 
Btrictive  impositions  .upon  com- 
merce, of  the  benefit  of  diminish- 
ing excessive  duties,  and  of  the 
practicability  of  obtaining  from 
such  a  diminution  of  duties  an 
increased  revenue — let  his  hon. 
friend,  he  said,  continue  to  come 
down  year  afler  year  (and  long 
might  he  live  to  do  so),  to  propose 
a  reduction  of  taxes,  aoid  to  gratify 
the  country  by  an  exhibition  of 
resources  which,  notwithstanding 
such  reduction,  still  raised  the 
exchequer  to  the  same  level — let 
bis  honourable  firiend  continue  to 
present  such  an  exhilarating  spec- 
tacle to  the  sight  of  the  world,  and 
it  would  not  be  long  before  he 
would  open  the  eyes  of  other  go* 
vemments  to  the  advantf^s  of 
our  present  system.  At  present 
they  did  not  give  us  credit  for 
flineerity,  but  suspected  that  for 
floine  reason  or  other^  into  which 


they  cooid  not  penetrate,  we  held 
it  out  to  them  as  a  deceitful  lure. 
They  would' not  adopt  omr  new 
course  of  relaxation,  but  were  ra^ 
ther  inclined  to  adopt  our  cast-oflT 
resolutions  in  &vour  of  restrictions 
and  monopolies,  and  to  take  up 
the  task  of  enforcing  them  in  our 
stead.  But  when  they  saw  the 
advantages  we  derived  from  aban- 
doning our  unwise  and  antiquatect 
prejudices  in  favour  of  restrictions 
and  prohibitions,  when  they  be- 
came convinced  by  the  testimony 
of  their  senses  that  every  step  oi 
our  progress  was  attended  by  fresh 
benefits,  it  needed  no  stretch  of 
prophetic  imagination  to  predict 
that  they  would  soon  renounce  the 
errors  of  their  ways,  follow  our 
example,  and  pare  down  the  most 
excessive  of  their  duties,  as  he 
was  now  calling  upon  the  conw 
mittee  to  pare  down  the  excessive 
duties  which  had  been  imposed  by 
former  parliaments.  Having  thus 
stated  the  alterations  which  he 
intended  to  propose  with  regard 
to  the  protecting  or  prohibitory 
duties,  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  now  add,  that  with  a  view 
to  give  the  British  manufacturer 
evevy  fair  advantage,  and  to  enable 
him  to  meet  the  competition  with 
which  he  would  have  to  contend 
in  the  foreign  market,  it  was  de*« 
sirable  to  consider  how  far  it  waa 
possible  to  reduce  some  of  the 
duties  which  at  present  seemed  to 
interfere  with  their  immediate 
success,  by  being  imposed  on  the 
raw  material  which  he  was  obliged 
to  use  in  his  manufactures.  Dur- 
ing the  exigency  of  the  war,  con>* 
trary  to  the  policy  which  the 
country  had  pursued  before  ita 
commencement,  we  found  it  ne- 
eessary  to  lay  a  duty — or  at  least 
we  did  lay  a  duty— on  various 
^        articles 
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articles  employed  in  dying.  The 
articles  were  various  in  kind,  but 
the  amount  of  duty  derived  from 
them  was  not  considerable ;  stilly 
if  it  operated  to  the  value  of  one 
or  two  per  cent,  against  them  in 
the  present  open  competition  of 
the  market,  it  might  operate  to 
their  disadvantage,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  avoided.  As  he  had 
measures  to  propose  which  might 
naturally  create  some  alarm  among 
various  classes  of  the  manufac- 
turers, he  was  anxious  to  adopt, 
as  part  of  his  system,  such  mea- 
sures as  would  give  some  encou- 
ragement to  them  in  several  of 
the  articles  they  were  obliged  to 
use.  On  most  of  the  articles  to 
which  he  had  just  alluded  he  in- 
tended to  propose  a  reduction  of 
the  existing  duties.  *  They  were 
so  numerous,  that  he  should  not 
weary  the  patience  of  the  com- 
mittee by  attempting  to  go  through 
them ;  &ey  would  all  be  found  in 
a  schedule  which  he  should  lay 
upon  the  table  at  the  time  when 
he  proposed  his  resolutions.  There 
were  one  or  two  articles,  however, 
contained  in  the  schedule,  to  which 
he  should  beg  leave  shortly  to  re- 
fer. One  of  the  articles  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods 
was.  a  species  of  oil ;  the  duty  on 
it  had  been  increased  during  the 
war ;  it  was  his  intention  to  reduce 
it  to  a  still  lower  rate  than  that  at 
which  it  was  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war.  This  reduction 
would  aflbrd  considerable  relief  to 
our  woollen  manufactures.  [Some 
member  asked  '*  what  kind  of  oil 
it  was  ?"3  The  oil  used  by  them 
was  the  common  olive  oil ;  and  the 
rate  of  reduction  which  he  intend- 
ed to  apply  to  it  would  leave  the 
manu&cturers  of  England  in  a 
better  condition  than  that  of  any 


other  country.  There  was  ano* 
ther  species  of  oil,  made  from 
rapcHseed,  and  much  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  our  coarser 
woollens,  on  which  he  also  in- 
tended to  alter  the  duty.  By  a 
measure  which  the  house  passed 
during  the  severest  period  pf  the 
agricultural  distress, — a  measure 
which  he  never  expected  would 
afford  it  the  smallest  relief,  of 
which  the  benefit  was  necesaarfly 
confined  to  a  very  small  and 
limited  district,  and  which  had 
not  produced  any  of  those  bene- 
ficial results  wliich  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Essex  had  so  boldly  antici- 
pated,— they  had  laid  a  heavy  duty, 
amounting  almost  to  a  prohibition, 
on  rape-seed  and  flax-seed  oil,  and 
had  thus  enhanced  the  price  of  it 
very  considerably.  That  was  not, 
however,  the  only  injury  which 
they  committed  by  Uiat  unwise 
and  ill-advised  measure :  they  de- 
stroyed the  manufacture  of  oil 
from  rape  in  this  country  :  for  by 
prohibitii^  the  introduction  of  the 
raw  material,  they  increased  the 
di£Sculty  of  making,  and  conse- 
quently the  expense  of  purchasing 
rape  oil.  Rape  became  so  dear, 
that  the  manufacturer  would  not 
purchase  it  to  make  oil;  without 
the  oil,  no  oil-cake  could  be  made, 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  the 
farmer  who  wanted  the  oil«cake 
for  agricultural  purposes,  was  not 
able  to  procure  iu  The  oil-cake 
manufacturer  could  not  afibrd  to 
get  the  rape  from  abroad,  and  the 
farmer  could  not  afibrd  to  purchase 
the  oil-cake  at  its  advanced  price 
from  the  manufacturer.  He  there- 
fore proposed  to  revert  to  our 
ancient  policy  upon  this  point,  and 
after  allowing  a  certain  tiihe  to  the 
dealers  to  get  rid  of  the  stock  they 
had  in  hand,  to  take  off*  ihe  du^ 
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on  this  oil  altogether,  and  to  give 
tbe  manufacturer  the   power    of 
supplying  the  fanner  with  cake, 
instead  of  compelling  him  to  get  it 
when  he  could  afford  it,  from  the 
foreign  market.    He  believed  that 
it  w(Mild  also  be  an  encouragement 
to  the  manufacture  of  low-priced 
woollens  to  reduce  the  duty  on  a 
species  of  foreign  wool  used  for 
coarse  cloths  stiU  lower  than  it  was 
reduced  idready.     Our  manu&ic- 
turers  were  in  the   habit  of  im- 
porting a  great  quantity  of  low- 
priced  wool  at  a  shiUing  a  pound, 
or  thereabouts.     It  was  in  that 
branch  of  our  manu&cture  that 
they  most  of  all  feared  competi- 
tion. He  therefore  proposed,  with 
a  view  to  encourage  them  against 
despondency,  [that  the  duty  on  all 
foreign  wool   imported  into  this 
country,  which  was  under  the  price 
of  one  shilling  a  pound,  should  be 
reduced  to  a  half-penny  a  pound. 
He  was  instructed  that  to  the  ma- 
nu&cturer  of  coarse  woollens,  this 
reduction  would  prove  no  small 
source  of  relief.    In  making  this 
proposition,  he  might  appear  to  be 
travelling,  and  indeed  he  was  tra- 
velling out  of  his  own  proper  de- 
partment, and  to  be  trespassing  on 
the  peculiar  province  of  his  right 
ban.  friend  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer;    but  as  the  duties  to 
which  he  was  referring  were  not 
considerable,  and  as  &e  amount 
of  revenue    derived    from  them 
was  not  great,  he  trusted  that  his 
right  luMi.  friend  would  forgive 
hmi  the  interference  of  which  he 
was  guilty.    Though  he  was  la- 
bouring in  the  vineyard  of  which 
his  right  hon.  friend  was  the  con- 
doctor  and  overseer,  he  was  doing 
nothing  more  than  hewing  down 
the  rotten  branches,  which  afford- 
ed  to  it  neither   ornament  nor 


protection.  If  any  benefit  aecruai 
from  his  exertions,  he  trusted  that 
his  right  hon.  friend  would  rei^ 
the  fruits  of  it,  and  would  offer 
diem  next  year  to  the  country  in 
the  further  relief  of  taxation.  He 
now  came  to  the  last  of  the  three 
heads  into  which  he  had  divided 
this  subject ;  and  under  that  head 
he  intended  to  propose  the  measures 
which,  in  his  opinion,  would  tend 
to  relieve  the  commerce  and  na- 
vigation of  the  country ;  and  he 
must  beg  the  particular  attention 
of  the  committee,  whilst  he  sug- 
gested a  measure  for  the  relief  of 
an  interest  so  important  to  the 
country  as  its  shipping  interests 
and  its  commercial  relations  at 
home  and  abroad.  There  was 
already  laid  on  the  table  one  bill 
which  would  contribute  very  essen- 
tially to  that  relief.  That  bill 
was  intended  to  do  away  with  all 
the  quarantine  duties.  The  amount 
of  those  duties  was  considerable* 
He  thought  that  they  were  unfairly 
placed  on  the  shipping  interest* 
though  the  allied  reason  for 
placing  them  there  was  the  pro- 
tection of  the  country.  It  was  9 
hardship  that  the  shipping  interest 
should  be  exposed  to  these  duties, 
independently  of  the  loss  of  time 
and  the  heavy  eiLpense  which  the 
keeping  of  quarantine  inflicted 
upon  it.  On  that  account  he  was 
of  opinion  tluit  the  committee  on 
foreign  trade  had  acted  with  no 
less  prudence  than  propriety  in 
advising  that  the  expense  of  these 
duties .  should  be  borne,  by  the 
country  at  large,  and  not  by  any 
particidar  class  in  it.  This  mea- 
sure would,  beyond  all  questiout 
be  a  relief  to  the  commerce  of  the 
country  in  general,  but  would  be 
more  especially  a  relief  to  thai 
part  of  it  whidi  was  engaged  in 
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trading  to  the  Levant.  Another 
measure  which  he  intended  to 
propose  was  connected  with  a 
measure  which  he  had  mentioned 
on  a  recent  occasion  to  the  house ; 
and  since  he  had  last  had  the 
honour  of  addressing  them  upon 
it,  he  had  conversed  with  many 
gentlemen  regarding  it,  who  all 
admitted  its  great  advantages. 
That  measure  was  the  abolition 
of  fees  on  all  commerce  to  our 
colonies.  He  knew  that  these 
fees  formed  a  heavy  tax  on  per- 
sons engaged  in  that  commerce, 
and  were  considered  much  more 
irksome  than  many  taxes  which 
in  point  of  money  were  much 
larger.  He  should  therefore  get 
rid  of  them  altogether.  The  next 
measure  to  which  he  entreated 
the  attention  of  the  committee  was 
the  removal  of  the  transfer  duty 
which  was  payable  on  the  transfer 
of  any  share  o{  a  ship,  or  on  the 
sale  of  a  whole  ship,  from  one 
person  to  another.  This  duty 
was  an  exceptidn  to  the  genend 
stamp  duties,  and  grew  out  of 
this  anomaly — ^we  compelled,  for 
reasons  thought  to  be  conducive 
to  our  navigation,  all  British  ships 
to  be  registered  by  their  owners. 
That  measure  was  no  advantage 
at  all  to  the  ship  owners ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  inconvenient,  op- 
pressive, conducive  to  litigation, 
and  rendered  their  property  in  it 
liable  to  be  attached.  The  house 
had  on  this  suggestion  improved 
the  laws  relating  to  the  registry 
4>f  ships,  and  mitigated  their  seve- 
rity on  the  ship  owners.  Still  it 
■was  required  that  the  owners' 
names  should  be  given  in.  Now, 
to  take  advantage  of  a  law  which 
compeUed  ttie  names  of  all  the 
iowners  to  be  registered,  in  order 
«o  attach  a  stamp  to  every  transfer 


that  might  be  made  in  the  owner- 
ship, was  a  great  injustice  in  itself, 
and  an  unnecessary  aggravation 
of  an  inconvenience,  which,  even 
if  it  were  necessary,  was  still  an 
inconvenience.  He  should  there* 
fore  relieve  the  shipping  interest 
from  this  annoyance,  and  should 
allow  a  ship  to  be  transferred  or 
exchanged,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part,  like  any  other  chattels,  with- 
out any  payment  of  duty.  He 
should  abolish  the  whole  of  this 
transfer  duty,  and  should  provide 
that  the  registers,  when  they  were 
renewed,  should  be  freed  in  future 
from  any  such  tax.  There  was 
another  article  in  which  he  should 
also  be  able  to  afibrd  consider- 
able relief  to  the  shipping  inter- 
ests. There  were  certain  goods 
which  were  only  allowed  to  be 
exported  on  certain  conditions^ 
Bonds  were  required  from  the 
exporters  for  the  due  delivery  of 
the  goods  at  the  place  to  which 
they  were  to  be  exported ;  and 
these  bonds  were  subjected  to 
henvy  stamps.  A  great  difficulty 
often  arose  in  the  custom-house 
respecting  them,  since  the  stamps 
were  ad  valorem.  The  discussions 
they  created  led  frequently  to 
fraud  and  perjury.  Several  goods 
were  placed  under  the  same  entry 
for  no  other  reason  than  to  save 
the  stamps*  These  atamps,  which 
were  as  high  as  40#.,  he  should 
propose  to  reduce  in  f^ie  to  4«. 
He  would  apply  the  same  pfin<- 
ciple  also  to  debentures.  '1  hese 
were  documents  given  by  the 
oustom-house  as  a  sort  of  security 
to  those  who  were  entitled  to 
drawbacks.  He  proposed  to  re- 
move the  stamps  upon  them  alto- 
gether, becltuse  they  took  the 
shape  of  indirect  taxes,  when  they 
were  intended  to  f  eltttse  the  sab- 
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ject  from  the  operation  of  direet 
ones.  Such  were  the  direct  metf 
Bates  whkh  be  should  submit  to 
the  approbation  of  the  committee, 
for  the  relief  of  the  shipping  in- 
terest. There  was  another  point» 
howereri  in  which  they  were  en** 
titled  to  the  firrourable  consider- 
ation of  parliament,  as  it  inflicted 
upon  them  a  tax  which  wad  par-- 
tial  in  its  nature  and  indirect  in 
its  operation.  He  was  alluding 
to  the  eidstence  of  our  eonsidar 
establishments  aHroad — a  subject 
to  which  the  hon.  member  for 
Aberdeen  bad  frequently  called 
the  attention  of  the  house.  Those 
establishments  were  founded  upon 
DO  fixed  principle,  were  guided 
by  no  certain  rule.  In  s6me 
places  they  levied  fees  on  die 
ships,  in  oUiers  on  the  goods,  and 
in  others,  again,  on  the  documents. 
Then  they  levied  fees  on  ships 
with  reference  to  their  tonnage; 
and  then  on  ships  without  any 
reference  to  that  consideration, 
claiming  them  equaUy  from  die 
smallest  and  from  the  largest  ships. 
Not  only  was  there  no  fixed  prin- 
ciple with  regard  to  the  payment 
of  our'cofisuls  in  general,  but  thbre 
was  even  no  fixed  principle  with 
regard  to  their  payment  in  the 
same  country.  For  instance,  at 
Rotterdam  our  consul  had  no 
sidary,  but  derived  the  whole  of 
his  emoluments  from  fees ;  whilst 
at  Antwerp  he  had  no  fees,  but 
depended  on  his  salary  alone  ibr 
•his  emoluments.  At  Bourdeaux 
our  consul  had  a  salary ;  at  Mar- 
seillei  he  had  not ;  and  so  on  in 
other  places.  He  contended  that 
to  call  upon  the  shipping  interest 
to  pay  exclusively  for  consular 
protecdon  was  unfair,  and  fimnded 
upon  no  just  principle.  We  owed 
to  die  sUpping  trade  and  to  the 


individuals  engaged  in  it  protect 
tion  in  all  their  transactions  in 
foreign  countries,  whether  they 
carried  them  cm  under  the  fiiitfa 
of  particular  treaties,  or  in  the 
courtesy  usually  extended  by  one 
liation  to  another  in  dme  of  peace. 
It  seemed  to  him  quite  as  hard 
to  make  traders  pay  for  consular 
proteodoh  at  the  sea^ports  of  a 
friendly  nadon,  as  it  would  be  to 
make  travellers  pay  fbr  the  sup- 
port- of  the  ministers  whom  we 
maintained  at  the  dtfierent  courts 
of  the  condnent.  Such  being 
his  view  of  the  matter,  the  course 
which  he  advised  the  committee 
to  take  was  this  —  to  grant  to 
bU  the  consuls  a  reasonable  fixed 
salary,  and  to  pay  it  them  out 
of  die  public  purse.  He  felt 
it  the  more  just  to  adopt  this 
mode  of  payment,  as  the  consitls 
were  appointed,  not  only  for  the 
proteedon  of  the  shipping  trade, 
but  also  for  the  enjforcement  of 
the  quarantine  laws,  and  for  the 
supply  of  information  to  govern- 
ment on  various  subjects  in  whieh 
the  merchants  had  no  interest, 
except  that  which  they  derived  in 
commori  with  the  rest  of  their 
countrymen.  In  the  civil  list  act, 
which  contained  a  grant  of  money 
to  the  sovereign  for  life,  fbr  the 
support  of  the  splendour  and  dig- 
nity of  his  crown,  an  annual  sum 
of  40,000/.  is  set  aside  for  pay- 
ment of  the  consuls.  He  intended, 
that  as  far  as  that  sum  would  go, 
it  should  still  remain  applicable 
to  the  same  purpose.  A  great 
part  of  it  was  paid  to  agents,  who 
were  not  merely  consular,  but  who 
added  certain  diplomatic  funcdons 
to  their  consular  capacity  ;  as,  for 
instance,  our  residents  at  certain 
courts  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
He  further  intended,  that  the  sum 
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necessary  to  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency should  be  voted  annually 
by  parliament)  and  that  provision 
should  be  made  for  each  consul, 
proportionate  to  the  extent  of  his 
businesst  and  the  rate  of  living  in 
the  coimtry  in  which  he  resided. 
He  had  before  said  that  he  should 
abolish  all  fees  which  were  strictly 
consular:  he  should  retain,  how- 
ever, certain  fees  for  acts  which 
were  extra-consular,  and  which  he 
did  not  perform  necessarily  as 
consul — for  Instance,  for  notarial 
acts.  He  would,  however,  limit 
their  amount:  in  no  instance 
should  they  exceed  two  dollars. 
He  did  not  mention  the  amount 
in  English  money,  because  that 
would  be  almost  impossible  ;  and 
besides,  the  dollar  was  a  denomi- 
nation of  coin  well  known  in  every 
corner  of  the  globe.  Subject  to 
this  general  regulation,  he  would 
put  all  the  consuls  upon  one  sys- 
tem,  and  with  regard  to  the  other 
expenses  of  his  establishment,  such 
as  the  maintenance  of  the  church, 
the  payment  of  the  chaplain,  and 
the  support  of  the  other  duties  of 
religion,  he  thought  that  British 
merchants  would  find  no  difEculty 
in  levying,  by  a  species  of  volun- 
tary tax,  a  rate  upon  themselves, 
calculated  to  cover  and  defray 
them.  If  they  did  find  any  dif- 
ficulty, he  trusted  that  the  house 
.would  subscribe  a  sum  to  aid 
them  equal  to  half  the  sum  which 
they  had  subscribed  among  them- 
selves to  pay  the  chaplain's  salary, 
or  defray  the  erection  of  a  church. 
These  were  die  means  he  intended 
to  suggest  for  the  establishment 
of  a  regular  consular  system,  in 
in  lieu  of  the  varying  and  uncer- 
taip  system  which  existed  at 
present.  He  knew  that  in  the 
wazils  and  elsewhere  relief  would 


be  deritred  to  the  shippkig  interest 
firom  this  change,  and  he  therefore 
trusted  that  the  committee  would 
sanction  it  with  their  approbation* 
Connected  with  this  subject  was 
ome  other  measure,  which  claimed 
their  serious  attention ;  but,  befi>re 
he  could  enter  into  it,  he  must  say 
a  word  or  two  on  the  situation  in 
which  the  trade  in  the  Levant  was 
placed  under  the  direction  of  the 
Levant  company.  That  company 
was  established  by  royal  char- 
ter, so  far  back  as  the  reign  of 
James  L  Considerable  privileges 
were  bestowed  upon  it;  and  in 
consequence  of  those  privileges, 
considerable  duties  were  imposed 
upon  it.  .  They  were  allowed  by 
their  charter  to  appoint  all  the 
consuls  in  the  sea-ports  in  the 
Levant:  they  were  subsequently 
allowed  by  act  of  parliament  to 
levy  duties  on  all  English  ships 
which  came  to  those  ports,  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  consuls. 
They  were  likewise  allowed  to 
exercise  a  certain  jurisdiction 
within  the  territories  of  the  Otto^ 
man  Porte,  which  was  reserved 
to  them  by  several  treaties  made 
between  the  government  of  this 
country  and  that  of  Turkey.  On 
looking  back  to  the  conduct  of 
the  agents  of  that  company  for 
the  last  two  hundred  years,  he  was 
ready  to  confess  that  they  had 
conducted  the  in^rtant  and  de- 
licate task  which  had  been  confided 
to  them  with  as  much  tact,  ability, 
and  discretion  as  was  possible. 
Gentlemen  would,  however,  see, 
that  circumstances  had  recently 
undergone  great  alteration  in  the 
places  consigned  to  their  juris- 
dictions. That  was  one  reason 
why  they  should  inquire  whether 
the  Levant  company  should  re- 
main intrusted  with  the  power 
^         .  which 
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tdiieii  kad  fermeriy  been  intrugted 
to  it  9  bat  anodier  equally  powers 
M  was  tfais-r-wheii  a  general 
reTiew  of  tbe  consular  estebbah- 
nients  of  the  nation  took  filace 
with  the  intention  of  placing  them 
all  on  the  same  footing,  it  became 
the  dntj  of  parliament  to  look  at 
the  conduct  and  management  of 
a  company  which  enjoyed  such 
peculiar  privileges.  In  a  political 
point  of  view,  however*  it  became 
still  more  necessary  to  consider 
whether  all  our  consuls  ought  not 
to  be  appointed  by  the  crown. 
He  considered  that  those  public 
officers,  for  whose  actions  '  the 
crown  was -responsible,,  should  be 
selected  immediately  by  Its  power. 
When  they  considered  the  nature 
of  the  subsisting  connexion,  and 
all  its  attendant  circumstancea, 
between  these  consuls  and  a  trad- 
ing company,  it  was  natural  that 
some  should  consider  these  officers 
as  not  free  from  injurious  suspi- 
cion in  their  commemal  trans- 
actions. It  was,  therefore,  most 
desirable,  when  an  opportunity 
arose  for  altering  such  establish- 
roents,  that  these  consuls  should 
be  pla^d  under  the  direct  contnd 
of  the  secretary  of  atat^,  and  con- 
sidered as  the  servants  of  the 
government,  and  not  of  a  trading 
company.  As  to  their  profits 
under  the  system  now  about  to 
be  revisedt  he  was  informed  they 
had  been  considerable,  and  that 
the  dui^s  of  the  consulate  amounted 
to  a  considerable  impost  upon  the 
Levant  trade,  indeed  to  something 
like  a  p0r  centage  of  one  and  a 
half  or  two  per  cent,  on  the  total 
value  of  that  commerce.  In  a 
time  of  peace,  and  ^hen  compe- 
tition became  general,  the  old 
I^evant  system  was  calculated  to 
impede  rather  than  advance  ooia- 


merce,  and  neoessarfly  to  suggest 
the  necessity  of  its  revision.  It 
was  due  to  the  noble  lord  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Levant 
company  to  state,  that  as  soon  as 
this  subject  was  brought  under  his 
consideration,  he  readily  showed 
every  disposition  to  assist,  with 
the  feeling  of  a  statesman,  aiid 
the  wisdom  of  a  philosopher,  those 
improved  commercial  prmciplea, 
aiid  all  the  relations  connected 
with  them,  which  had  of  hite  been 
so  generally  admitted  by  the  coun*- 
try  at  large.  This  communicatiott 
with  the  noble  lord  led  to  the 
voluntary  surrender  to  the  crown, 
of  the  charter  of  the  Levant  com- 
pany, which  had  been  enjoyed  by 
them  for  two  hundred  years.  Ifia 
Mi^sty  would  be  advised  to 
accept  the  surrender  so  ofiered; 
but  it  could  not  be  effected 
without  the  introduction  of  a  biA 
into  parliament  to  r^nlate  the 
transfer  of  the  consular  appoinN 
ments  on  the  usual  scale.  It  was 
also  intended,  among  the  other 
recpiisite  arrangements  of  this 
transfer,  to  assign  over  the  comr 
pany's  funds  to  the  public  revenue, 
and  to  abolish  all  those  taxes  and 
levies  now  exacted  from  the  tiade 
of  the  Levant.  When  they  con- 
sidered the  importance  of  remov*- 
ing  resibrictions  from  this  part  of 
their  commerce,  fvom  its  con- 
nexion with  the  east,  and  the  vent 
which  it  was  likely  to  afford  to 
British  manufactures^  (^eiie  was 
«very  reason  to  hope  for  a  ne# 
opening  for  the  operations  of  that 
skill  and  capital  ahreadyse  suo- 
ceasfully  engaged  in  this  kingdom. 
Independent  of  this  eventual  ad- 
vanti^e,  they  had  at  once,  by  the 
proposed  arrangement,  secured  a 
benefit  for  their  dipping  and^copi- 
nierce  in  the  Levant.     He    hod 
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now  tsaveUed  over  the  wide  field 
df  the  (BonmerGial  relations  of  the 
oinintry^  ^  a&d  he  feared  he  had 
trespassed  too  long  upon  their 
pataent  attention»  and  that  he  was 
not  ai  dear  and  explicit  upbn  some 
poinM  as  many  gentlemen  might 
Hunk  necessary,  in  not  delaying 
this  statement  until  after  the  re«- 
ces^,  he  felt  anxious  to  lose  as 
little  time  as  posdble  in  laying 
before  the  committee  and  the 
country,  the  commercial  policy 
upon  which  his  Majesty's  govern* 
■lent  were  disposed  to  act.  And 
In  bringing  it  at  this  time  before 
jkhe  comraitteey  he  trusted  that 
during  the  recess,  the  principles 
t>f  the  proposed  alterations  in 
their  preselit  c«natimercial  laws 
would  be  duly  and  generaUy  con- 
sideredi  not  only  by  those  whom 
he  had  the  honour  of  now  address^- 
mgf  but  by  the  several  interests 
throughout  the  country  who  were 
4ikely  to  be  affected  by  the  change* 
rHe  should  be  happy  to  find  his 
propositions  attract  general  notice, 
'  and  all  parties  would  find  him 
•equally  happy  to  hear  their  com* 
munications  '  upon  every  part  of 
the  alterations  to  which  he  called 
their  attention — to  their  sugges*- 
dons  he  should  be  always  open, 
and  to  their  amendments  if  neces- 
sary. AH  he  prayed  of  ^e  com«- 
mtttee  was,  to  take  his  ^nciples 
under  their  protedtion,  without 
asking  £i>r  their  being  prematurelv 
committed  as  to  his  details.  Au 
he  required  was  their  aid,  in  car* 
ryuig  into  efiect  this  great  step  to 
-the  eetablishment  of  what  appear- 
.ed  to  him  to  be  a  sounder  and 
better  policy  than  that  which  pre- 
ceded it;  and  that  thev  would 
evince  their  alacrity,  in  following 
up  the  wise  and  gracious  tttcom- 
nnftndation  in  the  speech,  from  the 


throne,  to  remove  those  iiic0»t^ 
nienoes  and  teecrictions  whidi 
afiected  the  commerce  of^  the 
country,  and  to  phuse  it  upon  a 
surer  and  better  basis  of  general 
proq)erity.  lo  showing  the  world 
that  they  were  Aot  backward  in 
taking  this  necessary  step,  he  was 
eonvinoed  they  would  be  prorno^ 
ting  a  great  and  indispensable 
public  benefit.  The  right  hon. 
gent*  concluded,  amid  loud  criei 
of  "  hear,"  by  moving  a  resolu- 
tion **  That  it  was  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  that  idl  duties 
upon  the  several  articles  hereafter 
to  be  named,  should  cease  and 
determine,  and  odiera  be  substi- 
tuted in  their  room." 

Sir  Hmsey  Tief  on  admitted  the 
value  of  many  of  the  new  com- 
mercial principles  upon  which 
government  were  about  to  act, 
although  he  confessed  his  regret 
that  he  could  not  concur  in  att 
the  details  of  their  operation ;  for 
instance,  he  must  protest  against 
the  poposed  alteratk>ns  of  the 
foreign  copper  duties,  which,  if 
carried  into  effect,  would  ruin  the 
mining  trade  of  Cornwall.  He 
described  the  present  stale  and 
extent  of  the  latter,  and  the  capi- 
tal sunk  in  its  arrangements. 
Inhere  was  a  capital  in  the  oop^r 
mines  of  above  S,440,000/.,  whidi 
gave  employment  to  from  70^000 
to  160,000  people.  It  was,  he 
thought,  capaole  of  detnoUstrationi 
that  if  they  let  in  the  foreign 
copper  from  South  America,  for 
instance,  upon  this  trade,  the 
British  mines  must  be  ruined  from 
the  greater  expense  incurred  by 
thefn  in  working  the  material. 
He  was  perfectly  aware  that  many 
of  the  foreign  minmg  dompanies 
would  bring  ruin  on  themselves. 
This  rage  wt  joint  stock  compa<>- 
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nies  liad  beeoBM  m  ridiealmis  as 
it  was  misdiievous.  They  had 
milk  eompanies,  and  bread  com- 
pames,  and  they  would  next  have 
shoe  and  tailor  companies.  All 
these  speculations^  however  ridi* 
culous  in  themselves,  were  very 
prejudicial  to  the  particular  trades 
i^ainst  which  they  were  directed, 
and  ought,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
be  discouraged.  At  all  events, 
respecting  the  copper  duties,  he 
trusted  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
would  give  the  interests  likely  to 
be  affected  by  it  an  opportunity  of 
having  their  objections  examined 
in  a  committee,  before  he  finally 
concluded  upon  the  measure. 

Sir  M.  n,  Ridley,  though  he 
agreed  with  the  main  principles 
propounded  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  yet  was  unable  to  carry 
his  approbation  to  all  his  details. 
The  first  duty  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  proposed  to  alter 
was  that  upon  the  introduction  of 
foreign  bottles :  but  he  ought  to 
recollect  the  peculiar  disadvan- 
tages which  he  would  thereby 
inflict  upon  the  British  trader  in 
the  article,  when  he  considered 
the  injurious  competition  which 
that  trader  had  of  late  years  en- 
dured, from  the  new  calling  that 
had  sprang  up  by  dealers  in  second- 
hand bottles.  Gentlemen  might 
laugh,  but  they  would  not,  if  they 
knew  the  extent  to  which  this 
second-hand  trade  had  been  car- 
ried. But  if,  in  addition  to  the 
existiDg  inconvenience,  the  foreign 
botdes  were  to  be  sent  into  the 
second-hand  market,  then  the 
British  manufacturer  would  be 
entirely  outdone.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had,  however,  said, 
that  one  of  his  great  objects  was 
to  leave  the  raw  material  of  manu- 
fibctures  as  free  as  possible.    He 


hoped  he  meant  to  give  a  liberal 
application  of  this  principle  to  the 
glass-trade.  Kelp,  for  instance^ 
entered  considerably  into  the  ma- 
terial of  that  manufacture,  and 
was  only,  under  the  operation  df 
the  existing  laws,  ,to  be  had  from 
Scotland.  Without  meaning  to 
offend  his  northern  friends,  he 
was  sorry  to  say,  that  their  kelp 
was  so  bad  as  to  injure  the  glass 
manufacture  materially  by  pro- 
ducing a  deteriorated  article.  Un- 
less, therefore,  the  right  hon. 
gent,  consented  to  revise  this  part 
of  his  proposed  arrangement,  he 
(Sir  M.  Ridley)  should  be  under 
the  necessity  of  making  it  the 
subject  of  a  specific  motion. 

Mr.  Baring  expressed  his  satis- 
fkction  at  the  adoption  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's government  of  the  leading 
principles  of  that  commercial  sys- 
tem of   policy  which  they  now 
professed   to  support.     He   was 
aware  that  such    great    changes 
could  not  be  effected  without  ma- 
terially affecting  existing  private 
interests;   but  this  must  always 
occur  when  they  were  returning 
to  sound  principles.     A  peculiar 
service,  as  it  was  called,  to  one 
interest,  led  to  the  same  benefit 
to  another,  until  the  whole  system 
became  at  length  artificial  and  in- 
jurious to  the  general  mass.  What 
he  most  approved  in  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's    proposed    alteration 
was,  that  it  went  upon  general 
principles,  without  regarding  pri- 
vate interests.     Those  would  of 
course     oppose     whatever     they 
thought  interfered  with,  their  own 
particular    views;    for    instance, 
they    had    already   heard  claims 
put  in  for  specific  exemption  on 
the  part  of  several  manufacturers. 
An  hon.  and  gallant  officer  (Sir 
H.  Vivian)  had  touched  upon  the 
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copper  trade  as  being  unfairly  af- 
/lected  in  comparison  with  others. 
Upon  this  allusion,  all  he  (Mr. 
Baring)  should  at  present  say  was, 
that  so  far  from  thinking  copper 
had  been  unfairly  pressed  upon, 
and    particularly    in    comparison 
with  iron^  he  really  thought  that 
the    Cornish    miners    had    been 
knocking  at  the  door  of  the  trea- 
sury,  and  had  succeeded  in  se- 
curing for  themselves  an  unequal 
advantage.     The  hon.  and  gallant 
officer  was  mistaken  when  he  sup- 
posed that  copper  did  not  enter  as 
generally  as  other  metals  into  the 
manufactures  of  the  country;  in 
&ct,  it  did  more  at  present,  when 
they  considered  how  essential  an 
article  it  was  in  the  construction 
of  that  greatest  of  all  instruments 
now  in  operation—  the  steam  .en- 
gine.    With  respect  to  the  great 
question  of  the  corn  laws,  he  was 
not  prepared  to  say  much  at  pre- 
sent.    Indeed,  nothing,  under  ex- 
isting circumstances,  would  tempt 
him  to  touch  that  subject  at  the 
present  moment,  without  examin- 
mg    closely    the    effect    of   any 
change ;  for,  after  all,  they  must 
consider,  that  in  a  time  of  peace, 
other  countries  had  the  same  op- 
portunities which   Great    Britain 
bad,  of  acquiring  and  improving 
skill  and  labour;    and  the  time 
would  no  doubt  arrive  when  the 
developement  of  such  general  im- 
provement would  call  for  a  full 
examination    of   the    corn    laws. 
This  was  not  the  time  for  entering 
into  the  general  principles  of  po- 
litical economy,  but  he  could  not 
help  expressing  his  opinion,  how- 
ever it  might  differ  from  that  of 
jurists  in  the  study,  that  the  low 
price  of  labour  was  not  a  conclu- 
sive criterion  of  tlie  capabihty  of 
a  country  for  manufacture :    let 


them  look  at  Ivelaii^  for  instance; 
they  saw  there  the  existence  of 
labour  low  enough,  but  still  with 
it  was   a   maas   o(  poverty  and 
wretchedness,    and   a   struggling 
manufacture.     They  had  not  at 
present  enough  of  practical  infor- 
mation before  them  to  enable  them 
to  judge  with  accuracy  the  eff^t 
of  the  competition  between  articles 
of  French  and  English  manufac- 
ture:  he  did  not  think  that  the 
alleged .  experiment   of   the    silk 
trade  had  yet  had  sufficient  time 
to  develope  iuelf.     On'  the  whole, 
the  country  would  generally,  he 
had  no  doubt,  profit  by  the  pro* 
posed   change,    and   therefore  it 
must    be    deemed   advanta^^us. 
He  hoped  also  that    its    liberal 
spirit  would  be  followed  by  other 
states  with  a  reciprocity  of  feeling. 
He  entirely  approved  of  the  new 
arrangement  respecting  the  Levant 
company  and  the    consuls,    and 
would  be  glad  to  know  why  the 
Russian  company,   the   existence 
of  which,  from  its  exclusive  regu- 
lations, was  a  great  injury  to  ge- 
neral trade,   was   overlooked  by 
the  right  hon.  gentleman?     When 
the  bills,  however,  were  introduced 
in  detail,  it  would  be  time  enough 
to  enter  into  further  particulars. 
Before  he  sat  down  he  must  re- 
mark, that  unless  En^ish  books 
were  published  at  an  inordinate 
profit,  they  could  not,  he  appre- 
hended, bear  the  competitioii  oi 
the  French  on  the  proposed  plsn. 
Mr,  Littleton    expressed    the 
greatest  apprehension  for  the  pot- 
teries of  Staffordshire,  if  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  plan  was  carried 
into  effect.     He  knew  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  a  diffi- 
cult task  to  perform— he  had  the 
iron,  the  copper,  the  second-band 
bottle  dealers,  and  nqw  the  pot* 
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teries  to  ooMtend  with.     He  had 
also  to  complain,  in  the  strongest 

'  manner^  in  behalf  of  the  mana- 
fiicturers  of  earthenware.  It  was 
well  known  that  the  manufacturers 
had  lately  made  great  improve- 
ments in  the  article  of  ornamental 
china,  which,  he  feared,  would  not 
be  able  to  endure  competition  with 
the  French  on  the  suggested  plan. 
He  earnestly  hoped  tJbe  right  hon. 
gendeman  would  allow  these  im- 
portant interests  to  state  their  case, 
before  he  finally  decided  upon 
matters  which  so  seriously  in- 
Tolved  their  business. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer  said,  that  the  duty  on  copper 
had  been  increased  from  various 
motives  of  policy  and  protection. 
In  1809  it  stood  at  54fl.  per  ton. 
It  was  proposed  to  reduce  the 
duty  imposed  since  that  period 
only.  The  owners  of  mines  need 
be  under  no  apprehension:  the 
monopoly  which  had  resulted  from 
the  high  duties  was  accidental ; 
but  it  would  really  be  no  loss  to 
them;  and  the  good  people  of 
Cornwall  might  assure  themselves, 
that  under  the  reduced  duties  they 
would  still  be  able  to  dispose  of 
all  the  copper  which  their  engines 
and  industry  could  dig  out  of  the 
earth. 

Mr.  Tremayne  said,  that  the 
Cornish  mines  could  never  com- 
pete with  the  cheaper  products  of 

'  the  copper-mines  of  South  Ame- 
rica without  an  adequate  protect- 
ing duty.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man might  judge  of  that  by  this 
fact — that  in  five  years  from  1 805, 
there  were  119,000/.  more  ex- 
pended than  produced  in  the  cop- 
per-mines of  Cornwall. 

Mr,  Cripps  dreaded  the  effect 
of  lowering  the  duties  on  woollen 
goods  from  50  to  15  per  cent. 


Foreign  cloths  were  already  im- 
ported here  for  shipment  tp  South 
America.  This  was  the  effect  of 
the  warehousing  system,  of  which 
in  itself  he  did  not  complain.  But 
the  British  fabrics,  burdened  with 
heavier  charges  in  every  way, 
could  not  compete  with  the  foreign 
articles;  and  at  15  per  cent.^  large 
quantities  of  woollen  goods,  es- 
pecially coarse  woollens,  must  find 
their  way  to  British  consumers. 
He  wished  that  the  right  honour*  . 
able  gentleman  would  begin  with 
lowering  them  to  20  per  cent,  in 
the  first  instance.  He  admitted 
the  advantage  to  the  British  ma- 
nufacturer in  lowering  at  the  same 
time  the  duties  on  dying  materials, 
but  this  was  not  a  sufficient  equi- 
valent for  bringing  down  the  duty 
on  the  goods  themselves  to  15/* 
per  cent. 

Mr,  Lindsay  said  a  few  words 
in  favour  of  retaining  a  higher 
protecting  duty  for  Scotch  manu- 
factures, or,  in  the  alternative,  of 
lowering  the  duties  considerably 
on  raw  produce— on  silk,  heqap, 
and  cotton. 

Sir  R»  Fergusson  agreed  in  the 
propriety  of  doing  away  the  pro- 
hibitory duties :  but  the  proceed- 
ing should  be  of  a  cautious  nature. 
Every  thing  should  be  done  to 
sink  the  charges  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial. How  else  could  British 
linens,  for  example,  compete 'with 
those  of  Germany,  and  the  new 
manufactures  of  New  Orleans, 
both  o£  which  must  produce  them 
cheaper?  He  strongly  pressed 
upon  the  consideration  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  the 
necessity  of  reducing  the  duties 
on  hemp  and  flax,  and  allowing 
hemp  to  be  mingled  with  the 
poorer  flax,  to  make  bagging  for 
bringing  home  cotton. 
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Sir  R*  VpvjfOM  could  tiot  antici- 
pate very  favourable  oonsequenoes 
from  lowering  the  duty  oacopper. 
It  ought  to  be  understood  that  un- 
less copper  fetched  100/.  per  ton, 
it  woidd  not  pay  for  mining ;  and 
as  it  would  be  impossible  for 
Cornwall  to  compete  with  the 
large  and  cheap  products  of  the 
South  American  mines,  three- 
fourths  of  the  people  of  that 
county,  now  dependent  on  their 
work  in  the  mines,  would  be  un- 
done. He  dreaded  the  rivalry  of 
the  Dutch  in  the  article  of  tin, 
who  protected  it  at  home  by  a 
duty  of  100  per  cent.  Adverting 
to  the  duties  on  books,  he  thought 
that  something  ought  to  be  done 
to  prevent  English  copyrights 
from  damage  by  the  importation 
of  foreign  printed  copies  at  the 
low  duty.  He  instanced  the  neat 
editions  of  the  Scotch  novels  got 
up  by  Galignani,  at  a  very  cheap 
rate,  and  continuaUy  brought  into 
this  country. 

Mr,  Huskis$on  said,  that  the 
boB.  baronet  was  in  a  mistake  as 
to  copyrights.  No  one  could  bring 
in  copies  printed  abroad  without 
being  subject  to  an  action  for  da- 
mages upon  every  copy  of  a  copy- 
right publication.  It  was  true 
that  the  delightful  works  of  "  the 
great  unknown"  were  printed  and 
sold  in  every  city  of  Germany 
and  France.  He  had  seen  them 
at  Frankfort  in  every  bookseller's 
shop.  But  there  coidd  be  no  dan- 
ger from  this  circumstance  to  the 
property  of  a  copyright.*  With 
respect  to  other  books,  it  was  not 
for  the  interest  of  literature,  nor 
for  the  advantage  of  genius,  that 
books  should  be  kept  out  of  the 
English  market,  because  they 
could  be  printed  cheaper  abroad. 
All  that  could  be  asked  would  be 


an  equivalent  for  the  superior 
charges  to  which  he  was  sid>- 
jected  by  the  tax  on  the  materials. 
With  respect  to  the  duty  on  cop- 
per, concerning  which  some  ap- 
prehension had  been  expressed,  as 
if  he  threatened  to  return  to  the 
same  subject  next  year,  he  had 
been  entirely  mistaken.  His 
meaning  was,  that  if  the  price  of 
copper  should  be  kept  up,  and  the 
market  continue  to  be  closed 
against  foreign  copper,  that  then 
the  duty  must  he  lowered  still 
further,  until  the  foreign  copper 
could  enter  the  English  market ; 
and  he  was  convinced  that  this 
would  actually  prove  a  benefit  to 
the  mining  interests  of  ComwalL 

Mr,  J.  Benett  trusted  there 
would  be  no  objection  on  the  part 
of  government  to  repeal  the  exist* 
ing  duties  on  the  export  of  wool ; 
but  he  hoped,  also,  that  the  duties 
on  the  export  of  yam  would  be 
lowered  to  the  same  amount.  At 
present,  the  export  of  yam  was 
very  considerable,  but  that  of  wool 
was  but  trifling.  He  thought,  also, 
that  with  a  proper  regard  for  the 
landed  interest,  the  duty  on  im- 
ported corn  might  be  safely  low- 
ered to  precisely  the  ratio  of  dif- 
ference between  the  expense  of 
cultivation  in  this  country  and 
abroad :  but  it  should  not  exceed 
that  ratio. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  he  had 
addressed  a  question  on  a  former 
evening  to  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side,  which  he  had  rather  expected 
to  hear  answered  this  evening* 
Was  it  the  intention  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's government  to  adopt  any 
alteration  in  the  present  timber 
duties?  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  on  a  former  even- 
ing stated  his  intention  to  effect  a 
change  in  llie  duty  on  imported 
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Canadiftii  com — n  change  wbi<^ 
he  (Mr.  Hume^  highly  approved 
of;  and  since  these  facilities  had 
been  given  to  the  trade  with  that 
province,  he  ihou^t  the  present 
time  would  be  a  very  proper  one 
for  the  redaction  of  the  duties  im- 
posed on  foreign  timber  for  the 
protection  of  the  Canadian.  The 
lowering  of  the  corn  duty  was  a 
great  advantage  to  the  trade  of  the 
province  in  question ;  and  now 
that  they  were  giving  such  a  boon 
to  one  trade,  t^ey  ought  to  give 
boons  to  others.  Among  other 
alterations  of  duties  suggested  by 
the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
he  (Mr.  Hume)  understood  that  it 
was  intended  to  make  the  duty  to 
be  laid  on  foreign  gloves,  which 
Lad  been  hitherto  prohibited,  SO 
per  cent.  If  so,  he  would  only 
say  that  he  had  not  the  least  doubt 
in  the  world  but  that  this  article 
might  be  imported  into  Eng^• 
land,  by  insurance,  (that  was,  it 
might  be  smuggled)  at  the  rate  of 
to  per  cent.  So  that  if  this  duty 
was  to  be  imposed  at  90  per  cent., 
it  would  certainly  have  tne  effect 
of  keeping  up  smuggling.  It 
would  be  found  more  difficult  to 
prevent  smuggling  hereafter  than 
now,  and  it  was  proper  that  the 
regulations  of  government  should 
keep  this  point  in  view.  On  the 
subject  of  the  corn  laws  he  must 
say,  that  highly  beneficial  as  the 
discussion  of  that  night  must  be, 
and  important  and  valuable  as  the 
iterations  of  duty  were  that  had 
been  idready  proposed,  all  that 
had  been  done  on  this  occasion 
would  be  as  nothing  to  &e  people 
of  England,  compami  with  a  care- 
ful and  proper  revision  of  the  com 
laws.  He  did  hope,  therefbre, 
that  his  Majesty's  government 
would  forthwith  take  into   their 


consideretSon  ffie  important  be^ 
neflt  to  be  derived  by  the  tmbtlc 
iirom  an  eflFbctually  changed  sys^ 
tern  in  this  particular.  As  to  th^ 
amount  of  the  duty  that  ought  to 
be  settled,  lie,  for  one,  would  de*- 
dare  that,  provided  only  the  legist 
lature  would  come  to,  and  establish 
«ome  sound  and  proper  principle 
on  this  most  important  question, 
he  cared  not  whether  it  should  be 
a  duty  of  lOl.  oflSL  or  of  20^ 
per  cent.  Being  once  in  the  right 
path,  it  was  certain  that  they  would 
soon  come  to  the  proper  scale  of 
duty. 

Mr,  Huskisson  begged  to  re- 
mind the  hous^  that  he  had  not 
said  one  word  to-night  on  the 
subject  to  which  the  hon.  gent. 
(Mr.  Hume)  had  just  plluded; 
and  he  did  not  intend  to-night  to 
do  so.  As  to  what  had  been  said 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Wiltshire 
(Mr.  Benett),  he  (Mr,  Huskisson) 
thought  there  would  be  no  ob« 
jection  to 'enter  into  some  such 
arrangement  about  the  duty  on 
wool  as  the  hon.  gentleman  pro- 
posed. About  altering  the  auty 
on  yam,  however,  he  should  cer- 
tainly feel  a  very  considerable 
difficulty;  for  yamS)  under  the 
present  duty,  went  out  of  the 
country  to  a  large  amount.  As 
to  the  iron  trade,  which  another 
member  had  spoken  about,  the  fkct 
was,  that  the  present  duty  on  old 
iron  was  1  7».  6rf..  per  ton."  This 
sort  of  iron  was  that  which  in  die 
trade  was  known  by  the  designation 
of  scrap  iron,  and  the  duty  in  ques- 
tion  he  should  propose  to  reduce 
to  112«.  a  ton.  If  he  were  to  make 
too  great  a  difference  between 
the  duties  on  the  two  sorts  cft 
iron,  there  would  be  an  endeavour 
to  bring  all  the  species  under  the 
dpention  of  the  duty  affbcting  this 
inferior 
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iolerior  ^iescription.  With  regard 
to  the  timber-trade,  he  was  sur- 
prised that  the  honourable  gent. 
(Mr.  Hume),  who  had  the  other 
night  presented  a  strong  petition 
to  the  house  in  favour  of  the  re- 
duction of  the  duty  on  Cape  wines, 
on  the  ground  of  their  being  the 
production  of  one  of  our  own 
colonies,  should  now  argue,  in  fact, 
gainst  the  protection  afforded  to 
the  timber  trade  of  Canada.  Why, 
he  must  recollect  that  Canadian 
timber,  considering  that  it  grew 
in  one  of  our  own  colonies,  and 
was  transported  in  our  own  ships, 
was  a  most  valuable  trade  to  Great 
Britain:  and  as  a  further  argu- 
ment why  tlie  existing  duties  on 
other  timber  should  not  be  fur- 
ther reduced,  he  (Mr.  Huskisson) 
^ould  just  observe,  that  there 
was  no  trade  which,  by  reason  of 
increased  demand,  liad  lately  at- 
tained a  more  improved  and  pros- 
perous condition  than  the  trade  in 
Baltic  timber.  His  right  hon* 
friend  the  president  of  the  board 
of  l^ade  would  shortly  be  able  to 
consider  the  proper  steps  to  be 
taken  for  equalizing  the  duties  on 
timber,  which,  he  believed,  would 
be  the  same  as  those  that  were 
now  pursued  in  Ireland,  where 
the  mode  of  estimating  such  duties 
was  by  tale,  instead  o£  by  estima- 
tion, of  the  quantity  of  timber 
contained  in  any  given  number  of 
planks.  In  concmision',  the  right 
hon.  gentlemen  begged  to  repeat, 
that  he  could  not  accede  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  hon.  member 
for,  Montrose,  inasmuch  a9|io  trade 
was  more  flourishing  at  present 
than  the  rival  trade  (as,  with  re- 
spect to  Canada,  it  might  be  cal- 
lei^  of  Baltic  timber. 

,  The  house  then  resumed ;  and 
the  chairman  having  reported  pro- 


gress the  report  was  ordered  to 
be'received  on  Monday  next. 

llie  dissenters'  marriage  bill 
was  then  read  a  second  time,  and 
ordered  to  be  •committed  on  Tues- 
day next. — Adjourned. 

House  of  Lords,  March  Z9, — 
Lord  Holland  presented  a  petition 
in  favour  of  the  equitable  loan  bill, 
from  45  poor  persons  who  had 
suffered  loss,  in  consequence  of 
pawnbrokers*  shops  being  burned, 
and  particularly  by  a  fire  which 
destrpyed  the  premises  of  a  pawn- 
broker in  Saffron-hill.  Only  two 
of  the  persons  from  whom  the  pe- 
tition came,  his  lordship  observed, 
had  been  capable  of  writing  their 
pames;  the  rest  had  signed  by 
their  mark.  These  poor  people 
had  suffered  considerable  loss  of 
property,  and  complained  of  the 
high  rate  of  interest  which  they 
had  to  pay  to  pawnbrokers,  The 
noble  lord  read  a  letter  from  the 
person  from  whom  he  had  received 
the  petition,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  the  rate  of  interest  paid  to 
pawnbrokers  was  200  per  cent. 
He  was  himself  far  from  wishing 
to  encroach  upon  those  general 
principles  which  favoured  compe-. 
tition,  and  the  right  of  every  one 
to  speculate  with  his  own  money ; 
but  he  thought  it  his  duty,  con- 
sidering the  situation  of  the  pe- 
titioners, to  call  the  attention  of 
their  lordships  to  the  statementa 
in  the  petition. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said,, 
that  the  pawnbrokers  had  reduced 
the  rate  of  interest  they  used  to 
charge. 

After  some  conversation  be- 
tween Lord  Holland  and  Lord 
Lauderdale,  the  petition  was'  laid 
on  the  table. 

House  of  Commons,  Mar*  29.— 

Mr,   Canning    poyed    that    the 

house. 
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home,  «t  its  risitig  to^morrdw, 
should  adjourn  to  Thursday,  die 
14th  of  ApriL — Orderfd. 

Mr,  Huskis$Qii  rose,  with  great 
regret,  to  call  the  attention  o£  the 
house  to  a  subject  that  was  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  com* 
niercial  interests  of  this  empircj 
but  which,  in  consequence,  .he 
apprehended,  of  some  miscon* 
struction  that  prevailed  among 
certain  classes  in  this  country,  in 
respect  of  a  legislative  proceeding 
of  the  last  session,  repealing  the 
€onibinati<m  laws,  seemed  likely 
tt>  be  attended  wUh  most  inconve* 
nient  and  dangerous,  consequences. 
He  certainly  considered  that  the 
parties  immediately  interested  in 
that  proceeding  had  been  subse- 
quently acting  under  a  miscon- 
struction of  the  intentions  of  the 
legislature:  and  in  the  motion  with 
which  he  meant  to  conclude  this 
evening*  he  did  not  propose  to 
surest  that  the  old  laws  against 
the  combinations  of  workmen  and 
labourers  against  their  employers 
should  be  again  put  in  force. 
Those  laws  were,  many  of  tbem« 
pppressive  and  cruel  in  their  ope- 
ration on  workmen;  and  he  had 
always  advocated  the  principle  of 
allowing  every  man  to  dispose  of 
his  labour  to  the  best  advantage, 
which  principle  they  in  very  many 
instances  directly  violated.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  then 
proceeded  to  advert  to  the  bringing' 
in  of  the  5th  of  George  IV.  c.  95, 
and  to  the  avowed  objects  of  that 
bill.  He  felt  himself  bound  to 
admit,  that  in  principle  those  ob- 
jects seemed  to  be  perfectly  fair 
and  proper  to  be  established  as 
beCjween  workmen  and  their  em-, 
ployers ;  but  he  was  satisfied  that 
they  were  not  so  in  practice. 
Moreover,  he  doubted  whether 


the  aec  in  quesiion,  as  long  i|8  it 
should  continue  to  exist,  would 
not  have  a  strong  tendency  to  keep 
up  between  workmen  and  their 
employers  a  spirit,  on  one  side  of 
^larm,  on  the  other  of  distrust. 
But  he  wished  to  review  the  course 
and  effect  of  that  proceeding.  It 
commenced  by  amotion  introduced 
by  an  hon.  gentleman  on  the  op- 
po^te  side  of  the  house,  who 
pointed  out  the  hardships  to  which, 
under  the  then  subsisting:  laws, 
journeymen  and  others  were  liable ; 
and  there  could  be  no  doubt,  that 
in  too  many  cases,  those  laws  were 
in  a  great  degree  unjust  and  pre- 
judicial in  Uieir  operation.  A 
committee  was  certainly  granted 
to  the  motion  of  the  honourable 
gentleman,  in  which  it  was  proposed 
to  go  largely  into  evidence  and 
inquiries  on  these  topics.  It  was 
a  very  full  committee,  consisting 
of  about  fifly  members;  and  it 
undoubtedly  examined  a  vast  va- 
riety of  evidence  upon  all  questions 
connected  with  the  main  intention 
of  its  labours.  The  result  of  those 
labours  was  —  not  that  a  report 
was  made  to  that  house,  (which^ 
as  he  thought,  would  have  been 
the  most  desirable  course,)  stating 
the  grounds  upon  which  the  com- 
mittee, bad  come  to  the  conclusion 
of  recommending  the  introduction 
of  their  bill,  and  thereby  affording 
to  the  public,  and  in  a  more 
especial  manner  to  parliament,  the 
necessary  information  as  to  the 
motives  which  induced  them  to 
recommend  such  a  change  of  the 
existing  law;  but  the  result  was, 
that  the  committee  adopted  finally 
a  string  of  resolutions  which  in- 
volved no  such  statement  whatever. 
He  should; inform  the  house  that 
he  (Mr.  Huskisson)  was  himself  a 
member  of  that  committee ;  and 
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perhaps  he  ought  to  mention  that 
cir>;tiinstance  with  cooBiderable  re- 
gret, owing  to  the  fact  of  nunierous 
other  engagements  and  avocations 
of  an  official  nature,  in  which  he 
was  all  that  time  extremely  busied, 
having  prevented  him  from  paying 
that  degree  of  attention  to  the 
business  of  the  committee  which 
he  could  have  wished  to  do,  and 
which  the  importance  of  its  inqui- 
ries most  undoubtedly  demanded. 
To  the  same  causes  he  must  refer 
the  indulgence  of  the  house,  while 
he  stated  that  they  had  equally 
precluded  him,  when  the  bill  in 
question  was   brought    into   the 
house,  from  considering  it  with  all 
the  attention  and  care  in  its  various 
stages  that  it  deserved  to  be  con-' 
sidered  with.     And  he  might  go 
further,  and  express  his  regret  that 
tiiose  of  its  enactments  which  were 
oi  a  legal  nature  had  not,  possibly, 
been  discussed  with  all  the  techni- 
cal knowledge  which  might  have 
been  beneficially  applied  to  them  by 
Ihose  hon.  and  learned  fViends  of 
his,  of  whose  professional  learning 
in  ordinary  cases  government  had 
the  benefit.     The  consequence  of 
all  this  had  been,  that  some  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  which  after- 
wards passed  into  an  act,  were  of 
a  very  extraordinary  nature.   Not 
only  did  the  bill  repeal  **  all"  former 
statutes  relative  to  combinations 
and  conspiracies  of  workmen,  but 
it  even  provided  that  no  proceed- 
ings should  be  had  at  common  law 
on  account  of  any  such  combina- 
tion, meeting,conspiracy ,  or  uniting' 
together  of  journeymen,  &c.,  for, 
ill  fact,  almost  any  purpose :  and 
thus,  by  one  clause,  it  went  to 
preclude  thepossibility  of  applying 
ariy  legal  remedy  to  a  state  of 
things  which  might  become,  and 
whkh  had  since  become,  a  great 


puMic  etil.    Now  (his  &ct  was 
the  more  curious,  inasmuch  a»  the 
hon.  member  who  introduced  the 
bill  into  parliament,  had  himself 
taken  occasion  to  state,  both  in 
that  house  and  in  the  eommittee, 
on  what  he  considered  to  be  legal 
autbority,~-<and  he  (Mr.  Huskw* 
son)  in  common,  he  was  sure,  with 
every  honourable  gentleman  who 
heard   him,  would  readily  allow 
that  the  honourable  member  for 
Peterborough  (Mr.  Scarlett)  was 
indeed  high  legal  authority*-- that 
if  all  the  statutes  relative  to  com* 
binations  were  to  be  repealed,  he 
thought    the    operation    of    die 
common  law  alone  would  be  quite 
sufBcient  to  repress,  among  work- 
men, any  dangerous  and  injurious 
tendency  improperly  or  violently 
to  combine  against  their  masters. 
The  bill  itself,  however,  repealing 
forty  or  fifty  acts  of  parliament, 
and  in  this  singular  manner  patting 
aside  the  common  law  altogether, 
was  brought  into  the  home  at  a 
late  period  of  the  session ;  passed 
through  its  first  stage,  subsequent 
to  the  first  reading,  on  Wednesday, 
the  M  of  June ;  and  on  Saturday, 
the  5th  of  June,  only  four  days 
after  the  secoijid  reading,  and  in 
the  same  week,  was  read  a  third 
time  and  passed,  without  any  dis«* 
cussion.    The  measure  was  tfaere>- 
fore  hurried  on  with    as    much 
expedition  as  was  usually  applied 
to  the  most  pressing  bills.      To 
the  honourable  gentleman  himaelf 
he   imputed  no  blame  for    thiia 
speedily  his  bill  dirouffh  die  house 
of  commons.     Looking    to    the 
advanced  period  of  the  session, 
and  the  discussion  which  it  had 
received  in  die  committee,  it  was 
natural  enough  that    he   should 
desire  it  to  go  dirough  the  house 
with  an  this  expedition.  Butsmoe 

the 
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the  fNttiiiig  of  tbe  aet  in  qttostimi, 
it  had  faaf^ned  to  faim  in  his  ofR- 
dd  capacity  to  receive  information 
of  the  conduct  adopted  by  bodies 
of  vorkmen  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  They  were,  many 
of  them,  very  painful  accounts; 
and  to  a  right  hon.  friend  of  hid  (Mr. 
Peel),  numerous  reports  had  been 
forwarded,  detailing  acts  of  outrage 
and  violence,  on  the  part  of  work- 
men combined  against  employers, 
of  the  tnost  disgraceful  character. 
His  right  honourable  friend  had 
permitted  him  to  inspect  those 
reports;  and  he  could  state  that 
they  manifested,  in  all  those  classes 
of  workmen  who  had  misconceived 
the  real  object  of  the  legislature 
in  the  late  act,  a  disposition  to 
combine  against  the  masters,  and 
a  tendency  to  proceedings  destruc- 
tive of  the  property  and  business 
of  the  latter,  which,  if  left  to 
itself,  and  permitted  to  remain 
unchecked,  must  terminate  in  pro- 
ducing the  greatest  mischiefs  to 
the  country.  Indeed,  those  mis- 
chiefs  were  rapidly  growing  in 
some  districts  to  so  alarming  a 
pitch,  that  if  their  progress  were 
not  speedily  repressed  and  inter- 
rupted, they  would  very  soon  be- 
come ri^ther  a  subject  for  his  right 
honourable  friend  to  deal  with  in 
the  exercise  of  his  official  functions, 
than  for  him  (Mr.  Huskisson)  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  house  to, 
in  this  manner.  These  things 
eoold  not  remain  much  longer  in 
their  present  omdition,  unless  par- 
liament should  interfere  to  jj^ce' 
them  on  a  different  footing;  for 
otherwise,  his  right  hon.  fritod 
(Mr.  Peel) — armed  as  he  was  by 
the  state,  with  the  authority  of 
eaOing  into  aid  the  civil  power 
(where  that  proceedmg  was  ren- 
dend  necessary  by  the  urgency  of 


the  ease)^  for  the  protection  of 
the  property  and  liberty  of  the 
king's  subjects  —must  so-interpose 
against  what  he  (Mr.  Huskisson) 
could  not  but  consider  a  very 
formidable  conspiracy  in  certain 
bodies  of  men,  calculated  to  place 
that  liberty  and  property,  and 
perhaps  life  itself,  in  great  jeopardy, 
as  regarded  certain  individuals 
who  employed  large  numbers  of 
labourers  and  journeymen.  But 
by  a  timely  inquiry  into,  and 
consideration  of,  this  subject,  par- 
liament might  be  enabled  to  deal 
with  it  as  with  a  question  merely 
of  commercial  polity.  He  wished 
to  treat  it  as  a  question,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  the  freedom  of  labour^ 
looking  to  the  right  which  every 
man  naturally  claimed  to  exercise 
over  his  own  labour;  and  on  the 
other,  as  a  question  upon  the  effect 
of  those  principles  that  had  for- 
merly prevailed  in  this  country 
with  regard  to  the  right  in  those 
claiming  this  freedom  of  labour  of 
interfering  with,  and  exercising  a 
control  over,  parlies  largely  em- 
ploying such  labour.  But  he  must 
beg  to  repeat  his  conviction,  that 
if  parliament  did  not  very  soon 
interfere  to  reconsider  the  whole  of 
this  question,  in  all  these  branches^ 
they  would  find  that  the  evil  which 
was  already  existing  would  quickly 
attain  an  extremely  mischievous 
height.  They  would  then  be 
obliged  to  apply  to  it  other  means 
and  another  remedy.  If  such 
should  unfortunately  ever  be  the 
case,  he  did  hope  that  his  right 
hon.  friend  would  not  only  not  be 
backward  to  employ  those  means 
and  diat  power  with  which  he  was 
vested  for  the  removal  of  the  evil 
he  spoke  of,  but  that  the  right  hon. 
gent,  would,  if  necessary,  amply  to 
parliament  to  be  ftirmriiea  with 
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further  powers  to  prevent  the 
baneful  operation  of  a  tyranny  (as 
he,'  Mr.  Huskisson,  must  call  it), 
that  was  now  exercised  over  a 
great  proportion  of  the  property, 
and  the  liberty  of  some  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects,  iii  many  parts 
of  the  country*  While  he  thus 
designated  the  character  of  those 
combinations  which  had  been  so 
extensively  formed  by  men  who 
were  obviously  proceeding  alto- 
gether in  error,  he  did  trust,  that 
on  account  of  what  he  had  been 
sayings  he  should  not  be  consider- 
ed as  a  person  who  was  at  all 
hostile — nay,  who  was  not  friendly 
:— to  the  right  of  labour— to  the 
right  which  every  man,  generally 
speaking,  had  to  dispose  of  his 
labour  and  skill  to  the  best  advan- 
)tage,  or  as  he  might  think  proper. 
As  a  general  principle,  he  un- 
doubtealy  thought  that  every  man 
had  a  fair  inherent  right  to  carry 
his  own  labour  to  whatever  mar- 
ket he  liked ;  and  so  to  make  the 
best  of  it.  And  accordingly,  he 
had  always  maintained  that  labour 
was  the  poor  man's  capital.  But 
Ihen,  on  the  other  hand,  he  must 
as  strenuously  contend  for  the 
perfect  freedom  of  those  who  were 
to  give  employment  to  that  la- 
bour. Their's  was  the  property 
which  rendered  that  labour  neces- 
sary; their's  was  the  machinery 
on  which  that  labour  has  to  be 
employed  ;  their's  was  the  capital 
by  which  its  employment  was  to 
be  paid  for.  At  least,  therefore, 
they  were  entitled  to  an  equal  free- 
dom of  action.  And  Uiat  pro- 
perty, that  machinery,  and  that 
capital  ought  to  be  as  sacred  and 
unfettered  ^  the  labour  which 
was  the  admitted  property  of  the 
workman.  If  their  right  and  title 
and  freedom  in  all  these  matters 


could  not  be  sustained;  so  neither 
could  there  be  kept  and  retained 
in  the  country  the  means  of  em- 
ploying labour;  and  the  workmen 
themselves  would  be  the  victims 
pf  a  delusive  system  of  attempted 
influence  and  intimidation  over 
the  employers.  He  would  not 
unnecessarily  detain  the  house  by 
entering  at  any  length  into  details 
to  show  that  such  a  system  was, 
in  several  quarters,  being  now 
acted  iipon.  Meetings  had  been 
held  and  associations  formed  in 
different  parts  of  the  country, 
which,  if  persevered  in  and  pro- 
secuted successfully,  must  termi- 
nate in  the  ruin  and  destruction 
of  the  very  men  who  were  parties 
to  them.  Now  as  to  the  indivi- 
duals who  had  adopted  measures 
of  this  kind,  it  might  not  be  im- 
material to  advert  to  one  or  two 
papers  that  he  held  in  his  hand, 
which  pretty  clearly  developed 
what  were  their  own  views,  and 
what  their  own  proposals,  in  re- 
spect of  this  right  which  they  had 
assumed  of  interference  with  the 
property  and  the  concerns  of  their 
employers.  The  first  which  he 
had  with  him  was  entitled  *'  The 
articles  of  regulation  of  the  ope- 
rative colliers  of  Lanark  and  Dum- 
barton." The  second  was  a  simi- 
lar production  of  *^  The  Ayrshire 
association:"  and  he  could  pro- 
duce a  great  number  of  such  rules 
9nd  articles  and  regulations,  each 
body  of  them  absolutely  forming 
as  regular  a  constitution  as  any 
of  those  which  we  were  now  al- 
most daily  reading  of  as  arising 
from  the  new  governments  that 
were  springing  up  in  eveiy  part 
of  the  world.  These  associations 
had  their  delegates,  their  presi- 
dents, their  committees  of  mani^^ 
ment,  and  every  other  sort  of  func- 
tionary 
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tmnary  oompriaed  in  Ae  pkn  of  a 
government.    By  the  9tii  article 
of «one  of  the  sets  of  regulations, 
it  was  provided,  *'  that  the  dele- 
gates from  all  die.dififerent  works 
should  assemble  at  one  and  the. 
same  place  *'  on  certain  stated  oc- 
casions :  so  that  the  house  would 
perceive  this  provision  regarded 
not  a  combination  of  all  the  work- 
men of  one  employer  against  him, 
or  even  of  one  whole  trade  against 
tlie  masters ;  but  something  more 
formidable  and  extensive   in   its 
nature  —  namely,     a    systematic 
union  of  the  workmen  of  many 
different  trades,  and  a  delegation 
from  each  of  them  to  one  central 
meeting.     Thus  there  was  esta- 
blished, as  against  the  employers, 
a  formal  system  of  delegation — a 
kind  of  federal  republic,  all  the 
trades  being  represented  by  dele- 
gates, forming  a  sort  of  congress. 
Another  regulation  was    to   this 
effect — "  Each  delegate  shall  be 
paid  out  of  his  own  work"  (the  eam- 
mgs  which  he  was  to  be  permitted 
to  make,  and  of  which  a  portion 
was  subscribed  by  every  member 
having  employment  for  the  pur- 
poses of  these  associations),  "  with 
these  exceptions  only— the  pre- 
sident" (or  the  head  of  this  go-' 
vernment),   "  the  secretary,  and 
the  treasurer  are  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  general    funds.**      "  The 
delegates     are    elected    for    six 
months,  and  may  be  re-elected." 
So  that   here   was  a  tax  levied 
upon  each  workman  for  the  main- 
tenance of  general  funds  appli- 
cable   to   purposes   of  this   mis- 
chievous character.    But  he  would 
next  particularly  call  the  attention 
of  the  house  to  the  11th  article; 
inasmuch   as  it  very  clearly  de- 
monstrated tlie  real  meaning  and 
intentions  of  the   societies   thus 


constituted.     **  It  is  the  duty  of 
these  delegates,  first,  to  point  out* 
the  masters  they  dislike."    A  duty 
in  itself  sufficiently  dangerous  and 
illegal.     "  Secondly,  to  warn  such 
masters"— of  what?—"  of  the 
danger  in  which  they  are  placed 
in  consequence  of  this  combina- 
tion."    Here,   therefore,  was  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  danger  of 
such    associations,    admitted    by 
themselves.     But  let    the  house 
observe    what  followed:    "And, 
thirdly,  to  try  every  thing  which 
prudence  might  dictate    to    put 
them    (the  masters)    out  of  the 
trade  "  —  not,  let  it  be  observed, 
every   thing  which  fairness    and 
justice    might  dictate   to    work- 
men who  sought  really  to  obtain' 
a  redress  of  grievances ;  but  every 
Uiing  which   "  prudence"  might 
dictate.    In  such  a  position  "  pru- 
dence"   must  be  understood  as 
implying  merely   that  degree  of 
precaution  that  might  prevent  the 
"  union"     from    being    brought 
within  a  breach  of  the  law — soch 
as  the  crime  of  murder,  for  ex-^ 
ample.     Why,  was  it  fit,  or  right, 
or  reasonable,  that   persons  en-> 
gaged    in    commercid   or    other 
pursuits — such  as  mining,  for  ex- 
ample— should,   by  combinationa 
thus    organized,    and    advancing 
pretensions  of  Uiis  kind,  be  kept 
in   constant    anxiety    and   terror 
about  their  interests  and  property? 
In  order  to  show  how  regularly 
organized  these  bodies  were,  and 
how  they  proposed  to  exercise  the 
mischievous  tyranny  that  he  com- 
plained of,  over  such  masters  as' 
might  happen  to  be  placed  within 
the   sphere  of  their  control,   he' 
would  just  allude  to  the  13th  ar- 
ticle,:—" These  articles  may  be 
modified  and  altered  at  any  meet- 
ing of  the  delegates;  and  if  sanc- 
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tioned  at  such  meeting  by  two* 
thirds  of  the  delegates  present^ 
they  shall  be  finat/  The  power 
of  levying  money  from  all  the 
members  of  the  association  must 
be  left  to  the  general  committee." 
'  So  that  these  were  not  to  be  vo- 
luntary, but  compulsory  contri- 
butions, actually  "  levied ''  upon 
all  the  parties  to  the  union.  "  All 
laws  passed  at  the  meetings  of 
the  delegates  will  be  binding  on  all 
whom  those  delegates  represent." 
Now,  one  of  these  laws  was,  "  that 
there  should  never  be  allowed  to 
be  any  stock  of  coals  in  the  hands 
of  any  of  the  masters ;"  because, 
if  such  stocks  were  allowed,  they 
would  be  less  dependent  on  the 
workmen,  and  might  possess  some 
means  of  rescuing  themselves  from 
the  tyranny  and  control  of  this 
association  or  union.  Other  asso- 
ciations, however,  were  governed 
by  regulations,  if  possible,  more 
extraordinary.  One  of  these  re- 
gulations was,  that  no  man  coming 
into  any  given  district  or  county 
within  the  control  assumed  by 
the  associating  parties,  should  be 
allowed  to  work,  without  being 
previously  amerced  6L  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  funds  of  tlie  associa- 
tion. And  another  of  the  regula- 
tions was,  that  any  child  being 
permitted  to  work  or  assist  (as, 
for  instance,  a  man's  son),  should 
at  ten  years  old  be  reckoned  a 
quarter  of  a  man,  and  pay  a  pro-r 
portionable  amercement  accord- 
ingly. In  like  manner  it  was  pro- 
vided, that  any  man  being  cidled 
in  by  any  collier  to  his  assistance, 
should  not  be  at  liberty  to  work 
under  him,  unless  previously  adopt- 
ed, like  the  collier,  by  the  society, 
and  unless,  like  him,  he  should 
have  previously  paid  his  5L  Now 
in  this  part  of  the  empire  there 


could  mot  exist  any  doubt  what* 
ever,  looking  to  the  artificial  situ- 
ation in  which  this  country  was 
placed  in  regard  to  many  of  its 
institutions,  and  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  poor  laws,  that 
parties,  who  were  liable  some  day 
or  other  to  become  reversionariea 
on  that  immense  fond,  had  no  right 
to  take  measures  that  had  an  ob* 
vious  tendency  to  throw  them  on 
that  fund,  and  so  increase  the 
burden  which  its  support  imposed 
upon  the  country.  And,  without 
desiring  to  restrict  the  right  or 
choice  o(f  any  individuals  as  to  the 
legal  disposal  of  their  means,  he 
could  not  help  asking  whether  this 
amercement  of  5/.,  and  this  sub- 
scription of  Is,  a  week  to  the 
funds  of  the  association,  which 
every  member  of  it  was  called 
upon  to  pay  and  contribute,  would 
not  produce  to  each  of  the  parties, 
if  placed  in  a  saving  bank,  far  more 
beneficial  and  advantageous  re- 
sults? What  could  be  the  meaning 
or  motive  of  creating  all  those 
presidents,  and  permanent  com- 
mittees of  management,  if  there 
were  not  among  these  combinations 
many  persons  anxious  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  power  and  dis- 
tinction which  they  considered  the 
attainment  of  certain  posts  like 
these  would  confer  upon  them? 
And  was  it  not  in  human  nature 
almost  an  invariable  principle,  that 
in  all  contests  for  all  kinds  of 
power,  the  most  artful  were  those 
who  usually  obtained  their  object 
and  seated  themselves  in  places  of 
authority  ?  This  consideration 
rendered  it  still  more  necessary 
to  look  narrowly  at  the  constitu- 
tion of  these  assemblies.  Another 
of  their  rules  was,  that  every 
measure  to  be  adopted  should 
previottdy  undergo  a  full  dts- 
^      ctission. 
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<»B8ioDt  «nd    that    Uie  ihajtirity 
should  bind  ithere8t,--a  very  pro* 
per  rule  in  debating  societies,  no 
doubt ;  and  one,  he  believed,  very 
generally  adopted  in  them:  but  it 
was  one,  that  under  these  circum* 
stances  lie  could  not  approve^  as 
thinking  it  to  be,  in  its  conse- 
quences  and   application,  incon* 
sistent  with  that  power,  that  free* 
dom  in  all  external  control,  which 
the  masters  or  employers  were 
certaibly  entitled   to  in  the  ad* 
miniatration  and  management  d 
their  own  property.  That  he  (Mn 
HttskisBon)  had  not   over-stated 
either .  facts  or  their  possible  ef- 
fect, the  ftM  of  the  articles  from 
which  he  had  been  reading  would 
sufficiently    show:    it  was   con* 
ceived.  in  these  terms ; — '*  tliat  no 
operative,  being  a  member  of  this 
association,  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
engage  himself  for  any  given  time 
or  price,  without  the  consent  of 
the   committee  of  management." 
Why,  if  a  system  of  this  kind  was 
to  extend  itself  through  the  '^  ope- 
rative" population  engaged  in  all 
the  different  branches  of  mining, 
mann&ctures,     navigation,      and 
shipping  in  this  country,  in  what 
a  painful  situation  would  every 
body  concerned  be  placed  ?   Who 
would,  for  an  instant,  endure  a 
control  of  this  oppressive,  of  this 
destructive  nature  ?     Yet  such  a 
control,  under  the  prevalence  of 
such  principles,  might  exist :   and 
when  he   said  it  might  he  was 
sorry  to  add  that  it  did  exist.  For 
example,  it  existed  in  that  most 
important  branch  of  our  oommer* 
cial  greatness,  our  coasting  trade. 
There  had  been  a  society  formed^ 
called    tiie     '<  Seamen's    Union.'- 
Tbe  principle  and  object  of  this 
combination  had  been  promulgated 
in  the  form  of  a  little  dialogue-^not 


the  lets  intereatingi  be  it  observed^ 
oh  that  account,  to  those  whom 
they  were  addressed  to.     la  this, 
as  in  other  concerns,  it  seemed 
that  the  association  had  come  to 
tlie  determination  of  not  submit* 
tii^  to  the  authority  of  any  per* 
sons  whom  they  had  not  among 
themselves  appointed  or  approved. 
He  (Mr.  Huskisson)  would  here 
ask,  in  relation  to  doctrines  of  this 
sort,  how  it  would  be  possible  to 
carry  on  business  in  mining  con* 
cems,  for  example  if  the  work* 
men  themselves  should  have  ap* 
pointed  all  the  overseers  under 
whose  superintendence  they  were 
employed  ?     In'  the  same  manner, 
however,  it  appeared  that  they 
who  were  employed  as  seamen  in 
the  coasting  trade  would  not  put 
to  sea  unless  all  the  rest  of  the 
crew  were  members  of  their  unbn. 
Having  stated  to  the  house  that  it 
was  positively  one  of  the  articles 
agreed  upon  by  this  union  that 
men  thus  employed  shoiild  do  no* 
thing  which  diey  had  never  before 
been  called  upon  to  do  as  seamen 
(but  which  it  was  quite  evident  it 
might  be  very  material  on  parti* 
eular  emergencies  that  they  should 
do),  let  the  house  observe  the 
mischiefs  that  must  come  from 
such  a  regulation.  He  could  state 
to  them,  if  it  were  necessary,  a 
ease  that  had  occurred  very  re* 
cently,  in  which  a  vessel  (coal* 
laden)  got  on  a  sand-bank  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,    it  became 
necessary  to  have  her  ballast  shift* 
ed;  but  it  happened  that  one  of 
the  regulations  to  be  found  in  this 
dialogue  between  Tom  and  Harry, 
purported  that  it  was  unworthy  a 
seaman  to  assist  in  shifting  baUast. 
The  consequence  was,  that  on  the 
occasion  he  was  speaking  of,  all 
the  men  were  in  a  state  Si  insub«> 
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ordination    and   mutiny;    azid  if 
Bonie  crafb  had  not  come  up  to  the 
vessdi's  aasiBtance,  it  was  impossi- 
ble   to   say    what    consequences 
might  have  ensued  to  her.     As 
soon    as    the  •  ballast   had    been 
shifted  by  the  craft's  hands,   the 
men^  .  immediately    returned    to 
their  duty,  and  navigated  the  ves* 
sel  as  before.     What  was  the  re- 
sult of  their  refusj^  to  shift  the 
ballast,  however  ?  ^    The  men  in 
the  craft  who  had  performed  that 
service  claimed  salvage.     A  sum 
of  200i.  was  awarded  to  them  on 
account  of  salvage,  which  of  course 
the  owners  were  obliged  to  pay, 
the  salvors  themselves  unanimous- 
ly declaring  that  the  danger  of  the 
ship  and  cargo  salved  was  occa- 
sioned by,  in  fact,  the  adherence 
of  the  crew  to  one  of  the  rules  of 
this  Seamen's  Union.     If  any  man 
after  this,  could  be  fbund  to  affirm 
that  such  principles  and  such  con- 
duct were  not  matter  for  the  in- 
terference of  parliament,  he  (Mr, 
Huskisson)  would  only  say,  that 
parliament  had  better  at  once  re- 
sign every  idea  of  giving  any  pro- 
tection at   all  to  any  species  of 
property.     He  was  really  notsur* 
prised,  notwithstanding,  when  he 
looked  at  the  way  in  which  this 
act  of  last  session  was  worded, 
and  the  artful  misconstruction  that 
might  easily  be  put  upon  it  by 
those  who  best  knew  how  to  mis* 
lead  and  deceive  the  men  who  had 
engaged  in  these    combinations^ 
that  those  men  should  have  erro* 
lieously  supposed  their  proceed- 
ings to  be  warranted  under  this 
act.     The  act,  as  he  had  before 
intimated,  repealed  all  former  sta- 
tutes, and  so  on ;  and  then  enact- 
ed that  no  proceedings  at  common 
law  should  be  had  by  reason  of 
any  combinations  or  conqiiracies 


of  workmen  formierly  punishable 
under  those  repealed  statutes. 
The  house  would  perceive  that 
the  second  section  declared,  **  that 
journeymen,  workmen,  and  other 
persons,  who  shall  hereafter  enter 
into  any  combination  to  obtain 
higher  rates  of  wages,"  and  so 
forth ;  "  or  to  Regulate  the  mode 
of  carrying  on  any  manufacture, 
trade,  or  business,  or  the  manage-** 
ment  thereof,  shall  not  be  subject 
or  liable  to  any  indictment  or  pro- 
secution for  a  criminal  conspiracy 
or  combination,  or  to  any  other 
proceeding  or  punishment  what- 
ever, or  under  the  common  sta- 
tute law."  Would  not  any  body 
on  reading  this  sentence,  suppose 
it  was  something  really  fit  and 
almost  commendable  for  workmen 
to  combine  and  conspire  together  to 
regulate  and  control  the  manage- 
ment of  any  manufacture  ?  And  ac- 
cordingly, (without  imputing  on 
the  ftamers  of  the  bill  the  slightest 
idea  on  their  parts  that  such  a 
misapprehension  could  ever  be 
entertained),  he  did  not  doubt  that 
a  great  proportion  of  the  asso- 
ciated and  combined  workmen  in 
the  country  did  actually  brieve, 
that  so  fiur  from  violating  the  law, 
this  clause  proved  that  they  had 
been  only  pursuing  a  coarse  that 
was  strictly  conformable  with  the 
meaning  of  the  legislature.  I^ 
then,  it  was  only  to  set  these  men 
right,  it  would  be  highly  proper 
that  some  inquiry  should  be  forth- 
with instituted  with  this  view,  and 
that  the  committee  charged  to 
make  it,  -  should  report  to  die 
house  what  would  be  the  most 
eligible  steps  to  be  adopted  in 
consequence.  He  would  next 
offer  a  word  or  two  on  the  fifth 
section  of  the  same  act.  That 
provided,  not  that  any  such  obni- 
r.       .u  r^r  bination 
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buMlioDor  coi»pirac|r  should  be 
visited  with  any  piuiisbment,  or 
be  made  matter  of  legal  cogni- 
zance,  but  *<  that   if  any   person 
shall  hereafter  by  threats  ^eter  a 
man  from  lias  hiring,  or  engage  in 
any  combination  or  conspiracy  to 
destroy   any   machinery,    goods, 
wares,  or  merchandises,  he  shall, 
upon  being  convicted  of  such  of- 
ioice  before  a  magistrate,  on  the 
evidence  of  any  two  witnesses,  be 
punished  with  two  months*  impri- 
sonment."   Now,  it  surely  did  not 
requhre  an^  act  of  parliament  (he 
was  speakmg,  however,  in  the  pre- 
sence   of   his   hon.  and  learned 
friend  the  attorney-general,  who 
would    correct    him    if  he    was 
wrong)  to  declare  that  to  deter  a 
man  by  threats  from  his  hiring,  or 
to  destroy,  or  combine  and  con- 
spire for  the  destruction  of  goods 
or  machinery,  was  an  offence  to  be 
made  punishable  in  a  certain  way, 
upon  conviction.     Such  acts  were 
already  offences  by  the  law  of  the 
•land,   independent  of  any  thing 
like  combination;  and  in  so  far, 
at  least,  the  declarations  and  pro* 
visions  of  this  act  were  quite  su* 
pererogatory.     By  the  law  of  the 
land  some  of  these  offences  would 
be  actual  felonies ;  others  high  mis- 
demeanours. It  was  equally  extra- 
ordinary that  the  act  should  re- 
quire the  conviction  to  be  on  the 
oath  of  two  witnesses — two  wit* 
nesses   being   necessary  only   in 
cases  of  high  treason  and  penury  ; 
and  that  the  punishment  shouJd 
be  limited  to    two    months'  im- 
priscmment.     Therefore,  here  was 
a  law  that  contemplated  certain 
offences  which  had  in  themselves 
nothing  (necessarily)  to  do  with 
the    offence    of  combinations  — 
which  regarded    quite    different 
questions*    But  under  this  act--* 
1825. 


«  plotting  together  fer  the  de» 
struction  of  machinery"— threat- 
ening even,  which  proceeded   to 
menace  of  life  or  property,  were 
no  longer  any    criminal  offence 
whatever ;  and  thus,  by  repealing 
the  combinaticm  laws,  the  acts  of 
plotting  and  threatening  were  ren- 
dered no  criminal  offences  at  all.- 
Under    these    circumstances    he 
must  consider   that   the   law  of 
which  he  halt  been  speaking  was 
not  adequate  to  put  down  an  evil 
which  was  increasing  to  so  for- 
midable an  extent ;  not  the  evil  of 
committing  the  other  offences  to 
which  the  act  had  so  particularly 
adverted,  but  the  evil  of  workmen 
being  permitted  to  plot,  and  the 
bold  open  avowal  of  their  inten- 
tention  to  carry  such  permission 
(as  they  presumed  it  to  be)  into 
effect,  in  the  kind  of  manner  he 
had  pointed  out  to  the  notice  of 
the  house — a  manner,  the   most 
destructive,  perhaps,  which  it  was 
in  their  power  to  devise,  to  the 
property    of  their  masters    and 
employers.     He  did  conceive  that 
if  these  misguided  men  could  be 
induced,  for  one  moment,  to  reflect 
upon  what  must  be  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  the  course  they 
were  pursuing,  they  must  see  that 
such  a  course  of  projceeding,  if 
continued,  would  render  it  impos- 
sible for  any  body  to  embark  his 
capital  under   risks  so  great  as 
those  which  he  had  pointed  out ; 
or  to  submit  its  application  to  a 
system  of  tyranny  and  control  that 
nobody  with  capital  would  for  a 
moment  choose   to  endure.      If 
they  would  reflect  on  these  facts, 
they  would  perceive  the  impossi- 
bility of  dieir  being  led  at  liberty 
to  pursue  the  career  of  violence 
and  combination  in   which  they 
were  now  proceeding;  and  that 
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they  most  soon  cease  altogetker 
to  procure  employment  for  their 
own  subsistence.     For  so  soon  as 
they  persevered  in  their  measures, 
capital  must  desert  the  districts 
in  whidi  they  nvere  carried  on; 
and  tdtimately,    unless  the  erS 
wasarrestedi  die  kingdom  itself 
for  other  countries.    He  would 
only  add>  that  he  would  recom- 
mend to  those  who  employed  nu* 
merous  workmen,  Hot  li§^tly  to 
submit  to  such  extravagant  pre- 
tensions, and  to  feel  assured,  that 
if  the  present  prevailing  misoon- 
struction  of  the  law  should  be 
thought  by  the  workmen  to  justify 
those  pretensions,  the  magistrates 
would  give  the  masters  their  sup- 
port against  any  such  demands. 
If  that  support  should  be  found 
sdU  inadequate,   his   right  faon. 
iUend  would  not  fail  to  afford 
them  such  further  assistance  as 
might  be    necessary  to    protect 
than  from  those  measures  which 
had  so  fatal  a  tendency  to  destroy 
the  property  of  the  employers,  and 
to  dry  up  the  sources  of  labour  to 
the  workmen.     In  what  state  the 
law  as  to  combinations  should  be 
put — whether  the  last  act,  repeal- 
mg  all  the  old  statutes,  should  in 
its  turn  be  repealed  altogether,  or 
not,  he  was  not  at  present  prepared 
to  suggest,  and  had  not  in  his  own 
mind  ^termined :  but  the  neces- 
sity for  inquiry  did  not  seem  on 
that  account  the  less  urgent.    He 
should  be  very  sorry  to  see  all 
tbose  laws,  which  were  formerly 
in  force  on  these  subjects,  renew* 
ed;  but  it  might  be  extremdy 
well  worth  their  consideration  to 
ascertain  whether  something   at 
least  more  definite  and- effectual 
than  the  existing  statute  could  not 
be  devised — something  that  might 
prevent  the  evil  he  luid  been  de- 


scribing from  extendiBg  itself  anjr 
further  than  the  pmnt  to  which  it 
had  abreadv  arrived.    This  was  a 
question  that  deserved  the  most 
serious  .attention  of  the  house.   I n 
the  mean  time,  he  felt  that  in 
having  submitted  these  matters  to 
their    consideration,  and    calling 
upon  them  in  virtue  of  the  sttua- 
don  which  he  had  die  honour  to 
fill,  to  give  a  more  effectual  pro- 
tection, forthwith,  to  the  property 
employed  in  the  hire  and  appli- 
cation of  labour,  and  also  to  the 
labour  applied  to  the  in^rovement 
and  increase  of  property,  he  was 
acting  conscientiously  in  the  dis- 
charge of  what  he  bielieved  to  be 
his  public  duty.     He  did  still  in- 
dulge tl\e  hope,  that  by  the  timely 
interference  of  parliament    they 
might  yet  prevent  that  interrup- 
tion to  the  public  peace,  which 
must  infallibly  be  the  consequence 
of  their  remaming  any  longer  in- 
active spectators  of   a  mischief 
that  was.  rapidly  inereasing,  and 
that  if  not  speedily  arrested,  must 
be  followed  by  the  most  disastrous ' 
results.'  He    had   trusted,   that 
whatever  mi^t  be  th^  first  ebul- 
liuon  of  the  feelings  of  the  work- 
men on  finding  tliemselves  eman- 
cipated from  some  of  the  grievous 
restraints  imposed-  by  the  old  laws 
in  question  on  their  industry  and 
encouragement,  their   own  good 
sense  would  have  instruoted  them 
to  withdraw  from  a  path  so  fraught 
with  difiicultiesand dangers  as  £at 
which  they  had  so  unwisely  adopt- 
ed.   That  anticipadon  he  could 
now,  unhappily,  no  longer  induloe. 
It  was  wiUi  die  hope  of  thereby 
doing  justice  to  both  parties— -  the 
workmen  and  their  employers—^ 
that  he  now  moved  "  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  select  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  effect  of  the  act 
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of  the  5th  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  ^5,  in 
respect  to  the  conduct  of  work« 
men  and  others  in  di£^ent  parts 
of  the  united  kingdom :  and  to 
report  4o  this  house  their  opinion* 
as  to  how  &r  it  may  be  necessary 
to  repeal  or  amend  the  provinonr 
of  the  said  act.'^  He  was  «waTi& 
that  in  making  this  motion  -hk 
might  expose  himself  to  much' 
obloquy;  and  the  expression  of 
mnch  dissatisfaction  amo6g  some 
of  the  parties  it  related  to;  and 
particnlarly  in  a  place  where  hst 
was  most  anxious  to  stand'  well,. 
and  among  those  who  had  vent 
him  to  that  house.  However  this 
might  be,  he  had  only  to  do  his 
duty  fearlessly  and  properly  ;  and 
he  had  no  doubt  that  upon  a  litde 
reflection,  the  same  parties  woidd^ 
be  among  those  who  would  ieel 
most  obhged  to  him  for  having^ 
in  this  instance  at  least,  performw 
ed  it. 

Mr.  Hume,  having  watched  with 
great  care  the  progress  of  the  act 
m  question,  entered  into  a  defence 
of  the  conduct  pursued  by  the 
committee  which  had  framed  the 
original  bill.  At  the  same  time 
be  should  be  very  sorry  not  to  de«« 
clare  now,  as  he, -had  done  before, 
that  in  his  view  cf  the  matter  the 
workman  referred  to  had  very 
much  misconducted  themselves. 
To  the  eomn^ittee,  two  courses  oi 
inquiry  presented  themselves,  first, 
as  to  the  effect  of  proceedings  inv 
stituted  against  workmen  under 
the  old  combination  statutes  ;  and, 
secondly,  as  to  the  effect  of  pro- 
ceeding against  them  at  common 
law:  and  every  member  of  the 
otnmnittee  was  agreed  that  the 
proceedings  at  Oornmon  law  were 
tenfold  more  oppressive  than  un- 
der the  statutes.  The  honourable 
gentleman  then  recapitulated  the 


substance  of  the  reeolutidnB' which 
the  committee  had  sent  in  to  iIkb^ 
house;  Mid  whidt^ere  this  founda- 
tion of  !the  bilL  He  vindicated 
the  tenouT  and  hmginge  of  those 
resolutions;  observing  that  on 
Ibrmer  occasions  there  had  been 
combinations  of  a  mndi  more 
formidable  aatiire  than  any -the 
iSght  hoinonrable  gentieman  had 
td**night  mentioned,  Idiou^  Uie 
<iorabination  laws  ffete  then  in 
feroe ;  as,  for  itMtance,  in  I>ubl2ti, 
where  there  was  a  combination  of 
SO  trades,  and  the  workmen  of 
the  one  assisted  the'  odiers«H:he 
curiiers  aiding  the  carpenters,  lithd 
so  on,  without  regard  to  the'^f- 
ference  of  occnpaiaons  nmotig  th^* 
combined  assodators.  "  Biit  that 
union  of  the  50*  trades  cotildnever 
have  subsisted  but  for  the  vety 
defective  state  of'  the  police  of 
Dublitt.  It^wbtild  be  proper  fbr 
the  house  taccusi^rthe  situation 
in  whidi  the  men  Irere  frequently 
placed  by  the  masters ;  and  they 
would  then  perceive  that  the  sitiia« 
tion  of  the  former  was  much  worse 
than  that  of  the  latter.  Some  fime 
since,  the  men  belonging  to  Mr. 
Dunlop's  house,  in  Glasgow,- be» 
came  discontetvted,  and  declined 
gouig  to  woik.^  Whiit'w^  tb^ 
consequence  ?  Mr.  Bunlop  snni* 
moned  a  meeting  of  the  ^hole 
body  of  manu&Gtuirers,  andp<»nt^ 
ed  out  to  diem  the  necessity  o# 
making  a  stand  agiunst  the  refrftc* 
tory  workmen.  It  was ''  resolved, 
that  if  those  individuals  did  not 
come  in  and  do  their  work,  tlie 
great  body  of  manufacturers,  Who 
employed  1S,000  men,  should  ^s- 
charge  every  individual  in  their 
service.  Now,  he  demanded  whe- 
ther that  was  fair  or  reasonable  on 
the  part  of  the  masters  7  Was  it 
fitting  that  guiltless  persons  should 
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.b!e..thus.  paniBhed  on  account  of 
others  who  might  have  misbehaved 
themselves?  On  the  Monday 
morning  afler  the  meeting,  the 
12,000  men  were  sent  away  ;  they 
were,  in  effect,  told,  "  If  you  can- 
not get  Dunlop*s  men  to  come  in 
and  execute  their  work,  we  will 
no  longer  employ  you."  Opposi- 
tion was,  of  course,  experienced 
against  such  a  proceeding;  but, 
notwithstanding,  the  masters  did 
by  pecseverence  get  the  better  of 
the  men.  Dunlop's  men,  and  all 
the  others,  were  obliged  to  come 
in  unconditionally;  and  this  far- 
■Iher  punishment  was  inflicted  on 
them — the  masters  said,  '*  By  the 
delay  in  our  business^  we  have  lost 
so  much,  and  that  shall  be  repaid 
by  you,  by  a  deduction  of  10  per 
cent,  from  your  wages."  In  this 
case  a  number  of  persons  who  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  original 
offence  were  severely  punished. 
Now  what  was  the  course  pursued 
by  a  manufacturer  of  the  name  of 
Keene?  He  employed  74  men. 
One  of  these  got  drunk ;  and  as 
he  had  disobeyed  the  regulations 
of  the  manufactory,  it  was  de- 
termined that  he  should  be  dismis- 
sed. The  refractory  workman 
said,  **  If  I  go,  all  the  other  men 
shall  go  with  me ; "  and  certainly 
the  next  morning  the  whole  74 
men  did  strike  work.  Mr.  Keene 
immediately  advertised  for  work- 
men, stating,  specifically,  that  he 
would  not  employ  any.  man  who 
belonged  to  "  the  Union."  He  per- 
sisted in  this  course,  day  after  day, 
until  the  whole  number  was  re- 
cruited. He  ^prescribed  rules  for 
himsell^  which  he  did  not  call  upon 
others  to  assist  him  in  carrying 
into  effect,  and  he  ultimately  suc- 
ceeded. But  what  was  the  system 
pursued  in  different  parts  of  the 


country  ?  In  Manchester,  if  fton 
any  cause,  a  body  of  spinners  re- 
fused to  work,  under  a  particular 
master,  their  names  were  sent 
abroad  in  a  circular,  to  prevent 
their  obtaining  emplajnment  else* 
where.  The  masters  stated  in  the 
circular,  "  We  herewith  send  you 
the  names  of  the  spinners  who 
have  struck  work  at  our  mills. 
We  remain,  your's,  &c. ; "  and  then 
foUowed,  in  detail,  a  list  of  those 
workmen.  Thiswas  handed  round, 
and  no  person  mentioned  in  that 
list  could  procure  emplo3^ment 
from  any  master  until  the  peraon 
whom  he  had  left  stated  that  he 
was  satisfied.  Was  not  this  an 
odious  combination  ?  For  his  own 
part,  he  did  not  approve  of  suck 
proceedings,  whether  they  were 
adopted  by  masters  or  by  men. 
In  his  opinion,  both  sides  carried 
their  measures  fiir  beyond  the 
point  to  which  they  should  restrict 
themselves — far  beyond  what  he 
hoped  they  would  have  done  when 
the  combination  laws  were  abolish- 
ed. In  making  these  observations, 
he  wished  to  establish  thb  point— 
that  the  fault,  in  these  cases^  did 
not  rest  alone  with  the  journey- 
men. This  being  once  admitted, 
there  was  no  person  who  more 
heartily  concurred  with  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  than  he  did, 
in  the  propriety  of  punishing  any 
measures  connected  with  threats 
and  intimidation,  whether  they 
were  adopted  by  masters  or  by 
men.  If  the  enactment  were  fair 
and  equitable,  he  believed  it  would 
be  received  with  pleasure  by  both 
parties.  Sometimes  the  law  on 
the  subject  of  combination  had 
been  so  severe  that  it  iell  into 
complete  disuse.  There  was  a 
law  on  the  subject  of  combination 
amongst  die  colliers,  which,  how- 
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ever,  from  its  peculiar  oonstraction, 
was  found  to  be  entirely  inefficient. 
The  lord-advocate  of  Scotland  was 
a|iplied  to  for  his  opinion  with  re- 
spect to  that  law ;  and  he  expres- 
sed bis  readiness  to  try  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  completely  to 
remove  the  act.  This  proved  that 
strong  and  violent  measures  were 
not  the  best  for  putting  down  an 
evil  of  this  description.  Much 
depended  on  the  conduct  of  mas- 
ters towards  their  men  ;  and  espe- 
cially on  the  way  in  which  they  ^ 
treated  their  demands.  If  those  ' 
demands  were  reasonable,  they 
ought  to  be  complied.with  ;  if  un- 
reasonable, the  masters  ought  to 
make  a  firm  stand,  and  to  punish 
every  one  who  had  recourse  to 
threats,  violence,  and  intimidation. 
Mr.  Feel  was  not  before  aware 
that  tlie  former  committee  con- 
sisted of  50  members.  But  he 
was  convinced  that  the  measure 
adopted,  in  this  instance,  by  a 
multitude  of  connseUors,  had  not 
produced  any  good.  The  preci- 
pitate repeal  of  thirty-five  acts  of 
parliament,  which  had,  for  a  long 
period,  governed  the  relation  be- 
tween the  masters  and  their  men, 
was,  in  his  opinion,  an  unwise  pro- 
ceeding. The  repeal  of  such  a 
number  of  acts,  under  which  par- 
ticular habits  and  feelings  had 
been  acquired,  ought  to  have  been 
very  seriously  considered,  before 
that  measure  was  determined  upon. 
He  did  not  mean  to  defend  the 
whole  oi  these  acts ;  but  prior  to 
the  repeal  of  tlie  old  law,  some 
better  measure  than  that  which 
had  been  proposed  should  have 
been  '  matured.  In  the  present 
state  of  things  it  was  impossible 
to  'entertain  a  question  of  greater 
moment  or  importance  than  that 
which  was  now  under  consider- 


ation. The  lOdi  resolution  of  the 
former  committee  set  forth,  '<  that 
it  was  absolutely  necessary,  in  re- 
moving the  combination  laws,  that 
means  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  workmen  from  having  recourse 
to  threats,  intimidation,  or  other 
improper  means,  for  the  purpose 
of  interfering  with  perfect  free- 
dom of  trade,  or  of  compelling 
masters  firoro  the  employment  of 
their  capital  in  any  way  they 
thought  best."  Here  an  evident 
allusion  was  made  to  some  new 
measure.  Now  what  was  the 
security  devised  for  carrying  that 
resolution  into  efiect?  It  was 
merely  this  —  that  a  party  con- 
victed on  the  evidence  of  two  wit- 
nesses, of  having  used  threats  or 
violence,  should  be  punishable  by 
two  months'  imprisonment.  This 
was  a  most  inefficient  enactment, 
because  the  guilty  parties  always 
took  care  to  have  recourse  to 
violence  when  there  were  no  wit- 
nesses present.  Why  should  the 
evidence  of  two  persons  be  re- 
quired ?  He  really  could  not  teU ; 
but  that  was  one  of  the  features 
of  this  law  which  loudly  called  for 
alteration.  The  mischief  was  ndt 
confined  to  particular  persons  0t  - 
districts.  The  great  evil  was  to 
be  found  in  the  system  oi  delega- 
tion which  prevailed  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  It  was  this 
which  really  led  to  mischief,  al- 
though no  acts  of  violence  were 
perpetrated.  Was  it,  he  demanded, 
consistent  with  freedom  of  trade 
that  sailors  should  arbitrarily  ad- 
dress their  masters,  and  tell  them 
that  they  would  refuse  to  sail  un- 
less th^  crew  were  composed  of  a 
particular  class  of  men?  How 
much  must  such  a  system  inter- 
fere with  the  navigation  of  any 
vessel?      He  would  suppose  the 
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crew  to  ooitewt  cflf  two  partfes'— 
.the  one  belonging  to  the  union, 
and  Che  other  not.     In  a  case  of 
that  kipd,  what  dissension    and 
division  must  be  created!     What 
was  th$  situation   of  the   ship* 
Oivsaer?     According  to  his  eon* 
tract,  his  vessel  must  be  ready  to 
sail  on!  a  particular  da^ir }  and  un- 
der, these  cbcumstanoes  he  must 
either  sail  with  a  orewiin  whom 
)ie  had  no  confidence,  or  else  he 
piuBt  forfeit   a  certain,  sum    of 
money  under  the  terms  of  his  con- 
tractt    He  knew  that,  very  lately,  ' 
ia  the  Thames,  the  business  of 
the  shipwrights  was  conducted  by 
a  body  of  delegates.     These  per- 
sons were  to  find  employment  for 
those  who  were  out  of  woark — they 
were»  in  fact,  to  dictate  to  the 
^master,  shipwrigbks.as  to  whom 
they  should  or  should  not  employ. 
On  one  occasion  four  oar  five  jmeo 
.went  to  the  yard  of  a  shipwright, 
and  began  to  work*    The  super- 
intendant   toM   them,    that  &ey 
must  Aot  work  there^  as  his  maater 
;had  bands  enough  already  to  fmiah 
bis  bnsineis :  i^  the  parties  were 
aakjed  by  whom  they  were  sent  to 
that  yard  ?    The  answer  was,  that 
they  were  sent  by  the  committee ; 
and  that  ^mplojment   must   be 
£>und  fosr  them.    What,  was  the 
consequence?    Why,  because  the 
ahipwrigbt  refused  tp  employ  those 
Wh^m  £e  committee  had  selected, 
idl  the  other  men,  to  the  number 
.of '  some  hundreds,   quitted    the 
yard.    The  iuune  system  was  car- 
ried on  in.  many  other  piyrts  of  the 
.eounfiry.     Sudi  a  system  tended 
to  bring  back  that  worst  of  aU 
doctrines,  a  maximum  of  wage»— 
and  was,  in  fact,  mostiniuviQus  to 
ifae  workmen  themselves.     The 
able,  active,  and  inteHiaent  worb- 
inan  bad^  unqueationably,  a  right 


to  receive  more  than  he  who  was 
old  and  inoompetent«  But  the 
plan  on  which  the  workmen  had 
lately  proceeded  placed  old  and 
young,  skilful  and  incompetent. 
On  the  same  level.  If  tb^e  work- 
men were  su0ered  to  carry  this 
practice  into  effect,  nothing  worse 
Ant  their  own  interest  could  possi- 
bly be  established.  His  right 
hon.  friend  had  alluded  to  ft  case, 
in  which,  pursuing  the  pernicious 
di>ctrine  which  he  (Mr.  Peel)  was 
alluding  to,  the  crew  endangered, 
in  an  especial  manner,  the  safety 
of  a  vessel.  That  vessel,  it  ap- 
peared, would  certainly  have  been 
wrecked  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
assistance  of  other  persons  whom 
the  captain  was  obliged  to  pay  ex- 
clusively. The  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  Hume)  wished  to  show  that 
all  the  blame  in  cases  of  cco^binar 
tion  did  not  rest .  with  the  men. 
^ow  he  (Mr.  Peel)  did  not  wish 
to  argue  that  point.  He .  did ,  n^t 
want  Vp  establish  the  masters  > 
against  the  men,  or  the  men  against 
the  masters.  It  was  no  satisfac- 
tion to  him  to  say  that  the  fault 
lay  in  this  quarter  or  in  that. 
What  he  wished  for  was,  to  have 
4t  rational  system  of  legislation. 
If  the  masters  behaved  ill  Jet  there 
be  a.  law  vfhtch  should  apply  to 
them ;  and  if  the  men  conducted 
themselves  improperly,  let  them 
be  ainenable;  to  some  restrictive 
statute.  In  short,  let  the  legisla- 
ture adopt  some  established  prin- 
ciple of  law  Oft  which  the  piurties 
int^ested  might  safely  proceed. 
They  ought  jto  point  out  the  dan- 
gerous effibcts  of  conspiracy ;  Ihey 
ought  to  show  the  consequences 
wluch  the  contiiiuance  of  such  an 
evil  must  have  on  the  mterests  of 
those  who  were  mpst  forward  in 
jiilppOFt  o(  the  system*  Such  an 
exposition 
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exposition  would,  he  conoeiyed, 
hare  a  strong  effect  on  the  minds 
of  those  deluded  men,  and  would, 
it  was  to  be  liopedi  put  astop  to  a 
course  of  proceeding  which  struck 
at  tlifc  root  of  all  freedom  of  trade. 
It  appeared  from  the  evidence  of 
a  gentlQDiaa  who  had  been  ex- 
anwied  beibre  the  committee,  that 
in  kh^  course  of  the  last  three 
years,  no  less  than  ten  lives  were 
kMt  in  Dublin,  in  consequence  of 
tranaaotions  connected  with  the 
Qombination  of  tradesmen;  and 
not  k '  single  person  ooncerned 
in:  dKMe.rottrders  had  been  brought 
to  justice.  'It  really  appeared 
that  there  miust  be  an  exemption 
from  .the  bond*  of  civilized  society, 
when  ten  innocent  persons  lost 
their  lives,  and  no  one  was  pro* 
secitted  in  oonsequeaee.  But  now 
waadiis  secrecy  preserved?  Why^ 
if  the  carpenters  turned  Ottt»  they 
employed  the  joiners  to  wreak 
their  vengeance  on  obnoxious 
p^soos ;  and  if  the  joiners  turned 
ont,  they  called  on  the  carpenters 
fer  their  asnstanoe.  By  thi^  course 
of  proceeding,  the  perpetrators  of 
nusders  and  assaults  were  not 
recogniaed.  What  a  state  of  feeU 
ing  must  such  a  system  pnoduce? 
It  was  horrible  to  tynk^.thalt,  by 
this  union  of  trades,  as  b  was 
eatted,  persons  whahad  committed 
no  ofl^nee  whatever  were  visited 
with  the  dreadful  penalty  of  death. 
One/TCguktion,  it  appeared,  wa4 
that  no  mittter  should  have  more 
tiuur .  12  appreatioca ;  and;  was*,  ii 
not  frif^itfiil  to  think,  that^  becavse 
BMriah'  chose'  to  take  Id,  his  life 
should  be  forfeited  ?  The  work- 
nen  wouid  find,  tdtimately,  that 
ike  coarse  they  were  .pursuing 
was  the.  most  prejudicial  to  iliehr 
inCerests'that  could  be  conceived. 
Let  the /hoi|8e  look  to  ihe  case,  of 


Mr.  Robinson,  an  eminent  iron«> 
master,  in  the  sister  country.  He 
had  procured  an  engine,  similar 
to  that  used  in  Birmingfaaih,  for 
the  purpose  of  roanufacturiag 
nails.  The  consequence  was,  that 
a  meeting  of  SfiOO  persons  took 
place,  and  they  declared,  that  if 
Mr*  Robainson  persisted  in  manu« 
iSwturing  those  nails,  they  would 
take  care  that  they  should  be 
driven  in  crookedi  The  work  was 
given  up :  and  Mr.  Robinson  was 
thrown  back  on  Birmingham  for 
a  supply  of  nails.  But  for  the 
misconduct  of  those  people,  the 
nails  would  have  been  mano&e* 
tured  in  Ireland,  and  employment 
woukl  have  been  afforded  to 
themselves  and  families.  He  was 
not  anxious  to  have  tli^jold  com- 
bination laws  revived;  but  he 
wished  to  see  a  law  enacted  which 
would  provide  some  remedy  against 
the  abominable  system  of  dele* 
gation.  He  had  received  commu- 
nicatiims  from  various  jdaoes-*- 
and  he  -found  that,  in  many 
instances  where  artificers  were 
receiving  from  <#.  to  6f .  ««day, 
they  were  not  satisfied  to  proceed 
with  their  work,  but  were  anxious 
to  stipp]ate  jnlih  their  .maaters  as 
to  the  number  .of  apprentices  they 
should  entertainrf  as  to  the  cm* 
ployiiwnt  of >xjd  mea  and  younf^ 
men'-andarvariety. of  other  mal* 
tars  wish  whii^h' they  v  had  ^reaUy 
notliing  to  do..  This  state-  of 
things  was  kept  ;up  .by  a  set  of 
mischievous  demagogues,  whose 
machinations,  ought  tor«  be  put  an 
end  to.  He.  lK>ped  the  wkoie 
qoestioii  would,  be  considered 
serious^  and  cautiously ;  and  Uiat 
parei  woukl  be  taken  to  adopt  audi 
a -system  .as  would  prei^enc  a  con- 
tinuance of  thoae  evils.  Some 
persons  wished,  on  occasftcmB  of 
insubordination 
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insabordinatioD  amongst  workmen, 
to  have  immediate  recourse  to  the 
military  power.  This,  be  con-* 
ceived,  would  be  very  improper, 
except  in  cases  where  actual  vio-* 
lence  was  resorted  to.  What,  then, 
could  be  done,  under  the  existing 
state  of  the  law  ?  The  only  sys- 
tem that  could  be  acted  on  was, 
to  turn  away  refractory  workmen, 
and  leave  them  to  come  to  their 
senses..  This  perhaps  might,  in 
some  cases,  succeed :  but  it  was 
evident,  that  before  the  workman 
yielded,  feelings  of  hatred  and  re- 
venge would  be  engendered  in  his 
breast.  As  the  law  now  stood, 
the  only  remedy  which  the  master 
had  was  that  whicl^  must  inevit- 
ably put  an  end  to  all  those  kind 
feelings  which  ought  to  unite  the 
employer    and  the    person    em- 

goyed.  The  hon.  member  (Mr. 
ume)  had  instanced  the  case  of 
a  tin-man,  whose  men,  to  the  num- 
ber, of  seventy,  had  left  him. 
That  individual,  it  appeared,  had 
refused  to  take  any  one  of  them 
back.  Now,  he  must  say,  it  was 
twenty  thousand  chances  to  one 
that  the  life  of  that  individual 
would  not  be  safe  in  the  streets 
after  night-fall.  The  apprehen- 
sions of  masters  who  were  really 
afraid  to  act,  strongly  claimed  the 
attention  of  the  legislature;  and 
he  hoped  that,  having  looked  into 
the  whole  of  the  subject,  an  unani- 
mous feeling  would  pervade  the 
house  to  adopt  some  efficient 
measure  to  check  the  present  evil. 
It  should  be  shown  to  the  work- 
men, that  the  present  system  was 
decidedly  against  their  interests ; 
and  some  law,  the  provisions  of 
which  he  would  not  anticipate, 
ought  to  be  devised,  in  order  to 
provide  an  effectual  remedy  against 
tfaemischjefs,  which  were  at  present 


only  in  progress;  but  whidiy  if 
suffered  to  arrive  at  maturity^ 
would  produce  more  disastrous 
effects  than  any  he  had  witnessed 
since  he  entered  into  public  life. 

Mr.  H.  Gumey  defended  the 
conduct  of  the  last  committee. 

^ir  M^  W,  Ridley  said,  he  was 
not  a  member  of  the  former  com- 
mittee ;  but  he  was  of  opinion 
that  much  misconception  had 
arisen  with  respect  to  the  labours 
of  that  body.  There  was,  at 
present,  in  diat  house,  a  strong 
desire  to  adopt  the  principles  of 
free  trade  and  commerce  ;  and  he 
was  sorry  to  say  that  some  of 
those  parties  out  of  doors,  who 
appeared  to  be  most  anxious  for 
the  extension  of  those  principles, 
were  the  first  to  defeat  their  own 
object,  by  agreeing  to  plans  of 
combination.  He  was  .in  favour 
of  the  committee-'and  he  trusted 
that  their  labours  would  be  at- 
tended by  a  successful  result. 

Mr.  Trant  conceived  that  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to 
investigate  this  subject  would  pro* 
duce  very  beneficial  efifects. 

Mr.  C.  Orant  said,  the  discus- 
sion which  had  taken  place  must 
convince  every  gentleman  present 
of  the  necessity  of  inquiry.  As 
one  of  the  former  committee,  he 
must  express  his  regret  that  those 
persons,  whose  interests  that  com- 
mittee had  endeavoured  to  serve, 
had  abused  the  kindness  which 
had  been  extended  to  them.  The 
house  could  not  consent  to  allow 
the  existence  of  die  vicious  and 
abominable  abuse  which  had  been 
for  some  time  in  progress.  Every 
thing  should  be  done  to  put  an 
end  to  it,  and  he,  for  one,  would 
gladly  coincide  in  any  measure 
which  seemed  likely  to  effect  that 
object.     Those    misguided   per^ 
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I  ought  to  know  that  they  were 
not  only  injuring  their  own  in^ 
terests,  but  doing  all  they  poasibly 
could  to  induce  the  house  to  re- 
turn to  the  old  system,  which  had 
been  so  recently  abolished.     He, 
therefore,    thought  that   no  lan- 
guage was  too  strong  for  the  re- 
probation of  the  conduct  which  had 
been  described  in  the  course  of 
the  evening.     He  regretted  that 
so  much  had  been  said  on  the 
labours  o£  the  last  coinniittee,  for 
it  would  appear  as  if  it  were  in- 
tended to  cast  some  reflection  on 
their   decision.     He  was   one  of 
the   50   members  of  whom   that 
coniunittee  was  composed,  but  he 
believed  not  more  than  half  that 
number    attended  it.     When   he 
entered  into  that  committee,  he  did 
so  with  a  determination  to  make 
an  impartial  inquiry  into  the  nature 
of   the    combination    laws;    and 
aftfer  giving  due  consideration  to 
the  subject,  he  conscientiously  felt 
that  their  abolition  would  be  ad- 
vantageous.    No  one  would  stand 
up  and  palliate  the  excesses  which 
had  been  committed  since  those 
laws  were  repealed ;  but  what  he 
would  contend  for  was,  that  the 
system  which    prevailed    before 
the  revocation  of  those  laws  did 
not  produce  calmness  and  tran- 
quillity.    It  was,  in  fact,  a  system 
of  terror ;  and  therefore  he  had 
i^reed  to  its  entire  removal.    It 
was  proved  before  the  committee 
that  evils  did  exist  under  those 
laws  which  it  was  necessary  to  put 
down.      He  therefore    said,    let 
those  laws  be  abr(^ated — let  us 
bring  the  matter  to  a  point  as  a 
question  between  man  and  man — 
between  master  and  servant.    He 
was  sorry  to  find  that  those  kindly 
feelings  did  not  exist  between  the 
twopartiesconcerned,  which  ought 


to   chmrmetmte    them.    Btit  he 
must  say,  that  it  was  not  the  re* 
vocation  of  those  laws  that  pre-* 
vented    the    existence    of  those 
desirable  feelings.     He  was  pre^ 
pared  to  expect  some  re-actiotf  of 
feeling  when  the  combination  laws 
were  removed — he    thought  that 
some  effervescence  of  feeling  might 
arise  amongst  the  people ;  but  he 
certainly  did  not  expect  that  those 
to     whom     considerable    advan- 
tages were  given,  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  whom  the  new  law  was 
framed,  would  have  acted  as  they 
had  done.     It  was  said,  that  the 
new  act  had  revoked  the  common 
law  on  the  subject  of  combinatioiL 
He  could  not  speak  very  scienti- 
fically on  this  question ;  but  the 
result  of  his  consideration  (^  it 
was,  that  the  act  did  not,  gene- 
rally speaking,  put  an  end  to  the 
comm<m  law,  though  it  did  in  one 
or  two  instances.     This  act  aur^y 
did  not  exclude  sailors  who  refused 
to  proceed  with  their  vessel  from 
the    operation    of  the   common 
law.     He  believed  that  a   sea- 
man who  refused  to  proceed  with 
his  ship,  af^er  having  agreed  to 
make    the   voyage,   was   utterly 
out  of  the  provision  of  this  act^ 
and  would  be  just  as  amenable 
to  the  law  as  at  any  other  period. 
It  was  of  great  importance  that  a 
committee  should  be  formed^  and 
that  inquiry  should  be  made  as  to 
the  effects  produced  by  the  act  of 
the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Hume). 
Because,  while  they  attempted  to 
do  justice  to  one  set  of  persons* 
they  oi^ht  not  to  m£kr  them- 
selves to  be  deluded — they  ought 
not  to  seem  to  lend  themselves  to 
the  abuses  which  those  individuals 
might  commit,  under  a  measure 
which  they  owed  to  the  kindness 
of  the  house.    Under  these  cir- 
^  cumstancesy 
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cumttances,  not  only  was  the  right 
bon.  gentleman  justified  in  bring- 
ing forward  his  motion ;  but,  had 
he  neglected  so  to  do,  he  would 
have  been  guilty  of  a  dereliction 
of  his  duty. 

■  Mr.  Ketmedy  spoke  in  support 
of  the  motion. 

Mr.  Lambton  gave  his  thanks 
to  the  right  bon.  gentleman  for 
bringing  forward  this  question. 
•  The  motion  was  then  agreed  to» 
and  the  committee  was  appointed 
in  conformity  therewith.  —  Ad- 
journed at  eleven  o'clock. 

House  of  Commons,  March  80, 
*^Mr.  Benett  presented  a  peti* 
tion  from  Robert  Gourlay,  com- 
plaining of  the  grievances  sus- 
tained by  delays  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  praying  the  house 
might  send  an  address  to  his 
Majes^  for  the  dismissal  of  the 
Lord .  Chancellor  from  his  high 
officei 

Mr,  Bennett  said,  that  as-  the 
petition  referred  to  a  question  of 
a  public  nature,  and  was  couched 
in  respectflil  terms  to  the  house, 
aiidwas  not  disrespectful  to  the 
Loifd  Chancellor,  be  should  move 
diat  it  be  printed. — It  was  ordered 
Jbo  be  printed.   • 

Mr,  €,  Orant;  in  moving  that 
die  quarantine  laws  bill  he  read  a 
second  time,  offered  several  ob* 
Jiervations  to  the  house. 

Mr,  John  Smith  considered  the 
provisions  of  thb  biU  to  be  highly 
useful,  and  was  only  sorry  that 
ilie  board  of  trade  had  not  thought 
it  right  to  recommend  the  making 
of  still  further  alterations  in  the 
Mate  of  the  quarantine  laws.  He 
was  of  ofHuion  that  it  woidd  not 
be  unsafe  to  undo  stQl  more  of  the 
iquarantine  liiws;  nod  he  would 
«tate  as  shortly  as  posnble  his 
•reasons    for  tlutt  opinion.     Dr. 


Maclean,  who  had  had  greater 
opportunities  for  examining  the 
nature  of  the  plague  than  any  man 
living,  had  declared  it  not  to  be 
contagious;  and  had  likewise 
stated  that  the  question  as  to  its 
contagious  or  non-contagious  qua- 
lity was  not  so  much  a  question 
of  science  as  a  question,  of  fact,  on 
which  any  man,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  weighing  testimony,  was 
qualified  to  decide.  It  had  been 
understood  in  England  fbr  many 
years,  that  the  contagion  of  the 
plague  was  capable  of  being  con- ' 
veyed  in  clothing  and  in  goods 
from  one  country  to  another,  and 
that  cotton,  either  in  a  raw  or  in 
a  manufactured  state^  '  was  the 
medium  by  which  it  was  most 
easily  conveyed.  Now,  though 
he  was  unqualified  as  a  medical 
man  to  decide  that  point,  he  was 
able  to  state  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  there  never  had  been,  and 
that  there  never  could  be,  an 
instance  of  the  contagion  of  fever 
being  conveyed  by  clotfaii^  ot 
goods  of  any  kind.  He  might 
urge  as  a  proof  of  this  position, 
that  Holland,  which  of  all  our 
commercial  rivals  traded  tibe  most 
to  those  parts  of  the  world  in 
which  the  plague  was  most  pre- 
valent, had  never  thought  it  requi- 
site to  enact,  and  in  point  of  fact 
did  not  possess,  any  quarantine 
laws.  This  assertion  might  i^ 
pear  extraordinary  to  some  per- 
sonsi  but  he  would  repeat*  it  with 
this  addidon — ^tihat  what  was  called 
quarantine  in  Holland  amounted 
to  nothiiig,  as  it  never  extended 
to  more  than  three  or  four  days' 
didration.  He  had  a  document  at 
that  moment  in  his  hand,  which 
showed  that  a  vessel,  which  had 
arrived  at  Amsterdam  or  some 
other  port  of  Holland  with  an 
unsound 
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unsound  bill  of  health,  wad  per- 
mitted  to    discharge    her    cargo 
within  three  or  four  days  after  her 
arrival.     As  far,  therefore,  as  the 
example  of  Holland  went,  it  waa 
evident  that  no  danger  had  arisen 
from  the    importation    of  goods 
from     countries    visited   by  the 
plague.  He  would  mention  another 
fact,  which  could  not  be  disputed, 
in  confirmation  of  his  argument. 
There  was  not  an  instance  of  any 
individual,  who  had  examined  into 
the  lazarettos,  having  any  fever 
at  all  since  their  existence  in  this 
country.     Mr.  TumbuU,  our  con- 
sul at  Marseilles,    had   informed 
hrai,    that    though  the    coast  of 
France  in  his  neighbourhood  was 
peculiarly  liable,  from  its  situation, 
to  contagion,  supposing  contagion 
to  exist,  and  though  vessels  were 
almost  daily  arriving  at  Marseilles 
from  the  plague  countries,  there 
was  no  instance  of  any  expurgator 
having  taken  the  plague  since  the 
year  1739.     In  that  year  an  indi- 
vidual, who  was  opening  a  bale  of 
cotton,    suddenly  dropped    down 
dead.     It  was  said  that  the  con- 
tagion was  so  strong  that  it  killed 
him  immediately  :  but  the  circum- 
stance admitted  of  a  more  natural 
explanation ;  it  was  probable  that 
the  man  had  died  in  a  fit  of  apo«- 
plexy.  It  was  stated  by  Dr.  Mac- 
^an,  and  also  by  other  gentlemen 
acquainted  with    the    affairs    of 
Turkey,  tliat   at   Constantinople, 
wh^n  thousands  of  victims  were 
dying  of  the  plague,  then-  clothes, 
which  belonged  as  a  perquisite  (to 
the  Cogia  Basha,  were  regularly 
sold  by  him  hi  the  public  market^ 
and  purchased  by  those  who  were 
unaffected  by  it     At  Aleppo,  too, 
it  was  notorious  that  the  plague 
waa  (^en  prevalent.    From  that 
cfty  eanr^ana  pasaed  with  gopds 


into  almost  every  part  of  Asia. 

There  was  no  instance  on  record 

of  the  plague  ever   having  been 

communicated  by  means  of  those 

caravans.      Though   Aleppo  was 

oflen  in   a  deep  state  of  misery 

from  the  visitation  of  the  plague, 

the    caravans   regularly  departed 

laden  with  goods ;  and  yet  there 

was  no   instance  known  of  those 

caravans  ever  carrying  the  plague 

into   the  populous  regions  which 

it  was  their  business  to  traverse. 

There  was  considerable  intercourse 

between  Turkey  and  Persia;  and 

yet,  though   the   former   country 

was    often    a  sufierer    from  the 

plague,  that  horrible  visitant  had 

never  made    its    appearance    in 

Persia.     Looking,  then,  at  these 

facts,  he  would  ask  the  house  to 

consider  whether  no  better  cause 

than  contagion  could  be  found  for 

the  diflFusion  of  the  plague.  Many 

doubted  whether  the  disease  which 

ravaged  London  in  1665  was  the 

plague  or  not.    Yet,  even  if  it  were 

die  plague,  it  might  be  accounted 

for  by  the  mode  of  living  which 

at  that  time  prevailed  in  England. 

They  knew  that  in  the  reign  of 

Elizabeth    her  presence-chamber 

was  strewed  with  rushes,  and  that 

the  usual  diet  of  the  ladies  of  her 

household  was  salt  fish,  hung  beef, 

i&c.     From  such  circumstances  it 

might  be  easy  to  conjecture  what 

the  habits  and  diet  of  the  common 

people  wouM  be  in  little  more 

than  half  a' century  afterwards; 

and  under  such  habits  and  such 

a  diet,   coupled  with  the  want  of 

cleanliness  and  want  of  room  which 

4hen  existed  in  I^^ondon,  it  could 

not  be  surprising  that  a  fever,  with 

all  the  appearance  of  plague,  should 

have  sprung  up  in  the  first  in* 

stance,  and  Effused  itself  widely 

ia  the  seoond.    Now,  let  them  a] 
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ply  these  circumstanceB  to  the  in- 
haihitants  of  Smyrna,  and  the  other 
towns  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
In  those  places  the  same  want  of 
cleanliness,  the  same  disregard  pf 
wholesome  habits,  the  same  care- 
lessness about  diet,  now  prevailed 
as  had  formerly  prevailed  in  Lon- 
^don,  and  were  in  themselves  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  prevalence 
of  the  plague  among  them.  It  was 
curious  to  observe  that  the  manner 
in  which  the  plague  arose  and  dis- 
appeared was  perfectly  consistent 
with  these  causes.  It  generally 
broke  out  in  the  poorest  and  most 
confined  parts  of  the  town,  in  sul- 
try weather,  and  began  to  disap- 
pear as  the  heat  decreased.  In- 
deed, if  it  were  not  dependent 
upon  some  such  cause,  it  was  evi* 
dent  that  the  plague,  supposing  it 
to  be  contagious^  must  long  since 
have  depopulated  the  globe.  He 
would  now  say  a  few  words  upon 
the  opinions  of  medical  men  upon 
this  subject,  and  he  would  take 
them  as  he  found  them  stated  in 
two  reports  made  upon  it  by  select 
committees  of  their  own  appoint- 
ing. In  the  year  1811,  on  the 
motion  of  an  hon.  baronet  who 
then  represented  the  town  of  Do- 
ver, but  who  was  now  no. more, 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  ex- 
amine into  the  state  of  the  quaran- 
tine laws,  and  that  committee  de- 
termined, with  only  one  dissentient 
voice,  that  the  plague  was  conta- 

gious.  In  looking  over  the  evi- 
ence  which  was  appended  to  their 
reports,  he  found  that  the  physi- 
cians examined  before  it,  were  all, 
with  two  or  three  exceptions,  in 
fiivour  of  the  doctrine  that  the 
plague  was  contagious;  and  he 
believed  tliat  it  was  upon  the  opi- 
nions expressed  by  the  physicians 
that  the  committee  formed  the  re- 


port which  they  afterwards  sub- 
mitted to  the  house.  Since  that 
time  another  investigation  had 
been  instituted  into  &e  subject, 
and  the  last  investigation  difiered 
from  the  first  in  this  important 
particular — that  on  the  first  none 
but  contagionists  had  been  exa- 
mined, and  that  on  the  second  the 
anti-contagionists,  if  he  might  use 
such  an  expression,  were  also 
allowed  to  be  heard.  There 
was  this  remarkable  circum- 
stance in  the  evidence  of  the 
contagionists^  they  agreed  with 
wonderful  unanimity  as  to  the 
existence  of  contagion,  but .  dif- 
fered most  miracuk>usly  kk  their 
account  of  its  nature,  its  symp- 
toms, and  its  causes.  The  in- 
ference which  he  drew  from 
that  circumstance  was  this — that 
the  question  on  which  they  gave 
such  round  and  decided  opinions 
was  not  properly  understood ;  and 
his  reason  for  making  that  state- 
ment was,  a  hope  that  the  moment 
would  be  hastened  by  it  when 
their  former  inquiries  might  be 
reviewed,  and  be  brought  by  re- 
newed exertions  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion.  The  existing  system 
of  quarantine  law,  uilless  it  was 
justified  by  necessity,  could  be 
justified  by  no  other  reason.  It 
was  prejudicial  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  country ;  it  obstructed 
commerce;  it  impeded  science; 
it  was  injurious  to  those  who  had 
travelled  either  for  business  or  for 
pleasure ;  it  was  connected  widli 
many  superstitious  feelings;  and 
with  regiud  to  the  increasing  com- 
merce we  were  now  carrying  on 
with  Egypt,  he  would  say  that  it 
would  be  utterly  destroyed,  if  some 
alterations  were  not  made  in  our 
quarantine  regulations.  He  again 
repeated,  that  he  improved  of  the 
alterations 
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allieffalioiis.now  proposed,  but  was 
sorry  that  the  board  of  trade  had 
not  considered  it  r^t  to  carry 
them  farther.  The  system  was 
capable  o£  further  improvement, 
and  he  trusted  that  it  would  not 
be  long  before  such  improvemeot 
was  effected.  Since  the  year  1819, 
he  knew,  from  his  own  personal 
obseryation,  that  the  number  of 
medical  men  who  had  changed 
their  opinion  on  the  doctrine  of 
contagion  was  very  great  indeed. 
Dr.  Maclean  had  made  many  con- 
verts to  his  opinion,  notwithstand- 
ing the  professional  jealousy  by 
which  he  was  originally  assailed. 
To  confute  the  extraordinary  de- 
lusions which  were  abroad  upon 
the  subject,  he  referred  to  some 
statements  which  he  had  received 
from  Dr.  Armstrong,  of  Russell- 
square,  who  was  more  conversant 
with  cases  of  fever  than  any  other 
physician  in  the  metropolis.  Dr. 
Armstrong  stated,  that  not  a  year 
elapsed  in  whicb  he  did  not  visit 
some  hundred  cases  of  typhus 
fever,  that  the  symptoms  of  it 
were  the  same  as  l^ose  of  the 
plague  in  Egypt  as  described  by 
Asaereti,  and  yet  that  in  no  in* 
stance  had  he  ever  suffered  by  the 
contagion.  It  was  the  knowledge 
of  diese  ^ts  that  led  him  to  ex- 
press his  sorrow  that  government 
had  not  gone  further  in  their  im- 
provement of  the  quarantine  sys^ 
tern  than  it  had  done.  At  the 
same  time  he  must  mention  a  fiict 
as  illustrative  of  its  practical  con- 
duct on  this  point,  which  he  con- 
sidered as  highly  to  its  credit*  A 
vessel  had  arrived  at  Liverpool 
with  a  foul  bill  of  health.  Accord- 
ing to  the  quarantine  regulations, 
it.onght  to  h^ve  remained  fifly  or 
sixty  days  without  unloading  its 
cargo.      Now    this   foul   biU  of 


health  had  not  arisen  from  any  of 
the  sailors  having  been  sick  on  the 
-voyage,  but  from  a  single  old 
woman's  having  died  of  a  fever, 
which  some  people  called  the 
plague,  at  the  place  from  which 
this  ship  sailed.  That  circum- 
stance made  all  the  ships  foul 
which  sailed  from  that  place,  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  several 
of  them,  which  had  cargoes  on 
board,  did  not  sail  at  all.  The 
vessel  in  question  had,  however, 
come  to  England,  and  on  its 
owners  making  a  suitable  repre- 
sentation to  the  proper  quarter, 
had  been  allowed  to  unload,  and 
had  since  sailed  on  another  voyage. 
He  thought  that  government  had 
acted  very  wisely  in  dispensing 
with  the  regulations  upon  diat  oc- 
casion, and  he  trusted  that  they 
would  not  hesitate  to  exercise  a 
similar  discretion  whenever  similar 
facts  should  seem  to  require  it. 
In  conclusion  he  called  upon  the 
house  to  review  its  former  mquiry, 
either  by  praying  the  crown  to  ap» 
point  a  commission,  by  formin|;  a 
select  committee,  6r  by  some  other 
similar  measure. 

Mr.  fFa/^«  admitted  that  those 
individuals  who  were  formerly 
most  convinced  of  the  existence 
of  contagion,  were  now  much  in- 
clined to  doubt  the  correctness  o£ 
their  opinions.  Still  there  were 
considerable  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come before  a  conclusion  could  be 
arrived  at,  like  that  at  which  the 
hon.  member  for  Midhurst  wished 
to  arrive.  It  was  evident,  that  no 
committee,  whilst  medical  men 
stated  that  contagion  was  not  only 
possible  but  probable,  could  bring 
themselves  to  recommend  to  the 
house  to  remove  every  safeguard 
which  existed  against  it.  It  was 
incumbent  upon  the  house,  when 
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the  weight  of  such  authority  was 
against  the  removal  of  the  quanm^ 
tine  kws,  to  act  with  peculiar  cau- 
tion, especially  as  a  false  step-in 
this  case  might  he  attended  with 
irreparable  injury.  For  his  own 
part,  he  must  say,  that  without 
further  inquiry,  he  should  not  feel 
satisfied  in  removing  any  more  of 
the  quarantine  laws. 

Mr,  Hudson  Gumey  was  of  opi* 
nion  tliat  the  regulations  on  this 
subject  might  safely  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  board  o£  trade. 
Contagion  was  often  capricious 
and  unsettled  in  its  operation,  but 
there  was  no  climate  under  heaven 
which  was  not  susceptible  of  its 
ravages.  It  was  inconceivable  to 
him  how  any  persons  could  be 
mad  enough  to  wish  to  introduce 
the  plague  into  England  for  the 
sake  of  the  cottons  of  Egypt, 
Surely  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  people  oi  England  were  more 
dear  to  the  house  than  the  paltry 
hicre  of  a  few  merchants  at  Liver* 
pool.  Insanity  was  under  any 
circumstances  pr^piant  with  mis- 
chief; but  the  worst  and  most 
mischievous  insa^ty  could  not 
produce  greater  danger  than  would 
arise  from  the  unqualified  repeal 
of  the  quarantine  laws. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  had  no  doubt  but 
that  the  house  would  come  to  an 
exactly  opposite  conclusion  upon 
that  subject  from  that  of  his  hou. 
friend  who  spoke  last.  The  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the 
plague  of  London  flatly  contra* 
dieted  him.  All  the  phenomena 
agreed  with  the  character  of  epi- 
demic, and  not  contagious  disease. 
Different  parts  of  the  town  were 
infected  with  it,  while  others  were 
entirely  exempt*  It  was  generally 
fatal  to  new  comers.  These  were 
precisely  the  phenomena    which 


accompanied  the  plague  in  Egypt ; 
the  increase  of  the  pSague  was  ge- 
nerally ^n  proportion  to  the  de- 
crease of  the  Nile.     A  celebrated 
physician,  Dr.  Rush,  had  retained 
his  belief  in  the  theory  of  conta- 
gion, which  experience  with  stricter 
observation    had    afterwards   ki- 
fluenced  him   to  recant,  and  he 
then  said  that  he  was  afraid  of 
having  done    much    mischief  by 
his  former  opinions.     The  great 
plague   at  Malta,   in   ISld,  was 
marked  by  the  same  circumstances. 
In  some  parts .  the  whole  popula- 
tion was  swept  off— in  others  no 
one  was  infected.     Dr.  Maclean 
had  entered  the  hospital  at  Con- 
stantinople,  with  nineteen  other 
persons,  to  prove  that  the  plague 
was  not  contagious.     It  was  very 
true,  that  being  more  strange  to 
the  atmosphere,  he  took  the  in- 
fection-* but  the   other   nineteai 
persons  went  away  unhuit.   Upon 
tlie  plague  of  Egypt,  he  beheved 
that  the  house  would  have  die  tes- 
timony of  his  gallant  friend  near 
him,  that  the  phenomena  corre- 
sponded with  all  the  other  diseasefS 
of  this  nature.    It  was  well  known 
that  there  was  a  line  of  demarca- 
tion which  cut  off  Upper  Egypt, 
beyond  which  the  plague  never 
passed.     The    story    about    the 
Theseus,  which  took  in  five  per^* 
sons  at  sea  infected  with  the  plague, 
and  by  that  means  infected  the 
crew,  was  wholly  untrue.     The 
fact  was,  that  the  five  persons  had 
the  plague,  but  not  a  man  of  the 
crew  became  infected.     The  time 
would  shortly  arrive  when  his  hon.; 
fnend  near  him,  and  all  the  old 
ladies  in  England,  would  go  to 
bed  and  sleep  without  the  least 
fear  of  having  the  p^gue  intro- 
duced into  the  city  by  unpacking' 
a  bundle  of  rags  or  a  bale  o£  cot-" 
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ton  from  tiie  Levant,  He  took 
this  opportunity  of  eulogizing  Dr. 
Maclean  as  a  man  who  had  made 
very  great  and  salutary  improve* 
ments  in  science,  and  to  whom 
fiitare  ages  would  point  the  finger 
as  erne  of  the  chief  lights  and  or* 
naments  of  his  own  profession. 

Mr,  Trant  said,  that  in  passing 
up  the  Red  Sea,  and  travelling  in 
Egypt,  he  had  acquired  some  ex* 
perience  of  facts  connected  with 
this  subject,  which  he  would  de- 
liver to  the  house.  When  he  was 
in  Cairo,  he  was  given  to  under- 
stand that  the  plague  generally 
broke  out  in  June— the  Christians 
believed,  rather  superstitiously, 
that  it  was  always  on  St»  John's 
day.  But  a  fact  which  was  less 
scrupulously  believed  was,  that  it 
generally  broke  out  in  the  quar- 
ters of  the  Jews,  and  the  reason 
given  for  that  was,  that  those  per- 
sons bought  all  the  old  clothes, 
and  among  them  those  of  the  par- 
ties who  were  the  first  infected. 
However  that  might  be,  the  rage 
of  the  disorder  among  the  Jews 
was  attributed  to  their  traffic  in 
old  clothes.  The  house  would 
compare  that  fact  with  the  argu- 
mentB  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Westminster,  who  seemed  to  con- 
sider it  impossible  that  bales  of 
doth  goods  could  communicate  it. 
As  to  the  ianciful  line  which  pre- 
vented the  march  of  the  disease 
into  Upper  Egypt,  it  was  his  pe- 
culiar fortune  to  see  that. violated 
also.  The  line  itself  was  purely 
imaginary,  and  the  fact  had  no 
foundation  but  thi^  of  Mahometan 
superstition.  The  people  of  that 
religion  asserted  and  believed  that 
the  plague  could  not  pass  beyond 
the  latitude  of  Mecca,  because 
that  was  the  city  of  their  prophet. 
N0W9  when  he  was   making  his 


way  through  Upper  Egypt,  the 
plsgue  was  raging  as  far  south  as 
Mocha,  though  that  was  a  circum- 
stance which  had  not  been  known 
before  within  the  memory  of  man. 
The  plague  prevailed  at  Alexan* 
dria  while  he  was  there.  A  sur* 
geon  with  whom  he  was  acquainted 
disbelieved  the  theory  of  conta- 
gion, and  went  among  the  patients 
in  the  hospital.  He  did  not  then 
take  the  infection ;  but  wishing  to 
push  his  experiments  to  tlie  ut- 
most, he  got  into  a  bed  which  had 
been  occupied  by  t>ne  who  had  the 
infection.  He  did  then  become 
infected,  and  he  died  in  conse- 
quence. The  general  opinion, 
however,  attributed  the  disease  to 
atmospheric  influence. 

Sir  R,  Wilson  said,  that  when 
he  was  in  Egypt  the  army  formed 
two  divisions.  The  one  which 
was  stationed  at  Alexandria  took 
the  plague ;  the  other,  which  was 
generally  in  motion,  was  not 
touched  with  it  The  difference 
was  attributed  to  atmospheric  in- 
fluence. The  Turks  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  entering  the  infected 
places.  The  bodies  of  those  who 
died  of  the  plague  were  buried  in 
their  clothes,  and  were  generally 
dug  up  ^d  stripped  by  those  who 
had  less  fear  of  the  consequences^ 
The  moving  division  of  the  British 
army  passed  through  villages  in- 
fected with  the  plague  without 
being  touched  with  it.  Still  it 
was  not  the .  business  of  govern- 
ment to  attempt  to  force  public 
opinion  upon  a  subject  of  this  na- 
ture. They  ought  rather  to  en- 
deavour to  sooth  apprehensions, 
however  ill-grounded.  He  would, 
however,  strongly  recommend 
that  the  officers  appointed  to  • 
enforce  the  quarantine  laws, 
should  be  placed  under  regular- 
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tkms  ^ich  would  entirely  divest 
them  of  any  suspicion  of  oibserv- 
ing  interested  motives  in  their 
conduct. 

Mr.  Peel  wished  to  know  what 
was  the  nature  of  the  theory  upon 
which  the  gallant  officer  referred 
the  prevalence  of  the  plague  among 
the  stationary  force  in  Egypt/  and 
the  absence  of  it  in  the  moving 
division,  to  atmospheric  influ- 
ence. 

Sir  R.  Wilum  said,  that  the 
general  conjecture  there  was,  that 
the  stationary  force  was  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere  in  which  the 


epidemic  prevailed,  and  the  mov- 
ing division  did  not  continue  in 
it  long  enough  to  take  the  infec- 
tion* 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  he  was  in 
Alexandria  while  the  plague  was 
there,  and  that  the  irregularity 
with  which  it  was  known  to  break 
out  in  Egypt,  while  the  whole 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  was  q^uite 
free  from  it,  proved  that  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  quarantine 
laws  had  been  enacted  were  not 
correct. 

The  bill  was  read  a  second 
time:  to  be  committed  to-morrow. 


CHAPTER  in. 

Supplies, — Catholic  Relief  BtH.^^Ccmbinaticn  Laws, — Spirit  Duties, — 
Com  Laws.^^Elective  Franchise  of  Ireland, — Game  Laws,---  Pro- 
vision/or the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy, 


TIO  USE  of  Commons,  April  1 5. 
— Mr,  Goulhum  moved  that 
the  sum  of  26,000/.  be  granted  to 
defray  the  expense  of  the  police 
and  watch  establishment  of  Dublin, 
for  the  year  1825.— Agreed  to. 

Mr,  Herries  moved  for  the  sum 
of  8,000/.  as  compensation  to  the 
commissioners  for  inquiring  into 
education  in  Ireland,  for  1825.— 
Agreed  to.* 

Mr,  Herries  moved  for  the  sum 
of  27,871/.  Us.  Zd,  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  harbour  of  Howth, 
and  the  Holyhead  roads,  for  the 
year  1825. — Agreed  to. 

Mr,  W,  Horton  rose  to  propose 
that  a  certain  sum  should  be 
granted  to  his  Majesty  for  the 
removal  of  emigrants  from  the 
south  of  Ireland  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  Canada. 


The  other  orders  of  the  day 
were  disposed  of,  and  the  house 
adjourned  at  twelve  o'clock  till 
Monday  next. 

House  of  Commons,  April  19. 
— Conversation  took  place  in  the 
house  yesterday  and  tc^ay,  upon 
the  subject  of  very  many  petitions 
presented  for  and  against  the 
Roman-catholic  relief  bill.  By 
some  honourable  members  dis- 
senters were  much  reflected  upon, 
for  petitioning  against  granting  to 
others  the  relief  which  they  de- 
sired for  themselves. 

Mr.  Peel,  followed  by  other 
members,  defended  them,  stating 
that  it  was  perfectly  consistent  in 
them  to  oppose  any  body  which 
they  judged  dangerous  to  the 
country  and  the  state,  and  that  the 
history  of  this  body   fully  bore 
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d«n  out  in  tiietr  ftavt.  As  a 
proof  that  the  character  of  this 
body  had  not  ckaaged,  Mr.  Bright 
strokigly  recoimnended  momh^rs 
who  had  not  ^eady  done  it,  to 
read  over  the  speech  of  Sir  S. 
Komilly  on  the  persecution  of  the 
protestants  which  tobk  place  in 
181^  in  this  south  of  France,  and 
they  would  require  nothing  more 
to  convince  them  thaVthe  essence 
and  meaning  of  popery  were  al- 
ways the  same,  and  must  ever 
remain  so,  wherever  or  whenever 
it  was  restored  to  its  former  power 
and  pride. 

On  the  motion  of  Sir  F.  Burdett 
for  the  second  readingof  the  catho- 
lic relief  bill, 

Mr.  BromUow  said  that  he  wfts 
particularly  anxious  that  this  ques- 
tion should  be  treated  solely  on 
the  ground  of  its  own  meritp^*  and 
that  it  should  be  divested'  ^of  all 
that  soreness  which  might  be  con- 
nected with  the  recollectioos  of 
this  painful  subject.  Why  should 
he  disguise  for  one  sentence  longer 
.  the  expression  of  an  opinion  which 
he  bad  expressed  in  private,  and 
wjuch  he  was.  46$irous  now  pub- 
licly to  avow  ?  It  was.  this^ — that 
cir^uimstanced  as.  we  were  with 
respect  to  Ireland,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  remain.  .  The  two  |>arti«s 
whose  dissensions  were  so  fatal 
to  the  repose  of  that  country  wesre 
little  removed  from  an  actual  stitte 
of  cotttest.  Something  must  be 
d^ne*  and  the  importaxit  question 
becapie,  what  that  something  wras 
.  to  be.  Could  we  go  back  Z  Could 
,  wfe  re-taact  laws  like  those  which 
had  befbre.been  tried  ?  We^aould 
not,  for  ifwumerabloreaspns,  which 
it  Was  unnecessary  to  specify,  and 
.  one  of  which  was  as  good  as  a 
ibousand-^beofiuse  it  wa3  impos- 
sible. There  was  one  only  remedy 


for  the  distressing  sitvatmi  in 
which  the  people  of  Ireland  were 
placed — it  was  eondliation.  !He 
would  not  take  upon  himself  to 
declare  that  the  unhappy  -state  of 
Ireland  was  the  result  of  the  defeat 
of  the  RomaiHcatholic  questioit,  or 
of  a  thousand  concomitant  circum- 
stances ;  bu^  it  could  not  be  de* 
nied,  that  with  i^e  postponement 
of  the  success  of  that  measure,  the 
disgraces  and  dissensions .  of  Ire- 
land had  increased.  Strange, 
therefore,  as  it  m^^ht  apjpear  mr 
him  to  say  so,  he  was  anxious  to 
obtain  some  great,  national  settle- 
ment of  the  affiurs  of  that  opmitity, 
and  he  waii  prepared  to  go  to  all 
prudent,  almost  to  all  praicticable 
lengchsi  to  attain  that  desirable 
object  If  be  were  asked  whether 
hef  still  fek  his  ancient  enmity 
against  the  Roman-catholicfr^he 
did  wrong  to  call  it  enmity,  his 
opposition  did  not  deserve  that 
cittiracter — if,  then,  he  were  a^ked 
Whether  he  still  entertained  the 
same  opposition  which  had  hitherto 
marked  his  conduct  towards  the 
claims  of  six  millions  of  his  Koman- 
catholic  fellow -oountrymeny  he 
would  reply  "  certainly,  tiak-r- 
quite  the  contrary."^  Many  of  the 
grounds  on  which  he  formerly  pro* 
&ased  to  stand  in  his  i^positicin 
were  removed*  Many  of  the 
arguments  which  he  had  beenjn 
the  habit  of  using,  and  of  heiaring 
used  by  others,  could  no .  longer 
be  applied  to  the  question ;  6nd 
as  for  himself  he  knew  not  what 
other  course  he  could  take  than  to 
avow  thie  fact.  If  on  inquiry  he 
had  fbund  himself  to  hiTve  been  in 
error  with  respect  to  his  former 
opinionii,  it  became  him  to  make 
the  only  atonement  in  his  power — 
to  acknowledge  that  he  had  been 
deceived.      He    was  aware   how 
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freqneotiy  ft  diangeof  opinioli  was 
in  diftt  kottsetmad^Jthje  «Ub|ectof 
iridicide  andv  sUBpidon,  and  bofr 
8eldoai>:a  cfaamable  presumption 
of  shicerity  was  'ent^tained  in 
fiivour  of  thfe  person  who  made  k^ 
and  therefore  he  would  endeatour 
to-set  himself  light  in  the  ^esof 
the  house,  though  in  doing  so  he 
might  perhaps  display  the  z^al  of 
a  new  convert,  which  would  appear 
extraordinary  to  those  who  like 
himself  had  been  misled  by  old 
prejudices,'  and  he  might  add, 
somewhat  misled  by  the  overdone 
statements  and  heated  language  of 
the  eatholics  themselves^  The 
result  of  his  reoent  inquiries  dn 
ihe  subject  was,  that  the  bppos«rs 
of  the  catholic  question  had  long 
stood  upon  mere  imaginary  (dif- 
ferences. That  conclusion  had 
been  forced  upon  his  ndnd;  and  if 
he  were  tiot  to  act  upon  it,  he 
shbuld  be  most  fidse  to  himself 
'  and  to  the  county  which  sent  him 
to  that  house.  He  Would  not 
enter  upon  the  question,  of  the 
"value  of  the  Rbtnan-catholic  reli- 
gion asa  form  of  Worship— ^'^  Judge 
nott  lest  ye  be  judged'V-there  was 
eittinent  wisdom  in  that  maxim 
when  applied  between  one  religion 
mad  anodiev,  as  well  as  between 

•  mdiridikals.  The<  way  in  which 
he  would  consider  the^  Roman- 
^tholic   iteligicm'  Was'  this^did 

*  it  involvef  practical  consequen- 
ces dettadting  ihrnr^  the  alle- 
giance which  s«lbject«  owed  to 
3ieir  government,  or  weakening 
the  (Bonsdtuciotial  authority  which 
the  goverdmenl  sh6uld  have  <over 
those'  who  w^re  pkoed'  beneaUi 
ita  sWa^?  The  strongest  objec- 
tion whidi  had  been  made  agaimt 
the  Roman-caiholic  religion  was, 
that  it  created  an  extraneous 
power     in    the    state,    through 


the  influenor which  it*  gave  to  tfce 
pot>d.  Itwpfetxed'^  to  him  thtft 
'  the  change  whieh  had  of  late  years 
taken  place  inllie  political  situa- 
tion* of  the'.  p<^  had  ibaterially 
affected  thie  question.  When  Ite 
Ibolced  at  the  ptiesent  conduct  of 
die  ]pope,  hd  oould  scarcity  re- 
cognise-th^  shadow  of « 'his  former 
power.  ^  What  had'beeome  of  the 
power  whichsported  with  crowned 
heads,  laid  kingdoms  under  con- 
tribution, and  exoommunicated 
princes?  The  genius  of  the  age, 
the  David  of  UMdem  times,  had 
destroyed  it.  If  it  were  true,  as 
had  always  hitherto  been  asserted, 
that  4he  Roman-cadiolics  of  Ire- 
land owed  a  divided 'allegiante  to 
their  king — if  it  were  «ot  true 
-that'tibe  king  possessed  their  fhll 
and.  perfect  allegiance,  then  he 
would  say^  that  the  Roman-catho- 
lics«were  still  fit  objects  of  sus- 
-picioni  and  were  persons  who 
ought  to  be  excluded  from  all 
offices  of  trust,  apd  fhom  a  par- 
•tic^iatioti  in  the  legislature;  bat 
•  if  the  evidence  which  had  been 
given  befi^re  the  dRmmittees  ap- 
pointed by  parliament  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Ireland  were  true,  he.salr 
•no  reason  whythote  two  points 
should -not  be  conceded  to  the 
catholicSb-  it  was*  upon  ike  eti- 
dence  given  before  the  committees, 
he  did4io«}heiri«ate  to  dedare  it, 
thkt  his  change  of  opinioii  was 
foianded.  If  there  was  atty  man 
in  dial  liotne  who  doubted  the 
truth  of.tliat  evidence,  he  hoped 
he  ^ould  have  die  hardihood  to 
atand  up^in  his  place  attd  say  so^ 
ilk  order  that  the  grounds  of  his 
antipathy  to  the  catholic  question 
might  be  known,  and,  if  pofloftile, 
explained  away.  If  the  evidence 
given  before  the  committees  were 
Idse,  the  hovMie  might  at  once 
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dedare  tfaat'npdBMthe  n^teryof 
Intfa  sflbirs  imy  iHghtf  eould  h^ 
thrown.  If  the  r  higll«4>oni  aind 
tatented  ntn  "who^had  <ooine''^rfer 
to  tfaM  counlTy,  to  guide  parlia*> 
ment  liy  thel  light  bf  their  know*' 
ledge,  had,  aa  he'faadlieaard  baatlyi 
ioRBiiafted,  endeaVoared  to  .etta- 
Uiab  one  great  tad  deyihsh  Ue, 
(hen^'  indeed^  hh  bowreivion  had 
proceeded  updn  false  'grouiids. 
fiat  that  vucfa  was^reklly  the  caaey 
be  conld'he^er  for-a'  mOmeBt  be^. 
lieVe.  He ' nttidexodimon  tansef 
i^ithf'all  tfae'distii^^ixibhed  person^ 
wha  liad  ebifae  from  Ireland  t9 
gife  etiUence ;  undr  if  thieir  eyi^' 
dawe'  werfe  trtt^,'  -he/  *wa»  of  opinloiv 
dnt  no'  argument  could  •  be  main^ 
tainedin  oppotttiiMrti]^  the  chiima 
of  tbe  catboluis^  and  that  any  person 
who  should  attempt  to  raise  one 
most  be  oo\fet^  with  confusion. 
Dr.  Dojrle  was  asked  in  the  eod'^ 
mittee  whether  by  the  doctrihe  of 
the  Roman  -  catholic  ehurch^  tbo 
pope  had  any  nghrto^intarmeddle 
witii  the  iri^ts  .of  -Ate  king,  and 
the  aDttidnee'  wfaidi  !  catholios 
owed  to  aixxL  The  reyerend  gen** 
tkman  answered  in  £he  negative : 
and  on  theii  being  asked  whsft 
would  be  the  conaequenoe  if  the 
pope  were  to  .do  eo»  he  irephed, 
that  the  catholic  dergy  would 
poeiieb  tttitheic  flocks,  iShat  it  was 
their  duty. to  oppose  the  pope.* 
The  Archbishopt  of  Jhddin  gave 
similar  evidence.  The  propositions 
wfti<&  were  overthrown'  by.  the 
answers  ^Dr.  Doyie,  formed  ithe 
most  important  ground .  of  •  <  the 
opposition  which,  had  been,  and 
sdUwaS)  offered  60  granting  the 
daims  of  the  catholics.  Dr.  Doyle 
was  likewise  asked,  whether  the 
pope  had  the  power  of  granting 
di^iemation   &t  crimes:  he  re* 


plied,  ^rtatnly  not^'  and .  thit  he 
considered  such  a  doctrine^  im- 
pious. The  reverend  gentlelnan 
also  stated,  dnjt  the  caiiiobcs  had 
purchased!  a*  grbat  'parc^-4if  the 
confiscated  jproperty.  ^  How  was 
it  possible,  then,  to  suppose  that 
the  oatholks  would  join  in  any 
insurrectionary  movemetits,  by 
which  they  could  not  fail  to  be 
fl/nfierers  2  With  respect  to  tiiose 
important  points,  all  the  (fifBcul- 
ties  which  be  ha^  formerly  &lt  to 
making  concessions  to  i  the  catho- 
lics were  removed*  H(i'  was  not 
caUedupon  to  consider  th^  Ro-» 
man^-^eatholics  as'  reli^onists.  All 
he  was  bound  to,  do,  'was  to 
ascertain  that  their  spiritual  were 
dearly«separated  firom  their  tern* 
poral  concerns.  He-  did  in  his 
heart  believe  that  to'be' ^eirase, 
and  therefore  he  was  disposed  td 
a{lpfove  of  th0  4M>nGessidn8  whidi 
it  was  proposed  to  make  to  themi 
and  whicH  he-  thoi^ht  none'  but 
ttie  -timid,  bould  be  alarmed  at^ 
He'trusted  tUat  he  faad'*somewhttf 
Bttceeeded  in  iMaking>  known  the 
grounds  on  which  he^wisHed  it 
to  be  understood  that  his  diange 
of  opinioR'  had  ti^eii  place.  He 
was  prepared  to  give  •  his  rvote  fof 
the  measure  of'  tWe  hon;  baronet 
in  its  present  stage^  reserving  to 
himself  the'right'of  objecting  to 
particular  "portions  of  Jt  >in  the 
committee.  He,  however,  ^id  not 
think  that  the  bill  befbrc' the  house 
was  the  mosi^perfeet  which'  could 
be  e€bi«d'  to  ^the  approbetion  eft 
parliamenit, '  as  ^^licable  to  the 
present  cireeomriaAoes  of' Ireland. 
The  two  greatobj^cts  vAiieh  Were 
recommended  by  altnost  every 
witness  called  before  the  oom« 
mittee,  was  to  make  a  provision 
for  tli^  catholic  dergy,  and  to 
grant  to  catholics  the  exercise  of 
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the  elecdte  franchise.  He  thought 
that  those  measures  would  prove 
most  heneficial.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, agree  with  those  who  were 
of  opinion  that  the  making  of  a 
provision  for.  the  cathoHc  clergy 
should  he  considered  as  the  dis- 
charge of  a  debt  of  obligation  to 
that  body,  for  their  efforts  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  Ireland.  On 
the  contrary,  when  he  considered 
the  habits  of  intimacy  in  which 
the  catholic  clergy  lived  with  their 
flocks,  he  thought  that  they  had 
done  much  less  towards  the  pre- 
servation of  the  peace  of  the 
country  than  they  might  have  done. 
It  was  the  object  of  government 
to  bring  all  religious  sects  in  con-, 
nexion  with  the  state.  For  what 
reason,  then,  should  not  this  po- 
licy be  observed  with  respect  to 
the  catholic  clergy?  When  the 
Roman-catholic  clei^men  should 
find  that  there  would  no  longer 
be  any  interference  with  the  in- 
dependence of  their  religion,  they 
would,  like  the  ]»-esbyterian  cler- 
grmen,  be  good  allies  of  the  state. 
The  proposed  alteration  respect- 
ing the  exercise  of  the  elective 
iraichise  in  Ireland,  in  every  way 
in  which  it  could  be  viewed, 
moral  or  political,  would,  in  his 
opinion,  be  productive  of  great 
benefit.  The  prote$tant  portion 
of  the  people  of  Ireland,  who  had 
been  represented  to  be  discon- 
tented with  the  proposed  measure, 
were  the. very  persons  who  bad 
called  for  it.  This  circumstance 
afforded  him  the  greatest  plea- 
mure  ;  for  if  parliament  were  to 
satisfy  the  catholics,  without  at 
the  same  time  conciliating  the 
protestants,  they  wotild  do  only 
half  their  work,  for  the  elements 
of  contention  would  stiil  subsist 
in  Ireland.     A  great  mistime  was 


made  in  1790  by  granting  power 
to  the  rabble,'  and  withhmdmg  it 
from  the  knowledge,  property^ 
and  station* of  the  country.  He 
would  now  propose  to  remedy 
that  mistake,  by  taking  power 
from  the  rabUe,  and  bestowing 
it  on  rank,  knowledge,  and  pro- 
perty. Under  the  present  system, 
the  great  mass  of  the  Irish  voters 
blindly  followed  the  directions  of 
their  landlords  with  respect  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  should  dis- 
pose of  their  votes,  without  re- 
ference to  the  merits  of  the  dif- 
ferent candidates.  As  a  proof 
of  this,  it  was  stated  in  evideDce 
before  the  committee,  that  can- 
didates never  thought  of  canvass- 
ing the  electors  'on  the  estate'  of 
an  adverse  proprietor,  because  it 
would  be  impossible  to  obtain 
their  votes.  It  was  highly  de- 
sirable to  confer  the  elective  fran- 
chise only  upon  those  who  were 
capable  of  forming  a  just  estimate 
of  the  merits  of  the  candidates. 
Such  a  measure  would,  he  con- 
ceived, be  acceptable  to  all  par- 
ties ;  and  he  most  solemnly  be- 
Ueved  that  it  would  add  to  the 
hap^nness  of  Ireland,  and  the 
security  of  the  British  empire. 

Mr.  Bankes  coiaidered  the  pra- 
posed  provision  for  the  Roman** 
catholic  clergy  as  a  roost  ob^- 
tionable  measure,  and  moved  as 
an  amendment,  that  the  bill  be 
read  a  aeeond  time  this  day  six 
months. 

Mr.  W.  Peel  rose  to  second  the 
amendment ;  and  said,  Uiat  judg^* 
ing  of  popular  feelii^  from  the  sen- 
timents of  the  place  he  represent- 
ed, he  should  decidedly  hold  that 
the  people  of  England  were  averse 
to  granting  any  further  ^concessions 
to  the  catholicsk  For  hiniself« 
after  great  attention  to  th^  sab- 
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ject,  he  proib«8ed  that  he  remain* 
ed  nnconyerted.  If  the  opinions 
vriiich  he  had  held  formerly  were 
those  of  bigotry,  it  was  his  misfor* 
tmie  to  be  a  bigot  still.  But,  even  if 
he  had  generally  been  friendly  to 
the  cnne  of  catholic  emancipation, 
he  ahonld  consider  the  present 
time  a  most  unfit  one  for  carrying 
it.  It  would  really  be  putting  too 
high  a  premium  upon  faction  and 
▼iolebce,  to  let  it  be  supposed  that 
the  late  proceedings  of  the  Catholic 
Association  had  tended  to  promote 
any  thing  in  the  way  of  concession 
from  parliuaent  or  the  country. 
Honourable  gentlemen  said  it  was 
hard  to  make  a  large  body  of  peo- 
ple sufier  for  l^e  violence  or 
imprudence  of  a  few  ;  but  the  ca- 
tholics of  Ireland,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, had  in  every  sense  identified 
themselves  with  the  Catholic  As- 
sociation; they  had  adopted  the 
leaders  of  that  body  as  their  chiefs, 
and  made  themselves  party  alike 
to  their  opinions  and  proceedings. 
He  believed  it  was  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  the  cause  of  catho- 
lic emancipation  was  the  cause  of 
6,000,000  of  people  in  Ireland ; 
but  the  fact  mattered  little,  for  the 
grea  er  their  number  the  greater 
was  the  danger  of  granting  what 
tlsey  desired.  He  was  not  one  who' 
thoiui^ht  that  the  political  conse- 
quences would  be  trifling  of  carry- 
ing the  present  measure.  If  par- 
lisDient  once  was  thrown  open  to 
the  catholics,  a  decided  change 
could  not  fiul  to  take  place  in  ^e 
state  of  the  Irish  representation. 
A  large  body  of  catholics  would 
soon  be  found  sitting  in  that  house 
to  legislate  upon  matters  connected 
wfthprotestant  interests  and  pro- 
testant  supremacy.  If  these  were 
good  catholics,  they  would  most 
onrtainly  endeavour  to  exalt  their 


own  establishment  at  the  expense 
of  the  rival  faith ;  and  therefore, 
taking  them  to  be  zealous  follow- 
ers of  their  own  system,  he  w6uld 
never  consent  to  intrusting  them 
with  power.  The  grants  proposed 
to  the  catholic  clergy  by  the  present 
measure,  in  his  view,  only  rendered 
it  additionally  objectionable.  He 
was  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
such  a  grant  rather  than  to  the 
mere  pecuniary  expense ;  because, 
if  once  it  was  carried,  what  was 
to  hinder  every  other  sect  opposed 
to  the  established  church  from 
claiming  a  similar  provision  ?  That 
the  grant  of  what  was  caUed  catho- 
lic emancipation  would  end  the 
miseries  of  Ireland,  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  expect ;  he,  person- 
ally, was  not  of  opinion  that  it 
would  in  any  way  decrease  them. 
The  evils  which  attieted  Ireland 
were  the  want  of  a  resident  gentry, 
the  want  of  capital,  the  T^ant  of 
commerce,  of  moAil  and  religious 
education.  These  were  difficulties' 
not  to  be  got  'over — not  to  be 
touched — by  a  measure  which,  to 
him,  seemed  pregnant  with  danger 
to  the  community ;  and  certainly, 
so  long  as  he  contimied  to  think 
the  religion  in  which  he  had  been 
bred  and  educated  the  best  religion* 
OD  the  face  of  the  earth,  so  long  he 
should  feel  it  is  duty  to  oppose 
aiiy  extension  of  the  politicid  pri- 
vileges of  the  catholics. 

Colonel  Bagwell  opposed  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  O.  Dawson  adverted  to  the 
intense  anxiety  with  existed  in 
Ireland  as  to  the  result  of  the 
present  question,  and  said  that  all 
Europe  might .  be  considered  as 
looking  with  scarcely  less  of  in- 
terest to  the  discussion.  Taking 
into  account  the  important  conse- 
quences which  were  to' hang  upon 
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the  fate  of  the  raeasute  before  the 
house,  it  Was  hafdly  to  be  won* 
dered  at  if  meivitKgeoer^l  aliooat 
shrank  from  deciding  it«  On  the 
oneeidc^hj^df^ia^d  to^pei^etuatie 
^  system  which  was  called. by  some 
—he  ini^ht.say.by  TTlany — a  sys- 
tem ojT.  4pj^atjce ;  on  .  the  ^  other 
hand,.he,.tr.?n^bled  lbc.< theJntro* 
ductionofa  pofwer  which: had  been 
held^  and  by  pniaiy  of  Ae  greaftest 
men,  and  the  wisest^  t6  be  fatal  to 
the  libejcties  .and.  constitutaoji  6f 
.the  couQtry^.  He  admitted' the 
danger  o(J^avb)g.ihe  feeUngs  of 
the  Irish.e%cite4^tb«ir  minds  and 
hearts  open  >  to  >  the  attempts  of 
demagogues  and  oaballers ;  but 
still  he  feared  to  consolidate  the 
strength  qf  a  party  Jn  Ineland/Vhich^ 
in  princ^y  was.hosliile  to  all  the 
estabyslun^ts  of  the  countryrrr 
which .  wsa :  bWning  i  with .  the  illr 
concealed  rancour  for  fimcied  op^ 
pression.or  past.quArvely  and  xeady 
to  seisse  tho  earliest  opportunity  q£ 
tnarkingrand  asserting  its  acquired 
triumph^  .  Under  'Such  circum^ 
stances,  the  duty  which  the  house 
had  tO;perform  wiis  an>awful  one. 
He  had  weighed  tbe.adTantagea 
of  the .  proposed  course  a^nst 
the  disaiivantag^s  of  it ;  and  the 
only  ^uestioti  was,  which  were'  tfae^ 
greater^  If  he  thotight,  with  the 
honourable  metnber  for  Armagh, 
that  p^c^;  and  prosperity  would 
be  the  consequence  of  granting 
th0  qnUMdic .  claims,  he  would  be 
ready  to  vote  for  that  meaaure^ 
and  to  >endure  aH  the  obloquy  of 
having  changed  his  opinions;  but, 
unfortunately,  aft^r  every  exertion 
of  mindf  he  could  not  help  coming 
entirely  to  a  different  concluaian; 
And  helieving,  as  he  did«.  that  the 
conclusion  wmeb  he  had  come  .to, 
was  entirely  support^  by  the  evi** 
dence  before  the  house,  he  fidt 


the  more  sarprilied  at  Having  to 
difier  from  the  honourable  member 
for  ^Armagh  upon  a  qbestion^ias 
to  which,  on  all  prior  occasions, 
he  .had  been,  so  fortunate.  «s-.»csh 
tirely  to  think,  with  him.  >That 
report  of  thoGommitteB  oonlaiaed 
perhaps  such -an  aeoounS'df  the 
staterof  Ireland  as  had  never  he^ 
fore  been  made  publicL :  Jt  sfibrded 
a  most  strikii^  picture  loft  Irish 
society,  andief  Irisbiinstitotiona  ^ 
antd  such  a  pictaweaa  hedid  entreat 
gentlemen^  whoihad  jnot  eonaiiked 
themaehies,  to  oonsiderwellbefoea 
they  spoke  lupon  dbe  present  cpsca 
tion.  He^ofl^ed  upon  honourable 
members,  however,  to  lookdosely 
at  the  evidence  on  that  report,  and 
not  to  foi^t,  oik  some  oecastom^ 
who  .  the  parties  we^e  •  by  ^  whomr 
thttt  evidence  was  given.  'Aitothc^ 
talents  of  those  catholic  advocates 
who  had  been  examined  .More 
the  oomrailtee ;  W  to  the  rability 
o£. Messrs.  0<Jonndr>and  Blake, 
and  Dr.  Murray  and  Dr*  Doyle, 
there  could  be  no  doubt;  but  w 
to  the  effect  and  object  of  their 
System  he  was  not  so  certain.  He 
could'  not  well  reconcile  Che  fact 
of. one  and  the  same igientlemBa 
being  :the  friend  of.aiperBoik  like 
Mr.  Cobbett^  and<tfae  friend  of  die« 
hon.  Member  for  Westminster^-' 
the  advocate  of  universa]  suffrage, 
and  the  disfranchisement  of  die 
focty-shilling  fredioids.  He  could, 
not  «nderstaad'  how  'the  lurlKdeBt 
conduct  of  Mr.  O'Connell  in  Ice- 
land,'tallied  widi  thennld  and  tem- . 
penite  evidenoe  which  he  ^  gave 
before  the  committee.  The  e^«*. 
dense  of  Dr.  Doyle  was  still  more 
extraontinary  in  diis  rei^ect: 
there  was  the.  greater  passible 
discrepancy,  and  even  contiadie- 
tion,  between  his  statements  be- 
fore'the  eomnittiee^  and  the  tame 
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fvliUi  lie  kad  hMw  «  poUtical 
writer.  .li  was  ncarcely  posiible 
to  believe  .tbut  there  poiild  pro* 
eeed  from  the  mind  of  tbe  Mme 
roan. so  Bsuch  meekness  as  tltM| 
gentkpfian  had  displayed  upon  this 
eyaminarioBy  -  a^d  ^  such  Axrioiis 
rancour  as  his  political  wiatii^ 
were  filled  with.  Dt^  Doyle  had 
sent  several  pamphlets  into  the 
world  under  the.  signature  of 
<"  J.  K.  L*;"  he  had  recmed  the 
thanks  of  the  CalhcdicAssoeiation 
for  cbem«  and  diere  co^dd  be  no 
doubt  that  he  was.  their  author. 
These  works  eontainedi  all  of 
them«  the  fiercest  attaicks  upon 
the  established  church;  the  most 
ranoorotts  abuserof  the  whole  pnn 
testant  s^rstem — the  laws^-^the  re^ 
ligion —  the  popubtion.  The 
aoth<ir  Caught  his  couatrjrmen  to 
look  only  at  protestail^  civil  insti« 
tutiona  as  invented 'for  their  ops 
pression.  As  a  divide,  he  fell  into 
agony  at  the.mtotion  of  the  pio-t 
testant  futh :  lie  condemned .  its 
principlea,  reviled  its  ministets, 
and  anathemaliaed  itii  doctrines  In 
the  moat  unmeasured  mannei** 
Upon  the  whole»  perhsfis,  he  prer 
salted  as  true  a  picture  of  an 
obedient  son  to  the.  see  of  Rome 
as  could  be  iioaagined ;  and  if  suck 
a  man  had  power.  Pope  fioni&ce, 
nof  any  other  Pope,  would  ever 
be  in  want  of  a  fitting  instrumisnt 
to  lay  Ireland  in  religious  abaokles« 
Now,  before,  the  commit^e  of  the 
hcaiae*  this,  same  .gend»nan  was 
fimnd  changed  albo^ther..  He 
was.  tempemte  in  his  manners; 
libmralinhis  views;  full  of  admi-' 
ration,  for  the^dkuftitution  of  bis. 
country*  aiid-^pf  reyerence  for: its 
laws..  He.  al^ure^  the-  power  .of 
tbe  p(^>  in  iidl  bu|;  spiritual  mal^. 
tears— no  Seettkh  «DvenAater  oould 
do  it  more  vtoutly  <)  th^.  was  teady 


wM  an«we»  lo  «rery  questite ; 
in  short,  he  was  jugt  what  the  most 
ardent  friend: '4>f '.catholic  emanci* 
pation  could  desire  hipi  to  be. 
But,  in  the  midst  of  aU  the  mild** 
ni^ss  nnd  doquence  .of.  Dr.  Doyle, 
let  h^n*  members  just  take  notioe 
what  oecinred.when  ai  question  as 
to  J.  K.  L.  was  put  to.  him.  He 
was  asked  whether  he  had  seen 
the. pamphlet  signed  with  those 
mitials ;  and  his  answers  immfrf 
diatelywere  very  short.  '*  Did  he 
agree  in  the  principles  laid  down 
inithem  T  "  Probably  he  did." 
"  Did  he  agree  in  the  plan  for 
disfranchising  .the  forty  shilling 
freeholden  ?"  Now  this  questioB 
the  doctor  could  not  answer  with- 

At  the  timeof  the  letters  of  J.  K.  L. 
&c.  h^  had  known  i  nothing  of  this 
iuggebtibn  ks  to.  the  .disf^ncfaise-i 
ment ;  and  he  wonld.be  in  danger 
of  disavowing  his  fi>rmer  opinions^ 
Accordingly,  as  soon  as  he  got  to 
this  pointy  Dn  Doyle  was  found 
i^pealihg  ta  the  committee.  He 
wished  not  to  be  pressed  farther 
Mpon  that  question.  He  put  it  td 
tiiie.eommittse  wbether  it  was  ne« 
eess^ry.  In  sheirt,.  not  to  use  the 
term  offensively,  .in  a  very  iesuit** 
ical  way,  he  contrived  to  decline 
^viag .  an.  answer.  .Bnt  all' this 
artifice  could  not  sucoeied.  He' 
(Mt.  Dawson)  could  not  kiok  very 
fiiVDUxably  at  a.  cause  which  ad- 
mitted of  being,  served  by  such 
means':  but.  the  evidence  of  Dr« 
Doyle  was  pdbUsfaed,  and.  his 
pamphlets  were  published ;  and 
h^  wished, that  the  hon.  member 
for  Armagh  had  compaxsd  ^  one 
with,  the  other  prior  to  fonning 
his  opinion.  .  All  he  asked  would 
Ke  .  in  a  single  sentence.  With 
statements,  and  declarations  so  op* 
posite^'Was  it  possible  for  any  man 
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ta  be  right  in  beth  ?  These  things 
it  was,  in.  fact,  which  made  the 
settlement  of  the  broad  question 
almost  impossible.  Mr<  O'Connell 
and  Dr.  Doyle  guided  the  minds 
and  leelings  of  the  catholics  6f 
Ireland.  The  one  managed  the 
business  of  divinity,  the  other 
those  subjects  and  matters  con- 
nected with  common  politics.  Dr. 
poyle  pointed  to  tlie  existence  of 
the  protestant  church  as  an  insult 
to  the  Irish  priesthood,  and  an 
oppression :  Mr.  O'Connell  pur- 
sued the  same  course  in  alienating 
diie  minds  of  the  lay  population 
from  established^  institutions  and 
authorities.  The  effect  of  this 
was,  that  there  .was  scarcely  a 
protestant  in  Ireland  who  .did  not 
expect  some  great  convulsion  from 
the. success  of  the  catholic  claims. 
(Cries  of  "  JVo,  no.")  He  believed 
that  this  was  the  case,  however 
it  might  be  contradicted,  and  that 
there  was  scarcely  a  catholic  who 
did  not  expect  to  gain  something 
beyond  mere  eligibility.  To  an- 
tic^ate  brighter  prospects  for  the 
future,  under  such  circumstances, 
was  impossible.  When  protestants 
looked  at  the  speeches  and  reso- 
lutions of  the  Catholic  Association 
of  the  present  day,  and  when  they 
looked  back  to  history,  they  could 
see  nothing  which  should  seem  to 
lessen  the  danger  of  now  granting 
further  political  privileges  to  the 
catholics.  On  the  dlst  of  May» 
in  the  last  year,  it  might  be  re- 
membered, a  petition  had  been 
presented  to  the  house  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Winchdsea,  conveying 
a  sweeping  condemnation  of  every 
thing  that  was  protestant,  and  de- 
manding a  thorough  reform  in 
the  temporalities  of  the  church  of 
Ireland.  Now,  for  what  was  in- 
tended by  a  thorough  reform  in 


the  temptfriAties  of  ^the  dtuiisft  idf 
Ireland,  be  (Mr.  Dawson)  would 
desire  hon.  menibers  to  examine 
the  pamphlets  of  I.  K.  L«  With 
permission  of  the  house  he  would 
state  what  had  been  the  acts  nf 
the  catholics  when  they  were  in 
possession  of  the  civil  power  in 
Ireland.  In  1687,  when  the  conn- 
try  was  govem^d  by  the  viceroy 
of  Kmg  James,  and  when  it  was 
intended  to  restore  the  temporal 
as  well  as  the  spiritual  power  of 
the  Romish  church,  the  first  step 
taken  was  to  remove  aU  the  pro^ 
testant  judges,  and  to  sufMply  dieir 
place  with  catholics.  But-  the 
•  removal  was  not  confined  to  the 
judges  only;  every  ofiice,  down 
even  to  the  low  situation  of  con- 
stable, which  had  before  been  held 
by  protestants,  was  vacated,  and 
catholics  substituted.  The  next 
step  was  to  disfranchise  the  vcor- 
porations ;  their  charters  were 
taken  away,  and  new  charters 
given,  with  power  to  the  principal 
officers  to  remove  all  protestants 
who  held  office  under  the  former 
charters.  Having  succeeded  tbua 
far,  the  government  next  tried 
its  power  on  the  Irish  pailiar 
ment.  A  parliament  was  soon 
after  held  in  Dublin,  of  whtoh 
only  eight  members  of  the  house 
of  commons  were  protestants, 
and  the  peers  who  met  in  the 
upper  house  were  all  catholics. 
What  was  the  efiect  ?  Early  in 
the  session  an  act  was  passed 
which  confiscated  the  estates  of 
multitudes  of  protestants;  and 
whoi  a  petition,  most  numerously 
signed  by  that  body,  was  presented 
to  the  house,  praying  for  redress, 
the  answer  was,  that  they  must 
share  in  the  general  ruin.  To 
these  £Eicts  he  begged  the  particular 
attention  of  the  hon.  member  for 
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ArmB^i  who  licm  seemed  to  phice 
such  reiiaooe  on  the  ^Tidenee  of 
some  Roman-catholics  who  were 
examined  hefore  the  committee* 
After  sanctioaing  the  proceedings 
he  bad  jost  noticed,  ihe  parliament 
next  passed  a  hill  of  attainder,  in 
which,  according  to  Archbishop 
King,  not  fewer  than  S,600  pro- 
testants  were  attainted,  and  of 
coarse  their  properties  confiscated* 
The  whole  of  the  diocesan  schools, 
which  had  previously  been  in  the 
hands  of  protestants,  were  placed 
under  the  superintendence  of 
oaUiolics,  to  the  exclusion  of  pro^ 
testant  teachers  and  pupils.  The 
Mlowshipsof  the  Dublin  university 
were  fiDed  by  catholics,  and  a 
popish  priest  was  made  provost. 
All  the  livings  within  the  gift  of 
govenmient  were  filled  by  catho- 
lics; and  as  a  wiod^up  to  this 
reformation,  which  was  just  of  the 
kind  that  Dr.  Doyle  advocated, 
there  wiere  in  the  diocese  <^  Dublin 
26  proteslant  churches,  ochipied 
by  popish  priests,  and  turned  into 
eathohc  chapeb.  These  were  the 
effects  of  popish  ascendancy;  and 
similar  results  would  follow,  if  they 
obtained  the  same  power  in  the 
pesent  day.  He  could  not  but 
look  upon  the  petition  of  the  Ga* 
tholic  Association  of  18584,  as  no 
more  than  a  corollary  of  thecatholic 
proceedings  of  1687.  For  these 
reasons,  he  would  oppose  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill.  He 
felt  convinced,  that  instead  of 
tranquillizing  the  country,  it  would 
tend  only  to  create  fresh  dissen- 
sions*  He  wished  the  protestant 
establishment  to  remain  undis- 
turbed, becsttse  the  country,  had 
flourished  under  it :  our  liberties 
bad  been  dierished  by  It,  and  he 
folt  convinced  they^  would  be  less 
secure   by   any   measure  which 


shoidd  weaken  its  influence.  Hb- 
bad,  from  a  recollection  of  former' 
drcnmstances,  a  dread  of  catho- 
licity, and  was  therefore  decidedly 
opposed  to  any  bill  which  would* 
again  tend  to  introduce  its  pow«r' 
in  the  country.  He  would  apply' 
to  the  proposed  measure  the  words 
of  the  poet— 

*•  0  patria,  o  Divum  domun  lUupi,  et' 
inclyta  bello  •  *       ' 

Mcenki  DardaiildlUn  1  quater  ipio  to 
Umm«  portee- 

Substitit,  atqae  utero  soniCum  quater 
anna  dedere. 

Tnstamus  tamen   hnmemoref,    eaedqiie 

AlfOK, 

Et  roonatniMoa  infelU  fscnla  liiirinMif 
arce." 

Lord  Mikim  said,  that  his  foel- 
ings  on  this  question,  produced  by* 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Armagh,  were  not  at  all  diminished' 
by  those  of  the  hon.  members  who- 
followed  oa  the  ojf^osiseside*  He 
'was  now,  as  he  had  been^  an  ad«^ 
vocate  for  the  principle  of  emanoi*' 
pation.  Theniierittcrf'timtqueBtion* 
did  not  hang  upon  the  pdideot 
conduct  or  the  religious  opinions 
of  a  few  members  of  the  cathoiicr 
body;  and  in  rishig  to  advocator 
it,  he  did  not  stand  forth  a*  the 
apo]<^st  of  the  catholic  prelates, 
or  the  doctrines  which  they  taught.:. 
Neither  did  he  feel  himself  bonad* 
to  reconcile  the  opinionsof  J.K.'L*' 
with  those  of  Dr.  Doyle^  or  htr^ 
O'Connell.  Their  conostenof  was' 
in  their  own  keeping,  and  it  was 
not  die  business  of  £ueu  house  tof 
reconcile  their  difierences.  Leaving' 
those  differences  out  of  considers 
ation,  the  question  before  the  house 
was  plain  and  simple,  it  was,) 
whether  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  in  which  we  lived  called  for 
the  oontinuanoe  of  a  code,  eiiactad 
in  a  period  of  civil  contest,' 'and 
having  for  its  object,  not  the  put* 
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ting  dQwn4i  rdigion,  but  a  pdikical 
party.  Tbehoium^aberwholasit 
addreflsed  the  bouscr  bad  quoted* 
the  aelB  of  tbe  parliament  of  King 
James  in  Irekad,  but  be  bed  nor 
qupted  fairly.  He  bad  lo<Aed 
^y  to  one  std^  of  tbe  question* 
King  James,  it  sbould  be  recol- 
kcted,  was  a  monarcb  inclined  to* 
absolute  despotism.  He  was  on^ 
wbo  looked  to  tbe  divine  rigbt  of 
kings*  Whenfaeiiad  tbat  object 
in  view,  wbat  was  more  natural 
than  tbat  they  should  endeavour 
to  cripple  the  power  of  his  adver* 
series?  These  adversaries  were 
the  pretestaats*  It  was  therefore 
quite  natural  that  he  should  wish 
to  remove  them  from  places  of 
trust  and  power*  But  wbat  ap- 
plieatioa  had  dwt  fact  to  tbe  rimes 
and  dremnstances  of  the  present, 
day?  We  bad  now  no  King  James, 
and  it  was  not  far  amoment  to  be 
suppoeed  that  tbeilhistrious  £uniiy/ 
DOW  upon  tbe  throne  o£  this  com»^ 
try  oonld  ev^.  andnlge  ^a  feeling 
hostile  to  its  liberties,  or  ever  wish 
to  make  .use. of  the  catholics  as- 
agents  for:theur  suhvembn*.  Re*. 
membering  wbat  was  done,  by  the- 
political  agenta.of  King  James 
against  the  protestants,:he.waa  not 
at  all  8urpn8ed..at  what  tlie  pro- 
testants  did  when. ibey. came  inta 
power*  Looking  at  tbe  circum- 
atmcea  of^ihe  times,  he  could 
hardly  ccnsides  it.  unjustifiable. 
They.enaeted  thf  .penal  code^  and 
whether  wise,  or  unwise^  .they  Jwepci 
oonaistent..  Theur  object  iwaa  Jto 
vedncethe  power  ofthcitadvesaaH 
riea,  and  ioat  thatipnvpose,  th^ 
endeavoured  to  reduce  the  fopn^ 
ktion  toaatataofibariMrismi  In 
Ibis  they  ulifortftuiately  succeedtd^ 
hut  tiiose  times  weronoir  gone  by. 
From  that  state  the  .mat  naaa  of 
the  ,Iriah  peopld  hod'  hn^liesn 


released.  Theyhadioowaenaiied 
wealth,  and  with,  that,  political 
influenoel. '  Of  that  jniBuenoe  it 
was  impossible  to  deprive  them. 
We  could  now,  as  bad  been  olh^ 
served  hf.  tbe  bonomrable  lyiembcr 
for  Ani^;b,  .zeteitect  itbe  penal 
code;,  and  it  was  inmssible  to- 
stand  stilL  We  sbanld,  tharetarei 
if  we  aought  for.. tbe. tranquillity 
of  Irebnd,  go,  on,- and  grant  tbat« 
now  willingly,. whiob  no^jsht.  heiie^i 
afber  be  wrung:  ficom  i|S:l^  neoaa^ 
sity.  With  reelect  teethe  inflmenoe 
of  the. proposed  measuie  on  >tibei 
established  t^urob,  .he  .thonglit 
tbat  anyaaeasiureswbich  would  toid 
(as  he  had  no  doubt  tbia:wo«kl)  te 
the  tranquillity  of  laelandyWindd 
abotend  to  support  the  proteslant 
reli^on  in.tbatjoouatry* 

Mr.  NartK  Mr.  Daijimad  £&r 
N*  CoUhurH  mke  in  favourof  the 
bill,  and  Lard  Enmimnan  apunat 

Mr.  OmMmm  aaid*  tlwt  if  h^ 
could  be  induced  to  bebeve,  that 
by  acceding  to^tbepraaent  bill  tke 
h0ttse.wouki'produce>fenoral  oa»* 
oiliatiQii'  and  tranipi^lttty  in  Ire« 
landiibe4dMuldhaive  no  beaitatioa 
inibllowing  the  honest -and  manfy 
OQurse  of  the  member  ^c' Amagb« 
and  m'  giving  to  it  Ins  decided. 
appiobaSon.  He couldml,  how-f 
ever,  bring  himself  to  em»Tfain 
such  a  belief,  and  bb  must  tbeieN 
five  lepeM'tbe  objections  which 
he  had&tmcrly  urged  against  tbia 
iseaame*..  He  could  not  agree  in 
the  aentiments  expreoaed  bjr.the 
hon*  <ttieoiber  iSnr  thar  ooonty  .of 
Gebrayi  f  To  tell  lum  that  dw 
eadm]ics...of  Ireknd*  detnandsd 
ndthitiftfasy 
eefuaed,  they  wouUtddt 
thein.byforde,'.wa8  net  an  acga«> 
BKnt  ta»wbidi  be  conUL  listen, 
tie  was  wiUng  toi.iyidd  to.dbe 
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ftoiae'ofvMMoi^  but  h^iMmU  bd 
tlie  hmt  nuiD  to  giye  way  to  any 
thing  like  a  threat  on  a  quet  tiw 
^tUajsature.  He  bad  been  bos** 
tile  ta  iUm  .mearare  dn-  kmeatr. 
oceaaiMir  .'pti'.'the'  TejEjT  -eam^ 
grottnda  thfttbe  wte  now.  He 
beld  it  tb.beiflieonaiatent  with  the 
Britiah  cpiAtMtiitipny  whiA  ^0a  inr 
diaaolnbly  unitedi vithr.the.  d^urcb 
eataUiqlinieQtiili^  hdi  it-:  tO)  be 
inoQnaiataiDt  nithithe^^^rBir-priMi^ 
pka  of.thaticonstitttfemi  to:i4«ut 
thoae  within  Hi  pale  who  weve 
aetaated  *  by  sdigsous  feeUngB  of 
the  oKlst  bitter  beatility  to  the 
chnrd)  «f  .EoglaiML  :He  i^jreed 
with  the  boo*,  member  for  (Corfer* 
HfrnAe^  in  jthiakipg  that  if  they 
aheuU  givie  their,  aanelion.  to  thia 
hill,  th^ywottld  depaJrt  from  the 
andent.prbKaiple  ctf  the  .ooAstitn* 
tion«  :The.  oonstitotioti,  wifi  biiHt 
upon  tbif  .pcuuBipIerr-to  exclude 
every  thing  .that  waadangerpna  to 
ki exiatence»  and  to.gvafd^aoainat 
any  evfl  whitib  itibreiaw  by  dbeefc- 
iiig  ita  (qperadei^  -  Now'tfaf(f  #^i« 
told  to  Delect  that  pritciple,  nid 
to  trust  .to  the  aecurities' i^hieb 
had  been  fixmed^  iiei|trdiae(M» 
effNsts  (Gif.  the  erilfafipiehendedi  in 
the  present  instance.  He  was  not 
diapbaed  ta  take  that  advice^  but 
Mt  inclined  tOi  adhere  to  .die  .did 
pnaciple,  and  not  to,  desert  it.  fix. 
the  new.  Hja.hon.  and  .learnt 
friend  hehMd  him  <Mn  Nordi),  in 
one  part  trf  hiaspeeeh^  bad  doubted 
whether  any  daiiger'  eouU:  amb 
from  ^[ranting  tlmcf  •eQnoes8i0na 
lo  the  catfaolica;  and  yet  in  .and**' 
tfaer  :part  .of  jUi  speech  hodiadf^ 
mitsed,.that  he  did  behold  soma 
danger*  |pt  A-danger  Aat  was  xt^ 
mote  in  its  operation.  He  left 'hie 
leaiiied'-fri^-  to  r^oon<!ile  .this 
isobnsiileBey  as. he  oonldi*  'He 
should  merely  remark  .that  tb« 


UU  itself  adnin^  thatdieffe  wia 
some  danger.  If  there  were  not. 
wby;;sh(9uld  it  ^onliun  so  many 
precautions?  why  should  it  con- 
tain laapeeiali.certifieate  as  to  (the 
loyalty  of  the*  bishops  ?  <  The  m^ 
eutities  wbidi  the  biU.gav)e  a^^unat 
the  i^>prebended  danger  werecofi 
three  kinds-^Hlhe  :first;kiad  was 
die  d^clataliPBS!in•  Ae  preamUe/) 
tbe  isacondf  'the/  ealbst  in  die'  bitt 
itfelf ;-  an^>tbe  third»  the  <olnmisn 
sion  formed  i  ta  ^control  the  inter «« 
course  ef  the  <jbisbope  with ;  die 
court  of  Rome. «  He  was  piticeedw 
jog  to  show  thatr'they  v^ere  all 
inefficient*  when<  the  increWng 
Qoise  in  the  homey  and>  the  criea 
of  **  a^oiim/'  compelled  him  to 
desistk 

Itwas  Iten  agreed  \4o  adjonrii 
die  debate  dU  Tburadayi. 

H^mse  of  LQrd$,  JprUn.--^ 
Petitions  were  prebented  againat 
die  eatholic  claims ;  one  was  from 
a:  congregation  of  disaentsx^  afc 
Msrgnte*  r.  •     ^^ 

'  Lord  King  thought  it  odd  diat 
the  clergy  of  die  .  establishment 
should  seek  the  «id  of  the  ^i^ 
aenlers  on  this  occasion*  consider** 
ii)g  how  the'  former  at^ther  dmea 
tneated  the  latten  who  were  brand- 
ied  as  woinkj  than  this  i»tholics« 
A. vej^  enaneiit  and  Mvetend  per-' 
son*  reckoned  an  ornament  of  the 
churdi*  had  declared*  diat-Ae 
eathcttcs  were  nesrevf^far  neater, 
to  the  church  of  En^and,  thanthe 
dissenters. 

The  Buhop  of  Chester  held  in 
his  blind  a  petition  agamst  the 
cathdlic  chums*' an^  itwad^singukv 
that,  it  camet  from  a  eoa^gse^tioii 
of  one  of  those  denominations  to 
which  the  noble  lord  .had  jost 
aUttdedT-nantiely,  the  miiwttsr% 
deacons*  and  congregation  dC 
Jewry"«street  chapel,     r  As   eadi 
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eongregalion  of  the  sect  to  wbicb 
the  pecitionets  belonged  was  inde- 
pendent of  the'  rest,  he  must  ac- 
knowledge that  the  opinions  of  the 
whole  body  could  not  be  inferred 
from  what  was  expressed  by  one 
congregation.  But  the  petitioners 
not  only  deprecated  the  removal 
of  the  present  restrictions  on  the 
RcAnan-catholics!,  but  wished  those 
vnder  which  they  were  themselves 
placed  to  remain.  They  express- 
ed their  perfect  acquiescence  in 
the  present  state  of  things.  They 
desired  no  change,  because  they 
believed  that  in  proportion  -as  the 
duirch  of  England  •  was  made 
strong,  in  so  much  was  die  interest 
of  the  great  body  of  the  protest- 
ants  secured.  He  was  aware  that 
there,  might  be  a  diflerenee  of 
opinion  among  dissenters  on  this 
quei^on,  but  he  firmly  believed 
that  great  numbers  concurred  with 
the  petitioners;  not  only  because 
they  believed  that  they  were  in- 
debted for  their  own  security  to 
the  church  of  England,  but  also 
because  it  was  dieir  persuasion 
that  with  it  -  they  enjoyed  more 
freedom  than' they  would  under 
any  other  system.  It  was  with 
great  satisfaction  he  presented  this 
petition  to  their  lordships. 

Earl  Grofoenor  asked  what  was 
the  number  of  signatures  to  the 
peititicm?    . 

The  Bishop  of  Chester  said,  it 
wibs  signed  by  the  whole  congre- 
gation, which  was  not  very  nu* 
merouB. 

'Lord  Cakhorpie  observed,  that 
■■my  of  the  wannest  friends  of 
the  church  of  England  supported* 
tile  •  catholic  claims  on  the  very 
ground  stated  in  the  petition, — 
namely,  the  wish  of  securing  the 
ehuroh  itself.  Believing  as  he 
did»^that  the  dissenters  of  England 


had  rendered  most  essential  ser-* 
vice  to  the  cause  of  protestantism, 
and  to  civil  and  religious  liberty — 
believing  that  they  had  produced 
a  beneficial  re-action  on  the  church 
of  England,  and  had  greatly  con* 
tributed  to  the  revival  of  true 
religion  in  this  country,  he  could 
not  but  be  glad  to  hear  them 
spoken  so  favourably  of  from  that 
bench  where  not  very  long  since 
they  had  been  treated  in  a  veiy 
different  manner.  He  did  not 
mean  thia  observation  to  apj^  to 
the  right  rev.  prelate  who  spoke 
last,  who,  from  hie  liberality  and 
candour,  could  never  be  supposed 
to  adopt  such  a  course*  He  re- 
joiced, however,  to  see  this  spirit  of 
cordiidity  towards  the  dissefiters ; 
but  he  could  not  believe  that  the 
great  body  of  that  important  class 
of  the  people  were  against  farther 
concessions  to  the  catholics. 

The  Bi§hop  of  Chester  disclaim- 
ed, in  the  name  of  his  brethren 
and  himself,  the  compliment  of  the 
noble  lord.  At  no  time  had  it 
been  the  habit  of  the  bench  to 
which  he  belonged  to  speak  dis** 
respectfully  of  dissenters.  If  there 
were  an  overflow,  of  cordiality  to- 
wards that  body,  it  was  a  return 
due  to  the  fairness  and  candour 
which  had^been  experienced.  •  On 
such  an  occasion  could  the  clergy 
of  the  church  of  England  be  ex* 
pected  to  do  otherwise  than  ur 
hold  out  the  right  hand  of  fettow* 
ship  to  their  brethren  ? 

Home  of  ComnumSf  April  21. — 
Many  petitions  were  presented 
both  for  and  against  the  cathoHc 
claims;  —  among  those  oppoaed^* 
was  one  from  London,  signed  by 
dOOO  persons. 

Mr,  Ooulbum  presented  a  pa«> 
titionfrom  the  master  uphdst^wni' 
of  the  city  of  Dublin,  fnying'  fer 
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an  dita»tioa  in  the  oonibiiiatioii 

Mr,  Hume  took  that  opportu- 
nity to  correct  a  mii^teniem 
wUcli  bad  been  made  on  a  focmer 
evening  by  the  ligbt  honourable 
secretary  for  the 'home  depart- 
ment (Mr.  Peel)  when  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Gomfainauon  laws  was 
browght  uiider  the  notice  of  the 
house.  He  found,  on.  inquiry, 
that  two  lives,  instead  of  twenty, 
had  been  lost  in  Dublin,  in  conse- 
quence of  proceedings  connected 
with  the  combination  of  workmen 
during  the  last  three  years.  He 
felt  it  necessary  to  state  this  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  the  im- 
pression which  the  statement  o£ 
the  right  hon.  secretary  was  cal- 
culated to  produce^ 

Mr*  Peel  wished  to  set  the  hon. 
member  right  on  the  point  to  which 
be  had  just  referred.  He  (Mr. 
Peel)'  had  made  no  assertion  oa 
the  subject.  He  had  merely. re- 
fenred  to  a  statement  which  was 
to  be  found  in  the  evidence  given 
.  before  the  committee..  The  indi- 
vidual examined,  had  expressly 
said»  that  within  the  last  three 
years  no.  less. than  ten  lives  had 
been  lostjn  Dublin  inconsequence 
of  the  system  of  combinatibn. 
The  hon.  member,  had  adtoiitted 
that  two  lives  had  beeii  sacrificed ; 
but,  independent  of  this^  he  be- 
liel^ed  the  bea.  member  would 
6ndt  that,  in  these  affrays,  twenty 
.persons  bad  their  liialbs  and.  skulk 
firaetured  in  a  very  serious  man«f 
ner.  He  had  asserted  nothing  of 
his  own  knowledge.  But  it  was 
quite  dear,  that  if  combinations 
were  formed,  the  members  of 
whidi  resorted  to  acts  of  suda 
savage  violence,  the  subject  was 
one  that  deBoanded  the  attention 
of  the  house. 


The  petition  was  referred-  to 
the  committee  on  the  combination 
laws. 

. .  Sir  F,  Bwdett  moved  the  order 
of  the  day  for  the  house  resuming 
the  adjourned  debate  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  catholic  refief  bdL 

The  original  notion  and  the 
amendment  having  been  read, 

Mr,  Goulburti  proceeded  to  ad* 
dress  the  chair.  He  said  he  had« 
on  the  preceding  evening,  endea-^ 
voured  to  impress  on  the  minds  of 
gendemen,  that  the  contents  of  the 
bill  now  before  the  house  aibrded 
evidence  that  they  would  incur 
danger  by  .  adopting  the  comrse 
they  were  now  calkd.upon  to  pur* 
sue.  He  stated  then,  and  be 
would  lepeat  it,  that  he  cocdd>not 
-ooH^prehend  the  neoessisy  of  in« 
troducing  all  ^thcse  securities,  un- 
less danger  was  apprehended.  He 
proposed  to.  examine  the  nature  of 
those. >  securities,  to.  see  how  §u 
they  were  applicable :  to  me^t  the 
diEmger  jwhich  they  were  intended 
to  guard  against,  and  to>  inquire  ii 
what  degree  they  were  caknlabBd 
ify  afford  pvotection  .against  tfaf 
risks  which  were  i  likely  to  be.  i»* 
curred.  Those  secudties  weie^of 
three  descriptions  :-»-»firat, /the. d^ 
idaraiidns  which  were icontain«Lin 
the  preamble.of..the  bill;  .second^ 
the  oaths  required  to  be  taken  in 
certain  casts ;  and  thirdly,  *  that 
which  was  considered  die  great 
security,  the  commission  for.  the 
purpose  of  assuring  die  erown-  of 
the  loyalty  of  those  who  were 
hereafter  to  hold  high.  situatiotM 
in  theJRdman-catholic.  church,  by 
superintending  and  controUingthe, 
Gorrespondence.between  the  cath»* 
lie  bishops  and .  foreign  .  powers. 
With  respect  to  the  first  class  of 
securities —those  contained  >  in  thtf 
preamble  of' the  bill-^they  did  not 
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«ppfiar  to.  him  to  be  valid.  The 
first  part  of -the  preamble  velates 
to  the  protestant  succession  te  the 
throaeioC  these  -seahna*  whidi  it 
Betiiwtfa^  was)/'  eilablishedpeniaia^ 
oaoAj  'and  insdolably^":!  4^  pre* 
sent,,  the  qprolaeatantisim:  of  the 
throne^  and  alsor  the-prbtestantism 
of  paffHaneBt,  wete  prondedifor; 
but  the  .iBOBieBt.^thi8.  bill  >wa8 
l^aasedi  Jtha  protestaadsm  of  the 
cre^v^n*  beia^  pnsfiwed^  it  was  de* 
dared,  thaitf:it  would  be  6i  no  conr 
si^ttenoe'  what  Was  die  ^cdigions 
petauaaion'ifof  those^^  mflioc ..filled 
h^h  palisieal  x^iSkes'ku  theistatei 
It  was  important  to' know  how&r 
thisrarrangenient  waa^aatislactorj 
%d  those  widi  ivhuut  dley  were 
liow«  tnatis^.'  iFhey  ought  toooa^ 
sidet'hcMR  ftlr'thiff^istahMBhed  pro- 
testatttisn'of  threroitfB,  on^whick 
they.io  modh  nriied^  was'likti^^to 
"be  attended  to^^they  ought  to  ex|- 
aaiine  ftitD)the'  dfi^retr  of  depcn«- 
dence^whiab  th^jr  could',  fairly  plaiie 
on  those  who  cafled  for  this, bill; 
tie  sawf  mthisrinaaau^i  na^ight 
faidjcatibnof  the  feehog,  <m  this 
pointy  of  thooe  .  whort  wen^ '  coo** 
Btcted  with  tbb  biU.  lb  his  '^opi^ 
tiioii,  so  fiur  fissm  this^otestantBrn 
of  the  crown  beii^'viewad  bf  this 
measure  as.invioiaiiljr'fixed,  itw^in 
considered  at  a  tnaitter!  that  had  its 
liinilB.'  It'  was  quite  dear  that 
those  wIh)  .  w^r»  connected  with 
the  measure  cast  forward  tiieir 
viiewa'to  that  period' when »;dM 
trowtt  wndd  be  no  longer  protest^ 
am*  TUs  wasapiUJarent'fiKnh  the 
ktteta  of  a  gentl^li,  whose  opi. 
ttions'  on  this  qbestinn  had. very 
great  weighty  ahd  whose  evidei|oe 
nefi>ce  the  cmnmitteeihiMi  tended 
to  dter  the  seniiments  of  the  hon. 
fnendwr  for  Armagh  (Mr*  Brown- 
low)  on  this  anUect.  He  alluded 
to  Mr.  O'Comieil,  who  had  taken 


'Care  ao  guard  inmaelf'inoai'  sedu- 
lously on  this  point*  That  gen- 
deman  said;  >*  that  the  inviotebility' 
of  die  protestant  suceeasionr  would 
be  maintained  in  the  present  sue- 
ceasion.  There  was  not  one/'  he 
<}baenned,  .'^  amongst  theniy  (liie 
•Roman^catfaolics)  who  woidd  wish 
tosee^it  alteredH'«Hn  diat  feding 
the  Roman'^eathobcsdl  coneurted." 
But  4id  not  t&is' point  at  a  period 
'when  thd  present  HEonily^ight  be- 
come extinct  ?-^a  contingency  to 
which  he  adverted,  with  the  moat 
anxious '  desire  nnd  feeling  that 
such  a:period  might  be  fiip&tant. 
Did  Kiot  this  seam  to  suppose  that 
a  period  mi^t  arrive  when  Ro^ 
man^oadiolies'ndght  beeome  elig^ 
ble  to  the-  throne?  The  next 
point  to  which  thb'p/eadble  ad- 
Terted  wss  the  disdpliiid  of  the 
protestant  episcopd  chmieh  of 
England  and  Ireland/  wltldi^  was 
to  be*'pennanendy«ii^  kiVidaUy 
pfoieete^  hi  coiivbrmity  With  the 
act  of  bunion*'  if  hc*^  correctly  un- 
derstood the  act  of  uiUon;  the  fair 
o6intructiont>f  that  act-wbs,  diat 
the  only  esbUishment' shoiild  be, 
the  protestant  episcoiml  charch  of 
Rnfeland  and'  Irdand«  as  it  existed 
«a  die  timeof  thb  union.  He  did 
ttoti  think  it  was  intended,  at  any 
period'  whatever,  to  dana  any 
other  religion  onn  level  with  the 
paroteatant.. ^episcopd  church  of 
England  and  Ireland ;  but  he  had 
90  diffiodty  .in  saykif^,  Aik  there 
#n%  in^ithe  bill  heibve  the  house, 
axscognidon  of  the  Rainan«eatho- 
lic  church  of  Ireland.  He  Imd 
heard'  his  right  libn.  friend  (Mr. 
Plunkett^i'disciiss  this  onestion. 
And  what  had  he  said?  He 
stated,  that  so  long  as  individuals 
remained  merdy  bishops  of  the 
Roman-catholic  dtufcb,  it  was 
legd  and  proper;  but  that  when 
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they  ^d^imiUiiiMdf  dfeiMdi^ 
bUhoM  cf  th«  'Eomata'Cal^olic 
diureii  i>f  ltekmd»  it  wm*  iRcMjal 
and  itoiff^peK  And  yet  wEat 
weiw  tbey nbw  eatted  upon  to  d<v! 
They  were  asked  U>  racdgritfee^per-^ 
maaendytt  bodyof  Inihopd  of 
tke  RoinaiiH^ailibdie  chwrch  of  Ire^ 
fauidy  who  were  to  be  paid  out  of 
the-  toMJb  of  this  eoitti«^«  Ther^ 
was  fto  otie  provision  which  he 
eould  discover)  that  wtot'topre* 
'serv^  the- established  protestant 
^iscopal  church' of  England  and 
Ireknd,  as  it  was  recognized  at 
the  union.  The  ptotestant  clmrch 
of  Ireland  was,  at  the  iinion»  i^- 
manently  fixed  as  the  established 
churcikofdiat  country.  =  But  now 
an  attempt  was  •made  tb  "places  on 
a  le>vel  with  jt  the  catholic  dmreh 
of  Ir^land^*  <  When  theysttw  thi^; 
conld  they' be  idk  enough  to  sup- 
pose that' any  confidence  could  be 
placed  in  the  ponaptfus  declarations 
with  w4ikb  the  teeasure  was  ac- 
aokopattti^d ?'  '^  He  canie,  'ifif  •  the 
next  plac«,  to  the  secunty  which 
wottid  be  deiived  IVoin>  the  ftetbtii 
that  wete  io'  h€  admidlsCei^^d  to 
Roman^atbolite^  He  agfee^  With 
tl^e  hoit^men^r  Ibr  Gbrfe  Castle 
in  the  view  he  hadtitken'of  those 
oatbs.  They  applied  only  totem- 
pond  nuAten,'  but  teft  untMched 
flisf  spivltuil  and  ecelesiAisl^ial  au« 
tboHty  of  a  fove^  ptfwer.  He 
wobld  aisk  gentlemen,  as  tiiat  b6n. 
member  had  done/  to  lo^k  at  tbe 
situation  in>  n^ch  they  would  be 
plaeedr  if  thki  bill  passed.  They 
were  obliged  to  ta&e  the  -oatli"<^ 
so{iflreniacy,'dedii#hig  Aat^be  6e-i 
ol«iias«lcal  and^t»iritual;MtfibHty 
of  ^e  pitype  was'not,  isHi  iieve¥ 
should  be> '  recognised  in  tfab 
realm.  And  yet,  by  this  act,  other 
persons  wotdd  be  allowed  to  sit  in 
l^liament  who  did  recognise  that 


«piritiiud'  ibidt  ed6lesiitMcid  dbmi- 
nlenl' '  He  thought  thie  honi  baro- 
net (Sir  F.  Bnrdett),  'and  thoib 
wha'drew  up  the  bili^  ought  notto 
bate  placed  iher  house  in  sndi  a 
difficult  sittiation  asdiis.  Gto- 
tletnen  were  called  on,  either  to 
perjure  themselves  or  to  alter  die 
plain  and  evident 'meaning  of 
words.  A  considerabie  portion 
of 'those  oaths  wab, '  be  knew, 
taken  from  the  acts  already  passed 
Ibr  the  general  relief  of  the  Ro- 
ihan-Msadkolies ;  but,  notwilihstand* 
ing  that,  he  could  not'  help  look* 
ing  at  (^measure  with  ver3r'^eat 
jealousy.  He  conceived  that  those 
concessions  were;  fraught  with 
ding^'  to 'the  churc^  estaMbh- 
m^nt;  ahd,'Tri  his  opinion,  the 
oaths' Attached  to  the  bill  afflRnrded 
the  protectants  but  very  little  se- 
CMkyi^'^-'^  The  Roinan-catholics 
were  called  on  \)j  the  oath,  to  dts« 
claim  and  disavow  any  intention 
to  subvert  the  established  church. 
That  was  clear- and  decisive ;  but 
wheh  it  Was  accompanied  with  tl^e 
Woitls  "'fot^  the '-purpose  of  suIh 
stiititing  a  *Ronrdo*catholt6  esta^ 
hlishmebt  in  its  sfead|*V  he  WouM 
ask,  whether  it  did  not  aflibW  a 
cmisiderabledegree  of  latitude  for 
invading  the  rights  of  the  protest 
tttit  eMabKshhMht,  so  long  as  there 
was  riot, '  fn  'the  mind  of  the  in- 
vader, a  desire  tb  establish  tfi^ 
catholic  church  W  its  room?  H< 
could  acquit  the  Roman-catholi6i 
of  any  wish  to  overturn  the  pro- 
testant  church ;- but,  for  all  that, 
he  cotdd  easily  conceive  that  a 
cohscieh'tious  dkthblic  mi^t  think 
himmslf  justified  in  removing  an 
estsMishri^ht  which  he  looked 
tipon  as  a  great  heresy  and  a  great 
ev3.  Such  a  man  might  think  it 
a  moral  duty,  intimatety  connected 
with  mora!  principle^  to  remove  a 
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.cl^uch  which  appeared  to  him  to 
produce,  no  henefit,  but  on  the 
.contrary  to  create  evil.  While  he 
was  on  this  point-  he  wished  the 
house  to  look  at  the  sentin^ents 
promulgated  by  an  individual  (Dr. 
J)oyle),  who  was  highly  respected 
by  the  catholic  body.  Gentlemen 
-h^d,  in  the  course  of  the  debate^ 
referred  to  that  reverend  prelate, 
and  he  wished  them  to  examine 
the  terms  in  which  he  had  spoken 
pf  the  protestant  establishment 
He  stated  that  such  an  establish- 
;nent  did  not  exist  in  any  other 
civilized  country,  and  that  it  was 
peculiarly  u^suited  to  a  nation 
almost  exclusively  devoted  to 
tiUage*  .He  asked,  what  did  the 
protestant  clergyman  give  to  the 
peii^nt  for  the  tithes  he  received 
from  him  ?  Speaking  of  the  pro- 
teatant  church,  he  exclaimed, 
"  From  what  heaven  have  you 
^llen  ?  Tell  us  the  names  of  the 
bishops  by  whom  your  establish- 
ment was  founded/  Turn  over 
your  books,  and  point  out  to  us 
the  nai;nes  of  the  apqstles  who 
were  members  of  your  church — a 
ckuifch  jointly  formed,  in  its  early 
history,  of  laymen  and  ecclesias'^ 
tloi,  whose  hypocrisy,  lies,  and 
cringes,  were  most  disgraceful." 
But  there  was  another  circum- 
stance to  which  he  begged  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  house.  In 
the  bill  which  had  been  formerly 
introduced  into  this  house  by  his 
right  hon.  friend  the  secretary  of 
state  ibr  the  home  department, 
spme  effi9ient  security  had  been 
proposed  by  means  of  an  oath. 
The  oath  prescribed  by  that  bill 
was  to  be  administered  to  all  ranks 
oif  t,l^,.ciergy ;  but  in  the  hill  now 
l^fof^  the  house,  the  oath  subeti- 
tttted  for.  that  to  which  he  alluded 
was. only  required  to, be  taken  by 


persons  v^bo  iTeaM  admittdct  to  the 
oflSoe  of  dean  or  biahop.  At  far, 
therefore,  as  an  oath  could  be 
obligatory,  that  cootaiaed  in  the 
former  bill  bound  all  the  RooianF- 
catholic  clecgy  .  of .  the  kingdom, 
against  any  attempt  towarda  siib* 
verting  the  established  religion* 
The  present  bill,  however,  seemed 
to  be  in  this  respect  framed  rather 
with  a  deference  to  cathoUc  pre- 
judices, than .  with  any  view 
towards  the  feelings  of,  die  pro- 
testants,  or  towards  providing  a 
protection  against  any  possible 
danger.  He  came  now  to  .  the 
third  security  which  the  bill  pro* 
proposed  to  establish.  This  waa 
the  appointment  of  a  commission 
of  four  catholic  bishops,  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  the  inter- 
course of  the  see  of  Rome  with  his 
Majesty's  subjects  in  Ireland* 
But  even  here  dbebill  did  not  pro- 
vide that  they  should  disclose  all 
that  might  be  contained  in  aoch 
intercourse,  nor,  indeed  any  part 
of  it,  unless  they  should  be  of 
opinion  that  it  was  injurioua  ta 
the  tranquillity  of  the  kipgdoait 
thus  leaving  them  to  he  the  sole 
judges  of  5ie  question.  He  did 
not  l^iew  by  whose  advice,  nor  at 
whofe  suggeatiotit  this  new  cabi- 
net had  been  formedi ,  or  upon 
what  principle, of  constittttioitfl 
policy,  it  was  that  a  commissioa  o£ 
four  catholic  bishops  was  thought 
necessaiy  to  ndyi^e  bis  Majesty  on 
matters  of  auqh  importatice  aa  the 
tranquillity  and  safety  of  the  state* 
Still  less  couldhe  pereeive  what 
great  advantages  might  be.expectr 
ed  to  result  fromthiacomawsaiooi 
whose  chjef,  if  not  on)y  duly 
would  bq,  to  repprt  qtily  su<dt 
matters  as  would  be  perfectly  in- 
noxious. That  much  mischief 
might  b^  done  by. acoviBMiiBioA 
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intrasted   with  such   powers,  he 
saw  'too  plainly ;  and  if  he  were 
a  person  desirous  of  carrying  on 
an  intercourse  dangerous  in  time 
of  peace,  or  traitorous  in  time  of 
war,  he  would  wish  for  no  more 
efficient  engine  than  this  commis^ 
sion.     He  congratulated  England 
upon   the  protection   which   had 
heen  thus  provided  for  her  esta- 
blishments, for  the  security  of  her 
religious  and  civil  liberties,  and 
upon  the  appointment  of  four  ca- 
tholic bishops  to  be  the  guardians 
of  the  protestant  religion !     So 
much  for  the  protection  which  it 
was  said  had  been  raised  against 
the  possibility  of  innovation — so 
much  for  the  premium  which  was 
to  be  received  for  passing  tlie  bill. 
But  he  should  perhaps  be  told, 
that  not  only  these  but  other  ad- 
vantages were  afterwards  to  spring 
up  and  to  be  introduced,  when  the 
law  now  proposed   should   have 
been  carried  into  ftill  efiect.     He 
knew  that  it  was  the  favourite 
policy  of  those  gentlemen  who  ad- 
vocated this  bill,  to  keep  out  of 
sight  many  of  the  ulterior  mea- 
sures with  which,  if  it  should  be 
once  carried,  they  hoped  to  follow 
it  up.     On  such,  however,  as  met 
the  public  view/  he  should  make 
a  very  few  observations.     In  the 
first  place,  it  was  offered  to  give 
up  the  francliise  of  the  40#.  ^ee- 
holders;  and  this  was  presented 
as  a  sort  of  bonus,  either  to  induce 
the  house  to  pass  this  bill,  or  to 
reward  them  for  having  done  so. 
He  wished,  however,  to  ask  the 
hon.  members  who  had  espoused 
that  proposition,  whether  they  in- 
tended to  eflfect  this  disfranchise- 
ment   immediately?      They   ad- 
mitted that  the  existence  of  the 
40y.  freeholds  was  an  evil  in  the 
system  of  Ireland,   and    that  it 
lSt5. 


onght    to    be  abc^hed.     Could 
they  abolish  it  at  preseojt,  or  must 
they  not  wait    the  expiration  of 
leases  now  in  existence  ?     One  of 
'  these   two  things  they   must  be 
prepared  to  do :  the  first,  for  his 
own  part,  he  thought  impracticable ; 
and  if  they  proposed  to  do  the 
second,  then,  he  asked  the  hon. 
members  for  Armi^h  (Mr.  Brown- 
low)  and  for  Downe  (Mr.  Forde), 
what  became  in  the  mean  time  of 
the  security  against  the  evils  which 
they  admitted?     To  ihe  propo>- 
sition  for  paying  the  Roman-ca- 
tholic clergy  in  such  manner  as 
befitted  their  rank  and  utility,  he 
had  no    hesitation    in   agreeing.  - 
But  to  recognise  the  several  dig- 
nities which  they  enjoyed  in  their 
own  church,  and  to  give  to  them 
all  the  character  and  station  of  a 
regular  establishment,  he    could 
not  consent,  because  he  thoi^ht 
that  to  do  so  would  be  to  inflict 
a  great  evil  on  Ireland.     To  have 
in  every  diocese  two  bishops  of. 
opposite    principles    in     religioa 
would  give  rise  to  frequent  dis- 
putes, still  more  frequent  inconve- 
niencies,  and  must,  ultimately>  be 
attended  with  danger  to  the  coun- 
try.    Such  a  course,  too,  would 
be  directly  at  variance  with  ^e 
prinaiples  of  the  Reformation.    If, 
as  had  been  said  more  than  once 
on  recent  occasions,  the  catholic 
religion  had  lost  some  of  those 
features  which  used  once  to  be  its 
distinguishing   characteristics — if 
it  w^  so  altered  as  to  have  nearly 
approximated  to   the   church  of 
England,  as  some  of  the  persons 
who  had  given  evidence  on  the 
committee  would  have  it  believed, 
why   should  not  some   steps   be 
taken  to  unite  them,  to  reconcile 
opinions  now  so  nearly  the  same, 
and  to  remove  that  odiwn  iheolo- 
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^jnon  which  an  hooounble  and 
kamaied  geodeman  (Mr.Brougham) 
iMid  said  became  lalwajra  more  vie- 
knt  in  an  inverse,  proportion,  as 
die  disputants  approached  nearer 
to  each  odier.  But  had  gendem^n 
who  had  advocated  the  creadng 
an  establishment  for  the  Roman- 
cadiolic  clergy,  well  Considered 
whether  die  country  would  be  dis- 
posed to  pay  additional  taxes  for 
the  support  of  diat  church  ?  If 
die  protestants  of  England,  and 
the  episcopalians  of  Scodand, 
even  were  content  to  do  so,  what 
feeling  would  be  entertained  upon 
the  subject  by  the  numerous  body 
of  dissenters  ?  <  If  the  catholic 
clergy  permitted  theii^  .flocks  to 
amuilt  the  scriptures  3&  the  rule 
of  their  moral  conduct,  dien,  per- 
haps, some'  of  the  dan^r  witk 
which  the  present  measure  ap- 
peared to  be  firaught  would  be 
removed ;  but  while,  by  the  autfao* 
rity  of  the  pope^  diat  wbidi  was 
obviously  a  crime  in  morals,  was 
held  to  be  no  crime  in  religion, 
it  Was  impossible  to  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  that  danger.  The  ob^ 
jecdons  which  the  cadiolics  had 
against  the  difierences  of  the  scrip- 
tures could  not  be  forgotten ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  explanadons 
which  had  been  atteinpted  on  (his 
point,  die  fact  remained  sufficiently 
proved.  Even  Dr.  Doyle,  in' his 
recent  examination,  had  said^  in 
answering  a  question  as  to  the 
infalUbili^  of  the  chnroh,  that  it 
VfM  held  to  be  infallible  on  all  the 
articles  of  faith  and  with  respect 
to  die  moral  virtues^  The  bill 
before  the  house  gave  to  the  ca- 
tholics a  power  of  combiniog  which 
they  did  not  possess  at  present  f 
and  since  die  church  was  believed 
by  them  to  be  infallible  on  all 
points  of  moral  duty,  they  might 


nbt  only  be  indnoed  but  compelled 
to  combine  for  ai^  purpose  which 
might  seeQi  desirable  to  the  head  of 
the  churdi. :  ^  Without  attempting  to 
magnify  this  danger,  it  was  eaougli 
for  him  to  point  out  its  existence^ 
for  the  purpose  of  justifying  his 
tefosal  to  assent  to  every  thing 
which  might  by  a  possibility,  how- 
ever remote,  bring  the  established 
church  of  England  into  jeopardy. 
Attempts  had  already  been  made 
to  invade  :  the  property  of  the 
church,  and  particularly  the  pos- 
sessions attached  to  it  in  Ireland, 
The  hon,  member  for  Montrose 
(51r.  Hiime),  whose  activity  would 
prevent  him.  from  letting  slip  any 
advantage  that  might  offer  for 
effecting  that  system  of  rediicdon 
of  which  he  was  the  advocate, 
would  find  his  efforts  countenanced 
and  fortified  by  catholic  membersy 
who  could  not  be  expected  to 
have  any  other  feelings  than  those 
of  hoatilifey  towards  the  church 
establishment.  It  was  impossible 
U>  foresee  what  might  be  tne  suc- 
cess of  a  renewal  of  those  attempts 
which  had  been  hitherto  defeated, 
when  they  should  be  backed  by 
the  influence,  to  which  he  alluded. 
Looking  at  the.bill  in  the  various 
points  of  v|ew.  which  presented 
themselves,  be  believed  that  it 
would  aggravate  the  evils  which 
it  pretended  to  remedy.  Such 
wene  the  ol^eetions  he  felt  against 
this. measure ;  a^nd  a  sense  of  the 
dutyc  which  rested  upon  him,  and 
an  earnest  desire  to  preserve  the 
estab£nhed  religion  and  liberties 
Of  the  country  flrom  all  crafty  de- 
vices and  open  attacks  which 
should  be  attempted  i^nst  them, 
compelled  him  to  express  those 
6bjecdons.  From  a  sincere  belief 
diat  the  hiHl  now  before  the  house 
was  only  the  opening  to  a  series 
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of  meaaurea,  the  nltiiiiate  object 
of  which  was  the  subversion  of 
those  principles  on  which  the  Re* 
fbnnation  was  efiected»  and  the  Re- 
Tohition  was  established,  he  offered 
it  his  decided  opposition,  and  he 
trusted  that  he  should  have  the 
support  of  the  house  in  the  vote 
which  he  intended  to  give. 

Lord  Binning  observed,  that  the 
hon.   member  who  had  last  ad- 
dressed the  liouse  afforded  another 
instance  of  the  power  of  convic- 
tion.    He  had  never  listened  to 
any  speech  with  greater  pleasure 
than  to  that  with  which  the  hon. 
member  for  Armagh  (Mr.  Brownr 
low)  commenced   the  debate  on 
this  subject  on  a  former  evening. 
The  hon.  member  displayed,  on 
that  occasion,  the  talent  which  he 
had  always  given  him  credit  for ; 
bat  he  also  showed  that  he  pos^ 
sessed  qualities  which  were  even 
more  worthy  of  admiration — name- 
ly,   courage  and  ingenuousness. 
The  same- observations  might  be 
awHed  to  the  speech  of  a  gallant 
officer  (Colonel  Forde),  who  also 
on  a  former  evening  recanted  his 
opinions  on  this  important  snb* 
jeot.     The  right  hon.   secretary 
for  Ireland^  however,  still '  per- 
severed in  his  opposition  to  the 
claims  of  the  catholics  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the    privileges    which 
were  enjoyed  by  die  rest  of  their 
fellow-subjects.     The  right  hon^ 
gentleman  had,  in  die  course  of 
his  speech,   given  a  melancholy 
description  of  the  state  of  Ireland. 
In  the  correctness  of  that  descrip- 
tion he  agreed ;  but  he  could  not 
in  the  conclusion  to  which   the 
right  hon.   gendeman  had  come 
to  on  the  subject.     For  what  did 
the  right  hon.  gendeman  propose 
to  do?     To  leave  things  as  they 
were.     He  (Lord  Binning)  came 


to  quite  a  diflferent  ooBchiaian. 
He  proposed  to  strengthen  the 
eatabliahed  churdi  in  Ireland  by 
taking  from  it  ramparts    which 
tended  rather  to  weaken  dian  to 
strengthen  it.      The  right  hon. 
secretary  had  described  the  churdi 
in  Irelimd  as  supported  merely 
by  law — he  wished  to  superadd 
to  that  hecurity  the  respect  of  the  . 
people.     He    concurred  with  a 
noUe  lord  (Milton),  who  had  de« 
clared  that  the  security  of  the 
protestant  church  was  to  be  found 
in  die  truth  of  its  doctrines ;  that 
would  do  more  for  die  suf^mrt 
of  the  church  than  all  the  laws 
now  in  existence.     He  could  not 
help  congratulating  the  house  oa 
the  great  improvement  which  was 
peroepdble  in  the  manner  of  con- 
ducdng  the  debate  on  this  im«- 
portant  subject  of  late  years,  as 
compared  with    that  of  former 
years.  He  remembered  that  when 
the  catholic  claims  were  to  be 
discussed,  it  was  die  custom,  a 
few  years  ago,  for  an  hon.  and 
learned  memlier  (Dr.  Duigenan) 
to  come  down  to  the  house  loaded' 
with  papers,  and  anathematise  all 
the  popes  and  councils  of  former 
ages,  and  attribute  to  the  catholies 
of  the  present   day.  the   absurd 
doctrines  of  those  ignonmt  times. 
He  was  usually  followed  by  a  hon. 
baronet  (Sir  J.  C.  Hippesley)  who 
read  from  ancient  records  long 
extracts   to  impugn  die  position 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  gende-> 
man.  Fortunately,  all  that  rubbish 
was  now  at  an  end.     It  was  no 
longer  imputed  to  catholics  that 
it  was  a  principle  of  their  religion 
that  they  could  not  hold   &ith 
with  heredcs,    or   that   catholics 
were  compelled,  at  the  command 
of    the   pope,    to    disob^   their 
lawfril  prmces.     The  evidence  of 
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Dr.  Doyle  had  been  frequently 
made  the  subject  of  allusion,  and 
its  importance  made  it  worthy  of 
such  distinction.  It  had  always 
been  the  habit  of  the  opponents 
of  the  catholics  to  say,  "  It  is  very 
well  for  you  protestants  to  dis- 
claim the  doctrines  which  we  im- 
pute to  the  catholics,  but  let  us 
hear  a  catholic  bishop  do  so." 
Now  the  friends  of  the  catholics 
had  given  them  the  evidence  of  a 
catholic  bishop,  and  yet  their  op- 
ponents were  not  satisfied  with  it. 
It  had,  much  to  his  surprise,  been 
made  a  matter  of  complaint,  that 
the  oath  contained  in  the  bill 
pledged  the  catholics  to  deny  the 
temporal  authority  of  the  pope. 
He  said  that  this  objection  sur- 
prised him,  because  it  was  always 
on  the  ground  of  the  interference 
of  the  pope  in  temporal  concerns, 
that  concession  to  the  catholics 
had  been  declared  to  be  danger- 
ous. Whilst  he  was  on  the  subject 
of  oaths,  he  must  declare  that  he 
thought  some  change  was  neces- 
sary to  be  made  with  respect  to 
those  oaths  which  protestants  were 
obliged  to  take  on  entering  par- 
liament. It  was  not  civil  to  call 
people  idolaters,  particularly  when 
It  happened  not  to  be  true.  It 
had  been  stated  by  the  honour- 
able member  for  Derry,  that  the 
opinions  contained  in  the  evidence 
of  Dr.  Doyle,  and  in  the  letters 

Jublished  under  the  signature  of 
.  K.  L.,  of  which  Dr.  Doyle  was 
the  author,  were  at  variance.  He 
had  read  the  letters  in  question, 
as  well  as  the  evidence  o£  the 
reverend  gentlemen,  and  he  must 
confess  that  he  could  not  discover 
any  inconsistency  between  them. 
The  hon.  member  here  read  seve- 
ral passages  from  the  evidence 
and  the  letters  of  Dr.  Doyle,  to 


corroborate  his  ofNnion.  The  de- 
nial of  the  doctrines  which  had 
hitherto  been  supposed  to  form 
part  of  the  catholic  creed,  did  not 
rest  with  Dr.  Doyle,  but  was  also 
made  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin, the  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
the  primate  of  Ireland,  and  Mr. 
Blake.  Surely  Archbishop  Mur- 
ray could  not  be  answerable  for 
the  writings  of  his  brother,  Dr. 
Doyle.  He  believed  that  the 
respectable  individuals  to  whom 
he  had  alluded  were  incapable  of 
telling  a  lie  to  the  committee  of 
the  house  of  commons,  or  of  per- 
juring themselves  before  the  house 
of  lords.  He  joined  the  member 
for  Armagh  in  placing  complete 
reliance  upon  the  evidence  which 
had  been  given  before  the  com- 
mittees. He  would  say  a  few 
words  with  respect  to  the  two 
measures  which  it  was  understood 
were  to  be  consequent  upon  the 
passing  of  the  bill  before  the 
house.  First,  with  regard  to  the 
disfranchisement  of  the  40<.  free- 
holders. He  would  not  willingly 
consent  to  deprive  any  man,  how- 
ever humble,  of  a  privilege  which 
he  possessed.  But  it  was  neces- 
sary to  consider  who  were  the  40«. 
freeholders.  It  was  in  evidence 
that  they  felt  no  attachment  to  the 
privilege  in  question;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  they  would  gladly 
resign  it.  He  coidd  not  conceive 
that  their  disfranchisement  would 
ever  be  drawn  into  a  precedent, 
because,  before  a  similar  measure 
could  be  adopted,  it  would  be 
necessary  that  there  should  be  a 
country  or  district  placed  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  circumstances  as 
Ireland,  and  in  addition  that  there 
should  exist  the  same  motive  for 
the  measure  :  that  motive  was  the 
settlement  of  the  country.   Under 
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tbese,  circumstances,  he  was  dis- 
posed  to  consent  to  the  measure 
irhich  the  protestants  of  Ireland 
odled  for,  and  which  the  catholics 
were  disposed  to  agree  to.  The 
hon.  member  for  Corfe  Castle 
(Mr.  Bankes)  objected  to  the  ex- 
pense which  would  be  caused  by 
making  a  provision  for  the  catho- 
lic clergy.  He  could  not  stop  to 
argue  the  point.  Economy  on 
such  an  occasion  was  misplaced. 
If  he  were  convinced  that  it  was 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  the 
state  to  pay  the  Roman-catholic 
priesthood,  he  would  do  it  without 
caring  for  the  expense.  Whether 
the  expense  would  be  one,  or  two, 
or  three  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
it  was  not  worthy  of  a  great  and 
wealthy  country  to  consider.  The 
right  hon.  secretary  for  Ireland 
said,  that  it  would  be  extremely 
bard  to  make  the  presbyterians  of 
Scotland,  and  the  dissenters,  and 
the  members  qf  the  established 
church  in  England,  pay  for  the 
support  of  a  church  which  they 
did  not  approve  of.  That  was 
the  very  thing  of  which  six  mil- 
lions of  catholics  in  Ireland  com- 
plained. They  were  compelled 
to  support  a  church  to  which  they 
did  not  belong,  and  of  which  they 
did  not  approve.  The  Roman- 
catholic  church  existed  in  Ireland, 
and  could  not  be  got  rid  of;  and 
the  only  question  to  be  determined 
was,  whether  it  should  exist  in  a 
way  which  was  safe  and  advan- 
tageous for  the  country,  or  in  a 
way  which  must  be  the  source  of 
constant  danger.  He  congratulated 
the  friends  of  the  catholics  on  the 
great  progress  which  their  cause 
had  made*  He  was  convinced 
that  it  was  in  a  bill  like  that  be- 
fore the  house  that  a  remedy  for 
the  evils  of  Ireland  was  to  be 


found.  It  was  necessary  to  begin 
the  task  of  amelioration  by  tran- 
quillizing the  hearts  and  minds  of 
^e  Irish  people.  The  misery  of 
the  present  state  of  things  was, 
that  every  thing  which  came  to 
the  people  of  Ireland  was  poisoned 
at  its  source;  even  the  fountain 
of  justice  tasted  of  bitterness.  The 
case  would  be  different  if  the 
people  of  that  country  should  no 
longer  feel  themselves  a  degraded 
and  stigmatized  class.  He  trusted 
that  the  house  would  continue 
sending  up  bills  like  the  present 
to  the  other  house,  until  the  united 
sense  of  both  houses  should  im- 
pose on  government  the  necessity 
of  doing  that  which  parliament  in 
its  justice  and  wisdom  had  thought 
fit  to  enact. 

Mr,  Wallace  expressed  his  be- 
lief that  the  bill  would  fail  of  pro- 
ducing those  effects  which  its 
supporters  anticipated  from  it. 

Mr.  Portman  and  Lord  ValleUnt 
supported  the  bill. 

Mr,  Canning  said,  often  as  he 
had  spoken  upon  the  question,  he 
could  not  approach  it  at  the  pre- 
sent crisis  without  deep  anxiety ; 
and  yet  he  met  it  under  some  cir- 
cumstances which  were  both 
cheering  and  extraordinary.  Whe- 
ther or  no  the  opinions  of  the 
country  were  .as  strongly  pro- 
nounced in  opposition  to  the 
catholic  claims  now  as  they  had 
been  formerly,  he  would  not  un- 
dertake to  say  ;  but  of  this  he  was 
certain,  that  among  the  petitions 
which  had  been  presented  against 
those  claims,  however  perfect  their 
zeal  and  sincerity,  there  had  been 
some  which  displayed  an  extreme 
ignorance — he  meant  to  use  the  ex- 
pression without  disparagement — 
of  the  state  of  the  existing  law, 
and  the  merits  of  the  generiu  ques- 
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tion.  He  felt — be  shodd  ever 
feel — that  the  opinions  of  the 
country  should  be  received  by  the 
bouse  with  open  doors.  They  de» 
served  to  be  considered,  whatever 
was  their  effect,  with  the  utmost 
respect  and  deliberation.  But 
after  bestowing  that  consideration 
upon  public  opinion  as  presented 
to  it,  the  duty  of  the  house  was  to 
proceed,  and  firmly,  upon  its  own 
judgment.  With  respect,  there- 
fore, to  any  class  of  persons  who 
imagined  themselves  more  particu- 
tarly  interested  on  the  present 
occasion,  and  placed  in  the  ad- 
vance, as  it  were,  as  guardians,  in 
a  religious  point  of  view,  of  the 
rights  of  the  constitution  —  with 
respi^ct  to  the  clergy  of  England — 
he  gave  them  not  only  toleration 
but  praise,  when  they  came  forward 
with  the  &ir  expression  of  their 
opinions;  but,  even  in  the  peti- 
tions presented  by  that  body,  he 
bad  found  some  portion  of  the 
quality  to  which  he  had  already 
idluded — some  ignorance,  in  fact, 
of  the  real  state  in  which  the  law 
as  afiecting  the  catholics  stood  at 
present.  The  ignorance  which  he 
was  now  describing,  he  imputed 
BB  no  blame.  The  individuals  in 
whom  be  discovered  it  shared  it, 
perhaps,  with  many  members  of 
that  house  who  bad  not  the  same 
excuse  of  professional  avocations 
to  divert  their  attention  from  such 
topics.  But  the  fact  was  as  he 
stated  it ;  and  the  charge  applied 
peculiarly  to  one  petition,  which 
he  would  not  mention  by  the  name 
of  the  place  from  whence  it  came, 
but  which  opposed  the  measure 
BOW  pending  upon  so  entire  a 
mistake  as  to  the  purpose  meant 
to  be  effected  by  it,  that  it  actually 
prayed  the  house  not  to  grant  to 
the  Roman-catholic  privileges  and 


immunities  which  were  not  enjoyed 
by  any  other  class  of  dissenters. 
Upon  the  very  words  of  this  peti- 
tion he  would  contend,  that  thare 
was  nothing  which  if  taken  in  their 
literal  meaning  could  mihtate 
against  the  bill  before  the  house. 
The  dissenters  had  a  voice  in  the 
legislation.  They  had  facilities  of 
access  to  seats  in  that  house,  of 
which  the  Roman-catliolics  were 
deprived,  and  yet  they  sought  to 
exclude  others  from  advantages 
which  they  themselves  enjoyed. 
Now  if  the  house  could  act  on  this 
petition,  it  would  place  the  catholic 
dissenters  on  the  same  footing  as 
other  dissenters,  and  to  that  the 
prayer  of  the  petitioners  was  ad- 
dressed. The  petition  did  not  go 
to  the  removal  of  all  political 
difierences  on  account  of  religion. 
On  this  he  would  rest.  He  was 
an  advocate  for  an  established 
church,  and  he  would  not  sanction 
any  measure,  which  even  in  name 
would  appear  hostile  to  that  es- 
tablishment, unless  it  was  shown 
that  it  was  necessary  to  the  re- 
moval of  a  practical  grievance. 
What  was  the  fact  here  ?  It  was, 
that  men  who  sat  with  them,  and 
shared  their  councils,  called  upon 
them  to  continue  the  exclusion  of 
others  who  were  no  greater  dissenr 
ters  than  themselves.  When  he  saw 
such  a  petition  come  before  the 
house,  he  was  induced  to  pass  it 
by,  not  with  disrespect,  but  cer- 
tainly not  with  any  very  gceat 
degree  of  attention.  Looking  at 
some  of  ^the  petitions  which  had 
oome  before  them  from  dissenters, 
he  was  struck  forcibly  with  the 
language  which  they  conveyed  on 
the  subject  of  religious  differences; 
the  more  so,  as  coming  from  men 
who  themselves  differ^  so  widely 
from  the  established  church ;  and 
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as  the  present  debate  had  inorcf 
than  usual  turned  upon  theoligical 
questions,  he  would  say  otie  or 
two  words  upon  it.  It  was  strange 
that  such  sympathy  should  be  felt 
for  one  class  of  dissenters,  ami 
not  for  another.  The  sympathyi 
he  thought,  should  in  many  in- 
stances be  tbe  other  way.  What 
was  it  which  kept  the  Roman- 
catholics  from  taking  their  seats 
in  that  house  ?  The  oath  against 
transubstantiatioQ.  But  did  the 
house  forget,  there  might  be  men 
amongst  their  members  who  be- 
lieved in  consubstautiation — the 
doctrine  which  had  been  avowed 
and  taught  by  Luther  ?  Did  they 
believe  that  man  a  traitor  whose 
creed  embraced  the  one,  but  re- 
jected the  other?  He  did  not 
say  there  was  no  difference  be- 
tween the  two  opinions ;  but  was 
that  difference  of  a  nature  to  jus- 
tify the  political  distinction  ?  The 
man  who  could  make  it  a  ground 
for  exclusion  from  political  power, 
who  should  contend  that  the  one 
believer  was  to  be  admitted,  and 
the  other  excluded  from  a  seat  in 
that  house,  must  have  a  minute 
perception  of  the  niceties  of  ratio- 
cination, for  which  he  might  be 
envied  as  a  logician,  but  which 
was  wholly  useless  for  the  purposes 
•of  common  life.  The  next  ground 
of  objection  was,  that  the  catholics 
held  the  doctrines  of  exclusive 
salvation.  Why,  almost  all  the 
churches  were  exclusive  on  some 
articles ;  and  let  not  hon.  membei's 
wfio  urged  this  objection  forget 
that  the  church  of  England  held 
the  Athanasian  creed — a  Iiuman 
exposition  of  the  great  mysteries 
of  Christianity,  and  held  it  -with 
the  expressed  declaration  that  they 
who  difiered  irom  it  could  not  be 
saved.   With  this  fact  before  them, 


ooold  die  cadMdIos  widi  any  fair- 
ness b^  excluded  from  the  ei^oy" 
ment  of  their  civil  r^ts  on  the 
ground  of  believing  in  the  doctrine 
of  exclusion?  The  idoctrine  of 
absolution  was  the  next  groond 
on  which  the  opponents  of  the  bili 
rest^.  He  would  admit,  that  in 
the  abstract  that  doetrltae  was 
absurd;  but  the  evidence  befom 
the  committee  of  the  house  o£ 
lords  went  to  prove^  that  the 
absolution  depended  ,  on  the  di»« 
position  of  the  party  receiving  it, 
and  not  on  the  abstract  power  of 
the  person  giving.  It  depended 
on  the  sincere  repentance  of  the 
party  who  reeeiv^  it,  on  his  dta* 
position  to  amend,  and  on  his 
resolution  to  repair,  as  &r  as  he 
could,  any  imuries  he  might  have 
inflicted.  Was  this  an  opinion 
confined  to  the  Roman-catholio  t 
(Let  any  man  read  the  instructions 
for  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  as 
directed  by  the  church  of  Bnglaad, 
and  he  would  find  that  the  pow«r 
of  absolving  might  be  exerds^, 
and  was  resorted  to,  when  the  side 
p«nrty  desired  it.  There  wore 
points  in  which,  essentially,,  there 
was  very  sliffht  di£ferende  between 
the  two  religions.  He  did  not 
meian  to  say  there  were  no  im- 
portant distinctions  between  thci 
protestant  and  catholic  creeds. 
There  were,  he  admitted,  manv 
distinctions,  and  they  were  sucn 
as  made  liira  heartily  glad  diat 
the  latter  bad  separa^  tnfm 
them  ;  but  they  Were  not  such,  an 
that  the  one  should  be  refused 
that  eligibility  to  power  which  the 
other  possessed.  He  did  not  wic^ 
to  be  understood  as  sayii^  that 
thi^re  was  uO  tery  material  dif- 
fereneife  between  the  churdb  of 
England  and  some  of 'those  chris- 
tians who  dissented  from  it ;  but 
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let  it  be  remembered,  that  while 
some  honourable  members  tnmed 
up  their  eyes  in  astonishment  at 
the  thought  of  admitting  to  the 
privileges  of  the  constitution  those 
who  differed  from  them  in  some 
minor  points,  they  made  no  scruple 
of  sitting,  and  voting,  and  acting, 
in  constant  and  social  fellowship, 
with  those  who  denied  the  divinity 
of  our  Saviour.  If  there  was  a 
difference  which  at  all  could  merit 
exclusion,  this  was  certainly  a 
stronger  mark  of  it  than  any  which 
could  be  discovered  between  the 
established  church  and  the  Roman- 
catholics.  The  next  objection:— 
and  it  was  one  which  he  could  not 
expect  to  have  heard— that  the 
Roman-catholics  attached  afi  over- 
weening value  to  the  merits  of 
human  actions.  —  Why,  that  he 
should  consider  more  likely  to 
operate  for  the  good  of  the  state, 
than  a  contrary  doctrine.  Was  it 
likely  to  make  men  better  subjects 
to  believe  that  good  works  were 
of  no  value,  but  that  faith  was 
every  thing?  For  his  part,  he 
should  prefer  a^  subjects  of  a  state 
those  men  who  believed  that  good 
works  were  of  some  value,  than 
the  men  who  held  that  works  were 
nothing,  and  that  every  one  was 
£ited  to  his  lot.  Let  honourable 
members  refer  to  history,  and  see 
what  it  taught  on  this  subject. 
Let  them  refer  to  the  political 
differences  by  which  the  country 
•was  once  violently  agitated.  Who 
were  they  who  brought  the  monarch 
fto  the  block  ?  Who  stripped  epis- 
copacy of  the  mitre,  and  of  all  its 
spiritual  authority,  and  temporal 
poBsesfiiions  ?  The  papists?  No; 
but  they  who  were  most  violendy 
opposed  to  them,  and  who  were 
earnest  in  their  exertions  to  de- 
prive them  of  all  influence  and 


authority — men,  also,  who  pro- 
fessed little  respect  for  the  value 
of  good  works,  but  who  relied 
mainly  on  faith,  and  almost  on 
that  alone.  The  objection,  then, 
to  the  Roman-catholics  on  the 
ground  of  the  value  they  set  upon 
good  works,  was  one  to  which  no 
weight  could  for  a  moment  be 
attached.  Neither  did  he  see  any 
valid  objection  in  the  argument 
drawn  from  the  belief  in  the  spi- 
ritual supremacy  of  the  pope. 
The  question  was  not  whether  it 
was  acted  upon  by  the  catholics, 
but  whether  it  was  acted  upon  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  danger- 
ous to  the  state.  He  did  not  on 
this  subject  rest  alone  on  the  evi- 
dence of  Dr.Doyle,  but  he  mustcon- 
tend  that  the  insinuations  thrown 
out  against  the  testimony  of  that 
reverend  divine  was  not  warranted 
by  the  £ict.  It  had,  he  knew,  been 
more  than  insinuated,  that  that 
reverend  gentleman  held  one  lan- 
guage before  a  committee  of  die 
house  of  lords,  and  another  to  the 
public ;  but  he  would  put  it  to  the 
house,  whether  a  gentleman  of  his 
character  (putting  aside  the  oath 
which  seemed  to  be  so  litde  relied 
upon  by  many  of  those  opposed  to 
the  present  question)  would  have 
stated  that  which  must,  in  a  very 
short  time,  have  become  known 
to  so  many  others  of  his  creed — 
which  must  have  become  known 
to  his  flock,  an4  to  the  pope  him^ 
self,  (the  terror  of  whose  name  it 
was  said  was  calculated  to  make  so 
strong  an  impression) — he  would 
put  it,  whether,  when  somany  of  his 
own  faith,  many  of  them  his  reve^ 
rend  brethren  in  the  ministry,  were 
in  the  next  room,  and  nciight  be  cal- 
led in  and  give  a  different  testimony, 
he  would  have  gravely  stated  that 
which  he  knew  waa  not  welf  found- 
ed? 
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ed  ?  He  could  not  believe  that,  uii« 
der  those  circumstances,  he  would 
hare  told  any  diing  but  that  which 
he  finnly  believed  to  be  true.  It 
might  then  be  taken  that  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Doyle  was  the  opinion  of 
'  the  catholics  in  general.  That 
such  was  the  opinion  of  other  times 
he  had  iko  doubts  and  he  Jately  fell 
upon  a  direct  illustration  of  it  in 
the  correspondence  between  Pope 
(the  poet)  and  Bishop  Atterbury. 
Pope,  as  every  gentleman  knew, 
was  a  Roman-catholic ;  and  his 
friend  the  bishop,  in  a  very  lauda- 
ble zeal,  was  anxious  to  convert  his 
friend  to  the  protestant  faith,  for 
which  purpose  he  wrote  to  him, 
pointing  out  what  he  considered 
the  errors  of  his  faith,  and  pressing 
him  to  renounce  it.  Pope,  in  reply, 
expressed  a  hope  that  all  churches 
and  churchmen  were  right  in  the 
belief  of  what  they  taught  their 
flocks ;  but  if  they  were  wrong, 
he  hoped  God  would  incline  them 
to  reform.  He  added,  that  he  was 
not  a  papist,  that  he  renounced  the 
temporid  authority  of  the  pope, 
and  disallowed  all  his  pretensions 
to  such  power ;  but  that  still  he 
was  a  catholic  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  word.  Why,  this  was  not 
more  than  had  been  said  by  Dr. 
Doyle.  It  bore  the  marks  of  that 
confidential  and  honest  opinion 
which  men  gave  in  private  corre- 
spondence. It  was  in  keeping  with 
his  known  opinions,  and  yet  it  was 
an  absurdity  of  which  Pope  was 
guilty,  and  with  which  Atterbury 
was  satisfied.  It  was  said  as  another 
objection  to  the  concession  of  any 
political  power  to  the  catholics, 
that  they  were  (in  Ireland)  under 
the  guidance  of  men  whom  they 
regarded  with  a  veneration  border- 
ing on  idolatry.     He  admitted  the 


fact;  but  he  laid  the  blame  cm 
another   quarter.      If  they  were 
idolatrous  in  their  devotion  to  their 
priests,  we  were  to  blame ;  if  they 
bowed  down  before  idols,  it  was 
our  persecution  which  had  set  them 
up.     We  had  left  them  no  other 
objects  of  political  reverence.  Let 
us,  however,  lift  up  the  veil  of  the 
constitution,  show  them  the  idol 
which  we  worshipped,  point  out 
the  benefits  that  we  enjoyed,  and 
make    them    partakers    of  those 
benefits;  and  we  should  wean  them 
for  ever  from  the  imputed  crimes 
of  political  idolatry  and  supersti- 
tion.    The  right'  hon.  gentleman 
then  proceeded  to  contend,  that  it 
was  absurd  to  deny  that  the  catho- 
lics laboured  under  heavy  griev- 
ances.    IJe  maintained  that  these 
grievances    were    most    severely 
felt,  and  that  the  remedy,  if  we 
did  not  anticipate  it,  would  force 
itself  upon  us.     The  change  must 
be  made,  and  it  was  better  that  it 
should  be  effected  while  it  might 
be  brought  about  with  manifest 
advantage  to  the  country.     Could 
it  be  expected  that  the  catholics 
would   rest   contented  under,  the 
stigma  of  tlieir  present  /lumerous 
political  disabilities?     Was 'it  to 
be  imagined  that  they  would  go 
about   without   repining  at  those 
badges  of  degradation  which  the 
penal  code  hung  about  them  ?     It 
was   preposterous   to    believe   it. 
But  the  removal  of  those  marks 
of  disgrace  would,  it  seemed,  be 
attended  with  danger  to  the  con- 
stitution.     If   any   such    danger 
existed,  most  certainly  it  would 
not  be  lessened  by  delay.     To 
obviate  the  danger,  if  any  there 
was,  it  should  be  met  with  promp- 
titude, and  the  boon  which  would 
remove  it  should  be  granted  with 
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an  earnest  anxiety  to  do  justice. 
He  was  surprised  at  the  coolness 
with  which,  in  a  question  of  this 
kind,  calculations  were  made  of 
what  might  be  the  advantages  or 
disadvantages  of  remedying  an 
admitted  evil,  and  delaying  that 
remedy  because  some  disadvan-- 
tage  might  possibly  result.  He 
did  not  deny  that  the  question,  as 
was  contended  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Derry,  was  attended  with 
difficulties,  but  the  cnre  was  in 
our  possession.  The  penal  laws 
were  not  of  our  framing ;  but  it 
wasnotquite  fair  to  those  by  whom 
they  were  enacted,  to  say,  that  they 
legislated  under  circumstances 
similar  to  those  under  which  we 
lived.  At  the  time  when  the  great 
part  of  these  laws  were  enacted, 
the  country  was  convulsed  with 
the  disorders  of  a  disputed  suc- 
cession, and  the  religion  of  the 
party  hostile  to  the  existing  go« 
vemment  was  looked  upon  as  the 
mark  of  their  politics.  As  such 
it  was  prescribed,  not  so  much  to 
put  down  that  particular  fb^m  of 
worship,  as  to  crush  the  political 
party  who  professed  it.  The 
catholics  were  attacked  by  those 
who  had  felt  their  power  when  they 
possessed  the  political  ascendancy, 
or  who  dreaded  it  if  they  should 
again  become  successful.  It  was 
therefore  unjust  to  our  ancestors, 
to  judge  of  their  opinions  of  th^ 
religion,  by  their  conduct  to  the 
catholic  jacobins  of  the  day. 
They  sought  to  weaken  the  power 
of  those  about  whose  extermina- 
tion they  had  some  sctuples; 
They  chose '  a  cruel  mode  of  ef- 
fecting that  object,  but  it  ansWered 
its  purpose.  The  rack  was  a 
horrible  engine  of  torture,  but  it 
was  a  beautiful  piece  of  mechanism; 


and  the  penal  code  was  dreadful, 
but  It  was  admirably  adapted  to 
its  use.  It  set  fiither  against  son, 
wife  against  husband— it  entered 
into  and  dissevered  all  the  rela- 
tions of  domestic  and  sodal  life — 
it  impoverished,  degraded,  and 
debased,  where  it  was  carried  into 
full  operation,  and  threw  a  miliion 
of  human  beings  into  a  state  of 
complete  moral  and  political  mi- 
sery. But  when  this  cruel  code 
had  nearly  exhausted  its  powers, 
when  the  last  turn  had  been  given 
to  the  wheel,  the  English  govern- 
ment, ashamed  of  its  proceedings, 
relented  and  began  to  retract 
What  the  legislature  did  in  1778 
was  the  first  step  to  this  merciful 
change :  what  was  done  since  ttiat 
period,  and  what  was  now  pro- 
posed, were  parts  of  a  benignant 
system,  by  which  it  was  proposed 
to  end  the  season  of  persecution. 
The  evil  was  not,  it  was  true,  of 
our  creation,  but  we  had  the  re- 
medy in  our  hands.  He  confessed 
he  had  often  turned  away  widi  dis- 
gust at  the  cftmil  enactments, 
which,  by  a  perverse  ingenuity, 
sought  out  the  most  tender  spots 
on  which  to  inflict  the  wound. with 
more  poignant  suffering  to  the 
victim.  He  had  seen  with  disgust 
those  ingenious  devices  of  moral 
and  political  oppression;  but  he 
now  looked  upon  them  with  {Mea- 
sure— a  pleasure,  however,  caused 
only  by  the  hope,  that  be  was 
looking  at  them  for  the  last  time, 
and  that  justice,  though  tardy* 
would  at  length  efiect  their  entire 
removal.  He  trusted  hon.  taen- 
bers  w6uld  dsase  to  alarm  them- 
selves at  the  difficulties  whtdi 
might  attend  that  removal.  Tfafs  task 
was  only  rendered  dangerous  by 
our  own  timidity  in  atlemptiiig  ml 
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■Whobut^feltoflate, 


When  the  fierce  &e^ang  on  our  broken 

rear 
Insulting,  and  pursued  us  through  the 

deep, 
With  what   compulsion  and  bborions 

flight 
We  sunk  thus  low  ?     Th'  ascent  is  easy 

then." 

What  was  there  to  deter  us  from 
this  glorious  effort?  Was  it  the 
fear,  that '  after  we  bad  emanci- 
pated the  catholics  they  might  turn 
their  newly-acquired  power  against 
us?  Was  that  probable?  Or, 
suppose  it  possible,  could  such  an 
attempt  be  successful  ?  Compared 
with  the  great  body  with  whom 
t]]ey  would  have  in  that  case  to 
contend,  their  strength  would  be 
harmless,  it  was  admitted  that 
we  could  not  go  back  and  re-enact 
the  penal  code,  great  part  of 
which  WQ  had  most  wisely  abo- 
lished. Could  we,  be  would  ask, 
remain  as  we  now  were?  It  was 
impossible.  We  had  every  day 
proof  of  the  decline  of  prejudice 
and  intolerance  amongst  us.  They 
had,  since  the  comtaieneementof 
this  debate  on  Tuesday  evening, 
witnessed  a  splendid  illustration 
of  this  in  the  manner  in  which 
prejudices  and  feelings  of  long 
standing  had  given  way.  The 
manly  and  candid  manner  in  which 
that  change  was  avowed,  afforded 
a  still  stronger  illustration  of  the 
truth,  that  the  times  had  changed. 
They  had  also -proofs  that  this 
liberal  policy  would  be  met  with 
corresponding  feelings  on  the  part 
of  the  Roman-eathofics.  He  had 
ever  set  himself  against  any  thing 
like  contract  or  treaty  with  that 
body.  The  business  of  the  house 
Was  to  legislate  for  them,  and  that 
they  might  do  without  risk^  of 
danger  to  the  country.  What 
would  be  die  ef&ot,  if  they  waited 


until  the  catholics  had  increased 
in  wealth,  in  intelligence,  in  acti- 
vity, and  industry,  with  an  aug^ 
niented  population  ?  Did  the 
house  not  feel,  that  this  intelH* 
gence,  and  industry,  and  wealth, 
would  open  to  the  catholics  a  new 
and  wider  field  of  action  ? — th^t 
they  would  naturally  have  the  am- 
bition of  possessing  that  political 
rank  which  belonged  to  their 
wealth  and  station  in  society  ?  Did 
not  the  bouse  think  they  would  be 
doing  too  little  in  raising  them 
from  that  state  of  degradation  in 
which  our  ancestors  had  placed 
them  ?  Would  it  be  sufficient  to 
raise  them  only  to  a  nearer  view 
of  what  they  might  enjoy,  and  yet 
continue  to  withhold  it  ?  It  would 
be  better,  £ir,  to  hetve  allowed 
them  to  remain  in  the  debased 
and  degraded  condition  to  which 
they  had  been  sunk,  than  to  raise 
them  partially,  and  then  endeavour 
to  prevent  their  further  elevation. 
An  hon.  friend  of  his  had  talked 
of  the  admission  of  the  catholics, 
ftnd  'danger  to  the  constitution* 
There  was  a  distance  between  the 
premises  and  the  conclusion  in  this 
objection.  He  sbonld  like  to  see 
the  link  which  connected  the  two* 
Was  it  force?  Why,  there  was 
more  need  of  physical  force  to  k 
door  that  was  shut  than  to  one 
open.  Or  it  might  happen,  as 
was  sometunes  done  by  a  certain 
class  of  persons  in  the  metropolis^ 
that  if  the  dooi^  was  festened 
against  them,  they  got  in  at  the 
window.  It  was,  however,  in  the 
case  before  the  house,  much  more 
wise  to  admit  the  parties  gratu* 
itously,  than  to  allow  them  to 
make  the  attempt  themselves.  It 
should  also  be  remembered  that  it 
was  not  power  which  the  catholics 
sought,  but  eligibUity — not  firai* 
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tion,  but  the  capacity  to  enjoy. 
The  right  hon.  gendeman  then 
proceeded  to  point  out  the  absur- 
dity of  supposing  that  men,  who 
by  great  industry  and  active  exer- 
tion had  possessed  themselves  of 
wealth,  should,  when  they  got 
political  power,  use  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  the  constitution. 
Suppose,  at  the  first  session  after 
the  bill  passed,  there  were  five  or 
six  catholics  returned,  what  would 
be  the  effect?  No  doubt  the  new 
comers  ^t)uld  at  first  be  objects  of 
curiosity,  but  aiier  the  novelty  of 
the  sight  had  worn  off,  the  other 
members  would  sit  by  them  in  the 
same  manner  as  their  protestant 
associates  in  the  legislature.  He 
was  certain  that  he  should  never 
expect  to  hear  from  a  catholic 
member  sentiments  similar  to 
those  he  had  recently  heard  from 
the  protestant  representative  o£  a 
catholic  county.  One  of  the  ob- 
jections to  this  bill  was  as  to  time. 
He  would  ask,  would  any  man 
lay  his  hand  to  his  helurt  and  de- 
clare that  the  measure  would  not 
pass  these  20  or  10  years?  It 
was  impossible  to  suppose  that  it 
could  be  delayed  so  long.  Then, 
he  would  put  it  to  the  house 
whether  there  was  any  fair  reason 
for  the  delay  ?  Should  they  wait 
till  times  and  circumstances  should 
occur  which  would  render  it  ab- 
solutely unavoidable,  and  when  it 
must  be  conferred  without  calling 
forth  the  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments of  those  to  whom  it  was 
gpranted?  Could  Ireland  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  her  present 
state;  or  would  it  be  wise,  or 
politic,  to  call  on  her  to  bow  down 
and  worship  that  constitution  from 
the  benefits  of  which  she  was  ex- 
cluded ?  Either  she  must  be  sup- 
posed utterly  inciqpable  of  appre* 


ciating  the  benefits  of  emancipation, 
or  altogether  imworthy  of  it.  If 
so,  let  the  penal  code  be  conti- 
nued. If  they  believed,  that  in 
proportion  as  they  rose  in  energy 
and  power,  and  domestic  prospe- 
rity of  every  kind— iii  proportion 
as  they  had  no  cause  to  dread 
danger  from  without  or  within, 
exactly  in  that  proportion  could  a 
boon  be  given  without  the  hazard 
of  misconstruction.  It  would  then 
appear  not  as  if  produced  by  inti- 
midation. He  hoped  the  house 
would  never  submit  to  the  degra- 
dation of  listening  to  menace ;  but 
times  might  arrive,  and  unlooked 
for  chances  might  happen,  which 
would  render  our  cotpjuiance  with 
the  prayers  of  the  catholics  impe- 
rative. Were  we  to  defer  the 
boon  until  those  events  occurred 
which  might  take  from  the  gift 
more  than  half  its  utility  to  the 
state  ?  We  were  now  at  a  height 
of  prosperity  which  few  could  have 
anticipated  some  few  years  ago  ; 
was  this  glorious  opportunity  to 
be  neglected  ? 

**  —  Non  tamen  erritum 
Effingit  infrctumve  reddet 
Quod  fiigiens  temel  bora  Texit/' 

He  would  not  then  enter  into  the 
question  of  securities  farther  than 
observing,  that  he  did  not  think 
we  could  have  any  better  than 
those  proposed.  It  was  objected, 
that  the  oath  in  the  bill  was  too 
long, — that  it  was  more  like  a  bill 
of  indictment  than  an  oath  dis- 
avowing imputations ;  but  it  should 
be  recollected,  that  when  the  last 
bill  reached  the  other  house,  where 
existed  a  very  nice  sensibility  on 
all  those  matters,  the  old  oath  was 
missed;  and  it  was  complained 
that  the  new  one  was  too  short 
The  old  one  was  therefore  restored 
in  this  bill.  Its  long  tail  was  added; 
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yet  this  was  no  sooner  done,  than 
an  hon.  member  found  fault  with 
it  as  unsightly  and  unseemly*  It 
mighty  on  some  grounds,  be  ob- 
jectionable. He  was  ready  to  make 
such  an  admission,  but  then  be 
wished  it  to  be  recollected  that  it 
was  rather  the  admission  of  his 
hon.  friend  than  of  himself.  The 
obnoxious  |)art,  however,  of  this 
oath  was  taken  from  the  oath  of 
1793.  It  was  therefore  un&ir  in 
his  hon.  friend  to  attack  the  sup- 
porters of  this  measure  at  the  pre- 
sent hour,  for  that  which  was  no 
invention  of  theirs,  which  they 
would  have  omitted,  had  it  been 
left  to  their  discretion,  and  which 
they  had  only  inserted,  to  satisfy 
the  scruples  of  those  who  saw 
danger  in  every  concession  that 
was  made  to  the  catholics.  He 
would  beg  leave  to  enter  a  little 
more  at  large  into  this  part  of  the 
question.  In  the  first  place,  he 
considered  that  this  security  must 
always  be  measured  by  what  was 
calculated  to  satisfy  the  protestant 
interests  of  the  country.  He  con- 
ceived that  no  security,  much  less 
this  species  of  security,  could 
come  up  to  his  hon.  friend's  idea; 
because  the  framers  of  this  bill  did 
not  intend  to  cure  any  mischief  of 
its  creation,  but  a  mischief  which 
was  the  creation  of  the  present 
system.  His  honourable  friend 
had  argued  the  question  as  if  the 
framers  of  the  bill  were  instituting 
a  correspondence  with  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  were  guarding  against 
a  danger  which  they  foresaw  from 
it  by  this  security ;  whereas  the 
reverse  was  the  case;  the  cor- 
respondence was.  going  on  daily, 
ana  they  were  only  attempting  to 
regulate  and  restrain  it.  He  re- 
peated, that  a  correspondence  was 
carried  on  every  day  between  the 


bisliops  of  Ireland  and  the  court 
of  Rome.  Every  thing  that  re- 
lated to  the  af&irs  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  much  of  what  related 
to  the  most  important  concerns  of 
private  life — he  alluded  to  mar- 
riages and  to  baptisms — was  re- 
gularly communicated  to  the  court 
of  Rome.  Such  communications 
were  in  direct  contravention  of  the 
existing  laws;  but  then  the  penal- 
ties attached  to  the  .violation  of 
them  wer^  so  enormous,  that  no 
man  of  common  humanity  would 
ever  wish  to  see  them  enforced* 
Therefore  it  was,  that  the  authors 
of  this  bill,  whilst  they  were  con- 
sidering how  they  could  best  cure 
the  evils  of  the  present  system, 
detern^ined  to  cure  this  collateral 
evil  which  arose  out  of  it.  If  the 
opponents  of  this  measure  believed 
a  correspondence  with  the  co.ttrtof 
Rome  to  be  so  full  of  danger,  he 
called  upon  them  to  find  a  remedy 
for  that  evil  which  was  now  in  fuU 
existence,  and  a  refnedy  which  they 
dared  to  carry  into  full  execution* 
The  penalties  infiicted  upon  any 
person  carrying  on  such  a  cor- 
respondence were  heavy  in  the 
extreme*  He  >  had  recently  had 
occasion  to  ascertain  that  point. 
Soon  after  he  entered  upon  his 
present  office  as  secretary  for 
foreign  affairs,  a  letter  was  ad- 
dressed to  his  Majesty  by  the  pope. 
In  the  routine  of  business,  it  was 
transmitted  to  his  office,  and  the 
receipt  of  it  placed  him  in  a  si- 
tuation of  some  difficulty.  He 
felt  that  he  could  not  advise  the 
king  to  answer  it  until  he  had 
consulted  the  law-officers  of  the 
crown  as  to  the  legality  of  such  a 
proceeding.  A  case  was  accord- 
ingly submitted  to  them,  and  he 
then  found,  as  he  had  previously 
expected,  that  he  should  render 
himself 
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iiiniself  liable  to  a  prcefmtmre^  it 
he  ventured  to  reply  to  such  a 
communication.     The  result  was, 
that  up  to  this  day,   die  pope's 
letter  remained  unanswered.  Such 
were    the    evils   of  the   present 
system ;  and  he  trusted  that  those 
who  saw  so  much  danger  in  holding 
correspondence  with  the  court  of 
Rome,  would,  if  they  rejected  this 
measure,  out  of  their  extraordinary 
and  eleemosynary  kindness,  devise 
some  means  by  which  it  might  be 
remedied.  He  was  willing  to  adopt 
any  reasonable  suggestion  which 
they  might  throw  out;  and,  for 
his  own  part,  he  would  confess 
that  he   would  rather   that   the 
catholic  should  swear  at  once  that 
he  would  not  attack  the  churbh 
'  establishment,  than  that  he  should 
take  that  long  oath,  which,  be  it 
recoDected,  was  originally  devised 
as  a  taunt  against  his  religion, 
Aough  it  was  now  proposed  as  a 
limitation  to  his  capabiKty  of  ac- 
quiring power.     He  should  now 
say  a  few  words  with  regard  to 
two  or  three  of  the  measures  which 
it  was  said  were  to  be  combined 
with  that  which  now  formed  the 
subject  of  their  discussion.     He 
should  begin  by  saying,  that  he 
should  be  content  to  take  the  bill 
as  it  now  stood,  without  any  Of 
the  measures  which  it  was  in  the 
contemplation  of  some  members 
to  add  to  it.     He  was  ready  to 
say,  that  with  regard  to  one  of 
these  measures,  he  had  much  to 
learn  before  he  could  make  up  his 
mind  to  support  it.     The  leaning, 
however,  of  his  mind  was,  to  de- 
clare that  if  by  disfranchising  part 
of  the  population  of  Ireland,  or 
rather  if  by  raising  the  elective 
franchise  to  a  higher  qualification 
than  that  which  it  stood  at  present, 
he  could  render  those  who  had 


long  been  onr  avowed  «id  inve- 
terate enemies  our  sincere  and 
attached   friends,    he   would    be 
ready  '*  to  do  a  little  wrong,"  in 
order  "  to  do  a  great  right."    He 
made  this  declaration  under  the 
idea  that  a  freehold  qualification 
of  40^.  in  Ireland  was  a  very 
different  thing  from   a  freehold 
qualification  of  the  same  nominal 
value  in  England.  •  If  it  could 
be  shown  to  him,  as  he  expected 
that  it  would  be  shown  to  him 
in  the  committee,  that  in  striking 
at    this  symbol  of  freedom,   he 
was  not  violating  the  essence  of 
free-  election,  he  should  be  ready 
to  take '  his  share  in  the  obloquy, 
supposing  any  obloquy  attended 
such  a  measure,  of  disfranciiising 
the  forty-shilling  freeholders,  if 
by  so  doing,  he  could  effect  a 
great  and  permanent  good  to  the 
community  at  large.    With  regard 
to  tl)e  second  measure,  he  would 
own  that  for  some  time  past  he 
had  looked  upon  it  with  consider- 
able favour;    and    that    nothing 
which  he  had  heard  in  the  course 
of  this  debate  had  induced  him  to 
alter  his  opinion,  that  it  was  ex- 
pedient   for  this  government  to 
make  some  provision  for  the  deigy 
oftheRoman-cadiolic  church.  An 
hon.  friend  of  his  had  objected  to 
taxing  the  protestant  part  of  the 
community  in  order  to  raise  the 
fbnds  out  of  which  this  regwm 
donum  to  the  catholic  clergy  was 
to  be  made.     Now,  in  re]^y  to 
that  objection,  he  would  ask  whe- 
ther the  catholics  did  not  pay  the 
taxes  out  of  which  the  regium 
donum  to  a  portion  of  the  protes^^ 
tant  church  was-  yearly  granted? 
Was  it  not  upon  the  ground  stated 
by  his  hon.  friend,  a  grievance  of 
the  cathode  that  he  should  pay 
tithe  to  a  protestant  dergyman, 
^        whose 
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whose  ddctrineB  he  ftbhavredy.aiid 
frooi' whom  he  never  demanded 
religions  consolation  2  Did  he 
(Mr.  Carniing)  tUer^re  say  that 
the  tithe  should  be  withdrawn 
from  the  protestant  dergyman? 
No  sQch  thing.  To  every  thing 
which  could  ameliorate  the  sysr 
tem  of  collecting  it, —  to  every 
thing  which  tended  to  shift  the 
burden  of  it  from  those  who  could 
not  to  those  who  oould  bear  it,  he 
was  willing  ta  give  his  consider* 
ation ;  but  to  any  measure  which 
went  to  invade  the  property  of 
the  Irish  protestant  church,  and 
to  alienate  the  funds  which  had 
been  assigned  by  our  ancestors 
for  its  support,  be  was  not  pre- 
pared  to  give  even  a  momentary 
assent.  Letting  that  point,  how- 
ever, pass  for  the  present,  he 
must  remark,  that  when  his  hon« 
friend  talked  about  the  contingent 
hardship  of  taxing  the  protestant 
to  pay  the  catholic  clergyman,  he 
seemed  to  have  forgotton  the 
existing  hardship  of  taxing  the 
catholic  to  pay  the  protestant 
clergyman.*  The  regium  danum 
to  the  presbyterian  dinrch  was 
the  very  same  measure  in  point 
of  principle  which  it  was  now  pro- 
posed to  carry  into  execution  with 
regard  to  ^e  catholic.^  It  was 
willingly  paid  by  the  country  to 
the  one;  and  be  could  see  no  good 
reason  why  it  should  not  also  be 
paid  to  the  other.  He  had  thought 
it  fair  to  state  the  impression  on 
his  mind  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
franchisement of  the  forty-shilling 
freeholders,  and  to  the  provision 
for  the  catholic  clergy,  because 
many  of  the  gentlemen  who  had 
taken  a  share  in  this  discussion 
had  coupled  their  suj^nnrt  of  the 
present  bill  with-  that  of  those  two 
measures*     For  the  sake  of  their 


support  he  should  be  anxious,  if 
he>  could,. to  vote  in  favour  of  those 
measures ;  but  in  case  they  should 
not  be  carried,  he  would  not  say 
that  he  would  withdraw  his  sup^ 
port  ftoia  the  present  bill.  He 
did  not  pretend  to  wed  himself  for 
life  to  either  of  those  measures ; 
but  to  the  great  'question — that 
question  which  involved  the  future 
tranquillity  of  Ireland  and  the 
general  welfare  of  the  whole  em* 
pire— he  declared  now,  as  he  had 
declared,  before,  that  he  was  wed- 
ded for  ever.  There  was  one 
other  subject  on  which  he  wished 
to  say  a  few  words  before  he  con- 
cluded. He  had  already  const^ 
dered  how  &r  this  question  affected 
the  internal  situation  of  Ireland. 
The  house  ought  to  reflect,  that  in 
proportion  as  .we  became  great 
and  powerfiil^  and  as  our  resource* 
outgrew  the  resources  of  other 
nations,  it  was  not  impossible,— 
nay,  it  was  rather  probable,-^ that 
among  nations,  as  frequently  hap- 
pened among'  individuals,  an  in- 
vidious feeling  would  rise  up 
against  our  pre-eminence.  Other 
nations  would  look  for  consolation 
in  any  weakness  or  defect  they 
might  observe,  either  in  <our  form 
of  government,  or.  in  the  condition 
of  our  empire.  And  when  diey 
were  engaged  in  such  a  task,  where 
would  they  look-more  readily  than 
to  Ireland  ?  They  would  fasten, 
as  if  by  instinct,  on  the  state  in 
which  we  kept  the  catholic  por- 
puktion  of  that  country.  They 
would  say,  "  There  is  the  weak- 
ness— there  is  the  vulnerable  point 
of  England ;"  and  the  worst  of  it 
would  be,  that  they  would  say 
this  with  great  semblance  of  truth. 
Insensible  as  the  house  might 
think  the  country  to  attack,  it  was 
his  duty  to  tell  it,  that  it  was 
,/ncheri8hinc 
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cherishing  a  woand  which  was 
seated  so  near  to  its  most  vital 
parts,  that  no  great  violence  would 
foe  wanted  to  render  it  fatal.  He 
advised  the  house  to  disappoint 
those  who  wished  us  ill,  hy  ren- 
dering our  power  united  in  that 
quarter,  where  they  expected  to 
find  it  divided,  by  closing  the 
wound  which  had  long  remained 
open  and  bleeding,  and  by  taking 
care  that  before  we  were  again 
called  upon  to  vindicate  the  na- 
tional honour,  it  was  so  far  healed 
that  not  even  a  cicatrice  was  left 
behind  it.  Such  a  state  of  things 
was  as  possible  as  it  was  desirable ; 
and  his  earnest  prayer  was,  that 
they  would  adopt  such  measures 
as  would  tend  to  accelerate  so 
blessed  a  consummation. 

Air.  Peel. — The  house  would, 
he  was  sure,  believe  him,  when  he 
stated  that  nothing  could  be  more 
gratifying  to  himself  individually, 
Sian  to  be  spared  the  painful  duty 
of  addressing  it  upon  this  occa- 
sion. The  subject,  though  im- 
portant in  itself,  was  one  on  which 
he  had  so  often  obtained  an  indul- 
gent hearing  from  the  house,  that 
he  felt  considerable  reluctance  in 
claiming  it  once  more,  and  that 
reluctance  was  rather  increased 
than  diminished,  when  he  recol- 
kcted  that  he  had  not  only  to  fol- 
low his  right  hon.  friend,  but  also 
to  state  the  grounds  on  which  he 
differed  horn  him  in  opinion.  His 
right  hon.  friend  knew  with  what 
coi^diality  he  (Mr.  Peel)  agreed 
with  him  upon  every  other  occa- 
sion ;  and  would  therefore  readily 
give  him  credit  for  sincerity,  when 
he  declared  that  it  gave  him  the 
utmost  concern  to  differ  from  him 
on  the  present.  But  if  he  saw 
greater  danger  and  less  benefit 
arising  from  this  bill  than  his  right 


horn,  friend  did,  if  he  thought  that 
less  evil  would  accrue  to  the  coun- 
try by  adhering  to  the  existii^ 
system,  than  by  departing  from 
it,  he  was  sure  that  he  should  not 
lose  the  esteem  of  his  right  hon. 
friend    in    publicly    stating    the 
grounds  on  which  he  came  to  so 
different  a  conclusion.     Before  he 
noticed  the  various  topics  to  which 
his  right  hon.  friend  had  alluded, 
he  would  begin  with  that  which 
appeared  to  form  the  chief  feature 
in  the  present  debate — he  meant 
the  conversion  of  several  members 
who  had  formerly  taken  the  same 
view  of  this  question  that  he  was 
now  going  to  take.    He  had  heard, 
and  with  the   most  perfect  con- 
viction of  his  sincerity,  the  avowal 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Armagh, 
that  he  had  changed  his  opinion 
upon   it.      If  he  (Mr.  Peel)  bad 
changed  his  own  opinion,  he  should 
have  been  most  ready  to  avow  it ; 
but  as  he  had  not  changed  it,  he 
trusted  that  his  hon.  friend  would 
give  him  the  same  credit  for  purity 
of  motive  in  retainiog  it  that  he 
gave  to  him  (Mr.  Brownlow)  in 
abandoning  it.     On  this  question, 
he  had  always  pursued  a  course 
which  he  considered  a  course  of 
moderate  opposition  to  the  claims 
of  the  catholics.  His  opposition  to 
them  was  decided,  but  unmixed,  he 
trusted,  with  any  feelings  of  ill-will 
or  animosity.    He  never  said  that 
the  number  of  petitions  presented 
against  them  was  an  insuperable 
bar  to  conceding  them;  he  had 
never  encouraged  the  presentation 
of  any  petitions.     If  no  petitions 
had  been  presented  on  the  subject, 
he  should  have  acted  upon  his 
own  judgment,  and  should.  h«ve 
opposed  the  claims,  as  he  now  in- 
tended to  oppose  them,  just  as  he 
should  have  admitted   that,  had 
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tke  petition  been  tentiBiee  as  nu- 
merous as  they  no^  were,  they 
formed  no  insuperable  bar  to  the 
granting  of  the  clainut  supposii^ 
the  house  felt  that  the  alarm  which 
had  given  rise  to  them  had  no 
justifiable  foundation.  He  there- 
fore agreed  with  his  right  hon. 
friend,  that  though  the  number  of 
petitions  which  had  recently  been 
presented  was  an  indication  that 
this  measure,  if  carried  into  a  law, 
would  not  give  universal  satis&c- 
don,  still  it  led  the  house  in  per-r 
feet  liberty  to  grant  the  claims  of 
die  catholics,  if  it  were  of  opinion 
that  in  point  of  equity  and  expe- 
diency they  ought  to  be  granted. 
To  return,  however,  to  the  point 
from  which  he  had  unintentionally 
digressed.  He  had  been  noticing 
the  conversion  of  his  hon.  friend 
t£e  member  for  Armagh,  and  had 
been  proceeding  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  the  nature  of  it.  His 
hon.  friend  had  said,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  attention  he  had 
given  to  the  evidence  which  had 
been  tendered  before  a  recent 
committee,  the  ground  on  which 
he  had  formerly  opposed  emanci- 
pation had  been  entirely  cut  away 
from  under  him.  If  that  were  the 
case,  he  could  only  say  that  it 
convinced  him  that  the  grounds 
upon  which  his  hon.  friend  had 
opposed  it,  had  always  been  very 
different  from  those  upon  which 
he  opposed  it.  His  hon.  friend 
decUured  that  his  opposition  to  the 
catholics  had  relaxed,  because  he 
had  heard  Dr.  Doyle  deny  that 
it  was  a  tenet  of  the  catholic 
church  that  the  pope  had  power 
to  excommunicate  princes  and  to 
depose  them  from  their  sove- 
reignty*—that  faith  should  not  be 
kept  with  heretics^— and  that  the 
temporal  power  of  the  pope  was 
1625. 


not  admitted  in  Iriafaaid.  Now 
this  was  not  the  first  time  that  all 
these  tenets  had  been  solemnly 
disclaimed  by  the  catholic  church. 
Had  his  hon.  friend  been  so  long 
in  the  habit  of  opposing  the 
catholic  claims  without  hearmg  of 
the  answers  of  the  foreign  univer- 
sities to  the  queries  propounded 
to  them  by  Mr.  Pitt?  If  he  had 
at  all  examined  into  the  point,  he 
would  have  found  that  all  the  an- 
swers received  by  Mr.  Pitt  con- 
tained an  express  denial  of  the 
three  tenets  he  had  just  mentioned ; 
he  would  have  found  the  same 
denial  avouched  in  the  oath  whidi 
the  catholics  now  took ;  he  would 
have  found  that  they  tiad  long 
abandoned,  in  word  at  least,  the 
temporal  authority  of  the  pope; 
and  therefore,  if  he  was  now  satis- 
fied, for  the  first  time,  upon  these 
topics,  he  had  not  attended  with 
sufficient  care  to  the  evidence 
which  had  already  been  collected 
and  submitted  to  the  notice  of 
parliament.  But>  said  his  hon. 
friend,  "  matters  cannot  long  staild 
an  they  now  are;  and  therefore, 
in  order  to  bring  them  to  some 
better  arrangement,  I  will  vote 
for  the  second  reading  of  this 
bill."  Hb  hon.  friend,  however, 
went  on  to  add,  that  unless  some 
other  measthres  were  attached  to 
it  in  the  committee,  his  assent 
would  be  recalled,  and  he  should 
oppose  it  on  the  third  reading. 
For  his  own  part,  he  (Mr.  Pm) 
must  confess  that  he  was  some- 
what surprised  by  the  conduct  of 
his  hon.  friend.  His  hon.  friend 
said  that  he  voted  for  the  bill  be«- 
cause  he  wished  to  have  a  belter 
settlement  of  matters  than  now 
existed ;  and  yet,  if  the  measures 
to  which  be  aUuded  were  not  c^ 
ried,  he  was  going  to  pursue  thai 
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Hnfi  of  conduct  whick  was  likely 
to  leave  xnattera  just  in  the  same 
state  that  they  iwei-e.  at  present. 
Now,  as  he  (Mr«  Peel)*  did  not  at- 
tach any  very,  great  inteirest  to  the 
two  ineasi;u:es  to  which  his  hon. 
friend  attached  so  much-^be  meant 
the  alteration,  in  the  dective  fran- 
^chise^  4md'  the  qualified  establish- 
ment, of  the.  oatfaolic  priesthood*-*- 
he  .thoi^ght  he  was  taking  a  more 
consistent   courise  than  his    hc». 
friend  was/  in  giving  his  decided 
opposition  to  the  seeond  reading 
of  this  bilL  J  His  right  hon.  friend 
Jiad  referred  tDthe  pctitbns  which 
had  been  presented  against  It^and 
had  said  that  they'weve<  ftmndttd 
in  erroneonB    nirtions^  that  diey 
exhibited    absurd    apprehensiohs 
■of  danger,  and  that  they  evinced 
the  moBl  •extraordinary  ignoraace 
of  its  nature  and   its  provision^. 
In  prool^of  his  assertion,  his  riglit 
'hon.  friend  had  aHoded  pardca<- 
larly  to  one' petition j  Which  cei>- 
taiidydid  make  out  the  charge 
whfbh  he 'had  advanced   agtinift 
them.    The  -  persons  whof  sighed 
.that  petition  approached 'the  house 
with  all  humility,  and*  prayed  it 
not  to  place  the  Roman-catholicd', 
aa  it  was  going  to  do,  in  a  bettet 
situation  than  that  in  which  it  had 
plaeed  protestant  dissenters.    His 
•right  hon.  friend  hid  said,  and 
said  truly,  that  the  object -of  this 
bill  was  only  to  place  die  Koman- 
catholics  on  the.  same  terma  wkh 
the  protestant  disaenters ;  and  had 
then  proceeded,  with    his    uaual 
talents  for  raillery,  to  ridicule  the 
error  into  which,  the  petitioners 
had  fallen.     Undoobte^y  the  pe- 
titioners, if  they  lookied  at  the  biH, 
would  dee  duit  they  had  com- 
mitted a  mistake ;  but  their  mis- 
take .was  pardonal^^  if  they  had 
had  aeeesa  ts  a  .recent  speech  of 


his  ri^hon.-  iviend  the  attqmey- 
genenil  for  Ireland,  ■  who  had  de- 
manded   in    tha|;>  house  For.  the 
.cathqlic^  an  equality  of  atvil  pri- 
vileges as  their   abstract  natural 
>  right,  and  had.  said  that  a  refusal 
of  their  claims  wbuld  be  asonjos- 
.tifiable  in  point  a£  moral  justice 
as  a  downright  invasion  of  their 
.property.     After  sbch  a  declara- 
tion, the  petitioiiers  had  almost  a 
right  to  say>tfaat  the  efiect  of  this 
-biU  was  to  give  to.  the  Roman- 
cathoUcs  iprivilegea.  superior,   to 
those  enjoyed. by  the «, dissenters, 
since  the  dissenters  i«resepoeteeted 
-by  annual  indemnity  biUf,  and  yet 
no  auch  prsitectian  was.  deemed 
neoessai^'ibrithe  oatholiea.  •  IKs 
r^ht  hon.f  iriead  i  had  likewise  no- 
ticed the  ipetitiona  of  .ihe  «leray 
-agflinsttsthis^bill,  and  had  skou^t 
it  strange:  tint  so  nrack>theological 
discussion  should  ha^ve  been  imroi- 
^ucedinea  tiiem.    He>(Mf.  Beel) 
«ould  not  participate  at  all.  in  that 
surprise.  -  The  second  daoae  in 
itb^  preamble,  to  the  bill  referred  . 
to  '*  the  doctrine, 'discipliUCy '  and 
govenlmentof  the  protestant  epia- 
-copal  ch'nrdi  qf  England  and  Lpe- 
land,"  and   stated,'  thht   i(>  w^s 
essential! to  pk'eserve  it^  ^^penna- 
nently  and  iniidably.*^*    And  yet 
such  alterirtions '  wevfe  now.  con- 
templated in  the  bill,    that'^^the 
dause  w«s  quit^  lAmecessary^.  iw 
the  questsnn  wai'  not  any  longte 
whether  the  bouse  wonl^'wlnilt 
citholics  to 'a  sliHre  of  peAidehl 
privileges,  b«t  wkediei:  it  !w6uld 
eoosent'to'  a  qoalified  eatabBsh- 
meiit  of  a  RonaiKcatholic  ehurch. 
NoWf  if  the  doctrine^  discipline, 
and  government' of  the  church  nf 
England  were  to  be  permanei^ 
and  inviolably  inaintained,  it  b»- 
cjonenebeasary  to  consider  .«{hat 
that  docfrine,  disciplkiie,:  and  go- 
vernment 
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rnnment  wa»,  and  where  it  was 
to  be  found  explained.     The  doe- 
trme   qf  the  church  of  England 
was   to  be   found  in   what  were 
called    the   Thirty-nine   Articles. 
Amongst  those  articles  he  found' 
one  containing  a  protest  against  the 
establishment   of^  the    church   of 
Rome.  When,  therefore,  a  clergy- 
man   of  the   church   of   England 
heard    that  measures   were  pro- 
posed  in   parliament    for   paying 
professors   of  that   very  religion 
against  which  he  was  bound  in 
the    discharge    of   his    functions 
to    protest,    what    was   there   in 
his    religious    creed'  to    prevent 
him  from   petitioning  firmly  but 
respectfully  against  such  a  mea- 
sure?'   In   the    Hiticles    ^f    the 
church  df  Engknd  it'  was  stated 
that    the    adminislration  of   the 
sacrament  in   a   language   which 
the  vulgar  could  not  understands 
was    contrary    to    the    word'  of 
God  —  that     the     adoration    of 
saints,    the  "worshipping    of   iiA- 
ages,    and    the'  sacrifice  of  the 
mass  were  not'  safl€(fotied*by  th^ 
bible;  and  fliat  t^e  •pope  had  my 
jurisdiction,    either    te^mfporal    or 
spiritual,  within ^thisretillTi.    Now, 
when  the  clergyman  of 'the  chfi^ch 
of  England  was  told  that  the  doc- 
trine, discipline,  and  government 
of  his  church  was   *^  established 
permanently  and  inviolably,"  and 
yet  saw  that  it  was  intended  to 
erect  a  modified  establishment  for 
another    church    which    held    as 
articles    of  implicit    fhith    those 
articles    which    it  condemned  as 
contrary  to  the  bible,  and  as  un- 
sanctioned by  the  word  of  God, 
had   he  not  reason   for   thinking 
that  the  time  was  at  length  come 
in  which  his  duty  compelled  him 
to  introduce  into  his  petition  mat-  - 
ter  which  trenched  closely  upon 


theological  discussion  ?  He  must 
confess  that  he  was  himself  some- 
what surprised  at  the  two  first 
cliAUSes  in  the  preamble  of  the 
present  bill.  They  were  as  fol- 
lows:— "  Whereas  the  protestant 
succession  to  the  imperial  crown 
of  this  united  kingdom  and  its 
dependencies,  is,  by  the  act  for 
the  fiirther  limitation  of  the  crown, 
and  the  better  securing  the  liber- 
ties of  the  subject,  established 
permianently  and  inviolably :  and 
whereas  the  protestant  episcopal 
church  of -England  and  Ireland, 
and  the  doctrine,  discipline,  and 
government  thereof,  and  likewise 
the  protestant  presbyterian  church 
of  Scotland,  and  the  doctrine, 
discipline,  and  government  diereof, 
are,  by  the  respective  acts  of  union 
between  England  and  Scotland, 
and  between  Great  Bi'itain  and 
Ireland,  therein  severally  esta- 
blished permanently  and  inviola- 
bly." Now,  why  were  these  two 
clauses  introduced  into  this  bilH 
There  was  no  clause  in  it  which 
provided  for  the  permanent  and 
mviolable  security  of  the  protes- 
tant establishment.  These  clauses 
had  some  connexion  with  the  first 
bill  that  was  introduced  by  the 
late  Mr.  Grattan ;  for  they  were 
there  follbwed  by  a  third  clause 
to  this  effect : — "  And  whereas  it 
would  tend  to  promote  the  interest 
of  the  same,  and  stiengthen  our 
free  constitution,  of  which  they 
are  an  essential  part,  if  the  civil 
and  military  disqualifications  under 
which  his  Majesty's  Roman-catho- 
lic subiects  now  laboured  were  re- 
moved." That  clause  was  omitted 
in  the  present  bill ;  for  to  say  that 
the  privileges  which  it  conferred 
upon  the  catholics  were  intended 
to  promote  the  interest  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  to 
z  2  strengthen 
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strengthen  our   free   constitution, 
would  be  an  absurdity  too  great 
for  any  man  at  this  time  of  day  to 
think  of  believing.     He  had  some 
apprehension     from     these     two 
clauses  being  still  inserted  in  the 
preailnble,  that  there  was  in  the 
enactments  of  the  bill  something 
pregnant  with  hidden  danger  to 
the     constitution.       The     house 
would  recollect,  that  in  the  feast 
in  Macbeth,  that  tyrant,  before  he 
goes  round  the  table  to  pay  his 
respects  to  his  guests,  expresses 
an  anxiety   for   the  presence   of 
Banquo,  whom  he  had  doomed  to 
die.     One  of   the   commentators 
has    remarked,    that    this    single 
touch  of  nature  showed  a  greater 
consciousness  of  guilt  in  Atacbeth's 
mind,  and  excited  a  stronger  sus- 
picion that  he  intended   mischief 
to  BanquOf  than  a  thousand  la- 
boured speeches  could  have  done. 
He  'thought  that  the  anxiety  for 
the  welfare  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land exhibited  in   the  preamble, 
and  not  followed  up  in  any  of  the 
enactments  of  the  bill,  was  one  of 
those  touches    of  nature    which 
showed  a  consciousness  of  danger 
in  the  bosoms  of  the  framers  of 
the  bill,  and  which  ought  to  excite 
a  lurking  suspicion  in  the  minds 
of  the  country,  that  all  was  not  so 
correct  in  it  as  at  first  sight  it 
appeared  to  be.    The  constitution, 
he  contende4i  was  virtually  altered 
by  this  bill — the  bill  of  rights  was 
repealed  by  it.     That  bill  pro- 
vided by  an  enactment  as  solenm 
as  an  enactment  could  be,  that  the 
oath  taken  by  every  person  on  his 
admission  to  office  should  be  the 
oath  of  supremacy,  which  asserts 
**  that  no  foreign  prince,  person, 
prelate,  state,   or  potentate,  hath 
or  ought  to  have  any  jurisdiction, 
power,  superiority,  pre-eminence, 


or  authority,  eeclesiastica]  or  spi- 
ritual, within  this  realm."     This 
oath— rhe  said  nothing  at  present 
about     the     declaration     against 
traiisubstantiation,  which  stood  on 
different  grounds — this  oath,   he 
said,  was  now  to  be  repealed.   He 
did  not   deny   the  right  of    the 
house  of  commons  to  alter   this 
oath,  if  it  so  thought  good ;  but 
he  must  say,  that  when  they  told 
him  that  they  wished  to  secure  to 
the   church  of   England  perma- 
nency and  inviolability,  and  when 
they  altered  that  act  which  pro- 
vided for  it  most  effectually,  lie 
had  a  right  to  ask  what  security 
they  bad  to  give  him  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  promises  ?     He  was 
not  going  to  deny  that  the  main- 
tenance of  the  succession  to  tlie 
crown  in  the  protestaot  line,  to- 
gether   with     the     necessity    of 
two    or    three    of   its  principal 
officers    still    remaining    protes- 
tants,    was  an    important    secu- 
rity.     Still  it   was  wortli  while 
to  examine  what  it  amounted  to. 
It  amounted  only  to  this — that  an 
individual  who  came  to  the  throne 
should     make     the     declaration 
against     transubstantiation,     and 
should  be  in  communion  with  the 
church  of  England.     All  the  se- 
curity of  surrounding  him   with 
protestant  counsellors  was  altered. 
This  made  it  necessary  to  consider 
how  it  was  that  James  the  Second 
endeavoured    to    effect  his  pur- 
poses ?     "  By   the  assistance  of 
divers    evil    counsellors,   judges, 
and  ministers  employed  by  him," 
he  used  the  langui^e  of  the  bill 
of  rights,  "  did  he  endeavour  to 
subvert  and  extirpate  the  protes- 
tant religion,   and  the  laws  and 
liberties  of  this  kingdom.*'    The 
house  would  therefore  see,  though 
the  king  was  obliged  to  be  in  com- 
i^^^^  munion 
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minion  with  the  church  of  Eng*- 
kuid  at  his  Accession  to  the  throne, 
he  was  left  at  liberty  by  this  bill 
to  make  his  selection  of  coun- 
aellors  amongst  his  Roman-catho- 
lic subjects.  What  might  be  the 
consequence  of  such  an  event? 
He  would  suppose  that  the  indi- 
vidual who  filled  the  throne,  after 
he  had  taken  the  oath  against  tran- 
snbstantiation,  found  the  grounds 
of  his  creed  to  be  erroneous,  and 
considered  the  ancient  religion  of 
the  country  to  be  the  wisest  and 
the  best.  He  would  suppose  that 
he  took  advantage  of  the  liberal 
doctrine  which  had  been  that  night 
advanced,  that  a  man's  religious 
opinions  were  not  matter  of  his 
own  choice,  and  that  it  would  be 
the  height  of  intolerance  to  sub- 
ject him  to  any  disqualification  on 
that  account.  Now  he  would  say, 
that  if  a  king  or  queen  of  this 
comitry,  with  a  mind  liable  to  the 
mfloence  of  designing  persons, 
after  his  accession,  were  to  be« 
come  a  convert  to  the  catholic 
fiuth,  and  were  to  declare  his  ad- 
herence to  it,  the  peace  and  tran- 
quillity of  the  country  would 
rest  on  the  will  of  a  single 
mind.  He  believed  that  an  at* 
tempt  to  dismiss  that  individual 
from  the  throne,  because  he  had, 
upon  conscientious  princijdes, 
changed  his  religious  fiuth,  would 
be  productive  of  very  serious 
convulsions  in  the  country.  In 
the  re^^  of  James  IL  it  had  pro- 
duced them ;  and  in  that  of  Charles 
II.  the  suspicion  of  such  an  event- 
had  given  rise  to  the  precautions 
which  it  was  the  object  of  the 
present  bill  to  get  rid  of  for  ever. 
tie  knew  that  such  an  event  might 
occnr  under  the  present  system ; 
but  if  the  ancient  barriers  of  the 
constitution  were  broken  down. 


and  the  sovereign  were  enabled  to 
surround  himself  with  catholic 
advisers,  facilities  for  it  would  be 
cheated  which  at  present  had  no 
existence.  He  allowed  that  th^ 
danger  he  was  now  describing 
was  merely  speculative  ;  but  when 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  coun- 
try were  going  to  be  repealed,  it 
was  right  to  look  even  at  specu- 
lative danger.  The  hon.  member 
for  Plympton  had  told  them  that 
they  were  not  to  look  at  the  clouds 
with  a  telescope,  and  to  disregard . 
the  evil  at  their  feet.  Agreed, 
but  still  they  were  bound  to  .be 
cautious ;  and  if  they  saw  a  cloud 
in  the  sky,  which  at  present  was 
not  larger  than  a  man's  hand,  they 
ought  to  recollect  that  it  might, 
ere 'long,  overcast  the  sky,  and  in- 
volve the  whole  face  of  nature  in 
gloom  and  desolation.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  then  entered  into 
a  review  of  the  penal  laws  and 
the  danger  likely  to  arise  from  the 
repeal  of  them  to  the  church  of 
England.  The  church  of  Rome 
was  once  in  possession  of  all  the 
temporalities  which  the  church  of 
England  now  possessed,  and  must, 
therefore,  consider  it  in  the  light  of 
a  corporation  which  had  unjustly, 
deprived  them  of  its  due  rights. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  a  Roman- 
catholic  must,  without  any  impu- 
tation on  his  moral  character* 
view  our  establishment  in  such  a 
hght  as  would  make  it  unsafe  for 
him  to  legislate  upon  it,  and  he 
therefore  thought  it  safer  to  ex- 
clude him  at  once,  than  to  call 
him  to  give  securities  in  a  long^ 
oath  for  his  good  conduct.  When 
he  was  told  that  the  protestant 
estabhshment  would  be  safe  under 
such  a  system,  he  was  obliged  to 
make  some  observations  on  the 
evidoice  of  Dr.  Doyle  before  the 
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committee,  and  on  his  written  pub- 
lications as  J.  K.  L.  He  conteild- 
ed,  at  great  length,  that  the  opi* 
nions  of  Dr.  Doyle,  published 
under  that  signature,  were  likely 
to  be  sincere,  and  that  they  de- 
served particular  attention,  be- 
cause they  were  contained  not  in 
an  angry  polemical  pamphlet,  but 
in  a  letter  written  with  calmness 
and  deliberation*  The  rev.  doctor 
gave  (his  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  esthetes  of  England.  '*  The 
catholics,"  said  he,  **  kre  now 
emerging  from  persecution  and 
forming  their  society  anew.  Their 
sufferings  arc  not  effaced  from 
their  recollection,  and  cannot  be 
so.  As  a  religious  body,  the 
church  of  England  ought  not  to 
exisL"  And  what  had  not  Dr. 
Doyle  said  of  the  protestant 
church  ?  Why  tliis— that  *'  the 
most  heart-rending  curse  on  the 
land-owners  was  the  church  esta«> 
blishment  of  Ireland."  And  again, 
that,  like  the  scorpion,  it  stung, 
and  drew  the  blood  of  the  people. 
This  was  the  language  used  of  the 
protestant  churdh  by  the  taoBt 
acute  and  learned  of  the  Roman- 
catholic  churchmen ;  and  he  beg^ 
ged,  therefore,  to  be  excused  for 
entertaining  doubts  of  the  expect- 
ed efficacy  of  the  measure  of  coi>n 
ciliadon,  as  it  was  called^  now  in 
progress,  with  persons  professing 
to  hold  such  sentiments.  So  that,- 
witli  whatever  qualifications  tins 
bin  was  accompanied,  he  hoped 
he  should  be  also  excused  by  bis 
hon.  friend  the  member  for  Ar- 
magh (Mr.  Brownlow)  in  not  con^^ 
fessiHg  himself  to  be  cbnvBrted 
by  the  new  lights  which  had  been 
shed  upon  the  question..  'As  to 
the  incorporation  of  the  Roman* 
catholic  clergy  with  the  state,  he 
would  fairly  own  that  be  objected 


to  it,  not  because  they  believed 
in  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion,  bnt  because  he  could  not 
reconcile  himself  to  the  operation 
of  that  civil  influence  wbiob  he 
believed  to  attadi  to  their  rdigions 
system,  and  which  held  a  sway 
over  the  temporal  conduct  of  man- 
kind. It  was  not  of  the  religious, 
but  of  the  civil  tendency  of  the 
doctrines  that  he  complained  ;  *  and 
while  he  was  ready  to  treat  with 
dharity  and  tenderness 'the  private 
scruples  of  any  man's  consdenoe, 
he  '  could  not  behold'  'with  cbm* 
plaisance  such  a  branch  of  ftith 
as  that  of  confession,  wbidi  (and 
he  avowed  it  with  sorrow)  tole- 
rated one  man*s  conmranicatidn 
to  another  of  liii  intention  to  com- 
mit a  murder,  but  restrained  that 
other  from  divulging  the  informa- 
tion to  the  intended  victim.  A 
good  deal  had  been  viery  adroitly 
said  by  his  right  faon.  friend  of  ihe 
distinction  between  trainsubstantia-* 
tiori  and  conaubstantiation,  and  of 
th^  manner  in  which  the  doctrine 
of  absolution  was  mainunaed  in 
other  countries ;  but  there  was  a 
wide  difierence  in  this  respect 
with  what  was  taught /the  oatbo- 
lies,  and .  the  impression .  tnade.  in 
consequence  upon  the  minds  of  an 
ignorant  and  oredukms  peasantry, 
who  were  disidlowed.  the  privilege 
of  reading  the  scriptnres,and  form- 
ing a  just  j  udgment  for  lliemodvea 
upon  these  doctcinai;pointa^  ■  He 
could  bimself  bnderstand  tba  dis- 
tinction attnttpted  to-be*,  dnwn 
between  the  extent  of  the  power 
of' absolution  supposed,  to  b«  en* 
joyed  by  bishopS|.as  diatii^iahed 
from  that  held  by  the  priesthood ; 
but  did.  the  ignorant  peasant  nuke 
all  these  nice .  cnlcubtiami,  and 
weigh  >  them  justly  in  >a  mofal 
se^  t     Then  as  to  tha  doctrine 
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of  Jaduigeneesi  and  theit  natural 
iniueiiee  upon  the  {tefii{scinil  coft- 
duet  of  tbe  people,  it  afibrdedno 
sodsfiuitioii  to  him  to  hoar  Dr^^ 
Doyle  deacribe  the  scale  npaa 
which  such  Mcfa  indolences  tv«re 
esthnated,  their  exteiwioti  to:tefren 
yean,  beyond  whidi'they  could' 
not  prevail,  6r  their  shorter  qua- 
ruMme  <ff  forty  days ;  eneogh  for^ 
him  "Was  it  to  know  what  must  be 
theivefibotwi  the  popularnodon 
of  th^  nmrisston  of  ilie  tempotid 
poaishinent  of  sin,  >  And  these 
wehe  d>e  difBcutpxea  whieh  met 
his  Tiew  wlienevbr  he  lodeed  at' 
tfae'qoiistaon.  But  h&  was  asked* 
whether  he  thbtigbtthelawconld' 
reniiiiQ  iipoh  Hs  present  footing?' 
that  WM  a  quession  which  he  i^ 
not  at  the  moment  prepared  to* 
deteramie ;  at  theaame  titne  thac 
he  begged  JEdwa!ys  to  be  tiiidef^ 
stood  as  l*eady  to  temedv  every 
just  frobnd  of  codfpla&nc  whidh' 
the  catholicSMtiight  have  agttlifMt 
die  administration  of  yostiee,  and* 
to  ramove  every  irritable  eatise  of 

Gty  excitement.  It  was  this 
ing  which  led  him  last  year  t6 
express  bis  difibrence  of  (orpinioii 
froin  his  hon,  friend  (Mr.  Brown- 
low),  who  had  then  gloried  in 
being  an .  orangenmn,  and  with 
wlnnp  he'  was  idso  under- the  ne*- 
ceesity  of  difibring  as  strongly 
now.  He  was  most  ankioae  to 
all^  these  differenoes,  aiid  to  i^-; 
form  and  relax  the  penal  code  so . 
&r  as  wias  oonsistem  with  the  sta-^ 
faility  of  the  protestant  establish^ 
menL  ^  He  would  make  alL  rea^ 
souaibie  concession  to  the  catholic,, 
whfle  he  would,tnaintain  the  pro- 
testant. character  of  tfoe  throne, 
of  the  patlismeiit,  of  the  church, 
and  of  tbe  jodieiid  beneh^ — short 
6i  ail  these  was  he  ready  to  con^- 
esde,  bus  n^e  he  oould  not  re- 


lax. He  strongly  condemned 
that  line  of  argument  which  wetit 
to  impress  the  mmds  of  the  peo- 
ple with  a  persuasion,  that  the 
present  policy  of  the  laip  could 
not  be  stipported,  and' which  was 
calculated  in- its  result  to  induce 
them  to  swell  into  demands,  re- 
quests which  were  originally 
couched  in  terms  of  deference  and 
respect:  He  could  not  approve  of 
excfting  the  hopes  of  the  people,' 
as  they  had  been  excitM  respect-^ ' 
ing  this  question,  by  appeals  to  ab- 
stract pHnfeiples  of  civil  right,  and 
by  attiicks  on  the  government'* 
for  'it  \frai  a'lways  painfill  to  Ha^e* 
to  redrd'  the  ;iitcofii)ili3hn/ent  df 
whit  niany  might  think' to  be  tt 
genei'a)  wish  t  hAt  his  duty  im- 
posed '  upbh  him  a  paramourtt 
sense  of  obligaticto,  and  hd  cotild* 
riot  forego'  his  J)nnc{ptts.  ''They 
weirri  told  thkt  thty  were  'ttbt  to 
ttredt  witHi '  but  to  legislate  fbr  *the 
ftomari-catholics,'Mthough  the  ex- 

e'  rfen<*fe' of  their  hi^torv  for  thb^ 
It  teik  years  showed  "rijem,'  idmt' 
thfey  had"fadt '  legislated,  biit  had 
actually  'tt-eiited  w?tH'  th^t  body; 
and  regularly  conceded  '^ep,  by 
step  to  the  catholic,  Without  one 
accompanying  concessidri  to  the 
prdtestafnt.  ;  tlie  first 'security 
oflfered  "by  the  ciithblicis  to  the 
government  m  the  year  "I80d,' 
(and  which  was  adiiiitted  in  every 
other  protestant  state),  yak  what 
was  called  the  vetd ;  but  that  prof- 
feir^d;  security  was  afterwards  with- 
drawn. Tlien  they  had  the  oflfer 
of  providing  forthe  catholic  clergy, 
and  identifying  thetn  \yith  A'6  state  5 
but  here,  •  again,\  they  had  no 
reason  to  hope  fbr  general  acqui- 
escence:' In  fact;  every  measure 
tendiered  in  the  fon^  of  security 
was  subsequently  revoked  and 
done  away  with ;  so  that  the  con- 
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cesrioDS  proposed  by  the  catholics 
might  he  said 

"  To  have  grown  smaUer  by  degree*, 
"  And  beautifully  lese/' 

until  they  had  sunk  helow  zero  in 
the  scale,  and  hecome  almost  too 
minute  for  calculation.  They  were 
told,  indeed,  that  the  question  of 
securities  could  be  properly  con- 
sidered only  in   the  committee. 
On  this  point  he  would  at  once 
say,  that  if  the  great  measure  were 
once  conceded,  he  would  infinitely 
rather  place  all  its  details  upon  a 
principle  of  generous  coniidence, 
than  fetter  them  with  a  jealous 
and  ineffectual  system  of  restric- 
tion.    Of  what  use,  for  exkmple, 
would  be  the  surveillance  provided 
by  a  permanent  commission  (as 
expressed  in  the  bill),  exclusively 
composed  of  catholics,  to  regulate 
their  intercourse  with  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  to  judge — of  what  ? 
— of  so  vague  an  inquiry  as  the 
loyalty  of  a  bishop.    He  confessed 
that  all    these   reservations    and 
qualifications  gave  him  no  encou- 
ragement; and  that  he  preferred, 
if  lie  must  concede,  to  make  the 
concession    without   them.       He 
would  rather  have  a  simple  remo- 
val, of  the  disabilities,  and  to  have 
the  catholics  placed  at  once  upon 
the  same  footing  as  die  protestant 
dissenters,  than  to  have  the  mea- 
sure   accompanied   by    securities 
which  possibly  were  unpleasant  or 
offensive  to  the  catholics,  without 
imparting  any  real  security  to  the 
prc^stants.      When   Dr.    Doyle 
was  asked,  whether  he  thought  the 
provision  for  the  catholic  clergy 
ought  to  be  inalienable,  his  reply 
was,   that  he   thought   it    ought 
while    the    dergv    maintained   a 
loyal  and  peaoeabie  line  of  conduct; 
and  of  this  demeanour  the  exclu- 
sive board  of  catholics  was  to  be 


the  judge.     The  right  hoD.  gent* 
then    argued   the  two   measures 
which  were  offered  as  accompani-- 
ments  to  the  present  bill,  and  ^in- 
tended to  reconcile  some  of  its 
opponents  to  the  principle  of  con* 
cession.     With  respect  to  that  for 
raising  the  qualification  of  free- 
holds, he  hoped  the  house  would 
not  accede  to  it  without  very  grave 
consideration.     When  he  said  this, 
he  begged  not  to  be  considered  as 
intending  (to  use  a  phrase  of  Mr* 
Pitt's)  to  practise  any  sinister  dex- 
terity for  the  purpose  of  eventually 
defeating  this  bill.    He  was  ready 
to  admit  that  in  practice  the  ex- 
isting mode  of  creating  these  small 
fireeholds  was  often  full  of  evil — 
that  it  led  to  peijury,  and  to  the 
creation  of  fictitious  votes;  but 
he  should  nevertheless,  be  most 
unwilling  to  interfere  for  the  pur- 
pose of  disfi'anchising  those  wha 
belonged  to  the  lowest  classes  of 
society.     He  doubted  much  the 
beneficial  consequence  of  altering- 
this  system ;  it  was  by  one  party 
asserted,  that  if  the  qualification 
were  raised  to  ^01^  in  ^0  yearn, 
the  elective  firanchise  b  Irdand^ 
would  be  more  in  the  hands  of  the 
protestant  than  the  catholic ;  but 
Mr.  O'Connell,  whose  opinions  or 
this  subject  were  entitled  to  great 
weight,  confessed  that  he  thought 
the  result  would  be  favourable  to 
cathohc  influence.    The  same  ob- 
jection which  he  had  to  the  alter- 
ation of  the  franchise  he  likewise 
had  to  the  other  measure  for  the 
payment  of  the  clergy.     He  ob- 
jected to  it  not  so  much  as  a  finaii^ 
cial  question,  as  opening  a  prece** 
dent  for  the  payment  by  the  state 
of  other  classes  of  religioua  dis- 
senters :  and  with  respect  to  the 
oathy  be  really  saw  no  additional 
security    provided   by  it:    thtse 
proffered 
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proffered  secuijities  were  each  and 
every  of  them  to  him  perfectly 
Bngsfeory,  and  did  not  in  any  shape 
lecoocile  him  to  the  fHrinciple  of 
the  hiU»  He  therelbre  preferred 
to  abide  by  the  secnrities  which 
the  hiw  had  already  provided  for 
securing  the  |>rotestant  predomi«< 
Bcnee  of  this  protestant  govern- 
ment; When  he  compared  the 
conduct  at  present  pursued  by  this 
govemmait  on  matters  of  religious 
toleration,  with  that  pursued  by 
dbe  legislature  of  a  neighbouring 
country,  where  a  hiw  was  in  agita- 
tion for  inflicting  the  penalty  of 
death  upon  thooe  who  offered  in- 
sult to  certain  mysteries  of  the 
catholic  church— when  he  made 
this  oomparison,  the  &rmer  he  be<- 
came  eonvinoed  that  the  protestant 
principle  of  predominance  in  go*- 
^emmant.  afforded  a  greater  secu^ 
rity  than  was  likely  to  be  provided 
by  any  other,  for  the  preservation 
•f  civil  and  religious  liberty ;  and 
to  it  he  was  firmly  determined  to 
adhere. 

The  house  divided :  for  the 
original  motion,  ^68;  for  die 
amendment,  241 ;  majority  for  the 
second  reading,  27 ;  adjourned  at 
three  o'clock. 

Heme  of  Commanst  April  22. — 
On  the  motion  of  the  Chancelhr 
of  the  ExebequeTy  the  house  went 
into  a  committee  on  the  spirit 
duties'  acts. 

The  Chancdlorofthe  Exchequer ' 
said,  he  had  upon  a  former  occasion 
explained  to  die  house  the  grounds 
upon  which  he  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  place  all  the  laws  relating 
to  distilleriea  in  England  on  one 
identical  and  intelligible  footing, 
and  to  do  away  with  the  inconve- 
niences which  were  daily  found  to 
result  from  the  circumstance  of 
different  Jaws  prevaihng  in  dif- 


ferent parts  of  the  kingdom.  It 
would  not,  therefore,  now  be  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  advance  any 
general  reasoning  on  the  subject, 
and  he  flattered  himself  that  the 
house  would  readily  concur  with 
him  in  thinking  that  something 
was  necessary  to  be  done  to  effect 
this  object.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  no  alteration  would  be  so 
effectual  as  that  whidi  should 
assimilate  the  distillery  laws  of 
England  with  those  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  He  would  state 
generally  the  sort  of  regulations 
which  he  proposed  to  ^opt  for 
this  branch  of  the  trade  and  ma- 
nufacture of  the  country.  In  the 
first  place,  it  was  necessary  to 
impose  certain  restrictions  on  this 
persons  carrying  on  this  trade.:  he 
should  be  glad  if  this  had  not  been 
necessary,  but  the  large  amount  of 
the  duties  rendered  it  imposaifatle 
to  waive  them.  In  Ireland  and  in 
Scotland,  no  persons  were  allowed 
to  carry  on  the  trade  of  a  distiller 
without  the  oertificate  of  a  justice 
of  the  peace.  This  regvdation, 
idiich  the  pecuhar  circumstances 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland  rendered 
necessary,  he  did  not  propose  to 
adopt  in  England.  The  qualifi- . 
cation  which  he  ^ould  suggest 
instead  waA,  that  persons  carrying 
on  the  trade  of  distillers,  lAiould 
inhabit  and  pay  the  rates  of  houses 
of  the  rent  of  20/.  pe^  annum. 
This  would  facilitate  the  collection 
of  the  duty,  while,  if  persons  who 
could  distil  in  a  tin  kettle  were 
permitted  to  do  so,  the  excaae 
would  be  cheated  at  every  turn. 
The  next  regulation  was,  that  all 
persons  licensed  to  carry  on  the 
trade  of  distillers,  should  be  resi- 
dent within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
a  town  in  which  there  should  be 
^00  inhabited  houses,  in  order  to 
secure 
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secure  a  sufiicieiit  number  of  excise 
officers  for  the  preservation  a£ 
this  branch  of  the  revenue.  With 
respect  to  the  size  of  the  stills^ 
it  had  been  found  necessary  in 
Ireland  and  ia  Scotland,  where 
smuggling  was  extensively  carried 
on,  to  use  stills  of  small  dimen** 
sions,  because  larger .  ones  were 
ineffectual  to  .prevent,  it.  In 
England  there  was  not  the  same 
necessity,  and  it  was  therefore  his 
intention  to  reduce  the  size  of  istills 
f^m  3,000  gallons,  the  present 
rate,  to  400^'  the  dimensions  a£ 
which  they  had  been  formerly* 
He  would-  how  state  to  the  com<^ 
Boittee  the  alterations  which  he 
intended  to  propose  respecting  the 
duties.  The  existii^  duty  was 
lOs.  6d.  per  gallon,  at  7  per  cent. 
over  proof.  It  would,  he  thought, 
be  a  great  improvement  on  the 
present  system 'to  adopt  the  rule 
whidi  was  observed 'in- Ireland  and 
r  Bcotland^^namely)  to  ^x  tbe  dnty 
according  to  the  proof  strength  of 
the  spirit,  and  that  duty  be  pnn 
nosed  sbonld  bie5f .  lOd*  per  galloUi 
He  would  riiortly  eaplaiii  why  be 
bad  fixed  on  that  partienllur  sum^ 
which  m^ht .  olllerwise  appear 
06ijaewhat  singular^  The  finM;  idea 
was  to  fix  a  duty  of  5s,  upon  spirit 
distilled  from  nudt,  and  6*.  on  that 
distilled  firom  grain ;  but,  on  look* 
ing  into  the  details  o£  the  subject, 
be  found  that  it  would  be  difficiilt 
to  make  a  distinction  between  tSie 
tv^o  kinds  of  dpirit.  Hewastherb^- 
fore  decertbined  to  make  the  dnty 
uniform,  without  'reference  to  its 
being  distilled  fh>m  malt  or  grain. 
It  t»ould  be  in  the  recollection  of 
the  iiouse,  that  a  bill  had  pMscd 
last  session  for  regulating  we^bts 
Imd  measures,  which  was  to  «ake 
effect  4iext  year.  According  to 
that  bill,  tbe  stailkdard  by  which 


tneasuipes  were  to  be  kereafker  re^ 
gulated,.  was  .the  imperii^  gatton* 
which  differed  from  the  oniioary 
wine  measure  on^wbieh  the  duty 
on  spirits  .was- at  pnesent  taken. 
The  hnpenal  gallon  might  be  re-^ 
presented  by'Six,wliilstlJiiecoiiinMm 
wine  gallon  might  be  represented 
byfive«  If  he  had  fixed,  the  dnty 
on  the  common  wine  gallon  at  to 
the  relation  .whicb  it  would  have 
boruQ  to  the  impenai  f^aUonr  .would 
faUve  been  iacooVenieiit,  as^it  would 
have  left  an  indescribabka  finattten 
of  a  forthing  unaccomit^  for;  'The 
duty  of  6s.  10i«  oto'tbe  ootnmiHi 
wine  measuiNfj  faowefiori'  ebrre^ 
sponded  cxaetly  with  the  dnty  of 
7s.  on  the  imperial  gallons  tad 
thus  any  intricate  caloidationwonld 
be  avoided  in  tke>  setdemeBt  of 
questions  which  might  a^iae  'he^ 
tween  the  exciiMMiffleer  and  the 
deidev.  The  tight  hoB.  gendeman 
concluded  by  tnovlng^  sbvend.  ni 
solutions  to  the  eflfett  wkid^  he  had 
stated. 

Sir  J.  Newport  thanked  tlie 
r^ht'bon.  gbnllbman  fdr  th^' al- 
terations wbieb  be  proposed !  to 
make,  wfaicb  would  have  the  effect 
of  removing  many  of  the  feetck^ 
tions  by  which  the  spirit  trade 
between  England  and  Ireland  was 
at  present  shackled. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  diskpptoved  •f 
the  proposed  reflhiction  of  the  dst^ 
on  spirits,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  tend  to  deteriorate  the 
health  and  morals  of  the  people  of 
tbis  conntr^.  ..  ,    . 

Mr.  Hume  was  of  opinion.'that 
the  reduction  of  the-  duties  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  eoontry.: 

Mr*  C.  Hutchksuom  and  Captain 
Gordon  stipported.  tbe  reaalu- 
tions. 

After  a  fow  words  firont  G^smm/ 
jR«r<t.the  resolutionr  w^ve  ag«Md 

to. 
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to,  and  the  house  having  rmnmed, 
the  report  was  ordered  to  be  le* 
ceiled  on  Modday. 

The  honae  having  resolved  itself 
into  a' cotnmittee  cnT  supply, 

Tike  ehtMceUor  0fthe  Exchequer' 
rose  to  submit  a  resoldtioDy  that 
there  be  gi^anted  to  his. Majesty  a 
smn  not  exceeding  TfiOOLfar  the 
purfehase  of  Mr.  Rich's  bc^ecttoa 
of  coins,  curiosities^  and  manu- 
scripts.' He  obiersredf  that  the 
report  of  the  committee  which  had 
been  apnoihted  to  inquire  into  the 
value  .of  this  collection  Wasso  fidl» 
that  it  was  nnneoessaiy  for  him  to 
say  any  thing  on  the  subieet  He 
felt  satisfied  that  the  feeling  of  the 
coQDtry  wds  favoiirabk  to  the 
poiehase  of  such  a  valuable  ad'- 
dition  to  the  collection  already  m 
&e  British  Museum. 

Afler  a  few  words  from  Mr. 
Banket f    . 

Jfr.  Hume  gave  the.  motion  his 
cordial  suppor)^  and  was  glid  ta 
perceive  that  this  ccmntry^^n.sup^' 
porting  such  a  sj^ndid  collection 
as  that  at.tha  British  .Museunii 
was  appikniinlating  to  the'  taste  of 
oUier  states  m  ]&uirq»e*  Whife  oa 
this  subject^  he  wished  to  aak 
the  ohancellor  of  .the  eKchequec 
whether  he. would  have  any  ol^. 
jectioa  ta  the  appotntment  of  a 
committee  to  inquire. what  monu^ 
menta  were  erected  tordistingiii8hed> 
individuals'  in  'several  places  in- the 
metropolis,  at  what  expense}  and 
fitvm  what  funds  they  were>  kept 
in  order*  He  was  informed,  that 
thetoums  taken  for  adibission  to 
see 'the  monnmentsin  WestmiABter 
Abbey  were:  appropriated  ibr'  the 
payment  <lf  individBals  appointed 
to  take  car^  of  those  mOouments ; 
but  he  odso  understood  that  l/here 
was  another  fund  from  which  those 
persons  ought  \A  be  paid,  and 


which  the  dean  and  chapiSer  put 
into  their  oWn  pockets.  -  He 
thought  this  was  a  subject  which 
should  be  inquired  into. 

Mr.  Btmkee  admitted  that  the 
expense  which  the  pubhc  were  put 
to  in  the  erection  of  tlune  mosin- 
ments,  gave  them  a  fair  dsam  tof 
inquire  how.  the  foods  received  for 
exhibiting  them  were  applied^  .but 
he  thought  the  onus  of  such  ia^ 
quiry  oii^t  iiot  to  1^  thrown  upon 
bis  right  henomrable  friend  the* 
chancellor  of  the  exduqu^r*  The 
subject  wiis,  he^  gnmted,  &  fair  one 
for  inqunry. 

Mr.  Hume  expressed  a.. hopb 
that  some  such  m6tioni. ought  br 
submitted  to  the  house,  aid  that 
it  would  receire  the  support  of 
ministers. 

Sir  C  Long  was  not  aware  of 
the  fund  t»  whidi  the  faonourabk 
member  alloded^  for^  the  payment 
of  persons  for^takingicare  of  thJBi 
ridbnumenfes  in  Westminster  Abb^i 
but  if  .there  were  awf  over  which, 
the  house  had  a  control,  it  wocdd: 
be  fidr  to  inquire  kftto  its  applica- 
tioa.  With  respeet  to  thereso^* 
lut£on;  .before,  the  committee,  he 
wobld  observe,  that  the  collection 
of  Mr.  Kidi  was  vtey  Tare  and 
valuable,)  aiid  the  parties  who  had- 
the  disposal  of  it  evinced  the 
most  libelraidifepK«ition  in  Seating 
With  jrovermnent  foi*  its  parchase* 

The  resdlution  was  now  agreed 
tO|  and  the  hoUse  having  resumed^, 
the  report  was  ordered  to  be  re^ 
ceived  on  Monday. 

House  cf  Zordky  April  %5**^ 
Margie  Oamden  presented  twoi 
petitions  from  certain  places  in 
Kent,  against  any  altcratioa  in  the 
cot'n  laws. 

The  Earl  of  Derby  presented 

two  petitions  from  ^ and  Roch^ 

dalci'to  the  same  effect. 

^  ^Lwd 
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Lwd  5^i^2rf  presented  a  peti- 
tion to  the  same  effect  from  a 
place  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  in 
doing  which  the  noble  lord  ob- 
aerved,  that  the  question  was  one 
in  which  he  had  so  strong  a>  per- 
sonal interest,  that  he  could  not 
well  trust  himself  in  forming 
an  opinion  upon  it,  and  stiU  less 
in    making  it   a   subject    of  his 

The  Eurl  of  Lauderdale  took 
the  present  opportunity  of  asking 
the  noble  earl  opposite  whether 
it  was  the  intention  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's government  to  propose  any 
alteration  in  the  corn  laws  during 
this  session  ?  It  was  not  his  wish 
to  enter  into  any  premature  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject,  but  he 
thought  it  would  be  desirable  that 
their  lordships  should  be  informed 
of  the  views  of  his  Majesty's  mi- 
nisters on  this  important  question. 
If  any  doubt  were  left  on  the 
subject,  their  lordships  would 
have  the  table  covered  with  pe- 
titions. 

The  EiBurl  ef  Liverpool  could 
have  no  objection  to  giving  the 
noble  lord  the  satisfaction  he  de- 
sired, by  distinctly  answering  his 
question  in  the  negative ;  but  at 
the  same  time  he  felt  it  to  be  in- 
consistent with  his  sense  of  duty 
to  do  BO,  without  troubling  their 
lordships  with  a  few  words  of 
explanation.  Their  lordships  must 
recollect,  that  the  last  time  this 
subject  was  under  the  consider- 
ation of  parliament  was  in  16££. 
The  system  adopted  in  1815  was, 
however,  continued,  though  it  was 
generally  agreed  that  that  system 
ought  not  to  be  adhered  to,  but 
that  some  alterations  should  be 
made.  The  committee  appointed 
in  1822,  in  their  report  recom- 
mended farther  alterations,  which. 


however,  had  not  been  made^ 
This  was  the  state  in  wiiich  the 
question  now  stood.  In  reply  ta 
die  noble  lord,  he  certainly  could 
not  object  to  state  in  public  what 
he  often  had  declared  in  private, 
namely,  that  some  alteration  in 
the  present  system  of  the  com 
laws  was,  in  his  opinion, necessary; 
and  yet  he  was  not  prepared  to 
go  into  the  question  during  the 
present  session,  but  hoped  &t  tt 
would  be  found  convenient  for 
their  lordships  to  take  it  np  in  the 
course  of  the  next  session,  and  to 
enter  into  the  consideration  of  it 
in  all  its  bearings.  He  was  per- 
fectly sensible  diat  if  any  uncer- 
tainty as  to  what  might  be  done 
this  session  were  to  be  allowed  to 
continue,  their  lordships  would 
have  their  table  covered  with  pe- 
titions on  the  subject,  and  petitions 
conceived  in  a  very  different  sense. 
Some,  from  a  large  and  respect- 
able body  of  the  population,  would 
be  in  fiivour  of  the  present  law  ; 
others,  from  another  extensive 
and  respectable  part,  would  pray 
for  an  alteration.  Their  lordships 
must  not  conceal  from  themselves 
this  truth,  that  thouffh  the  classes 
connected  with  land  viewed  the 
corn  laws  in  a  different  light  from 
those  connected  with  trade,  the 
true  interests  of  all  classes  were 
on  this  question  reaUy  the  same. 
One  dass,  however,  looking  to 
immediate  interest,  naturally 
wished  to  remove  all  restrictions 
on  importation,  while  the  other  as 
naturally  desired  to  raise  the  price 
of  the  commodity  it  produced. 
He  had  endeavoured  to  do  his 
duty  between  these  conflicting  in- 
terests. There  was,  in  his  opinion, 
a  difficulty  in  this  question  which 
he  did  not  think  liad  ever  yet  been 
fiurly  considered.     No  man  could 
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be  more  desirous  than  fae  was  to 
see  the  trade  of  the  country  placed 
on  the  most  liberal  footing;  but 
when  commercial  principles  were 
applied  to  corn,  obstacles  arose 
which  were  not  easily  overcome. 
In  all  other  kinds  of  manufacture^ 
if  a  fixed  J>rotecting  duty  were 
imposed,  it  would  be  easy  to  abide 
by  it.  Whatever  might  be  the 
state  of  the  home  supply  at  a 
particular  time,  things  would  at 
length  come  round,  and  the  maou- 
&cture  would  find  its  level.  But 
it  was  not  so  with  respect  to  corn, 
because  at  however  equitaUe  a 
rate  the  duty  might  be  fixed,  still 
periods  and  seasons  might  occur 
in  whidino  protecting  duty  what« 
ever  could  be  adhered  to.  In  a 
time  of  great  scarcity  it  could  not 
be  said  to  a  starving  population 
that  they  should  pay  any  thing  in 
addition  to  the  natural  price  of 
com.  He  threw  out  these  ob« 
servations  merely  to  show  that 
there  was  a  great  difficidty  be«- 
longing  to  this  question,  but  he 
was  perfectly  satisfied  that  their 
lordships  must  proceed  to  its  con- 
sideration with  the  view  of  making 
some  alteration  in  the  present 
system.  This,  he  thought,  would 
appear  to  be  called  for  on  several 
grounds.  The  price  of  com  in 
this  country  was  now  nearly  double 
what  it  was  in  1M5,  when  the 
present  system  was  fixed.  The 
argument  used  in  making  that  ar« 
rangement  was,  that  it  was  neces* 
sary  to  raise  the  price,  in  order 
to  secure  a  reasonable  profit  on 
cultivation.  This  appeared  to  be 
by  no  means  necessary  now,  with 
80f.  for  the  importation  price. 
He  felt,  however,  that  he  should 
not  be  rightly  discharging  his 
duty  if  he  ventured  to  give  any 
opinion  as  to   what  ought  to  be 


the  .duty  or  import  price.  Next 
session  opportunity  would  be 
aflR>rded  their  lordships  for  a  fiiir 
consideration  of  the  subject,  and 
in  the  mean  time  he  should  only 
state  what  appeared  to  him  to  be 
the  different  principles  on  which 
their  lordships  would  have  to  de« 
cide.  He  had  stated  that  the 
present  system  could  not  be  main- 
tained,—  that  was  to  say,  with 
respect  to  importation  price, — ;^in 
consequence  of  the  efiect  which  it 
had  on  the  value  of  labour.  Their 
lordships  would,  therefore,  have 
to  proceed  4m  one  of  three  prin- 
ciples. 1st.  They  might  alter  the 
importation  price,  and  in  other* 
respects  retain  the  system.  2d. 
They  might  alter  the  existing  sys- 
tem altogether,  and  adopting  tUe 
recommendation  of  the  committee 
of  18^,  impose  protecting  duties 
with  a  maximum,  beyond  which 
importation  should  be  perfectly 
free,  and  a  minimum^  under  which 
no  importation  should  be  allowed. 
3d.  A  general  protecting  duty 
might  be  fixed,  getting  rid  of  the 
present  system  of  averages.  Either 
of  these  latter  plans  would  form 
a  complete  alteration  in  the  pre-* 
sent  state  of  the  com  laws ;  but 
the  last  mode  could  not  be  re- 
sorted to  without  placing  some- 
where a  discretionary  power  to 
remove  the  duty  altogether  in  a 
time  of  scarcity.  Much  difficulty 
would  be  found  in  establishing  a 
maximum  or  minimum  along  with 
a  fixed  protecting  duty.  If,  there- 
fore, a  fixed  duty  should  be  re- 
jected, their  lordships  would  have 
the  option,  either  of  adhering  to 
the  present  system  with  an  alter- 
ation of  the  import  price,  or  es- 
tablishing a  system  of  protecting 
duties  with  a  maximum  and  mini-' 
mum ;  or  else  of  taking  a  maxmum 
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and  minirmtm  without  any  pro- 
tactipg  dutyi  He  knew  not 
whe^er  be  had  made  himself 
iAtelligible,  but  he  thought  it 
right  to  lay  before  the  house  the 
difierent  aystens  which  tt  was 
likely  their  lordships  would  have 
to  discuss.  He  must,  now  again 
repeat,  that  it  was  not  fais  inten- 
tion to  propo^  any  alteration  in 
d^e  corn  hws  during  the  present 
session.  ,  Ha  did  not  know»  how- 
ever, but  that  oH9  particular  part 
of  die  pretlent  system  might 
sooner  Jl>e  brought  undetr  their 
lordships'  popsideration— he  meant 
the  question  relating  to  the  bonded 
cot Q  which  had  been  and  still  was 
in  wfurehouses.  That  question 
had  already  undergone  some  al- 
terauon  with  respect  to  Canada 
corOr  With  regard  to.  the  other 
)Kmd^d  cprnt  ^ose  men^bers  of 
the  landed  interest  whom  be  had 
consult^  on  the  subject .  wene 
favourable  t,o  the.,  oont^naplated 
(dteration.  A  a  to  the  general 
question,  he  certainly  comd  not 
think  it  right  to  enter  on  its  con* 
^iderastipn  ^t  tbia  l^te  period  of 
the  session;  but^  aware  that  it 
must  in  due  time  come  under  con^ 
aideratioui  he  was  anxious  to  put 
the  house  in  possession  of  his 
views  and  feelings  on  the  sub* 
ject* 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdomn  had 
a  petition  to  present  from  the  city 
of  London,  praying  for  a  revision 
<if  the  corn  laws,  which  lie  should 
submit  to  their  lordships  to-mor- 
row. He  concurred  in  much  of 
what  had  fallen  from  tke  noble 
^arl  opposite;  at  the  same  time 
be  must  observe,  that  the  result 
of  onany  deliberate  and  serious 
oreflections  on  this  subject  had 
brought  him  to  the  conolusioB  that 
It  w<mld  be  ultimately  impossible 


for  parliament  to  contlBue  a  sys- 
tem of  restrictive  corn  laws.  It 
would  therefore  be  the  duty  of 
parliament  to  look  forward  to  the 
doing  away  of  the  system  alto- 
gether. He  agreed  with  the  noble 
earl  as  to  the  difficulty  of  fixing 
a  duty  which  wotild  not  be  found 
very  inconvenient  in  periods  of 
scarcity  or  abundance :  but  at  the 
same  time,  he  regarded  such  a 
plan  as  the  best  calculated  tp 
prevent  scarcity.  While  enter* 
taining  this  opinion  as  to  a  ficed 
dnty,  he  mi^t  confess  that  he  was 
far  from  regarding-  parliamenr  to 
be  now  in  a  sitiiation  to  determine 
wbat  that  duty  should  be.  They 
must  first  determine  th^  average 
price  which  would  afford  a  suffi* 
cient  guarantee  to  the  British  cul* 
dvator,  and  next  the  average  state 
o£  productiveness  on  the  continent. 
He  was  sare  tlurt  most  erroneous 
notions  prevailed  as  to  the  ave>* 
rage  ooet  and  price  of  agricultural 
pfidduoe  on  the'  continent,  and  that 
there  was*  great  difficulty  in  de»  . 
tennining  what  it  was  likely  to  be, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  their 
lordships  acoiirately  to  fix  a  rate 
of  duty.  In  coming  to  a  deter* 
mination,  it  would  be  their  lord- 
ships' dnty  to  endeavour  to  con- 
ciliate all  the  interests  in  the 
country,  and  to  take  care  that  tlie 
balance  should  not  incline  too 
much  to  the  one  side  or  the  other* 
Their  great  object  should  be,  to 
arrive  at  something  fixed  and  pei^ 
manent;  for,  bad  as  the  present 
system  was,  he  would  rather  retain 
it,  with  all  its  faults,  than  change 
it  for  one  still  liaUe  to  fluctuation. 
It  was  obvious,  that  if  too  high  a 
price  were  fixed,  the  manufac* 
turing  interest  would  have  just 
reason  to  complain  of  the  deameas 
of  provisioiis,  which   must  raise 
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tb*  price  of  every)  kiadiof  labour* 
If  tfa^  prioeiv/nre^fixed  too  2ow« 
tfaelaaded  int«feslii;9iQiiid  be  jbt 
juxe^j  Andwith.it)  jn>q«eent  evento 
had  most  fttcikingljr  psQTed«.c!very 
Other  inteceet^Q  lhe«oanti7i  would 
be  seriouaL^.affecte^...  Their  loud- 
ship  woidd  then^hq  assailed  with 
a  cIainonr»  and-parliameot  w^odd 
be  agaicb  compeUed  )iO'  r^seithe 
pice^  .QndKsegroiuidSihe  thought 
he  could  not  too  strongly  inipircss 
on  tl^eir  kedshipe  »lhe>  Aeoeasity 
of  consideriog  thiS'iHipcirtaBi'SutN 
jecl.iBia)l,asi  bfaeinga;  .aad^  iif 
their,  itevisioniof  ^  present  sys- 
tem^ of;  lookipgiiilo'.  the  establish^ 
mentof  a  pennBDantL>  law  which 
iroii)d:beie^psUi  of  eonciliating 
the  intereats  of  ^ai^  the.  different 
okeses  o£-  the*  emphne. 

Tht£atil  o/LanderdtJe.thanktd 
the  .  aoblei Jeari  f^.thi  .«3(posuie 
hahad^Teaotfohissyiewa  .on'  the 
eomMaiiis.  .  It.waS'iMt'hiis  inten- 
tion then  eo  deliv^er  any  opinion 
as  to  any' 'pdrticvhuri plan  which 
iti '  •might  be*  ptoper  (Sot  paiiiaaaent 
tDadoptf'but  he'mustremindtheir 
lordships^  that  while  they  were 
considering  the..subjeat,  specula** 
^n  woidd'  be  at  work.  It  was 
therefore -nooesaavy  to  delay,  their 
deteilnination  mi  little  as  possible, 
and  io  make  the  new  system  one 
orm6re  certainly  than  4he  present. 
A  fixed  and.  pernuoienti  arrange^ 
ment  oiight ;  to  be  adopted  for  a 
time  of  peace.  The  noble  earl 
had  stated^  that  .under  the  present 
system^  com  was  now  in  this 
eoudtiy  twice  the  price  it  sold  for 
on  the  cbntinent;  but  he  should 
leeoUecty  that  when  the  last  ar- 
rahgemeot  was  made,  the  agri- 
euhorists  were  told  that  80j.  was 
to  be  the  vunimum^  Their  com- 
plaint, however,  was,  that  the  price 
had  never  reached  80«.  However, 


duriag.  the  existeoce  of  tlie  ar^ 
Mogement,  .bread  bad*  inever  been 
at  an  uneeasonabla  price.  If  it 
wcreinlended -to  come  at  last  to 
a  permanent  arraagement,  he  did 
notoonoeive  that  the  task  could 
be  accomplished  without  a  roost 
laborifinsjnquiry,  not  only  into  the 
state  of  ^riculture  in  this  coun- 
try, but  into  its  relative  situation 
in  the  Rest. of  Europe*  When  their 
lordships  ^considered  that  the  prev 
sent  system,. under  various  modi* 
ficationa,  was  the  same  which  had 
endured  for  more  tban  a  centnrv^ 
they  oould  not  be  too  caudoos  m 
departing,  entirely  from- it.  He 
did  not  say  that  it  was  perfect} 
but  it  waa*  -one  under  which  the 
agvicuitare  oi  this  country  had 
long  flourished.-  On  this  gronndi 
he  dveadedi^dteTBtion.  He  dreaded 
it,  because,  if  any  change  was  to 
be  madci  it  ought  to  be  *  to  a  per^* 
manent  system,  which  was  di^*- 
cult ;  and  because  the  situation  of 
the  landed  interest  was  different 
from  that  of  any  other.  Capital 
waa  embarked  on  land  under 
leases,  of  21  years,  and  the  value  • 
of  that  capital  would  be  instantly 
afiected  by  any  alteration  of  the 
law.  All  'he  should  fitrther  say 
at  present  was,  that  he  hoped  tho 
inquiry  would  be  carefully  con^ 
ducted,  and  that  the  discussion 
would  be  deliberate. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  wished 
to  make  one  observation  more  in 
consequence  of  what  had  fallen 
from  the  nobie  lords  opposite. 
He  fully  agreed  with  them  in  the 
importance  of  a  careful  investiga-' 
tion,  and  that  if  a  cliange  of  sys- 
tem were  made,  it  should  be  one 
of  as  permanent  a  nature  as  po»» 
sible.  But  if  they  were  to  look 
to  the  price  of  grain  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad,  they  would  find' 
^  jthat 
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^hat  nothing  could  be  of  a  more 
varying  nature.  To  l>e  oonvinoed 
t>f  this,  they  had  only  to  refer  to 
the  prices  of  the  last  thirty  years* 
The  dtfierent  rate  of  taxation  in 
this  and  other  countries  neces- 
sarily caused  a  great  difierence  of 
price,  and  rendered  it  difficult  to 
come  to  a  decision  on  the  question 
of  duty.  The  variation  in  the 
weight  of  the  taxation,  too,  from 
70  to  30  millions,  was  a  cause  of 
fluctuation.  .Prussia,  Poland,  and 
otlier  countries,  from  whichforeign 
com  was  usually  imported,  were 
all  poor;  but  as  they  increased 
in  wealth  and  civilization,  their 
power  of  supplying  us  would  be- 
come  less.  These  were  all  cir^ 
cumstances  hostile  to  that  perma- 
nency wliich  was  so  desirable. 
Their  loifdships  would  .have  to 
consider,  whether  they  would  ad- 
here to  the  present  system,  or 
adopt  one  of  protecting  or  fixed 
duties ;  but,  in  wh^^ever  way  they 
might  proceed,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  they  could  never  expect  to 
obtain  that  certainty  which  would 
enable  them  to  fix  an  unalterable 
price. 

Lard  King  wished  a  determina- 
tion to  be  come  to  on  this  subject 
as  speedily  as  possible ;  for,  in 
consequence  of  the  agitation  of 
the  question,  bargains  between 
individuals  must  be  at  a  stand  till 
a  settlement  took  place.  He  was, 
however,  glad  that  tlie  noble  lord 
opposite  was  to  call  the  attention 
of  parliament  to  the  subject,  and 
he  hoped  that  an  understanding 
would  be  brought  about  between 
the  landed  interest  and  the  manu- 
facturers* Wheat  in  some  of  the 
continental  ports  was  I85.;  but  if 
the  market  was  opened  in  this 
country,  it  would  rapidly  rise  per- 
haps to  56s.  or  60£.;  but,  what- 


ever might  he  the  present  prieei 
great  difficulty  would  be  expe« 
rienced  in  founding  on  it  a  fizied 
rate  for  importation.  One  great 
inconvenience  of  a  high  rate  was» 
that  when  the  ports  were  suddenly 
thrown  open,  an  immense  inipor«« 
tadon  took  j^oe.  Some  mea- 
sure, he  thought,  ought  to  be 
adopted  to  restrain  the  excessive 
importation  which  took  place  in 
such  cases. 

Lord  CaUhorpCy  aibr  exptea^- 
ing  his  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
proposed  investigation,  presented 
a  petidcHi  from  the  chamber  of 
commerce  of  Birmingham,  praying 
for  a  revision  of  the  com  laws. 

The  Earl  of  Dandey  was  ^d 
to  hear  that  this  impcwtant  subject 
was  to  be  inquired  into.  He 
always'  regarded  the  landed  and 
commercial  classes  of  the  country 
as  having  one  common  interest. 
Of  this  he  was  certam,  diat  if  the 
hmded  interest  was  injured  by  any 
change  in  the  corn  krwsi  the  Bri- 
tish manufiustures  would  lose  their 
best  customers.  He  approved  of 
the  plan  of  coming  to  no  decision 
until  next  session. 

Several  petitions  against  the 
catholic  claims  were  presented. 

His  royal  highness  the  Duke 
of  York  stated,  that  he  had  been 
requested  to  present  to  their  lord- 
ships the  petition  of  the  dean  and 
canons  of  Windsor,  praying  that 
no  further  concessions  should  be 
made  to  the  Roman-catholics. 

He /considered  it  unnecessary,  in 
bringing  before  their  lordships 
the  petition  of  so  learned  and  re* 
spectaUe  a  body,  to  assure  thenr 
it  was  worded  so  as  to  ensure  its 
reception ;  but  before  he  moved 
that  it  should  be  read,  he  must  be 
permitted  to  say  a  few  words* 

Sensible  as  his  rayid  highness 

was 
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^wis  of  Ilk  want  of  habit  and  abi^ 
Uty  to  take  a  part  in  tl^ir  lord- 
ships' debates,  it  was  not  without 
the  greatest  reluctance  that  he 
yentured  to  trespass  upon  their 
time  and  attention;  bat  he  felt 
that  there  were  occasions  when 
every  man  owed  to  hb  country 
and  to  his  station,  to  declare  his 
sentiments;  and  no  opportunity 
eould,  in  his  opinion,  offer,  which 
requiiced  more  imperiously  the 
frank  avowal  of  them  than  the 
present,  when  their  lordships  were 
called  upon  to  make  a  total  change 
in  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  constitution,  and,  in  his  royal 
highnesses  view  of  the  question, 
to  strike  at  the  very  root  of  its 
existence. 

His  royal  highness  observed, 
that  twenty-eight  years  had  elapsed 
since  this  question  had  been  first 
agitated,  imder  the  most  awfiil 
circumstances,  while  this  country 
was  engaged  in  a  most  arduous 
and  expensive,  though  just  and 
glorious  war;  ihat  the  agitation  of 
it  had  been  the  cause  of  a  most 
serious  and  alarming  illness  to  ftn 
illustrious  personage  now  no  more ; 
whose  exalted  character  and  vir- 
tues, and  whose  parental  affection 
for  hiB  people,  would  render  his 
memory  ever  dear  to  this  country ; 
that  it  had  also  produced  the  tem- 
porary retirement  from  his  late  Ma- 
jesty's councils,  of  one  of  the  most 
able,  enlightened,  and  most  honest 
statesmen  of  whom  this  country 
could  boast. 

Upon  this  question  they  were 
now  called  to  decide;  and  from 
the  first  moment  of  its  agitation 
to  the  present,  his  royal  highness 
had  not  for  one  instant  hesitated, 
or  felt  a  doubt,  as  to  the  propriety 
of  the  line  of  conduct  he  had 
adopted  in  reference  to  it. 
1825. 


That  he  must  also  call  their 
lordships'  attention  to  the  great 
change  of  language  and  sentiments 
which  had  taken  place  since  the 
subject  was  first  introduced,  among 
the  advocates  for  catholic  eman- 
cipation. 

That  at  first  the  most  zealous  of 
these  had  cautiously  and  yet  stre- 
nuously endeavoured  to  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  that 
catholic  emancipation  ought  not 
to  be  granted  without  establishing 
strong  and  effectual  barriers  against 
any  encroachment  on  the  protes- 
tant  ascendancy.  But  how  changed 
was  now  their  language!  Their 
lordships  were  now  required  to 
surrender  every  principle  of  the 
constitution,  and  to  deliver  us 
up,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  the 
mercy  and  generosity  of  the  Ro- 
man -catholics,  without  any  as- 
surance even  that  they  would  be 
satisfied  with  such  fearful  conces- 
sions. 

His  royal  highness  had,  upon 
a  former  occasion,  taken  the  liberty 
of  stating  his  sentiments  fully  upon 
the  subject,  and  had  endeavoured 
to  convey  to  their  lordships  that 
no  person  was  more  decidedly  in- 
dined  to  toleration  than  his  late 
Majesty,  but  that  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted there  was  a  great  diffe- 
rence between  toleration,  partici- 
pation, and  emancipation.  He 
would  not  now  enter  into  this  dis- 
cussion, convinced  as  he  was  that 
if  the  bill  should  again  be  brought 
under  their  consideration,  its  merits 
would  be  much  more  ably  discussed 
by  others  of  their  lordships.  There 
were,  however,  one  or  two  pointe 
which  appeared  to  him  to  have 
been  kept  out  of  view  in  the  diffe- 
rent debates  that  had  occurred  in 
various  places,  and  which  seemed 
to  him  of  such  vital  importance, 
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that  he  could  not  h^p  touchiog 
upon  them. 

The  first  was,  the  situation  in 
which  the  cfaurqh  of  En^and 
would  he  pla<^  sho\dd  cadiolic 
emancipation  pass.  If  his  royal 
highness  were  mistaken,  he  would 
douhtless  he  set  right,  but  he  had 
always  understood  that  the  esta- 
blished church  of  England  stood 
in  a  very  different  situation  firom. 
any  other  religious  persuasion  in 
the  world, — different  even  from 
that  of  the  sectarians  in  this  coun- 
try. The  establiahed  church  was 
subject  to  its  own  government, 
and  did  not  admit  the  interference 
of  the  civil  authorities.  It  was 
placed  under  the  authority  of  the 
king  as  the  head  of  it,  and  under 
the  control  of  parliament,  so  much 
so,  that  the  church  was  not  only 
not  represented  as  a  body  in  the 
lower  house  of  parliament,  but 
that  no  clergyman  was  admitted 
to  a  seat  in  it. 

Surely,  their  lordships  could 
not  wish  to  place  the  established 
church  of  England  upon  a  worse 
footing  than  ftny  other  church 
within  these  realms ;  nor  allow  the 
Roman-catholics,  who  not  only  re- 
fused to  submit  to  our  rules,  but 
who  denied  any  authority  of  the 
civil  "power  over  their  church  to 
legislate  for  the  established  church, 
which  must  be  the  case  if  they 
should  be  admitted  to  seats  in 
either  house  qf  parliament. 

The  other  point  to  which  his 
royal  highness  had  to  advert  was 
one  he  felt  to  be  of  a  more  deli- 
cate nature.  He  must,  therefore, 
begin  by  stating  to  their  lordships 
that  he  spoke  only  his  own  indivi- 
dual sentiments,  as  he  must  not 
be  supposed  to  utter  in  that  house 
the  sentiments  of  any  other  person. 
He  was  sensible  that  by  what  he 


was  about  to  sayv  h^  ahoiild  sub- 
ject himself  to  die  scoflb  and  jeers 
of  some,,  and  to  the  animadver- 
sions of  others ;  but  from  speaking 
conscientiously  his  own  feelings 
and  sentiments  he  would  by  no  ap- 
prehension whatever  be  appalled 
or  deterred. 

That  he  wished  to  ask  whether 
their  lordships  had  considered  the 
situation  in  which  they  might  place 
the  king,  or  whether  they  recol- 
lected Sie  oath  whidh  his  Majesty 
had  taken  at  the  altar,  to  his  peo- 
ple, upon  his  coronation.  He 
begged  to  read  the  words  of  that 
oadi: — 

'<  I  will,  to  (he  utmost  of  my 
power,  maintain  the  laws  of  God, 
the  true  profession  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  protestant  reformed  reli- 
gion established  bylaw ;  and  I  will 
preserve  unto  the  bishops  and 
clergy  of  this  realm,  and  to  the 
churches  committed  to  their  charge, 
all  snch  rights  and  privileges  as  by 
law  do  or  shall  appertain  to  them, 
or  any  of  them." 

Their  lordships  must  remem- 
Utr  that  ours  was  a  proteHant 
king,  who  knew  no  mental  reser^ 
so^ton,  and  whose  situation  was 
diflhrent  from  any  other  person  in 
this  conntry ;  that  his  royal  high- 
ness and  every  other  individual  in 
this  country  could  be  released  from 
his  oath  by  the  authority  of  parlia- 
ment; but  the  king  could  not. 
The  oath,  as  he  had  always  under- 
stood, was  a  solemn  oUigation  en- 
tered into  by  the  person  who  took 
it,  from  which  no  act  of  his  own 
could  release  ^him  ;  but  the  kin^ 
was  the  third  part  of  the  stMe, 
without  whose  voUmtary  consent 
no  act  of  the  legislature  could  be 
valid,  and  he  could  not  relieve 
himself  from  the  obligation  of  an 
oath. 
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His  Toyal  h^hness  feared  that 
he  had  already  trespassed  too  long 
upon  their  lordships,  and  he  thank- 
ed them  for  the  patience  widi  which 
they  had  heard  him.  If  he  had  ex-^ 
pressed  himself  too  warmly,  espe^ 
ciaUy  in  the  latter  part  of  what  he 
had  said,  he  roust  appeal  to  their 
liberality.  He  felt  the  subject 
most  forcibly,  and  it  aflfected  him 
yet  more  deeply  when  he  remem- 
bered that  to  its  agitation  must  be 
ascribed  that  severe  illness,  and 
ten  years  of  misery,  which  had 
clouded  the  existence  of  his  illus- 
trious'and  beloved  father.  He 
should  therefore  conclude  with 
assuring  their  lordships  "that  he 
had  uttered  his  honest  and  con- 
scientious sentiments,  founded 
upon  principles  which  he  had  im- 
bibed from  his  earliest  youth ;  to 
the  justice  of  which  he  had  sub- 
scribed, after  serious  consideration, 
when  he  attained  more  -mature 
years;  and  that  these  were  the 
principles  to  which  he  would  ad- 
here, and  which  he  would  maintain 
and  act  up  to  to  the  latest  moment  of 
his  existence,  whatever  might  be  hfs 
situation  of  life— So  help  him  God ! ' 

The  petition  was  read,  and  laid 
on  the  table. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby  presented 
a  petition  in  favour  of  the  catholic 
claims  from  the  Roman-catholics  of 
the  midland  counties. 

In  the  house  of  commons  on  the 
same  day  Mr.  Wilson  presented  a 
petition  signed  by  5000  persons, 
praying  a  revision  of  the  corn  laws. 

House  of  Commons^  April  i?6; — 
The  house  was  occupied  until  half- 
past  threie  in  the  morning  with  a 
very  lengthened  debate  upon  the 
elective  franchise  (Ireland)  bilL 
The  nature  of  the  measure  may 
be  best  understood  by  the  state* 


ment  of  Mr.  Littleton  who  brought 
it  forward.  He  said,  his  motive 
for  bringing  it  before  the  house 
arose  from  a  conviction  which  he 
had  long  entertained,  that  the 
present  mode  of  exercising  the 
elective  franchise  in  Ireland  was 
fraught  with  great  evil,  as  it  re* 
garded  the  property  of  the  country 
and  the  morality  of  the  people* 
He  thought  that  any  measure 
which  tended  to  alter  the  system 
that  now  prevailed  in  Ireland  with 
respect  to  the  elective  franchise, 
that  tended  to  check  the  mode  by 
which  vast  numbers  of  available 
votes,  coming  from  the  most  igno- 
rant class  of  Irish  peasantry,  for 
the  greater  part  Roman-catholics, 
were  procured,  would  receive  the 
approbation  of  the  protestant  cpm- 
munity,-  at  the  moment  when  that 
community  was  called  upon  to  ex- 
tend important  political  rights  to  the 
higher  orders  tff  the  catholic  body. 
It  had  been  said  that  his  object  was 
disfranchisement,  and  not  regula- 
tion. It  was  unnecessary  for  him 
to  stop  now,  in  order'  to  examine 
how  far  the  measure  which  had 
been  submitted  to  the  house,  and 
which  was  printed,  bore  the  cha- 
racter of  a  measure  of  disfranchise- 
ment ;  since  he  had  requested  that 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill 
should  be  postponed-  to  this  day 
with  a  view  of  extending  protection, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  all  present 
vested  interests.  If  the  right  of 
registered  40*.  freeholders  to  vote 
were  to  expire  when  the  period  of 
the  registration  of  their  freeholds 
was  at  an  end,  those  who  now  en- 
joyed that  right  could  hold  it  only 
three  years  longer.  But  the  house 
would  presently  see,  that  provision 
would  be  made  to  preserve  in  <he 
most  perfect  and  unqualified  man- 
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ner  all  vested  interests  which  were 
at  present  in  existence.  For  this 
purpose,  a  clause,  had  been  fraroed, 
which  provided  tliat  nothing  in  this 
act  should  extend  to  prevent  any 
person  who  had  registered  a  free- 
hold, or  who  should  register  a  free- 
hold, before  the  passing  of  this  act, 
from-  renewing  that  registration. 
He  hoped  that  this  provision  would 
go  far  to  remove  the  opposition  of 
those  gentlemen  who,  on  constitu- 
tional grounds,  bad  objected  to 
this  measure.  After  the  passing 
of  the  act,  there  would  be  a  ces- 
sation of  the  practice  of  multiplying 
those  votes  arising  from  freeholds, 
determinable  on  lives ;  and  it  would 
cause  the  creation  of  a  difierent 
description  of  votes,  which  would 
be  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
Ireland.  There  was  nothing, 
whatever,  in  the  bill,  which  pointed 
at  disfranchisement.  By  the  act 
of  179S,  a  certain  description 
of  peasants  were  allowed  to  vote, 
those,  he  meant,  who  held  free- 
holds, determinable  on  lives,  of 
the  nominal  value  of  40<.  It  was 
very  easy  to  conceive  the  mis- 
chiefs which  were  inseparable  from 
such  a  system;  and  it  was  to  put 
an  end  to  them— to  take  away  the 
capacity  of  creating  freeholders  of 
this  description— -that  tlie  present 
bill  was  introduced;  but  he  re- 
peated, that  no  existing  vested 
interest  was  interfered  with.  If 
the  Irish  voters  at  all  represented 
in  property  or  character  the  free- 
holders of  this  kingdom,  he  would 
be  the  last  man  to  interfere  with 
so  valuable  a  class  of  individuals; 
but  the  former  were  not,  in  any 
way»  similar  to  the  latter.  Their 
creation  was,  in  fact,  a  fraud  on 
the  spirit  of  the  law  and  of  the 
constitution;    beca\ise,    by   their 


great  numbers,  they  kept  down 
die  real  freeholders  of  the  coun- 
try. They  effectually  suppressed 
the  expression  of  public  opinion 
on  the  part  of  that  body ;  because, 
whatever  they  might  feel  as  to 
the  fitness  of  a  candidate,  they 
could  neither  return  npr  reject 
him,  if  the  great  body,  of  those 
40j.  freeholders  was  opposed  .to 
their  wishes.  The  freeholders  to 
whom  this  bill  applied,  were  not* 
like  the  landholders  of  the  country, 
the  strength  and  honour  of  the 
nation;  they  were,  on  the  con* 
trary,  its  weakness  and  its  dis- 
credit, for  they  ruined  the  very 
property  which  reared  them.  For 
these  reasons,  he  thought  the 
house  would  act  most  unwisely 
if  they  did  not  supply  some  re- 
medial measure  to  an  evil  of  such 
magnitude.  Nothing,  as  he  had 
observed,  which  was  contained  in 
this  bill,  was  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  disfranchisement.  It 
trenched  on  no  freehold  right, 
similar  to  that  which  was  known 
in  this  country;  and,  where  tlie 
nature  of  tliat  species  of  right  was 
most  departed  from,  even  with 
regard  to  leasehold  votes,  it  was 
a  measure  entirely  prospective. 
Let  the  house  look  to  what  the 
real  character  of  the  system  was. 
By  the  term  "  freeholder,*'  in 
England,  was  understood  one  who 
was  in  the  actual  and  absolute 
possession  of  freehold  property 
to  the  amount  of  40s.  or  upwards. 
There  was  another  description  of 
persons  who  also  had  a  right  to 
vote;  he  alluded  to  those  who  had 
an  annuity,  or  rent  charge  of  pro- 
perty, to  the  same  amount.  Such 
persons  ought,  he  conceived,  in 
justice,  to  be  deemed  freeholders. 
The  same  law  whidi  prevailed  in 
Ireland 
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Ireland  also  existed  in  some  few 
cases  in  England.  These  were 
confined  to  bishop's  leases,  and  to 
the  estates  of  a  few  of  the  oldest 
Roman-icatholic  families  of  this 
country.  This  was  the  state  of 
the  ca^e  in  England.  But  the 
Irish  leaseholder,  who,  in  that 
country  only,  was  considered  a 
freeholder,  possessed  no  landed 
property  whatever.  .  He  dragged 
oat  a  miserable  existence,  by  la- 
bouring on  the  soil;  and  his  right 
to  vote  was  perhaps  dependent 
on  some  ancient  life.  He  not 
unfrequently  held  that  right  from 
a  sub-lessee;  he  did  not  possess 
40^.  a  year  in  actual  and  solid 
property;  he  might  stipulate  to 
pay  a  rent  to  that  amount,  and, 
m  default  of  that  payment,  he  was 
hable  to  be  distrained  upon,  and 
whatever  property  he  could  call 
his  own  might  be  sold;  he  was 
obliged  to  attend  at  the  session, 
to  swear  that  he  was  .actually 
worth  40;.  a  year ;  when  he  had 
committed  that  peijury,  he  was 
compelled  to  follow  the  herd  to 
the  hustings,  and  to  vote  for  that 
person  in  whose  favour  his  land- 
lord interested  himself,  and  of 
whom,  perhaps,  if  he  had  the 
ability  to  judge  for  himself,  and 
were  left  to  take  his  own  course, 
he  would  entirely  disapprove. 
Gentlemen  who  were  acquainted 
with  county  elections  in  England, 
knew  that  no  greater  accusation 
could  be  made  against  a  candi- 
date than  that  he  had  not  per- 
sonally solicited  the  votes  of  the 
fi^holders.  This  was,  undoubt- 
edly, at  times  very  inconvenient 
to  die  candidate ;  but  the  jealousy 
with  which  the  freeholder  viewed 
any  infraction  of  the  practice, 
proved  that  he  understood,  and 
rightly  appreciated,  the  value  of 


the  great  privilege  whidi  he  en- 
joyed, and  which,  therefore,  he 
would  not  exercise  lightly,  nor  in 
the  support  of  a  man  by  whom 
he  conceived  he  had  been  slighted. 
But  woe  to  him  who  visited  and 
canvassed  the  electors  of.  Ireland. 
He  Was  sure  to  fight  a  diieU  as  the 
reward  of  his  temerity.  He  un- 
derstood it  was  the  rule  in  the 
courts  of  law  in  Ireland — (a  mem- 
ber called  out,  **  The  courts  of 
honour,"  which  caused  much 
laughter)— he  understood  it  was 
the  rule  in  the  courts  of  honour  in 
Ireland,  that  whoever  ventured  to 
bring  over  to  his  interest  the 
voters  on  the  estate  of  a  gentle- 
man who  wished  to  have  his  op- 
ponent returned,  must  justify  his- 
conduct  at  the  pistol's  mouth.  It 
was  said  that  his  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  Galway,  who  was  per- 
fectly conversant  in  these  matters, 
considered  the  offence  given  by 
such  an  act  to  be  of  so  positive  a  na- 
ture, that  he  could  hardly  decide 
whether  the  person  so  conducting 
himself  was  not  bound  to  receive 
his  adversary's  fire,  without  re- 
turning it.  It  was  stated  in  evi- 
dence, with  respect  to  those  elec- 
tors, that  whenever  it  answered 
the  purpose  of  the  catholic  priest 
to  raise  a  particular  feeling  amongst 
them,  that  he  could  do  so,  not  o^y 
with  success,  but  with  impunity ; 
^d  it  was  further  stated^  that 
whenever  the  landlord  and  the 
priest  were  brought  forward  in 
competition,  the  latter  always 
drove  the  former  out  of  the  field. 
He  did  not  wish  to  read  much  of 
the  evidence,  because  he  hoped 
that  every  gentleman  had  done 
himself,  and  the  house,  and  the 
catholic  body  at  large,  the  justice 
to  read  it ;  and  if  any  gentleman 
had  not  done  so,  he  hoped  he  should 
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not  be  deeined  presuraptuous  when 
he  said,  that  £hat  individual  was  not 
qualified  to  decide  on  thisquestion. 
He  would  now,  with  the  permia- 
•ion  of  the  house,  read  extracts 
from  the  evidence.  In  the  first 
place  he  would  advert  to  what  had 
oeen  stated  by  that  intelligent 
catholic  barrister,  Mr.  Blake.  He 
thus  described  the  Irish  40^.  free- 
holder :  —  "In  general  they  pay 
what  is  originally  a  rack  rent  for 
the  land,  they  then  build  mvd  huts 
upon  it,  and  if  they  make  out  of 
the  land  a  profit  of  forty  shillings 
a  year,  a  profit  produced  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow,  they  reconcile 
to  tliemselves  to  swear  that  they 
have  an  interest  in  it  to  the  extent 
of  forty  shillings  a  year ;  whereas 
the  gain  is  produced,  not  through 
an  interest  in  the  land,  but  through 
their  labourl"  Being  asked,  "  Do 
you  think,  generally  speaking,  that 
the  fi>rty-8hilling  freeholders  exer-^ 
cise  any  free  choice  at  elections  ?" 
he  answered, ,"  My  opinion  is,  that 
they  have  none.**  He  would  now 
call  the  attention  of  the  house  to 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  O'Conneil. 
He  stated,  that  "  in  many  places, 
the  forty-shilKng  freeholder  was 
considered  as  part  of  the  live 
stock  of  the  estate."  And  when 
asked,  "Are  you  of  opinion  that 
there  is  any  great  difficulty  in 
making  registries  of  freeholders 
without  the  business  being  very 
accurately  performed  according  to 
law  V*  he  answered,  "The  greatest 
facility ;  the  clerk  of  the  peace  can 
appoint  his  deputy,  any  man  can 
be  his  deputy  for  the  moment,  and 
it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
to  register  freeholds  upon  the  pee* 
sent  system,  without  either  five- 
hold  or  valid  tenure  to  constitote 
a  freeholder.  There  must  be  first 
tenure,  that  is  to  say,  a  girant  finr 


life  or  lives  to  constitute  a  free« 
hold ;  in  order  to  registry,  there 
must  be  at  the  utmost  such  a  rent 
as  would  leave  the  freeholder  a 
profit  of  forty  shillings  a  year: 
now  I  have  known  numerous  in* 
stances,  where,,  if  a  peasant  was 
made  to  swear  that  he  had  a  free- 
hold of  forty  shillings,  he  would 
have  perjured  himself  in  the 
grossest  way;  and  in  those  in- 
stances a  friendly  magistrate  or 
two  may  "very  easily  get  into  the 
room;  an  adjournment  of  the 
sessions  for  the  purpose  of  le* 
gistry  is  the  easiest  thii»  in  the 
world,  because  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment gives  validity  to  the  r^^try, 
notwithstanding  any  irregularity 
in  the  adjournment  of  the  sessions : 
therefore  two  magistrates  csn 
come  together  very  easily,  get  the 
deputy  of  the  clerk  of  th^  peace 
to  attend,  and  they  can  register 
upon  unstamped  paper  if  they 
please.  They  can  register,  wi& 
the  life  described  such  a  way,  thst 
that  life  will  be  either  dead  or 
living,  as  they  please,  at  the  next 
electioo ;  John  O'Driscol  or  Timo- 
thy Sullivan,  or  any  tiling  of  that 
kind.  Fraiids  mth  respect  to  the 
registry  of  freeholds  ai-e  very  con- 
siderable," Mr.  O'Connel  added— 
"  but  still  it  is,  I  take  it,  a  very 
great  advantage  to  the  Irish  pea* 
sant  upon  the  whole,  to  have  the 
power  of  voting  given  to  him  by 
forty  shilling  freehold."  Who  was 
diere  (demanded  Mr.  Littleton) 
that  professed  himself  .to  be  a 
friend  to  catholic  emancipatiop^ 
and  did  not  agree  in  .that  i  senti- 
ment? It  could  not  be  doubted 
but  that  the  act  of  1793  created 
a  great  additional  intierest  in  diat 
house  in  favour  of  the  Roman- 
catholics,  and  fi>rwarded  the  daiDM 
of  that  body.      Lookingat  tfant 
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fact,  he  did  not  disagree  with  Mr. 
0*Coimell  in  the  conclugion  to 
which  he  had  come — namely,  that, 
under  the  existing  state  of  the 
kw,  it  was  advantageous  to  the 
Irish  peasant  to  possess  this  pri- 
Tilege.  He  now  came  to  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Shiel,  who  said, 
when  speaking  of  raising  the  qua« 
tification  of  freeholders,  **  1  fur- 
ther think,  that  so  fiur  from  its 
being  an  iqjury,  it  would  be  a 
benefit  to  the  lower  orders  that 
the  qualification  should  be  raised, 
and  that  the  mass  of  the  peasantry 
should  not  be  invested  every  five 
or  six  years  with  a  mere  resem-* 
blance  of  political  audiority,  which 
does  not  naturally  belong  to 
them,  ai)d  which  is  quite  unreal." 
He  also  said,  ^  The  peasantry  are 
*  driven  an  droves  of  fireeholders  to 
the  hustings :  diey  must  obey  the 
command  of  their  landlord ;  it  is 
only  in  cases  of  peculiar  emer*^. 
gency,  and  where  their  passions 
are  powerfully  excited,  that  a  re- 
volt against  the  power  of  the  land* 
lord  can  take  place."  He  would 
next  advert  to  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Hugh  Wallace  on  this  sub- 
ject. His  examination  ran  thus : — 
'*  Do  yon  think  any  kindness .  is 
induced  from  the  landlord  to  his 
tenantry,  by  the  &ct  of  their  hav- 
ing those  forty  shilling  freeholds  ?-^ 
I  question  very  much  if  there  is." 
**  In  some  cases,  does  it  not  lead 
to  acts  of  hardship  upon  the  part 
of  the  landlord  towards  his  tenants, 
where  the  tenants  refuse  the  land- 
lord's solicitation  for  their'  votes  ? 
--Thatlhtr^enodoubtof."  «Do 
you  know  in  whst  manner  some 
of  the  proprietors  in  Ireland  are  in 
the  habit  of  controlling  the  votes 
of  their  tenants? — I  know  two 
modes  by  which  they  harass  the 
tenants  who  do  not  vote  as  they 


wish  them  to  do."  "  Will  you  be 
good  enough  to  state  them  ? — One 
is,  preventing  diem  from  having 
bog  ground,  (the  right  of  cutting, 
in  the  bogs  of.  the  landlord,  firing 
for  the  tenant),  which,  in  general, 
is  not  granted  by  the  leases,  but 
is  an  easment  that  they  are  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  by  the  landlords ; 
the  other  is,  the  compelling  them, 
upon  estates  where  it  has  always 
been  allowed  that  half  a  year's 
rent  should  be  in  the  tenant's 
hands,  to  pay  up  that  to  the  day 
it  becomes  due."  "  So  that,  if 
the  forty-shilling  freeholder  votes 
according  to  his  own  judgment,  he 
is  immediately  obliged  to  pay  ujp 
what  is  called  the  back  half-year^ 
rent,  and  is  deprived  of  firing  for 
the  next  half  year  ?— Yes."  "  The 
right  of  fuel  is  not  leased  out 
with  the  freehold?— It  is  not." 
**  Generally  speakhig,  those  forty- 
shilling  freeholders  exercise  no 
freedom  of  election  whatever  ? — 
Generally  speaking,  I  do.  not  con- 
ceive they  do;  I  conceive  quite 
the  reverse."  Thus  (observed 
Mr.  Littleton)  it  appeared  that  in 
many  parts  of  Ireland  a  man  was 
obliged  to  forego  the  dictates  of 
his  conscience,  or  be  starved  for 
want  of  fire  during  the  winter. 
He  would  now  refer  to  the  unso- 
phisticated and  practical  evidence 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Kilkenny, 
(Mr.  Dennis  Browne)  which  was 
exceedingly  important.  He  was 
asked,  "  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you, 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  make 
the  abolition  of  the  forty-shilling 
freeholders  a  part  of  catholic  eman- 
cipation?" and  he  answered  thus 
— "  A  great  part  of  the  interest 
of  my  family  depends  upon  forty- 
shilling  freeholik  of  the  catholic 
persuasion,  so  that  you  could  not 
apply  to  any  person  who  would 
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be  less  likely  to  give  you  fair 
information  upon  that  subject;" 
but  the  right  hon.  member's  con- 
science made  him  speak  out,  for 
he  added — "  but  if  you  can  pre- 
vail upon  the  forty- shilling  free- 
holders in  England,  and  upon  the 
forty-shilling    freeholders  in    the 
north  of  .Ireland,  who  are  a  very 
sturdy  race  of  men  ;    if  you.  can 
prevml  upon  them,  you  can  do  it 
with    the    Roman-catliolics,    but 
most  undoubtedly  it  must  be  a 
general  measure  ;  if  the  object  is 
a  free  and   fair  election — if  the 
object  is,  that  a  man  should  re- 
present   the    fair    sense    of   the 
county,    undoubtedly    the    forty- 
shilling  freehold  system  is  entirely 
against  that."    He  proceeded  to 
say—"  That  the  present  election 
laws  are  all  for  the  encouragement 
of  fictitious  votes,  because  they 
give  no  power  of  examining  at 
aU;    any  man  that  is  registered 
must  vote ;  and  as  to  going  to  a 
petition  afterwards,  that  is  quite 
out  of  the  question;  we  can  hardly 
stand  the  expense  of  an  election, 
much  less  of  a  petition."     Now, 
the  measure  which  was  at  present 
before   the  house,   was  intended 
entirely  to  remove  those  fictitious 
votes ;  and  he  was  really  surprised 
that  any  gentleman  should  oppose 
such  a  measure.    He  was  asked — 
**  Are  not,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
small  freeholders  so  much  under 
the  influence  and  in  the  power  of 
the  landlords,  that  they  dare  not 
act  against  them? — I  think  they 
are :  I  think  they  would  be  very 
daring  to  do  so,  because  they  owe 
us    generally  double   what    they 
have  to  pay  us»"     It  was   quite 
dear,    (continued   Mr.  Littleton) 
that  if  an  individual  dared  to  con- 
sult his  own  opinion  in  voting,  he 
¥(ould  be  reminded  of  the  half 


year's  rent  which  was  in  af rear^ 
and,  under  the  influence  of  fear, 
he  would  be  obliged  to  vote  con^ 
trary  to  his  conscience.  The 
house  might  here  see  the  demo- 
ralizing efiects  of  this  system; 
and  he  really  thought  that  the 
hon.  member  (Mr.  D.  Browne) 
was  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the 
house  for  the  candour  which  he 
had  manifested  in  exposing  it.  If 
one  of  these  freeholders,  at  the 
general  election,  dared  to  vote 
against  his  landlord,  the  reward 
of  his  temerity  would  be  an  eject- 
ment from  his  residence.  What 
further  proof  was  necessary  of 
the  demoralization  which  must  be 
produced  by  such  a  system,  than 
the  fact,  that  landlords  ,did  not 
only  pursue  this  course,  but  that 
they  pursued  it  with  impunity?  * 
In  another  part  of  his  examination 
Mr.  Blake  was  asked—"  Do  not 
you  think  a  considerable  outcry 
would  be  raised  in  Ireland,  if  it 
was  proposed  to  raise  the  qualifi- 
cation of  forty-shilling  freehold- 
ers?" and  his  answer  waa — "  If 
the  forty-shilling  freeholders  were 
persons  of  independent  property^ 
exercising  through  their  property 
any  influence,  I  think  it  'Vould 
produce  a  very  serious  outcry; 
but  I  think  the  present  forty-sM- 
ling  freeholders  are  not  persona 
likely  to  feel  it."  This  was  indis- 
putably the  fact  The  Irish  forty- 
shilling  freeholder  had  nothing  to 
lose.  Such  a  loss  as  that  of 
voting,  would,  in  fact,  be  a  real 
^ain.  He  would  lose  a  disgusting 
qualification,  which  enabled  him 
to  live  by  perjury;  and  certainly 
that  would  be  a  benefit.  But  if 
the  bill  of  the  hon*  baronet  passed 
— and  he  did  not  desire  that  the 
measure  he  now  proposed  should 
be  carried  without  the  other—  then 

would 
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Would  the  Iri^  eatliolic  enjoy  Hie 
gratifying  feeling  that  he  waa 
placed  on  an  equality  with  his 
protestant  brother.  To  the  nobi- 
lity and  gentry  of  Ireland  the  act 
which  he  now  endeavoured  to 
have  carried  into  e£Pect»  would  be 
one  of  inappreciable  value,  for  it 
was  a  measure  which  would  bind 
them  all  to  abstain  from  cutting 
up  their  estates  and  incomes  by 
the  roots,  which  they  were  now 
continually  doing,  by  raising  those 
immense  armies  of  fictitious  free- 
holders. They  would  be  obliged 
to  depend,  as  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  England  did,  on  the 
force  of  pubhc  opinion.  They 
would  have  no  other  influence  be- 
yond that  which  was  attached,  and 
would  always  be  attached,  to  the 
possession  of  extensive  property. 
There  was  another  feature  of  de- 
moralization arising  out  of  this 
systen),  which  he  could  not  pass 
over  in  silence.  It  was  the  grow- 
ing neglect  and  indifference  of  the 
lower  classes  of  Ireland  to  the 
sanctit)b  and  solemnity  of  oaths. 
This  was  stated  in  the  evidence  to 
be  produced  by  the  multiplication 
of  oaths  in  that  country.  They 
were,  in  conse<][uence,  looked  upon 
without  awe,  and  were  frequently 
violated.  Mr.  O'Connell,  in  his 
evidence,  had  given  a  very  inter- 
esting, and,  he  believed,  a  very 
faithful  statement  on  this  point. 
He  was  asked — **  Do  you  con- 
ceive that  the  multiplication  of 
oaths  has  had  the  effect  of  lessen- 
ing their  sanctity  in  the  eyes  of 
the  lower  orders  in  Ireland  ?"  His 
answer  was,  '*  Yes ;  the  frequency 
of  oaths  has  had  a  most  demo- 
ralizing effect  on  the  peasantry  of 
Ireland;"  and  he  farther  said — 
**  This  is  principally  evident  in 
the  minor  courts  of  justice  in  that 


country.  To  have  a  conscience  is 
bad.  The  man  vrho  has  one  can* 
do  his  friend  no .  good ;  but  a 
witness  who  is  free  from  such  tie 
is  invaluable.  The  peasantry  em- 
ploy their  children,  at  a  very  early 
age,  to  act  as  their  witnesses,  and 
the  consequence  may  be  easily 
imagined."  Now  he  would  ask, 
what  hope  was  there  of  ameliora- 
tion in  a  country  where  landlords  ^ 
were  constantly  encouraging  the 
disregard  and  negleqt  of  a  form 
which  was  of  the  most  sacred  cha- 
racter and  nature?  He  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  amongst 
the  evils  of  the  system  which  he 
had  been  describing,  this,  to  which 
he  now  referred,  was  almost  the 
greatest.  Before  he  entered  ptore 
particularly  into  the  provisions  of 
this  brief  bill,  he  would  state,  that 
there  was  no  novelty  in  its  princi- 
ple. Formerly,  in  this  country, 
freeholders  of  every  description^ 
without  respect  to  the  amount  of 
their  income,  were  allowed  to 
vote ;  and  he  believed  that,  with 
respect  to  the  election  of  coro- 
ners, that  principle  still  prevailed. 
But,  by  the  statute  of  Henry  the 
Sixth,  the  right  of  voting  was 
restricted  to  those  who  had  40^. 
a  year,  or  upwards,  of  clear, 
actual  property.  According  to  the 
value  of  money  at  present,  and  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  it  might 
be  argued  that  the  qualification 
ought  to  be  raised.  But  it  ought 
to  be  observed  that  there  were 
very  few  freeholders  in  this  coun- 
try who  did  not  possess  a  more 
extensive  property  than  that  which 
would  barely  qualify  them  to  vote ; 
and  when  he  considered  their  in- 
dependence, and  the  intelligence 
they  possessed,  they  appeared  to 
him  to  be  so  admirably  qualified 
for  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 
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that  the  propriety  of  altering  the 
qualification  had  ilever  entered 
into  his  mind.  When  in  1798 
the  elective  franchise,  under  the 
same  qualification,  was  granted  to 
the  Roman-«catholicB  of  Ireland,  it 
was  foretold  hy  every  man  of 
sense  in  the  Irish  parliament,  that 
the  catholic  clergy  and  laity  would 
raise  the  numher  of  voters  too 
high,  and  that  firauds  of  every  de- 
scription would  be  resorted  to. 
This  was  sgon  verified  j  and  the 
act  of  1795  was  passed^  which 
made  occupancy  the  condition  of 
voting.  It  was  by  that  act  pro- 
vided, that  no  individual  should 
vote  for  a  knight  of  the  shire  in 
Ireland,  unless  he  was  in  actual 
occupation  of  the  ground  from 
which  he  claimed  the  right  of  vot- 
ing. The  evil,  however,  not  only 
continued,  but  increased.  A  law 
was  in  consequence  enacted,  which 
provided  that  no  40«.  freeholder 
should  be  allowed  to  vote,  unless 
his  freehold  was  registered  for  one 
dear  year  prior  to  the  day  of 
dection,  and  it  dso  provided  that 
the  registration  should  be  renewed 
every  seven  years.  Here,  then,  a 
dear  distinction  Was  made  betiteen 
the  40«.  freeholder  and  the  401. 
or  50/.  freeholder.  But  this  was 
not  all.  By  an  act  of  parliament 
passed  in  the  month  of  June  last, 
which  was  known  as  Mr.  Browne's 
act,  joint'tenants  were  prevented 
firom  voting.  The  preamble  set 
for^  that  certain  joint  tenants 
were  in  the  habit  of  voting  for 
members  of  pariiament,  to  the 
material  prejudice  of  the  improve- 
ment of  the  people,  the  right  thus 
assumed  being  a  colourable  one 
only;  and  die  bill  dedared  that 
no  joint  tenants,  as  described  in 
the  preamble,  should  be  thereafter 
alloived  to  vote..    Here,  then,  was 


a  prospective  disfiranchisemoit  of 
a  large  body  of  people,  and  espe^ 
cially  of  Roman-eatholies.  That 
bill  was  agreed  to  by  a  large  body 
of  those  who  considered  it  as  a 
step  towards  procuring  catholic 
emancipation.  B«t  now  the  same 
persons  who  were  still  anxious 
for  cathoUc  emancipation  objected 
to  the  present  bill,  dthough  it  was 
intended  as  a  powerful  instrument 
for  achieving  that  great  measure. 
He  did  not  know  1k>w  the  patties 
who  were  fViendly  to  the  bill  of 
last  year,  oould  consistently  op- 
pose the  present.  On  this  point 
he  should  be  glad  to  hear  their 
explanation.-  'iHie  whole  qneation, 
it  appeared  to  him,  resolved  ittdf 
into  the  amount  to  which  the  qua- 
lification should  .extend ;  for  the 
principle,  he  had  shown,  hadd- 
ready  been  recognised.  What 
the  qudification  should  be,  it  was 
in  the  breast  of  the  house  to 
determine.  Three  sams  had  been 
spoken  of— 51.  «-year,  lOl.  a-year 
or  20/.  a-year.  If  the  qualifica- 
tion were  as  low  as  51.  a-yetf, 
k  would  only  increase  the  evil. 
He  was  sure  there  were  but  few 
landlords  who  created  fi-eeholders 
under  a  rack-rent  of  40i.  a-year, 
that  could  not,  wkh  eqnd  facility^ 
get  his  tenant  to  swear  that  he  had 
an  interest  in  the  land  of  5t  a- 
year,  dthough  he  only  derived 
that  sum  from  his  labour.  If  the 
amount  of  the  qudification  shodd 
be  raised  to  20/.,  he  shodd  fetf 
that  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
redudng  the  electors  to  too  small 
a  number  for  the  fiiir  expression 
of  the  public  opinion.  His  ow«i 
individual  wish,  therefore,  wasi» 
fiivour  of  the  qualification  being 
Hmited  to  10/.,  and  this  he  bej 
lieved  would  be  sufficient  to  guard 
agdnst  perjury,  which  was  so  great 
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an  evil  in  the  present  system,  be-* 
cause  no  person  would  commit  so 
bare&ced  a  fraud  as  to  swear  to 
that,  unless  they  were  really  in 
possession  of  it.  He  would  now 
come  to  the  advantages  which  this 
regulation  was  Ukely  to  produce 
to  tbe  oouotry*  In  the  first  place, 
it  would  operate  as  a  bounty  for 
creatii^  that  valuable  class  of 
men,  a  yeomanry,  the  absence  of 
which  in  Ireland  bad,  it  was  ad- 
mitted universally,  been  the  cause 
of  many  o€  the  evils  under  which 
that  country  laboured.  In  the 
second  place,  it  would  tend  to 
strengthen  and  confirm  the  pro- 
testant  interest,  and  the  protestant 
establishment  in.  that  country.  If 
it  were  tlrue,  as  was  generally  be- 
lieved, that  the  population  of  Ire- 
land was  catholici  while  the  pos- 
session of  property  was  in  the; 
hands  of  the  protestants,  surely 
any  measure  which  tended  to 
strengthen  and  to  raise  the  re- 
spectability of  the  latter  dass, 
was  one  which  must  be  approved 
of  by  persons  of  every  deacriptio|}> 
of  political  opitMon.  Iii  mippoa^t 
of  this  view  of  the  subject,  he 
would  beg  pei!inissi<m  to  quote 
the  opinions  whifsh  had  been  ^vea; 
in  evidence  on  the  oprnmittese^ 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Ire- 
land, by  the  honour8ble'mem)>er 
for  Lowth,  (Mr.  L.  Foster)  and 
by  Mr.  Blake.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult, perhaps  impossible,  to.  i  find 
any  persons  better  qualified  than- 
those  gentlemen  to  g^ve  opinions 
on  this  subject,  or  opinions  which 
Were  more  satisfactory  in  them- 
selves. This  question  was  put^ 
to  the  hon.  member  for  Low.th—': 
**  What  is  your  opinion  o£  the  ' 
effect  of  the  op^ation  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise^  in  respect  to  40«. 
freeholders,  since  the  act  of  1 793  V* 


His- answer  embraced  some  of  the 
moral  and  political  evils  of  the- 
system,  which  he  (Mr.  Littleton) 
begged  to  read,  although  it  was 
only  the  conclusion  which  went  ■ 
directly  to  the  point.  He  said — 
"  I  have  no  hesitation  in, saying 
(and  I  never  met  with  any  gentle- 
roan  who'  would  differ  from  me  in 
private,  whatever  he  might  say  in 
public),  that  however  b^autifid  in 
theory  it  may  be  to  admit  persons 
possessed  of  40«..  freeholds. to  a 
participation  in  electing  their  re- 
presentatives, in  practice  it  tends 
to  any  thing  but  their  own  freedom^ 
or  the  assertion  of  their  own  privi- 
leges ;  and  that  it  has  had  the 
operation  of  adding  vei^  consider'^ 
ably  to  the  number  of  the  exiitii^ 
population  in  Ireland^  and  still 
more  to  their  misery.  A  more 
mistaken  view  of  the  subject  could 
not  be,  than  to  suppose  there  is 
any  fireedom  of  choice  practically 
existii^  on  the  part  of  those  per- 
sona: it  is  a  deaf  addition  io^ 
weight  to  the  airiltocracy,  and  not 
to  the  democracy,  in  .elections.  It 
tends  to  set  aside  any  real  value 
orunportanoe  that,  the  substantial 
fireeholders  of  50L  or  ^Ok  wighl 
Otherwise  have;  it  bears  them 
down  by  a  herd  of  pec^e,  each  of 
whose  Votes  is  of  as  much  conse* 
queilce  as  th^ir  own,  and  who  are 
brought  in  to  vote,  without  any 
option  on  their  part.  The  oidy 
doubt  that  ever  arises  is,  whether 
they  are  to  give  their  votes  ac- 
cording to  the  orders  of  their  land- 
lord or  of  their  priest  The  only 
parties  that  ever  come  into  con- 
tact in  deciding  which  way  a 
Roman-catholic  40«.  freeholder 
shall  vote,  are  the  landlord  and 
the  priebt;  the  tenant  in  neither' 
case  exercises  any  other  choice 
tlian  t6  determine  which  he  will 
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encounter— the  punishment  he  may 
expect  from  his  landlord  in  time, 
or  that  which  he  is  told  awaits 
hfttt  in  eternity."  "  Has  not  it 
also  contributed  greatly  to  the 
demoralization  of  the  people,  in 
respect  of  oaths?  —  Certainly; 
there  is  no  end  to  the  perjury  in 
qualifying  for  the  franchise."  He 
was  then  asked,  "  Do  you  think, 
from  your  knowledge  of  Ireland, 
the  influence  of  the  priest,  if 
generally  exerted,  would  have 
greater  weight  than  the  influence 
of  the  landlord?"  **  I  have  no 
doubt"  (he  replied)  "  that  the 
priests  could  drive  the  landlords 
out  of  the  field.  I  think  they 
have  done  it  wherever  they  have 
tried.  The  consequences  are  ex- 
tremely to  be  deprecated,  in  refer- 
ence tO'  the  unfortunate  tenantry. 
Subsequent  to  the  election,  the 
landlord  necessarily  loses  the  good 
feeling  which  otherwise  he  might 
have  had  towards  the  individual 
who  has  deserted  him ;  the  rent 
is  called  for,  and  it  is  in  vain  for 
the  voter  to  look  to  his  late  advi- 
sers for  any  assistance  to  meet  it 
There  have  fallen  within  my  own 
knowledge,  frequent  instances  of 
the  tenants,  having  been  destroyed 
IB  consequence  of  their  having 
voted  with  their  clergy."  The 
subject  was  pursued  by  the  hon. 
member  in  his  subsequent  answers. 
'*Do  you  not  think  that  a  pro- 
testant  member  of  parliament,  de- 
pending entirely  for  his  election  on 
Roman-catholic  constituents, would 
vote  very  much  as  a  Roman- 
catholic  member  of  parliament 
elected  by  the  same  persons  ? — I 
think  he  would,  and  that  he  does, 
tliough  not  with  the'  same  since- 
rity." **  Do  you  think,  that  that 
portion  of  the  Irish  protestants, 
whom  you  have  stated  to  be  ad- 


verse to  the  claims  of  the  Romano- 
catholics,  would  be  more  disposed 
to  entertain  the  consideration  of 
those  claims,  if  they  thought  any 
modification  of  the  right  of  voting 
might  be  a  part  of  the  arrange- 
ment?— I  think  a  great  many  of 
them  would  be  very  much  influ- 
enced by  that  consideration,  and 
decided  by  it."  "  A  large  pro- 
portion?—I  cannot  speak  to  the 
very  proportion;  but  there  are 
many,  I  have  no  doubt."  "  Doe» 
not  that  apply  to  the  three  pro- 
vinces of  Leinster,  Munster,  and 
Connaught;  how  would  it  affect 
Ulster? — I  conceive  that  inUlster, 
with  the  exception  of  the  county 
of  Cavan,  the  protestant  free- 
holders are  so  predominant  in 
numbers,  that  the  Roman-catholic 
freeholders  cannot  produce  the 
inconveniences  contemplated.  In 
Cavan,  I  think,  the  parties  are 
more  nearly  balanced.  "  What 
would  be,  in  your  opinion,  the  in- 
convenience of  depriving  the  forty- 
shilling  freeholders  in  those  parts 
of  the  country  of  the  right  of 
voting? — I  think  the  consequence 
would  be  to  diminish  the  influence 
of  the  aristocracy  in  elections,  and 
to  give  to  the  substantial  yeomanry 
of  the  north  a  new  and  important 
influence.  I  dare  say  the  forty- 
shilling  protestant  freeholders  in 
Ulster  might  feel  a  little  mortified 
at  the  passing  of  the  law  ;  but  I 
beg  to  say,  that  even  with  respect 
to  the  protestant  freeholder,  1  do 
not  think  it  would  be  any  real  loss 
to  him,  for  I  do  not  consider  that 
even  the  protestant  freeholders  of 
« Ulster  exercise  their  own  judg- 
ment. They,  to/",  are  in  the 
power  of  their  landlords."  "  What 
do  you  apprehend  would  be  the 
effect  of  the  alteration  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise  in  the  other  three 
G  provinces 
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provinces  of  Ireland?— I    think 
one  immediate  efiect  of  it  would 
be   to   present  to   many,  of   the 
members  who  now  sit    for    the 
south   of  Ireland,   the  option  of 
losing  their   elections,  or  of  re- 
sisting the  Roman-catholic  claims. 
I  think  it  would  throw  them,  for 
their   chance  of  success,  on  the 
fifty  and  twenty  pound  freeholders. 
I  think  some  of  the  present  mem- 
bers for  the  south  of  Ireland  hold 
their  seats  by  virtue  of  the  forty- 
shilling  franchise."     Here  he  felt 
obliged  to  stop  for  a  moment,  and 
to  observe,  that  if  he  were  not  ad- 
vocating a  bill,  which  was  to  be 
contingent  upon,  and  to  go  along 
with  the  great  measure  of  catholic 
emancipation,  the  policy  of  quoting 
the  evidence  of  the  hon.  member 
might  be  questionable ;  but  as  it 
was   the  object  of  that  measure 
to  restore  the  catholics  of  Ireland 
to  the  possession  of  their  ancient 
and  constitutional  rights,  and  as 
the  bill  now    before   the   hoi^se 
would  not  take  effect  until  ^e 
other  had  passed,  there  could  be 
no  danger  of  reducing,  unfairly  the 
number  of  Roman-catholic  mem- 
bers. The  hon.  member  was  asked, 
*'  Supposing  the    catholics  to  .be 
emancipated,  and  the  elective  fran- 
chise to  be  raised  to  20/.,  would 
there  not  be  fewer  persons  in  par- 
liament for  Ireland,  depending  on 
catholic  constituents,   than  there 
are  now  ?"   His  answer  was,  **  pro- 
bably not  half  a  dozen  represen- 
tatives for  Ireland^ 4 depending  on 
Roman-catholics ;  but  it  may  be 
material   to    observe   that   every 
thing  I   have    said  supposes  the 
legislature   shall  not   create  any 
franchise     intermediate    between 
40.f.   and   20L     It  the  franchise 
waa  raised  to  5/.,  I  atn  persuaded 
very  many  of  those  unfortunate 


persons  who  liave  sworn  to  a 
franchise  of  40«.  woidd  swear  to 
one  of  5L  1  do  not  think  they 
would  outrage  appearances  so  far 
as  to  swear  to  one  of  201"  Upo4 
this  answer,  then,  he  (^Jr.  Little- 
ton) thought  he  was  fully  justified 
in  fixing  the  qualification  at  10/. 
The  principle  of  the  alteration  was 
so  fully  recognized  and  so  ably 
advocated  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Lowth,  that  he  thought  he  had  a 
right  to  look  for  his  support  on  the 
{^resent  occasion ;  and  if  he  should 
entertain  any  different  opinion 
from  him  with  respect  to  the 
amount  of  the  qualification,  it 
would  be  competent  for  the  hon. 
gentleman  to  propose  in  the  com** 
nuttee  whatever  sum  he  thought 
fit  to  be  inserted  in  the  clause. 
He  would  now  refer  to  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Blake  on  the  same  subject, 
which  was  as  follows: — "  Would 
the  raising  of  the  elective  qualifi- 
cation materially  diminish  that 
influence  of  the  priests  over  the 
voters  at  elections?  —  I  think  it 
would  ;  and  I  think,  in  every 
view  of  it,  it  is  a  measure  essen- 
tial to  the  peace  of  Ireland." 
"  Have  the  goodness  to  explain 
the  manner  in  which  that  measure 
would  operate  ?— I  think  it  would 
operate  beneficially  in  various 
views  of  it,  as  connected  with  po- 
litical power,  as  connected  with 
the  subdividing  of  land,  and  as 
connected  with  the  want  of  a  re- 
spectable yeomanry  in  Ireland. 
It  would  operate  usefully,  in.point 
of  political  power,  because  it  would 
give  extended  effect  in  Ireland  to 
what  I  conceive  to  be  a  vital  prin- 
ciple of  the  British  constitution — 
that  property  and  not  numbers 
should  constitute  the  basis  of  poli- 
tical ascendency  in  the  state.  It 
would  operate  to  prevent  multi- 
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pUed  subdiviskms-  df  land,  by 
taking  awajr  from  landlords  the 
'temptation  to  such  divisions,  which 
the  hope  of  extending  political 
influence  creates:  it  would  tend 
to  encourage  tlie  growth  of  a  re*- 
spectable  yeomanry  in  the  country, 
in  the  same  proportion,  and  upon 
the  same  principle  r  because  land- 
lords who  wjshed  to  have  political 
influence,  and  who  could  only 
have  it  through  a  respectable  class 
<of  ireeholders,  would  be  induced 
to  promote  the  existence  of  such 
H  clasg."  Upon  the  good  sense  of 
this  answer,  he  (Mr.  Littleton) 
would  be  williiig  to  rest,  but  he 
was  desirous  of  reading  to  the 
house  one^  other  question  and 
answer  respecting  the  catholic 
clergy: — *•  Do  you  apprehend, 
ihat  a  state  proviifion  for  the 
t»itholic  clergy  would  be  received 
gratefully  by  them  and  by  the 
people  ?— I  think  a  state  provision 
for  the  Roman-cath<dic  clergy,  if 
the  Roman-cathdlic  b^y  were 
taken  into  the  bosom  of  the  state, 
and  received  as  good  and  faithful 
subjects,  would  be  considered  a 
great  boon,  and  would  give  great 
satisfaction  both  to  the  dergy  and 
laity."  After  &e  evidence  which 
he  had  quoted,  as  well  as  from  the 
deep  and  anxious  consideration 
he  had  given  to  this  subject,  he 
tx)uld  not  doubt  that  the  main  and 
immediate  tendency  of  this  mea* 
«ure  would  be  to  take  from  the 
catholic  population  an  influence  in 
elections  which  was  neither  useful 
to  their  interests  nor  safely  ex- 
ercised, and  to  extend  that  which 
was  more  properly  vested  in  the 
higher  orders,  strengthening  at  the 
«ame  time  tiiie  protestant  esta- 
blishnient  in  that  country.  He 
had  been  pressed  by  more  than  one 
lion,  member    in  that  house  to 


abandon  the  measure  which 
now  under  discussion,  and  to  con- 
tent himself  rather  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee.  He 
had,  however,  declined  to  do  this 
for  several  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  he  begged  to  remind  the 
house  that  it  was  upon  the  evi- 
dence contained  in  the  report  of 
parliamentary  committees  that  this 
measure  was  founded.  Whatever 
difference  of  opinion  might  prevail 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  remedy  to 
be  proposed,  there  was  none  as 
to  the  existence  of  the  evil,  which 
was  admitted  in  its  fullest  extent. 
To  attempt  to  reach  this  evil 
through  the  slow  means  of  ano^ 
ther  committee  was  in  vain ;  and 
such  was  the  spirit  of  evasion  in 
Ireland,  that  he  was  convinced 
any  measure  short  of  that  legisla- 
tive enactment  which  he  hoped 
would  now  be  adopted  by  the 
house,  would  only  add  tenfold  to 
the  perjury  and  the  other  evils 
with  which  the  present  system 
abounded.  He  was  not  without 
hope,  that  after  the  statement 
which  he  had  made,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Corfe-castle  {Mr.  Bankes) 
would  see  reason  to  change  and 
mitigate  some  of  the  epithets  he 
had  bestowed  upon  this  bill  on  a 
fbrmer  occasion.  He  hoped,  too, 
that  many  of  those  who  had  for 
years  voted  with  the  hon.  mem- 
ber would  be  now  found  to  desert 
his  ranks;  that  the  defection 
would  not  be  confined  to  the 
young  recruits,  who  had  already 
set  the  example,  but  would  spread 
to  those  veterans  who  for  the  last 
IS  years  had  shared  with  him  the 
defeat  and  overthrow  which  had, 
during  all  that  period,  attended  the 
opposition  to  the  claims  of  the 
catholics.  There  was  no  man 
who  did  not  feel  that  this  ques- 
^  rdon 
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tioD  had  now  arrived  at  a  point 
where  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  re- 
main stationary  any  longer.  If  the 
public  opinion  were  really  to  di- 
rect the  proceedings  of  that  house, 
who  could  deny  ^at  it  was  now 
loudly  expressed  in  fevonr  of  the 
question  ?  Who  could  observe  the 
heirs  apparent  to  some  of  the 
peerages  of  the  realm  differing 
from  their  fathers,  and  renouncing 
the  old  prejudices  which  had 
hitherto  seemed  inseparably  con- 
nected with  their  family  names, 
and  yet  doubt  that  the  time  had 
arrived  when  this  question  must 
be  carried.  The  catholic  clergy, 
and  the  laiw,  were  now  wilhng  to 
make  sacrifices  much  greater  thati 
they  had  ever  before  offered  or 
contemplated.  Of  this  disposition 
they  could  give  no  greater  proofk 
than  by  their  concurrence  in  the 
measure  before  the  house.  There 
was  no  t^ncession  -  which  they 
would  not  make  in  return  for  tlie 
boon  which  this  bill  was  to  confer 
on  them ;  and  when  it  should  be 
carried  into  efiect,  they  were  will- 
ing to  pass  an  act  of  oblivion  on 
M  that  had  taken  place,  and  to 
hold  out  the  hand  of  reconciliation. 
He  felt  that  he  should  be  wanting 
in  candour,  if  he  did  not  state, 
that  amongst  his  constituents  there 
were  many  persons  for  whose 
opinion  on  every  other  matter  he 


had  tlie  highest  respect,  with 
whom  on  this  it  was  his  fate  to 
differ ;  but  he  must  state  that  in 
that  part  of  the  country  to  which 
he  alluded,  the  question  was  ra^ 
ther  regarded  as  one  of  religiona 
antipathy  than  of  political  regu-* 
lation.  He  was,  however,  satis- 
fied that  the  sane  causes  which 
had  produced  so*  great  a  change 
in  the  opinions  of  parliament, 
would  have  a  similar  effect  out 
of  doors,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
that  in  a  very  short  time  all  per- 
sons would  be  united  in  their  con-* 
viction  of  the  expediency  of  thia 
measure.  For  his  own  part  he- 
should  act  upon  this  opinion  with 
unabated  zeal :  and  he  now  oon« 
eluded  by  saying  he  was  p^rfecdy 
convinced  that  until  parliament 
should  tfdnsent  to  do  what  was 
just  towards  the  catholic  people  of 
Irdand,  they  could  never  hope  to 
establish  that  peace  and  union 
which  were  necessary  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  nation. 

The  honourable  member  then- 
moved  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill,  which,  afker  consider- 
able discussion,  in  whidi  Mrr 
L.  Foster,  Mr^  Plunkett,  Mr« 
Brougham,  Mr.  Lambton,  Mr^ 
Martin,  Mr^  *  Brownlow,  Mr.  C. 
Hutchinson,  and  several  other 
members,  was  carried  by  235 
against  185. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Beer  Duties,  —Scotch  Imprisonments.^  A  kme  of  Prisons  in  England, — 
Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill,-- The  West  India  Company  s  Bill.— 
South  America.  —  Judges*  Salaries.  —  Quarantine  Lams.  —  Juries 
Bill. — NaturaUzation  Oaths.— Scotch  Attainders.^^Oppression  in 
Ireland. — London  University. — Grants  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent  amd 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  —  Delays  in  Chancery.  —  Cotton  Mills 
Regulation. 


ZJOUSE  of  Commons,  May  5.— 
Mr.  Maherly  rose,  pursuant 
to  notice,  to  submit  to  the  house 
a  proposition  for  the  repeal  of  the 
duties  on  beer.  He  observed 
with  satisfaction  the  many  appli- 
cations which  had  been  made  to 
the  house,  praying  that  those  du- 
ties should  he  removed;  but  if 
there  were  not  a  single  petition 
before  the  house  on  this  subject, 
still  he  thought  parliament  was 
bound  to  alter  the  system  which 
now  prev^ed,  and  to  grant  relief 
to  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  legislature 
to  act  with  impartiality ;  and  he 
would  say,  that  if  ever  there  was 
a  statute  passed  that  was  partial 
in  its  operation -T-diat  was  con- 
trary to  justice,  —  it  was  that 
which  imposed  the  existing  duties 
on  beer.  He  had  heard  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and 
the  right  hon.  president  of  the 
board  of  trade  declare,  that  they 
wished  to  adopt  a  system  of  li- 
beral policy  in  every  respect ;  and 
from  what  he  had  seen,  he  believed 
their  anxiety  to  do  so  was  sincere 
and  disinterested.  After  the 
liberal  opinions  he  had  heard 
them  express  on  different  occa- 
sions iii  that  house,  he  had  a 
right,  he  thought,  to  feel  sure 
that  he  should  have  their  votes 


this  night.  There  was  but  one 
difficulty  which  stood  in  the  way 
of  his  motion —there  was  but  one 
argument  which  the  gentlemen  to 
whom  he  had  alluded  could  ad- 
vance against  it — namely,  the  loss 
which  the  revenue  would  sustain. 
The  principle  they  must  give  up 
to  him,  unless  they  turned  round 
on  the  arguments  used  by  them* 
selves  this  session.  If  they  wished 
to  do  justice,  this  tax,  if  it  must 
be  continued,  should  be  made  to 
bear  equally  on  all  classes.  It 
was  unfair  that  it  should  fall 
heavily  on  those  who  were  least 
able  to  aSbrd  it,  while  it  did  not 
touch  the  opulent  part  of  society. 
It  was  improbable  that  the  house, 
in  general,  would  understand  the 
situation  in  which  the  country 
stood  with  reference  to  those  du- 
ties, unless  he  entered  into  some 
little  detail  on  this  subject.  At 
present,  there  was  a  tax  on  malt 
of  Ms.  per  quarter :  but  the  house 
could  recollect  that  the  effects  of 
that  tax  were  very  diflferent  on 
those  who  brewed  dieir  own  beer, 
when  compared  with  the  effect  of 
the  beer  duties  on  those  who  pur- 
chased that  beverage  from  the 
brewer.  The  rich  man  could 
btew  his  own  beer  ;  but  the  poor 
man,  who  had  neither  premises, 
capital,  skill,  or  time,  could  not. 
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He  therefore  was  deprived  of  the 
benefit  vhioh  the  opulent  man 
enjoyed.  The  beer  duty  was,  in 
fact,  a  tax  on  the  poor  individiial» 
from  which  the  wealthy  individufd 
was  exempted.  He  demanded  of 
the  house,  whether  they  would 
continue  to  support  so  unfair  and 
so  unjust  a  principle.  The  duty 
on  beer  was  very  considerable. 
It  produced  annually,  2,281,000/., 
which  was  charged  with  295fiOOL 
£>r  collection.  This  was  chiefly 
contributed  by  the  poor ;  and  he 
knew  not  how  any  man  could  re^ 
concile  it  to  his  conscience,  to  vote 
against  a  motion  which  was  in- 
tended to  lighten  such  a  serious 
burden.  The  rich  man  paid  20s. 
per  quarter  for  his  malt.  That 
was  the  only  tax  levied  on  him. 
But  the  poor  man  had  to  meet  a 
double  duty — ^20^.  malt  duty,  and 
S5s.  beer  duty  ;  making  a  total  of 
65s,  If  the  calculation  were  made 
by  the  bushel,  the  rich  man  paid 
10{(/.,  while  the  poor  man  paid 
2j.  He  would  ask,  .was  this  a 
just  measure  of  legislation  ?  Was 
it  fair  or  pcoper  ?  Nothing  tended 
more  to  bring  legislatton  into  dis* 
repute,  than  a  proceeding  so  un- 
just and  partial;  and  therefore 
some  measure  ought  to  be  taken 
to  place  this  tax  on  a  proper  foot^ 
ing.  The  duty  o<i^ht  either  to 
be  removed,  altogether;  or  it 
should  be  pat  on  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  every  class  should  pav 
alike.  As  the  Jaw  now  stood, 
the  rich  man  paid  5s»  for  that 
which  cost  the  pdor  man  15i»; 
'  the  latter  paid  4d.  a  gallon  more 
for  beer  than  the  former.  With 
Inspect  to  the  plan  for  introducing 
a  new  beer»  which  the  chancellor 
of  the  excbequeri  haid  endeavouared 
by  a  legislative  enactment  to  bring 
into  use^  he  betietred  h  <liad  lObt 
IS25. 


produced  tlie  contemplate^  effect* 
as  in  the  o6usse  of  the  year,.^ut 
fifteen  thousand  barrels  of  beer 
were  brewed  under  t|iat.  act. 
These,  duties,  although  in  tl^ 
opinion  of  some  gentlemen  th^ 
might  be  so  unimportant  as  t^ 
need  no  alteration,  were,  found^ 
upon  a  principle  which  coul4  not 
stand  the  test  of  examination. 
They  enforced  from  the  poor  91119 
a  tax  between  200/.  and  300^rper 
c6nt.  more  than  was  -pai4  by  the 
rich.  To  the  latter,  the  article  ^f 
beer  was  aluxur^r  {  ^OrtjUe  form^, 
it  Ivas  one  of  the  indispensibM 
necessaries  of  life.  The  .  pqcf  , 
man  required  somethii^  m>^ 
than  the  bread  and  cheese  by  which 
he  supported  bis  e^MStenoe,  H^ 
required  some  liquor,  ^nd  pone 
was  better  for  the  purposes  of 
nourishment  and  refreshment  than 
beer.  The  effect  pf  spirits  tipon 
tlie  lower  classes  of  the  commu,- 
nity  was  known  to  be  most  io* 
jurious  and  demoralizing.  Upon 
this  statement  of  the  facts  which 
this  subject  disclosed,  he  aa^ed, 
then,  whether  the  house  coii}^ 
resolve  any  longer  to  continn^  ,ft 
tax  so  partial  in  its  operation,  and 
which  weighed  so.  heavily,  upop 
the  poorer  classes  ?  It  had  bew 
said  by  some  of  tbos^  who  ware 
opposed  to  the  view  wb^ch  be 
(Mr.  Maberly)  took  of  this  sub- 
ject, that  the  poor  maa  might 
brew  his  own  beer,  and  thi|s .  ex- 
empt himself  from  the  paiymoDt 
of  this  tax ;  but  he  co^ld  do  «o 
such  thing  To  bsew  requirffd 
time,  which  he  cpuld  not  givfi; 
it  required  money,,  whi^  he  did 
not  possess ;  and  space  which  be 
could  not  command.  He  was 
probably  the  the.  inhabitant,  af  ,a 
garret,  and  bis  daily  e#rni^gs:Q^ly 
enabkd  f»tfk  to  provide  f^v  his 
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^Ij  neeeMities.  Wliere,  thei^ 
and  hoiv  wals  he  to  brew  beer  f 
He  had  iti  reality  no  option  at  all, 
and  no-  laeans  of  avoidiag  the  pay- 
m^t'of  4Mb  unjust  littl  burden* 
some  duty.  There  tras,  however, 
a  means  by:  which'  the  weight 
might  be  remotn^d  ;  and  this  was, 
by  placing  the  duty  on  malt  iii'- 
atead  of  on  beer.  The  Expense 
of  collecting  the  duty  on  malt  was 
now  800,000^.  per  annum.  If  theal- 

s  teratioB  he  recommended  should  be 
adopted,  this  sum  would  be  saved 
to  the  country  (  because,  although 
die  duty  on  one  was  ftOs,,  and  on 

•  Che  other  40».,  thii  expense  ^ 
collecting  would  be  the  same. 
Upon  the  subject  to  which  he  now 
<^ed  the  attention  of  the  house, 
he  had  twice  before  approached 
it.  He  had  then,  as  he  trusted 
he  had  done  now,  treated  the 
subject  fairly.  On  the  first  oc- 
casion, in  1823,  he  had  asked  only 
for  a  committee-  to  inquire  into 
the  matter,  and  he  had  given  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  (the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer)  an  op- 
portunity, if  he  had  diosen  to  avail 
himself  of  it,  of  doing  what  must 
have  given  satisfaction.  The 
house  then  said  that  the  duty  was 
so  just,  so  fanr,  so  proper,  that 
there  ought  to  be  no  inquiry  at 
a)l;  and  this,  too,  at  the  veory 
moment  when  the  right  hon^  gen- 
deman  was  dabbling  (if  he  might 
use  that  expression)  with  a  mea- 
sure he  had  since  carried  respect- 
ing beer,  and  which^  although  it 
hi^  .done  s6me  good,  had  fallen 
fiur  short  of  the  remedy  which  the 
subject  required.  At  thit  same 
moment,  too,  that  the  house  re- 
jected the  inquiry  for'  which  he 
moved,  there  was  lying  on  the 
table  a  petition  from  Scotland,  in 
which  doubts  were  expressed  of 


the  possibhty  of  kvyinfp  the  duty. 
His  wish  ior  a  committee  arose 
irom  the  experience  he  had  liad 
of  the  nsefuhsMs  of  snoh  inquiries; 
for,  perhaps,'  the  most  valud»le 
and  &»rrect  information  which  had 
esruT'  been*  obtained  on  any  sob* 
}ect  had  been  through  the  com* 
mittees  of  that  house.  In  the 
following  year  (1824)  he  had 
proposed  a  committee  to  inqure 
mto  the  expediency  oFsubstitudng 
the  tax  on  beer  for  a  tax  on^mak 
of  the  same  amount ;  and  thi% 
too,  had  been  reibsed.  If,  there- 
fbre,  in  again  approadiing  the 
house  on  the  subject,  he  should 
vaiT  the  terms  of  his  proposition, 
he  hoped  he  should  stand  excused. 
The  motion  he  should  now  submit 
was  much  stronger  and  more  ex- 
tensive than  those  he  had  before 
suggested ;  but  the  evil  was  one 
which  required  a  stvong  remedy. 
His  motion  woiild  be, .  that  from 
the  5th  of  January  next  all  the 
duties  on  beer  should  cease.  The 
inquiries  he  had  ariced  for  had 
been  reiiised,  and  there  was 
nothing  left  him  but  this  course. 
If  the  principle  of  the  tax  againat 
which  he  contended  was  rig^ 
why  was  it  not  foUowed  up  in 
other  iiistances  ?  Why  were  not 
tea,  candies,  soap,  Icatiier,  glass, 
wine,  and  tobacco,  all  taxed  in 
the 'Same  manner?  Would  the 
right,  boa.  .gendeaian  dare  to 
wt  in  a  schedule  to  any  bill  that 
he  should  have  to  propose,  such 
itamaas  that  the  poor  man  should 
pay  6d.  a  gallofi  duty  on  his  beert 
wlule  the  rich  mah  pud  only ':2idL  t 
And  yet  this. was  die  actual  c^M- 
ration  ofthe  piesient  law^  It  had 
been  mrged  %  ^ivay  of  excuse  for 
this  taxy  that  k  prevented  the 
mixing  of  noxiouB  ingiredienta  in 
baer;  but  if  Ais.  ilirera  laaUy  tk 
.  i'Gjuon, 
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fWhj  #ifft.i8  it  not  appluM 
to  wine  and  tea?    or  why  were 
not  the  coDBumera  left  to  die  ex^ 
ereiae  of  their  own  judgment  and 
taste  in  that  as  in  other  tbinga? 
The  system  as  it  existed  encou- 
raged a  monopoly,  if  not  to  the 
brewery  at  least  to  the  retailer,  by 
means  of  the  licences.     All  the 
leaaonahle  good  that  could  be  ex- 
pected to  result  to  the  police  of 
the  country,  would  be  from  haT- 
ing  public-houses  placed  under  a 
proper  Mroet/IIdmce,  and  this  might 
be  effected  by  allowing  officers  to 
visit  the  housed  in  which  beer  was 
retailed,  to  prevent  their  being 
made  the  resort  of  improper  perp 
sons*     If  this  were  admitted,  the 
house  could  not  rduse  to  eome  to 
the  decision  that  the  sale  of  heer 
ought  to  be  as  free  as  that  of  any 
other,  commodity.     But  it  would 
be  aaidv  perhaps,  that  to  take  off 
this  tax  mi^t  interfere  with  what 
the  right  hon.  gent,  called  a  sink- 
ing-fimd*  but  what  he  (Mr.  Ma- 
berly)  denied  to  be  any  such  thing ; 
because  that  only  cbidd  be  called 
a  sinking  fund.which  was  an  actual 
surnlusin  thexeveaue.    He  con- 
tended that  the  d<lht  was    now 
twelve  millions  more  than  it  had 
been  in  11(15,  and  that  this  was 
ocoMioned  by  the  deadweight'  act. 
If  he  had  not  already  pointed  out 
the  injostice  of  the  tax  on  beer, 
he  would  -refer  to  the  reduction 
which  had  b^n  made  in  the  dut^ 
on  spirits,  and  which,  as  they  were 
less  necessary,  ought  to  have  been 
postponed  in  the  eourse  of  rdief 
to  beer*    He  knew  the  right  hon^ 
gentlenoan  would  say  that  his  oIh 
ject  in  tl^  had' been  to  put  a  stbp 
to  smuggling,  but  jn,  thjs  be  had 
npft  succeed^  b^cauie  the  jnotive 
stilt  reipained  strong  cmongh  to 
ioduoe  the  practice.    Jj0c»king  at 


the  subject,  then«  in  this  point  ot 
view  alone,  the  people  had  aright 
to  ask  for  a  reduction.  It  would^ 
not,  perhaps,  be  readily  believed^ 
but  the  fact  was  so,  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  and  his  0QQeague% 
in  their  chambers  in  the  treasury, 
fixed  the  price  of  table  beer.  No>- 
thing  could,  in  his  opimon,  be 
mc^re  absurd  than  this.  They 
might  with  as  good  reason  £x  the 
price  of  breadi  as  interfere  with 
another  article  not  less  nec^sary, 
nor  of  less  common  oonsumptioii^ 
After  the  experienoe  he  haid.  A- 
neady  encountered,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  believe  it  possible  that 
he  might  lose  the  present  motion; 
but  he  riy>uld  nevertheless  feel  it 
his  duty  U>  take  the  sense  of,  the 
house  on  the  resolution.  He  conr 
eluded  by  saying,  that  he  hoped, 
if  he  were  defeated,  his  labours 
might  at  least  have  the  efiect  of 
convincing  the  house  of  the  in- 
justice of  eontinuing  this  burden- 
some tax  on  the  pe<^le,  and  that 
some  other  more  fortunate*  person 
would  propose  a  measure  whi^h, 
if  it  did  not  do  away  with  it  alto- 
gether,, would  divide-  ita  weight 
equally  bet^e^db  the  idchtand  the 
poor.  The  hon.  member  then 
moived,  "  that  frotn  and  after  the 
^th  day  of  January,  1826,  aU  the 
duties  on  beer  should  cease." 

Mr,  Brougham  rose  to  second 
the  motions 

The  Chanadlor  of  the  Exche*- 
quer  said,  he .  was.  compelled  to 
oppose  the  former  motions  of  the 
hon.  gentleman,  because  theffe  was 
nothing  in  the  subject  which  if er 
quired  an  examination  by  a  com* 
mittfli^/  Now  thehon*  gentleinait 
proposed  to  place  the  beer  duty 
on  maiti  and  on  this  he  would 
make  a  few  observations.  As  to 
the  total  repeal  of  the  duty  witb- 
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out  any  substitute  whatever,  he 
did  not  feel  called  upon  to  argue 
that  question,  because  the  right 
bon.  gentleman  himself  did  not 
seem  to  think  it  was  practicable 
to  take  off  three  millions.  A  few 
weeks  ago  the  *  hon.  gentleman 
proposed  the  reduction  of  the  win- 
dow-tax, amounting  to  1 ,250,000/. 
The  same  arguments  which  had 
been  used  against  that  measure 
applied  to  tlie  present  motion,  and 
he  did  not  think  the  house  would 
choose  to  listen  to  a  repetition  of 
them.  He  was  aware  that  in  so 
immense  a  system  of  revenue  as 
ours,  there  might  be  very  sound 
objections  brought  against  many 
branches  of  it,  and  tluB  might, 
perhaps,  be  stated  of  all ;  but  be- 
yond this  general  fact  the  argu- 
ment could  not  be  urged.  I'he 
petitioners  probably  believed  that 
the  substitution  of  the  beer  duty 
on  malt  would  materially  reduce 
the  price  of  beer ;  but  he  should 
be  able,  he  thought,  to  satisfy  the 
house  diat  this  was  not  the  case. 
The  beer  duty  produced  at  pre- 
sent 8,000,000/.  per  annum.  To 
raise  this  tax  by  the  substitution 
proposed,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  lay  an  additional  tax  of  two 
shillings  on  the  thirty  million 
bushels  of  malt  which  must  be 
consumed;  this  would  raise  the 
price  of  beer  lOs,  per  barrel  of 
86  gallons,  or  about  Id.  per  quart. 
If,  therefore,  he  admitted  that  the 
objections  of  the  hon.  gent,  were 
vuid  against  the  inequality  of  the 
present  duty,  still  the  burden  would 
rest  as  it  did  now,  upon  the  con- 
sumer, who,  although  he  would 
have  the  satis&ction  of  knowing 
that  hia  neighbour  paid  more, 
would  himself  pay  nothing  less. 
The  right  hon.  gent  coidd  not 
admit  that  this  tax  was  paid  by 


4he  poor  classes  of  the  commmnty 
exclusively,  or  chiefly.  In  this 
town  a  great  portion  of  the  con- 
sumers of  beer  were  not  of  this 
description,  and  in  the  country  a 
great  number  of  families  were  in 
the  practice  of  brewing  their  own 
beer.  Upon  them  this  substitu- 
tion would  fall  very  heavily.  The 
'  hon.  gent,  had  assumed  too,  in 
his  calculation,  that  the  beer  con- 
sumed by  the  rich  and  the  poor 
was  of  the  same  strength— that  it 
took  in  all  cases  only  one  quarter 
of  malt  to  make  three  barrels  and 
a  half  of  beer.  On  the  contrary, 
the  beer  of  the  rich  man,  whether 
he  drank  it  himself  or  not,  was 
much  stronger  than  that  brewed 
for  ordinary  consumption.  In  this 
point  of  view,  therefore,  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  hon.  gentleman  as  to 
the  inequality  was  erroneous.  The 
honourable  and  learned  gendeman 
(Mr.  Brougham)  had  said  it  would 
be  highly  desirable  to  give  greater 
facility  to  the  retail  trade.  He 
(the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer) 
agreed  with  him.  It  was  that 
opinion  that  induced  him  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  accomplish  that  pur- 
pose, and  which  he  had  got  th^ 
house  to  agree  to,  but  with  no 
small  difllculty.  "  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,"  said  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  "  way 
learn  fortunam  ex  aliis ;  but  not 
ex  me.  To  me  the  other  part  of 
the  line,  verwnque  laboremt  only 
applies."  The  right  honowrable 
gentleman  had  endeavoured  at  the 
same  time  to  effect  another  mea- 
sure relative  to  the  estimating  »n^ 
collecting  the  duty,  and  althoug^b 
all  were  agreed  upon  the  princi- 
ple, so  many  obstacles  were  j^^'^ 
m  his  way,  that  he  was  oblig^  ^ 
abandon  every  thing  else,  wi»  ^ 
fall  back  upon  the  other  meaiwr«» 
n       '  ]     which 
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wliicb  was  the  real  object  of  the 
apprehensions  of  those  who  caused 
the  obstacles.  Although  he  could 
not  pledge  himself  to  any  measure 
on  the  subject,  he  should  'be  very 
glad  if  the  state  of  the  finances 
would  allow  him  to  take  off  the 
duty  altogether ;  but  he  could  not 
conceive  that  the  proposed  sub- 
stitution would  be  in  any  respect 
desirable.  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  had  said,  that  he  wished 
the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  spirits 
had  been  postponed  to  that  on 
beer.  If  by  a  wish  he  (tlie  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer)  could  hate 
managed  the  matter,  it  would  have 
been  done;  but  he  was  obliged, 
in  dealing  with  the  spirits,  to  pro- 
vide agaiiist  any  diminution  of  the 
revenue,  and  to  do  it,  in  fact,  when 
he  could.  The  object  in  reducing 
the  duty  on  wine  had  been  not  so 
much  to  relieve  any  particular 
class  of  the  people  as  on  a  princi- 
ple of  commercial  policy  to  bring 
back  the  consumption  to  that 
point  from  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  intercourse  with  the  conti- 
nent, and  from  other  causes,  it 
had  fallen  off.  All  he  could  say 
on  the  subject  before  the  house 
was,  that  it  would  give  him  great 
satisfaction  if  he  were  able  to  re- 
duce the  duty  on  beer.  If  his 
expectations  should  be  realized, 
he  would  take  the  first  opportunity 
of  dealing  with  the  subject,  but  he 
must  not  hold  out  expectations  of 
the  fulfilment  of  which  he  was  not 
certain.  With  respect  to  the  hon. 
gentleman's  opinion  respecting  the 
collection,  he  had  explained  on  a 
former  occasion,  that  this  was 
founded  on  a  misapprehension :  it 
was  impossible'  to  ascertain  the 
expense  of  the  collection,  because 
the  same  individual  was  frequently 
eAiployed  in   coUectirtg  .  various 


branches  of  the  revenue.  He 
could  assure  the  hon.  gentleman 
that  if  he  were  more  deeply  initi- 
ated into  the  mode  of  collecting 
the  malt  duty,  he  would  know 
thiere  was  none  in  which  more 
frequent  attempts  at  evasion  (many 
of  them  successful)  were  made. 
Frequent  prosecutions  were  the 
consequence ;  and  if  a  double 
duty  were  imposed,  a  double 
temptation  would  be  the  conse- 
quence. For  these  reasons  he 
could  not  consent  to  the  reduction 
of  a,000,000/.  "Of  Uxes,  nor  at 
present  to  any  otlier  modification 
of  the  duty. 

The  house  divided,  for  the  mo- 
tion, 2d,  against  it,  88— majority, 
66. 

Mr,  /.  P,  Grant  rose,  pursuant 
to  the  notice  he  had  given,  to  move 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  alter 
and  amend  the  existing  law  re- 
specting wrongous  imprisonment, 
and  delays  of  trial  in  Scotland. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
said,  it  must  be  evident  that  it 
would  be  better  that  all  tlie  laws 
on  this  subject  should  be  com- 
prehended in  one  act,  rather  than 
spread,  as  they  now  were,  in  a 
variety  of  acts  over  the  Whole 
statute-book.  It  was  allowed  by 
every  body,  that  the  Scottish  law 
was  extremely  defective  on  these 
points.  Nothing  could  be  more 
absurd,  than  that  the  inhabitants 
of  one  end  of  the  country  should 
live  under  one  system  of  laws,  so 
vitally  affecting  their  interests, 
while  the  inhabitants  of  the  other 
end  should  live  under  a  different 
system.  He  could  assure  the 
learned  lord  opposite  (die  lord 
advocate),  that  it  was  not  his  in- 
tention to  interfere  with  the  office 
of  lord  advocate.  His  objects 
were  principally  the8e,--7first,  to 
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throw  greater  responsibility  on 
the  magistrates  in  granting  war- 
rants for  the  apprehension  of  cri- 
Bdinals ;  next,  to  give  a  noore 
eidarged  power  to  the  judges  of 
die  criminal  courtSi  £E>r  the  better 
protection  of  the  liberty  of  the 
,  subject ;  also  to  remove  doubts 
and  difficulties  where  they  existed ; 
and  lastly,  to  place  the  poor  man 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  rich, 
t^di  respect  to  trials.  The  hon. 
and  learned  gent,  then  proceeded 
to  explain  to  the  house  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  present  law,  and 
the  absolute  necessity  of  its  amend- 
ment. He  added,  that  if  the  house 
should  allow  the  bill  to  be  brought 
in,  he  would  propose  that  a  distant 
day  should  be  i^pointed  for  its 
second  reading,  in  order  that  it 
should  in  the  mean  time  be  printed 
and  sent  down  to  Scotland,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  submitted  to  the 
law  authorities  of  that  country  for 
their  opinion.  He  conduded  by 
moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  the 
bill. 

The  Lord  Advocate  said  he  did 
not  mean  to  oppose  the  bringing 
fn  the  bill,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  thought  that  great  caution 
should  be  observed  in  interfering 
with  a  law  which  had  existed  for 
upwards  of  one  hundred  years, 
and  which  might  be  considered 
the  habeas  corpus  act  of  Scotland. 
The  learned  lord  then  proceeded 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  house 
to  the  advantages  of  the  present 
law,  and  contended  that  the  act  of 
1701  afforded  a  greater  ptotecdon 
to  the  people  of  Scotland  against 
wrongous  imprisonment,  than  was 
afibrded  to  the  people  of  England 
by  the  habeat  corpue  act.  He 
hoped,  however,  that  his  hon.  and 
learned  firiend  would  bring  in  his 
bill  rather  for  die  amendrntint  than 


the  repeal  of  the  present  hrw,  as 
the  word  **  repeal"  might  excite 
some  alarm  among  the  peoj^e  of 
Scotland.  The  changes  which  the 
bill  of  his  hon.  and  learned  firiend 
would  introduce  into  ^  the  kw  of 
Soodand,  would  cause  all  the  cri- 
minals of  thslt  country  to  be  tried 
in  Edinburgh,  and  would  so  create 
an  annual  expense  of  15,0001.  or 
20,000/.,  without  conferring'  any 
benefit  on  the  public* 

Mr.  Abercrmnby  dionght  that 
extreme  caudon  should  be  used  in 
meddling  with  an  act  so  dear  to 
the  people  of  Scotland  as  the  act 
of  1 701 .  He  therefore  concurred 
with  the  learned  lord  in  auggeating 
to  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  the 
propriety  of  denominating  his  bOl 
a  bill  to  amend  rather  thui  a  bill 
to  repeal  that  act.  He  waaaware 
diat  there  were  some  defects  in 
that  act  wbidi  required  amende 
ment;  and  he  thought  that  hia 
honourable  and  learned  friend,  in 
bringing  them  under  the  attefttioB 
of  parliament,  was  doii^  that 
which  would  not  only  confer  ho^ 
nour  upon  himself,  but  also  great 
benefit  upon  the  community. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the 
bill. 

Mr,  Pkmkeit  obtained  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  the  amendsMnt 
of  the  laws  with  respect  to  special 
juries  and  trials  in  Ireland.  I^ 
stated  his  object  to  be,  to  aasimi* 
late  the  law  .in  Ireland)  for  strildaig 
speeial  juries,  to  diat  in  England ; 
ttnd  also,  in  certain  cases,  to  enable 
parties,  as  was  'the  c«ae  in  England 
by  an  act  of  17^98,  to  remofve  the 
venvs  from  towna  oorporate  to  the 
adjoining  bounty. 

Mr.  Z)eiMiaii  hoped  that  the 
right  honourable  gendeman  would 
intreduee  a^danaean  kit  hiH,  lo 
etttibkf  defindiiitii  to:'piii)r.a^4riM 
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ill  vpecifd  Jury  cases,  without  being 
obliged  to  request  a  warrant  from 
the  attorney-general.  He  hoped 
the  right  honourable  secretary 
(Mn  Peel)  would  introduce  a  si- 
Inikr  provision  in  his  general  jury 
bOl^ 

Leave  was  thbn  given  to  bring 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  John  SmUht  in  rising  to 
move  fOtf  anaddresstohis  Majesty^ 
for  a  copy  of  all  correspondence 
bet^'oen  the  lord-lieutenant  of  the 
West  Riding  of  the  couaty  of  York 
and  the;  s^cretury  of  state,  respect- 
ing eertain  abuses  and  mismanage- 
ment  in  the  gaol  of  Bradford^  said, 
that  bis  reason  (or  calling  the  at-, 
teiltion  of  the  house  was  this  :— 
an  indivijjuel  had  been  arrested 
for  a  snaollsuiQ  of  inoney,by  virtue 
di  a  procepsj  and  he  #oon  after 
broke  loose  from  the  bailiSr  and 
was  speedily  retaken,  and  lodged 
m  diis  gaolt  where,  owing  to  the 
gaoler  being  an  imbeoile  man,  this 
l^soner  was  loaded  with  irons  and 
handcuA,  and  so  kept  for  seven 
wi^eks,  except  at  intervals  of  five 
mhiuteB  once  a  week,  to  enable 
him  to  change  his  linen.  The 
prisoners  at  lar^  complained  of 
their  treatment  m  this  gaol;  and 
such  was  the  petty  tyranny  which 
bid  been  exercised,  that  on  appli- 
cj^tiso  to  the  lord-lieutepant  of  the 
West  'Riding  of  York,  and  on  re* 
ie^renoe  to  the  secretary  of  state,  a 
prosecution  was  ordered,  and  one 
mis^y^sant  was  convicted  of  cruel^ 
to  a  pciaooer  in  this  gaol.  He 
jvKBg|ad  tohear  that  no  opposition 
was  intended  so  his  motioBt  ^d 
that  eyery  desire  had  been,  ez^^ 
.prjei^sed  to  Qorrect  such  abusies 
and  punish  the  dciUnquents.  He 
bellied  that  in.  the  tteati^ien^  of 
;paup6rs  in  sppie.of  'the  g^ls»  the 
utmost  horbaxity  waa  in^cted-r 


Mr,  Peel  said,  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  only  done  him 
justice,  when  he  anticipated  that 
he  would  not  oppose  such  a  jatH 
don  as  this*  if  suqh.  abuses  aa 
were  represented  had  bf^en  com/* 
mitted,  he  should  not  so  far  dis- 
grace himself  as  to  attempt  jto 
vindicate  the  delinquents,  or  to 
oppose  the  production  of  aay  cor« 
respondence  which  was  calculated 
to  throw  a  light  on  the  subject* 
He  then  stated,  that  upon  reoeiviiig 
a  communication  from  the  lord- 
lieutenant  of  this  district,  who  had 
done  himself  great  credit  b^  his 
conduct  in  this  particular  business, 
he  (MrrPeel)  had  referred  the 
subject  to  the  consideration  of  the 
attorney  and  solicitor-geojeral,  and 
eventually  ordered  a.;proBecudon» 
in  which  one  of  the  par^s.had 
been  convicted*  He  vas  qios| 
anxious  to  see't||e  sip^U  local 
jurisdictions  throi)ghof)t  the  fsOiVLq^ 
try  avail  themselves  of  thepoFer 
which  diey  now  had  of  si^dipg 
their  prisoners  to  the  generi4 
county  gapl,  upon  payic^  a  s^kall 
quota  of  expense-;  he  wished  this 
transfer  to  be  inppe.  i^itesrally 
exercised;  indeed^hoFi^di^pPf^ 
to  go  farther,  f^d  to  say*  .tlbat.,h$ 
did  not  tlunk  the  genersj  adnii^ 
nistratioi^;  of  the  jj^^tjee  of  the 
country,  wouldjbe  inured  if  these 
petty  courts, of; |j}|risdif;tioii;  wer# 
abrogi^ed  in.oertaiu  jt^enr.  .  \ 
,  The  motion  was  agreed .  to. 

House  of,,  CfifnnmH  *%  fts-7 
Mr.  Brougham  ^^lovedi  the  .o^d^r 
of  the  day  iof  ^  hom^,  resolvii^ 
^elf  into  a  cominit;^  cf!  the  whole 
house  on  the  RoBum-catholi^:  reUff 

bill,.      .  .  ;    ,    ,     ;     r. 

J   Qn  the   qi]esti<^,  /'tha^   the 

apeaker  do  oow  iei|ve.,tbe  chajjF// 

being.put,.    ;  ,,    .  ,::  ,^  aj- ijoj 

G^nerml  Qoscoffne  irps^  apdaaid, 
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that  lie  took  that  eariy  opportunity 
to  enter  his  protest,  as  far  as  he 
possibly  could,  against  the  pro-" 
posed  measure.  I'liere  were  a  few 
points  connected  with  it,  which, 
much  as  the  subject  had  been  dis^ 
cussed,  did  not  appear  to  have 
struck  the  mind  of  any  party  but 
himself.  He  could  not  avoid  view-* 
ing  this  bill  in  conjunction  with 
two  other  measures  now  before  the 
house.  They  all  appeared  to  be 
component  parts  of  the  same  sys- 
tem. With  respect  to  the  first  of 
these  bills,  which  was  intended  to 
Contract  the  number  of  voters  in 
Ireland,  if  the  principle  were  once 
conceded,  he  knew  not  where  it 
would  endk  If  once  they  com* 
menced  this  disfranchising  aystem, 
could  any  man  say  to  what  extent 
It  might  be  carried  ?  It  appeared 
to  him  to  be  a  most  dangerous 
precedent.  If  he  understood 
correctly  the  intention  of  the 
honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Little- 
ton) who  introduced  the  bill,  it  was 
not  meailt  to  affect  the  existing 
40s»  freeholders ;  but,  as  they  ex<^ 
jyired,  the  right  to  vote,  which 
would  devolve,  under  ordinary 
circumstailces,  on  those  who  suc- 
ceeded them,  was  to  be  done  away, 
by  which  measure  about  250,000 
persous  would  be  disfranchised. 
Such  a  measure  as  this  appeared  to 
him  to  be  highly  objectionable. 
Then  came  the  bill  for  the  support 
of  the  Roman-catholic  clergy.  If 
a  minister  of  the  crown  stood  up 
in  that  h6use  and  assented  to  that 
bin,  which  went  to  the  appropria- 
tion of  half  a  million  of  money,  he 
must  consider  him  either  as  acting 
on  his  own  responsibility,  or  as 
having  stated  the  case  to  his  royal 
master,  and  received  his  consent 
to  the  measure.  If  he  were  wrong, 
it  Wat  easy  to  correct  him ;  but  he 


always  understood  that  when  appli«' 
cation  of  this  kind  was  made  for 
the  appropriation  of  the  public 
money,  ft  was,  as  a  matter  of  fonoy 
necessary  to  procure  the  royal 
sanction.  It  struck  him,  that  if 
it  were  asked  for  without  that 
sanction,  the  pr6ceeding  was  irre- 
gular ;  and  if  it  were  granted,  it 
proved  that  in  case  the  bUl  were 
passed,  hi^  Majesty  would  have  no 
objection  tA  it.  They  had  not, 
however,  been  apprised  of  any 
such  assent  having  been  given. 
He  was  convinced  that  7-lOths  of 
the  population  of  this  country  were 
hostile  to  the  bill  now  under  oon^ 
sideratioo.  What,  he  asked,  was 
the  state  of  the  country  ?  What 
was  the  state  of  that  house  ?  The 
demise  of  that  house  must  take 
place  in  a  very  short  time.  At 
the  end  of  next  session  it  must  of 
necessity  die  a  constitutional  death. 
(No,  no.)  Well,  then,  let  it  go 
on  to  the  end  of  the  seven  years. 
But,  when  its  term  was  out,  were 
gentlemen  sure,  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  country,  that 
the  next  parliament,  supposing 
this  and  the  other  bills  to  pa8% 
would  approve  of  those  measures? 
He  thought  it  would  be  otherwise. 
Would  not  the  new  parliament  be 
likely  to  call  upon  ministers  to 
show  that  they  were  borne  oat  in 
what  they  had  done?  In  his 
opinion,  if  diere  were  any  appear- 
ance<of  this  measure  beinff  carried 
through  the  lords,  it  would  become 
the  duty  of  his  Majesty^s  ntinistera 
to  advise  a  dissolution  of  parlia* 
ment  forthwith.  Nothing,  he  oon- 
ceived,  could  be  more  unpopular 
in  this  country  than  the  introduo- 
tion  of  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
granting  support  to  the  priests. 
From  every  thing  he  heard,  and 
from  every  thing  he  saw,  be  was 
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tbo)-ongMy  iatisfied  that  if  tbe 
house  permitted  the  bill  for  tbe 
support  of  the  priests  to*  poss^  no 
respoDsibility  being  attached  to 
those  who  brought  it  forward,  no 
adviser  of  the  crown  having  been 
consulted  on  the  question,  it  would 
be  attended  with  very  serious  con-* 
sequences.  He  thought  the  housie 
would  be  acting  not  only  incauti- 
ously, but  rashly,  if  they  carried 
into  eifect  a  bill  of  this  kind,  since, 
in  all  human  probability,  the  next 
parliament. would  recede  from  the 
enactment ;  and  thus  the  country 
might  be  plunged  into  a  state  of 
anarchy  and  confusion  from  which  it 
would  be^und  difficult  to  extricate 
it.  Thecondiict  of  the  attorney-ge- 
neral for  Ireland,  on  this  occasion, 
surpriBed  him  very  much.  He 
had  called  on  the  house,  very  pro- 
perly, to  suppress  the  favourite 
association  of  the  catholics — that 
association  which  was  said  to  re- 
present the  opinions  and  feelings 
of  the  whole  body.  But  it  was 
most  extraordinary  that  he  shouldt 
almost  in  the  same  breath,  when 
he  moved  the  third  reading  of  that 
biO,  the  object  of  which  was  to  put 
down  the  organ  of  the  catholic 
body,  introduce  another,  admitting 
to  the  highest  privileges  in  the 
Btate  the  very  persons  whose  con- 
duct had  excited  so  much  appre- 
hension. How  could  his  learned 
iriend  reconcile  this  ?  He  wished 
to  know  to  what  extent  it  was  in- 
tended they  should  go  ?  He  was 
desirous  of  being  informed  what 
constitutional  loss  was  likely  to  be 
sustained  by  those  different  mea- 
sures, and  whether  afiy  intention 
existed  of  bringing  forward  others? 
If  the  people  of  England  were  re- 
conciled to  this'  bill  for  emancipa- 
ting the  catholics-^if  their  feelings 
^oold  be  aicertained,  and  theae 


feelings  were  favourable  to  it,  tlien 
the  measure  might  be  passed  with 
safety.  /But,  as  they  knew  not 
what  the  real  feelings  of  the  peo- 
ple were,  he  called  on  the  hoiise 
to  pause.  If  they  did  not,  he 
feared  they  would  have  some  rea-* 
son  to  rue  their  hasty  proceeding^ 
It  was  not  his  intention  to  oppose 
the  motion  for  going  into  a  com- 
mittee. But,  as  he  felt  very  strongly 
on  this  subject,  he  liad  availed  him- 
self of  the  present  opportunity  to 
declare  his  opinion. 

Sir  T.  Lethhridge  said,  he  was 
also  one  of  those  who  felt  it  a 
duty  to  oppose  this  bill.  He  rose 
rather  to  express  the  opinions 
which  he  entertained,  than  in  the 
hope  that  he  should  be  able  to 
prevent  the  house  from  going  into 
a  committee;  although  he  felt  it 
absolutely  necessary  that  a  division 
of  the  house  should  take  place  be- 
fore that  step  was  resolved  upon. 
He  would  shortly  state  the  view 
which  he  took  of  this  very  in^[)er- 
tant  and  vital  question.  It  was, 
as  he  thought,  altering  the  legis- 
lation to  a  pretty  considerable  ex- 
tent— nay,  it  was  legislating  upon 
legislation.  It  went  to  repeal  Uiat 
oath  of  supremacy  which  every 
member  of  that  bouse  had  taken 
in  the  presence  of  each  other,  and 
in  the  face  of  the  country.  He 
did  not  doubt  that  the  terms  of 
that  oath  were  in  the  recollection 
of  every  person  who  heard  him ; 
but  he  would  nevertheless  request 
that  the  clerk  might  be  ordered 
to  read  it  over.  {The  clerk  here 
read  the  otUh  of  impremacy.)  If, 
then,  resumed  the  hon.  gentlemali, 
it  should  turn  out  that  the  bill  be- 
fore the  bouse  would  have  the 
effect  of  violating  the  oath  which 
had  been  just  read}  he  need  not 
aay  what  would  be  ita  efiect  on 
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all  hon.  members  who  looked  at 
this  subject  in  the  same  way  as 
he  did.  There  were  two  points 
of  Tiew  from  which  this  question 
might  be  contemplated*  The  first 
was,  that  every  member  who  was 
TStnmed  to  that  house  as  a  re* 

Cesentative  of  the  people  of  Eng* 
id,  entered  it  upon  the  condi- 
tion, implied  if  not  expressed,  that 
he  would  preserve  the  British 
tMmstitution  in  church  and  state,  as 
it  had  been  handed  down  to  us  by 
our  forefathers.  This  condition, 
according  to  his  apprehension,  no 
man  was  at  liberty  to  get  rid  of 
The  persons  by  whom  these  hon. 
members  had  been  returned  were 
^11  aware  of  the  nature  and  effect 
^  this  oath,  and  he  was  glad  of 
the  present  opportunity  of'  telling 
thehoQse  that  those  persons  were 
^neither  so  ignonmt  nor  so  careless 
-about  it  as  they  had  been  repre- 
sented to  be,  but  were  sensibly 
alive  to  the  course  which  was  now 
proposed  to  the  legnlature  of  the 
•eoiintry.  The  other  view  idiich 
he  took  of  the  mibjeeir,  and)  w4iidi, 
-in  his  opinion,  was  kiot  lessffbreiUe, 
'wifo,  that  by  a  dire<%  enactment, 
^e  house  would  recognise  the  au- 
thority of  a  foreign  potentate.  The 
tenms  of  the  oath  whidi*  had  been 
read  were  positively  against  any 
such  introductioB;  and  yet,  by  the 
bill  it  was  proposed  to  form  a 
'board  of  catholic  btslx^s,  who 
-were  beforehand  engaged  by  a 
-solemn  oath  to^bey  in  &  respeets 
the  authority  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  This  he  took  to  be  a  point 
which  by  no  argument  the  house 
'Oould  get  over.  Argumenu  might 
-be  used  against  this  with  so  much 
iMenuity,  that  he  should  find  it 
dnScult,  perhaps  impossible^  to 
'Answer  them ;  but  he'dmed  that 
any  man  could  controvert  the  &et 


winch  .he  ther«  advanoed.  He 
trusted  that  the  house  would  see 
its  forcible  effect,  and  not  persist 
in  a  course  which  must  stultify  all 
the  past  experience  of  pariiansenty 
and  break  down  the  securities 
whidi  had  been  wisely  provided 
for  the  protection  of  the  oooatitu* 
tion.  If  the  house  would  look  to 
the  preamble  of  the  bill,  they 
would  find  a  great  deal  about  the 
permanence  and  inviolability  of 
the  protestaht  bhurch.  He  might, 
perhaps,  be  told,  that  he  ought 
not  to  attempt  to  pdl  to  piecei^ 
the  bill ;  but  whether  in  the  opir 
nion  of  others,  he  oui^t»  or  ought 
not,  still  he  would  do  it  It  was 
altogelher  a  most  vicious  piece  of 
legifiation,  and  it  could  never  be 
passed  widiout  a  violation  of  that 
solemn  engagementwhich  diey  had 
entered  into  withooe  anodier  and 
with  the  country.  Inhere  was  in 
the  very  outset  of  this  biU  a  curi- 
ous anomaly:  it  talked*  as  he  had 
said,  of  the  preservation  of  the 
protetont establishment;  and.yet» 
in  the  Jdhse^ueMt  parts  at  it,  pio? 
seeded  to  ipnn^de' for  the  return 
of  Roman^^a^lic  members  for 
Irelsnd.  Now,  in  the  uriion  with 
Scotland,  there  was  a  dsuse  di- 
rectly i^nstithe  return  of  any 
iouk  member.  This»  therefore, 
was  to  bins  not  only  an  importsnt 
point,  but  one  which  the  house 
coold  m  no  way  get  ever*  '  Nol^ 
however,  to  dwell  ^pon  this,'  he 
should  can  the  jsttehtioa  of  koa* 
gentlemen  to  the  stlitement»  that 
the  declarations,  relisiked  only  to 
masters  of  spiritual  and  reiifpoiis 
belief,  send  taot-.to  the  all^ianee  of 
his  Majesty^s^ubjeets.  The  truth 
of  this  statement  could  noC  be 
proved.  Ifttc6iild,Why,he^Mksd, 
were  cathdie  UKnibdra'.  adt  new 
sildngl there?    Whjma it H^oea- 
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fuary  to  legislate  for  them  at  all  ? 
Pid  they  not  protest  and  entertain 
(and  he  gave  them  credit  for  the^ 
seal  and  sincerity  with  which  they 
did  so)  their  faith  in  the  snpre- 
maey  of  the  church  of  Rome^  and 
did  they  not  vow  to  continue  that 
faith  to  their  death  ?  Their  alle- 
gianoe^  then,  was  divided*  The 
allegiance  of  the  subjects  of  these 
realms  ought  to  be  entire,  and  was 
payable  to  the  sovereign  on  the 
throne,  who  was  acknowledged  to 
be  the  supreme,  authority  in  all 
matters,  spiritual  as  well  as  tem- 
poral. Upon  what  pretence,  then, 
could,  catholics  pretend  to  a  con- 
stitutional and  undivided  alle- 
giance? It  was  a  contradiction 
in  terms  to  talk  of  it,  and  in  fact 
was  wholly  opposed  to  the  truth. 
What  was  the  ol^ection  of  the 
catholics  to  the  oath  of  supre* 
inacy  ?  It  was  only  for  one  word, 
to  which  they  could  not  agree. 
And  did  the  oath  proposed  by  the 
bill  before  the  house  (which  he 
did  not  quarrel  with  because  it 
was  t^hUy  worded)  obviate  this 
objection  7  Had  any  of  those  per- 
sons  whose  evidence  had  been 
taken  as  conclusive  authority  in 
the  committees,  been  asked  if  they 
would  take  this  oath?  He  be- 
lieved that  no  honourable  and  con^ 
Bcientious  catholic  could  be  found 
to  take  this  oath.  He  might,  per- 
haps, misunderstand  the  creed,  of 
the  catholics,  but  he  believed, 
nevertheless,  that  it  would  be 
found  very  difficult  to  induce  any 
of  them  to  adopt  this  oath.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  the  ca- 
tholic bishops  would  do  so.  He 
had  read  throudli  the  evidence  of 
Dr.  Doyle,  and  very  heavy  work 
he  had  found  it.  That  revei^end 
prelate  bad  been  asked  if  he  had 
.taken  an  jonth  jof  lObedienoe.  to  the 


pope  of  Rome,  and  he  answered 
that  he  had.  He  was  then  asked 
if  he  recollected  the  contents  of 
that  oath,  and  he  answered  that  he 
did  not.  It  appeared  to  him 
rather  extraordinary  that  a  person 
of  his  high  character  in  &e  churdi 
to  which  he  belonged  should  not 
know  this.  Dr.  Doyle  said,  how- 
ever, he  could  get  a  copy  of  iJie 
oath  from  the  vicar  apostolic.  He 
(Sir  T.  Lethbridge)  did  not  know 
whether  this  oath  had  been  seen 
by  any  member  of  the  house :  for 
himsdf,  he  had  not  been  able  to 
find  it,  high  or  low.  '  He  had, 
however,  got  a  copy  of  an  oath, 
which  he  believed  was  that  taken 
by  tlie  Roman-catholic  clergy,  and 
which,  although  he  would  not 
pledge  himself  for  its  verbal  accu- 
racy, was,  he  believed,  nearly  cor- 
rect. The  persons  making  it  swore 
to  pay  entire  obedienoe  to  their 
Lord  the  Pope,  and  to  assist  him 
in  the  recoverv  of  the  popedooii 
and  the  royalties  bdonging  to  it, 
against  all  men,— ^to  support  his 
authority  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power,  and,  as  fiir  as  was  possi* 
ble,  to  make  other  persons  do  so, 
and  to  receive  as  conclusive  the 
decisions  of  the  holy  canons,  and 
of  the  council  of  Trent.  The 
hon.  member  asked^  then,  how  it 
was  possible  that  persons  who  had 
taken  this  oath  could,  with  a  safe 
conscience,  substitute  for  it  ano- 
ther, which  in  every  word  and 
every  sentiment  was  opposed  to 
it?  It  was  impossible  to  do  so 
without  the  commission  of  flat 
perjury ;  and  this  consideration, 
if  it  were  the  only  one,  was,  in 
his  opinion,  so  important,  that  it 
4raght  to  influence  the  houae^ 
against  going  into  the  committee. 
With  r^avd  to  the  commission  of 
Roman-catholic  bishops,  he-  ob- 
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jected  to  this,  because  it  was  tabe 
composed    wholly  and 'solely  of 
these  persons.    In  all  the  previous 
bills  of  a  similar  nature,  security 
had  been  provided,  by  the  intro-* 
duction  of  protestant  counsellors 
among  these  bishops;    but  here 
there  was  to  be  no  control  over 
.them— not  even  by  the  power  of 
the  sovereign  himself.     Was  this 
constitutional  ?     Was   it  siife  .  or 
expedient  that  this  power  should 
be  Vested  in  the  hands  of  Roman- 
catholic  bishops,  who,  as  he  had 
proved,  had  already  taken  an  oath 
of   unlimited    obedience    to    the 
pope?.     Was   this  like  the   wise 
and  cautious  proceedings  of  our 
forefathers,  who,  after  they  had 
established  the  civil  and  religious 
freedom  of  the  nation,  provided 
a  sufficient  security  for .  their  fu- 
ture preservation  ?    He  would  de- 
tain the  house  only  to  make  two 
or  three  general  observations.     It 
was.  said  by ,  those  who  were  fa- 
vourable to  this  measure,  by  way 
.  of  inducing  others  to  adopt  their 
view  of  the  subject,  that  the  catho- 
lics of  the  present  day.  were  .differ- 
ent from  those  of  oiber  times,  and 
that  they  had  been  so  much  altered 
that  they  might  now  be  safely  ad- 
nutted  to  a  full  share  in  the  ad- 
vantages .of  the  constitution.    If 
this  assertion  were  sifted,  and  a 
careful  examination  made  into  the 
chaicacter  of  the  catholics  of  Ire- 
Ifind,  of  Spain,  and  of  France,  at 
die  present  day,  he  believed  the 
Jiouse   would   come,  .as   he  had 
^one,  to  quite  a  contrary  conclu- 
sion.   Although  the  evidence  be- 
fore   the    committees   had    been 
jQareftilly  worded,  and  very  ably 
giyen,  let  any  dispassionate  man 
Jook  at  it,  and  say  if  the  bearing 
of  .that  evidence  was.  not  all  ,one 
jvray.   ,  If  it  were  iiot».  he  (Sir  T. 


Lethbridge)  had  read  it  ignorantly, 
and  with  prejudice,  and  had  come 
to  an  erroneous  conclusion.     But 
there  it  was  before  the  country; 
and  lest  he  should  be*  said  to  mis- 
represent, h^  would  refer  to  some 
parts  of  that  given  by  Dr.  Doyle. 
With  respect  to  the  right  of  the 
pope  to  nominate  to  benefices,  he 
said  it  had  been  enjoyed  since  the 
time  of  tlie  Stuarts,  and  that  it 
could  not  now  be  separated  from 
his  holiness.     This  was  saying  a 
good  deal :  but  he  even  went  fur- 
ther, and  said  that  any  interference 
of  a  protestant  monarch  would  not 
be  admitted  by  the  catholic  church. 
There  was  idso  a  passage  in  a 
letter  by  Dr.  Doyle  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Kildare  Catholic  Rent 
Association,  which  had  .been  writ- 
ten coolly  and  deliberately,   and 
was  not  liable  to  any  of  the  mis- 
takes which  by  possibility  might 
have  been   made,  owing  to  the 
rapid  and  unpremeditated  manner 
in  which  his  evidence  before  the 
committee  had  been  given.     He 
aaid,  *'  the  spirit  of  the  catholics 
had  not  yielded  under  oppression, 
but,  like  the  ruins  of  their  ancient 
greatness    which    overhung    that 
town,    (Kildare)    retained    their 
venerable    and   majestic    appear- 
ance, and  reminded  the  beholder 
that  it  had  once  been  great  and 
free.     Although  now  it  was  en- 
slaved by  the  tyranny  of  a  worth- 
less and  base  faction,    it   could 
spare    ftrom    its    competence,    or 
even  its  wretchedness,  a  part  of 
what .  escaped  the  hand  of  the  de- 
spoiler."    This  was  the  cool  ex- 
pression of   the  feelings  of  the 
right  reverend  doctor.      In    the 
recent  instance  of  a  petition  which 
had  been  prepared  at  Wetherby,  a 
Roman-catholic  gentleman  of  great 
wealth  andimportano^  had  alluded 
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to  the  profanation  of  the  chuirches 
and  abbeys,    once  catholic,    and 
which  were  now  devoted  to   the 
protestant  worship.     Could  it  be 
doubted,   that  if  this   gentleman 
should  be — as,  if  this  bill  were 
passed,  he  might  be — returned  to 
parliament,  he  would  propose  or 
promote  any  measure  which  should 
restore    things    to    their    ancient 
state?     The  hon.  member  then 
quoted  a  passage  from  the  preface 
to  the  Roman-catliolic  version  of 
the  new  testament,  written  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Troy,  in  181d,  where  the 
burning    of  all    heretical  books, 
particularly  the  English  bible,  was 
particularly  enjoined,   and  where 
the    prayers    of  the    protestants 
were  said  to  be  no  better  than  the 
bowlings  of  wolves,  and  not  heard 
in  heaven.     He  could  go  on  to 
quote  passages  of  a  similar  nature, 
but  this  was  enough,  he  thought, 
to  show  the  house  that  the  catho- 
lics of  IS25   were  not  in  spirit 
wholly   different   from    those    of 
1725,      The  hon.   member  who 
was  crossing  the  floor  (Sir  John 
Sebright)  had  said,  -that  he  was 
ashamed  to  see  the  house  of  com- 
mons discussing  the  catholic  ques- 
tion in  these  times.     He  (Sir  T. 
Lethbridge)  was  astonished  at  the 
house  doing  so ;  and  he  wondered 
that  in  these  times  any  ministers 
would  dare  (he  did  not  mean  this 
in  a  personal  sense)  to  bring  for- 
ward  a  measure,    the  object    of 
which  was  to  abr<^te  the  secu- 
rities  which  had  been  provided 
for  the  preservation  of  the  consti- 
tution.    He  felt  that  he  had  said 
more  than  he  ought,  and  he  thanked 
the    house   for  their  indulgence. 
He  felt  it  to  be  a  duty  to  protest 
against  the  vicious  principle  of  the 
bill,  and  the  violation  of  the  solemn 
oath  whksh  it  would  occasion.     He 


wbui^  remind  the  house  of  the 
words  of  the  late  king,  when  ht 
was  very  hardly  pressed  on  this 
subject.     He  said,  "  Iftm  ready  to 
descend   from  my  throne — I  am 
ready  to  retire  to  a  cottage — I  am 
prepared  to  lay  my  head  upon  the 
block ;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to 
violate  the  solemn  engagement  I 
have  entered  into  with  &e  coun^ 
try."     Without  such  a  violation, 
the  honourable  niember  concluded 
by  saying,  he  defied  the  house  to 
enact  the  law  now  before  them*    : 
Mr,  Peel  said,  that  the  general 
impression  amongst  members  cer«- 
tainly  was,  that  the  sense  of  the 
house  would  not  be  taken  on  the 
measure  in  its  present  stage.     He 
had  himself  tended  to  create  that 
impression  by  stating  that  he  would 
take  the  sense  of  the  house  on  the 
third  reading;  he  was  therefore 
unwilling   that  any  thing  should 
be  done  in  contravention  of  what 
appeared  to  be  the  general  under- 
standing.     He  had   heard  with 
satisfaction   that   it  waa  not   the 
intention  of  the  gallant  general 
(Gascoigne),  or  the  hon.  niember 
for  Somersetshire  (Sir  T.  Letb^ 
bridge),  to  divide  the  house  at  Am 
stage,  because  such  a  proceeding 
would  be   unfair  towards  thoa^ 
honourable   members  who   we» 
absent  from  the  house,  under  tlie 
idea    that    the    bill  would    paat 
through  the  committee  as  a  matter 
of  course.     It  was  hardly  neces- 
sary for  him  to  state,  that  he  ac« 
quiesced  in  the  proposition  that 
the  speaker  should  leave  the  chair^ 
only  because  he  would  have  ano* 
ther   opportunity  of   taking   the 
sense  of  the  house  on  the  question. 
On  a  future  occasion,  the  measure 
would  come  before  the  house  with 
all  the  alterations  which  it  might 
be  in  the  contemplation  of  tboae 
^  T  wiio 
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who  introduced  jt  to  make  with 
regard  to  its  very  objectionable 
provisions.  On  the  motion  for  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill,  when  the 
measure  would  be  before  them  in 
its  perfect  -  shape,  he  would  take 
the  opportunity  of  performing  his 
promise — he  could  not  call  it 
threat— of  dividing  the  house.  On 
that  oecasion,  he  should  have  very 
little  to  add  to  what  he  had  before 
atated  on  the  subject  He  should^ 
lK>wever,  feel  it  his  duty  to  enter 
his  decided  protest  against  the 
measure.  He  was  m  a  mmority 
on  the  question ;  but  be  could  not 
carry  his  deference  for  the  opinion 
of  the  minority  of  that  house  so 
far,  as  to  acquiesce  in  the  measure^ 
He  should  have  further  to  state, 
that  his  objections  to  the  bill  now 
under  consideration,  so  far  from 
being  weakened,  were  strengthened 
by  &  vote  to  which  the  house 
had  come  on  a  former  night,  and 
by  whidi  they  were  pledged  to 
'  auike  a  provision  for  die  Roman* 
catholic  church.  At  present  he 
hoped  that  no  member  would  con* 
aider  it  necessary  to  take  the  sense 
of  the  house  oa  the  question  of 
Koing  into  a  committee. 

Mr,  B.  Clarke  said,  it  was  im- 
Msible  that  Ireland.could  lemain 
m  its  present  state.  Under  pre* 
«ent  circumstances,  nobody  would 
invest  ci^ital  in  Ireland ;  nobody 
would  li^  in  it  who  could  avoid 
it  If  the  bill  before  the  house 
were  passed,  he  was  convinced 
that  government  might  withdraw 
every  soldier  from  Ireland.  Ire« 
land  would  then  be  kept  quiet 
with  the  assistance  of  the  catholics 
Aemselves.  His  family  had  al- 
ways supported  the  question  of 
cadiolic  emancipation  in  parlia- 
joent,  under  the  conviction  that 
ufoa  the  'socoess  of  it  alone  de- 


nendsd  the  hapfuieaa  Of  Irebnd^ 
He  had  risen  at  that  moment» 
thinking  that  what  he  had  to  say 
might  not  be  altogether  useless. 

Colonel  Trench  was  of  opinion, 
that    the    unhappy    situation    of 
Ireland  had  resulted  from  the  sys- 
tem of  misgovemment  which  has 
long  prevailed  in  that  country. 
That  system  had,  however,  been 
changed;  the  good  seed  was  sown, 
but  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
the  crop  should  be  reaped  directly. 
If  government  for  two  years  longet 
pursued   the  same  course   upon 
which  they  had  entered,  it  woidd 
be  impossible  for  agitators  to  ex« 
cite  disturbances  in  Ireland.     The 
faon.  member  who  spoke  last  said« 
that  nobody  would  carry  capital 
to  Ireland.     Capital  to  a  large 
amount  had,  he  knew,  been  car- 
ried into  that  country,  and  more 
was    about    to   proceed    thither. 
That  capital  would  produce  in- 
dustry, and  industry  would  produce 
tranquillity.     He  opposed  cathohc 
emancipation,  because  in  Ireland 
the  immense  mass  of  the  people 
were  in  an  ignorant  and  degraded 
state,  and  were  entirely  under  the 
influence  of  the  priesthood,  whom 
he  believed  to  be  directed,  in  their 
turn,    by   political    persons   and 
feelings.     The  present  was  thd 
proper  moment  for  the  govenf- 
ment  {o  make  a  stand  against  the 
catholic    claims.     The    cafholioi 
would  not  be  content  with  what 
parliament  would  give  them ;  they 
w(hild  never  be  content  until  they 
obtained   possession  of  suprenMl 
power.     He  bad  no  objection  to 
admit  the  catholics  to  the  privilege 
of  a  silk  gown,  about  whicli  so 
much  had  beeti  said,  but  he  would 
exclude  them  from    the    satred 
circle  of  the  protestant  constiftU- 
tion.  He  dreaded  foreign  ioAu^Kpe 
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by  means  of  the  prileathood  ACtb^ 
on  an  ignorant  population.  He 
had  attentively  considered  the 
evidence  which  had  been  given 
before  the  parliamentary  commit- 
tees, and  was  compelled  to  come 
to  a  conclusion  different  from  that 
to  which  the  honourable  member 
for  Armagh  had  brought  his  mind. 
He  hoped  the  house  would  give 
him  credit  for  entertaining  an 
honest  opinion  on  the  subject 
He  could  declare  from  his  own 
observations,  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  were  perfectly 
indifferent  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  emancipation,  until 
within  the  last  year,  when  they 
were  roused  by  the  exertion9  of 
the  priests.  The  gallant  general 
had  said,  that  he  was  for  carrying 
the  main  body,  and  abandoning 
the  wings — alluding  to  the  catholic 
relief  bill,  and  the  two  measures 
which  were  considered  appendages 
to  it  He  differed  from  the  gallant 
genera],  for  he  felt  it  necessary  to 
resist  the  encroachments  of  the 
main  body,  but  would  use  every 
means  in  his  power  to  promote 
the  success  of  the  wmgs.  He 
believed  that  those  two  measures 
would  do  much  to  promote  the 
tranquillity  of  Ireland.  If  par*- 
liament,  on  the  present  occaaicH^ 
were  to  make  a  firm  stand-*- to 
say,  '^  thus  far  we  will  go,  and  no 
farUier," — the  question  would  be 
set  at  rest  for  ever.  It  would  be 
an  insult  to  the  English  catholics 
to  pass  the  bill  before  the  house; 
it  would,  in  fact,  be  an  acknow*- 
ledgment  that  parliament  had 
yielded  to  the  thxeats  of  the  Irish 
catholics,  what  they  had  never 
been  disposed  to  grant  to  the 
'  loyalty  and  good  conduct  of  their 
Enfflish  brethren. 
Mr.  WUlUm  Banker   tmstad 


thai  hia  aoqnieaceiKe  in  the  motion 
for  going  into  the  committee  wonld 
not  be  misunderstood.  He  did 
so  merely  because  he  thought  tba 
resistance  offered  to  the  bill  should 
be  open  and  manly.  The  third 
reading  was  the  stage  on  which  to 
take  the  sense  of  the  house. 

The  house  then  resolved  itsdf 
into  the  committee,  Mr*  MmoiMuM 
in  the  chair. 

The  bill  having  been  neadv  a 
ffrst  and  second  time, 

The  Speaker  rose,  he  said,  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  com* 
mittee  but  for  a  very  short  time; 
After  die  recent  and  very  elaborate 
discussion  which  this  subject  had 
undergone^  he  very  much  doubted 
whether  any  person  could  say  any 
thing  now  with  regard  to  it,  and 
he  certainly  was  not  prepared  to 
arrogate  to  himself  the  capability 
of  doing  so.  He  waa  perfectly 
aware  that,  accordii^  to  the  strict 
rules  and  forms  of  the  house,  the 
present  stage  of  the  bill  under 
consideration  was  neithev  the  meat 
convenient,  nor  the  most  regakr 
occasion,  for  any  member  to  state 
his  opinion  with  regard  to  it  9  bat 
as  his  opinion  on  the  question  rai* 
mained.  entirely  unchanged,  and  as 
this  was- the  first  opportunity,  and 
perhaps  it  might  be  the  last,  oa 
which  be  should  be  enabled  to  ad- 
dress the.  house  on  the  Meaame^ 
he  trusted  he  mi^t  be  permitted 
to^  say  a  few  words.  Nothings 
theui  which  be  had  heard  or  terni, 
had  relieved  his  mind  from  die 
serious  apprehoisiona  with  whkdi 
it  was  filled  with  regard  to  this 
great,  and,  as  he  thought  ouet 
dangerous  measure.  Having  said 
thus  much,  he  could  assure  the 
committee^  that  he  had  no  amende 
meht  to  propose,  nor  did  he  wiak 
to  press  a  division^  pavticiilarly 
^         .after 
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after  the  opinion  of  the  house  bad 
been  so  decidedly  expressed  on 
that  point.  However  painful  it 
might  be  to  hira  to  differ  from  the 
majority  of  the  house — ^however 
painful  it  might  be  to  his  feelings 
to  differ  from  the  opinions  of  those 
whose  opinions  he  ought  to  re« 
'  spect,  and  on  whose  opinions  he 
in  almost  every  caae  placed  the 
greatest  reliance;  and  above  all, 
notwithstanding  he  felt  that  the 
coarse  he  was  now  pursuing  was 
«  great  evil,  and  to  be  justified 
only  by  the  necessity  of  the  case ; 
still  feeling  that  a  question  of  this 
kind  admitted  of  no  compromise, 
BO  long  as  he  retained  his  con- 
Bcientious  objections  to  the  ques- 
tion of  emancipation,  he  should  be 
ashamed  of  himself  if  he  did  not 
declare  them.  He  hoped  that  the 
committee  would  pardon  him  for 
having  troubled  them  with  these 
few  words.  He  had,  as  he  before 
stated,  no  amendment  to  propose, 
nor  was  he  aware  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  propose  any,  or  to  come 
to  any  division  in  the  committee* 
He  had  been  anxious  not  to  re- 
main silent  with  regard  to  the 
present  bill,  the  only  public  mea- 
sure with  which  he  had  interfered 
since  he  had  had  the  honour  to 
fill  the  chair. 

Sir  H.  Pamell  took  that  oppor- 
tunity of  stating  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Somersetshire,  in  readii^ 
the  oath  taken  by  Roman -catholic 
bishops,  had  omitted  a  -very  im- 
portant passage,  in  which  they 
stated  that  their  relations  with,  the 
■pope  could  in  no  way  shake  their 
obedience  to  the  king  and  royal 
fiunily. 

Mr.  Peel  thought  that  the  40ath 
which  the  catholic  bishops  at  pre- 
sent took  was  highly  objectionsi>ie. 
7he  house  ought  to  have  had  some 


assurance  (bat  it  would  be  modi« 

lied  before  they  pledged  them- 
selves to  grant  provision  for  the 
Roman^^tholic  clergy. 

Sir  H.  ParneU  replied,  that 
what  appeared  to  be  the  objec- 
tionable parte  of  the  oath,  had 
been  explained  to  be  harmless  by 
high  catholic  authorities.  The 
words  mUvo  meo  ordme  were  in- 
troduced into  the  oath  to  separate 
the  spiritual  obedience  which  the 
jQatholics  owed  to  the  pope,  from 
that  which  they  owed  to  their 
sovereign. 

Mr,  Branshy  Cooper  professed 
himself  at  a  loss  to  see  how  any 
good  catholic  could  take  the  oaths 
proposed  at  all.  He  must,  by  so 
doing,  renounce  principles  which 
his  church — or  the  see  of  Rome 
at  least— had  ever  maintained,  and 
still  contended  for. 

Mr,  Veiey  Fitzgerald  said^  that 
the  oath  which  the  hon.  member 
thought  no  good  catholic  could  tal(e, 
was,  in  fact,  the  oath* already  taken 
by  all  the  catholics  in  Ireland. 
Now,  whether  those  catholics  took 
the  oath  with  the  consent  of  the 
see  of  Rome,  or  in  defiance  of 
its  authority,  the  hon.  gentleman 
should  take  his  choice,  and  assume 
the    fact    to    be   which  way    he 


Mr,  Brougham  said,  that  the 
oath  was  required  to  be  taken 
only  by  those  who  were  called  to 
exercise  some  public  function.  If 
they  should  not  undertake  the 
piEce,  th^%  would  be  no  necessity 
of  taking  the  oath.  Some  hon. 
members  objected  to  the  oath  as 
an  insufficient  security,  in  con- 
sequence of  what  was  supposed  to 
be  the  absolving  power  of  the 
pope.  But  he  begged  to  aak^ 
what  other  security  had  thev  at 
present  hut  that  of  au  o^th  ? .  What 

was 
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WM  tliere  to  hinder  bis  leavned 
friend*  Mr.  O'Gamielly  from  coming 
into  the  honse  at  the  present  day 
but  an  oath  ?  There  were  many 
parts  of  Ireland  (he  would  not 
name  them,  lest  he  should  give 
alarm  to  some  of  the  Irish  mem'- 
bers)  where,  if  Mr.  0*Connell 
presented  himself  as  a  candidate, 
his  election  would  be  cenain. 
lliere  were  also  some  places  in 
England  in  whieh,  if  he  presented 
himself,  his  return  would  be  se- 
cure. What  was  it  that  prevented 
hbn,  but  an  oath?  ''Oh,  but," 
said  the  opponents  of  this  biU, 
**  the  pope  may  absolve  him  from 
that  oath.*'  •'  No,"  replied  Mr. 
O'Connell,  ''  I  do  not.faelieve  that 
he  or  any  other  authority  has  that 
powOT,  and  therefore  I  will  stay 
out  of  parliament,  because  I  cannot 
conscientiously  take  it."  Why, 
the  diing  was  quite  plain,  and  he 
did  not  despair  of  making  it  un- 
derstood even  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Bristol.  The  hon.  member, 
however,  and  his  consort  the  mem- 
ber for  Surrey  (Mr.  H.  Sumner), 
who  sailed  together  on  this  ques- 
tion, fired  whole  broadsides  at 
every  kind  of  oaths,  and  yet  turn- 
ed round  and  said  ^s  was  Hot 
sufficiently  strong  as  a  security. 
-  Why,  in  die  name  of  heaven,  or 
he  would  say, — as  perhaps  some- 
thing of  greater  weight  with  those 
who  were  now  so  much  alarmed 
for  the  security  of  the  protestant 
.estabHshment,— in  the  name  of  Dr. 
DuTgenan  himself,  what  security 
eould  they  have  greater  than  that 
which  they  already  possessed? 
What,  he  would  repeat,  prevented 
the  catholic  from  coming  into  parw 
liament  without  the  intervention 
of  any  bill,  but  his  respect  fqr  the 
sanctify  of  an  oath,  and  his  con- 
sequent unwillingness  to  take  one 
18^5. 


from  whidi  he.  knew  he  conUL 
.not  -be  abB<^ved  ?  *  For  his  (Mr. 
Brougham's)  own  part,  he  was 
not  anxious  for  any  oath,  becauae 
he  did  not  believe  any  such  secil^ 
rity  necenary  ;•  but  he  ooosented 
do  an  oath  being  embodied  in  the 
.bill,  because  he  knew  that  he  had 
to  conciliato  prejudices;  asd  if, 
by  allowing  the  oath  to  renudn, 
he  could  make  even  one  convert 
in  this  house  or  in  die  other»  he 
would  consent  to  the  oaths  tvmaiiir 
ing  as  they  now  stood  in  the  niU: 
but  he  did  not  admit  that  they 
were  in  themselves  necessary  to 
the  security  of  the  countny.  He 
concurred  with  what  had  ^llen 
from  the  right  hon.  secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  affairs,  that  no 
force  could  be  required  to  enter 
by  the  door  of  the  consdtiitioii 
unless  it  were  closed.  Let  the 
door  be  o^ned,  and  the  Ibroe 
would  spend  itself. 
.  Mr,  Peel  said,  that  when  they 
relieved  the  catholic  from  taking 
the  oath  of  supremacy,  they  should 
also  consider  die  situation  in  whieh 
they  might  leave  the  conscientious 
prot^tant  with  respect  to  it«-  By 
the  very  fact  of  exonerating  the 
cadiolic  from  the  oath,  an  ad- 
mission was  made  that  the  pope 
had  some  spiritual  supremacy; 
and  yet  the  prot^tant  wouM  stiJl 
.be<  «dled  upon  to  swear  **  that  no 
foreign  prihee,  prdiate,  stote^  or 
potentate,  AolA  or  ought  to  have 
any  power,  pre-emineBoe,  or  autho- 
rity, ecclesiastical  or  temporal,  in 
diese  realms."  Now  how,  after 
an  admission  of  the  spiritual  author 
xity  to  the  Aomanrscatholiiss*  could 
a  protestant  be  called  npOm  to 
-swear  that  it  did  not  exist  ?  j 

Mr.  Plunhett  did  not  think  the 
protestants  would  be  in  a  worse 
situation  after  the  passing  of  this 
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bill  than  they  were  befinre  it»  with 
respect  to  the  okifa  of  supremacy^ 
Why,  his  right  hoo.  friend  knew — 
every  body  Juiew-^4hat  die  pope 
-dUL  at  the  preaent  moment  etevcise 
JOS  jwthority-t-a'  spiritual  authority 
in-  thi^  country.  But  dwse  .who 
took  die  oadi  denying  any  such 
autborityy  did  to  with  great  saifety, 
.benuae  diey  meant  it,  and  the 
oath  meant  no  more  dian  that  no 
«ftch  authoxityor  control  existed 
otver  the  person  tddng  St*  If  the 
oath  was  intended  to  oonivey  that 
no  such  authority  existed  an^ 
where  in  diia  ooontry,  dien  m 
those  who  swore  that,  must  swear 
to  what  was  false.  If,  however 
Ins  right  honourable  friend  wished 
to  have  a  bilf  to  relieve  the  tedder 
oonscienoes  of  any  individuals  widi 
respect  to  the  oadii  he  should  have 
no  ol]jection  whatever  to  such  a 
course  as  a  distinct  measure. 

ilfr.  Peel  did  not  consider  the 
exptanation  of  his  right  hon.  and 
learned  friend  satis&fSory.  It  was 
true  in  one  sense,  the  situation  of 
the  protestant  would  not  be  w<Hrse 
than  at  present^' if  this  bill  should 
pass;  hut  in  another  it  wouM, 
because  by  this  bill,  the  spiritual 
audiority  of  the  pope  would,  to  a 
oerfnin  extent,  be  legaltaed,  which 
it  was  not  at  the  present  moment. 
We  were  now  ab<Nit  to  grant  sala^ 
ries  to  Roman-cadiolic  archhUiops 
and  bish<^,  which  would  be  re^ 
cognising  the  catholic  chmrdi  as 
lewdly  estaUisiied,  which  it  was 
not  St  present. 

Mr.  Brougham  observed,  that 
after  fhe  aUe  statement:,  df  his 
fi^t  hon.  and  leanied  in^nd  (Mt« 
Phmkect),  he  should  despair  of 
convindi^  the  right  ^hon«  gentle*- 
man  opposile;  but  still  he  could 
not  avoid  Siting  a  few  words.  If 
the  oidi  of  siiprsmacy  was  to  he 


understood  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  right  lion,  gentleman  took  it, 
no  man  could  swear  it  without 
swearing  £dsdy,  because  no  man 
could  deny  diat  the  pope  had  a 
s|nritual  authority  recognised  in 
-this  country  by  a  large  portion  of 
6mr  fellow-subjects.  He  had  taken 
the'oath,and  he  did  it  safely*  He 
swore,  not  that  die  pope  had  not 
some  authority  over  many  of  his 
(Mr.  Broufi^am's)  fellow-subjects, 
but  that  he  had  not  any  over  him, 
or  those  who  dmught  with  him. 
But  the  right  hon.  gentleman  said, 
that  we  luul  not  hitherto  recog^ 
aised  the  Roman^cadKdie  estab- 
Ushment;  but  was  it  recollected 
that  the  gefvemment  paid  for  the 
education  of  Roman -catholic 
priestB,  who  were  commissioiied 
by  the  .popef — that  was  a  recog- 
nition of  the  eathoKc  church  u 
great  as  that  now  proposed,  snd 
yet  he  had  not  heard  of  aay  maa 
^ho  had  vomited  feridi  the  oalh 
of  sn^nemacy  in  consequence. 

Afr.  Peej  did  not  admit  that  the 
catholic  bJsh^  were  recognised 
in  their  brclatical  capacity.  Th^ 
were  called  most  reverend,  snd 
right  reverend ;  but  their  titles  m 
archbishops  and  bishops  was  not 
admitted. 

Sir  /.  Newport  asked  why  were 
die  titles  <«most  reverend"  snd 
''right  reverend"  given  to  the 
eadmKe  arohbishopa  and  bishops, 
if  not  to  distinguish  their  rank  from 
that  of  die  other  orders  of  cadKH 
lie  priestliood.  The  time  wai, 
when  catholic  priesu  were  hunted 
dbwn  wherever  theyw^re  found 
in.  this  oonatry.  That  dme  wss 
4WW  gone  byfer  ever.  Was  it 
iDtended  to  r^4enact  those  penal 
Isiws,  and  reduce  the  catholic  prieat 
t» his  former  state?  Ifndt,wl7 
deny  Aht  catholic  hiscasGhy  that 
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r^ik  to  which  tbey  wQr^Jbjr  cardie 
nation  entided  ?  He  thought  that 
wl^en  his  present  Migesty  waa  adt 
viaed  hy  hia  miniaters  to  :receiva 
the  catholic  bishops,  and  did  ro- 
eeive  them,  at  hia  tevee  in  Irehnd» 
that  he  fully  recognized  them  as 
such,  and  that  it  was  not  quitd 
decent  in  a  rainister  of  th#  qrown 
now  to  deny  that  which  bis  aove^ 
reign  had  publicly  ackooMedged* 

Mfr  P^el  said  he  ^i^aa  ku>t  jre* 
ciariag  to  the,  subjects  which  thi^ 
hoa.member  had  introduced,  not 
had  he.  any  wish  to  proscribe  the 
catholic  clergy. ;  AiU  be  contended 
&r  was,  that  they  ivere  now  about 
to  make  an  alti^ration  inc^sistent 
with  the  existing  la^^.  and  that 
s^tfpe  other  law,  would  be  reared 
to  reconofle  the  oath  of  supremacy 
to  the  conscientious  feelings  of 
many  individuals. 

The  next  clause  provided  that 
no  catholic  should  be  eli|^l^  to 
be  loi4-lieutenant  or  lordndeputy 
in  Ireland. 

.  Aff.  RoberUfm-  spoke  at  some 
length  agauist  the  bill.  He  CQUr 
duded  by  propcwing  that  there  bte 
add(ed,  aa  4n  amendn^nt  to  this 
^iaxiaey  ^^  following  words  .'-r-"  esr 
of  being  returned  a%  nyen^er  to 
a^rye  in  parliament  for  any  of  the 
linivereities  in  that  part;  of  Great 
Britain  called  England  and  &ot* 
land." 

The  amendment  waa  negatived 
without  a  division. 
.  The  Ch^ippULn  theU'  jput  the 
e)aii9^ 'Co^^iung  ih^  rfig^lationa 
wMch  are  decvocd  ^^ess^ry  touchr 
ing  the  appointmePit.  of  bVhw 
a9d  deiMO^  of  the  iloman^cafthplMi 
church  in  Irelandf.and  the  j^om- 
BMssion  which  is  tp  isfu0  to  RomaflH 
ev^Ebolic  )^ops«. .; 

m  ain9ti4«eni;:jto  prppea^  vpeti 


this  clause.  After  reading  the 
following  woids  of  the  -  clause  j 
^*  And  whereas  .it  is  expedient 
that  auch  .{weoautions  should  be 
taken,  in  respect '  of  persona  in 
holy  orders  jprofiMsing  the:Boman-9 
catbohc  religion,  who  may  at  any 
time  thereafter  be  elected,  nomir 
nated)  or  appointed: to  the  exeK* 
cise  or  discharge  of :  episcopal 
dntiea  or  fnnctioaa  in  the  .Roman^• 
calhoUo  <church  in  .Ireland,* ion  io 
tl^e  dutiea'or  Unctions,  iof  *  dean 
in  the  aaid  i^hurch,  as.that  no  auafa 
person,  shall  at  anyiltime  heread'tctf 
aesttmr  die  exdrciie.or  discharge 
of  any  such  duties  as  .functiona 
#itfain  the' united  kingdanvorany 
p^rt)  thereof,  :whoae  loyidty  and 
|>eaceahle.  conduct  shall  not  have 
been,  previoiisly  asoertained^  as 
hereinafter  provided") — ^he  said  hfe 
wished  to  add  to  them  these  words  2 
^'  And  whereas,  it  is  fit  and  ret 
quisite  to  regulate  die  mter^oourse 
between  the  su^eota  of  this  realm 
and  the  see  of  nomtipe  it  therd-r 
foi^  enaieted,  thab>itahall.and!o»Ay 
be  lawful  for.  hia  Maje^ty»  hs^ 
heirs  and  successors,  by  tw»'aGv»t 
ral  commiasionsitobeissnedund^f 
the  gneat  aeal  of .  Ireland^  to  nomit 
Hate*  and  appoint  sueh. persona. in 
holy*  orders  proteitaing  l£cl  Romant 
cbthbli^  areligion,.  and>  exescisiog 
episcootd  duties  or  £in6dops.  in 
Irdand,  aa  his  Mi^esty,  hia.heini 
artd  suecessors.aluill  ihdnk .fit  to 
be  commissioiiers  under,  the.  aot 
£01  thef  jtwo^  puiposes  befive  «en^ 
tioned,,  and  that  the<  pecson  fimt 
nan]ied  in  the  said/,  codimisaioils 
should  he  the  ]^rcbidebtdbet)ao&? 
The  kimedigeatkinad  add,  Aat 
al  he.had  before  stated  thcgrbnodf 
onvwhi<^  he..recottiii)ended< these 
sfieudtitfs^  Jie  should  not  noW  pre^ 
tend  tp  vqpeat  tHexxi.  The  objee* 
tipn.tothis  measMre  wa%  that  bgf 
c  c  2  ^agreeinff 
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agreeing  to  it  the  home  would 
legalize  the  spiritual  authority  of 
the  pope.  He  asserted  that  the 
house  would  do  no  such  thing :  it 
would  merely  regulate  the  exist- 
ence of  that  which  had  existed  for 
inany  years^  in  spite  of  its  enact- 
ments. That  the  pope  had  spi- 
ritual authority  in  this  country 
could  not  be  contradicted.  For 
instance,  if  the  pope  were  to  or- 
dain hitn  a  priest,  and  the  king 
were  to  appoint  him  to  the  bishop- 
ric of  Durham — one  of  the  most 
lucrative  appointments,  by  the  by, 
in  his  gifts,  and  the  best  trade  of 
all  now  going— he  would  be  en- 
tided  to  become  a  bishop  per  sal- 
ItMR,  and  would  not  require  ordi- 
nation from  any  person  qualified 
to  confer  it  in  the  English  church. 
As  a  proof  that  he  was  not  indulg- 
ing in  mere  idle  assertion  upon 
this  point,  he  would  remind  the 
house  of  a  case  of  recent  occur- 
rence in  Ireland.  Dr.  O'Beirne, 
the  late  protestant  bishop  of 
]|f  eath,  was  originally  ordained  a 
priest  by  the  pope  at  Rome.  He 
was  then  a  cadiolic,  but  afterwards 
becoming  a  protestant,  he  was 
made  a  bishop  without  any  far- 
thw  ordination.  He  would  oier 
no  further  argument  in  addi- 
tion to  those  which  he  had  al- 
ready advanced  on  the  subject  of 
aecurities.  He  saw  no  danger, 
and  therefore  could  not  admit  the 
necessity  of  securities.  He  was, 
however,  willing  to  grant  them,  in 
order  to  obtaSi  the  support  of 
those  who  were  not  wOCuiig  to 
aooede  to  the  bill  wtdioot  securi- 
tieB,  He  believed  that  the  pro- 
posed securitiefl  were  perfectly 
amocent,  and  he  was  nearly  ^t^ 
tain  that  they  were  utterly  meffi^ 
cacious.  He  had  therefore^  upon 
{windq^ef  >bo    objeetion  to  urge 


agmnst  them ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  mther  anxious  to  concede 
them,  in  the  hope  that  ihey 
might  be  of  some  utility  in  allay- 
ing the  rancour  of  religious  ani- 
mosity. 'Hie  learned  gentleman 
then  placed  his  amendment  in  the 
hands  of  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Peel  daid,  that  as  the  an- 
thority  of  Bishop  Horsley  had 
been  referred  to  in  the  course  of 
the  debate,  he  could  wish  that 
hon.  gendemen  would  refer  to  the 
reverend  bishop's  speech  for  the 
arguments  contained  in  it.  The 
reverend  prelate  drew  a  disdnc- 
don  between  the  ditiferent  autho- 
rides  exercised  by  the  pope  at 
Rome,  which  well  deserved  the 
atteadon  of  the  house.  He  ad- 
mitted the  pope  was  bishop  of 
Rome,  en<t  that  he  had  liberty  to 
confer  degrees  within  his  own 
jurisdiction;  but  he  denied  that 
the  pope  had  any  liberty  to  do  so 
in  this  country,  and  upon  that  priiv* 
ciple  refused  to  remove  the  dia^ 
abilides  under  i^ich  the  Roman- 
catholics  laboured.  He  would 
only  say  a  few  words  on  the  pro- 
visions which  this  clause  intro- 
duced into  the  bill.  Re  declared, 
with  the  utmost  candour,  that  it 
would  be  a  great  satisfkcdon  to 
his  mind  if  t^  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  would  leaye  these  pro- 
visions entirely  out  of  the  bill. 
He  made  that  declaradon,  not  with 
any  sinister  intendoa  of  thereby 
defeating  the  bill,  but  from  a  full 
conviction  that  such  provisions 
were  worse  than  nugatory.  No 
objection  whidi  he  felt  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  catholic  disabflitiai 
would  be  removed  by  theexiat- 
enoeof  such  tecurides.  lliey  wewf 
verv  different  from  those  whidr 
lata  fonberly  been  proposed  by  his 
right  hoii.:flrteid  thb.  secretary  of 
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state  for  foreign  affiitrs ;  and  such 
as  they  were,  they  were  disclainied 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  geiit.  op* 
posite,  who  said  that  they  did  not 
come  firom  him,  but  were  framed 
out  of  pure  deference  to  the  scni* 
les  of  those  gentlemen  with  whom 
e  (Mr.  Peel)  had  the  honour  oi 
acting.  It  was  remarked  hy  the 
fabulist,  that 

**  The  child,  whom  many  ikthen  share. 
But  teldora  bouts  a  fiuher's  care  ;** 

and  his  remark  seemed  verified  in 
the  present  instance.  This  clause 
appeared  to  have  no  legitimate 
father.  The  hon.  and  learned 
member  disclaimed  the  securities 
it  contained ;  and  he  was  obliged 
to  follow  his  example.  They  were 
not  required,  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  said,  by  the  catholics ; 
and  he  would  add,  that  tliey  were 
nor  all  wanted  by  the  protestants.  ^ 
If  any  gentleman  would  get  up 
and  say  that  these  securities  would 
be  efiectual  securities  to  the  pro- 
testant  church  in  Ireland,  he  would 
wave  the  objection  which  he  now 
felt  to  them ;  but  if  no  person 
should  be  found  anxious  to  sup- 
port them,  he  hoped  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  would  con- 
sider whether  the  bill  would  not 
be  better  calculated  to  conciliate 
the  people  of  Ireland  without  these 
securities,  than  it  would  be  with 
tbem«  He  objected  to  them  on 
this  ground — that  they  imposed 
on  the  crown  an  obligation  to  ap- 
point two  permanent  commissions, 
composed  exclusively  of  ecde- 
siastics.  Besides,'  they  provided 
that  if  the  bull,  dispensation,  or 
•other  document  received  from 
Rome  w^e  of  an  innocent  nature, 
it  should  be  sent  to  the  parties  to 
whom  it  was  directed,  but  did  not 
•piovide  ibr  what  was  to  be  done 
With  it)  in  case  it  should  appear 


to  be  of  a  dangerous  description. 
There  was  likewise  no  penalty  at- 
tached to  any  bishop  who  should 
exercise  episcopal  functions  with- 
out having  received  such  a  cer- 
tificate as  was  mentioned  in  the 
present  clause.  Add  to  this,  that 
no  commissioner  would  like  to 
impeach  of  disloyalty  a  man  who 
had  not  been  convicted  of  some 
disloyal  act.  There  was  nothing 
more  vague  than  the  ideas  attach- 
ed to  the  words  loyal  and  disloyal ; 
and  he  would  therefore  wish  to 
know  what  construction  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  intended 
to  put  upon  them? 

Mr,  Plunkett  said,  that  he  should 
have  no  objection  to  throwing  these, 
securities  overboard,  if  by  so  doing 
he  could  ensure  the  company  of  his 
right  honourable  friend  to  th6  con- 
clusion of  his  voyage ;  but  as  he 
could  not  flatter  himself  with  a 
hope  of  such  a  consummation,  and 
as  he  knew  that  the  abandonment 
of  these  securities  woidd  deprive 
him  of  the  support  of  several  of 
the  crew  with  whom  he  was  then 
embarked,  he  felt  bound  to.  keep 
them  at  all  basards.  For  his  own 
part,  he  thought  these  securities 
to  be  effectual  securities,  and  to  be 
highly  essential  to  the  success  of 
the  bill.  Still,  if  be  deemed  them 
as  useless  as  he  believed  diem  to 
be  serviceable,  he  would  abide  by 
them  for  two  reasons — first,  he^ 
cause  they  tended  to  make  the  bill 
more  likely  to  succecid;  and  se- 
condly, because  they  tended  to 
conciliate  towards  it  iheprotestanbi 
feeling  of  the  country.  In  spite  of 
tlie  taunts  of  his  right  hon.  friend 
that  these  securities  had  not  the 
good  fortune  to  possess  a  falher» 
he  would  avow  that  he  was  tbe 
person  on  whom  this  bantling  had 
a  right  for  support.  When  he 
recollected 
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recollected  that  all  fonner  securi- 
ties bad  been  similar  in  nature  to 
tbe  present,  and  especially  those 
which  considered  oaths  and  com- 
missions as  adnttssible,  he  codd 
have  no  reason  to  disown  his  con- 
nexion with  it.  Indeed,  he  saw  a 
strong  necessity  for  granting  these 
securities  in  the  fact  that  they 
recognized,  for  the  first  time,  the 
admissibility  of  catholics  to  the 
privileges  of  the  constitution.  It 
was  also  known  that  catholics  lived 
under  the  spiritual  controiil  of  their 
^iests^were  influenced  by  it  to  a 
certain  degree  in  their  political  con- 
duct, and  were,  by  means  of  their 
piests,  in  constant  connexion  with 
the  court  of  Rome.  He  held  it  to 
be  no  inconsiderable  security,  that 
when  the  people  were  so  much  un- 
der die  influence  of  theiy  priest- 
hood, that  priesthood  should  be 
brought  into  connexion  with  the 
state,  and  should  give  to  it  full  as- 
surance of  its  peaceful  and  loyal 
behaviouir.  As  to  the  objection 
that  loyalty  was  a  vague  term, 
which  meant  every  thing  and  no- 
thing, he  would  merely  reply  that 
it  was  an  objection  which  might 
have  had  some  weight,  supposing 
they  had  been  framing  an  act  of 
parliament  to  punish  a  want  of 
loyalty.  In  that  case  it'  might 
have  been  necessary  to  define 
clearly  the  meaning  of  loyalty  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  extent  of 
crime  which  was  concealed  under 
a  want  of  it;  but  in  the  present 
cUse,  no  suchniceness  of  language 
*was  required ;  it  was  only  neces- 
sary that  the  commissioners  should 
certify  whether  the  candidate  for 
preferment  was  what  in  common 
parlance  was  called  a  loyal  or  a 
disloyal  man.  He  admitted  that 
^e  securities  of  the  present  biH 
were  not  the  same  with  those  of 


the  bili  which  he  had  introduced  in 
1821.  By  the  bill  of  18121,  the 
commission  was  to  consist  of  cer- 
tain prelates,  certain  laymen,  and 
certain  ministera'  of  the  crown.  By 
the  present  bill,  no  layman,  nor 
minister  of  the  crowut  would  be 
admitted  into  it,  but  it  would  con- 
sist exclusively  of  Roman-catholic 
prelates.  He  considered  the  se^ 
cuxity  of  the.  present  biU  to  be 
equally  good  with  the  securities  of 
the  bill  of  18121.  He  should  not 
have  su^ested  any  change  in  thoae 
securities,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
this  reason.  He  thought  it  his 
duty  to  furnish  the  committee  with 
such  measures  as  would  be  thank-r 
fully  received  by  the  catholic  po- 
pulation ;  and  he  was  inlbrqied,  on 
good  authority,  that  to  a  commis- 
sion of  this  nature  no  part  of  it 
would  object.  It  was  no  alight 
recommendation  of  this  bill  to  say* 
that  it  was  a  measure  which,  in  the 
present'  critical  state  of  Ireland* 
was  calculated  to  give  immediate 
and  universal  satisfaction  in. that 
country*  He  did  not  propose  tiua 
species  of  ifecurity  toguai^  against 
the  supposition  that  the  Romiob-ca- 
lics  were  bad  subjects.  The  Roman* 
catholics  were  like  other  subjects; 
if  they  committed  crimes  against 
the  state,  they  were  liaUe  to  pu<^ 
nishment  by  the  ordinary  laws  of 
the  country.  The  dangers  againat 
which  the  house  had  to  guard  weoe 
those  which  arose  from  the  catlxH 
lies  being  contradistinguished  in 
several  respiectiB  from  the  odier 
subjects  of  the  realm.  He  took 
it  for  granted  that  the  Roman*«a.- 
tholic  prelates  were  good  subjects 
— were  honest  men-*-weffe  persons 
whose  oaths  could  he  relied  en; 
and  if  that  were  admitted,  he  woidd 
ask  whether  it  was  not  a  gnsat  se- 
curity that  the  crown  should,  he 
^  allowed 
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aUowed  to  sdect  £mr  ifkGvMJiiak 
firom  thek  body,  from  tinae  to 
time^  by  whose  certificate  it  could 
be  assured  that  every  person  eiH 
loUed  into  their  number  was  a 
loyal  subject,  and  not  only  that 
he  was  a  loyal  subject,  but  that 
this  nomiioation  had  been  domestic, 
and  had  not  proceeded  from  the 
pope,  or  from  any  ibreign  pqwer. 
Domestic  nomination  had  been 
considered,  from  the  oommenoe" 
ment  of  these  discussions,  as  a 
security  equal  to  a  direct  veto  on 
the  part  of  tie  croirn*  The  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  were  ready  ta  grant 
domes^  nomination  without  a 
murmur,,  whereas  the  veio  could 
not  have  been  given  to  the  crown 
without  great  difficult,  and  per- 
haps not  without  jentering  into  an 
express  eoncaifdat  With  die  popeb 
In  conclusion,  the  learned  ganUe- 
man  said,  that  even  if  the  question 
of  catholic  emancqmtidn  could  not 
be  carried,  he  should  consider  aii 
arrangement  of  this  nature  to  be 
highly  essential  to  the  security  of 
the  empire,  and  to  the  tranquillity 
of  Ireland. 

The  original  clause  was  agreed  to. 

Several  other  clauses  were  then- 
agreed  to  without  debate.  Upon 
that  respecting  the  oath  to  be 
taken  by  the  ecclesiastical  com*, 
mission, 

•  Mr.  Peel  complained  that.it  Had. 
no  Inference  to  Uie  English  catho* 
lie  ecclesiastics,  who  wore  really 
more  dependent  oti  the  pope  dian 
the  Irish. 

Mr,  PhmkeU  was  really  at  a  loss, 
to  see  what  dan^  could  be  appre*- 
hended  from  the  catholic  hierarchy 
in  England. 

Mr.  Brougham  concurred  in  this 
view  of  the  absence  of  all  danger 
from  such,  a  body. 

•  Upon  the  clause  for  regulating 


the  receptbn  of  bulls  f^nom  the 
church  of  Rome-,,  being  agreed  to^ 
the  house  resmned.  The  report 
was  brought  up,  received,,  and 
ofrdered  io  be  taken  into  fiirdier 
consideration  on  Monday  'next 
The  biH  was  ordered  to  be jprihted, 
and  read  a  third  time  on  Tuesday 
next— a  reservation  being  eiqpress* 
ly  made,  that  on  either  of  those 
occasions  the  dpponents  of  the  bill 
should  be  at  liberty  to  take  their 
ground  against  the  same,  as  if  the 
question  should  be  upon  the  bring- 
ing up  the  report. 

The  other  orders  of  the  day  were 
disposed  of,  and  the  house  adjourn- 
ed at  one  o'clock. 

Hau9e  of  Comtnoru^  Maf  10. — 
On  the  motion  of  3fr.  Curwen^  the 
order  of  the  day  for  the'  third 
reading  of  the  Roman-<C8tholic  re- 
lief  biU  was  read.  . 

On  the  question  that  die  bill 
be  read  a  third  time, 

Mr.  Curtven  rose  to  declare  biar 
opinion  to  be  in  favour  of  the 
measure. 

Sir  B.  InffUs  said,  duit  die 
ground  on  which  it  was  attempted* 
to  pass  the  bill  before  the  bonsey 
waa,  that  the  Roman-catholie  re^^ 
ligion  had  changed  its  character«-w 
that  it  no  longer  possessed  tha 
same  intejerant, ;  tyrannical,  and 
perseoutiBl^  spirit  .which  distin* 
guished.  it'  in  former  d«yB.  It 
would  be  his  duty  to  attempt!  tcr 
prove. thet  this  aigdmcalt,  whidt 
the  £rienda  of  the;  •cath^cs  'i»> 
boldly  advanced,  had  no.foimdaT. 
tion  in.fitct^  and  that  the^chnreh 
of  Rome  was  dot 'only  utidiatiged' 
but  unchangeable^  He  would  &rat 
beg  leave  to  directs  die  atefidont 
of  the  house  to  the  int(^ranca 
which  that  church  ■  exhibited  )witli' 
respect  to  literature^ ;  Had  it  not 
prctoited  the  productions  of  all 
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the  masterotnidds  which  had  ap- 
peared since  the  reforniatioii  ? 
The  house,  he  trusted,  would  par- 
don him .  for  quoting  from  a  vo^ 
hime  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
containing  a  list  of  works  which 
had  been  prohibited  by  the  Roman- 
cathoHc  church.  First  of  all  was 
the  works  of  the  great  Bacon. 
The  date  of  their  prohibition  was 
ld69.  Let  not  the  house  suppose, 
however,  that  he  intended  to  bring 
forward  only  ancient  facts ;  the 
mrohibition  was  renewed  in  1819. 
Fifty  years  hence,  perhaps,  the 
names  of  Dugald  Stewart  and 
Paley  would  be  associated  with 
that  of  Bacon,  and  placed  under 
the  ban  •  of  the  Romish  church. 
'*  Locke's  Essays  on  Human  Un- 
derstanding" was  another  pro« 
scribed  work;  so  also  was  the 
"  Paradise  Lost"  of  Milton,  and 
Alberoini's  work  on  the  "  New- 
tonian Philosophy."  Was  the 
spirit  which  dictated  the  prohi- 
bition of  these  books  one  of  the 
facts  on  which  the  supporters  of 
the  bill  before  the  house  relied,  as 
proving  a  change  in  the  feelings 
of  the  catholic  church  ?  Grotius, 
de  jure  BelU,  and  Puffendorf, 
were  likewise  placed  under  pro- 
scription :  in  fact,  as  he  had  be- 
Ibre  said,  the  works  of  almost 
every  master-mind  which  had  ap- 
peared since  the  reformation  were 
to  be  found  in  the  black-book  of 
die  catholic  church.  In  the  course 
of  the  debate  on  this  question,  re- 
ference had  been  made  to  Fenelon, 
Pascal,  and  Quesncl ;  and  an  hon. 
member  had  asked  whether  that 
church  could  be  bad  to  which  such 
men  belonged  ?  His  reply  to  that 
question  was,  that  those  eminent 
men  did  not  belong  to  the  catholic 
churdi,  for  their  works  were  set 
down  in  the  prohibited  list    How 


it  could  be  contended  that  tata 
represented  the  catholic  church, 
when  that  very  church  proscribed 
their  works,  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
conceive.  He  would  now  state  a 
very  material  fact  connected  with 
this  part  of  the  subject.  Not  only 
were  all  Bibles  printed  in  the 
vernacular  tongue  of  the  south  of 
Europe  prohibited,  but  the  New 
Testament  was  also  given  up  to 
the  Inquisition.  It  was  said  with  • 
respect  to  these  books,,  irte  qwtque 
audiuti  ami  legercj  avt  emere  tub 
pcenam.  After  he  had  stated  these 
&ct8,  he  thought  that  the  measure 
before  the  house,  let  it  be  support^ 
ed  on  what  ground  it  might,  oould 
not  be  on  that  of  a  change  having 
taken  place  in  the  spirit  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  *  The  late  pope 
was  one  of  the  most  protestant 
popes,  if  he  mig^t  be  allowed  the 
phrase,  that  Europe  ever  saw.  An 
hon.  member  of  that  house  had 
described  him  as  one  of  the  best 
of  protestants ;  yet  what  had  been 
the  conduct  of  that  man,  who  owed 
his  personal  gratitude  to  the  Bri- 
tish nation  for  the  restoration  of  the 
works  of  art  to  his  capital?  Jte 
was  so  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Romish  religion,  that  when  the 
English  residents  a  Rome — he 
spoke  in  the  presence  of  many 
gentlemen  who  had  been  at  Romei 
and  could  correct  him  if  he  *  mis- 
stated any  point — applied  to  him 
for  leave  to  have  a  chapel  in 
which  they  might  attend  to  their 
own  mode  of  worship,  he  refused 
to  allow  it.  They  were  certainly 
permitted  to  attend  to  their  wor- 
ship in  the  drawing-room  of  one 
of  their  countrymen ;  but  not  only 
was  there  no  external  evidence  of 
the  protestant  relision,  but  it  was 
by  connivance  only  that  it  was 
practised.  If  the  right  hon.  se- 
cretary 
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tt^tktf  for  fiMreign  afTairs  had  been 
Sn  hia  place,  he  would  have  asked 
him  whether  there  waa  not  in  the 
Tecorda  of  his  office,  a  memorial 
from  the  English  at  Rome,  re- 
quiring his  interference  with  the 
papal  goyemment,  to  procure  for 
the  protestants  at  Rome  a  burial- 
place.  When  he  was  at  Rome, 
the  phice  in  which  protestants 
were  permitted  to  cast  their  dead 
had  no  wall  or  fence  to  protect  iti 
When  the  late  pope  was  a  pri- 
soner in  FVance,  Napoleon  asked 
him  to  tolerate  all  religions:  the 
answer  which  he  gave  should 
never  be  forgotten  by  the  protes- 
tants. His  answer  was  contained 
in  a  circular  letter  to  the  cardinals, 
and  was  to  this  effect : — **  It  was 
demanded  that  every  mode  of 
worship  should  be  free,  but  we 
have  rejected  the  proposition  as 
contrary  to  the  tenets  of  the  ca- 
tholic religiorf,  the  tranquillity  of 
states,  and  the  tranquillity  and 
happiness  of  life.**  The  same 
pope,  in  an  encyclical  letter  to 
the  bishops,  said,  in  reference  to 
a  proposed  union  of  the  catholic 
with  the  protestant  religion,  "  As 
well  might  we  unite  Christ  with 
Belial."  Were  these  fiicts  any 
evidence  that  the  church  of  Rome 
had  changed  with  the  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  in- 
tellectual character  of  the  ase  ? 
lit  was  true  that  the  physical 
power  of  the  church  of  Rome  was 
less  than  formerly,  but  its  dispo- 
sition to  exercise  spiritual  and 
intellectual  tyranny  was  as  strong 
and  vigorous  as  ever.  We  had 
bound  the  strong  man;  but  his 
spirit  was  still  stirring  within 
him;  and  let  us  beware  how  we 
admitted  him  into  the  temple  of 
die  constitution,  lest  he  should 
burst  his  bonds,  puQ  down  the 


Ikbric,  and  involve  himself  and 
us  in  common  destruction.  What 
was  the  first  act  Of  the  late*  Cortes 
of  Spain,  when  they  were  taking 
so  much  care  to  preserve  their 
own  civil  rights  ?  They  declared 
that  the  only  religion  of  the  state 
was  the  holy  Roman-catholic 
apostolic  religion,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  protect  it  by  wise 
and  just  laws,  and  that  the  exer- 
cise of  any  other  was  prohibited. 
The  deputies  to  the  Cortes  swore 
to  preserve  that  religion  inviolate. 
In  the  new  state  of  Mexico,  and 
in  Belghim,  the  same  intolerant 
spirit  prevailed  ;  and  the  first. act 
of  the  Sardinian  government,  on 
its  restoration,  was  to  restore  the 
did  intolerant  laws  on  the  subject 
of  religion.  The  evidence  which 
had  been  given  before  the  com-^ 
mittee,  and  on  which  it  was 
attempted  to  found  the  argument 
of  a  change  in  the  catholic  reli- 
gion, was  in  his  opinion  fallacious. 
He  was  sure  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Winchelsea, 
or  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Peterborough,  would  not  ven« 
ture  to  appeal  to  a  jury  on  such 
evidence.  The  evidence  of  Dr. 
Doyle  was  totally  inconsistent  with 
the  opinions  contained  in  his  let- 
ters signed  <'  J.  K.  L."  If  he  had 
g'ven  such  evidence  in  a  court  of 
w,  it  would  have  been  the  duty 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Winchelsea  to  ask  whether  he 
had  not,  at  another  time  and  in 
another  place,  said  directly  the 
contrary  of  what  he  was  then 
stating.  The  hon.  member  here 
contrasted  several  passages  of  the 
evidence  of  Dr.  Doyle  and  Mr. 
O'Connell  with  the  writings  and 
speeches  of  those  gendemen,  to 
show  that  the  opinions  contained 
in  the  one  and  the  other  were 
bconsiatent. 
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inconsistent.  He  believed  that 
emancipation  was  comparatiyely 
an  object  of  no  desire  to  those  in 
whose  name  it  had  been  so  long 
and  so  clamorously  called  for. 
He  founded  his  opinion  on  the 
testimony  of  those  who  had  often 
represented  themselves  as  the 
friends  of  the  people.  The  house 
would  probably  recollect  the  tes- 
timony which  was  given  by  Dr. 
M'Nevin  before  a  parliamentary 
committee  in  1798,  He  was 
asked  by  a  noble  lord,  who  at  the 
time  held  a  pen  in  his  hand,  *'  Do 
the  people  of  Ireland  care  the 
value  of  this  pen,  or  the  drpp  of 
ink  which  it  contains^  for  catholic 
emancipation  ?"  His  answer  was, 
"  No."  It  might  be  said  that  thjs 
was  a  leading  question  ;  and  here, 
by  the  by,  he  must  declare^  that 
never  in  his  Hie  did  he  read  more 
leading  questions  than  tliose  which 
bad.  been  put  in  the  committee 
up  stairs  ;  but  what  said  Emm^ti 
who  was  no  mean  authority .  in 
Ireland,  in  17^8,  before  the  ex-» 
plosion  ?  He  said,  **  I  consider 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  do  not 
care  a  farthing  for  catholic  eman* 
cipatton ;  nor  did  they  care  more 
for  reform,  until  they  were  told 
that  it  would  lead  to  other  objects^ 
of  which  one  was  the  abolition  of 
tithes."  Oliver  Bond  was  ex- 
amined  at  the  same  tune ;  and  he 
said,  in  answer  to  a  question  which 
was  proposed  relative  to  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Society  of  United 
Irishmen,  '*  The  Society  of  United 
Irishmen  was  instituted  in  1791» 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  re- 
form: the  question  of  emanci- 
pation was  a  mere  pretence."  He 
was  asked,  "Do  you  diink  the 
mass  of  the  people  of  Ireland  care 
about  reform  ?"  His  reply  was^ 
"  No ;    but  those  who  think  for 


tbem  do."  He  beUeyed  tliat  tiie 
ease  was  much  the  same  at  the 
present  day.  The  bill,  if  it  were 
passed  to-mprrow,  would  not,  he 
believed,  satisfy  those  persons  who 
disinterestedly  took  upon  them- 
selves to  think  ibr  the  people  of 
Ireland.  Our  whole  eonstituuon 
was  a  system  of  e:tc]uBion.  Power 
was  regulated  in  this  country  by 
age,  sex,  and  property;  and  hie 
thought  that  we  had  as  much 
right  to  look  to  opinion  in  the 
administration  of  our  mixed  con- 
stitution, as  to  age,  seii,  or  pro* 
perty.  The  bon.  member  con- 
cluded by  saying  that  he  would 
vote  against  die  bill. 

Mr.  Horace  Ttnsi  took  it  to 
be  unnecessary  to  attempt  at  this 
time  of  day  to  interest  the  feelingv 
of  the  bouse  in  .&vour  of  the 
catholics;  the  tme  course  waSt 
if  possible,  to  convince  those  gen- 
tlemen who  opposed  them,  that 
all  they,  demanded  might  be  ocm* 
ceded,  without  either  danger  of 
confequence  or  infi>ingement  upon 
the  cpnstitutii^n.  The  statute  of 
Charles  II.,  which .  was  tlie  act 
diat  excluded  catholics  from  the 
legblatMre,  if  faoo.  roemberiB  would 
attend  to  the  precise  expt^saion 
of  it,  became  very  important  upon 
this  point*  The  preamble  of  diat 
statute  ran  thus :— '*  That,  wbtM^^M 
divers  good,  laws  ag^imlt  papiite 
and  popery  had  failed  of  their 
effect,  owing  to  the  cadiolics  hav- 
ing bUII  access  4)o,  and  influence 
at,  court;  therefore  it  should  be 
enacted,"  &c»  &&,  going  on  to 
provide  that  they  should  in  future 
be  debarred  Qf  admittance  into 

Earliament.  Now  what,  was  the 
ouse  aware,  were  these  "  divejDi 
good  laws,"  which  this  restrictiire 
act  was  passed  to  maintain  ?  They 
were. no  other  than  the  d^feataU^ 
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and  now  exploded  enftctments^ 
the  "code  of  paint  and  penalties.*' 
The  pains  and  penalty  statutes 
were  the  ''good  laws."  Whal: 
was  become  of  them?  To  the 
honour  of  England,  they  were 
every  one  repealed.  And  yet, 
was  it  posrihle  to  imagine  a 
greater  measure  of  absurdity? 
We  retained  and  .dierished  die 
restriction  wluch  was  set  up  to 
support  those  laws,  SO  years  after 
all  trace  of  the  laws  themselves 
had  disappeared.  Why,  then,  if 
this  het,  and  the  general  con- 
viction that  nothing  like  the 
second  moving  cause  to  the  statute 
of  Charles  II.  (the  danger  or 
terror  of  the  popish  pbts)  now 
existed— if  this  left  the  advocates 
of  the  existing  tests  to  rely  upon 
what  had  beoi  decUared  at  the 
time  of  the  revolution,  then  he 
(Mr.  Twiss)  maintained  that  those 
hon.  gentlemen  mistook  that  for  a 
measure  of  principle  which  was  a 
measure  of  expedienqr;  for  the 
real  object  looked  to,  in  what  was 
done  at  the  revolution,  had  been 
to  secure,  by  all  possible  meaiksi 
the  then  precarious  sovereignty  of 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange* 
He  repeated,  that  die  house  mnat 
not  take  that  to  have  .been  ad^* 
mitted  as  principle,  which  had 
merely  been  endured  to  serve  a 
temporary  necessity.  The  true 
principle  of  the  constitution,  to 
which  we  were  bound  to  revert 
the  moment  that  temporary  ne- 
cessity ceased,  was,  that  every 
subject  was  entitled,  not  meieiy 
to  toleration  and  to  seoirity,  but 
to  every  possible  degree  of  right 
and  liberty  to  which  the  state 
could  admit  him  without  danger. 
Besides,  the  mere  course  of  popu^ 
lation — the  mere  change  of  num* 
bers-*would  alone  alter  the  Ua 


view  of  a  suliject  at  any  tiikie* 
That  course  might  have  been 
reasonable  and  tolerable  in  the 
reigttof  King  William,  when  the  ca^ 
tfaolics  of  Ireland  were  1,000,000, 
and  the  protestaou  700,000,  which 
could  never  be  borne  in  a  slate  ef 
things  like  the  present,  wh^  the 
eathoticB  to  the  protetftants  were 
in  the  propoirtion  of  more  than 
five  to  on^.  He  took,  the  case  to 
stand  exactly  thus — AH  the  origi- 
nal causes  for  enacting  the  preaent 
restrictions  had  csased  to  exist  | 
and  the  vindicators  of  those  lawa 
stood  just  in  the  same  position  av 
though  they  had  expired,  and  tbey 
were  demanding  to  re-enact  them. 
What  had  th^  hon.  gemlemi^  to 
fay  in  fiivour  of  such  a  course — 
what  dangers  had  England  now  to 
apprehend?  Why,  did  not  every 
man  f^^el,  now,  that  cruelty,  and 
bigotry,  and  tyranny*  and  intc^ 
ranee,  had  hetouged  to  age«i 
and  to  individnals,  radier  thiA  to 
systems?  If  Ma^  had  bttme4 
proteetants,  andCranmer  tortured 
catholics;  and  ifHenry  the  Eighth 
bad  plundered  either  side,  an4 
tyrannised  over  both,  did  any 
hon.  member  believe  that  such 
courses  .could  be  repeated,  ev 
were  likely' again  to  be  attempted* 
in  the  preaent  day?  For  those 
hott.  gentlemen  who  objected  to 
the  present  time  for, pausing  tb^ 
proposed  biU,  lest  it  might  be 
wprehended  that  the  houae  wm 
alarmed  iiito  conceaaion  by  th^ 
measures  of  such  societies  as  thf 
Catholic  Association,  was  it  niMt 
giving  U>  such  associations  moi^ 
weight  than  they  w^re  entitled  jto^ 
to  suppose  that  the.  hoiue  of  oom« 
mens  could,  be  influenced  by  such 
a  feeling?  Let  the  house  be  suc^ 
that  it  was  better  for  England  to 
make  the  conclusion  now,  than  to 
/^  make 
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make  it — when  she  must  make  it — 
whenever  next  a  war  broke  out. 
She  would  make  it;  then,  and  pro- 
perly, far  better  then  than  never ; 
bnt  certainly  she  would  go  nearer 
to  be  suspected  of  apprehension 
then  than  she  could  possibly  do 
at  present.  The  hon.  gentleman 
sat  down  by  contending,  that  at 
all  events  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion was  now  at  an  end ;  and  that 
as  it  had  been  tit  to  put  a  period 
to  the  exaggeration  of  Irish  griev- 
ances, so  the  house  could  scarcely 
do  better  than  now  to  put  a  period 
to  the  grievances  themselves.  Ire- 
land was  BOW  enjoying  a  degree  of 
tranquillity  to  which,  for  years 
past,  she .  had  been  a  stranger ; 
and,  so  far  from  seeing  any  thing 
dbjectionable  in  the  present  time 
to  passing  the  measure  of  enumci- 
pation,  he  doubted  if  we  should 
easily  again  meet  with  an  oppor- 
tunity so  fortunate. 

Mr.  Haft  Davis  contended,  that 
the  constitution  of  England  being 
essentially  protestant,  no  conces- 
sion of  power  should  be  made  to 
the  Roman-catholics  beyond  that 
which  they  possessed  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.  He  was  the  less 
disposed  to  consent  to  any  further 
concessibn,    because  he  had  no 

Karantee  that  the  catholics  would 
more  satisfied  with  those  now 
proposed,  than  they  were  with 
what  they  had  already  obtained. 
Was  it,  he  would  ask,  decent  or 
just  to  the  sovereign  of  the  coun- 
try, that  he  must  be  protestant, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  might 
be  surrounded  by  catholic  coun- 
sellors? He,  for  one,  was  not 
disposed  to  trust  the  catHolics. 
He  had  no  confidence  in  the  pro- 
fessors of  that  religion;  for  he 
believed,  that  if  they  got  what 
they  now  sought,  they  would  strive 


to  become  equal  in  the  state  to  the 
protestants,  and  when  they  ob- 
tained that,  they  would  strive  for 
the  superiority.  With  those  im- 
pressions on  his  mind,  he  should 
give  his  vote  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  C.  OratU  thought  the  pro- 
per mode  of  loddi^  at  the  bill 
was  to  consider  what  the  state  of 
Ireland  would  be  without  it ;  he 
contended  that  in  the  event  of  a 
war  the  relief  must  be  granted, 
and  that  it  had  better  be  granted 
now. 

The  SoUcitor  Qeneral  contrasted 
the  extemporaneous  evidence  of 
Dr.  Doyle  with  the  deliberate 
writings  of  that  individual,  under 
the  signature  of  J.  K.  L.,  and 
stated,  that  with  all  the  respect 
that  he  felt  for  a  catholic  bishop, 
he  could  not  believe  him  as  a.wit«» 
ness,  when  he  heard  him  uttering 
sentiments  directly  in  the  teeth  of 
all  that  he  had  written.  The  three 
measures  of  catholic  emancipation, 
of  the  elective  franchise  bill,  and 
of  the  proposed  establishment  for 
the  catholic  clergy,  were  so  blend- 
ed together,  that  he  could  not 
oppose  the  first  without  saying  a 
few  words  in  condemnation  of  die 
other  measure.  With  regard  to 
the  elective  franchise  bill,  he  wonld 
dedare  that  it  was  one  of  the 
most  unconstitutional  measures  he 
had  ever  heard  of.  The  defenders 
of  it  said  that  it  was  made  an  ad- 
junct to  the  catholic  relief  bill,  in 
order  to  conciliate  Ireland.  Good 
God!  to  conciliate  Ireland  I  Was 
die  admission  of  Lord  Ftngall  and 
Mr.  O'Connell  to  parliaments-was 
the  emancipation  of  the  patrician 
and  equestrian  orders  of  Ireland 
from  Uie  disabilities  under  which 
they  laboured,  calculated  to  recon- 
cUe  the  general  mass  of  its  popu- 
lation to  the  loss  of  oneof  its  best 
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and  demrest  privileges?  In  hk 
apprehension  a  more  unconstitu*- 
tional  measure  bad  never  been  at- 
tempted since  tbe  grand  forfeiture 
of  tbe  charters  before  the  revolu*- 
tion.  No  borough  had  erer  yet 
been  disfranchised  without  due  in- 
vestigation of  the  charges  hrought 
against  it,  and  without  a  consider- 
able mass  of  evidence  being  taken 
upon  oath  to  substantiate  them; 
and  yet  the  house  was  now  preci- 
pitately goim;  to  disfranchise  half 
the  voters  of  Ireland  upon  evidence 
of  the  most  conflicting  and  unsatis- 
factory nature,  without  having  got 
any  two  individuals  whom  it  had 
examined,  to  agree  as  to  the  qua- 
lification which  the  freeholders  of 
Ireland  were  hereafter  to  possess. 
Having  said  thus  much  on  tbe 
elective  franchise  bill,  he  would 
now  proceed  to  the  resolution  re- 
lative to  the  proposed  remunera- 
tion of  the  catholic  clergy.  By 
that  resolution  they  had  deter- 
mined to  establish  a  papal  church, 
armed  with  all  the  jurisdiction  be- 
longing to  papacy.  He  thought 
that  the  house  could  not  be  aware 
how  large,  how  extensive,  how 
perfectly  intolerable  that  jurisdic- 
tion was.  Were  hon.  gentlemen 
aware  that  the  riteof  baptism,  the 
rite  of  marriage,  the  rite  of  sacra->> 
ment,  the  rite  of  entering  the 
church,  that  of  confirmation,  that 
of  receiving  charity,  and  that  of 
burial,  were  all  spiritual  rites 
which  could  he  withheld  or  not, 
according  to  the  w^  of  the  clergy? 
Supposing  them  to  be  withheld, 
what  relief  could  the  Irish  catho- 
lic receive?  If  the  house  gave 
the  title  of  bishops  to  any  of  the 
catholic  clergy,  along  with  the  title, 
they  must  |^ve  them  all  the  spiri- 
tual ^ttrisdictiott  of  their  church ; 
and  if  they  did  give  them  such 


juriadietioDi  Iww  oouU  ^y  fno^ 
vide  against  the  abuse  of  it  ?  He 
threw  these  points  out  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  house,  and  trusted 
that  they  would  not  be  witfaoni 
their  due  weight  in  this  discussiont 
Connected  with  tills  subject  was 
the  form  of  oath  to  be  taken  by 
the  catholic  bishops  of  Icelandt 
Why  did  these  bishops  refuse  to 
take  the  same  oath  as  was  taken 
by  the  catholic  bishops  of  Spain  ? 
The  bishops  of  that  country  ad- 
mitted the  supremacy  of  the  sove- 
reign in  the  oath  which  they  took 
on  their  investure;.  for  in  their 
bath  was  this  clause,  **  uUvU  regi^ 
libui  el  Hsitatu  contueiudimlmM  et 
tatd  sub^ctione  dammiFerdmandL'* 
Why  could  not  the  bwhopa  of 
Ireland  swear  with  a  similar  salvo  t 
He  complained  that  there  had 
been  a  considerable  doctoiing  with 
the  oath  to  be  taken  by  these  pre* 
lates.  It  was  different  in  the  bill 
of  1816,  in  the  bill  of  18)21,  and 
again  in  the  present  bill.  He 
could  not  say  that  the  present  form 
of  it  was  auctior  than  it  had  pirevi- 
OQsly  been,  because  it  was  ahorter.i 
nor  emauUuiorf  because  it  was 
less  correct.  The  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  went  on  to-do^ 
scribe  the  jealousy  with  which  the 
policy  of  tte  French  government 
wati^d  the  conduct  and  corr^ 
spondoMe  of  a  nuncio  resident 
within  their  territory,  .kad  the  re- 
gulations by  which  they  secured 
to  the  chief  <^cers  of  government 
the  inspection  of  his  communica- 
tions from  and  to  Rome,  as  wiell 
after  his  departure  as  during  his 
stay.  Such  was  the  caution  iised 
in  a  catholic  state  in  adqiitdng  any 
entiissaries  or  delegates  from  that 
dangerous  power — a  state*  too^ 
which  took  care  previously  to  se- 
cure itself  as  much  aa  poiiaiUQ  hj 
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retajmng  for  the  enmu  of  Wttmoti 
against  all  the  papal  pretensions', 
the  right  of  nominating  its  ovn 
buB&ops.  There  was  no  cadiolic 
state  in  £arope-*not  even  Spain* 
where  the  abominaUe  trihunal  of 
Ae  inquisition  prevailed — that  did 
not  show  something  of  a  corre«> 
sponding  jealousyt  in  its  Tegula«> 
tions  of  the  interocnurse  between 
the  etetvy  and  the  see  of  Rerae*-^ 
that  did  not  compel,  by  some 
BMans,  a  recognition  of  the  right 
of  the  government  to  keep  the 
eiielesiasticB  in  submission  and 
Sttligeotion  to  the  secular  power* 
The  term  securities,  though  a  word 
«yf  mere  cant  as  now  used,  Was  ri* 
dieulovs  in  its  application  to  the 
|iresent  mde  and  vague  law.  What 
seourit  J  could  there  be  in  a  com- 
mission of  popish  bishops,  em- 
powered to  inspect  all  oommuni* 
cations  from  Rome,  and  report 
thereon  to  the  privy  council? 
What  security  would  diere  be  for 
abuses  in  the  treasury,  if,  instead 
of  those  continual  checks  put  upon 
the  financial  administration  by  the 
house  and  itsmen^rs,  the  chasi- 
etflor  of  the  exchequer  ooudd  pre<» 
vail  upon  parliament  to  afipoint 
instead,  a  commuasioB  to  inspect 
As  mStLm  of  the  treasury,  com* 
pMttdof  four  lords  of  the  trsassiy  ? 
Woidd  not  the  oonatituents  of  &e 
lion,  baronet  twit  him  with  the 
faHacy,  if  he  were  to  propose  no 
better  securities  for  the  admini*- 
•timtioii  of  the  money  of  the  na^ 
tioa  t  Yet  such  was  his  pvo^sion 
for  the  protection  of  the  national  i«* 
Kgicn.  He  would  notreason  gravely 
hponsnch  securities.  A  great 
nan  would  be  ashamed  to  tliKiw 
invay  the  powder  and  shot'of  a 
good  argument  upon- so  wretched 
«' position.  *  These  w^«  notidie 
piiniMerprovided  by  Mr.  GcatMUH 


illustrious  alike  fi>r  his  enlightesied 
views  and  his  patriotism,  in  his 
bill ;  nor  by  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  the  attorney-general  for 
Ireland,  in  the  bill  which  he 
brought  in.  Those  bills  did  carry 
the  principle,  that  the  state  must 
have  the  opportunity  of  viewing 
all  doemnems  commg  iVx>m  that 
quarter,  and  the  power  of  inspec- 
tion Was  given  to  the  great  ofiBoers 
of  sta^e  aocordiDgly;  but  it  was 
said  tiiat  the  calJiolic  religion 
prohibited  the  exposure  of  those 
sacred  documents  to  the  unhal- 
lowed eyes  €i  laymen.  'Not  so, 
bought  the  French  government, 
which  iVom  Henry  IV.  down  to 
this  time,  had  always  secured  fbr 
the  lay-officers  of  state  that  power 
of  inspection.  He  compared' th^ 
adjuncts  of  the  bill  to  wings^  by 
which  it  had  promised  as  if  for 
once  it  certainly  would  make  an 
icarian  flight.  And  yet,  fbr  aN 
its  wings,  he  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  down  it  must  come.  It 
was  said  that  circumstances  were 
so  altered,  that  popery  was  no 
longer  dangerous^  and  still  lesi 
obnbxious  ^—  that  die  atrocities 
chained  against  it  were  taken  Ihym 
the  iron  ages  of  superstitien  and 
vidlenoe. '  They  were,  therelbre) 
to  look  at  its  present  state,  green 
and  fi'esh  as  it  appeared.  He 
proved  by  the  petitions  presented, 
969  against  andi54  fbr,  ffiat  what^ 
erst  iopfaistry  toight  have  been 
used  on  tibe.  particukr  occasions 
of  presenting  lihem,''to'  i^um  that 
the  sense  tif  the  "country  was  in 
fiivoor  of  the  bin,  the  opposite 
was  the  fadt.  As  to  the  wings  of 
the  bill;  the  mond  ieii^  for  lihd  di^ 
firanchisemoit  4)f  the  freebidders 
muse  fail ;  andas  a  conatiintional 
lawyer;  *'  so  helf  hiak  God'^  he 
ikiast,>nponanuicibnce|md  conviD- 
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tion,  oppose  it  to  die  utmost.'  THk 
eccleaiastical  adjunct  of  the  bill 
for  paying  the  dergj,  was,  if  pos* 
Bible,  more  objectionable.  Par« 
hament  ne^er  conld  vote  money 
for  the  purpose  of  bending  down 
six  millions  of  people  in  a  degr»* 
ding  and  dishonourable  slavery  to 
a  spiritual  thraldom,  which  assumed 
the  power  of  excommunication  and 
eternal  perdition,  if  its  victims 
were  only  to  venture  to  read  the 
word  of  God,  or  to  ofier  up  their 
prayers  to  him  widiout  leave  first 
obtained  of  a  priest.  He  con«* 
eluded  by  moving  an  amendment, 
**  that  the  bill  be  read  a  third  time 
this  day  six  months." 

Mr.  Huski»ion  next  spoke  in 
fiivor  of  the  bill,  and  Mr.  Peel 
against  it:  he  was  followed  by 
Mr.  Brougham;  after  which  the 
house  divided,  and  the  bill  was 
carried  by  248  against  227. 

Haiue  of  Commofu,  May  l6.-«> 
The  West  India  company  bill  was 
read  a  third  time  and  passed  by 
103  agahist  25. 

Mr.  Canning  laid  upon  the  table 
the  copy  of  a  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  king  of  Sweden 
and  Norway,  for  the  prevention  of 
illicit  dealing  in  Arrican  slaves^ 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  said^ 
that  Sweden  herself  was  iibt. at  all 
Suspected  of  being  engaged  in  this 
nelkrious  traffic,  but  that,  unfor- 
tmiately,  it  was  believed  her  flag 
had  been  made  use  of  to  cover  the 
cargoes  belonging  to  other  nations. 
The  object  of  his  Majesty's  go- 
vernment was,  of  course,  to  extend 
the  power  of  searching  for  slaves 
in  suspected  vessels  as  far  as  pos« 
sible;  and  this  request  on  the  part 
of  Swedep  had  been  acceded, to. 
He  was  sorry  that  another  treaty 
to  the  same  efllect,  which  had  been 
aUiided  to  in  Uie  royal  speech*-a 


treaty  with  the  United  States  of 
America — had  not  yet  been  ao^ 
complished. 

Mr.  Canning  laid  upon  the  table 
a  copy  of  the  treaty  of  amity,  com- 
merce, and  navigation,  between 
the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  united  provinces  of  the  Rio  de 
k  Plata. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  said,  that  he 
looked  upon  this  treaty  as  only  the 
first  of  a  series  which  were  to  be 
formed  between  this  country  and 
the  States  of  South  America  ge»* 
nerally.  The  -document  was  a 
glorious  avowal,  and  one  which 
he  trusted  would  be  long  remem* 
bered,  of  the  homage  done  by  the 
greatest  and  purest  country  in  ih« 
old  world  to  the  progress  of  civil* 
ization  in  the  new.  It  was  to  the 
Immortal  honour  of  the  powerftd 
and  rising  people  with  whom  w« 
were  now  connecting  ourselves, 
that,  in  casting  oflf  a  yoke  which 
degraded  and  enslaved  them,  they 
had  sullied  their  triumph  by  no 
act  of  cruelty,  or  evenof  retvenge. 
He  could  not  but  believe,  that  the 
policy  which  had  been  pursued  by 
England  would  be  as  proliuble  to 
her  asit  was  now  creditable ;  and 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  <^)osite» 
wha  had  laid  the  papers,  on  the 
table,  had  his  (Sir  R.  Wilson's) 
warmest  thanks  for  the  part  he 
had  taken  in  it. 

The  judges'  salaries  bill  went 
through  a  committee.  The>eottoa 
mills  bill  for  restricting  the  labour 
of  diildren,  was  read  a  second 
time. 

House  of  Lords,  May  17.-^ 
The  Earl  of  Liverpool  laid  upon 
the  table  the  copy  of  a  ooaventioa 
between  Great  Britain  and  Russia 
respecting  the  right  to  certain  ter- 
ritory on  the  north-weat  coast  of 
America;'  the  copy  of  a  treaty 
^     between 
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between  this  country,  and  Sweden 
and  Norway,  for  the  prevention  of 
slave  traffic ;  and  the  copy  of  a 
treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and 
■navigation,  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Provinces  of  Rio 
de  la  Plata. 

Many  petitions  were  presented 
both  for  and  against  the  catholic 
claims. 

The  Earlo/Dowughmore  moved 
the  order  of  the  day  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  Ronsan-catholic 
relief  bill. 

Lord  Cdcheiter  observed  upon 
the  systematic  conduct  pursued  by 
the  Catholic  As8ociation,and  com- 
plained that  the  tranquillity  of 
Ireland  was  said  to  have  been 
effected  by  a  power  unknown  to 
the  state.  So  far  as  the  parlia* 
tnentary  inquiry  had  gone,  it  did 
not  remove  any  of  the  objections 
to  tills  measure.  He  contended 
that  it  was  a  measure  adverse  to 
^e  general  feelings  of  the  country. 
They  had  always  shown  a  readi- 
ness to  grant  to  the  Roman-catho- 
lics a  full  participation  in  the 
enjoyments,  advantages,  and  in- 
terests of  the  constitution;  but 
these,  unless  accompanied  with 
political  power,  had  always  been 
refiised.  It  had  been  surmised 
that  further  concessions  were  ne- 
cessary :  it  might  be  so.  They 
enjoyed  the  right  and  security  of 
property  :  still,  if  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice required  further  regulations 
for  the  security  of  property,  let 
them  be  made.  Civil  employments 
were  already  open  to  them-— the 
army  and  the  navy  had  long  since 
been  opened  to  them,  but  nothing 
would  satisfy  them,  it  seemed,  but 
the  broad  road  to  political  power. 
The  biU  now  before  the  house  de- 
manded admission  for  them  to  all 
the  goTernmentt  under  the  crown, 


the  lord- lieuttaancV  of  beland 
only  excepted.  tJna^r  the  provi- 
sions of  such  a  biU,  which  went 
to  tlie  extent  of  admitting  to  the 
highest  political  situations  the 
Roman-catholic  community,  could 
any  man  doubt  that  the  protettant 
charch  of  England  and  Ireland  wan 
likely  to  be  iojuved  ?  What  were 
the  tenets  of  the  catholic  religion  ? 
He  would  leave  to  more  lieamed 
men  the  ta^k  of  tracing  those 
ten^s  through  the  works  of  indi* 
viduals  who  had  written  in  the 
older  times.  He  would  content 
himsdf  with  adverting  to  some 
publications  which  had  appeared 
m  their  own  days,  which  had  come 
under  their  own  observation,  and 
of  others  that  had  made  their  ap* 
pearince  at  no  very  remote  periocL 
The  most  prominent  of  the  writers 
of  the  present  day,  in  favour  of  the 
catholic  claims,  (Dr.  Doyle)  denied 
the  justice  of  those  laws  by  which  the 
church  of  England  held  its  supre<- 
macy  in  those  realms.  The  same 
opinion  was  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
Last  year,  in  a  debate  on  the 
catholic  question,  a  document  was 
referred  to,  in  which  it  was  broadly 
affirmed  that  the  ministers  of  ifaie 
protestant  church  would  ever  be 
detested  by  those  who  difibred.so 
greatly  from  them  in  religious  be- 
Uef.  But  then  it'  was  said,  that 
all  dangOT  was  avoided  by  the 
cautious  manner  in  whk^h  this  bill 
was  drawn  up.  But  did  those 
who  so  argued  recollect  the  oath 
of  the  Roman-catholic  eccl<esiastic? 
He  swore  to  keep  most  secret 
whatever  counsel  he  received  from 
the  pope,  the  supreme  head  of  his 
church.  His  oath  ran  thus — 
"  Concilium  Domiid  Papa  tenebo 
omn'mo^^et  nemmi  dieam.'*  Waa 
there  no  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  those  who  were  thus  hovubA 
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to  ooneeal  the  oouwieh  of  theit 
great  leader?  They  had  heard 
not  a  little  about  the  ornaments  of 
the  catholic  church,  in  foreign 
•countries.  TheiT  learning,  virtue> 
«nd  piety,  had  been  greatly  eulo* 
gizecL  But  let  their  lordships 
turn  their  attention  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  bishop  of  Meaux  (Bossuet), 
one  of  those  who  were  particularly 
pointed  out  as  patterns  of  tole- 
ration. What  did  he  say  on  this 
subject  ?  He  said  that  which  no 
doubt  was  echoed  by  all  his 
brethren,  that  the  right  to  use  the 
power  of  the  sword,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  force  of  the  catholic 
religion,  was  not  to  be  questioned. 
Most  unhappily  they  had  known 
instances  in  this  and  the  sister 
country,  where  the  doctrine  thus 
laid  down  had  been  acted  on. 
How  did  the  French  prelate  to 
whom  he  had  just  alluded  conclude 
his  funeral  sermon  over  Louis 
XIV.?  He,  in  his  peroration, 
praised  the  conduct  of  that  mo- 
narch, and  for  no  act  of  his  life  so 
much  as  for  the  extermination  of 
heretics.  This  showed  what  the 
doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome 
had  hitherto  been,  and  it  remained 
tot  those  who  supported  the  pre- 
sent measure  to  show  that  it  had 
undergone  an  alteration.  This 
bin,  it  appeared,  was  to  be  con- 
nected with  another  measure, 
whidi  would  secure  a  provision  to 
the  Roman-catholic  clergy — a  kind 
of  regkm  dmwm.  He  looked 
upon  this  as  a  very  unfair  pro- 
ceeding towards  tlie  protestants* 
He  conceived  it  was  extraordinary 
that  such  a  proposition  should 
have  been  made,  without  any  noti- 
fication, in  &vour  of  a  grant  of 
that  kind,  having  been  made  on 
the  part  of  the  crown.  He  con- 
tended that  touch  a  grant  would 
1825. 


tetbertglit*  It  would  be  a  vir>* 
tual  recognition  of  the  Roman- 
catholic  religion  m  this  country-— 
a  tiling  which  had  not  been  heard 
of  for  ages  in  this  ^ealm.  To  tiiat 
proposition  he  must  decidedly  ob* 
ject,  because  it  appeared  to  him 
to  be  most  unconstitutional*  There 
were  many  other  points  connected 
with  tiiis  measure  which  deserved 
the  deepest  consideration.  It 
was  proposed,  to  prevent  any 
mischief  from  the  intervention 
of  a  foreign  power,  to  have 
recourse  to  the  ^domestic  nomi- 
nation of  bishops.  But  of  what 
use  was  that,  when,  unless  the 
pope  agreed  to  receive  the  person 
nominated,  the  proceeding  became 
null?  They  had  been  reminded 
that  the  Roman-catholics  of  Han- 
over were  placed  on  a  footing  with 
their  protestant  brethren ;  but  it 
was  proper  to  observe,  that  the 
Roman-catiiolics  of  Hanover  al- 
lowed to  the  monarch,  that  which 
the  Roman-catholics  of  this  ooun- 

S  denied  to  the  king — the  right 
interfering  with  the  investiture 
of  bishops.  This  was  not  all.  It 
appeared,  that  a  commission  was 
to  be  appointed  to  examine  the 
bulls  and  rescripts  of  die  papal 
see  which  might  be  sent  to  this 
country ;  but  the  superintendence 
of  tiiose  original  bulls  and  re- 
scripts was  not  to  be  intrusted  to 
any  member  of  his  Majesty's  go- 
vernment. Their  lordships  must 
all  have  heard  of  a  publication 
which  was  now  circulating  through 
the  heart  of  England  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  was  an  address  from  the 
Irish  Roman-catholics  to  the  Ro- 
man-catholics of  England — telling 
the  latter  expressly  tiiat  they  were 
unjustly  deprived  of  political 
rights,  and  not  forgetting  to  teU 
tiiem  that  they  ought  to  wrest 
»s  those 
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ibuie  rii^  &im  ithe  go^rntne^t 
of  the.;country.  A  power,  which 
proceed  in  dii$  way  ought  to  be 
atteotiY^y  watched. .  The  Roman- 
ca^olk  hierarchy^  Jet  it  be  con* 
oealed  as  it  might,  possessed  an 
authority  in  this  country,  of  which 
the  legislature  ought  to  be  jealous* 
Straqge  U>  say»  a  Roman-catholic 
institution^  which  was .  excluded 
flrom  Roman-catholic  countries 
generally,  had  oontriyed,  not  only 
without  law,  but,  in  his  opinion, 
against  kw,  to  acquire  large  posr 
sessions  in  England.  Wl^  this 
was  an  acknowledged  fiict,  who 
could  be  hardy  .enough  to  contend 
that  thexe  was  no  danger,  if  fiur- 
ther  concessions  were  granted  ^  to 
the  Roman-cadiolics,  of  their  ex- 
ercising an  extensive  sway  in  this 
empire?  It  waa^  asmed,  that  in  . 
oth^r  countries,  the.Koman-catho- 
4ics  held  an  equality  of  rights  with 
the  Protestants*  But,  when  thi^ 
was  the  case,  the  circumstances  of 
those  eoi^ntries  were  very  different 
from  the  drcnmstances  of  thip 
•empiie^;  If,  under  a  despotic 
govemmenti  Roman-catholics  of 
great  taln^nts  and  great,  ambition 
attempted*  by  popiUar  aid,,  to  dis- 
turb die  fsxisting  order  of  things 
their  career  could  at  once  be 
checked  by  the  prompt  exercise 
of  power.  But,  under  a  free  goi- 
vernment,  like  that  pf  Great  Bri^ 
tain,  this  could  not  be  done» 
Much  mischi^  might  be  effected 
before  the  evil  ooud  be  checked. 
The  notification  in  a  single  gazette, 
might,  in  one  night,  idter  &e  con- 
stitution  of  .that  house,  by  intro- 
ducing there  a  number  of  indiv»^ 
duals  of  a  religion  which  the  state 
had  long  been  aocustomed  to  look 
upon  with',  suspicion.  A  great 
deal  liad  been  said  of  the  secib- 
rities  w^icb  tl^  Rovaao-eatboUps 


oflBhred;  bu^  in  his.o|iiniQi»i>the 
best  security  which  could  be  de* 
vised  for  the  ocmstttntion,  was  to 
prevent  the  Roman-catholics'  from 
any  farther  participation  in  pdiii<- 
cal  povrer.  Emancipation,  was  the 
great  watch-word  on  this  occasion. 
tie  woidd  iay,  thitt  the  ematicipa^ 
tion  which  was  most  necessary  for 
Irelandy  was  emancipation  from 
bigotry,  emancipation  from  igno^ 
ranee,  emancipation  from  that 
foreign  power  whose  spiritual  an* 
thority  was  acknowledged  there; 
and,  finally,  emancipation  from  the 
extreme  subdivision  and  under- 
letting of  lands.  Let  this  be:  done, 
and  the  peace'  of  Ireland  woidd  be 
secured.  That  country  would 
then  be  freed  from  the  balefrdinflu- 
enee  of  party.  The  result  of  all 
his  observations  was,  that  the  disr 
turbances  which  had  occupied 
from  time  to  time  iA  Ireladd,  w^re 
not  the  consequence  of  flings 
irritated  on  account  of  religion. 
Some  active  poliiacal  leaders  might 
assume  that  as  the  causey  but  he 
believed  that  all  those  distwrb* 
ances  had  their  origin  in  somt 
spedfic  grievance.  As  a  proof  of 
this,  let  their  lordships  tuns  theit 
even  to  the  north  of  Irelam^ 
There  the  diffidence  of  religion 
was  as  great  as  in  any  part  of  that 
country  ^  but  there  was  there  nmt 
employment  wad  less . .  poverty  ( 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  die 
disturbances  which  were  comnMm 
to  the  south  of  Ireland,  were  there 
unknown.  The  present  tranquil«> 
lity  of  Ireland  was.  adduced  as  a 
reason  for  carrying  this  meaaprf  fi 
but  the  very  cause  to  which  tfasi 
jtranquiUity  vfas  ascribed,  ought. t# 
make  the  legislature  mone  vigUanl^ 
They  were  told,  that  the  .power  af 
priests  was  not  so  great  aa  it  had 
Ibnnerly  been.     HBs  fitm  beU^ 

was. 
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w»%thit  ihd  f«#Ai  WHS  diriy  dor- 
Mant-^that  it«6Uld  easily  be  called 
into  full  opemtion-^thal  'Mt  is 
Mt  dead,  but  deepeth."  He  called 
«n  that  hduae,  lie  called  oa  the 
A^gisbtiire/  not  to  resign  the  histh 
eituauon  which  tbty  now  held,  for 
the  proqpect  of  oontiagent  advan- 
tages. He  called  on  them  not  to 
M  with  discontent  the  great  body 
of  protestants  of  England,  Scot^ 
land,  and  Ireland,  by  conceding 
these  demands.  FuUy  hnnressed 
with  die  justice  and  policy  of 
tfiese  sentiments,  he  begged  leave 
to  move,  '*  that  the  word  nm 
be  left  out,  for  the  purpose 
9t  snbstituting  this  day  six 
months/' 

The  Mar^Mt  of  Anglesef^  was 
anxioos  to  oflfer  a  few  words  in 
explanation  of  the  vote  which  he 
.meant  to  give  this  night;  Thai 
vote  would  undoubtedly  be  aninst 
the  second  reading  of  die  biU  now 
under  consideration.  He  knew 
diat,  in  taking  this  course,  he  op* 
posed  the  sentiments  of  many  of 
his  friends,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  had  a  duty  to  perform,  which, 
however  painful,  he  would  con* 
•oientioasly  disdiarge.  He  had 
fermerly  given  a  difierent  vote, 
but  he  fek  that  he  might  now, 
consistently  with  the  course  of 
proeeeding  which  he  had  adopted 
on  other  occasions,  oppose  the 
breaking  down  of  a  most  import* 
int  barrier  of  the  constitution. 
The  change  of  circumstances,  he 
conceived^  iVilly  admitted  and  jus-^ 
tiflled  his  conduct.  It  appeared  to 
him,  thut  the  difibrent  concessions 
made  to  the  Roman^cathoHos  had 
not  been  met^by  them  with  a  cor- 
responding spinl  of  conciliation; 
Bach  concession  had  given  rise  to 
new  demands,  and  had  tended 
only  CO  produce  vestlessness  and 


dissadbBu^oH.    Jtidgi^  Atmi  the 
tone  and  language  mich  had  re- 
oently  been  used,  it  seemed  to  lum 
that  nothing    short   of  catholic 
ascendanof  would  satisfy,  the  ca^ 
tholic  body.    Allusion  had  been 
made  to  force — it  had  beenidmost 
threatened  diat  the  measure  should 
be  carried  by  force.    Six  to  one 
had  beeti  spoken  o^  as  the  relative 
proportion.    Now,  if  there  mtest 
be  a  contest,  (and  the  idea  was 
most  painful  to  him) — he  repeat- 
ed, it  they  Were  to  be  threatened 
with  the  opposition  of  6,000,000 
of  men  to  1,000,000 — if  the  fight 
must  come,  he  should  like  to  meet 
it  when  the  country  was  in  the. 
best   possible    situation  —  when 
peace   prevailed  on  everv  side* 
Still  he  must  say,   that  he  was 
f«aHy  and  sincerely   a  friend  to 
the  Roman-catholics.    He  would 
grant  them  every  relief  that  was 
proper,  but  h^  would  take  care  to 
grant  them  nothing  at  the  expense 
of  the  constitution.     Seeing  the 
necessity  of  upholding  and  mahi' 
taining  the  protestant  ascendancy^ 
he  could  not  consent  to  any  far- 
ther extension  of  political  privi- 
leges   to    the    Roman-catholics. 
With    respect   to   the   measures 
which  were  said  to  be  connected 
with  the  bill  now  before  the  house, 
he  would  offer  a  very  few  remarks. 
He  did  not  object  to  an  altenuion 
of  the  elective  franchise  in  Ire- 
land— it  might  probably  be  pro^ 
ductive  of  good ;  neither  did  he 
object  to  making  a  provision  for 
the  catholic  dergy ;  bat  he  mnst 
be  allowed  to  say,  that  if  a  pro- 
testant king  paid  a  catholic  cleivy, 
he  could  see  no  reason  why  that 
protestant   king   shMild  be  ex- 
cluded from  all  power  in  the  ap- 
EMntment  of  a  catholic  bishop, 
e  should  now' conclude,  as  hie* 
D  D  2  only 
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4Mdy  object  was  to  exj^iain  die 
^oand  on  which  he  gave  his  vote 
oo  this  occasion— that  ground 
wasi  an  anxious  desire  to  support 
jthe  existing  estahlisbmeut  $nd  the 
protestant  constitution  of  this 
country. 

The  Marquis  Camden  spoke  in 
support  of  the  hill.  He  entered 
into  a  statement  of  his  proceed- 
ings when  lord-lieutenant  of  Ire* 
land  in  1795.  At  that  time  he 
was  commanded  hy  his  late  Ma- 
jesty t*  cause  an  inquiry  to  be 
instituted  into  the  state  of  Ireland* 
and  he  could  aver  that  there  was, 
at  that  time,  a  strong  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  Irish  government 
IP  attend  to  the  claims  of  the  ca* 
^  tholics.  He  was  so  strongly  im* 
pressed  with  this  feeling,  that  he 
had  written  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt,  in 
order  to  show  the  necessity  of  a 
revision  of  the  system.  In  17&7» 
his  confidence  was  so  great  in  the 
Roman-cathoUcs,  that  be  had  stated 
it  to  be  his  opinion,  that  if  an 
enemy  had  landed  on  the  souths 
west  coast  of  Ireland,  the  Roman- 
catholics  would  havefouffht  against 
him.  If^  from  the  passing  of  this 
biU»  he  saw  the  least  possibili- 
ty of  danger,  he  certainly  would 
oppose  it^:  but  he  felt  no  such 
alarm.  It  had  been  contended* 
and  it.  was  made  a  strong  ground 
ia  support  of  these  daims,  that  a% 
the  period  of  the  union  a  promise 
had  been  given  that  they  should 
be  conceded.  He  was  sure  that 
every  step  taken  ob  that  occasiim 
was  correct;  and  he  felt  himself 
justified  in  saying  that  no  pledge 
was  then  siven  to  the  Roman-ca- 
tholics. He  could  assur^  their 
lordships  that  he  fdt  a  real  love 
and  affection  for  that  oonntry»  in 
which,  notwithstandbff  its  occa* 
aional  seaaom  of;poittiw  vidence 


and  iiisiibasdiiiatien,  h^  badyaaasJ 
many  of  the  happiest  hours  of  hm 
life,  owii^  to  the  intelUgent  soeicAJr 
he  had  met  in  the  higher  eirdM, 
and  the  general  good  feeling  thas 
p^rlraded  the:  lower  cbases.  U 
was  hia  earnest  wish,  that  at  so 
favdwaUe  a  period  at  the  present, 
«very  thing  should  be  done  thai 
could  with  propriety  be  eflbcted 
towards  the  conciliation  of  die 
Irish  nation,  which  would  doubt*' 
less  be  most  gratefid  for  a  mea* 
aure  of  such  a  nature  as  this.  He 
had  therefore  ftlt  it  bis  duty,  npam 
the  best  ooQsideration.be  couM 
give  to  this  subject  in  all  its  bear^ 
ings,  and  under  the  whole  o£  the 
circumstances  which  surroonded 
the  question,  to  deliver  his  aenti- 
mente  in  favour  of  this  bill. 

The  Earl  ofDmrnky  concmnred 
most  cordially  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  obserrationa  that  had  fiUlen 
from  his  noble  friend ;  and  moat 
especially  in  that  dechiratian  which 
his  noble  friend  bad  so  emphatic 
tally  made,  that  the  present  was 
the  time,  if  it  was  intended  evee 
to  concede  these  claims. to  the 
Roman-catholics  of  Ireknd  at  all, 
at  which  the  conoesaion  ought  to 
be  made,  if  their  lor4ships  were 
at  any  time  to  pass  this  important 
bill,  they  -ought  to  pass  it  now^ 
for  never  could  they  avail  them- 
selves  of  a  more  anspicious .  op^ 
portunity.  With  respeet  to  wImS 
bad  fiillen  from  the  noble  and 
gallant  marquis  (Anglesey),  though 
he  (Earl  of  Damley)  had  the  mia^ 
fortune  to  differ  in  the  most  de- 
cided manner  from  the  sentiBieBta 
and  principles  advanosd  by  bin^ 
yet  be  thought  dieir  lovddiipa 
must  admit,  whatever  ni^t  bo 
their  opinion  in  regard  to  those 
sientimentB,  that  they  eouU  not. 
hsjre  been deli«eered  in  amore»«. 
genubva 
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MttuouB  or  a  better  manner.  Sorry 
ne  was,  however,  to  observe  what 
that  noble  and  gallant  marquis 
aaid  upon  the  enett  which  their 
lordships  ought  to  attribute  to  the 
languaffe  which  had  been  held  in 
Ireland  in  respect  of  the  privi- 
le^s  that  she  claimed.  Whatever 
might  have  been  the  intemperance 
of  the  language,  (and  he  did  not 
mean  to  deny  that  it  had  often 
been  intemperate,)  their  lordships 
would  do  well  to  remember  what 
It  was  that  had  occasioned  it,  and 
how  niany  had  been  the  provo- 
cations to  excite  it ;  for  he  could 
by  no  means  agree  with  the  noble 
and  gallant  marquis,  that  no  such 
provocations  had  existed.  All 
that  had  fallen  from  the  same  dis- 
tinguished quarter  as  to  the  in- 
aincerity  of  the  objects  which  the 
Roman-catholics  of  Ireland  stated 
that  they  had  in  view,  had  occa- 
sioned him  (Earl  of  Darnley) 
much  suprise  ;  because  he  should 
have  thought  that  the  noble  mar- 
quis, from  his  experience  of  Irish 
fidelity,  would  have  been  the  last 
person  in  the  world  to  make 
such, a  charge  against  the  great 
majority  of  fliat  people.  For  his 
own  part,  he  had  never  yet  heard 
an  argument,  or  the  shadow  of  an 
argument,  to  induce  him  to  swerve 
from  those  opinions  that  he  had 
always  entertained  in  support  of 
this  measure.  The  noble  earl 
then  adverted  to  the  Catholic  As- 
sociation. At  the  beginning  of 
this  session,  attempts  had  been 
made  to  put  down  that  board  by 
a  course  of  proceedings,  not  very 
consistent,  undoubtedly,  with  the 
forms .  of  the  constitution.  He 
could  have  wished  that  those  at- . 
tempts  had  been  very  differently 
conducted ;  and  if  the  govern- 
ment felt  called  upon  to  notice  the 


irritating  language  comjplained  ot, 
surely  it  might  have  proceeded  to 
suppress  the  Association  by  or- 
dinary legal  means  ;  or  to  prevei^t 
the  recurrence  of  such  language 
by  a  tone  of  dignified  conciliation. 
It  might  have  been  expected  that 
the  government,  with  that  firro^ 
ness  and  good  sense  which  had 
distinguished  its  proceedings  lat- 
terly, would  have  requested  the 
Association  to  desist  from  that 
irritating  tone  which  was  evi- 
dently calculated  to  excite  so 
mischievous  an  effect.  No  doubt 
some  intimation  of  the  kind  would, 
in  the  first  instance,  have  been 
sufficient.  His  noble  and  gallant 
friend  talked  of  concessions :  bu^ 
he  must  have  forgotten  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  last  of  these  was 
made.  No  man  among  theic 
lordships  knew  better  than  the 
Lord  Frivy  Seal  opposite*  bow 
they  were  at  first  retused.  The 
claims  of  the  Roman-catholics 
were  at  that  time  met  with  the 
same  arguments  and  the  same 
answers  as  they  met  now.  In  the 
summer  of  1792,  when  the  go- 
vernment was  in  a  comparatively 
embarrassed  state,  the  catholics 
were  told  that  they  could  not  ex- 
pect such  concessions  at  that 
time ;  and. the  protestants  through- 
out the  country  pledged  them- 
selves that  they  never  would  be 
granted.  Within  a  few  months 
afterwards,  however,  they  were 
recommended  as  concessions  pro- . 
per  to  be  granted,  in  a  speedi 
from  the  Uirone.  How  much 
better  a  season  did  the  present 
seem  for  the  extension  to  the' 
catholics  of  such  further  conces- 
sions as  would  put  them  on  a. 
level  witb  their  fellow  subgects* 
If  it  was  intended  ever  to  give^ 
them  these,    let   them  be    given 
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now,  in  a  time  of  peace,  and  of 
natioxjal  quiet  and  prosperity;  but 
Ifet  not  their  lordships  defer  the 
boon  to|  a  period  of  .danger  lUid 
6f  alarm. '  As  to  the  results  of  that 
theological  inquiry  into  the  doc* 
trihes  of  the  Irish  church  towhict 
a.   nbble    lord   had    alluded,    h^ 
ffiil  of  Damley)  himself  recomr 
mended  the  adoption  of  such  an 
^qulry ;  but  he  could  not  concur 
m  the  conclusions  which  that  no- 
ble loi-d  seemed  to  draw  from  the 
afosWers  that  were  ehcited  in  the 
course  of  its  prosecution.     Upon 
ti  very  recent  occasion,  their  lord- 
Aip8  had  received  information  on 
these  topics  from  the  mouths  of 
«jghly  respectable  and  unimpeach- 
able witnesses.     That  information 
was  such  as  their  lordships  had 
iiever  had  before ;   for  he  might 
^y;  without  any  disparagement  to 
iidble  terds,  that  they,  in  common 
iWfli  their  countrymen,  were  for 
the  mdst  part  wonderfully  igno- 
tmi  of  the  people  of  Ireland  and 
ihfeir  opinions.      The  noble  lord 
bad,  in  effect,  asserted  that  the 
cin^cijpation  from  their  present 
dbabillUei,  which  was  claimed  by 
4e  catholics,  was,  in  truth,  a  mere 
l^retence,  and  used  only  as  a  step- 
^mg-stone   towards   the  ultimate 
overthrow  of  the  existing  institu- 
tions of  this  country  in  church  and 
state.   He  (Earl  of  Darnley)  hear- 
iilg  that  assertion,  could  yet  scarce- 
ly be&ve  hid  own  ears ;  but  speak- 
vag,  if  he  Were  wrong,  tinder  the 
correction  of  those  noble  lords 
tHio  bad  been  present,  he  would 
beff  to  refer  their  lordships  gene- 
wily,  to  the  uiidoubted  testimony 
of  a  great  number  of  unimpeach- 
able witnesses   examined   before 
them,    who  hltd    uniformly  and 
explicitly  declared  themselves  to 
Ihe  contrary  of  that  assertion— 


denying   the    intemiona   so   im- 
puted to  them.      He  could  not 
aujppose  that  the  noble  lord  was 
influenced  by  wbat  might  be  called 
a  feeling  of  hostility  to  such  re* 
speotable  evidence;    apd  it  was 
therefore  needless  ito  insist  upon  itf 
weight.   /As  little  did  fce  deem  it 
necessary  to  compare. the  writings 
produced    in   tlie  course  of  the 
polemical  discussions  between  the 
catholic  clergy  ismd  others,   witli 
the  eviilence  lately  given  in  the 
committee  that  had  been  alluded 
to  before  their  lordships.      He 
would  not  even  advert,  if  their 
lordships  so  pleased,  to  the  evi- 
dence   of  Dr.  Doyle    and    Mr. 
O'Connell ;    though  he  would  be 
weD  content  to  rest  their,  credi- 
bility, not  so  much  on  the  public 
reputatiop  of  those  gentlemen  as 
on  that  veiy  evidence.    He  would 
only  say  of  one  of  them,  that  if  he 
had  hot  habpenecl  to  have  been 
brought  up  n-om  bis  cradle  in  what 
their  lordships  were  of  course  ac- 
customed   to    consider   the   pre- 
judices of  the  Romish  faith,  he 
would  (without  hereby  intending 
any  sort  of  disrespect  to  that  r^ht 
reverend  body^  have  proved  no 
unworthy  acquisition  tp  the  bench 
of  bishops.     He  (Earl  of  Darnley) 
would  now  read  a  short  passage 
from  the  evidence  of  a  Roman- 
oatholic     gentleman,     in     whose 
acknowledged    integrity  the    go- 
vernment   had    manifested    such 
confidence,  that  he  had  been  ad- 
vaiiced  by  the  lord-lieutenant  to 
a  very  distinguishedpost  in  the 
Irish  exchequer.     This  evidence 
was  given  in  respect  of  another 
subject— namely,  the  project  for 
disfrancbising  the  40*.  freeholders. 
Their  lordships.  wou|d    perceive 
that  he  was  alluding  to  Mr.  Blake. 
" /^^That  eflfect  do.,  you   think  it 

would 
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sf0fdd  hftve  upon  ^e  iwoteaHnAi 

interest  ?— I  am  satisfied  that  It 
wovdd  not  weaken*  h^  strei^gdien 
the  protestacQt  ii^rest  in  Iceland; 
and!  assure  your  lordships . that 
if  I  did  not  diink  it  would  have 
thiit  efifect— if  I  thought  it  would 
go  to  disturb  the  protestant  settk* 
ment  in  Ireland,  not  one  of  your 
lordships  would  disapprove  .of  it 
more  heartily  than  I  sboidd.  Th^ 
protestant  churob  in  Ireland  is  a 
great  link  in  the  chain  which  con- 
nects Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
together ;  and  with  the  security  of 
that  connexion,  I  am  satisfied  the 
interests  of  Ireland  are  essentially 
identified.!'  Now»  if  he  was  to  be 
tK^d  tbat)Ro«ciaa-catl¥>lic  witnettoes 
wece  not  to  b6  believed  upon  their 
O^ths — if  he  was  to  be  met  with 
decrees,  of  the  council  of  Tre«u) 
and  .other  councils,  supposed  itq 
have  the  effect  of  defeating  suoh 
evidence,  but  very  often  totally 
misapplied,  he  should  have  no** 
thing  to  say :  but  if  this  evidence 
was  to  be  believed,  and  he  (Earl 
Damley)  was  then  to  be  told  that 
emancipation  was  only  the  step- 
ping stone  of  the  Roman-catholics, 
and  the  overthrow  of  our  consti- 
tution their  ultimate  end,  he  must 
give  such  an  assertion  the  fullest 
denial.  It  was  true  that  the  im- 
mediate efi*ect  of  passing  this  bill 
might  be  to  seat  five  or  six  of 
the  most  distinguished  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  of  the  country  in 
parliament.  But  if  it  was  to  in* 
troduee  such  noble  and  distin- 
guished persons  as  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  and.  the  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, for  'example,  could  it  be 
Qonsideted  as  any  other  than  a 
dewvabfe  raei»Bttre  ?  Why,  it  was 
feared  that  it  mi^t  intmduce  also 
pribeiples  «f  legislation  immical.  to 
the  doctrine  of  the   established 


tBhttdtr^biit  veve^iiatiUioItane* 
lioU  .tcODps  oppospte  hjqa-fffthe 
Uwn  legion-^wttis  noli  thoser  tight 
revoteoid  prdates  'sidieiflpft'to  pre- 
servci  the  oxthodoi^of  ^lismoni? 
If  they  were  ixy  carry  their  aindety 
for  orthodoxy  ntmdi'&dFtheri  ijbef 
might  begin  tD  regulate  at  laat  the 
precise  structure  of  the  wigawhieh 
those  right  reverend  ^rehte^  mnte* 
And  he  really  eonsii&ited  tluit  -the 
preservation  4^f  his  ««n  :  hair,  ,or 
the  assumptien  of>a  w^  by  oae  of 
that  right  rev.  body,  «n|8ft  matter 
just  as  essential  to  the  asoendancy 
and  welfare  of  the  protestant  es- 
tablishment in  England,.-  as/wea  the 
exclusion  of  the  RomaiHGathoUcB 
from  any  civil  privSeges  that^were 
Enjoyed  by  thMr.pipteaUntbtetfaf< 
ren.  But,  beside?  :these  Bec«iitieii» 
did  not  theproteatant^stabii^'* 
meikt  possetf^a  host  in  such  vagw 
lant  allies'  aa  the  nobleand  learned 
lotd  on  thewbolsadk,  Mida  noUe 
duke,  who  hreijight  up  with  him 
a  whole  eorps  de  reserve  in  this 
cause?  I^he&dt  was,  that  political 
influence  must  in  this  eountry  ever 
follow  the  majority  of  numben 
and  of  property;  and  for  thito 
reason  it  was  impossible,  absoliHe* 
ly,  that  either  in  England  or  Soot- 
land  the  Roman-caSiolic  religion 
should  ever  again  become  4he 
dominant  one.  He  was  per&etly 
persuaded  that  if  the^  claims, 
irere  finally  granted  tbAt  v^ry 
night,  the  next  elections  would.lw 
determined^'  not  by  any  religious 
considerations 'iwhateiEei;  but  li»y 
property  andcJts  atlsodent  iada- 
ence.  A  good  deal  had  been  sfiid. 
about  the  coronation  oiidH'  Nqw» 
how  it  could  have  •  entered  the 
heads  of  aay  noble  lo^t  or  to^ 
other  persons,,  to 'affirm  th^t  these 
was  any  thing  whatever  in  ^tbi|^. 
oath,  as  it  stood,  to  prevent  and 
preclude 
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piedude  the  king  of  this  country 
nrom  granting  any  farther  mh 
power  to  the  catholics,  he  could 
not  comprehend.  If  their  lord- 
shipa  would  look  at  the  oath  (for 
he  had  not  a  copy  at  diat  moment), 
they  would  find  that  in  suhetance 
it  was  an  oath  which  rendered  it 
impoasihle  to  say  that  the  admis- 
sion of  the  catholics  to  civil  power 
could  interfere  with  those  privi- 
leges  and  thatinevitable  ascendancy 
of  the  protestant  diurch  which  the 
kinff  pledged  himself  to  defend. 
It  did,  therefore,  appear  to  him 
that  all  such  apprehensions  and 
alarms  of  danger  were  imaginary. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  ready  to 
admit,  that  there  had  been  a  great 
number  of  petitions  presented 
against  tiiis  bill;  to  which  peti-* 
tions  he  was  not  at  all  disposed  to 
refuse  their  due  weight.  If  they 
were  to  argue  solely  on  their  num- 
ber, it  must  be  believed  that  the 
sense  of  the  country  was  very  much 
against  this  bill.  But  if  tiiey  looked 
a  little  further,  their  lordships 
would  find  that,  naturaUy  enough, 
the  protestant  clergy  had  given 
the  example  of  such  petitions ; 
and,  in  a  religious  country  like 
dns,  that  example  was  soon  large- 
ly followed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
counties,  towns,  and  villages ;  and 
petitions  of  the  same  kind,  very 
numerously  signed,  firom  the  cities 
of  London  and  Westminster,  had 
been  presented  that  night  to  the 
house.  It  was  said  no  improper 
steps  had  been  resorted  to  in  ob- 
taining signatures  to  those  peti- 
tions ;  he  believed  the  fiict  to  be 
so :  but  their  lordships  could  not 
be  ignorant  of  the  focihty  with 
which  almost  any  petitions  in  a 
crowded  city  would  be  got  up; 
and  he  would  engage,  as  a  proof 
of  it,  to  prQcure  a  petition  at  a 


short  notice,  and  numerously  sign* 
ed,  to  remove  even  the  hon.  and 
learned  lord  who  presided  over 
his  Majesty's  councils  from  his 
post.  The  nol^e  earl,  after  con- 
tending that  a  very  diflferent  spirit, 
in  respect  of  the  catholic  claims, 
was  latterly  manifesting  itself 
even  among  the  protestants  of 
Ireland,  and  congratulating  their 
lordships  on  a  change,  in  which 
a  near  connexion  of  his  own, 
(Mr.  Brownlow),  whose  w<Mrth  he 
would  therefore  leave  to  be  spoken 
of  by  others,  had  led  the  way, 
asked  whether  there  was  a  single 
Irish  protestant  to  be  found  who 
would  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart 
and  say,  that  he  believed  thtnga 
could  go  on  in  Ireland  as  they 
now  were?  His  lordship  concluded, 
by  eamesdy  insisting  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  present  time  as 
the  most  fiivouraUe  for  passing 
this  great  measure ;  and  by  point- 
ing out  the  utter  inefficacy  of  the 
most  numerous  garrison  we  oould 
ever  throw  into  Ireland  to  keep  it 
in  peace  and  tranquillity,  so  long 
as  the  daims  of  her  catholic  popu- 
lation to  equal  civil  rights  were 
neglected. 

Tke  Earl  of  Longford  then 
addressed  the  house.  Living 
constantly  among  a  Roman-ca^ 
tholic  population,  regarding  them 
highly  as  individuals,  and  re- 
specting them  as  a  body  collec- 
tively, it  would  be  readily  ima- 
gined that  he  was  most  anxious 
to  meet  the  views  of  the  Roman- 
catholics  of  Ireland  with  as  mudi 
favour  as  any  man.  But  after 
very  mature  consideration,  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  think  that  this 
bill  wo^d  answer  the*  sanguine 
expectations  of  those  by  whom  it 
had  |been  introduced  into  parlia- 
ment, or  tiiat  it  was  a  measure 
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thiit  oould  be  put  hito  executkni 
without  manifest  danger  to  the 
constitution.  In  giving  his  most 
decided  opposition  to  this  Ineasure, 
he  begged  at  the  same  time  dis-^ 
tinetly  to  state,  that  he  was  ac- 
tuated by  no  spirit  of  hostility  to 
the  Roman-ca&olics.  But  while 
he  repeated  that  he  held  them  in 
Tery  high  regard,  he  must  take 
leave  to  say  that  he  could  not  at 
aB  see  why  they  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  participation  with 
protestants  of  certain  civil  rights 
and  political  power  in  a  free  pro- 
testant  councry.  It  had  been  ra- 
ther imputed  to  those  who,  like 
himself,  were  unfriendly  to  such 
admission,  that  they  wished  to  visit 
widi  penal  consequences  their  pecu- 
liar doctrines :  but  he  desired  to  ob- 
ser  ve,that  they  did  not  in  any  degree 
wish  to  interfere  with  the  religious 
opinions ;  nor  did  they  at  all  pre- 
sume to  measure  the  speculative 
tenets,  or  to  regulate  the  doctrines 
of  the  Roman-catholics ;  but  they 
Weire  determined  that  the  Roman- 
catholics  should  not  interfere  with 
theirs.  The  reason  of  their  re- 
itisal  of  such  admission  was  found- 
ed upon  the  political  consequences 
that  would  follow  upon  their  as- 
sent— political  consequences  that 
always  had  ensued,  and  that  in 
his  conscience  he  believed  always 
would  ensue  upon  conceding  those 
privileges  to  Roman  -  catholics 
which  were  now  claimed  by  them. 
Those  consequences  led  to  the 
perpetual  interference  of  the  papal 
authority  and  influence,  nommally 
in  spiritual  affairs  alone,  but  actu- 
ally in  the  general  transactions  and 
ordinary  business  of  life.  It  had 
been  deposed,  indeed,  by  wit- 
nesses examined  before  their  lord- 
ships, and  by  others,  that  that  in- 
terference was  strictly  confined  to 


spiritual  matt^fs  Und  doctrine ; 
but  how  and  by  whom  was  the. 
line  to  be  drawn  that  was  to  sepa«* 
rate — in  the  judgment  of  a  Ro- 
man-catholic, fat  examjple — spi- 
ritual from  temporal  affiitrs?  How 
oould  it  be  supposed,  that  he  who 
exercised  an  undoubted  and  unre- 
sisted influence  in  the  one,  would 
not  exert  it  in  the  other  ?  or  that 
the  power  which  guided  a  man's 
conduct  in  regard  to  spiritual 
things,  would  abstain  from  direct* 
ing  it  m  respect  of  temporal  ones  ? 
He  was  of  opinion  that  the  Ro- 
man-catholic priesthood  were  able 
to  lead  the  peoj^e  with  great  fkci- 
Uty,  and  their  own  constitution 
was  well  calculated  ever  to  respect, 
the  supremacy  of  Rome.  The 
commands  of  the  superior  to  the 
inferior  admitted  of  no  dispute; 
while  the  principle  of  subjection 
in  the  inferior  was  as  clearly  de* 
fined  as  the  right  of  the  superior 
to  his  obedience.  If  they  were 
to  be  emancipated,  therefore,  from 
the  acknowledgment  of  that  con- 
trol recognis9ed  by  our  constitu- 
tion, while  they  continued  subject 
to  die  papal  orders  transmitted 
through  their  own  clergy  f — to 
admit  to  a  participation  of  civil 
and  political  privileges  those  who 
still  refused  so  to  acknowledge  a 
control  which  was  submitted  to 
by  our  own  church.  Would  be  to- 
put  the  Roman-catholic  clergy  on 
a  higher  footing  than  our  jown ; 
and  more  especially  when,  if  he 
was  rightly  informed,  that  ctmtrol 
had  been  submitted  to  in  other 
countries  and  cases.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  could  not  think 
that  the  preamble  of  this  bill  was 
quite  fidrly  worded :  it  contained 
a  part  of  the  truth,  but  not  the 
whole  truth.  It  was  entitled,  **  A 
biH  for  the  removal  of  the  dis^^ 
/qualifications 
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qualifications  undar  which  hia  Ma« 
jeatyV  RoiQftA-cathdJifii  aubjecta 
now  ]atH>ur^'  TVfeareaa  dbe  pro- 
teiul^n^  sucQpssion  u>  tlie  imperial 
crown  of  thia  unked  jKW^dom  and 
ita  .depfBodenciea*  %  by  w^  act  for 
ihe  further  limitation  of  the  crowoy 
and  the,  better  securing  the  liber- 
tiea  of  the  aubject,    eatabliBhed 

Esrmanenthr  and  invi<^Uy.' " 
ut  therei  .should  (have  been  added 
aoni^tbixig  to  .thia  eff^t : — "  An 
act  to  admit  and  invest  certain 
4igQitaiiea  and  others  of  the  Ro- 
man-cAtbolic  fisrauaaion  to  and 
with  politioal  9iad  civil  privilegea» 
which,  all  «9peri$oce  bad  with- 
drawn from  ]w«testant  dignitariea 
and  fl^r^  9f  tl^  ssatne  autioDy 
e«G)ept  .on  aiibmission  to  a  certain 
cpDtrolt  from ,  aU  obedience'  to 
whi^,  such  Roi)MB*-catholics  aaoe 
hereby  .exempted/'  In  short,  to 
gr#nt  tbem  those  prlvil^es  while 
they  continued  to  deny  our  con- 
trol»,  would  be  virtually,  he  re- 
peated, to , put  tjbem  in  a 'better 
sitiMtkMV  than  the  members  of  our. 
own  church.  He, also  excepted 
Uk  the  bill*  on  acoount  of  the 
powjsr  which  the  catholic  priest- 
bpod  would  exercise  and  did  ex- 
ercise over  their  flocks,  to  an 
extent  greatly  beyond  direction 
in  matters  affecting  their  spiritual 
wel^e.  He  knew,  indeed,  diat 
amoc^  the  catholic  ckvgy  weve 
many  houQurablc  exertions  to 
this,  desii^iption  of  ijiem.  He  hlid 
nothing,  to  opppee  to  the  praisea 
which  had  been  bestowed  lupon 
them  by  noble  Ifnrds  who  bad 
apokeU'  before  him*  But  they 
were  not  to,  eula^ise  individuals — 
their  busioese  was  Ic^islal^on;  Hfi, 
Wpuld  ^ki  if  they  w/er^  .to  admit 
the  Roman-ciith^ljc  body  tp  -  the- 
highest  places  in  the  cpniatituflioiii, 
what  was  to  guarantee  :|heipi)^ 


testant  estaUiahmentf  By  the 
law  none  were  admiaaible  to  the 
offices,  of  political  trust,  but  those 
whose  allegiance  was  perfected* 
Of  all  the  dissenters  from  the  es* 
tablishnent,  he  knew  of  none 
whose  allegiance  was  of  necesai^ 
imperfect,  except  the  Roman-ca« 
tholics.  Standing  in  the  peculiar 
relation  to  us  which  they  held*  in 
what  light  must  they  r^^d  ua  ? 
Whatmustbe  the  feelmg  of  a  reaUy 
conscientious  Roman-catholic  (for 
it  was  uselesa  to  take  notice  of 
any  other)  towarda  the  national 
church  establishment  ?  They 
were  to  consider  in  thia  question 
what  had  been  done  by  the  pnn 
testants.  Were  not  these  dia«; 
senters  from  their  faith  usurpers 
of  the  authority  of  their  creed» 
despoflers  of  the  property  of  their 
church?  In  what  other  Iwhs 
could  they  look  upon  us?  We 
were  voluntary  secedera  firom 
them,  as  the  other  dissenters  were 
from  the  national  eatabUshment* 
They  did  not  willingly  nor. without 
considerable  struggles  separate 
from  our  corpa.  There  was  no- 
thing in  principle,  in  chmtian- 
Uke  feeling,  in  policy  or  expedi- 
ency, which  required  them  to 
make  thoae  concessions,  or  forbad 
their  refusal  of  them*  Much  had 
been  said  against  the  entertain* 
ment  of  pr^udices.  There  were 
some  subjects  in  which  pejudioe 
must  prevail;  and  he  felt  alike 
from  early  youth  to  remotest  age 
—-on  which  it  was  actually  im- 
possible for  any  man  to  think 
without  prejudice.  But  were  the 
partialities  all  on  one  side?  Among 
the  peers  who  surrounded  hioii 
he  saw  jftiany  who  had  the  moat 
per&ct  x^lttons  whkh  /could  exist 
fo^  their  partiality  te  the  Roman* 
catholic  iniereata— dose  coonex^ 
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jons— family  feeling — the  ties  of 
friendship.  Would  not  these  giv^e 
a  hiaa  to  a  man's  sentiment  ^s 
well  as  prejudice  against  the  Ro- 
man religion  ?  There  was  nothiDg 
to  reflect  on  in  all  this.  Such 
feelings  were  honourahle   to  the 

Sarties  who  had  them,  and  really 
eigl)  tened  their  general  characters. 
Much  might  he  said»  as  much  had 
heen  said,  upon  the  advantage  of 
eradicating  prejudices.  In,  his 
view  it  was  a  dangerous  experi- 
ment. It  was  comparatively  easy 
t/o  root  out  the  belief  of  an  estal>- 
fished  religion — it  was  utterly  dif- 
ficult to  eradicate  prejudice:  but 
if  success  were  less  questionable, 
the  idea  was  extremely  dangerous. 
He  had  heard  mention  made  of 
the  just  right  of  the  catholics  tq 
these  concessions.  He  denied 
the  right  totally.  Men  mus|:  lose 
their  claims  to  right  in  such  a 
question  whose  object  or  pretence 
was  that  of  lending  the  mterests 
of  the  many  to  their  own  view. 
Expediency  used  to  be  another 
argument  for  these  claims ;  it  was 
latterly  changed  into  necessity. 
There  was  something  said  in  the 
nature  of  mination,  as  if  threaten- 
ing had  been  used.  He  did  not 
believe  the  &ct.  If  he  had  be- 
lieved that  there  was  such  a  pur- 
pose, that  would  be  the  direct 
reason^  with  him  for  making  no 
further  concession.  He  was  un- 
der no  such  impression.  The 
question  for  them  was,  since  the 
restrictions  were  imposed,  had  the 
country  advanced  or  gone  back  ? 
Was  it  not  at  a  pitch  of  prosperi- 
ty, wealth,  and  glory,  which  were 
never  equslled  by  any  comparison 
of  anciept  or  modern  history?. 
Let  them  consider,  the  power, 
capabilities,  and  iresourceSi  which 
had  developed  themselves.  j|^tl^s 


little    oontraoted   .lE^ot    of    the 
ieartb*s  surface-^-not  the  fruits  of 
extraordinary  individual  talents  s 
but  the  alow,  hardyt  and  gradual 
growth  of  ages ;  during  which  the 
oppressed  catholics^  so  calledy  had 
enjoyed*  in   conamon  with  their 
protestant  brethren,  the  fruifa  and 
advantages  of  those  councils  fram 
which,  £oT  theii  own  advantage lat 
well  as  ours, ,  they  had  YiAn  ex*  , 
eluded.  The  country  had  advanced 
to  the  attainment  of  superiority  in  x 
every  thins  w)iich  concerned  th« 
national  wdfare  and  security*   Be- 
fore departing  from  the  line  of  her 
present  course,    it  ought   to  he 
made    manifest    that   sotnethiog 
would  be  obtained  quite  equal  to 
that  which  she  possessed ;  and  oer* 
tainly  tl^e  least  which  could  be  tff 
quired  would  be  tp  show  that  the 
benefits  at  present  enjoyed  covld 
not,  by  these  concessions,  be,  inn 
paired  or  lost.     As  a  firee  state, 
he  could  see  no  reason  fi>r  admits 
ting  the   claims  of  the  Roman- 
catholics.    The  expedictncy  would 
be  a  different  question  in  a  state  of 
less  freedom«  or  in  one  pf  nearly 
deq^tic  power*.    In  the  latter  ease 
the  experipaent  might  be  aiade, 
and  the  coacf  ssions  upon  any  in-i 
convenience   might  hB   re«salled« 
But  a  free  ^tate  must  pay  some 
slight,  tribute  Qf  inoonvenien^e  Sox 
her  freedom.    Among  the  costs  of 
freedom  in  this  country  was  .the 
occasionfd  impunity  of  a  few  daring 
individuals,  who  had  genius  feoough 
and  no  more  to.  transcend  the  power 
of  the  existing  laws.     How  coull. 
catholiqi,  admitted  to  offices  o£ 
state,  be  honest  guardians  of  a 
chHrclb  separated  from  tfae  author 
rity  of  their  own,  enrich^  jwith.  its- 
8|>oil8,  and  flourishing  in  0pjpositiQA. 
to  its  denunciationsT    The  utgis^ 
isent  of  a4()pcing  tUs  meanore, 
^      because 
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I>ecau8e  it  came  up  Irom  die  hoase 
of  oomnions,  might  be  good  in 
many  cases :  in  this  their  lordships 
wouid  do  best  to  make  use  of  that 
invahiable  privilege  which  belong- 
ed to  them,  of  judging  for  thera- 
aelves^  For  what  was  the  fact? 
Was  the  bill  supported  by  a  ques- 
tionable majority  of  the  other 
bouse,  or  was  it  not  rather  a 
pettytthifling  majority — a  majority 
merely  in  name  ?  It  could  not  be 
assumed  that  it  was  the  sense  of 
the  country,  when  it  was  barely, 
if  at  all,  the  sense  of  the  majority 
of  the  house.  There  was  one 
thing  which  they  were  not  to  lose 
from  their  consideration.  The 
•ubject  had  notoriously  engrossed 
the  public  attention,  and  it  was 
impossible  that  the  public  mind 
Could  cease  to  be  employed  with 
it  for  some  time  to  come.  Accord-* 
tog  to  the  provisions  of  the  consti- 
tution, the  time  could  not  be  far 
distant  when  the  sense  of  the  coun- 
try might  be  taken  in  the  most 
direct  manner  upon  this  subject. 
They  w<Hi)d  then  know  With  tole- 
taUe  exbctness  how  to  appreciate 
that  increase  of  converts,  as  tliey 
had  been  called,  to  the  catholic 
cause.  They  would  then  see  if 
they  were  justified  in  taking  the 
•enae  of  that  majority  for  the 
iense  of  tlie  country.  He  thought 
iaot  PEt>te^tant  security  required 
proteetttit  ascendancy.  Conce»-^ 
ftions  to  the  Roman-catholi<»  could 
Bot  ibUow,  because  tihe  right  to 
them  did  not  exist—justice  did 
not  exact  them — expediency  did 
iiot  require  them — the  public  pros- 
perity eodd  not  be  endangered  b^ 
tfaeitt^and  they  were  quite  incom- 
patible with  the  pidtestant  ascend*^ 
m/cy^  wtfieb  Wi^  necessary  for  the 
woU-being  of  the  empire. 
.  f^  Bish^  itf  Ncrwkh  felt  it 


his  duty  again,  upon  tTie  agitatioil 
of  this  momentous  question,  to  en- 
treat them  to  consider  seriously 
the  responsibility  which  devolved 
upon  their  lordships'  house  by  their 
decision  this  night.  He  conjured 
them  to  pause  before  they  agreed 
to  continue  to  deprive  5  or  6  mil<* 
lions  of  their  brethren,  who  were 
like  themselves  the  subjects  of  a 
free  state,  of  those  civil  rights 
from  which  no  class  of  men  ought 
to  suffer  deprivation  on  account  of 
mere  abstract  opinions.  Year  after 
year  had  they  excluded  their 
catholic  fellow-countrymen  from 
eligibility  to  office,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  called  upon  them  to 
contribute,  equally  with  the  more 
favoured  classes  of  the  community, 
to  the  services  and  exigencies  of 
the  state.  And  this  principle  of 
unjustifiable  and  unnecessary  ex- 
clusion had  been  declared  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  united 
churches  of  England  and  Ireland. 
In  vain  had  be  asked  for  a  motive 
to  justify  thid  protracted  infliction. 
What  good  purpose  of  religion,  or 
morals,  or  policy,  could  so  embit- 
tering a  restriction  produce  ?  He 
could  easily  understand  the  bicker- 
ings and  animosities  of  which  it 
must  necessarily  be  the  oflfspring, 
owing'  to  the  infirmities  of  men  s 
minds  ;  but  m  vain  Could  he  find  in 
it  'the  slightest  widdom,  still  less 
the  smallest  resemblance  to  the 
pure  spirit  of  that  gospel  which  the 
christian  chilrch  was  bound  to 
imuntain  and  promote.  When  the 
catholics  urg^d  their  claims  (ox 
relief,  they  were  met  by  a  refe- 
rence to  the  history  of  their  an- 
cestors in  the  year  1525.  Of  what 
use  was  that  reference,  and  what 
good  purpose  could  be  produced 
by  a  revival  of  the  intolerant  re- 
colteciions  of  past  times  ?    Better 
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ttHt  theiA  would  it  be  to  biirj  in 
oblivion  those  retrospective  cruel- 
ties for  which  religion^  whose  name 
was  profiwed  by  their  iBfliction, 
must  always  blush.     Instead  of 
trying  back  to  paat  times^  he  had 
rather  turned  to  the  careful  exa-> 
mination  of  the  present ;  and  after 
its  fuU  perusal*  he  called  upon  any 
noble  lord  to  point  out  what  coun- 
try, calling  itself  free,  throughout 
the  civilized  world,  used  any  por- 
tion of  its  subjects,  on  the  ground 
of  religion^  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  treated  the  catholics  of  this 
kingdom.     Where  had  any  set  of 
loyal  subjects  been  requited  with 
so  much  harshness  and  severity  ? 
Where  could  such  a  code  of  laws 
be  found  as  those  which  were  de- 
veloped  in   Sir  Henry  Parnell's 
history  of  the  penal  code  against 
rt)e  catholics  ?     It  had  been  said» 
that  without  these  laws,  the  estab- 
lished church  could  not  be  main- 
tained in  Ireland;    he  dissented 
from  such  an  opinion,  and  was 
fblly  impressed  with  the  contrary 
belief,  that  these  laws  were   the 
bane  of  that  church,  and  in  reality 
esiposed  it  to  danger.     But  sup- 
pose it  were  not  so,  and  that  he 
could  bring  himself  to  believe  that 
any  country  required  a  particular 
ecclesiastiiud  establishmeiit,  whicb 
for  its  maintenance  demanded  a 
violation  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  true  religion 
— a  subversion  of  the  divine  pre- 
cept»  of  doing  unto  others  on  all 
occasions  as  you  would  wish  to  be 
done  by— a  departure  from  the 
equity  of  the  divme  commandment, 
then  he  would  say  that  a  church 
requiring  such  support  did  not  de- 
serve to  be  upheld  in  a  free  com- 
munity.   If  the  church  of  England 
could  not  be  else  maintained  than 
by  the  permanent  infliolion  of  paina 


and  penddes,  then  he  would  not 
scruple  to  say,  let  it  fall.     The 
mere  external  fkbric  was  not  worth 
preserring,  unless  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  liberty  of 
conscience  could  be  practised  and 
enforced  within  it.     He  had  been 
asked,    if   he  was  .prepared    to 
risk  ^e  consequences  of  a  de- 
privation of  worldly  honours,  in' 
a  struggle  for  power.     To  this 
question  his  answer  would  be  short 
and  sincere.     Worldly  honours  of 
whatever  kind  could  only  be  of 
value  to  a  well-regulated  mind,  as 
long  as  they  could  be  enjoyed  with  a 
pure  consciehce,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  society;    their  value  must  be 
measured  by  their  utility ;  and  he 
hoped  he  should  never  be  found 
among    those  who  sought    their 
acquisition,  or  was  content  to  retain 
them,  by  perpetuating  division  and 
discord.     These  were  not  hastily 
formed  opinions— they  were  the 
mature  result  of  the  observation 
of  a  long  life  ;  he  had  entertained 
and  expressed  them  for  upwards 
of. half  a  century,  and  he  was  now 
too  old  to  change   so   rooted  a 
conviction*    Considering  what  had 
lately  passed,  and  was  still  pass- 
ing before  his  eyes,  he  thought  the 
utmost  experience  which  he  could 
hope  to  attain  sustained  his  earliest 
sentiments.      As  to   the  political 
part  of  the   subject,  he  thou^t 
there  was  no  getting  rid  of  the 
apprehension  of  bad  consequences 
of  refusing  the  catholic  claims. 
They  had  now,  he  felt,  a  glorious 
opportunity  of  doing  justice  to  a 
large  portion  of  his  Majesty's  sub* 
jects  —  an  opportunity   which,  if 
neglected,  could  not  perhaps  be 
recalled.     They  might  now  avert 
many  evils,  by  adopting  a  system 
of  conciliation,  which  new  events,- 
and  times  possibly  not  remote,  ^ 

wouM 
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woulft'  compel  tfetem  t»  adopt* 
What  would  now  be  received  with 
gratitude,  might  hereafter  be  ex- 
torted without  thanks.  These 
were  the  reasons  which  induced 
him  to  give  his  warmest  support 
to  the  bil}. 

,  The  Bishop  of  Chester,  entirely 
concurred  in  the  great  importance 
of  this  question ;  and,  in'delivering 
his  opinions  upon  it,  he  knew  that 
they  were  opposed  to  those  of 
many  who^e  tjrtues  he  admired,, 
whose  characters  he!  loyt^d,  whose 
friendships  were  among  the  most 
honoumble  distinctions  he  esteem* 
edf .  whose  wisdom  he  respected, 
and  to  whose  politics  he  deferred. 
But  there  were  duties,  the  consci- 
entious discharge  of  which  called 
for  :painful  sacrifices ;  and  in  de^ 
glaring  the  conviction  to  which  his 
mind  had  arrived  on  this  great 
aoestion,  he  begged  to  assure 
tneir  lordships  diat  it  was  not 
formed  until  after  tlie  most  deli- 
berate^ and  assuredly  the  most 
feithfid  research,  and  the  utmost 
desire  to  inform  himself  well  upon 
the  subject.  He  was  free  to  con* 
fess  that  his  taiind  had  undergone 
a  change  upon  the  catholic,  ques- 
tion. His  mind  had  been,  from 
tbe  force  of  early  eilncation,  im- 
bued with  those  principles  of  civil 
and  religions  freedom  which  libe* 
ral  Btu^  had  inculcatisd.  The 
excessive  severity  of  the  >  penal 
Qode  led  him  then  to  conclude  that 
it  was  as  unnecessary  as  it  was 
liarsh.  But  when,  upon  roatnrer 
Qonsideration,  be  had  acquired  a 
greater  experience,  and  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  doctrines  and 
piractices  of  the  catholic  church,  he 
became  more  deeply  impressed 
W,ith  the  paramount  iiiiportance  of 
a  coqtr(4ling  religious  establish- 
ment, necessarily  endowed  wilii: 


eo-ordinate  privates  and  intnm- 
uities.  When  he  afterwards  re- 
flected upon  Ihe  innttitierable  evils 
winch,  if  not  the  Roman-catholte 
religion,  at  least  popery  had  in- 
flicted, and  when  Y^e  became  con-^ 
vinced  of  the  unchangeable  nature 
of  its  principles,  and  that  it  only 
wanted  an  opportunity  to  re-assert 
its  power  and  opnoiion  over  the 
consciences  of  others,  hewassati^ 
fled  that  both  policy  and  necessity 
called  for  the  maintenande  of  the 
existing  system.  If  aught  were 
wanted  to  rastain  this  full  convic- 
tion, he  found  it  in  the  evidence 
given  before  their  lordships'  com- 
mittee, and  in  the  very  parts  of 
that  evidence,  in  a  version  of  which 
noble  lords  opposite  declared  they 
found  cause  to  support  the  biU 
now  before  them.  Before  he  went 
further  into  the  consideration  of 
this  question,  he  wished  to  touch 
upon  the  treatment  which  the 
right  reverend  bdnch  had  received 
fl^m  some  individuals  in  the 
cousnse  of  these  discussions.  Mo- 
tives of  an  utiwortfay  character 
had  been  imputed  to  them  for 
their  opposition  to  this  mea- 
sure. He  asked,  what  right 
had  noble  lords  to  impute  to 
protestanc  bishops  that  they  were 
actuated  in  their  opposition  to  a 
public  measure,  by  motives  so 
mean  and  sordid  as  self-intei^t  f 
Wha$  grounds  bad  they  for  such  • 
an  imputation?*- what  reasons, 
dedudble  either  from  history  or- 
observation,  had  they  to  justify 
this  mode  of  onw^th^  attack  f- 
Was  it  peivonal  interest  that  in- 
duced the  seven  bishops  to  resist 
the  encroachmeotss'  of  an  arbitrary 
ki«g,  to  whom  they  wei>e<  othier- 
wise  personally  attached?- No »' 
their  motive  sprung  frotn  a  purer 
8Duree--it  was  the  honest   and* 

firm 
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6n6k  lunbitioa  bf  *  proWng  them- 
selvea  .  vigiU^t.  aentinels,  axid 
ready  cfaawpiona  of  the  church  of 
which  they  were  digoitarieB — an 
ambition  which  he  hoped  would 
long  pervade  Uie  mind^  and  in- 
flnenoe  the  conduct  of  those  who 
were  placed  in  situations  of  simir 
lar  trial.  Interested  motives 
mighty  with  much  more  truth,  be 
ascribed  tk>  some  noble  lords  who 
avowed  their  support  of  this  mea- 
sure, from  an  apprehension  of  tem- 
poral consequences  in  the  event  of 
Its  rejection.  ,A  great  deal  had 
been  said  of  the  injustice  and 
cruelty  of  debarring  four  or  five 
tnillions  of  their  feUow-subjecta  of 
indefeasible  and  inalienable  rights. 
It  was  necessary  to  argue  this 
claim  of  abiBtract  right  at  the  out- 
set In  that  view  he  was  at  a  loss 
to  see  how  the  numbers  affected 
could  be  brought  to  form  a  p^rt 
of  the  consideration ;  fpr  whether 
the  number  was  smaller  great,  the 
question  of  right  was  the  same» 
He  wished  noble  l^nrda  had  better 
explained  the  meaning  of  the 
words  **  debarred  irc«n  indefeasible 
rights :''  the  term  "  natural"  rights 
bad  also  been  used,  and  by  others 
it  had  been  more  appropriately 
qualified  t04he  term  **  civil"  rightSf 
What  was  the  meaning, .  he  again 
askedy  of  this  claim .  of  abstract 
right  ?  Did  any  noble  lord  seri-* 
OujBly  mean  to  contend,  that  indi-< . 
viduals  possessed  any  rights  which 
they  were  not  liable,  under  pecu* 
liar  drcumstaoces,  to  be  called 
upon  to  forego  &r  the  public  good? 
'Were  not  many  excluded  by  the 
kw  from  the  exercise  of  what 
might  be  called  direct  rights? 
Iiidividuals  were  constantly  ex-r 
eluded  from  certain  civil  oificesi 
without  the  possession  of  partis 
cular  and  preecribed  qualificatioiia< 


filow,  then»'  eould  they-  call  the 
exdusion  of  the  catholics  an  ano- 
malous principle  of  law  ?  lu  the 
former  cases  to  which  be  alluded, 
.the  qualification  was  certain— in 
the  case  of  catholics,  it  was  un- 
certain; but  their  principles  were, 
a^  he  had  already  said,  fixed,  and 
he>  believed  irrevocable*  In  both 
cases^  however,  the  eivil  right  waa 
concluded  and  foreclosed,  because 
the  public  service  required  it. 
Did  not  the  very  bill  before  their 
lordships  recognixe  the  principle 
of  exclusion  ?  What  could  be  a 
mpre  sacred  right,  than  to  possess 
a  voice  at  the  Section  of  a  repre- 
sentative? Was  not  that  ri^ 
violated  by  this  bill  ?  It  was  user 
less  to  argue  this  abstract  claim 
further,  when  those  who  had  con- 
tended for  its  application  them- 
selves practically  admitted  that 
civil  rights  were  limited  by  expe- 
diency, and  were  susceptible  of 
restriction  on  grounds  of  public 
policy.  The  catholics  themselves 
recogni^^d  this  principle  of  ex- 
clusion in  all  their  applications  to 
parliament,  for  their  bills  uniformly 
admitted  the  propriety.of  exeepting 
the  ofHoe  of  lord  high  chancellor 
in  the  proposed  eligibility.  Why 
was  that  office  to  be  exempted 
i^om  the  ambition  of  cathoUcs? 
The  Rev*  Mr.  Colling  a  Romanr 
catholic  .priest,  had  declared 
that  persons  of  his  persuasion  did 
not  aspira  to  such  an  office, 
and  gaarA>.as  a  reason  that  the  ge-r 
neral  feeling  of  the  protestant 
community  was  against  the  ex* 
teipi^ion  of  so  high  a  privilege,  and 
therefore  they  md  not  press  for  it. 
But  while  some  admitted  the  jufrr 
^ce  of  a  principle  of  exclusion^ 
they  denied  that  any  opinion,  as 
such  merely,  ought  to  disqualify 
th^  individual  from  eligibility  to 
office: 
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office:  ^&ey  said  it  man  was  no 
more  an^erable  for  his  opinions^ 
than  he  was  for  the  colour  of  his 
hair,  or  the  weight  of  his  strength. 
To  this  general  assertion  he  could 
f>nly  reply,  that  there  were  peculiar 
and  personal  defects  in  the  human 
mind  for  which  it  was  the  misfor- 
tune of  the  individual  to  suffer, 
although  for  them  he  was  not 
morally  responsible,  and  that  the 
person  must  patiently  endure  the 
inconvenience  for  the  sake  of  the 
community  of  which  he  was  only 
part.  So  much  upon  the  argument 
of  general  right.  Then  came  the 
real  question  —  whether  the  opi« 
nions  of  the  catholics  were  such 
as  to  disqualify  them  from  certain 
civil  rights,  more  especially  those 
of  a  legislative  description.  This 
was  followed  by  another  question 
— whether  the  danger  of  the  pre- 
sent crisis  was  so  imminent  and 
unquestionable  as  to  call  for  the 
violation  of  an  established  consti- 
tutional principle,  for  the  sake  of 
avoiding  it.  Connected  with  these 
considerations  was  another — whe- 
ther the  proposed  remedy  was 
calculated  to  produce  the  supposed 
advantage.  With  respect  to  the 
last  consideration,  all  he  should 
say  was  this,  that  if  there  was  one 
point  more  clear  than  another  in 
the  history  of  Ireland,  it  was  this — 
that  up  to  the  most  recent  date, 
the  disturbed  condition  of  that 
country  was  by  the  best  judges 
declared  to  have  little  connexion 
with  the  catholic  question.  The 
wretched  peasant  was  oppressed 
by  a  more'  malignant  and  exas- 
perating, though  not  an  incurable 
disease.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished witnesses  that  had  been 
examined  before  the  committee, 
had  proved  that  the  most  exciting 
and  proximate  cause  of  disturb-^ 


ances  in  Ireland,  had  aruen  fron 
the  extreme  misery  of  the  peas&nt; 
.and  that  the  more  remote  cause 
was,  the  radically  vicious  state  of 
society — a  state  of  society,  whiclii 
if  he  could  venture  to  gire  the 
opinion  of  one  so  young  in  pditica 
as  himself,  was  fraught  with  deep 
evils,  which  required  the  remedial 
application  of  a  difibrent  measure 
from  that  now  proposed  for  their 
consideration.  The  property  in 
the  soil  belonged  to  a  great  extent 
to  proprietors  who  were  absent, 
and  intrusted  the  management  of 
their  estates  ofien  to  unscrupulous 
agents.  The  education  of  the 
people  was  imperfect,  and  immoral 
habits  arose  from  neglect  and  ill- 
treatment.  A  system  of  exaction 
was  engrafted  upon  the  mode  of 
tenantcy;  one  claim  for  rent  was 
accumulated  upon  another,  until 
an  amount  was,  through  the  one 
hand  and  the  other,  squeezed  from 
the  soil  more  than  the  soil  could 
fairly  yield,— a  state  of  society  of 
which,  from  its  very  nature,  the 
tenant  must  be  the  wretched  vie- 
tim, — a  state  of  society  where  there 
was  an  obstinate  adherence  to  ab- 
surd and  antiquated  customs^  in 
defiance  of  the  wholesome  and 
regular  law  of  the  land.  Such  a 
state  of  society  could  be  improved 
by  no  such  remedy  as  was  provided 
by  the  present  bUl ;  it  "would  re- 
quire measures  of  a  stronger  and 
more  efficacious  character;  it 
would  require  the  introduction  of 
a  better  religion,  a  purer  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  a  revision  of  the 
revenue  laws,  a  eeneral  system  of 
education ;  and  last,  though  not 
least,  a  return  of  the  proprietary 
of  the  country  to  the  estates  which 
they  possessed  within  it.  A  relief 
from  wreckless  poverty,  from  bar- 
barous supexBtition,  and  from  ia^' 
▼eterate 
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veterate  insubordination,  was  the 
emancipation  of  which  Ireland 
stood  in  need;  and  when  that 
comprehensive  remedy  was  ad- 
ministered to  the  evils  of  that 
country,  and  when  the  good  effects 
of  it  had  become  apparent  in  the 
tranquillity  and  improvement  of 
its  inhabitants,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  would  a  period  arrive  when 
they  might  safely  grant  the  conces^ 
sions  which  were  now  demanded. 
The  rev.  prelate  then  proceeded 
to  declare,  that  it  was  not  till  the 
year  1823  that  the  great  mass  of 
tlie  catholics  of  Ireland  began  to 
talk  of  catholic  emancipation;  and 
the  meaning  attached  to  the  words 
by  some  of  them  was,  a  restoration 
of  that  property  to  their  church 
of  which  it  had  been  deprived  by 
the  reformation ;  and  by  others,  a 
recovery  of  the  lands  which  had 
been  forfeited  at  different  periods 
of  their  history.  Whichever  of 
these  two  opinions  the  mass  of  the 
Irish  catholics  entertained,  they 
would  be  greatly  disappointed  at 
finding  that  this  bill,  if  carried, 
would  bestow  upon  them  neither 
of  the  boons  which  they  expected. 
He  would  not  presume  to  say  what 
effect  that  disappointment  might 
produce  upon  them;  but  be  it 
what  it  might,  it  would  owe  its^ 
origin  to  that  knot  of  political 
agitators— and  he  used  the  word 
agitators  advisedly,  since  one  of 
them  had  thanked  his  God  that 
he  was  an  agitator — who  had  cast 
that  leaven  into  the  lump,  which 
had  disposed  it  to  ferment,  in 
order  that  whilst  it  was  heaving 
and  swelling,  they  might  knead  it 
^t  will  to  their  own  advantage. 
He  contended,  that  until  the  Ca- 
tholic Association  commenced  its 
operations,  the  catholics  of  Ireland 
cared  littl/e  about  catholic  emaOQi- 
1825. 


pation.  Nor  was  that  apyitfay  oa 
their  part  at  all  surprisiijiji^  fednce 
what  concerned  the  advantages 
and  privileges  of  a  few,  could  npty 
without  some  adventitious  aid| 
strongly  interest  the  feelings  oi 
the  many.  That  the  desire  of 
catholic  emancipation  was  not  the 
leading  cause  of  the  disturbances 
which  had  so  long  distracted  Ire<< 
land,  appeared  from  this  circum- 
Btance—- that  those  disturbances 
had  not  diminished  according  to 
the  relaxation  of  the  penal  code. 
Indeed,  the  people  of  Ireland 
scarcely  knew  of  that  relaxation ;, 
and  he  therefore  argued  that  the 
relaxation  of  it,  which  still  re* 
mained  to  be  made,  could  have  no, 
effect  upon  their  future  conduct. 
It  was  lamentable  to  ol^serve  that 
those  who,  as  well  from  their  pro* 
fession  as  from  their  situation  in 
life,  exercised  an  influence,  if  not 
a  control,  over  the  Roman-catholic 
population,  had  not  communicated 
to  them  so  important  a  fact.  What 
was  the  cause  of  their  not  making 
such  a  communication,  he  would 
not  pretend  to  say ;  he  would  only 
observe,  that  it  was  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  character  of 
those,  who,  having  distant  object^ 
in  view,  thought  nothing  of  their 
triumph  over  the  obstacles  whicl^ 
led  to  them.  It  was  the  policy  of 
men  who  considered  the  admissioi^ 
of  lay  members  of  their  church 
into  the  legislature  as  valuable^ 
because  it  facilitated  the  recovery 
of  the  power  which  it  had  lost, 
and  who  deemed  any  thing  short 
of  that  admission  as  utterly  worth* 
less  and  contemptible.  , 

»  Actum/'  il^uit,   «  nihil  ut   ni  Pmm 
xtiiUte  portss, 
FrimgixDus,    et    media  yeziUum   pooo 
Suburra." 

It  was  in  strict  accordance  witbtb^ 
B  B  ^         spirit 
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spirit  of  the  Roman-cathoUc  rein 
gum,  luB  it  was  described  in  the 
eelebhlted'  nethoiistrance  against 
pppeiy,  Resented  by  the  house  of 
commons  to  James  the  First: — 
**  It  hath,"  said  they>  "  a  restless 
spirit,  and  will  strive  by  these 
gradations ;  if  it  once  get  but  a 
ceimivatiee,  it  will  press  for  a 
tderation ;  if  that  should  be  ob- 
tained, they  must  have  an  equality ; 
from  thence  th^y  /will  aspire  td 
superiority,  and  will  never  rest  till 
they  get  a  subversion  of  the  true 
tcQigion."  He  believed  that  the 
subversion  of  the  protestant  reli- 
gion was  the  ultimate  object  of  the 
Roman-cathotic  hierarchy,  and  that 
they  would  be  satisfied  with  little 
short  of  it.  The  present  bill, 
dierefore,  wotdd  not  put  an  end 
to  the  distractions  of  the  country, 
though  he  hoped,  under  the  divine 
blessmg,  to  live  to  see  the  time 
when  measures  would  be  devised 
which  would  render  the  lower 
orders  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
industrious,  contented,  and  happy ; 
and'  by  so  doing,  would-  wrest  a 
fbrtnidabl^  engine  of  destruction 
out  of  the  hands  of  those  who 
were  now  inclined  to  wield  it  to 
die  detriment  of  the  state.  He 
maintained,  that  if  the  lower  orders 
of  the  Irish  catholics  had  any 
feelinff  at  all  upon  the  bill,  it  was 
one  which  went  much  further  than 
the  supporters  of  it  supposed,  and 
which  die  measure  itself  would  by 
no  means  satisfy.  Indeed,  a  wit- 
ness of  the  name  of  Macarthy  had 
admitted,  that  he  was  afraid  that 
even  if  this  bill  were  passed,  the 
quesdon  of  emancipation  would 
stiU  be  made  a  handle  of  by  po- 
litical agitators.  A  handle  indeed! 
Why,  could  their  lordships  think 
diat  they  would  not  find  a  handle 
in  the  few  renainiair  exduskms 


to  which  they  were  subjected,  in 
the  inferiority  of  the  catholic 
church,  and  in  the  want  of  that 
establishment  for  ir  which  it  had 
formerly  possessed  ?  tn  applying 
this  bill  as  an  anodyne  to  the  con- 
vulsions under  which  Ireland  was 
now  suffering,  their  lordships  were 
labouring  under  an  error  as  to 
the  dii^nosu  which  preceded  the 
diseasie,  and  were  applying  to 
it  a  remedy  which  would  be  bet- 
ter suited  to  some  other  com- 
plaint. He  told  their  lordships 
that  he  w^  persuaded  that  ^e 
object  of  the  catholic  hierarchy 
was  the  subversion  of  the  pro- 
testant chutch  and  the  erection  of 
their  own  upon  its  ruins  ;  and  he 
asked  them  whether  they  could 
blame  him,  being  so  persuaded,  for 
opposing  this  measure,  which,  in  his 
conscience,  he  believed  would  af- 
ford them  every  facility  in  accom- 
plishing their  object.  They  all 
of  them  were  acquainted  with  the 
notions  which  had  j'ecently  been 
promulgated  with  respect  to  church 
property ;— they  all  Of  them  re- 
collected the  readiness  with  which 
the  Irish  house  of  commons  passed 
diat  abominable  law  called  the 
agistment  law.  He  thought,  that 
daring  as  that  attack  had  been 
upon  the  property  of  the  protestant 
church  of  Ireland,  it  would  be 
followed  by  still  more  daring  at- 
tacks upon  it,  when  20  or  dO 
Roman-catholic  members  should 
be  seated  in  the  lowerhouse,  form- 
ing a  compact  body  upon  all  ques- 
tions relating  to  tithes  ^a  body, 
too,  moving  in  the  train  of  that 
portentous  comet,  which  from  its 
"  horrid  hair  shook  pestilence  and 
war."  The  reverend  prelate,  after 
insisting  on  the  dangers  to  be  ap« 
prehended  fh)m  this  measure  in  a 
political  point  of  view,  proceeded 
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to  that  pinrtof  the  tiuesrion  on  which 
he  conceived  himself  to  be  more 
eompetent  to  give  an  opinion — 
namely,  the  dogmas  of  the  Roman* 
catholic  chiir<£.  He  called  the 
attention  of  their  lordshipg  to  th6 
feetings  of  the  catholics  towarda 
the  protestant  church.  A  very 
distinguished  membier  of  the  Ro* 
man-catholic  body  had  told  the 
committee,  that  unless  he  conceived 
tfaii  measure  would  atrengthen  the 
protestant  church,  he  would  not 
give  it  his  support.  Now,  if 
that  individual's  opinion  were  to 
be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  the  wa^ 
timents  of  the  gr^t  mass  of  the 
Roman-catholica,  he  would  say; 
that  nothing  more^llacious  could 
easily  be  imagined.  He  would 
therefore  call  the  attention  of  the 
house  to  the  evidence  before  the 
committee,because  it  was  important 
that  it  should  be  viewed  in  iu  pro- 
per light.  As  far  as  facu  were 
eoncerned,  he  allowed  that  it  ought 
to  have  weight;  but  he  trusted 
that  their  lordships  were  not  going 
to  form  their  opimons  of  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Roman-catholic  popu- 
lation to  the  protestant  church  from 
the  testimony  of  a  few  able  catho- 
lic advocates,  guarded  upon  all 
points,  and  perfectly  unauthorized 
to  sute  the  opinions  oi  the  great 
body  to  which  they  belonged.  If 
their  lordships  wished  to  learn  the 
opinion  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
catholics  of  Ireland,  they  must 
look  to  their  public  meetings^  they 
must  attend  to  their  public  ora* 
tore,  and  to  the  topics  which  they 
selected,  as  going  most  directly 
to  the  hearts  of  their  hearers; 
they  must  hear  them  denouncing 
the  protestant  church  of  Ireland 
as  a  splendid  evil,  aa  a  gorgeous 
ptat,  and  as  an  incnlnia  on  die 
prosperiiy  of  the  eountry;   tbej 


must  Ustento  the  acdamatiotiswidi 
which  sodi  language  was  receivod; 
and  diey  must  form  their  jud|^ 
ment  from  those  circnmstanoei* 
and  not  from  the  oniiiion  of  ai^ 
individuala  who  had  a  dhrect  in^ 
ter^eat  in  the  evidence  they  gavei 
To  show  the  inflanvmatory  nature 
of  the  speeches  made  at  the  pQl>« 
lie  meetings,  he  quoted  a  passaga 
from  a  remarkable  speech  of  Dr. 
Dromgoole,  which  was  Teoeived 
with  loud  acclamations,  and  which 
had  since  been  published  in  a  book 
that  had  been  canied  to  the  papal 
throne,  snildhad  b^n  declared  to 
be  so  able '  and  so  catholie  at 
to  be  worth  a  casket  of '  cedatr 
and  goM.  In  that*  speech/  I>r; 
Dromgoole,  speaking  of  die  pro- 
testant church,  had  said,  **  She 
shall  fall,  and  nothing  but  the  me- 
mory of  the  mischief  she  hag 
created  shall  survive  her.  Het 
time  is  nearly  run  ;  and  when  the 
day  of  her  dissolution,  which  ia 
at  hand,  shall  arrive,  shall  catho* 
lies  be  bound  by  the  oath  she  haa 
imposed-— an  oath  which,  in  theit 
consciences,  they  believe  to  bd 
impro^r?"  Again,  'in  another 
passage,  the  learned  doctor  aaid» 
*'  The  church  of  En^^land  is  the 
eldest  of  thofte^  heredcal  sistemj 
I  view  ^ith  horror  these  sickly 
sptx>ut^,  '  and  theh*  degenerat4< 
branches  ;  the  dme  will  <eome; 
when  they  shall  be  gathered  upj 
and  cast  into  the  fire ;  and  they 
shall  burn:" — 

*'  Tcda  lucebit  hi  HU 
Qua    vtSBtes    ardent,    qtA    ftxo   guttuta 
Aimant"  I 

He  believed  that  these  sedd*t 
ments  were  not  confined  to  Dr< 
Dromgoole,  but  perva<}ed  thd 
whole  body  of  the  Romanrcatholicr 
clergy.  H^  once  bad  diought  that 
the cadiolics  had oaat an eyeiqxMr 
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the  tidies  of  the  church  ;  hut  he 
was  now  of  opinion  that  they  did 
not  8p  much  wish  to  appropriate 
them  to  their  own  use,  as  to  take 
diem  ham  that  of  the  protestants, 
and  that  they  sought  to  promote 
their  own  church,  hy  depriving  of 
pecuniary  support  that  which  was 
opposed  to  it.  In  that  opinion  he 
was  strengthened  not  only  hy  the 
evidence  of  Dr.  Doyle,  but  also 
by  the  statement  of  a  petition  pre- 
sented to  the  house  of  commons 
on  the  last  day  of  May,  18^4. 
In  that  petition  certain  catholics 
declared  that  they  could  not  be 
satisfied  without  three  things. 
The  first  of  these  was  a  repeal  of 
the  union;  the  second,  the  abo- 
lition of  tithes;  and  the  third, 
annulling  of  all  corporations.  He 
would  not  dwell  longer  upon  that 
petition  than  was  necessary  to 
point  out  the  proof  which  it  gave 
of  the  spirit  which  animated  tlie 
catholics,  but  would  proceed  to 
examine  the  statements  of  a  writer, 
calling  himself  J.  K.  L.,  and  said 
to  be  a  Dr.  Doyle,  but  who  cer- 
tainly coiidd  not  be  the  Dr.  Doyle 
examined  bdorc'the  committee. 
That  writer  said,  <'  The  Roman- 
catholics,  as  Roman-catholics,  en- 
tertain no  designs  hostile  to  the 
protestant  church;  but  as  indi* 
viduals  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  they  are  interested  in 
taking  away  tithes  from  the  esta- 
blifdiment."  This  appeared  to 
him  to  be  much  the  same,  as  if  a 
disappointed  suitor  in  the  court  of 
chancery  —  as  for  instance,  Mr. 
Gourlay — should  go  up  to  the 
Bdble  lord  on  the  woolsack,  and 
should  say,  **  May  it  please  your 
hnrdship^  I,  as  Mr.  Gourlay,  bear 
no  ill-will  to  you  as  Earl  of  Eldon ; 
but  as  a  disappointed  suitor  in 
llie  court  of  chancery,  I  hit  you. 


as  lord  chancellor,  a  knock  on  the 
head."  The  same  writer,  J.  K.  L., 
declared  that  the  protestant  church 
must  be  detested— that  the  efibrts 
of  legidators  to  amend  Ireland  had 
been  regularly  marred  in  conser 
quence  of  her  exertions,  and  that 
idl  the  murders  whidi  had  stained 
the  Irish  annals,  had  been  carried 
on  under,  or  had  been  occasioned 
by»  her  edicts.  Yet  this  was  the 
same  church  which  had  produced 
a  priesthood  -to  whose  aeal»  aot^ 
vity,  and  forbearance,  every  wit- 
ness who  had  been  examined  be- 
fore the  committee  had  borne 
concurrent  testimony — a  priest^ 
hood  which,  in  the  moral  deso- 
lation of  Ireland,  remained  the 
oiuis  of  the  desert,  and  gave  to 
the  eye  some  points  on  which  it 
could  rest  with  pleasure.  He 
hoped  that  he  felt  no  animosity 
towards  the  catholics  as  a  body ; 
he  hoped  that  he  was  not  inclined 
to  press  hard  upon  an  individual 
who,  like  himself,  was  human  and 
liable  to  error  ;  he  hoped  that  he 
was  not  prone  to  use  harsh  lan- 
guage to  any  member  of  the  same 
sacred  profession  to  which  he 
himself  belonged ;  but  there  were 
emergencies  on  which  truth  ought; 
to  be  spoken  out;  and  he  there- 
fore now  asked  their  lordshipa 
what  weight  they  ought  to  attach 
to  the  evidence  of  a  man  who* 
afler  casting  this  poisoned  arrow,, 
and  hurling  this  sportive  firebrand 
into  the  protestant  church,  thereby 
convicting  himsdf  at  once  of  the 
bigotry  of  Rome,  and  of  the  fero- 
city of  jacobinism,  came  down  to 
the  committee  to  soften  with  glo* 
sing  words  the  caluaonies  he  nad 
uttered,  and  to  "  hint  the  fiittlc» 
and  to  hesitate  the  dislike,"  which 
it  was  no  longer  expedient  for  him 
openly:  to  avow.    He  now  pssaed 
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from  Dr.  Doyle  bj  ar  very  natural 
traDsition  to  the  pope.  He  con-r 
tended  that  the  distinction  between 
the  pope's  supremacy  in  things 
temporal  and  in  things  spiritud, 
existed  only  in.  theory.  Every 
catholic  allowed  that  the  pope  had 
an  ecclesiastical  supremacy;  and 
that  ecclesiastical  supremacy  in- 
volved in  it  certain  temporal  juris- 
dictions. Did  not  the  pope  no- 
minate to  all  the  ecclesiastical 
benefices  in  Ireland  ?  and  had  he 
not,  by  sQch  nomination,  a  well- 
disciplined  army  of  dOOO  eccle- 
siastics in  that  country,  ready  at 
any  moment  to  work  his  bidding  ? 
— an  ari^y,  whose  generals  he  ap- 
pointed, and  who,  ii' they  were  not 
the  partisans,  had  at  least  been  the 
nominees,  of  a  pretender  to  the 
British  throne?  The  reverend 
prelate  then  adverted  to  the  power 
arrogated  by  the  pope  to  depose 
kings,  and  showed  that  in  1648, 
Charles  I.,  and  in  1719,  George  I., 
had  been  deposed  in  Ireland  by  a 
bull  from  the  pope ;  and  that  in 
our  own  days  Louis  XVIII.  had 
been  deposed  in  France  by  a  bull 
from  Pius  VII.  He  acknowledged 
that  these  bulls  were  mere  bruta 
juimina — that  they  were  mere 
empty  displays  of  power ;  still, 
empty  as  they  were,  they  had  not 
been  without  their  effect  upon  con- 
scientious catholics.  Dr.  Doyle  had 
admitted,  in  his  evidence,  that  the 
pope,  in  a  rescript  to  Vienna  in 
ia09,  had  said  that  he  still  pos- 
sessed the  power  to  depose  princes, 
ihough  it  was  not  at  present  con- 
venient to  exercise  it.  While  such 
a  doctrine  was  held  by  the .  mem- 
bers of  the  church  or  Rome,  he 
would  always  contend  that  it  dis- 
qualified the  holder  of  it  from  a 
seat  in  a  protestant  legislature. 
He  knew  ihat  Dr.  Doyle  had  de- 


clared, that  Uiougb  tliia  doctrine 
was  embodied  in  the  decrees  of 
several  councils,  it  had  now  be^ 
come  obsolete  and  disused.  He 
was  afraid  that  it  was  only  as  ob* 
solete  and  disused  as  the  strength 
of  a  tiger  whose  claws  were  pared, 
but  whose  savage  disposition  re^ 
mained  utterly  untameable;  or  as 
a  sword,  which  rusted  in  the  aeah* 
bard,  because  you  would  not  give 
your  enemy  an  opportunity  to  ^  w 
it  and  to  plunge  it  into  your  own 
boeom.  The  doctrine,  be  repeated, 
was  believed  by  conscientious  C9r 
thblics,  and  all  other  catholics  were 
unworthy  of  legislative  indulgence. 
He  left  it,  therefore,  to  their  lord* 
ships  to  consider  whether  they 
would  admit  witliin  the  pale  of 
the  constitution  individuals  whose 
opinions  were  so  opposed  to  all 
its  fundamental  principles.  He 
had  a  few  words  to  say  upon 
aiM)ther  olSeosive  doctrine  of  the 
church  of  Rome ;  and  that,  not 
only  because  it  had  never  been  dis-* 
avowed  by  the  leadeni  of  that 
church,  but  also  because  it  was 
now  publicly  taught  in  the  reli-* 
gious  college  of  Maynooth.  The 
doctrine  to  which  he  alluded  re* 
lated  to  the  inviolability  of  oaths. 
He  thought  that  no  man,  who  re* 
fleeted  for  a  moment  on  die  app^ 
to  heaven,  which  was  made  in 
taking  an  oatli,  could  assent  to  the 
power  of  any  human  being  to  ab- 
solve him  from  it ;  and  yet  a  cott* 
trary  doctrine  was  preached  in  the 
college  of  Maynoodi,  and  promnK 
gated  in  a  catechism  publislied 
under  its  authority.  It  was  there 
stated  that  a  man  could  be  ab- 
solved from  an  unjust  oath.  The- 
catechism,  afVer  laying  down  that 
position,  asked,  "  What  is  an  un- 
just oath?"  and  the  reply  was, 
**  An  oath  that  is  injul-ious  to  G«d» 
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myneigfabour,  and  myself/'  That 
was  a  doctrine  very  different  from 
that  of  the  book  which  said,  *'  The 
just  man,  who  sweareth  to  his 
neighbour,  disappointeth  him  not, 
though  it  be  to  his  own  injury." 
He  had  now  stated  the  principal 
reasons  which  induced  him  to 
withhold  his  consent  from  this 
measure.  He  did  not  conceive  it 
to  be  a  specific  to  the  disease  to 
which  it  was  to  be  applied.  In- 
stead of  being  calculated  to  heal 
dissension  and  abate  animosity, 
he  thought  it  comprehended  in 
itself  abundant  materials  for  civil 
commotion.  It  was,  besides,  an 
mroad  upon  the  constitution  we 
had  received  from  our  ancestors, 
and  if  passed  into  law,  would, 
in  his  opinion,  serve  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  the  catholic  to  scale  the 
walls  of  the  protestant  establish- 
ment. But  whilst  he  was  deli- 
vering opinions  so  adverse  to  the 
Cathoiic  claims,  he  felt  himself 
bound  to  state  that,  as  far  as  his 
acquaintance  with  catholics  had 
gone,  he  had  seen  nothing  in  their 
conduct  which  led  him  to  believe 
that  they  entertained  any  of  the 
objectionable  doctrines  on  which 
he  had  just  been  animadverting. 
He  bore  with  die  utmost  willing- 
ness his  testimony  to  the  meek- 
ness, candour,  and  liberality  of 
the  catholic  clergy  with  whom 
he  was  acquainted ;  and  he  would 
add,  that  in  his  own  diocese  there 
was  a  catholic  gentleman,  of  large 
fortune,  worthy,  he  said  it  in  can- 
domr,  to  be  a  member  of  a  bett» 
&ith,  who  had  supported  a  na- 
tional school  for  many  yeara  near 
his  own  residence^  entirely  at  his 
own  expense.  He  admitted  that 
if  this- bill  were  cairied,  it  might 
be  attended  with  none  of  the  ef- 
feets  which  he  had  v^ntiured  to 


anti<;ipate.  Their  lordsUpa  lived 
in  times  when  it  was  not  easy  to 
predict  the  consequences  of  any 
given  measure.  Besides,  he  placed 
great  reliance  on  that  benign  Pro- 
vidence, which  had  hitherto  shel- 
tered the  protestant  church  from 
harm,  and  which,  so  long  as  it 
performed  its  duty  to  the  country, 
he  was  sure,  would  not  withdraw 
its  support  from  it.  They  were, 
however,  bound  to  act  according 
to  the  dictates  of  human  wisdom ; 
and  so  acting,  he  could  not  see 
why  they  should  pass  this  bill  to 
guard  against  a  contingent  danger, 
or  why  they  should  sacrifice  a 
single  security  to  satisfy  a  necessity 
that  was  only  problematic.  These 
were  some,  but  not  all  thereaaons, 
which  induced  him  to  give,  not  a 
satisfiictory,  but  still  a  conscien- 
tious vote,  in  opposition  to  the 
measure  which  was  then  before  the 
house. 

The  Earl  of  Limerick  sup- 
ported the  bill,  and  defended  the 
catholic  and  protestant  gentry  of 
Ireland  from  the  sweeping  charges 
brought  against  them  by  the  re- 
verend prelate  who  had  just  sate 
down.  The  reverend  prelate  had 
attributed  many  of  the  evils  which 
desolated  Ireland  to  the  absoioe 
of  her  gentry;  why  had  he  so 
carefully  abstained  from  noticing 
that  share  of  them  which  was 
produced  by  the  absence  of  her 
clergy?  I'hiere  was  a  wide  dif- 
ference between  absentee  land-* 
holders  and  absentee  clergymen. 
The  former  would  be  slaves,  were 
they  compelled  always  to  reside' 
on  their  estates ;  but  the  Istier 
were  bound  to  reside  upon  their 
livings,  because  they  received 
payment  from  the  state  on  oea* 
ditkm  of  doing  so.  The  reverend 
prelate,  in  the  eouree  of  >his  speeeb, 

had 
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had  used  language  which  could 
not  fail  to  irritate  all  classes  of 
people  in  Ireland,  and  had  all  but 
advised  the  making  of  intermi- 
nable war  upon  the  catholic  part 
of  it.  There  was  a  reverend 
prelate  near  him,  who  had  given 
nim  a  noble  example  to  imitate. 
That  reverend  personage,  in  .a 
speech  full  of  eloquence  and 
wisdom  and  christian  piety,  had 
pointed  out  to  him  the  duties  of 
christian  benevolence.  Instead, 
however,  of  following  his  vene- 
rable brother,  the  reverend  pre- 
late had  started  off  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  had  directed  all  the 
force  of  his  talent  against  the 
claims  of  his  catholic  countrymen. 
He  had  said,  that  the  catholic 
bishops  of  Ireland  were  nominated 
by  the  pope..  This  was  not  the 
case.  Three  persons  were  nomi- 
nated by  the  Irish  bishops,  and 
the  pppe  was  obliged  to  select  one 
of  them.  There  wa^  no  catholic 
bishop  in  Ireland  with  a  revenue 
of  3,000/.  a  year.  Whence  was 
such  a  revenue  to  be  derived? 
Not  from  see  lands,  not  from 
fines,  but  from  the  parish  in  which 
the  bishop  resided.  And  how 
was  his  revenue  collected  ?  From 
the  poor  under  his  care,  in  six- 
pences, and  shillings,  and  half- 
crowns —  paltry  sums  which  the 
reverend  prelate  opposite  wovhl  - 
not  like  to  have  his  income  eked 
out  in.  The  duty,  too,  of  the 
Irish  bishop  was  admirably  pejr- 
.  fornied— none  of  them  were,  to-  be 
found  in  Cheltenham  —  none  in 
London.  They  were  present  with 
their  Bocks,  in  health  and  in  sick- 
ness, and  were,  at  all  times  re^ady 
to  afford  them  every  consolation 
in  their  power.  After  ridiculing 
the  idea  that  such  men  were  not 
to  be  believed  uppn  their  oaths, 


the  noble  earl  apolofi^ed!  to  the 
bouse  for  the  unpremeditated 
sentuinents  he  had  o&red  to  its 
notice;  but  said  that  he  should 
have  hdd  himself  wanting  in  du^ 
to  his  counti7  as  an,  JrishnMni-  if 
he  had  allowed  the*  asaertaoiis>  of 
the  reverend  prelate  to  go  &cth 
to  the  world  without  eoalra- 
diction* 

The  MarfHti  of  Lamdatm 
began  by  observing,  .that  on  tUs 
momentous  occasion  he  felt  bound 
to  state  to  their  lordships,  his 
reasons  for  giving  his  eaxnest 
support  to  this  most  momentot» 
<|uestioa;  but  before  he  entered 
on  the  general  merits  of  it,  he 
would  say  a  few  words  upon  the 
arguments  urged  on  the-  other 
aide  by  the  right  <  reverend  prelate 
opposite  (the  Biaiiop.of  Cheatsr.) 
The  right  reverend  prelate  had 
laid  it  down,  that .  the  enjoyment 
of  every  civil  right  should  be  re- 
gulated by  expediency ;  and  here 
he  must  observe*  that  if  the  right 
reverend  prelate  rested  his  objoe- 
tions  on  the.  ground  of  expedienayt 
he  was,  in  aU  the  other  arguments 
which  he  had  used,  combating 
with  a  shadow ; .  for  if  the  ground 
of  political  expediency  existed, 
the  diseussioD  on  the  dieologkal 
.grounds  was  not  necessary ;  hat 
if,  as  he  (Lord  Lansdown)  had 
ofc^  iContendedi  and  was  again 
prepared  to  contend  that  night, 
the  expediency  for  excluding  aix 
millions  of  people  from  thek  civil 
rights  had  long.  s|go^  ceaaeiito 
exist, .  it  mnat  folbw.  that  ihegr 
ought  to  be  admiMed  to  the  ^ctt- 
joyment  of  ihxme^  righta  whicfa 
were  theirs  in  .icoavnon*  wiik/nll 
other  British  aub^eeli*  .iJHeivould 
contend^  that  the.«xpedifl|ncj  of 
esiiclusion, ;  if  it  were .  even.  wieU- 
found^d,  had  long  sinioe  ceased, 

and 
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feod  tliat  n  regatd  fbr  the  Becuritjr 
of  property,  for  the  peace  of  the 
•country,  and  for  the  stability  of 
the    church    itself,    dictated   the 
propriety  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
system  of  exclusion,  which  had 
proved  one  of  the  greatest  evils 
that    Ireland    ever    experienced. 
The   right  reverend  prelate   had 
said,  that  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
cent studies,  he  had  found  reason 
^  change  his    opinions   on  this 
question,  in  consequence  of  evils 
^existing,  connected  with  the  state 
of  Ireland ;    but  he  had  not  in- 
'iornied  theii*  lordships  how  many 
of  those  evils  had  arisen  out  of 
the  nature   of  the  catholic  disa- 
bilities,  nor  how  the  great  statis- 
tieal  remedy  (a  word  which  the 
right  reverend  prelate  seemed  to 
have    borrowed    from    ^r  John 
Sinclair)  sliould  be  applied,  with- 
out removing  those  disabilities — 
4ie  had  not  stated  how  they  were 
to  acquire  in  Ireland  a  catholic 
gentry  and  yeomanry  without  a 
•^•cem  by  which  the  one  and  the 
.other  m^ht  be  protected  and  con- 
ciliated.     The     right    reverend 
prelate,  in  enumerating  the  causes 
which    produced    the    disturbed 
■  State  of  Ireland,  had  overlooked 
one  circnmstanee  which  he  might 
have  remembered  —  that  in  that 
country  there    was   the   singular 
anomaly  of  a  church    establish- 
ment which  was  not  of  the  reli- 
gion  of  the    great  body  of  the 
people.     How  would  he  apply  any 
remedy  whidi  would  secure  the 
stability  of  that  church,  without 
embracing  a  measure  that  would 
have  the  efiect  of  conciliating  the 
flreat  body  of  the  people?     He 
(Lord  Lansdown)  would  say,  that 
if  they  wished  to   preserve    the 
thmrch  establishment  m  that  eoim- 
Iry,  which  he  earnestly  desired, 


if  they  wished  to  etistlre  stability 
to  the  government  of  that  coun* 
try,  their  measures  must  be  hot* 
tomed  ort   the   affections   of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.    The 
right  reverend  prelate,   while  h6 
deprecated    any  attacks    on   the 
motives    of  individuals,  had  in- 
dulged himself  in    a  very  great 
latitude  that  way,  and  had  made 
a  serious  charge  on  the  great  body 
of  the  Irish  catholic^.  He  charged 
them  with  a  desire  to  overturn 
the  church  establishment,  and  to 
regain  possession  of  the  forfeited 
estates.     But  on  what  authority 
did  he  make  that  charge?      On 
the    authority    of   a   protestant, 
and    that  too    in    opposition   to 
every    tittle    of   evidence  which 
had  been  given  on  the    subject 
by  catholic  bishops  and  priests, 
as  well  as  every  member  of  the 
catholic  laity  who  was  examined 
before  their  lordships'  committee. 
Surely  the  right  rev.  prelate  could 
not  have  read  the  evidence  ;    for 
if  he  had,  he  would  have  found 
that  every  catholic  who  was  ex- 
amined had  most  fully  and  dis- 
tinctly disclaimed  any  such  inten- 
tention ;   and  in   this  they  were 
supported  by  every  protestant  of 
intelligence  who   had  stated   his 
opinions    before    the  committee. 
Protestants  and  catholics  concurred 
ki  stating  that  the  forfeited  estates 
were  considered  as  secure  pro- 
perty as  any  in  th^  country,  and 
indeed  in  one  respect  they  were 
considered  more  valuable,   inas- 
much as  the  title  to  them  could 
more  readily  be  made  out.     If 
any  AcU  were  necessary  in  sup- 
port of  the  solemn  declaration  on 
oath  of  the  catholics  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  would  be  found  in  their 
own  practice ;   for  it  was  a  fact 
thar- those  catholics  whose  weaMi 
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htA  enabkd  tbem    to  purchaM 
property,  had,  to  a  great  extent, 
become  the  purchasers  of  tliose 
▼ery  forfeited  estates.    After  this, 
would  it  be  said  that  they  were 
•not  disposed  to  respect  the  tides 
to  such  property  ?     Would  it  be 
supposed  that  they  were  anxious 
to   invalidate  the  rights  of  those 
from   whom  they    derived  their 
own  by  purchase  ?     Yet  it  was  on 
such  grounds  that  the  right  rev» 
prelate  had  rested  his  tender  ap^ 
prehensions    for   the   security  o£ 
those  protestants   who  now  held 
forfeited  estates.     He  hoped  the 
Yight  rer.  prelate's  better  recol- 
lection, or  more  attentive  obser- 
vation, might  teach  him  a  little 
more  as  to  the  real  state  of  Ire- 
tland,  with  respect  to  the  security 
•of  church  and  other  pfoperty  in 
Ireland.     It  was  true,  that  one  of 
the  grounds  on  which  he  (Lord 
'Lansdown)  supported  the  present 
bill,  was,  the  insecurity  to  which 
property   would    be   exposed   in 
Ireland  from  its  refusal ;  but  that 
insecurity  rested  on  very  different 
grounds  from    those   which    the 
right  rev.  prelate  had  taken.  The 
insecurity  which  he  dreaded  was 
that  which  must  ever  exist  where 
discontent  prevailed   among   the 
great  body  of  the  people.     The 
right  rev.  prelate,  in  his  remarks 
<m  the  conduct  of  certain  indivi- 
duals in  Ireland,  had  spoken  of  the 
Catholic  Association,  and  observed, 
that  no  feeling  of  discontent  pre^ 
vailed  in  the  country  until  that 
association  was  formed.     Did  he 
for  a  moment  take  into  considera- 
tion the  causes  which  produced 
that  association  ?    Why  were  none 
such  formed  in  this  country  ?  Be- 
cause no  ground  for  similar  dis- 
content existed,  because  no  feeling 
of  such  ij^ustice  to  the  great  body 


of  the  people^  prevailed— a  feeling 
which,  while  it  was  suffered  to 
remain,  would  be  daily  breaking 
out  into  new  phantasmas,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  ever  to  get 
rid  of,  until  the  great  question 
which  produced  them  was  set  at 
rest.  The  right  rev.  prelate  had 
quoted  many  violent  opinions  with 
respect  to  the  church  of  England, 
which  he  commented  upon,  and 
condemned  as  the  opinions  of  the 
great  body  of  the  catholics.  Many 
of  those  opinions  could  be  traced, 
as  the  right  rev.  prelate  himself 
admitted,  to  a  speech  delivered  by 
a  Dr.  Dromffoole  some  ten  or  fii^ 


teen,  or  perhaps  twenty  years  ago, 
for  he  really  did  not  recollect. 
Upon  these  the  right  rev.  prelate 
had  fastened,  and  taking  them  as 
articles  of  the  Roman-catholic 
faith,  had  urged  them  as  argu^ 
ments  against  the  bill  before  the 
house.  Was  this,  he  vfovM  ask, 
fair  ?  Was  it  treating  the  catho« 
lies  with  common  justice,  to  fasten 
upon  them  doctrines  which  they 
disavowed,  merely  because  they 
happened  to  be  used  by  one  of 
their  body?  Their  lordships  had 
heard  of  the  writings  of  a  rev. 
baronet-- he  meant  the  Rev.  Sir 
Harcourt  Lees — would  the  right 
rev.  prelate  approve  of  the  lan- 
guage contained  in  those  writings? 
Would  he  subscribe  to  all  the 
opinions  they  embraced?  Would 
he  even  approve  of  the  principles 
contained  in  some  of  the  petitions 
presented  on  this  subject  ?  Would 
he  be  disposed  to  sanction  all 
those  principles  as  doctrines 
taught  by  the  church  of  England?  . 
Undoubtedly  he  would  not.  Why, 
then,  in  fairness  should  he  use  a 
mode  of  reasoning  towards  others- 
which  he  would  think  it  unjust  to 
have  apj^ed  to  himself?    Was  it 
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not  most  unjust  to  condemn  men 
by  attributing  to  them  opinions 
and  doctrines  which  they  wholly 
disavowed  ?  He  had  heard  from 
the  right  rev.  prelate  that  he  was 
disposed  to  argue  this  on  the 
ground  of  expediency.  If  he  took 
that  ground,  it  would  be  getting 
rid  of  more  than  half  the  objec- 
tions which  had  been  urged  against 
it,  in  and  out  of  the  house.  If  the 
question  was  allowed  to  rest  on 
expediency,  then  there  was  an  end 
of  the  objection  respecting  tran-* 
substantiation,  and  the  several 
other  doctrinal  points  which  were 
urged — there  was  an  end  ta  the 
objection  resting  on  the  belief  of 
the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the 
pope,  beyond  this — how  far  that 
beUef  was  calculated  to  operate  on 
six  millions  of  people  so  as  justly 
to  disqualify  them  from  the  en- 
joyment of  their  civil  rights  as 
British  subjects.  Leaving  those 
points  out  of  the  question,  he 
would  readily  consent  to  view  this 
measure  as  one  of  expediency,  and 
taking  advantage  of  an  admission 
made  by  a  right  rev.  prelate,  tliat 
the  spirit  oT  protestantism  was 
never  more  prevalent  in  the  coun- 
try* since  the  reformation,  than  it 
was  at  present,  he  would  ask,  if 
that  were  true,  what  need  had  it 
of  t)ie  crutches  of  the  penal  code 
to  support  it  ?  He  would  rather 
look  at  this  question  as  a  protest- 
ant  than  as  a  catholic  question. 
He  would  consider  it  rather  as  it 
affected  the  security  of  tlie  church 
establishment,  the  security  of  pro- 
perty in  Ireland,  and  the  general 
safety  of  that  country.  Upon 
these  grounds  he  might  confident- 
ly rest  it,  without  reference  to 
the  justi9e  of  the  claim  on  the 
part  of  ^e  catholics  (though  in 
that  alone  a  strong  claim  mi^ 


be  made)"— a  daim  strenglhtitacd 
by  the  recollection  of  their  fide- 
lity to  the  state  in  times  of  dan- 
ger ;  but  waving  those,  he  would 
ask  the  opponents  of  this  bill, 
what  had  the  protestant  church  to 
apprehend,  if  it  were  passed ;  or 
what  had  it  to  gain  by  its  refosal  t 
He  had  expected,  that  when  the 
right  reverend ,  prelate  spoke  of 
his  recent  studies  on  this  subject, 
he  would  have  stated  to  their  lord- 
ships facts  connected  with  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  catholics  of 
Ireland,  with  their  present  opi- 
nions and  conduct.  Instead  of 
this,  however,  he  had  stated  that 
bulls  had  been  sent  over  by  one 
of  the  popes  to  depose  Ceorge  I. 
True,  the  right  rev.  prelate  ad- 
mitted that  these  bulls  had  had  no 
efiect — diey  formed  no  part  of  the 
history  of  the  country ;  yet  he  ad- 
ded,, they  afiected  the  imnds  of  the 
catholics,  though  they  did  not  arm 
their  hands.  Now  he  was  pre- 
pared to  contend  that  those  very 
bulls,  and  the  reception  they 
met  with  in  this  country,  were  the 
strongest  proof  o{  the  truth  of 
what  Dr.  Doyle  had  given  in  evi- 
dence— that  there  was  a  line  drawn 
by  catholics  between  tlie  ecclesias- 
tical and  temporal  power  of  the 
pope — a  line  which  a  noble  baron 
(Lord  Colchester)  could  not  see — 
a  line  beyond  which  if  the  "pope 
attempted  any  act  of  temporal 
power  in  this  country,  the  obe- 
dience of  the  Roman  -  cathoUc 
ceased.  The  noUe  marquis,  after 
again  adverting  to  the  unfairness 
of  selecting  tenets  which  the  ca- 
tholics disavowed,  and  putting 
forced  constructions  on  others 
which  they  admitted,  observed, 
that  when  their  allegatioos  of  their 
own  doctrines  and  opinions  wefs 
not  aUowed,  it  was  right  to  put  in 
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their  conduct  in  this  country, 
where  their  rights  were  limited, 
and  in  others  where  they  were 
ioot  restricted,  in  order  to  show, 
th«t  their  allegations  were  home 
out  by  their  practice.  He  would 
not  aappose  that  the  catholic  rdi* 
gion  was  so  dark  and  hidden,  so 
lost  in  the  Obscurity  of  past  ages, 
as  to  be  traced  out  only  by  the  re- 
search of  the  diligent  antiquarian. 
It  was^  he  should  imagine,  well 
known,  its  present  tenets  of  doc- 
trine and  discij^ine  were  well  de* 
fined  and  understood:  why,  tlien, 
was  it  necessary  to  go  for  objec- 
tions to  the  catholic^reltgion  as  St 
now  existed,  back  to  the  tenets 
which  might  have  been  in  opera- 
tion centuries  ago  ?  Suppose  some 
public  lecturer,  on  electricity  or 
astronomy,  were  to  say  to  his 
hearers—***  You  must  not  attend 
to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  or 
the  a]^»earance  of  the  heavens, 
but  you  must  look  to  the  princi* 
pies  adopted  by  the  ancient  foun- 
ders of  those  lectures— go  to  the 
Philo9aphicai  TnmsactionSi  vol.  1, 
and  there  you  will  find  what  you 
must  take  to  be  the  true  present 
state  of  the  science."  We^uld  not 
such  doctrine  be  most  deservedly 
held  up  to  contempt — would  it  not 
argue  in  the  lecturer  an  utter  ig^ 
norance  of  the  present  improved 
state  of  science  ?  He  (Lord  Lana- 
down)  contended,  that  it  would  be 
equally  unjust  to  argue  the  ques- 
tion before  their  lordships  without 
reference  to  the  actual  state  and 
opinions  of  the  catholics  as  they 
existed  at  the  present  day.  The 
principle  on  which  a  true  states- 
man should  act,  would  be,  in  all 
measures  of  importance,  to  adapt 
himself  to  the  altered  condition 
of  society.  True  philosof^y,  as 
Baeon«aid>  -was  the  art  of  inter- 


preting nature.  The  business  of 
a  wise  legislator  ^ould  be,  to 
direct  his  measures  so  as  to  adapt 
them  to  the  condition  of  men  as 
they  then  existed,  and  not  to  that 
in  which  they  might  have  been  at' 
a  former  period.  Let  their  lordr 
ships  look  at  what  was  the  ccaiduet 
of  catholics  in  the  difien^nt  states 
of  Europe  and  in  America,  and 
see  whether  it  bore  out  the  allega- 
tion that  thc^y  were  hostile  to  a 
free  constitution,  or  were  fbund 
disloyal  subjects  when  in  the  ser- 
vice of  protestant  princes.  The 
noble  marquis  then  proceeded  to 
contend,  at  considerable  length, 
that  the  catholics  were  found 
iatthful  subjects  to  protestant 
princes ;  that  this  had  been  proved 
m  every  protestant  state  in  £u* 
rope;  that  their  attachment  to  a 
free  constitution  was  proved  by 
l^e  conduct  of  the  cattidiics  m 
America,  and  their  disposition  to 
admit  religious  liberty— by  the 
readmess  with  which  the  state  of 
Maryland,  ori^nally  composed 
pincipally  of  ^^olics,  admitted 
the  most  tolerant  regulations  with 
respect  to  religious  worship ;  and 
concluded  this  part  of  his  remarks 
by  an  appeal  to  the  learned  lot d 
on  the  woolsack;  in  which  he 
asked,  whether,  in  the  course -^itf 
his  official  experience,  he  had  eve^ 
known  of  any  catholic  minister  or 
general  who  had  betrayed  the  ae- 
crets  of  a  protestant  prince,  or 
swerved  in  any  manner  from  Ua 
allegiance  or  duty  in  conseqoenee 
of  his  obedience  to  the  pope.  The 
noble  marquis  went  on  to  point 
out  the  manifest  impolicy  of  pan^ 
lysing  the  energies  of  a  large  poi^ 
tion  of  the  subjects  of  the  em-> 
pire,  by  political  disabilities  on  the 
score  of  religion,  and  to  show  that 
those  who  wished  to  unite  the  ex« 
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ertions  of  evety  class  in  support 
of  the  general  welfare  of  the  state, 
were  the  true  friends  of  that  church 
establishment,  which  he  admitted 
was  so  closely  allied  to  it.  He 
waa>  he  added,  fully  aware  of  the 
sensitive  fears  of  those  w1h>  ap- 
preh^ded  that  the  protestant 
church  would  be  endangered  if 
catholics  were  allowed  a  seat  in 
the  legislative  bodies  where  sub- 
jects connected  with  tlie  welfare 
of  that  church  might  be  decided. 
The  conscientious  opinions  from 
which  such  feelings  and  alarms 
arose,  he  duly  respected ;  but  he 
was  convinced  that  ^he  apprelien- 
Bions  were  unfounded.  He  was 
the  less  inclined  to  be  influenced 
by  such  alarms,  when  he  consi- 
dered what>had  already  occurred 
with  respect  to  cases  in  which  si- 
lailar  fears  were  expressed.  It 
was  matter  of  history  that  when 
ike  union  of  Scotland  with  £ng* 
land  was  proposed,  that  part  of 
the  plan  which  was  to  introduce 
sixteen  representative  peers  of 
that  country  to  seats  in  the  Eng- 
lish house  of  lords  was  wannly 
opposed  by  some  right  reverend 
prelates  of  that  day.  They  ima- 
gined that  if  sixteen  presbyterian 
Enrds  were  allowed  to  sit  and  vote 
on  all  subjects  in  that  house,  it 
might  be  attended  with  conse- 
quences the  roost  dangerous  to 
the  church  of  Englaml.  One 
right  reverend  prelate  in  parti- 
cular, in  the  warmth  of  his  ceal 
for  the  security  of  the  protestant 
establishment,  went  so  far  as  to 
predict  that  the  most  imminent 
danger  to  the  church  would  be  the 
necessary  consequence.  He  com~ 
pared  the  introduction  of  sixteen 
presbyterians  into  the  upper  house 
to  the  mixture  of  so  many  foreign 
ingredients  in  the  cauldron^  which 


would  have  the  certain  effect  of 
making  it  boil  over  till  it  burst. 
Notwithstandii^^  those  grave  pre^ 
-  dictions,  the  measure  was  carried 
into  effect;  the  sixteen  presby- 
terian  lords  were  admitted  into 
parliament,  and  what  happened—* 
not  that  the  cauldron  had  boiled 
over  till  it  burst,  but  that  no  dan- 
ger whatever  had  accrued  to  the 
church;  and  on  lookins  at  the 
divisions  which  since  then  had 
taken  place,  it  would  be  found, 
by  a  very  curious  coincidence, 
that  these  sixteen  presbjrterians 
were  generally  found  voting  on 
the  same  side  with  the  bishops 
who  had  been  so  much  alarmed 
at  their  approach.  The  noble 
lord  proceeded  to  contend,  that 
prophecies  generally,  of  the  de- 
scription to  which  he  alluded,  had 
been  unfortunate.  Dean  Swift,  at 
the  time  of  the  repeal  of  the  sa- 
cramental test  in*  Ireland,  had 
foretold  that  the  whole  religion  of 
the  country  would  become  pres- 
byterian.  Again,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  late  reign*  when  a  bill  was 
brought  in  to  admit  the  catholics 
of  Canada  to  civil  rights,  it  had 
been  prophesied>-that,  through  the 
machinations  of  the  pope  in  that 
country,  we  should  lose  the  whole 
of  the  United  States.  We  had 
lostthe  United  States ;  but  Canada* 
instead  of  havbg  led  the  way  in 
their  declaration  of  independence, 
was  the  onl^  cokmy  which  had 
remained  faithful  to  us.  Noble 
lords  might  be  sure,  and  right 
reverend  lords,  that  it  was  a  dan- 
gerous state  of  affairs  for  a  coun- 
try to  have  a  large  proportion  of 
its  populatioii  exduded  from  civil 
righta.  It  was  a  state  of  thmgs 
which  could  not  continue;  men 
fancied  sometimes  that  they  stood 
stillt  while  .the  groundt  in  fact, 
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was  cna»Uiiig  from  beneath  their 
feet.  The  noble  lord  concluded 
by  quoting  the  fo)l6wing  opinion, 
which  had  been  given  by  Lord 
Somera,  Lord  Peterborough,  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  the  late 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  upon  the 
subject  before  the  house.  The 
words  of  those  noble  persons  were 
— *'  An  Englishman  cannot  be  re- 
duced to  a  more  unhappy  condi- 
tion, than  to  be  placed  by  law 
under  incapacity  to  serve  his  king 
and  country;  and  therefore  no- 
thing but  a  crime  of  the  most 
detestable  nature  ought  to  place 
him  under  such  a  restraint."  His 
lordship  then  sat  down  with  a  de- 
claration, that  he  supported  the 
bill  before  the  house  upon  its 
own  merits.  He  did  not  imagine 
that  it  would  o£  itself  form  a 
panacea  for  all  the  evils  of  Ire- 
land, but  he  thought  that  it  would 
lead  to  those  furthisr  measureSf 
towards  which  alone  she  could 
look  for  improvement  or  lasting 
txanqui^ity. 

TheEarlo/Livierpoolwaateadyt 
for  himself,  at  once  to  meet  the 
question  as  a  question  of  expedi- 
ency--to  look  fairly  at  the  advan- 
tages which  were  expected  from 
it,  and  at  the  evils  to  which  it 
.  might  give  rise.  But  he  could  not 
do  this  without  first  making  a  few 
observations  upon  the  situation  in 
which  the  house  stood  with  re- 
spect to  tlie  question — a  situation 
which,  in  his  judgment,  was  equally 
novel  and  inconvenient.  In  con- 
sequence of  events  in  Ireland  which 
bad  transpired  prior  to  the  assem- 
bling of  parlian^nt,  the  house  had 
found  it  necessary  to  pass  an  ac( 
putting  down  the  body  called  the 
Cathotic  Assodauon,  and  also  to  in- 
stitute an  inquiry  by  both  branches 
of  the  legislature  into  the  state  of 


thesisterkingdomgencrany,  Npw^ 
even  bad  he  .  been  favourable  ta 
the  concession  of  the  catholic 
claims,  he  should  certaixily,  under 
such  circumstances,  have  thought 
it  right  to  await  the  result  of  that 
inquiry  so  instituted,  and  at  all 
events  legislate  only  upon  a  fuU 
investigation  of  the  subjects.  No 
such  course,  however,  it  seemed^ 
was  to  be  adopted  by  the  pro- 
moters of  the  present  measure* 
The  bill  was  brought  in  without 
one  moment  waiting  for  intelli- 
gence: nor  was  it  the  mere  bill 
before  the  house  only  that  waa 
to  be  brought  forward ;  but  two 
others  were  devised,  got  up  with 
equal  haste  and  want  of  consider*^ 
ation ;  some  of  the  provisions  of . 
which  might  go  perhaps  to  alle- 
viate the  evils  belonging  to  the 
main  measure,  but  others  whicl^ 
seemed  no  less  likely  to  increase 
it.  Why,  then,  it  was  not  one 
measure  of  change  that  was  pro- 
posed, but  three ;  and  where  were 
they — on  what  was  each  to  de- 
pend-—and « what  was  their  con- 
nexion? This  course  might  an- 
swer the  purpose  of  some  advocatea 
of  the  catholics;  it  might  serve, 
as  it  was  meant  to  do,  to  catch 
a  few  stray  votes  on  the  right  or 
die  left ;  but  in  what  sort  of  sit-^ 
uation  was  the  house  of  lords,  he 
asked,  placed  by  such  proceeding?. 
He  (Lord  Liverpool)  desired  to 
know  what  it  was  expected  the 
house  of  lords  should  do.  The 
house  of  commons  put  them  in 
this  condition — it  sent  them  up  a 
bill  which  they  knew  -not  how  to, 
act  by  ;  having  purchased  a  majo- 
rity for  that  bill  below,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  other  measures.  He 
did  protest  again,  that  he  had 
never  known  any  body  placed  ii^ 
so  disgraceful  a  situation  as. the, 
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lords  were  by  this  conduct  of  the 
Other  honse.    Surety,  at  least,  they 
ought  to  know  what  it  vras  they 
had  to  decide  upon— whether  it 
was   the    measure   submitted    to 
them  alone,   or  that  measure  as 
joined  and   connected   with   two 
others?     For  himself,  as  far  as 
his    opinion   went,    perhaps    this 
question,    however,    was  one  of 
alight  consideration;   for  he  de^ 
tested,  from  the  very  bottom  of 
his  heart,  the  bill  already  in  the 
house.    A  great  part  of  it  he  took 
to  be  nonsense;   some  of  it  was 
even  rather  worse.     The  least  ob- 
jectionable part  of  the  bill,  as  hte 
thought,  was  the  concessions  which 
it  proposed  making  to  die  catholics ; 
for,  upon  that  subject,  he  would  be 
content  to  put  one  short  question 
to  the  house,  would  they  reheve  the 
catholic  from  the  disabflities  under 
which  he  laboured,  or  would  tliey 
not?— and  if  they  replied  in  the 
affirmative,  then  he  would  engage 
to  draw  a  bill  for  the  purpose  in 
half  an  hour,  which  shonld  not 
be  liable  to  a  tenth  pant  of  the  ob<^ 
jections  which  applied  to  that  now 
upon  the  table.      In   short,  the 
simple  question  as  to  the  great 
measure  seemed  to  him  to  be — 
would  the  house,  or  would  it  not, 
remove  the  catholic  disabilities? 
And  that  question — perhaps  one 
of  the  most  important  that  parlia- 
ment had  ever  undertaken  to  de- 
cide— could  not  too  soon  be  treated 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  place  it  on 
a  firm  and  solid  basis.    The  noble 
lords  opposite  maintained,  that  it 
was  fitting  to  grant  the  conces- 
sions demanded ;  because  the  ca- 
tholics of  this  country  and  Ireland 
ooght,  and  were  entitled,  to  enjoy 
equal  civil  rights  and  immunities 
at  all  points  with  their  protestant 
brethren.    Now  this  was  the  plain 


j^oposition  of  the  advocates  fbr 
emancipation;  and  he  (Lord  Liver* 
pool)  woold  deal  plainly  with  it 
— he  met  it  with  a  decided  nega«* 
tive.     He  said,  that  the  catholics 
were  not  entitled  to  equal  rights 
in    a    protestant    country,     and 
that    opinion    he  would  sustain. 
Upon  some  points  he  had  been 
favourable  to  tho  catholics;    he 
did  not   know    but    there    were 
others  upon  which  he  might  still 
be  so;'  btrt    upon    that    broa^ 
pirificiple  —  that    they    were    en- 
titled to   equal  rights  —  he  and 
tlieir  friends  were  at  direct  issue. 
He  admitted — no  man  could  dream 
of  denying*  it— that  all   subjects 
in  a  free  state  wore   entitled  to 
the  enjoyment  of  equal  rights,  upon 
equal   conditions;    but   then   the 
qualification  of  that  principle  in 
the  case  of  the  catholics  was  clear 
—  the    catholics,  who   demanded 
these  equal  rights,  did  not  afford 
equal  conditions.     The  diffi^renee 
was  this — it  was  stated  in  a  mo*-* 
ment— the  protestant  gave  an  en- 
tire allegiance  to  bb  sovereign; 
the  catholic  a  divided  one.     The 
service  of  the  first  was  complete ; 
that  of  the  last  only  qualify ; 
and  unless  it  could  be  proved  that 
a  half  was  equal  to  the  whole,  he 
should  not  be  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  catholic  propositkm. 
Thus,  therefore,  he  took  his  stand 
upon  the  broad  principle  of  juis- 
rice  :  he  was  content  to  argue  the 
question  at  present  as  one  of  ex- 
pediency  ;  but  he  still  maintained 
that  his  opposition  to  the   spirit 
of  it  was  founded  in  principles  of 
justice  and  of  conmum  sense.     It 
was  said  by  the  noble  lords  on 
the  other  side;  that  the  practical 
effect  and  condtiet  of  cathelicJiam' 
should  be  looked  at ;  and  thatthe 
actual  result  and  operatioii'of  that' 
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fiiitb  WM  very  different  from  what 
its  tenets,  noine  of  them,  in  the* 
coy,  Beemed  to  point  to.  Prac- 
tiodlj  it  was,  that  he  wished  to 
eaEamine  the  question,  and  in  no 
other  way.  He  desired  to  say 
nothing  ahout  theological  dogmas 
—to  seek  hack  for  no  faded  or 
oheolete  opinion:  the  doctrines 
upon  which  he  would  rely  should 
be  those,  and  those  only,  laid  down 
and  contended  for  in  Uie  evidence 
before  the  house.  And  first,  then, 
upon  this  head,  to  notice  the  con- 
dition of  the  power  of  the  holy 
see,  and  the  nature  of  the  relation 
which  ^that  power  had  to  the  Ro- 
maoHKitfaolic  church  of  Ireland. 
A  ix>b]e  earl  denied  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Roman-catholic 
bishops  of  Ireland  was  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  pope.  Why  it  ap- 
peared— it  was  admitted  unequi- 
yocally-*-upon  the  evidence  both 
of  Dn  Doyle  and  Dr.  Murray,  that 
there  was  no  other  means  or  power 
of  appointment.  It  was  true  that 
the  pope  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
attending,  in  his  appointment,  to 
the  nomination  or  recommenda- 
tioni  of  the  church  of  IreUnd ; 
but  this  was  matter  of  mere 
courtesy  or  hasard ;  the  power 
was  distinctly  in  himself;  and 
if  he  thought  fit  to  appoint  a 
foreigner— nay,  the  foreigner  of 
all  Europe  most  obnoxious  to  the 
government  or  the  country— that 
foreigner  would  be,  and  must  con- 
tinue, a  catholic  bishop  of  Ireland. 
This  fact  had  notoriously  come 
out  beyond  dispute,  during  the 
lives  of  several  of  the  later  princes 
of  the  Stuart  fiuxuly.  The  pope 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  appoint- 
ing Irish  Roman-catholic  bishops 
fit  their  nomination.  He  might 
now  appoint,  in  the  same  way, 
npmk  the  nomination  of  France  or 


Spain ;  and  the  individaal  so  con- 
stituted would  proceed  to  exercise 
infiuence,  and  most  extensive  tem- 
poral influence,  within  the  British 
territories.  The  question  was  not 
now,  let  the  house  recollect,  as  to 
the  danger,"  pr  the  degree  of  dan- 
ger, which  might  attend  the  con- 
cession of  these  claims ;  the  ques- 
tion was,  whether  it  was  fit  that 
equal  rights  should  be  enjoyed  by 
catholics  and  protestants  ?  Im- 
mediate danger  he  apprehended 
none;  but  it  was  not  always  in 
die  brightest  or  the  calmest  wea- 
ther that  ibe  storm  was  farthest 
distant.  When  could  the  esta- 
blished church  appear  more  se- 
cure than  it  had  seemed  at  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.?  and 
within  twenty  years  it  was  seen 
threatened  with  total  destruction 
by  the  machinations  of  a  popish 
prince.  Seeing  where  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  heads  of  the  Roman- 
catholic  church  lay  in  Ireland,  it 
was  impossible  not  to  advert  to 
the  power  —  tbe  temporal — the 
practical  power,  exercised  through- 
out that  country  by  the  priesthood. 
The  system  of  confesfiion  —  the 
right  of  demanding  it,  for  the  act 
was  not  left  to  the  will  of  the  in- 
dividual confessing — that  devtce 
rendered  the  clergy  masters  of  all 
the  secrets  of  the  community. 
The  extent  to  which  some  of  the 
doctrines  connected  with  this  ar» 
rangement  were  carried,  he  (Lord 
Liverpool)  had  absolutely  enter- 
tained no  idea  of  until  ader  the 
appointment  of  the  late  com- 
mittee. He  had  believed  always 
that  the  priest,  receiving  confes- 
sion, was  bound  to  secrecy  even 
as  to  crimes  committed  which 
m^^ht  be  disclosed  to  him ;  but 
he  had  never  suspected  that  which 
was  actually  the  case-^that  the 
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priest  was  equaliy  bound  to  se- 
crecy as  to  crimes  intended  to  be 
committed.  Thus  a  catholic  cler- 
gyman discovering,  in  confession, 
that  there  was  a  conspiracy  on  foot 
to  blow  up  both  houses  of  par- 
liament, would  not  be  justified  in 
making  known  the  fact.  To  take 
a  simpler  instance,  if  a  man  came 
to  a  place  at  which  there  were 
two  roads,  and  a  priest  knew  that 
if  he  took  the  right  hand  he  would 
be  murdered,  and  that  by  the  left 
he  might  be  saved«*knowing  this, 
he  would  be  guilty  of  a  dereliction 
of  duty  if  be  gave  that  man  even 
a  hint  which  might  preserve  his 
life.  Differences  such  as  these  in 
tenet  and  in  feeling  must  of  neces* 
sity  prevent  the  catholic  and  the 
protestant  from  amalgamating. 
With  respect  to  education,  there 
was  scarcely  any  possible  mode 
by  which  catholics  and  protest- 
ants  could  unite  in  one  and  the 
same  system.  We  had  not  any. 
of  this  difficulty  with  other  dis- 
senters ;  for,  whatever  were  their 
shades  of  difference  from  us,  both 
bad  the  same  foundation  to  build 
upon:,  witli  the  catholics  it  was 
otherwise,  and  of  the  natural  re- 
sult it  was  impossible  to  get  rid* 
In  the  same  way,  upon  another 
point— the  marriages  between  pro- 
testants  and  catholics  —  it  was, 
allowed  by  Dr.  Murray  that  mar-? 
riages  between  catholic  and  protest- 
ant were  altogether  discouraged ; 
and  that  they  were  not  permitted 
at  all,  except  upon  an  undertaking 
that  the  children  should  be  all 
brought  up  in  the  catholic  faith. 
Then,  if  there  could  neither  be 
intermarriage,  education  in  com- 
mon, or  any  other  description  of 
domestic  bond  between  the'  pro- 
testants  and  the  catholics,  how 
was   it  possible  that  really  kiqd 


feelings  between  the  fellowers  of 
the  two  persuasions  could  exist? 
The  fault  was  not  the  firalt  of  tbe 
established  church  ;  it  was  in  the 
bigotry  and  intolerant  spirit  (and 
yet  our  intolerance  was  complained 
of)  of  the  Roman-^catbolic  reli- 
gion. He  repeated,  that  it  was 
his  ijrish  to  look  at  the  question 
not  theologically,  but  as  a  questioa 
of  convenience;  but  a  part  of  that 
very  question  of  convenience  must 
depend  upon  the  degree  of  influ- 
ence exercised  by  the  catholic 
priesthood,  and  on  the  species  of 
influence  which  the  tenets  of  the 
catholic  faith  put  into  their  hands. 
The  sentence  of  excommunication 
amounted  to  this— to  give  a  cmst 
of  bread,  or  a  cup  of  c<^d  wmter, 
to  the  proscribed  party,  though 
he  were  perishing  for  want,  weto 
a  punishable  crime.  Many,  no 
doubt,  there  were,  among  the 
catholic  priesthood,  most  virtuout 
and  deserving  men ;  but  among 
so  large  a  body  there  could  not 
fiiil  to  be  some  of  a  very  difiereat  . 
character ;  and  ye^  these  men  ge- 
nerally—it was  stated  in  the  evi- 
dence before  the  boose  —  had 
more  authority  over  the  peasantiy- 
than  their  landbrds.  Now  what 
were  the  evils  which  they  had  to 
apprehend  ?  He  might  in  fairness 
require  tlie  supporters  of  this  mea- 
sure to  prove,  before  allowing  this 
alteration,  that  there  would  be  no 
evil.  He  would  not  ask  so  much' 
fn»n  them:  he  only  required  them  to 
show  him  the  benefit  of  conceding. 
If  all  the  evils  which  he  had  points 
ed  out  were  really  to  be  expected, 
then  the  advantages  promised  by 
the  noble  lord  w^re  out  of  dio 
question.  He  held — their  lord* 
ships  held— all  the  bills  held— that 
a  protestant  sucoeasioB  was  the 
fotuidation  of  our  aoostiiuticnd 
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•ystem.  He  would  say,  that  if  these 
measures   should  pass,  the  pro- 
teatant  succession  would  not  be 
worth  a  farthing.   Much  had  been 
«aid  of  rights  —  indefeasible  and 
natural  rights.      The   state  was 
protestant  essentially,  the  crown 
was  to  be  protestant,  and  the  suc- 
cessors to  the  throne  must  take 
to  the  same  faith.     But  were  they 
to  be  the  only  persons  so  limited  ? 
He  would  speak  of  a  king's  rights 
here  in-  the  same  sense,  and  no 
other,  as  that  in  which  he  would 
argue  for  the  rights  of  a  peasant. 
Was  it  not  hard  upon  the  kmg 
and  the  heir  to  the  throne  that 
they  must  be  bound  to  the  pro- 
testant iaith,  while  the  chief  jus- 
tice, the  ministers  and  secretaries 
of  state,  might  be  Roman-catho- 
lies?    Why  was  this?   Where  was 
the  danger  in  having  a  popish  king 
or  a  popish  chancellor,  if  all  the 
other  executive  offices  might  ac- 
knowledge the  pope  ?   He  d}ought 
there  was  less  danger  in  a  popish 
chancellor,  who  might  be  removed 
at  pleasure,  than  in  a  popish  chief 
justice,  who  would  hold  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  criminal  law 
in  his  control,  and  could  only  be 
removed  by  a  peculiar  process  of 
law  in  case  of  his  dereliction.    His 
lordship  went  on  arguing  that  the 
bill  would  compromise  the  security 
of  the  protestant  establishment. 
There  might    be   no  immediate 
danger;     but    the   period    must 
come  when  the  danger  could  not 
be  evaded ;  it  would  certainly  be 
brought  about  in  the  ever-varying 
fluctnatwns   of  the   times.      He 
looked  with  apprehension  to  the 
danger  to  the  church   estabfish- 
ment.    He,  might  be  told  to  quiet 
hn  fears  by  looking  to  the  evi- 
dence.    He  might  Mieve  in  the 
sincerity  of  those  who  gave  that 
18». 


evidence — who  disowned  any  in- 
tention of  laying  hold  of  the  pro- 
E^rty  of  the  established  church, 
e  would  give  them  diat  ad- 
mission for  the  sake  of  putting 
another  question  to  them.  '*  But 
you  would  diminish  that  property 
if  you  could?"  "Oh,  most 
undoubtedly  I  would;  but  I 
would  do  that  as  an  Irishman* 
not  as  a  Roman-catholic."  Was 
any  man  so  bUnd  as  not  to* 
see— was  any  so  deaf  as  not  to 
hear  and  understand,  to  what  this 
amounted? /**  We  take  the  pro- 
perty from'  the  church ! — no — w<l 
would  give  the  country  a  part  of 
that  property  if  we  could ;  well 
knowing  that  if  the  church  loses 
her  property,  she  must  also  lose 
in  consequence,  and  thereby  we 
must  be  gainers."  They  would 
diminish  the  property  of  the  church 
to  reduce  her  power  and  destroy 
her  influence.  They  must  have 
this  feeling— it  was  their  duty, 
their  religion,  their  oath,  their 
every  thing,  to  destroy  t^e  pro^ 
testant  church.  Circumstances 
might  or  might  not  aid  them:  but 
they  must  do  it  with  that  view, 
whether  by  diminishing  the  pro- 
perty or  the  influence  of  the  es- 
tablishment. The  bill  was  to  bind 
**  all  his  Majesty's  peaceful  and 
fiiithful  subjects,  so  as  they  may 
grow  into  one  nation,  to  the  utter 
oblivion  of  all  former  dissensions 
and  discord."  Would  it  have  this 
effect  ?  or  did  it  not  rather  leave 
both  parties  just  where  they  were, 
with  the  exception  of  granting 
new  powers  to  the  Roman-catho- 
lics ?  Would  there  not  be  fresh 
occasion  of  discord — new  oppor- 
tunities and  many  additional  points 
to  contend  for  ?  It  was  assumed 
that  the  evils  of  Ireland  were 
owing  to  the  catholic  disabilities. 
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.llie  disturbed  ^t^te  qf  Irdand  |)ad 
,  nothing  to  do  with  it:  this  was 
proved  by-  tb^  evidenee.  Iq  the 
pix>viaoe  of  Ulster,  wUdi  was  Utte 
seajt*.  of  religious  dissensioi^,  tl^e 
Insiurrection  Act  had  not  b^en  in 
force  for  25  vears,  whilje  in  many 
places  it  had  been  in  force  where 
religious  dissension  had  long,ceasr 
ed  to/ exist*  He  a4nntted'  ih» 
evils  of  absenteeship  in  the  gene- 
fal  account,  but  they  had  nothing 
to  4o  with  the  disabilities.  It 
ha^  been  asserted  as  a  matter  of 
some  danger,  that  the  catholics^ 
aa  compared  with  the  protestants, 
were  as  5  to  1«  He  believed  thai 
in  reality  their  numbers  were  not 
quite  d  to  1 ;  and  the  returns 
proved  that  they  were  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  same  ratio  to 
each  other  an  in  the  time  of  Sir 
Wm.'Petty^  with  a  corresponding 
increase  in  both. '  It  was  argued 
as  if  the  catholics  were  deprived 
of  all  c^vil  rights  §nd  pifivilegesi 
whexeas-tbey  enjoyed  more  rights 
and  privileges  than  the  subjects 
of  any  other  christian  prinoe.  It 
had  been  said  that  the  bill  would 
be  a-  great  boon  to  them.  How 
that  could  be  was  not  quite  so 
cles.r,  wl^n  it  went  to  eive  places 
tQ  about  40  individuaTs,  on  the 
condition  of  disfranchising  500,000 
electors*  This  was  ^protestani 
constitution — not  like  that  .pf  the 
United  States,  where  you  .might 
pi^  any  priest  yopf  like  best,  orna 
pries^  at  all.  Such  was  not  the, 
cops^tutioh,  that  he  ^wished  for. 
Gseiit  Britain.  He  wax^ted  tfaal^ 
QPjUptxtution  which  was  compacted 
firop^  theomion  of  cburch  and  state;; . 
His  iordshjp  the^  adverted  to  the. 
resolution  of  the  con^^nons  of  the^ 
29th  of  April,  for  allowing  a  pro<- 
vision  to  the  Roman-catholio 
^>87)  which  he  yi^^Hously  op* 


poaed.  The  Rcnnan-c^tMIio^hiirdi 
of  Ireland  was  not  li^e  a  misaiaii- 
ary  church :  it  was  an  .accredited 
church,  connected  widi  the.p<^i©-i- 
having  a  num^^rous  ^Qd.coiiiier 
qu^ntial  hierarchy,  e^te^cising.pala* 
tin^  jurisdiqtion.  If  thi^y.kMked 
ii^tp  the  cathoU«  idia^naek,  they 
would  find  the  n^metf  of  the  titular 
archbishops  and  blsh<^  ina^vted 
in  more  imposing  characters  than 
any  others.  He  entreiUed  then- 
lordships  to  consider  that.  Great 
Britain  had  juqm  eigoyed  1^0  ye*n 
of  religious  pelMse^  whidi  were 
preceded  by  160  years  «f  religious 
couvulsicm.  The  policy  of  the 
present  day  was  opening  advan* 
tages  to  society  which  had  been 
withheld  by  the  .restnctioos  of 
former  laws.  To  this  polii;y  the 
Roman-cathc^ic  religion  was  di- 
rectly: 0{^>psed.  Th^y  had  the 
advantages  of  experki^eyand  they 
were  bound  in  reason,  pcjicy,.  and 
justice,  t6  persevere  in .  tbenf 
course. 

The  Earl  ofLimevibk  .»plawed* 
The£(trlofHa^0ifltyxfm  mth 
gresit  pain  fo  exj^sem  the  i;ea#0M 
of  his  continuing  t6  differ  on  diia* 
question  from. his  n^^i'te  fmnd  lindl 
colleague  who  had  J¥st  jsat  dom* 
He  would  admit  that  mny  evib 
had  arnen  from  delixded  peMoos 
of  the^Ronfaa-catholie  f^ifeh,dtvid* 
ing  thei^  atlegiance,  rand  attiK^ 
agaifist  ijie  power  tp  iwiiirch  th^>^ 
prpfessed '  temporal  ,  aubmjssioo*. 
But  would  that  be  prevented  by, 
continuing,  U^eirdiaabilitieii?  The' 
answer  .wfw  coniiaiDed  in.ithe  StuU 
that  it  M  not  ^vented  it.  Thca 
would*  they,  pumahr  thdse  pectok: 
for  an  error  in  logic. only?  He 
i^mittedjthat.^e.idlegiaAce  whidi 
was  paid  to  the  altar  |uad  the:  throne 
of  the  country  was  ihe.f^orc  par* 
feet :  but  eould  they  obtain  a  moffe 
perftct 
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perlTeet  ailegtuiilse  by  die  excliisien  t' 
And  ouglxt  they  not  to  eonGrider' 
the  allegiance  offered  as  a  sufficient 
allegiance  for  all  die  ordinary  pur*^ 
poses  of  civil  obedience  f  A  dis-^^ 
tinction  had  been  drawn  betwee^ 
the  allegiance  which  Rdman<-catho-^ 
lies  were  inclined  to 'hold,  with 
respect  to  Roman-^catholic  govenii- 
ments,  and!  that  which  they  enter- 
tained with  respect  to  gOvemmentv 
where  the  religion  wa^  different. 
But  this  distinction  had  been  con^' 
tradicted,  indirect  tenhs^'by  {he 
catholic  church;  It  had  beeri  dearly 
stated,  that  the  members  of  th^t* 
ehoieh  were  bound  by  the  obKgib*' 
tion  of  an  oatii,  ho  mutter  tind^' 
v^hat  gpyernment  it  was  taken.  If 
this  were  so^—if  it  were  allowed - 
that  the  obligation  of  an  oath  was' 
sacred  with  them — why  not  give 
them  the  fiill  benefit  of  that  ad- 
mission"? But  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  that 'proposition  was  op- 
■  posed,  v«rhy  did  they  ever  give  tne^ 
Roman-eadiolies  any  extension  of 
pnvttege?  Was  It  not  wasting  all 
their  tune  fo  do  so?  With  respect 
to  this  particul^ir  point,  were  ^ere 
not,  he  asked,'  questions  put  18* 
years  <tgo  'to  idl 'the.  great  univer- 
sities of  Europe?  .  And  whatfeeU 
ing  wAs  manifested  on  that  occa-^ 
siorf  ?  :^Jothirtg  ^but  -  an  indignaht 
feeling  of  surprise  that  siich  ques-* 
tic^s  should  be  pressed  at  sudi  a 
time  of  dky.  ^  And  had  they  not, 
on  oath,  the  distelahner  maae'  by 
some  of  die  leading  memb^re^  of 
tlw  Romah-catho^  church,'  of 
tbbfte  charges  which  had  been  so 
Kvng  levelled  at  that  church  ?  But 
dieh'  h  was'  said,  tlUit  ih'ibrmei^ 
times,  a'  very  Afferent 'statenieMt 
y^  tiAade,  and  ^ihat-  stateinent 
had  been'  geterally-  %elievtedj 
Whidi,  dien,  i*^w  they 't6'-nlace 
the  mosirdiaki^V>tt-^!Bae^f  which 


tli^y  ha^  pmc^Stti  pvtof,  Ql  die' 
present  day — or  die  opinion^  which' 
bad  been  given  long  mee,  iinder: 
circumstances  in  i!K>  Wise  fftvouiv 
able'  to  the  ptroidudtion  of  truth?'. 
He  thought  that  they  wei^  bound' 
to  rely  on  the  evid^e^  of  the  pre-, 
sent  day,  which  diey  had'had  an' 
opfiortunity  of  examhiihg  and  sift-' 
iag.  His  noble  friend  (Lord  Liver- 
pool) had  alluded  to  ^e  rite  of 
c^mfessidn;  tts  due  of  th^  strongest 
proofe  thtttf't^e  if«Mf&h*^ciAhofid 
cbuld'not,'  spebkmg  ki  the  ^tHctesf 
senscj  be  )&  Sftfe;  or  ti  good  subjectf 
under  i 'prdte^'tant  gdvennlieAti^ 
He  (Iw>rd  H&rrowbj^  «a^{tt^^^ 
thaty'under  the  practsoe  df  dm  R&^ 
roan-catlipli^^hurfeh,  aintefrt  mighl 
be  informed  of  anititentibn  to-com^. 
mit  murder,  and  yet  feel  himself 
debarred  ftom  giving  to  die  indi- 
vidual threatened  the  necessary 
warning.  This,  he  allowed,  was 
monstrous.  But  the  questio^  was, 
in  wliat  waythismdnstrot^  doe- 
trine  of  thie'  chiffcli'  of  Rome  pre^' 
vented  catholte  from  b^ing  good 
subjects  of  a  prdtestant  ki^.'  If 
a  priest  heanl  ifrom  <oiVe'of  bis 
ffock,  thiit  he  was  ei^^ft^^&i  a 
plah  to  oVerhifti'^dife  ^veMneiic; 
and  that- be' 'eoik;^sf6<f  Ilia  ktfow- 
led^  of^e'ftce;itiWo\ild  be  some*' 
thing  like  mi^Wrisidtt'of  treasoti.* 
But  he  begged  leai^'to'askVwouUf 
die  government;'  iri^  that'  ea^e,  be 
in  any  greater  dittiger, .  dian  if  no^ 
stich  ceremony  as  diat  of  dbnfes* 
sioh  existed'?^  Certaiitfjr '  n6tL 
Therefore^'  hembst  say,  ^hkt  'dkere^ 
really*  was  nodi^  m  diis-  afgu^ 
nient;  AD :  the  dbdtiihen  ■  Whtdt 
had^  been  iJMled  lit^'by  his  'Mm 
frtehd. '  as  obJe<ftioliitble'  fh  Wi 
ca^diblic  'chutbh;  liiM  b^ien^  long 
Mo#n;  sudif  th^y  wereiof'sucfi 
a'iiatitre  a^  wlurraiited  tb^legisla- 
^iire  in  exclndrng  diem  from  far- 
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tker  pmil^gesi  why,  lie  wkbed  to 
know,  had  they  not  operated  to 
pireTeat  them  from  attaining  those 
io^munities  which  they  now  en- 
joyed-? Again,  he  would  ask, 
who  were  those  who  adhered  most 
•strictly  to  the  superstitions  which 
bad  been  so  much  condemned? 
Certainly,  the  lowest  class  of  the 
Ro|man-catholics«  Who  next?  Why 
ihe  class  immediately  above  them* 
The  class  above  them  attended  still 
less  to  those  objectionable  tenets  ; 
and  that  class  was  the  most  free 
from  them  who  moved  in  the  high- 
est rank  of  all.  Were  they,  then» 
proceeding  safely,  wisely,  or  ra- 
tionally, in  granting  immunities  to 
those  classes  who  were  most  sub* 
ject  to  the  influence  which  had 
been  complained  of,  while  they 
withheld  important  rights  from 
that  part  of  the  Roman-catholic 
body  which  was  most  likely  to  re- 
sist it?  They  appeared  to  have 
begun  at  the  wrong  end ;  for  surely 
it  was  better  to  let  enlightened 
men  enter  parliament,  than  to  give 
extensive  civil  power  to  men  who 
might  easily  be  biassed  by  their 
clergy  to  use  it  for  a  particular 
purpose.  It  was  a  most  extra- 
ordinary anomaly,  that  while  the 
legislature  refused  to  give  the 
Roman-catholics  political  rights, 
they  agreed  to  a  law  which  ad- 
mitted them  to  hold  a  high  rank 
in  the  army  and  navy.  If  any 
danger  were  to  be  apprehended, 
assuredly  it  was  from  the  exercise 
of  such  a  power  as  this.  His 
noble  friend  had  expatiated  on  the 
influence  which  the  pope  would 
iise»,  in  the  nomination  of  the  Ro- 
man-catholic clergy :  but  did  not 
the  pope  exercise  that  influence 
at  the  moment?  This  was  an 
evil,  which,  by  an  injudicious 
course,  they  might  increase,  but 


which  they  could  not  dndniah  by 
the  continuance  of  disabilities; 
because  they  cduld  not  prevent  the 
Roman-catholic  from  adhering  to 
the  doctrines  of  his  church,  and 
cherishing  those  feelings  which  he 
had  been  taught  from  his  youth  to 
prize.  How,  then,  would  he  ad- 
vise the  legislature  to  act?  He 
would  say,  '*  Here  are  strong  linka 
which  bind  men  to  a  particular 
object :  to  draw  them  from  it,  we 
must  make  use  of  strong  means — 
and  those  means  are  kindness  and 
conciliation."  He  would  hold  out 
to  the  Roman-catholics  a  partici- 
pation in  those  benefits  which 
bound  man  to  man  in  society. 
What  they  had  already  done,  had 
not  operated  as  a  panacea  for  the 
evils  of  Ireland,  aod  what  they 
might  now  do  would  not  have  that 
effect;  but  it  ought  not  on  that 
account  to  be  thrown,  aside.  Ire- 
land was  a  country  distracted  by 
too  many  evils  to  be  restored  to 
peace  by  any  single  remedy.  This» 
however,  he  would  say,  that  though 
the  present  measure  might  not 
entirely  txanquillize  Ireland,  yet 
he  was  convinced  that  Ireland 
never  would  be  tranquil  without 
it  His  lordship  then  briefly  ad- 
verted to  the  effect  which  this 
measure  would  have  on  the  elec- 
tion of  members  of  parliament, 
and  combated  the  idea  of  the 
danger  which  some  noble  lords 
apprehended  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  Roman-catholics  to  seats 
in  the  hoase  of  commons.  He 
stated  his  firm  belief,  that  if  any 
minister  attempted  to  support  his 
power*  by  backing  it  with  such  a 
buttress  as  the  Roman-catholic 
interest,  the  good  sense  of  the 
people  would  take  the  alarm,  and 
that  minister  would  certainly  .fidL 
In  this  measure  he  perceived  no 
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danger  whatsoever  to  the  estftV 
Ushed  church;    and  if  he  appre- 
hended  that  the  interests  of  the 
established   church  would  be  in- 
jured by  it,  great  as  he  felt  would 
be  the  mischief  occasioned  by  re- 
jecting the  measure,  he,  for  one, 
would  certainly  oppose  it.     As  to 
the  idea  of  any  danger  to  be  ap- 
prehended from   the  exertion  of 
physical  force,  in  case  the  measure 
was  lost,  he  considered  it  to  be 
quite  futile.     The  whole  of  the 
evidence  led  him  to  adopt  a  con- 
clusion entirely  different.     It  had 
been  asserted  that,  if  they  agreed 
to  this  measure,  it  would  lead  the 
way  to  an  attack  on  the  property 
of  the  church  in   Ireland.     Such 
an  attack  would  also  be  an  attack 
on  the  property  of  the  church  in 
England,  and  on  the  possessions 
of  the  landholders  of  Ireland  and 
England.       This  being  the  ftct, 
could  any  one  suppose  that  such 
an  effort,  supposing  it  to  be  made, 
would   have  the  slightest  chance 
of  succeeding  ?     They  had  been 
told  that  the  people  of  Ireland, 
generally  speaking,  either  cared 
nothing  about  this   question,    or 
misunderstood  it.       But    in  the 
same  breath  they  were  told,  that 
those  people  were  under  the  com- 
plete   dominion    of  the    priests. 
Now,  admitting  this  to  be  the  fact, 
the  question  must  be  one  in  which 
they  would  feel  themselves  greatly 
interested;  for,  according  to  the 
doctrine  which  he  had  quoted,  if 
the  priests  told  them  that  a  sub- 
ject was  of  great  importance,  they 
would  believe  it  to  be  so.     Whe- 
ther it  was  or  was  not  of  import- 
ance, the  effect  of  this  represen- 
tation on  their  minds  would   be 
just  the  same;  and  the  same  dis- 
content must  continue  so  long  as 
<bi«   questioii    conthnied   to   be 


agitated.  He  differed  from  those 
who  thought  that  rebellion,  or 
insurrection  would  follow  the  re*- 
jection  of  this  measure.  He  was 
sure  the  people  of  Ireland  feic  that 
such  a  step  would  render  theit 
situation  worse,  not  better.  Bat 
it  was  quite  evident,  that  the 
mere  apprehension  of  such  a  state 
of  things — the  mere  apprehensioii 
of  any  attempt  being  likely  to  be 
made  by  a  foreign  power,  for  die 
purpose  of  fomenting  discontent 
in  Ireland  —  however  much  the 
ordinary  demeanour  of  the  Ro- 
man-catholics might  induce  the 
government  to  look  upon  such  an 
attempt  as  hopeless — would  ne- 
cessarily keep  in  active  employ* 
ment  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
disposable  force  of  this  conntry» 
to  guard  against  the  threatened 
dancer.  The  noble  lord  con- 
ducbd  by  calling  on  the  home 
to  agree  to  the  bill,  and,  by  so 
dmng,  to  deprive  of  a  triumph 
those  whom  he  would  not  inridi- 
oosly  call  the  enemies,  but  who 
certainly  were  the  rivals  of  this 
country. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said^  he 
would  not  enter  into  the  merits  of 
the  catholic  question,  but  would 
merely  state  his  reasons  for  not 
agreeing  to- the  measure  now  be- 
fore their  lordships.  He  did  not 
understand  how  it  happened  that 
this  bill  came  before  tnat  house  iiif 
its  present  shape  and  form.  He 
saw,  from  the  votes  of  the  other 
house  of  parliament,  diat  it  was 
connected  with  a  bill  which  went 
to  disfranchise  a  great  number  of 
the  freeholders  of  Ireland,  and  he 
also  observed  from  the  same  votes^ 
that  it  was  deemed  expedient  thai 
the  government  should  pay  the 
salaries  of  the  catholio  clergy  of 
^t  country.    No  person  cenvetw 
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•ant  Willi  parliamentary  practice 
eouldrview  these  neasoreB  witbwt 
perceiving  that  they  were  nearly 
connected  with  .the  present  hill  $ 
l«id  3i{et  tl^.^we^e  asked  to  decide 
can  thai  ^^  withoiit/knowing  what 
was  to.  become  of  the  two  ipeaeurea 
wbic^.  werQ  .introdoced  with  it. 
This,  he  xn|48t,  say»  was  not  a 
pryOperj  Bio4e  of  kgislatinff;  and 
ijf;  be  h4^  no^other  reason  for  op* 
Mii^:  ^e  bill  now  before  their 
Ipcilbvaf  but  the.  single  cireum- 
attuqe  lo  which  he  had  adverted, 
he  would  mabe  his  stand  on  that 
gX9us^,  From  the  period  of  the 
union  with  Irelandi  he  never  heard 
of:  thia  ^uesi^on  beii^  brought 
fbmmrdy  without,  mention  be^ 
miidie  pf. ample'  security  for  the 
protestant  church  and  porotestant 
estaUiflhment. .  (t  had  been  hja 
duty,  iGrom  meny  ^rcumstanoei, 
ne^  .  tO:  Separate  himself  from 
the  /minister  'wbo  ^vnductad  the 
affawrs.  of  govenmieiit  ^at  the 
perjedo^theunieDi  on  account  of 
oslstaii^i  -difieirenees  of  <^iiuoii* 
That:  minisi^  «ras  &vouraMe  to 
the  Roman-catholic  claims^  and 
h0  hadofWadi  asked  him  what  «ftere 
tbofle-seeuriliee  which  heintended 
to  propee09  ^nd  without  which  he 
*  had  d^aicedf.he  would  npt  agree 
to  ths.  m«as<ire>«f  emancipation  ? 
Butyinotwkbstanding  all  his  inqui^ 
<iee#  he  never  could  find  what 
4iese  isecurities  were*  Although 
there  was  a  degree  of  ingenuity 
diapbyed  in  the  manner  in  which 
this  bul  wte  drawn  lipi  whieh.  he 
had  hardly  ever  seenhefore  in  the 
eompoaition.of  en  act  of  parlia- 
rnent,  .thisie  was  no  vaeiatien  in 
the  preamUe  of  this  from  former 
hills.  Thatpreemble  contained — 
fiiat,  a  solemn  aeknowledginent 
that  the  protstttant  estabHmnenft 
ofthiajreiika  ^  cburdi^nd.atate 


must  be  inviolably  and  pennfr» 
nently  secured ;  then  came  an  alle* 
gation  that  they  were  inviolably 
and  pennanenliy  aecured*  He 
allowed  that  they  w^re  secure, 
provided  the  act^ .  which  rendered 
them  so  were  permitted,  to  con- 
tinue in  force ;  but  if  their  lord- 
ships took  away  the  substance  of 
those.  acts«  where,  then^  was  the 
invidability  of  their  security,  or 
their  security  at  aU  ?  Next  came 
a  statement  that  it  waa  just  to 
unite  the  hearts  of  aB  his  ^(ajesty'a 
subjects  in  one  and  the  same  in-> 
terest:  but  parliament,  it  seemed, 
was  to  be  an  exertion,  for  the 
bill  set  them  all  by  the  ears.  His 
lordship  then  alluded  to  the  pro- 
visions in  the  bill  for  Rpman- 
catholic  commissions,  md  said  that 
the  title  '^packof  nonsense,'^  by 
which  a  noble  friend,  of  his  had 
described  it,  was  foil  as  respe<^ble 
a  one  as  it  deserved.  What  secu-< 
ri^  i^ainst  the  influence  of  R«me, 
was  afforded  by  tbree  commis- 
aioners,  who  themselvea  refused  to 
acknowledge  an  undivided  a)Ue- 
giance  tor  the '  sovereign  ?  The 
noble  and  learned  lord  next  re- 
ferred to  the  oath  of  allegiMice» 
and  contended  that  it  could  no 
,  longer  be  taken  consistently  with 
truth :  according  to  Lord  Hale, 
the  oath  of  allegiance  included  the 
oath  of  supremacy.  He  could  not 
possibly  give  his  consent  to.  any 
measure  that  derogated  from  the 
nvi^temgtcf  of  the  sovereign.  It 
was  said  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
pope  in  this  oountry>  ^a  acknow- 
ledge by  the  Romai^-catholics, 
was  merdy  spiritnal ;  but  he  (the 
Lord  Chancellor)  could  not  bri^g 
his  mind  to  understand  what  waa 
meant  by  m^ely. spiritual  juris- 
diction* .,If  two  <»tbolics  here 
were  mi^ried ,  by   #   protestant 
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olergyman,  the  pope  would  foree- 
diem '  te  Uwe  asonder,  and  the 
common  law  woirid  oblij^e'  tMifr 
to  livo' together.  Now^  was  not 
thae  eaoorcieing  a  temporal  juris'-' 
dfotittn?  He  did  not  think  that 
in  the  discussion  h^re  or  elsewhere, 
theiq^estidn  had  heen  as  largely 
pat  te'it  otigbt*  They  oould  not 
refuse  00  ^glish  caUiollcs  whet 
theyignuited  to  the  Irish;  then 
they  would  he  homxd  to  put  the 
other  dissenters  in  this  country  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  catholics : 
so  that 'it  would  ukimately  come 
to  thls-^that  all  the  bulwarks  and 
fences  t^hich  their  ancestors  had 
provided  fbr  the  safety  of  the  pro- 
testant  churijh  would  turn,  out  to 
be  wholly  useless.-  But  let  their 
lordsfa^' beware  what  they  wete 
doing  ifn  they  took  these  aWay. 
As  to  th^  measure  for  giving 
salaries  and  stipends  to  the  i^riest^ 
ofr  the  '  Kom^ii^elidiolie.  diureh; 
eould  their  lordships  refuse  tbetit 
&  :^iat  case  to  clerical  persons  6f 
other  persbasions?  and  if  the^* 
granted  them  in  Irdaiid,  they 
Could  not  refuse  to  suppcvt  a 
similar  hierarchy  in  England.  If 
they  ffave  this  stipend  i&  the 
catholic  hierarchy,  they  must  give 
aontetbing  more  than  the  mdrsel 
ealkd  v<!^Mcm  donum  to  their,  dis-* 
senting  brediren.  They  had  heai^ 
of' America.  Itvwas  said,  Itiat  the 
experiment  of*  havings '  no  etka* 
blished  church  in  that  comitry; 
teiided  to  her  freedom,  her  gk>ry, 
and  her  prosperity :  in  his  ooimon,' 
having  tCprotestant  establishment 
here  was  the  i^rce  of  the  ftee^ 
dom;)d&e  glory,  «Md the  py6s^nty 
of  dtts  country..  As  fbr  thef  bill 
lor  the  <  disfranchisement  6f :  Irish 
frteholders,  if' it  had-  aiijr  cpn- 
nexiiMi  with  the  prese»i.  tneaaune,' 


.the  house  ought  to  have  It  befbre 
them.  If  wlat  a  noble,  friend  of 
his  had  sl^jftted  was  ^rre^ct,  it  cer- 
tainly went  a  great  way  io  dimi- 
nish his  respect  fyr  ^e^bilf  lEvhidi 
had  come;fronk  t^e  house  6f  cmn- 
mons.  '  They  w^re  notju^tiB^d  in 
taking  '  away  the  civil  tigh  ts^ '  'of 
persons,  which  had  been  conceded 
to  them  jupon  the  supposition  thai 
they  were  competent  to  exercise  . 
them.  A  noble  lord  had  asked 
if  he  (the  Chancellor)  had  become 
a  reformer  ;  he  had  lived  too  long 
to  attach  much  respect  to  the 
diaracter  of  a  refbrmer ;  that  term 
united  revolutiopists  and  ^pub- 
licans with  seme  of  the~  best  per* 
sons  in  the  kingdom.  The  noble 
and  learned  ean  thei>  ii(isisted  that 
the  sentiments  of  an  infmite  majo- 
rity of  the  people  of  this  eountry 
Were  unfavourable  to  this  bill.  He 
should  be  sorry  t6'  say  tfa^  the 
house  bfcommdns  did  not  repre- 
sent die  sense  of,  the  people;  but 
he 'weR  recollected  that  When  the 
West  India, hiB  was  introduced 
into:  die  hbuse  of  commons,  and 
petition  afitet  petition  poured'  in 
against  it,  it  was .  iaid .  that  the 
house,  and  not  the  petitions,  spbke 
the  sense  of  the  people  i  howeveri 
a  gepei^  electi6n  succeeded,  th(6 
house,  in  cdnsequehce,  became 
difFerendy  constituted,  and  th^ 
sense  of  the  people jprovefd  to  be  A 
perffect  illusion.  With  these  few 
observations,  which  had  heen  very 
imperfectly  expressed,  tie  would 
now  conclude.  Afler  25  years* 
consideration  of  the  st!ibject,  he 
had  perfectly  satisfied  his  mind 
that  he  should  not  discharge  his 
duty  to  his  stjation  ot  his  country 
,if  he  did  not  oppose  tliis  bill. 

The  Marfuis  of  Londonderry 
explaiiied; 

Lord 
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-  Lord  Holland  twice  rose;  but 
the  cries  of  "  question"  induced 
his  lordship  to  resume  his  seat. 

Earl  Fitzwilliatnf  amidst  similar 
cries,  made  a  few  observations, 
which  were  wholly  unheard. 

The  house  then. divided — ^^con- 
tent — present  84,  proxies  46 — 
total  ISO;  not-content — present 
118,  proxies  65  — total  178— 
majority  against  the  bill,  48. — 
Adjourned  at  a  quarter  past  five 
o'clock. 

House  of  Commons^  May  20. — 
Mr.  Vexey  Fitzgerald  brought  up 
the   report  of  the  committee  on 
the    Ballinasloe    petition.      This 
was  the  case  of  a  petition  pre- 
sented by  Sir  John  Newport,  on 
the  17th  of  March  last,  in  favour 
of  the  catholic  claims,  and  pur- 
porting to  be  signed  by  a  number 
of  persons  at  BaUinasloe.     Sub- 
sequently it  was  discovered  that 
tbe  document  was  a  forgery,  got 
up  by  a  person  named  Kotert 
Poer  Trench  Pilkington ;  and  the 
persons  at  Ballinasloe,  whose  names 
nad  been  subscribed  to  it,  pre- 
sented a  true  petition,  praying  that 
the  house  would  take  the  fraud 
into  consideration.     The  report  of 
the  committee   now  stated,   that 
they  had  examined  Robert  Poer 
Trench  Pilkington,  who  confessed 
himself  the  author  of  the  false  pe- 
tition.    That  he  (Pilkington)  had 
got  the  paper  written,  af&ed  false 
signatures  to  it,  and  sent  it  up  to  a 
member  of  the  house  of  commons 
to  be  presented;  sending  up,  at 
the  same  time,  a  set  of  resolutions 
said  to  have  been  adopted  at  a 
public  meeting  at  Ballinasloe,  no 
such  public  meeting,  in  fact,  having 
ever  taken  place.    The  report  fur- 
ther stated,  that  in  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  Mr.  Pilkington,  in 


his  exaUoinatioQ  before  them,  bad 
made  out  nothing  which  could 
extenuate  his  conduct. 

il7r.  Peel  said,  that  it  was  an' 
unpleasant  duty  to  perform— the 
recommendation  of  any  measure 
of  severity ;  but  the  proof  of  the 
fact  was  so  clear,  and  the  offence 
of  so  heavy  a  description,  that  he 
felt  himself  compelled  to  move  • 
that  Mr.  Pilkington  should  be 
committed  to  Newgate. 

It  was  then  put  and  carried 
nem.  con.  *'  that  Robert  Poer  Trench 
Pilkington  be  taken  into  ^e  cus- 
tody of  the  sergeant-at-arma." 

Mr,  Peel  rose  to  move  the  order 
of  the  day  for  the  re-commitment 
of  the  juries'. bill.  Before  going 
into  the  committee,  he  wished  to 
move  an  address  for  certain  re- 
turns, which  would  afford  further 
information  on  the  subject.  He 
then  moved,  that  an  humble  ad« 
dress  be  presented  to  his  Majesty, 
praying  diat  there  be  laid  before 
the  house  a  statement  of  the  local 
regulation  for  the  selection  ani 
impunelling  of  juries  in  towna 
being  counties  in  themselves,  and 
other  towns  and  borou^^  in 
Ei^land  and  Wales. 

Mr.  Scarlett  concurred  in  the 
address,  as  he  was  anxious  that 
every  information  should  be  given 
on  this  important  subject. 

Afler  a  few  words  from  the 
Atlamey^General^  the  addreta  waa 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  ihat  before  the 
house  went  into  the  committee,  he 
wished  briefly  to  restate  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  the  bill.  Tlie  first 
object  was  to  consohdate  the  se- 
veral statutes,  about  60  in  number, 
which  were  now  in  force,  for  rega^ 
lating  and  determinnig  the  qualifi- 
cations of  juries  serving  at  assiiea. 
These, 
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Thes?,  which  were  spread  over  the 
statute-book,  it  was  proposed  to 
bring  into  one  act,  and  also  about 
twenty  statutes  on  the  subject  of 
impanelling  juries.  Another  object 
was,  to  extend  very  considerably 
the  number  of  those  who  might  be 
called  upon  to  administer  the  law 
as  jurors.  A  vast  number  who 
were  not  considered  qualified  as 
the  law  now  stood,  but  who  were 
really  qualified  by  property,  would 
be  included.  Thus  all  persons 
being  leaseholders  of  property  to 
the  amount  of  20L  for  twenty-one 
years,  would  be  considered  quali- 
fied to  act  as  jurors,  instead  of 
confining  the  qualification!  as  at 
present,  to  those  who  had  a  fi'ee* 
hold  of  5^.  a  year..  Another  object 
was,  to  remedy  the  inconvenience 
found  in  some  cases,  in  which  a 
challenge  would  hold  good  to  the 
array,  because  there  was  not  a 
knight  among  the  number.  This 
he  thought  a  very  useless,  and  it 
was  often  found  a  very  inconve- 
nient, enactment ;  he  therefore 
proposed  to  repeal  it.  It  was 
also  intended  to  repeal  that  part 
of  the  present  law  which  required, 
in  many  cases,  that  so  many  jurors 
should  be  returned  from  the  same 
hundred.  He  thought  that  justice 
was  more  likely  to  be  administered 
With  strict  impartiality  where  men 
were  chosen  from  different  parts, 
than  selected  from  one  particular 
district  But  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  bill  would  be  the 
regulation  with  respect  to  special 
jurors.  It  would  henceforth  be 
required,  that  in  all  cases  where 
the  crown  was  either  a  real  or  a 
nominal  plaintiff,,  the  special  jurors 
should  be  selected  by  ballot.  In 
^11  criminal  proceedings  tried  by 
special  juries,  the  same  rqg^ulations 
should  be  observed ;  but  in  civil 


cases,  where  a  consent  in  writing 
was  given  on  both  sioes  (which 
written  consent  should  be  after- 
wards received  as  evidence  of  the 
agreement  between  the  parties), 
it  would  be  allowed  to  select  spe- 
cial juries  in  the  same  manner  as 
at  present ;  but  in  criminal  cases, 
the  appointment  of  special  juries 
by  ballot  would  be  imperative. 
These  he  considered  would  be  im- 
portant public  advantages  arising 
from  the  bill;  for  it  was  of  the 
utmost  consequence  that  a  feeling 
of  perfect  security  and  confidence 
in  the  trial  by  jury  should  be 
established  in  the  country. 

Mr*  Scarlett  said  he  should  not 
do  justice  to  his  feelings,  if  he  did 
not  offer  the  tribute  of  his  sincere 
applause  to  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  for  the  introduction  of 
this  most  useful  measure.  It  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
trial  by  jury  should  be  made  aa 
perfect  as  possible.  One  of  the 
greatest  blessings  resulting  from 
die  free  constitution  of  this  coim* 
try  was,  that  the  people  had,  aa 
jurors,  the  administration  of  the 
laws  in  their  own  hands,  and  were 
thus,  in  a  great  degree,  the  dis- 
tributors of  the  punishment  with 
which  the  infraction  of  those  lawa^ 
were  visited.  It  would  be  very 
difficult  for  a  private  individual  to 
carry  a  bill  of  this  importance 
through  the  house,  and  therefore 
it  became  a  liberal  government  to 
take  it  up.  For  the  manner  in 
which  the  arduous  task  had  been 
undertaken  by  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman, and  the  great  labour  and , 
assiduity  which  he  evinced  to 
bring  it  to  perfection,  he  thought 
too  much  praise  could  not  be  given. 
He  could  not  say  what  its  effects 
might  be  in  every  ease,  but  most 
certainly  he  anticipated  very  be«> 
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neficial  results  from  its  enactment, 
aixl.  he  would  most  readily  contri- 
bute his  best  su)>port  to  it  in  every 
way  in  his  power, 

ifr.  Peel  ohserred^  that  he  felt 
great  pleasure  at  the  manner  in 
•rhieh  this  measure  had  been  re- 
ceived by  the  house.  He  bad  to 
aeknowledge  the  cordiality  with 
which  it  was  met  by  honourable 
members  on  both  sides,  without 
Wiy  reference  to  party  fbeling.  The 
alteradcHis  proposed  would,  he 
&lt  persuaded,  be  productive  of 
gcRod  e&tcts  to  the  country.  There 
were,  besides  those  to  which  the 
bill  related,  other  points  connected 
with  the  administration  of  -  justice, 
which  he  thought  would  bear  being 
o^mly  lobked  at  and  inquired 
into  ^  and  with  the  enoouragemfsfit 
Iw  dtad'afaready  reived,  he  hdped 
at  no  distant  period  to  bring  them 
wider  the  'consideration  ^of  ipar^ 
Kamte. 

>i^;  BiF(M^ha^9  after  oiimiera- 
tufig^  the  ob^cts  of  the>  bill,  ob**^ 
senired,that  tint  piirfw^ioh' went 
to  alteil  the  yresdit  mbde  of  se- 
leoting  special  jaries,  more  |yaffi- 
onko-ly  ia  ^xown  cases,  was  most 
important,  and  would  produce  the 
best  resuksk  He  should  give  his 
entire  oohcurrenee  to  the  bill. 
'  The  question  Was  then  put,  and 
the  sf^fcer  left  the  chair.  Thtt 
bitt  went  through  a  conmrittee.  The 
hoiiie  tthed  resumed,  atkd  the  re- 
port was  ovdered  to  be  revived 
on  Thmrsday  next 

The  ChaneeUor&fike  Exehefuet 
moved  that  the  order  for  receivrng 
d»  report  on  the  resolutions  rela- 
tive u>  the  increase  of  salary  to  1^ 
jn^^ves  be  now  read. 

The  order  wasacebidingly  read. 

The  CbaneeUor  o^  the  Ex- 
ekef^er^  in  moving  tiiat  this  fisport 
be  norw.ieeeivv^  took  .^dcopsiiiil  to 


notice  certain  observations  that 
had  been  made  on  a  former  even- 
ing respecting  the  proposed  in- 
crease to  the  sdary  of  the  judges. 
Understanding  it  to  be  the  wish 
of  the  house  that  the  retired  al- 
lowance of  the  puisne  judges 
should  be  reconsidered,  he  had 
devoted  his  attention  to  that  point, 
and  it  had  naturally  led  to  a  mo- 
dification of  the  IbU  salaries.  His 
object,  as  he  had  already  ex« 
plained,  in  proposing  6,000/.  a 
year  to. the  puisne  judges,  without 
any  propoHionate  increase  of  the 
retiring  incomes,  was  twofold— 
1st,  to  induce  younger  men  of 
eminence  in  the  profession  to  un- 
dertake siich  ^offices;  atid  2d,  to 
thake  the  income  such  as  wottM 
be  worth  the  acceptance  of  men 
of  great  prospects  in  the  pirofes- 
sionh— neidier  '^  WMch  odnsider- 
atidiis  bad  t)een,  he  thotight^ 
sufficiently  attended  td  m  the 
^fstSng  state  of  thhigs.'  He  had 
ahto  '<5^sidefed  the  snbj^t  of 
translating  judges  fron^  one  court 
to  toother,  but  had  not  come  to 
kCay.  fhted  conclusion  u^n'it ;  for, 
tkon^  he  thot^t  it  a  highly 
piHjudicial  prihcipie  t^at  promo- 
tion on  the  bench  should  be  made 
a  reward  fbr  d^  d^Lscharge  'of 
partkmlar  duties  in  that  high 
station,  yet  he  felt  it  would  be 
going  loo  Sblt  to  say  that  in  no 
take  should  it  be  competent  fb^ 
the  goverinnent  to  make  such 
prbmoiion.  With  respect  to  the 
retiring  Allowances,  and  the  con^ 
^uent  infiddifiijatioii  of  the  fbll 
salary,  what  he  meant  to  propose 
was  this--to  deduct  500/.  a  year 
from  the  origimd  propoeition  of 
6,000/.  a  year  to  the  puisne  judges, 
and  to  add  f  her  500/.  so  d^ncted 
to  the  retiring'iiflefwai^  of  ^,50^. 
ii^ea^ ;   sb  th^   the   &A  sadary 
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would  he  BfdOOt,  a*^ear»  uid  the 
retinag  ooe  2fiOOL  Thi«  artange* 
laent  t^oold  not,  he  thougjht,  be 
rednoad  without  conQproniiting 
the  dodble  object  of  securing  men 
for  the  office  at  an  earlier  period 
otlihf  and  of  that  ches  of  emi- 
nence which  the  duties  of  the 
bench  required.  The  question  of 
the  retired  allowances  could  not 
be  liegularly  nodifiedt  on  the 
bringing  up  of  this  report,  but  he 
wouM  propose  it  on  a  re-com- 
mitul  of  the  particular  resolution 
whiek  embraced  that  branch  of 
the  Bttbject. 

Mr»  Scarlett  said,  that  he  would, 
on  grounds .  of  delicacy,  refrain 
now,  as  he  ha4  done  on  a  former 
•coasian,  from  pronouncing  any 
opinion  on  the  amount  of  salary 
of  the  puisne  judges,  but  he  could 
not  finrbear  from  noticing  the  pro* 
|KMed  arhmgetnenifc  for  retiring 
aHowaoces.  Now,  he  thou^t, 
when  they  considered  how  seldom 
such  retirements  were  cidled  for,»— 
he  hardity  remembered  more  than 
two 'together  in  hia  tune,  i— that 
that  branch  of  the  consideration 
was  of  hr  less  consequence  than 
the  settlement  of  the  foil  salary. 
If  a  judge,  then,  were  to  receive 
5^00/.  a-year  while  on  the  bench, 
he  must  say,  that  2,8001.  a^yeai 
appeared  tO  him  too  little,  in  cOm- 
pariaon,  for  a  retiring  allowiance, 
and  hardly  enough  to  enable  the 
individual  to  maintain  that  station 
in  society  which  his  previous  office 
required,  and  which  the  con^ 
nexions  and  situation  of  its  duties 
most,  in^  a  great  degree,  still  entail 
upon  him,  though  he  had  ceased 
to  perform  the  foactions  of  a 
judge.-  The  effect,  then,  of  being 
too  e<tonomical  in  the  retired  il- 
lowanee  might  be  detrimental  to 
fhe*  piddio  .sendee,  by  eowpflling 


a  judge  to  remain  longer  tn  office 
than  his  health  and!  faculties  war- 
ranted.    He  remembered,  indeed, 
an  instance  of  this :  the  late  Baron 
Wood,  who  was  an  excellent  judge, 
a  profound  lawyer,  and  a  person 
of  great  sagacity,  at  a  very  ad^ 
vanced  age  retired  from  the  nor* 
them    circuit;     and    instead    of 
quitting  the  profession  altogether, 
was  offered  the  seat  in  the  court 
of  exchequer,    which    he    could 
not,  under  the  circumstanoesi  well 
refuse.     The    consequence    was, 
however,  ultimately  painful;  for 
the  Baron's  infirmities  grew  upon 
him  so  last,  as  to  render  it  most 
unpleasant  to  himself,  to  the  bar, 
and  to  the  puUic,  to  have  the  ad* 
ministration  of  justice  conducted 
by  him :  he  had  at  length  lost  one 
eye  and  both  ears.     This  would 
hot  have  happened,  wore  the  re**- 
tiring    pension     adequate.       To 
semedy  such   defect,  he  thought 
the  retiring  allowance  ought  to  he 
8,500/.  a-yeur,  to  bear  any  haw 
proportion  with  the  full  salary  of 
6^5001.    It  ought  to. be  remem<» 
bered    that   a  judge    eonld   not 
retire  when  he  pleased — the  m* 
verament  had  always  the.  option 
of  permitting  him,  and  requiring 
his  full  services,  as  long  as  it  was 
obvious  that  he   was  capable  of 
performing  them.     Another  con-t 
sideration  struck  him  as  entided 
to  notice-^ one  whkh,  if  carried 
into   eflfect,    wodd,    he   had  no 
doubt,  be  alike  pleasing  to    tha 
judge  and  useful  to  the  puUic-^ 
he  meant  the  employment  of  the 
judges    in    a  particular  manner, 
even  when  they  had  retired — he 
meant  in  .the  privy  council.    See 
the  duties  which  devolved  upon 
that  body  I     The  subject  at  home 
had    all  the    difierent   courts  of 
appeal  open  lo  him*  from  0Be.de«> 
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cision  to  another;  but  not  no 
the  subject  in  the  British  colonies, 
which,  be  it  remembered,  com- 
prised the  whole  Indian  empire, 
and  yet  who  had  only  the  privy 
council  to  appeal  to,  and  the  judg- 
ment there  was  final.  Of  what 
importance  then  was  it  not,  that 
the  privy  council  should  be  so 
composed  for  its  decision  upon 
matters  of  law,  as  to  be  enabled 
to  adjudicate  with  legal  precision 
and  perspicuity  ?  He  had  known 
in  times  gone  by  (for  he  spoke 
not  of  the  present),  the  greatest 
ruin  to  attend  precipitate  deci- 
sions of  the  council.  How,  indeed, 
could  it  be  otherwise,  when  the 
members  were  persons,  however 
acute  upon  other  matters,  whose 
minds  were  not  in  the  daily  habit 
of  discriminating  in  technical  mat- 
ters of  nice  legal  construction,  and 
of  bringing  that  particular  know- 
ledge and  professional  experience 
into  the  consideration  which  the 
case  essentially  required.  He 
knew  that  tliis  cause  of  complaint 
did  not  always  arise;  for  while 
Sir  William  Grant  attended  the 
privy  council,  they  were  sure  of 
die  aid  of  a  lawyer  of  the  most 
perfect  constitution,  both  by  nature 
and  education,  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  form  of  man — one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  upright  cha- 
racters that  ever  adorned  the 
bench;  but  the  public  had  not 
always  the  aid  of  his  great  know- 
ledge and  talents  ;  for  he  remem- 
bered, that  at  the  time  when  Sir 
Wilham  Grant  for  some  reason 
declined  attending  the  privy  coun- 
cil, he  (Mr.  Scarlett)  and  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly  had  on  one  oc- 
casion to  attend  there;  and  he 
recollected  that  seven  appeals 
were  at  that  time  decided  quite 
contrary  to  the  way  in  width  all 


the  lawyers  present  thought  they 
should  have  been.  Now,  would 
it  notl)e  well  to  call  upon  retired 
judges  to  assist  on  these  occasions, 
by  making  them  members  of  the 
council?  The  labour  would  be 
much  less  than  that  on  the  bench, 
and  the  duty  such  as  a  retired 
judge  could  generally  discharge 
without  oppressive  fatigue.  In 
this  view  he  wished  to  be  liberal 
in  the  retirement  allowances.  Be^ 
fore  he  sat  down  he  was  anxions 
to  ask  for  an  opportunity  to  havp 
the  resolution  reconsidered,  which 
went  in  his  opinion  to  lob  the 
chief  justice  of  a  part  of  his  in- 
come, to  create  a  fund  out  of 
which  to  pay  the  puisne  judges. 
When  could  he  propose  such  a 
reconsideration  ? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exehe- 
fuer  doubted  whether  it  was  com- 
petent, as  the  question  stood 
before  the  house,  to  propose  the 
increase  of  any  particular  salary, 
though  a  reduction  was  practica- 
ble and  consistent  with  form.  He 
was,  however,  anxious  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  should 
have  the  opportunity  he  required, 
although  he  (the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer)  retained  his  original 
opinion  respecting  the  salary  of 
the  chief  justice. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  no  al- 
teration by  way  of  increase  of  salary 
could  be  proposed  in  this  stage  of 
their  proceedings. 

Mr,  Brougham  rose  to  bring 
forward  the  subject  of  which  he 
had  given  notice,  respecting  the 
proposed  arrangement  of  the  sala- 
ries, and  the  translation  of  the 
judges  from  one  judicial  office  to 
another — in  fact,  to  re-open  the 
whole  question.  He  agreed  with-  ' 
out  a  smgle  exception  in  M  that 
had.  jqst  £d]en  jfirom  his  boo.  and 
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learned  ftieiid,  whose  gi^eat  expe^ 
rience,  varied  opportunities,  and 
profound   knowledge   upon  such 
matters,  justly  entitled  him  to  great 
weight  in  this  discussion.     It  was, 
he  cpuld  assure  the  house,  the  uni- 
versal opinion  at  the  har,  that  the 
retiring   salaries    of   the   judges 
ought  to  hear  a  nearer  proportion 
to  their  full  emoluments ;    he  was 
therefore  one  of  those  who  thought 
the  proposed  scale  was  a  bad  one, 
and   particularly    respecting   the 
arrangement  for  the  chief  justice, 
who  was  to  give  up  so  much  va- 
luable patronage  for  so  inadequate 
,  a  compensation  as  800^.  additional 
a  year.   There  was  no  comparison 
between  the  duties  of  the  chief 
and  puisne  judges,  and  it  was  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the 
former  should  be  so  placed,  from 
the  dignity  of  bis  station,  in  a  ca- 
pacity   to    exercise  that    proper 
sway  which  the  due  discharge  of 
business    required,    and     which 
could  not  be  practically  effepted, 
if  the  four  sitting  judges  were  to 
be  nearly  of  co-ordinate  influence. 
Every  man  conversant  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  courts  must  be  aware 
how  useful  it  was  that  the  chief 
should  be  invested    with  extrin- 
sic and  intrinsic  authority,  so  as 
to  keep  a  proper  sway  over  the 
proceedings  of  the  courts.     The 
fact  was,  that  in  any  court  where 
business  must   be  done,  a  gneat 
deal  depended  on  the  lead  which 
should  be  taken  by  the  chief  judge. 
Whatever  was  done,  therefore,  in 
diminishing  the  emoluments  of  the 
chief  justice,  must  pro  tanio  dimi- 
nish that  sway  in  kind  and  station, 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  puisne 
judges,  with  which  it  was  for  the 
good  workmg  of  the  business  of  the 
court  he  ought  to  be  clothed.  Be- 
sides, a  chSf  justice  had,  as  he 


had  ahready  stated;  a  quantity  of 
business  peculiar  to  himself,  be- 
yond all  comparison  greater  than 
the  other  judges ;    let  them  re- 
member how  it  amounted  in  Lord 
EUenborough's  time,  when  on  one 
occasion  he  had  to  dispose  of  a 
Guildhall    paper,  containing  588 
causes,  which  he  did  to  the  asto- 
nishment and   admiration  of  the 
profession.    The  business  was  not 
now  so  great  as  it  was  then,  but 
still  it  was  five  times  greater  than 
in  the  time  of  Lord  Mansfield ;  the 
proportion    was    as    SO  to  350. 
When  he  spoke  of  die  superior 
and  heavier  duties  which  devolved 
upon  the  chief  justice,  he  begged 
not  be  considered  as  disparaging 
the  puisne  judges,  many  of  whom 
(particularly  those  in  tlie  Court  of 
King's  Bench)  he  had  known  at 
the  bar,  and  more  learned  and 
virtuous  men  he  did  not  believe 
existed ;  he  wished  merely,  when 
he  alluded  to  them,  to  speak  of 
the  comparison  of  labour  in  the 
courts.    The  puisne  judges  had- 
the  whole  adjournment  from  the 
28th  pf  November  till  the  28d  of 
January.     The  chiefs,  it  was  true, 
did  not  go  the  spring  circuits ;  but 
then  they  had  Uieir  niti  prius  sit-, 
tings,   from   nine   o'clock    every 
morning  until  four  o'clock,  the 
constant  taking  down  of  evidence, 
which  was  so  much  more  laborious 
than  merely  hearing,  arguments  at 
the  bar — this  business  of  what  Mr. 
Bentham    would    call    "  single- 
seated  justice,"    fell  heavily  and 
laboriously  upon  them,  and   the 
chief  had  always  the  great  respon-- 
sibility  of  dispatching  it.     As  a 
proof  of  the  superior  sway  which 
attached  to  the  chief  justice  in 
proceediiv^  with  business,  he  re« 
roembered    that    shortlv    before 
Lord  Ellenborough  remedy  one 
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or  two  of  -the  piime  judges  were 
in  atie  habit  of  sitting  for  him  by 
turns,  at  nut  prius ;  but,  vexed 
one  morning  at  the  accumulating 
arrear  of  business,  his  loidshi|>,  ar 
if  by  a  sadden  illumination  which 
was  to  shine  out  before  his  mental^ 
light  becaatt  ecUpsed'  for  ever, 
resumed  his  place'  in  court,  and 
swept  away  in  the  course  of  that 
single  sitting'  seventeen  causes/ 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  re- 
gular and  quick  dbpatch  of  busi- 
ness. It  was  this  consideration 
of  the  >  value  and  the  great  addi- 
tional labour  of  the  c£ief  judge^ 
which  induced  him  to  si^  that 
800^  A  year  additional  was  no 
compensation  for  the  office — no 
remuneration  for  the  proposed 
transfer  of  its  patronage,  (contain- 
ing,, among  others,  two  offices 
wUch  sold  for  20,000/.):  mA 
therefore  he  complained.  His 
next  objection  to  the  scale  was 
regarding  the  vice-chancellor — an 
office  noir  fflled  by  Sir  J.  Leach, 
than  whom  there  was  not  in  the 
profession  a  more  learned  oma-) 
ineAc  The  lord  chancellor  was 
of  course  a  learned  man-^a  very 
learned  man^-he  must  be  deemed 
the  roost  learned  of  the  lawyers;: 
but  still  the  value  of  ail  these  ac- 
quirements must  be  measured  by 
their  public  utility,  and  that  almost^ 
entnreiy  consisted  in  their  applica- 
tion to  the  dispatch  of  business : 
it  was  there  that  the  vice-chan- 
cellor shone  conspicuous,  for 
he  did  nodiing  else  but  decide 
.causes.  He  sat  in  his  pourt,  not 
from  eleven  to  two  o'clock,  but 
from  ten  to  four— ay,  and  he  used 
to  come- down  while  suffering  ex- 
cruciating torments  from  indis- 
positiBn,Juid' when  his  physioian' 
said.tfaat  he  was  fiftbr  for  his  bed' 
than  fi^<the  bendi-^neverthetess, 


tiie  vi^Hcfaaiicenor  was  hi  hhi 
court,  and  despatching  business. 
He  was  therefore  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  judge,  if  the  per- 
son deserved  that  name  who  was 
really  a  judger.  He  knew  many 
who  thought  so,  and  even  those 
who  would  rather  run  the  risk  of 
having  their  causes  hastily  decided 
before  the  vice-chancellor,  than 
never  have  them  decided  at  all 
elsewhere.  And  yet  this  was  the 
ju^e  whose  salary  in  the  scale 
was  to  bear  no  adequate  propor** 
tion  to  dmt  of  others  in  the  same 
line  of  rank.  God  wot,  where 
was  the  comparison  of  giving 
JfiOOl,  a  year  to  the  master  of  the 
rolls,  and  8,000/.  to  the  chief 
barOn  ?  The  busineis  6f  tlie  mas- 
ter of  the  rolls  was  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  vice-chancellor's, 
who  had  the  court  of  chancery 
business,  in  fact,  to  perform.  This 
scale,  therefore,  was  wrong,  and 
must  be  altered.  He  also  thought 
that  the  salary  of  8,000/.  a  year 
for  the  chief  justice  of  the  Com- 
mtm  Fleas  trod  too  closely  upon 
that  of  the  chief  of  the  court  of 
King's  Bench,  'wh6  was  chi^f  jus- 
tice of  all  England;  As  to  the 
salary  of  the  puisne  judges,-^an(l 
he  spoke  it  in  a  place  from  which 
fais  expressions  would  in  a  feiAr 
hours  be  conveyed  to  the  bench^ — 
he  thought  the  proposed  scale  too 
highy  and  that  they  would  be  well 
and  truly  paid  with  5,000/.  a  year; 
When  he  said  this,  the  hotise  must 
foel  he  gave  a  disinterested  o|>i- 
ilionj  for  it'^as  not'pleasaht  to 
speak  in  reduction  of  the  incomes' 
of  those  in  whose  presence  he  must' 
spend  nearly  the  whole  of  his  time; 
smd  where  it  vras  desirable  for 
him  professidnaliy  tb;  hold  ni  gobd 
understanding:  still  he  thust  -  say, 
that  6,000/.  a-year  was  for  them 
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quite  ^  an  extratTsgant  remuiiar»* 
tJQOy  and  he  believed  there  were 
Boae  inore;»urpri8ed  at  it  than  the 
judges  tbemaelves.  He  aaw  that 
the  whole  bar  in  Westminater^ 
hall  were  in  one  ferment  of  aatOf* 
ttisbm^nt  at  the.  proposition  on  the 
moroiog  after,  it  was  made,  and 
they  naturally  compared  the  emo- 
lument and  die  duties  with  thoae 
of  other  offices*  There,  was  the 
speaker, ,  the.  first  eomnioner  in 
England^  an  office  of  great  respon^ 
ability  and  heavy  labour^  attended 
with  very  great  expense,  admins- 
bly  sustained  at  present,  as  all 
must  know  who  partook  of  the. 
dignified  and  splendid  hospitalityi 
of  the  speaker's  mansion ;  and  yet 
his  salary  was  only  6,000^.  a*year 
What  comparison  was  there  be- 
tween his  necessa^  expenditure^ 
and  that  of  a. puisne,  judge  who 
had.  only,  the  circuit  expense  to 
maintain?  Th^n  there  was  the 
office  of  seoretary  of  state  for  the 
foreign  department,  who  had  to 
maintain,  the  national  hespitali^ 
on  a  suitable  ^cale«  in.  the  presence  > 
of  ibrelgoera.  of  rai^ff-^who  had. 
his. .  household  expenditure  also . 
swelled  by.  the  nearly  Constant' 
maintenanoe.  pfmessengers,  --wbo^ 
besides,,  had  .no. house  provided 
for  liim,.and  indeed  whpse  ,busi**. 
ness  consisted  of  no  sinecure;  ion 
lie  had.  to  listen  to  the  ambitiaus 
pretensions  of  the  holy  alliance^ 
to  fenee  off  all  their  meditated 
attacks  upon  public  liberty,  in  the 
beat  way  he  could,— to  keep  theni 
off  his  hands ;  and  he  had  no  doubt 
it  required  all  his  great  ingenuity 
to  do  Bo^ — to  make  excuses  of  all 
kinds  for  them  both  in  and  out 
of  the  hottse«-to  correspond  back 
and  forwards  widi  these  good  peo- 
j^-<to  teU  them  that  to  attempt 
in  England  tb  aaaiit  in  some  of 


their  i  projects  would  be  Jnrt  as 
much  as  his  head  was  worth ;.  then 
to  manage  matters  in  debate  in  par- 
liament; and  yet  all  this  for  6,000  <• 
a-year  \  The  puisne  judges  were 
cmly  plagued  all  day  with  the  law- 
yers, but  the  foreign  secretary  was 
plagued  with  them  all  mght,-^ 
not  .so  satisfactorily,  indeed,  for 
either  party ;  for  the  lawyers  had 
often  a  chance  of  gaining  a  causo 
by  day^  but  they  had  little  or  none 
when  they  gri^pled  with  the  rtghtl 
hem.  gendeman  by  nightr  On  the 
whole,  he  thought  5,000/.  a-year 
was  quite  enough  for  the  puilne 
judges:  he  would  propose,  then,' 
at  once,  to  lop  off  6002.  from  the 
resolution  of  5,500/.  a-year.  Let 
him  not  be  told  of  the  refiisal  of 
professional  gentlemen  to  ascend 
to  the  bench  for  .such  a  salary. 
It  was  easy  for  a  lawyer  tO'  say,  I 
would  not  take  it ;  but  there  were 
two  ways  of  making  the  ofier, 
which  reminded  him  of  an  obser* 
▼adon  of  a  humorous  firiend,  who> 
was  also  of  dve  profession,  who' 
had  said  thiat  it  was  one  thtfog  to 
ask' a  man  to'  take  a  dram  when^ 
the  bottle  was. on  the  table  before- 
him,.and  isnother  to  say  **Birv'wUt 
you  allow  me  to  send  to  the  cellar 
fbr  a  flask  to  relish  you  ?'^Only 
let  the  iappointment  be  olleMfd  to 
the  bar^iand  then  they  would  see- 
who  .would  refuse  it.  As  to  the- 
indeperidence  of  the  judges,  the' 
king  had  properly  said  that  he 
looked  upon  it  as  the  best  meijina 
of  upholding  the  dignity  of  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  also 
as  being  the  most  conducive  to 
the  honour  of  the  crown.  Here- 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
referred  to  the  message  from  the 
late  king,  to  parliament,  which - 
made  the  judges  not  removeable- 
oin  the  demke;of  the  crown,  and 
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pointed  out  the  popdar  mistake 
which  attributed  to  George  the 
Thitd  the  first  step  for  rendering 
the  judges  independent,  whereas 
it  was  taken  by*  King  William,  the 
late  king  only  altering  the  act  of 
parliament  to  make  &em  survive 
the  demise  of  the  crown.  The 
next  point  to  which  he  would  di-> 
rect  the  attention  of  the  house  was 
tlie  impropriety  of  the  translation 
of  judges  from  one  office  to  ano- 
ther. This  looking  up  for  pro- 
motion on  the  bench,  as  in  .the 
church,  naturally  tesded  to  make 
men  look  rather  to  their  maker, 
than  to  the  public  good.  He 
would  not  say  that  within  his  time 
and  experience  he  had  seen  any 
bad  consequences  arise  from  the 
ambition  to  obtain  such  promo- 
tion— he  had  certainly  never  seen 
it  to  operate  among  dieir  criminal 
judges,  (he  only  spoke  of  them, 
and  not  of  the  office  of  chancellor, 
which  being  partly  judicial,  and 
partly  political,  must  of  course 
more  expose  the  possessor  to  in- 
fluence)—among  them  he  certainly 
had  never  observed  it.  He  could 
not,  however,  as  an  honest  man, 
say  that  he  had  not  sometimes  seen 
a  certain  effect  on  some  judges 
from  particular  bias — he  admitted 
it  to  be  rare,  and  accountable  from 
peculiar  circumstances — but  gene- 
rally the  bench  was  admirably 
filled.  Still  the  crown  ought,  for 
its  own  sake,  to  remove  the  sort 
of  tendency  to  which  he  alluded, 
or  the  possibility  of  its  existence. 
If  they  wished  to  preserve  the 
purity  of  the  judges  in  the  public 
esteem,  they  ought  to  put  them 
above  suspicion.  He  foresaw  the 
difficulty  which  would  be  opposed 
to  his  proposition,  and  the  dioice 
which  would  be  lefb  to  him  be- 
tween the  positive  prohibiti<Hi  to 


translate  a  'peifson  of  high  merit 
in  default  of  finding  any  candi^ 
date  so  competent,  which  might 
occur  once  in  half  a  cetitury,  imd 
the  other  danger  which  he  dreaded 
of  constant  translation.  Between 
those  two  evils,  he  would  dect 
the  first.  He  did  not  wish  to  be 
driven  to  a  legislative  remedy. 
He  rather  chose  to  embrace,  by  a 
resolution  of  the  house,  the  prin- 
ciple which  had,  in  the  very  same 
manner,  been  adopted  for  the  basis 
of  that  brilliant  act  of  the  last 
reign,  which  professed  in  the  pre- 
amble the  same  intention  which  he 
now  held— that  of  securing  the 
independence  of  the  judges.  The 
case  of  Baron  Eyre,  who  was  pro- 
moted to  be  chief  baron,  and  then 
chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
was,  he  believed,  the  only  one  of 
the  kind  up  to  that  period.  He 
would,  he  confessed,  have  less* 
dread  of  the  translation  of  a  mas- 
ter of  the  rolls  to  the  same  office. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  individual 
was  not  80  likely  to  feel  the  con- 
flict of  interest  and  duty,  as  in  the 
former.  He  would  have  no  jyre- 
dispositions  as  to  questions  or  po- 
litical libel -^  he  would  have  no 
peculiar  feelings  acquired  from 
judicial  habits  in  administering  the 
law  of  high  treason— nor  in  any 
of  the  great  questions  which  af- 
fected the  interests  of  the  crown, 
the  revenue,  or  the  tithes.  His 
wish  was,  however,  to  emancipate 
them  altogether  from  any  bias  on 
their  judgment,  and  from  any  sus- 
picion of  bias  in  the  public  mind. 
He  did  not  recollect  any  other 
instance  of  this  kind  of  translation 
up  to  the  time  of  the  regency* 
But  of  late  years  the  practice  had 
increased,  so  that  in  13  years 
there  had  been  no  less  than  six 
acts  of  judicial  translatioii.     This 
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was  enormoiu.  The  first  of  these 
cases  was  that  of  Sir  V.  Gibbs,  a 
man  of  very  strong  political  cha- 
racter ;  and  therefore^  in  ordinary 
calculation,  liable  in  a  consider- 
able degree  to  the  influence  to 
which  his  observations  referred, 
though,  as  he  very  willingly  ad- 
mitted, in  practice  a  very  pure, 
impartial,  and  enlightened  judge. 
He  was  attorney-general  in  very 
troublous  times;  then  was  made 
a  puisne  judge  of  the  common 
pleas,  and  after  that  chief  baron 
of  the  exchequer ;  then  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  common  pleas ;  and  he 
might  have  been  chief  justice  of 
die  king's  bench ;  but  his  infirmi- 
ties grew  upon  him  so  fest,  that  he 
died  in  a  year  or  so  after  his  last 
promotion.  The  next  case  was 
that  of  Baron  Thompson,  a  truly 
venerable  judge— no  man  more 
readily  admitted  his  high  qualities 
and  judicial  excellence,  his  emi- 
nence as  a  lawyer,  aiid  his  amiable 
disposition.  He  was  first  a  mas- 
ter ia  chancery,  then  a  puisne 
baron  of  the  exchequer,  then  chief 
baron.  And  here  he  could  not  but 
observe  how  groundless  were  the 
fears  of  not  being  able  to  get  able 
men  to  accept  these  ofl^es.  A 
master  in  chancery  had  one  of  the 
easiest  and  most  lucrative  situ- 
ations under  the  crown ;  and  yet 
Chief  Baron  Thompson  gave  up  all 
the  delights  and  advantages  of  it 
to  go  into  the  exchequer,  one  of 
the  dullest  courts  in  die  universe, 
to  attend  the  Old  Bailey,  and  to 
drudge  upon  the  circuit ;  Ibe  (Mr. 
Brougham)  having  seen  him  upon 
the  northern  circuit  in  his  turn  for 
many  years.  At  that  time,  too, 
the  salaries  were  much  less  than 
at  present.  The  next  case  was 
that  of  Baron  Richards,  first  so- 
jicitor-geocral,  cbeo  pqisoe  baron. 


then  chief.  Mr.  Abbott,  die  pM- 
sent  chief  justice,  was  a  puisne 
judge.  He  admitted  that  no  man 
more  able,  more  perfecdy  compe- 
tent in  all  respects,  could  have 
been  chosen.  Justice  Dallas  was 
the  sixth  case,  and  that  of  Jusdce 
Best  was  the  sevendi,  and  all  in 
thirteen  years.  Why,  it  was  vain 
to  talk  of  any  other  rule :  this  was 
become  the  common  practice.  In 
his  opinion  this  was  the  wrong 
course :  they  ought  not  to  put  the 
judges  in  that  situation  in  which 
transladon  placed  die  bishopsy 
where  their  duty  to  the  public 
and  to  their  patrons  must  conflict 
with  each  odier.  A  year  ago 
every  chief  in  Westminster-hall 
had  been  prompted  from  an  u> 
ferior  judgeship.  The  lord  chan«i 
cellor  had  been  chief  justice  of  the 
common  ple^Si  Chief  Jusdce  Ab^ 
bott  had  been  puisne  of  his  court. 
Chief  Justice  Dallas  and  Best,  and 
Chief  Baron  Richards,  bad  all  held . 
places  as  puisne  judges.  Every 
one  of  the  arch-judges  had  been 
a  common  judge  trahslated,  as  an 
archbishop  was  generally  mait 
from  a  bishop.  This  ought  not 
to  appertain  to  the  appointment  of 
a  judge,  who  was  to  be  watched 
by  a  jealous  bar  and  a  no  less 
jealous  public.  Men  were  but 
men.  It  was  not  enough  that 
those  who  held  that  sacred  office 
should  be  put  out  of  the  way 
of  temptation — they  ought  to  be 
placed  above  the  suspicion  of 
it.  Reverting  to  the  difficulty 
which  he  had  before  mentioned, 
he  preferred  shutting  out  the  pro^- 
modon  of  the  most  deservinff 
judge  once  in  fifty  years,  anq 
amidst  a  dearth  of  the  requisite 
talent,  to  leaving  the  subject  sp 

3«n   to   jealous    animaidversio^. 
e  me^int  no  off*eqce  to  any  ope 
GO  man 
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soaa-^iie  sfiok^  tSieoretically.  He 
went  Jby  his  iLDowledge  of  human 
'nature;  He  proposed  to  insert  in 
thei-e^ttition,  <*  Whereas  it  is  ex^ 
pediei^t  ¥o  'Retire  thcf  independence 
•bf  •  the  judges  hy  providing^  diem 
adequate  salaries ;  and  whereas  it 
is  unwise  and  inexpeciient  to  pro- 
inote  puisne  judges  to  be  diief 
justi^^  or  pnisne  barons  to  be 
diief  barons." 

The  Mtamey*General  thought 
it  would  be  very  unwise  and  in- 
expedient to  adopt  the  resolution 
as  it  was  moved  by  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend.  Neither  the  history 
of  present  or  of  past  times  proved 
ijL  to  be  at  all  necessary.  A  re- 
solution of  the  house  in  the  last 
rdffh  had  been  inserted  as  the  pre- 
amble of  an  act  for  securing  the 
independence  of  the  judges  and 
the  due  administration  bf  justice.; 
1)ut  that  formed  nx>  case  to  justify 
the  resolwtion  now  proposed,  which 
if  good  in  principle  ought  to  be 
constituted  into  the  rule  by  legis- 
lative provision.  He  thought  it 
scarcely  fair  to  attempt  to  carry  ft 
under  the  colour  of  an  opinion 
given  by  the  house.  If  it  were 
wise  to  forbid  the  promotion  of 
puisne  judges^  let  that  be  ex^ 
pressed.  But  if  die  matter  were 
to  be  left  to  individual  discretion^ 
die  crown  must  be  lefl  to  exercise 
that  discretion.  Any  particular 
abuse  in  its  exercise  might  form 
a  ground  for  legislative  inter- 
ference. It  was  said  that  diese 
translations  were  more  numerous 
than  in  former  tones.  What  did 
diat  amount  to,  if  in  every  case  a 
justification  was  found  in  the  dr- 
camstances?  *  At  the  time  6f  the 
appointment  of  Chief  Justice  Dal- 
las, die>place  was  offered  to  the 
attorney-general,  wbo  refused  it. 
Mt'  Dallas    had  been'  soficiter- 


general.  Could  it  have  been  offered 
to  a  more  fit  and  proper  person — 
could  the  situation  have  been  bet- 
ter filled  either  for  the  court  or 
the  pubKc  ?  His  hon.  and  learned 
friend  had  quite  forgotten  the 
practice  of  past  times.  Lord  Coke 
was  moved  from  the  eonnpon  pleas 
to  die  chief  justiceship.  Sir  M. 
Hale  was  a  puisne  judge  before 
he  was  made  6hief  justice.  Lord 
Hardwicke  was '  chief  justice  of 
die  king's  bench,  and  dien  was 
made  lord  chancellor.  Lord  Cam- 
den was  chief  justice  of  the  common 
pleas  before  he  Was  lord  chancellor. 
Vet  die  hon.  and  learned  gent, 
would  lead  the  house  to  believe, 
that  since  1810a  new  principle  had 
been  adopted.  Accident  had  mul- 
tiplied the  cases,  but  there  was  no 
new  principle.  Lord  Kenyon  was 
diief  justice  of  Chester  and  master 
of  the  rolls  before  he  was  made 
chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench. 
What  did  all  this  proves  but  that 
die  line  could  only  be  drawn, 
however  desirable  in  general  to 
avoid  the  practice  of  translation* 
by  individual  discretion,  and  that 
discretion  must  be  lefl  with  the 
crown  ?  It  was  against  the  prac- 
tice of  the  constitution  to  embrace 
a  proposition  of  this  nature  in  a 
resolution,  which,  if  good  at  all, 
ought  to  be  carried  into  efiect  by 
an  act. 

Mr.  Scarlett  could  not  reconcfle 
the  inconsis|tency  of  his  right  hon. 
and  learned  fViend  in  sajring  that 
diere  ought  to  be  no  resolution, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  in  proposing  a 
resolution.  If  it  were  inexpedient, 
then  why  was  any  resolution  pro- 
posed ?  He  could  perfecdy  un- 
derstand the  design  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  near  him,  who 
wished  to  piopoae  Ike  sentiment  of 
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fte*  libuBe,  (which  he  muat  taktf 
leave  to*  say  was   that  4>f  publie 
opinion  generally),  in  a  way  which 
would  hand  it  down  to  posterity 
fiir  the  guidance  of  their  conduct* 
But  he  invited  his  right  hon.  and 
learned    friend   to    consider    the 
e%ct  of  what  he  had  uttered.   Hot 
allowed  no  qualificatioii whatever: 
he  declared  every  resolution  of  the 
kind  to  he  unwise  and  inexpedient^ 
Again,  let  him  only  reinark  the 
inconvenience  of  entrenching  him* 
self  Vehind individual  cases*  How 
was  it  possible  for  his  opponents 
to  argue  with  hkn  while  he  re-^ 
mained  in  such^  perfbct  safety? 
They  took   general  and.  abstrdet 
grounds,  to  which:  the  right  hon« 
and  learned    gentleman,   without 
any  reasonitig  upon  them  at  alii 
"Opposed  individual  circumstances* 
Of  course  there  could  be  noarga-* 
ment  on  those  terms.     Suppose 
he  were  to  take  up  the  statements 
of  the  right  hon*  and  learned  gent. 
and  put  a  particular  case,     in  the 
time  in  which)  Mr.  Garrow  was 
attorney-general    there  were    no 
less  than  three  yaoancies-^two  as 
chief  baron,  kad  one  as  chief  jua^ 
tiee  c»f  the  cbmmon  pleas.     Were 
either  of  these  offices  tendered  to 
Mr.  Oanrow  ?     Was  he  not  a  man 
of  eloquence  equal  to  any  man -^ 
of  consummate  talent  in  his  pro'- 
fessioQ-i-of  faighl^gal  attainments  ? 
What  objection  could  there  have 
been  to  his  appointment?     Would 
it  be  pretended  that  he  was  like 
some  other  great  men  who  had 
preferred  ease   and    retirement? 
Alas  !  he  solicited  •  and  qbataiiied 
the  situation  of  putsne  judge.     It 
was  impossible  ta  ofi&r  aa  object 
^n  to  his  appointment,  and  yet 
three  chief  judgeships  wese  vacant^ 
and  not  one.  was  offered  to  him* 
It  coidd  not  be  presumed  that  ikt 


ohanceOor,  niOio  had  tUe  reconoh 
mendation  of  the  judges,  wished 
to  insuh  a  man  of  Baron  Garrow's 
character  by  quietly  passing  him 
by*     It  was  mudi  less  to  be  sxxp* 

Csed  that  he  would  before  that 
ve  advised  his  promotion  to  tb« 
office  of  attorney-general,  if  hk 
had  not  been  convinced  that  he' 
was  equql  to  the  highest  offices  of 
the  law.    Such  was  the  inccMire* 
nience  of  arguing  upon  individual 
oases.     As  to  the  cases  of  former 
times,  he  had  Always  understood 
that  Lord  Hiirdwiokehad  takert  the 
choncellonAiip    "Very   unwillingly; 
The  right  honourable  gentleman 
should  Tdcoliecf,  that  it  only  be-^ 
longed  to  modem  times  for  a  chan- 
cellor to  hold  die  Beak  for  25 
years,  or  half  a  century.     At  that 
time  a  lord  chancellor  was  con- 
sidered only  as  a  minister  subject 
to  removal  with  his  friends:  no 
one  dreamsd  x>i  holding  that  great 
arid  lofiy  situation  for  life  as  in 
dnr  times*     No  doubt  the  public 
derived   the    highest    advantages 
from  the  judge  who  now  held  tht 
office.      But  could  Lord  Bllen^ 
borough  be  prevailed  upon  ta 'ac- 
cept it  f     No  $  he  |)referred  being 
chief  justice  :bf^the'  king's  bencfr. 
Lord  Mansfield  refused  the  seals': 
Lord  Camden  accepted  th^m  with 
difficulty,  to  oblige  his  ^arty ;  nor 
was  he  ever  known  to  be  ^tisfied 
with  the  exchange.   Unt^  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  .  could  m 
up  a  joint  stock  company  to  ensure 
tbepoisessioii  of  the  office  fbr  half 
or  quarter  of  a  century^  •  the  Jito:- 
Adotioniof  a  chief  justice  to'a  chaU'^ 
cellor,  such  would  always  be  llhe 
case.    It  was  not  proposed  to  prei- 
Hr«nt,the  crown  from  tffaoslatiiif 
puisne  iudges,  but  only  to'igiv^ 
expression  to  the  general  feeling* 
He  remarked  the  hnpropriety  of 
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quoting  the  cases  of  Lords  Coke 
and  Hale,  who  were  deposed  from 
dicir  places,  and  put  down  to  the 
bar.     It  was   admitted    that  the 
crown  was  not  to  be  restrained, 
but  it  belonged  to  either  house  of 
parliament  to  make  propositions  of 
nis  kind  in  the  nature  of  advising. 
Mr.  Canning  would  not  under- 
take  to  argue  on  the  points  of 
professional   knowledge   in  issue 
between  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
bers ;  but  conceding  all  which  had 
been  urged  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  who  spoke  last,  he  found 
the  argument  conclusive  against 
agreeing  to  the  resolution  proposed 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  roepiber 
for  Winchelsea. 

Lard  Althorpe  supported  the 
resolution  proposed. 

Mr.  Peel  opposed  the  motion. 
After  some  observations  from  Ser- 
jeant Onslow,  Mr.  Denman,  Mr. 
Wynn,  and  some  other  members, 
the  house  divided,  when  the  num- 
bers appeared— For  the  amend- 
ment, 29 ;  against  it,  1 12  ;  majo- 
rity, 88. — Adjourned  at  half-past 
one  o'clock. 

flwue  of  Commofu,  May  19. — 
The  order  of  the  day  for  bringing 
up  the  report  on  die  quarantine 
laws  bill  was  read. 

Sir  L  C€ffn  felt  it  his  duty  to 
make  a  few  observations  on  the 
present  occasion.  He  could  from 
his  own  personal  observation  state 
that  the  plague  was  contagious. 
When  be  was  at  Malta,  the  disease 
was  brought  to  Valetta  by  a  shoe- 
maker, in  some  leather.  The  man 
ilied,  and  so  did  the  family  with 
whom  he  resided.  The  disease 
was  soon  pronounced  to  be  the 
lie,  and  spread  rapidly ;  and 
fit  not  been  for  the  precautions 
adopted  by  Sir  Thomas  Maitland 
jnd  the  odier  English  officers  on 


the  spotf  he  did  not  doubt  that  all 
the  inhabitants  would  have  perill- 
ed.   A  cordon  sanitaire  was  drawn 
round  Valetta,  and  every  person 
who  attempted  to  pass  it  was  shot. 
The  disease  was  at  length   sub- 
dued, after  five  thousand  of  the 
inhabitanu  had  been  carried  off. 
It  was  next  conveyed  to  the  island 
of  Gazza,  in  the  clothes  of  soma 
of  the  persons  who  died  at  Valetta* 
and  600  people  were  destroyed  in 
the  island,    n  hatever  might  be  the 
difiference  of  opinion  in  England 
with    respect     to    the     doctrine 
of   contagion,    he    could    assure 
the  house  that  in  those  countries 
where  the  plague  had  most  fre- 
quently appeared,  there  was  but 
one  opinion  on  the  subject.    From 
Gazza  the  disease  was  conveyed 
to  Corfu  by  means  of  a  skein  of 
cotton,  which  was  carried  thither 
by  a  young  lady,  who  perished 
with  all  her  family.     At  Tunis, 
Tripoli,  and  Algiers,  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  Franks,  as  chrisUana 
were  then  called,  the  moment  the 
plague  made  its  appearance,    to 
shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses* 
to  receive  their  food  on  the  rooft, 
and  to  eat  only  stale  [bread,  for 
new  bread  had  the  faculty  of  con- 
veying the  disease.  In  consequence 
of  taking  these  precautions  there 
war  scarcely  an  instance  known  of 
a  Frank  falling  a  victim  to  the 
plague.     A  ship  sailed  every  year 
from  Alexandria  to  Algiers,  laden 
with  the  clothes  of  those  who  had 
died  of  the  league,  and  thus  the 
disease  was  continually  being  re- 
newed..  We  were  in  Uie  habit  of 
importing  a  great  quantity  of  cot* 
ton  from  the  Delta,   and  if  the 
plague  should  prevail  at  that  place, 
he  had  no  doubt  that  it  would  be 
brought  into  this   country.     AU 
articles  coming   from   the  Delu 
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ouf^t  to  be  Bcmpilloudy  examined. 
A  writer,  he  8«w«  had  lately  main-^ 
tained  that  the  plague  was  not  con- 
tagious. This  could  only  be  some 
hyperborean  philosopher  with  a 
hide  like  a  rhinoceros.  It  had  like- 
wise been  stated  chat  the  plague 
had  never  been  introduced  into 
England.  That  was  not  correct : 
the  plague  had  prevailed  in  England 
four  different  times,  and  168,000 
people  had  been  carried  off  by  it. 
Lord  Belgrave  said,  that  to 
prove  that  the  plagae  was  conta- 
gious, no  more  was  necessary  than 
to  refer  to  the  case  of  Dr.  M'Lean, 
who  went  to  Constantinople  to 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  fact. 
He  expressed  a  desire  to  be  plaeed 
where  the  disease  was  raging 
mo^t.  His  wish  was  complied 
withy  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  he  caught  the  plague,  though 
it  did  not  end  in  his  death.  It 
was  really  astonishing  that  mem- 
bers of  that  house  shoidd  contend 
that  the  disease  was  not  conta- 
gious. .  If  any  proof  were  wanting 
to  show  the  fallacy  of  that  opinion, 
it  might  be  found  in  what  the 
gallant  officer  had  stated  with  re- 
spect to  the  conduct  of  the  Franks 
in  the  countries  of  the  east.  The 
instant  the  plague  appeared,  they 
<*lo8ed  their  doors,  subjected  all 
their  food  to  a  process  of  fumi- 
gation, and  shot  their  cats,  for  it 
was  known  that  those  animals 
could  convey  the  disease.  Havii^ 
taken  these  precautionary  mea- 
sures, it  never  happened  that  tliey 
were  affected  by  the  disease.  The 
Mahometans,  on  the  other  hapd, 
who  considered  the  plague  to  be 
a  sacred  disease— who  were  told 
by  their  religion,  that  if  they 
perished  by  it,  they  would  be 
received  at  once  into  the  bosom  of 


MahcHoet,  or  what,  perhaps,  they 
would  rather  prefer,  would  be  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  everlasting  fruition 
in  the  arms  of  the  houritt  took  no 
precautions  against  catching  the 
disease,  and  were  therefore  carried 
off  by.  thousands.  He  knew  a 
respectable  merchant  connected 
witb  the  Levant  company,  who 
expected  by  the  operation  of  the 
bill  to  put  into  his  pocket  about 
4,000/.  or  5,000/. ;  but,  much  to 
his  credit,  he  had  publicly  stated 
that  he  should  do  so  if  ith  regret, 
because  he  considered  it  the  price 
of  blood.  The  diCBculties  which 
we  should  experience  in  our  ex- 
port trade,  in  consequence  of 
passing  the  bill,  would  more  than 
counterbalance  any  advantage 
which  might  result  from  it  to 
the  import  trade.  In  Naples  and 
Leghorn,  England  was  already  con- 
sidered an  mfected  country,  and 
our  ships  were  not  allowed  to  land 
their  cargoes  until  they  had  waited 
a  considerable  time.  This,  no 
doubt,  would  be  productive  of 
great  inconvenience  to  merchants. 
He  could  not  imagine  what  objeqt 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  could 
have  in  bringing  in  the  bill.  He 
had  turned  the  matter  over  in  his 
mind,  and  at  length  he  had  hit 
upon  the  object  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  in  contem- 
plation. He  must  intend  to  estar 
blish  a  joint  stock  company  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  the 
burying  grounds.  He  entreated 
the  house  to  consider  the  subject 
well.  He  trusted  that  hon.  mem- 
bers would  oppose  the  measure ; 
and,  like  the  ancient  prophet  in 
the  wilderness,  "  stand  between 
the  dead  and  the  living,  and  stay 
the  plague." 

Mu  Bemal  cautioned  the  house 
against 
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against  hastily  adopting  any  mea- 
Bures  upon  so  serious  and  im*- 
portant  a  subject. 

ikfr.  Charlet  GrofU  said,  that 
the  bill,  properly  looked  at,  wa6 
open  to  none  of  the  objections 
which  had  been  taken  to  it.  '  The 
oonmittee  of  foreign  trade  had  sat 
last  year  on  the  subject  of  the 
quarantine  kws.  Having  received 
a  variety  of  complaints  a9  to  the 
difficulty  and  impediment  which 
those  laws  placed  in  the  way  of 
commerce,  the  committee  had  ap- 
plied themselves  to  consider,  not 
whether  the  plague  was  or  was 
not  eontagious,  but  whether,  as- 
suming it  to  be  contagious,  any 
part  of  the  existing  restrictions 
eould  be  dispensed  with  without 
danger:  for— he  (Mr.  C.  Grant) 
wished  that  1ion»  gentlemen  had 
yead  the  report  of  that  committee 
before  they  made  up  their  minds 
on  the  sut>ject — the  committee 
had  actually  set  out  by  assuming 
that  the  plague  was  contagious, 
and  had  refused  even  to  examine 
any  evidence  to  the  contrary  effect 
It  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Blane,  and  of  several  other  physi« 
dans,  decided  advocates  for  the 
theory  of  contagion,  that,  admit- 
ting ihe  plague  to  be  contagious, 
all  the  provisions  of  the  present 
bill  might  be  carried  into  effect 
with  perfect  safety.  The  hon* 
member  sat  down  by  declaring  that 
the  effect  of  the  bill  had  been  en- 
tirely misunderstood  by  those  who 
Imposed  it. 

Lord  Belgrate  said,  that  he 
merely  intended  to  protest  against 
ihe  doctrine  of  die  plague  not 
being  contagious. 

Mr.  Benud  was  of  the  same 
opinion. 

Mr.  J.  SmUh  said    that    the 


Levant  trade  most  be  entifely 
destroyed  if  the  bill  were  not 
carried.  He  believed,  certainly, 
that  the  plague  was  not  a  conta- 
gious disease. 

Mr.  Trant  thought  diflferently 
as  to  the  question  of  contagion, 
but  believed  that  there  was  noUiing 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  ope- 
ration of  the  present  bill. 

The  report  was  then  received : 
to  be  read  a  third  time  to-morrow. 

House  of  Lords,  May  £6. — 
Lord  Melville  rose  to  move  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill  he  lately 
introduced,  m  amending  the  law 
relative  to  the  baths  ttkken  on 
naturalization  and  on  reversal  of 
attainder.  According  to  the  law 
as  it  now  stood,  foreigners  nata- 
ralized,  or  subjects  restored  to 
honours,  were  obliged  to  appear 
at  the  bar  of  the  house  to  be 
sworn,  and  to  have  taken  the 
sacrament  according  to  the  forms 
of  the  church  of  England.  This 
was  on  high  authority  held  to  be 
the  law,  under  an  act  which  passed 
in  the  reign  of  James  the  First, 
about  a  century  before  the  union 
with  Scotland.  It  was  understood 
at  the  union  that  no  test  should  be 
required  of  die  natives  of  Scotland; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  stipula- 
tion on  that  subject,  the  law  had 
since  been  differently  interpreted, 
so  that  the  great  age  of  the  Earl 
of  Mar  could  not  excuse  him  fit>m 
coming  to  that  house,  and  he  waa 
obliged  to  comply  with  the  usual 
practice  of  taking  the  test.  It 
was  very  unreasonable  that  the 
sacramental  test  should  be  re- 
quired of  nadves  of  Scotland,  or 
of  foreign  calvinists  on  being  nattt^ 
ralized;  He  thought  it  would  be 
sufficient  if  the  law  provided  that 
the  person  natotdixed  wiui  a  pro^ 
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teftaiUi  without  inquiring  whether 
he  belonged  to  the  church  of  Eng- 
laod  or  aoy  other  sect*  With 
regard  to  cases  of  restoration  and 
reversal  of  attamder,  it  might 
ofl^n  be  a  great  hardship  on  per- 
sons to  require  their  attendance 
at  the  bar  of  their  lordships'  house. 
A  case  of  this  kind  had  occurred» 
with  respect  to  a  young  officer 
(Mr*  Htagerald)  who  was  obliged 
to  i^pear  and  take  the  tost,  before 
be  could  e^oy  the  advantage  of 
the  restoration^  though  he  was  in 
the  public  service,  and  in  a  situ- 
ation ofk  aocoimt  of  which  their 
lordships  woul4  have  been  diflh 
posed  to  extend  indulgence  tp 
him.  He  therefore  prepensed  that 
the  necefuity  of  appearing  at  the 
bar  in  casef  of^  sickness,  ^bodily 
infirmities)  and  under  some,  other 
circumstances,  should  be  done 
away  widi;  and  the  object  of  his 
bill  W48 ,  to  provide  that  in  such 
cases  it  might  be  referred  to  a 
committee  of  their  lordships  to  see 
whether  the  requisite  oaths  had 
been  taken,  and  all  that  the  law 
required  complied  with  elsewhere, 

Aftey  a  few  words  from  the 
Earl  of  Lauderdale,  the  bill  wns 
read  a  second  time. 

L9r,d  Hollands .  after  the  act  of 
Que^  Ann,  and  the  subsequent 
statutes  rcdative  to  attainder,  had 
beenreaid,  proceeded  to  call  the 
attention  of  their  lordships  ta.  the 
bill  he  hfid  introduced.  In  yuhr 
mitting  the  motion  for  the  second 
reading  of  this  bill,  though  coib 
vin^d.  chat  it. was  founded  on 
soun4  principles,  and  called  for  by 
a  regard  to  .g<^  &ith,  he  still 
thought^  some,  apology  neoesiiafji 
lor  his  undertaking  to  bring  ^ 
measui^^  forward^  H^  was.conr 
scions  th!|t  be .  f«i  attempting.  •  t0 
procure.  ,the  alteriition  of  a  .law 


which  some  of  the  greatest  and 
the  best  men  of  former  times  had 
made,  the  subject  of  their  consi^ 
dexation,^  and  which  had  occupied 
the  atten^on  of  Lord  Spmers,  Dr. 
Burnet,  and  J^acHstone.  If  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  Scot- 
land, the  influence  of  their  peers 
in  their  lordships*  house,  and  their 
representatives  in  the  other,  had 
as  yet  brought  about  no  change 
of  tliift  law,  it  might  be  considered 
presumptuous  in  him,  unaided  by 
any  authority,  and  standing  there 
alone,  to  expect  to  accomplish  so 
great  an  object.  But  he  trusted 
their  lordships  would  excuse  his 
endeavour,  when  he  stated  that 
he  was  induced  to  make  it  by  a 
train  of  circumstaaees.  an4  appear- 
ances in  the  times,  which  led  him 
to  conclude  that  .die  present  was' 
the  most  favourable  nioment  ^hicb 
<:ould  be  chosen  for  an  ^experi- 
9ient  of  a  liberal  kind.  Seye^al 
i^asoas  iconcmrred  to  support  him 
in  this  opinion.  Throiigh  tyro 
successive  sessipns  their  lordships 
)iad  been  oeciQvied*  mept  laufl^bly 
occupied,  in  ameviding  the  law  of 
Scotland;  they  had  also  been -em^ 
ployed  in  jev^ipii^  atti^indfi^S 
^nd  it  was  .needless  fpr  him  tp  ror 
mind  their  lordahips,  that  in. the 
times  m  which  j^nef  ,nQyt  lived, 
thcvre  was  na.  longer  an]s  epn4>etit 
tor  to  the  crovmr- the /chief  ground 
on  which  the  npology  for  the  law 
of  attainder  had  beftn. rested. 4i4 
not  now  exist.  All  these  i^e^^ons 
indttcqd  him  to  think  ,tl^  preseol 
the  fittest' time,  m  which  h^  i^uld 
submit  to  tbejr  lordships  miehn 
pcopositioaas  that  whiph  w^s.^Qqn- 
tained  in  the  hill  he  had.intr^^ 
duced.  StiUf  h9Wever«he  wii^ie4 
thattone  b^terqnalifi^  toidn  jn«-* 
tice  to  th44nbje<it,  and  wM.wp^d 
have  had  move. wejgbt  .iivithu^W 
'    dships. 
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lordsbips,  faftd  undertaken  the 
task.  The  noble  viscount  oppo- 
site (Lord  Melville)  knew  the  sin- 
cerity with  which  he  spoke,  when 
he  said  that  he  would  have  wished 
that  noble  viscount  to  have  taken 
this  business  upon  himself.  It  was 
touch  to  be  regretted  that  the  oc- 
cupations of  the  noble  viscount 
dia  not  permit  him  so  to  do.  He 
bad,  however,  that  night  brought 
forward  a  measure  which,  though 
affording  no  direct  argiunent  in 
support  of  the  bill  now  before  their 
lordships,  yet  served  to  render 
evident  some  of  the  evils  of  which 
that  part  of  the  country  in  which 
the  noble  viscount  was  more  par«> 
ticularly  interested  had  to  com- 
plain. In' a  few  words  he  would 
state  the  object  of  his  bill.  It 
Was  not  to  lessen  the  punishment 
of  offenders,  but  to  confine  punish- 
ment to  the  guilty.  It  was  brought 
forward  to  afford  a  shelter  to  the 
innocent.  It  was  not  founded  on 
any  morbid  sensibility  opposed  to 
the  punishment  of  crimes.  Its 
effect,  if  it  should  be  adopted, 
would  merely  be  to  restore  to 
Scotland  what  once  was  the  law 
of  the  country,  and  to  which  that 
nation  had  been  strongly  attached. 
^  It  would  be  to  realise  that  pur* 
pose  which,  by  acts  of  parliament, 
die  king,  the  lords,  and  the  com- 
mons, had  twice  in  principle  sanc- 
tioned. He  hoped  that  their 
lordships  would  the  more  readily 
be  induced  to  agree  to  the  altera- 
tioii  he  proposed,  as  the  law  of 
attainder  was  not  analogous  to 
the  law  of  the  land,  but  presented 
a  case  of  exception.  He  saw,  in- 
deed, no  ground  on  which  the  bill 
eould  be  opposed,  unless  the  bug- 
bear of  innovation  should  be  called 
up  against  it.  He  did  not  wish 
to  oondemn  a  proper  repugnance 


to  innovation ;  but  whatever  rea* 
son  there  might  be  for  resisting 
measures  on  that  ground,  no  such 
reason  could  apply  to  the  present 
bill.  In  principle,  the  proposition 
had  received  the  sanction  of  their 
lordships'  predecessors.  But  it 
might  be  said  that  a  measure 
which  appeared  reasonable  in  it- 
self might  be  attended  by  great 
inconvenience  in  consequence  of 
the  inconsistency  to  which  it  would 
give  birth.  But  neither  the  ob« 
jection  -of  innovati<Mi  nor  incon- 
sistency could  be  sustained.  With 
regard  to  Scotland,  the  measure 
could  not  be  innovation,  for  it 
was  a  restoration;  it  would  re- 
move an  anomaly  in  the  law  of 
that  country,  which,  if  suffered  to 
remain,  might  be  attended  with 
very  serious  consequences  to  the 
rights  of  succession.  With  regard 
to  England,  it  was  surely  impos* 
sible  to  give  the  name  of  innova«> 
tibn  to  a  measure  which  parlia* 
ment  had,  during  the  last  century, 
wished  to  realize,  and  had  only 
not  carried  into  execution  on  ac^ 
count  of  the  existence  of  a  parti* 
cular  party.  The  principle,  bow- 
ever,  had  been  sanctioned,  and  that 
sanction  was  recorded  on  the  sta- 
tute-book. The  adoption  of  the 
measure  he  proposed  would,  there- 
fore, cmitribute  to  render  the  law 
consistent  and  uniform.  The  no- 
ble and  learned  lord  on  the  wool- 
sack could  not,  he  thought,  object 
to  the  measure  either  on  the  ground 
of  innovation  or  inconsistency,  for 
he  had  prevailed  on  their  lordships 
to  do  away  that  most  ancient  prac- 
tice according  to  which  their  juris- 
diction Used  to  be  exercised^ a 
practice  more  ancient  than  the 
woolsacks  on  which  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  was  seated — and  to  de- 
legate the  bearing  of  appeab  fitm 
^         qourta 
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Mttrte  df  kw  to  a  f^w  of  their  lord- 
ships. He  had  also  consented  to  the 
doing  away  the  trial  by  battle  in 
cases  of  murder.  Why  had  the 
ntible  and  learned  lofd  done  so? 
Becliuse  public  convenience  re- 
quired the  former  alteration ;  and 
because  in  the  latter  case  the  law 
was  not  suitable  to  the  times ;  be- 
cause the  people  of  England,  for 
whose  interest  the  practice  must 
have  been  established,  had  now 
better  means  of  obtaining  justice. 
The  law  of  attainder  and^orrup- 
tion  of  blood  was  fdt  to  be  so 
objectionable  in  Scotland,  that  the 
parliament  of  that  country  in  the 
reign  of  James  IL,  with  them 
James  VII.,  enacted  the  law  of 
entail  as  an  indemnification  against 
the  law  of  attainder.  He  hid  the 
authority  of  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent men  in  Scotland,  and  one  of 
those  best  acquainted  with  the 
efiect  and  operation  of  the  laws 
in  his  time, — he  meant  Lord  Per- 
ceval,—for  saying,  that  in  1745, 
the  great  inducement  of  the  people 
who  adhered  to  the  cause  of  die 
pretender  was  to  obtain  some  alle- 
viation of  the  law  by  which  entails 
were  attainted  and  destroyed.  He 
liad  been  permitted  by  the  kind- 
ness of  a  descendant  of  that  noble 
lord,  to  look  at  the  notes  of  the 
speech  made  by  him  on  that  me- 
morable occasion,  and  he  found 
this  statement  in  them,  which,  as 
it  had  not  then  been  contradicted, 
he  had  a  right  now  to  assert  was 
entirely  true.  Biihop  Burnet  said, 
Aat  at  the  union  it  was  intended 
to  have  introduced  a  provision 
respecthfig  this  law,  but  that  the 
Scotch  steadily  refused  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  immunity  which 
they  had  always  before  enjoyed 
Irom  so  cruel  and  unjust  a  regu- 
lation.   In  the  year  1709,  an  act 


was  passed  for  improving  the  act 
of  union  with  Scotland,  and  in 
this  it  was  attempfed  to  extend 
the  law  respecting  corruption  of 
blood  to  that  country.  But  this 
attempt  was  opposed,  as  contrary 
to  reason  and  justice  and  hmnanity. 
In  the  valuable  memoirs  whidi 
Bishop  Burnet  had  left,  this  was 
distinctly  stated ;  and  even  in  the 
house  of  lords,  the  venerable  Earl 
Cowper,  and  the  upright  Lord  So* 
mers,  had  not  scrupled  to  reeog** 
•  nise  the  principle,  although  they 
had  supported  the  bill  on  the 
ground  of  existing  danger-^trea*^ 
son  being  then  actuaUy  afloat. 
That  act  passed  into  a  law,  but 
there  was  a  protest  enteted  on  the 
journals  of  the  house,  signed  by 
twenty  persons,  of  whom  there 
wer^  thirteen  or  fourteen  out  of 
the  sixteen  representative  peers 
of  Scotland*  It  then  Wait  down 
to  the  house  of  commons,  where 
the  Scotchmen  and  En^bmen 
who  composed  it,  and  who  seldom 
agreed  in  any  thing,  united  to 
oppose  it,  and  added  a  danse  pro* 
viding  an  immunity  in  both  coun- 
tries firom  the  operation  of  the  law 
of  attainder  and  corruption  of 
blood.  In  those  days  the  house 
of  lords  did  not  think  it  wise  or 
prudent  to  treat  with  contempt 
the  voice  and  the  wishes  of  the 
people  of  England,  expressed 
through  their  representatives.  They 
judiciously  acquiesced  in  the  clause* 
under  certain  modifications,  and 
thus  the  law  stood,  making  those 
crimes  high  treason  in  Scotland 
which  were  so  in  England,  and 
that  forfeiture  and  corruption  of 
blood  should  continue  until  the 
death  of  the  pretender.  By  a 
subsequent  statute  this  provision 
was  in  some  measure  rendered 
perpetual,  the  operation   of  the 
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immunity  being  further  suspended 
until  afVer  die  death  of  the  sons 
of  the  pretendfer.  This,  however, 
ifBs  not  done  without  considerable 
opiKieition;  and  Lord  Hardwicke^ 
who  intsoduced  the  measure,  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  only  to  be  jus* 
tified  on  the  ground  of  then  en* 
istiBg  ctrcumstancfes.  Thos^  cir* 
eumstances  now  existed  no  more ; 
all  the  objections  which  might  then 
have  been  urged  to  the  measure 
he  proposed  were  at  an  end,  and 
it  came  recommended  to  theiir 
lordshq>s  upon  every  principle  of 
justice  as  well  as  of  expediency. 
The  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Black- 
stohe  was  decidedly  in  favour  of 
lliat  which  he  had  now  ventured 
to,  express,  although  that  learned 
judge  quoted,  in  the  course  of  his 
discQssien,  )a  passage  -firom  one  of 
the  epistlies  of  Cicero  *,  and  the 
treatise,  of  Mr*  Charles  Yorke  on 
the  law  of  fov&iture,  bod>  of  which 
were  opposed  to  his  oiwa  views* 
It  was  whimsical  enimgh  that  «ei» 
ther  •  of  those  quotations  ^tsovU 
now  be  received  as  anthorilies 
against  the  opinion  ^f;  our  great 
English  jnriBt,  because  it  wias 
doubted  whether  the  cffistle  which 
oontainedthe  ^notation  was  really 
written  by  Cicero ;  and  Mr^Yorke's 
treatise  was  denied  to^  be  -  laiw, 
If,  however,  all  the  grounds  ipvhieh 
he  had  mentwoed  did  not  exists 
still  upon  wery.  pmoiple  of  kuU 
tioe,  of  humanity,  iasf  •sound  pbacyj 
and  of  prudence,  he  hoped  to  in- 
duce their  lordships  to  adopt  dre 
bill  before  them.  He  believed  he 
cmdd  prove,  and  but  diat  the 
house    was   already,  wearied   he 

.  *  "  Nee  ▼ON>  mt  fi]git»  quam  sit  acer- 
bum,  parentium  scelera  filiorum  poenis  lui. 
Sed  hoc  pnecUre  legfbuB  comparatum  est, 
«t  caiitas  liberorum  andcores  parentes 
wpuMcBe  «dertt."^C«0nwirfiN<o  IS. 


w^uld  attend  to  do  «oj  dbat-  the 
whoife  course  of  hitftory  thawed 
that  the  effect  qf  the  ciwl  laws 
which  he  wished  to  see  repfMled 
was  rather  to  create  than  to  re- 
press treasons.  In  a  neighbour- 
ing country  the  effect  of- a  oOBn 
fiacatioa,  which  luid  not^  indeed* 
been-  adopted  by  imy^ilegblative. 
authority,  but  by  an  universal 
revolution,  .was  now  ftlt  a»d  seeOf 
and  demonstmted  upon  a  large 
9eale  what  must  necessarily  be  the 
result  o^  such  circumstances.  The 
Bourbons,  with  all  the  advUntMes 
of  their  legitimacy,  and  the  omt 
advaotages^legilinlate^eF  n9t»wbtcli 
they  possessedi  found  the  kingd6m 
over  which  diey  ruled  iri'  a  state 
of  Budi  diBC0rd  and  disaSection* 
that  their  utmost effixrts  were.  nft« 
cessary  to  piteveni  actual  dKaturln 
ance ;  and  this  <  was  pr<idttoed 
merely  by  the  struggle  aiid.jamng 
between  that  part  of  the  natiiDB 
who  badr  lost  their  )propenty,  and 
Aatpwt  who  hiad  gaiiied  iu  It 
Whs  enovlgbi'howeivseiv'  for:an:Sn^ 
lish  hbuse'of  hidsk.u^hnftw^  that 
thfi;prind^  df.  the  bW  twUcb^hs 
bid  hrdught  in  mks  <olle;  which 
was  in^lanted  -motfe  ^strongly  jn 
the .  heatt  of  num  .than  ."peehani 
anyothei^-that)thetmnQ6entriiMdd 
not  he-  fymisfaed  for  die  crimes 
of  the  guflty.  His'loirdsbip  con- 
tibded  b^  iliQvii^  die  second  read- 
iag.ofthebilL 

.  lord  Cokhe§ier  said,  thbt/sn 
the  bill  before  the  fabuse  WenI;  to 
re|NMd  eoe  whicVhe  had  snbtnitted 
to  die  other houseof  parliwneni* 
Mid  which  hM  been  passed  26 
vears  ago,  be, would  .trouble  ^leir 
lordriiipa  wtdi  a  few  wosds  upon 
it»  With  vespecit  to  the  principle» 
that  he  underBiiMxL  to  be  one  whkh 
had  been  reeognlaed  'and.  adofMad 
m.almoit  every  csiriiiaed  nadeav 
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asd inldiiiMt erei^ age.  Intiaiea 
of  political  ^rouble  xoany  men 
woiild  alwaya  be  found  who  would 
not  icruple  to  riak  their  own  lives 
upon  any  hazard  which  might  hold 
out  a  sufficient  temptaticm  to  their 
ambition,  and  it  was  only  by  in-> 
vol?ing  in  the  consequences  of 
their  doing  so  interests  which 
were  dearer  to  them  than  their 
own» .  that  such  security  as  the  ge« 
nerfd  intesests  of  society  demanded 
could  be  obtained.  This  principle 
had,  at  least,  always  been  acted 
upon  in  this  eountty.  With  re» 
apect  to  the  facts  connected  with 
the  history  of  this  law,  he  only 
felt  it  neceasary  to  observe,  that 
the  whole  question  had  come  un- 
der discussion  ai  the  time  of  the 
union;  that  then,  and  subse* 
quently,  it  had  undergone  the 
examination  of  many  eminent 
men*  all  of  whom  agreed  in  its 
politicaljusticeand  its  expi^dieneyb 
Sir  M.  Foster  said,  speaking  of 
this  statute,  it  waa  highly  reason- 
able that  buch  a  law.' should  not  be 
suffered  to  etpire.  It  was  the 
heat,  if  not  the  only  means  of 
preventing  the  commission  of  the 
crimes  against  which  it  was  di- 
rected ;  and  by  the  strong  ties  of 
dmnestic  affection,  to  arrest  ^ 
mad  career  of  desperate  ambitiod. 
If  the  object  of  the  bill  had.  been 
to  alter  the  law  as  it  affected  some 
of  the  roidor  of&noes  with  which 
attainder  waa  at  present  coupled, 
he  would  not  have  opposed  it; 
but  in  its  preseht  shape,  and  ip- 
plying  as  it  did  to  high  treason^ 
he  could.not  bring  hiinself  to  wpf- 
prove  of  it.  He  therefore  moved, 
as  an  amendment^  that  the  bill  be 
read  that  day  sixtmohths. 

•  The  Ear  I.  of  Rosaberry  sup^ 
ported  the:  bill      •  * 

Lard  MeMlk  saidf  tlie  argu- 


ment of  the  law  of  attainder  aoA 
corruption  of  blood  Wng  founded 
on  a  breach  of  one  of  the  articlea 
of  the  Union,  had  been.overslated^ 
The  ancicAt  and  common  law  of 
Scotland,  down  to  tlie  year  16;90« 
had  recognized  both  those  provi^ 
stons,  and  for  this  he  had  the 
authority  of  Baron  Hume.  If  the 
bill  had  been  limited  in  its  operas 
tion,  and  had  only  gone  U>  assimit 
late  the  hiw  oi  Scotland  to  that 
of  England,  he  ahould,  not  have 
oppes^  it;  but  be  waa  B6t  me<» 
pared  to  go  the  length  of  repealing 
it  altogether  in  caaes  of  high  treaA 
son.  The  bill  whidi  had  beea 
introduced  by  Sir  S.  Romilly.ni 
1814,  and  in  which  Ihe  offences  of 
petit  treason,  and  murder  were  in^, 
duded,  was  one  which  seemidd  to 
meet  die  justice  of  the  auhjeot 
He  was  prepared  to  consenfe  to 
such  a  bill  as  that*  or  to  one  which 
ahould  restore  the  operation  of  the 
ancient  law  of  Scotland;  bat. he 
fek  obliged  to  oppose  the  bill  bfr* 
fore  did  house  in  its  present  shape* 
and  he  shonld  therefore  vote  for 
die  amendment. 

Lord  Redesdale  auppmrted  the 
amendment* 

The  Lord  Chancellor  fy\t  die 
importance  of  the  measure  befote 
the  house,  and  .entertaining,  asihe 
did,  a  Very  sisoeue  ieqiect  fortthe 
noble  lord  by  whesn  it  was  inkroH 
dvced,  he  regretted  that  he  boald 
not  approve,  of  it  as  it  atood^  The 
law  of  forfeiture  and  corrnptien 
of  blood,,  as  applied  to  cases  ef 
high  treason,,  afforded  a  vast  secu- 
rity to  .the  public  peiace*  .With 
respect  to  other  crimes  to  which 
die  same  penalties  nttacbeii^  he 
was  not  i>repared  to  shy  that  he 
thought  the  law  might  .not  be 
sidely  and  .judiciously  allexcd4 
If  d^ir  lerdshipb  JW«uld  lake  dif 

r^/-k/-vftro"We 
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Aroable  to  read  thif  bill,  as  he 
had  done,  tbey  would  see  that  it 
was  extremely  doubtful  whether, 
under  the  terms  of  it,  corruptiorr 
of  blood  was  taken  away.     Of 
honours  to  which  it  was  evidently 
meant  to  apply,  no  mention  oc- 
curred until  the  latter  end  of  the 
bill ;  and  although  it  was  evident 
thai  honours  were  meant  lo  be  in« 
duded,  no  lawyers  would  say,  that 
the  words  '*  lands,  tenements,  and 
hereditaments"  (those  of  the  bill) 
eould  be  made  to  extend  to  hon- 
ours.    All  such  grants  of  honours 
as  the  bill  was  meant  to  extend  to 
were  a  man  and  his  heirs,  but  atill 
tiie  actual  possessor  had  the  en- 
tirety of  the  honour,  and  for  this 
reason — when  it  was   once    for- 
Ibited,  it  passed  away  altogether. 
Another  objection  to  the  bill  also 
was,  that  the  course  of  the  common 
law  would  in  some  instances  be 
c»|iposedand  interfered  with ;  be- 
cause persons  entitled  to  remainders 
in  tail  would,  under  the  op^ation 
of  this  bill,  become  seised  in  fee 
upon  die  attainder  of  the  tenant, 
and  without  the  process  of  common 
recovery,  by  which  alone  an  estate- 
tail  could  be  legally  converted  into 
a  fee.    The  bill  was  defective  also, 
iaasmueh  as  it  neither  provided 
for  the  tranamiasion  of  chattels, 
some  of  which  were  not  less  va- 
luable than  estates  in  fee,  nor  of 
^oods  which,  in  the  present  state 
of  things,  in  a  commercial  country 
abounding  in  persons  of  wealth, 
was  a  matter  of  no  less  importance. 
These  were,  however,  only  details 
which  mi^t  be  easily  obviated. 
With  respect  to  the  principle  of 
the  law  of  attainder  and  corruption 
of  blood,  he  thought,  when  it  was 
considered  how  extensively  ruinous 
tiie  consequences  of  treasonable 
practices  might  be  to  the  peace 


and  the  very  existence  of  fin&Dleay 
almost  out  of  number,  there  was 
no  reason  to  complain  if  some 
portion  of  the  punishment  of  a 
defeated  treason  was  made  to  ftll 
upon  the  families  of  those  by  whom 
it  had  been  set  on  foot.  He  saw 
how  difficult  it  would  be  to  restore 
to  Scotland  the  law  as  it  had 
existed  before  the  union  (  but  he 
thought  the  best  course  that  could 
be  adopted  would  be,  to  bring  in 
another  bill.  If  this  should,  how- 
ever, go  into  a  committee,  he 
should  be  obliged  to  propose  that 
high  treason  should  be  left  out, 
and  that  petit  treason  and  murder 
should  alone  be  the  subjects  of  the 
proposed  alterations.  Unless  this 
were  done,  he  should  suf^KNt  the 
amendment 

Lord  Holland  and  Lard  Cef* 
eheiter  explained)  ftiVer  which  the 
house  divided— For  the  am«Mft- 
ment,  15;  against  it,  12:  ma- 
jority, d. 

Haute  of  Commoiu,  Maiff  26.— - 
The  ChanceUar  of  the  Ettchejuer 
brought  down. the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  crown,  which  was 
read  in  due  form  by  the  speaker : 

^'That  whereas,  since  parliament 
had  made  provision  for  the  due 
support  of  her  royal  highness  the 
Duchess  of  Kent,  and  his  royal 
highness  Ernest  Augustus,  Diuce 
of  Cumberland,  the  ^ncess  Alex- 
andrina  Victoria,  daughter  «f  his 
late  royal  highness  the  Duke  of 
Kent,  and  Prince  George  Frederick 
Alexander  Charies  Ernest  Ad* 
guatua,  son  of  his  royal  highness 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  had  at- 
tained such  age  as  that  it  became 
proper  provision  should  be  made 
for  their  maintenance  and  educa- 
tion. That  his  Majesty,  being 
desirous  to  grant  an  annuity  to 
her  royal  bigness  the  Dudiess  of 
^         I  Kent, 
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Kent,  and  to  bis  royal  higbness 
the  Duke  of  Cumberlaod^  for  tbat 
parposc,  recommended  the  subject 
to  tbe  consideration  of  the  bouse 
of  commons,  and  relied  upon  their 
attachment." 

Tbei  message  having  been  read, 
Tke  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
moved  tbat  it  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  to-morrow. 

Mr.  John  Smith,  in  the  absence 
of  Sir  James  Macintosh,  presented 
a  petition  from  Mr.  Bernard  Coile, 
complaining  of   great   sufferings 
and  oppression  endured  by  him 
about  the  year  1796,  and  after- 
wards in  the  years  1805  and  1804^ 
in  Ireland.     This  petition,  which 
was  mentioned  in  parliament  during 
^e  last  session,  but  deferred  [its 
consideration]  to  give   time    for 
inquiry,  alleged  tbat  the  petitioner, 
being  persecuted   by  the  orange 
faction  as  a  reputed  catholic,  had,  on 
several  occasions,  been  improperly 
arrested  and  committed  to  prison ; 
and  then  went  on  to  give  some 
extraordinary  descriptions  of  the 
treatment  which  he  had  suffered 
in  his  confinement.     One  of  die 
paragraphs  containing  these  accu^ 
sations  ran  thus,  Mr.  C<Hle  being 
then  in  gaol  in  Dublin : — "  Two 
sentinels  were  placed  under  the 
windows  of  petitioner,  with  orders 
given,  in  petitioner's  hearing,  to 
prevent    his  speaking,  or  being 
imoken  to  by  any  person ;  and  to 
nre   on   the  parties,   should  the 
attempt  be   made.      Your  peti- 
tioner's health  at  this  time  was  in 
a  most  delicate  state ;  but  life  it- 
self became  hourly  endangered  by 
the  brutal  scenes  and  treatment 
which  he  was  compelled  either  to 
witness  or  endure.     On  one  oc- 
casion, after  the  execution  and 
beheading  of  some    unfortunate 
prisoners,  the  hangman,  with- bis 


knife  reeking  with  the  bfeod  of 
the  unhappy  culprits,  entered  the 
kitchen  where  petitioner's  dinner 
was  preparing,  and  with  his  bloody 
knife  cut  the  vegetables  preparing 
for  petitioner's  use.    This  incident 
had  such  an  effect  on  petitioner, 
that  for  several  weeks  no  solid 
food  would  remain  on  his  stomach." 
Another  chai^  was  to  this  effect : 
"  Within  the  space  of  a  few  weeks, 
twenty-one  persons  were  executed 
at  Newgate  and  other  streets  in  the 
eity,  whose  heads  and  bodies  were 
brought  into  the  gaol,  stripped, 
and  laid  opposite  your  petitiooer'a 
door.     In  that  state  of  nudity  the 
bodies  lay  until  disposed  of  to  the 
surviving  relatives,  who,  being  far 
the  most  part  poor,  were  unable 
to  make  up  the  purchase-money 
of  the  corpse,  until  it  fell  into  a 
state  of  putrefaction  under  peti- 
tioner's view.  When  the  hangman's 
harvest  was  reaped,  he  having  re^ 
ceived  the  sum  of  five  guineas  for 
the  execution  of  each  person,  he 
was  placed  with  a  female  companion 
beside  your  petitioner's  room,  as 
a  retaliation  for  his  insolence  in 
daring  to  complain  of  such  heinons- 
ness."     After  this,  Mr.  Coile  was 
removed    to    Kilmalnham    gaol, 
where    he  again  speaks  of   the 
hardships  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected:— '*  In  this  place,  for  the 
completion  of  his  misery,  it  was 
his  fate  to  be  placed  under  the 
superintendence  of   Dr.  Trevor, 
stil]  living;  who,  in  conjunction 
with  a  magistrate  named  Bdl,  im- 
mediately on  coming  under  their 
inspection,    deprived    pedtioner, 
amongst  other  .matters,  of  a  seal 
of  Irish  gold,  bearing  the  motto 
of  •  Erin  go  bragh.'    Trevor  re- 
moved   your    petitioner    to    the 
felons'  side  of  the  prison,  and 
placed  him  in  a  cell  (nine  feet  by 
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Mx),  wliicti  at  that  moinent  wai 
tenanted  by  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Doyle,  laboaring  under  a  malignant 
fever,  for  the  purpose,  as  your 
^titioner  believes,  of  infecting 
petitioner  with  the  distemper;  and 
at  the  same  time  he  was  loaded 
with  56  poimds'  ^ieight  of  iron  on 
bis  body  and  limbs;  and  in  order 
10  cover  such  mttrderoiis  designs, 
it  was  intimated  in  certain  news- 
papers of  the  day,  that  your  peti-* 
tioner  was  insane.'^  The  petitioner 
oondnded  by  declaring,  that  both 
his  health  and  his  fortune,  arbount* 
ingatone  time  to  40,000/.,  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  persecutions 
which  be  bad  su&red;  and  prayed 
faivestigatioh  and  reparation  from 
die  hpttse. 

Mr,  Goidbum  contended,  that 
the  ease  was  not  one  for  the 
interference  of  parHamenti'  The 
grievances  complained  of  were  30 
years  old,  and  almost  all  the  per* 
•ons  stat«i  to  have  been  concerned 
in  them  were  dead.  If  Mr.  Coiie 
bad  been  injured,  the  law  had  been 
eipen  to  him,  and  he  ought  to  have 
availed  himself  of  it  at  an  earlier 
penod.  A  commission,  upon  the 
iBBOtioii  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  had  sat 
in  the  year  180S,  for  the  investi* 
gat^on  of  cases  like  the  present ; 
but  before  that  commission,  the 
petitioner  had  not  thought  fit  to. 
prosecute  his  claim.  He  con- 
cluded byprotestingagainstthege-^ 
oeral  principle  of  bringing'char|^s 
of  this  kind  against  public  officers, 
after  such  a  lapse  of  time,  when*  so 
ma%  opportunitietf  had  oeeurred 
of  preferring  them  before. 

Mr.  Abercfomiy  would  admit, 
chat  after  sucha  length  of  time,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  enter  upon 
such  complaints  as  the  piresent* 
At  the  stotDQ  time  he  must  sav,  that 
aftef  having  mfomtely  ezannned  « 


great  many  of  die  pdificatiom  of 
the  period  in  question,  he  felt 
convinced  that  no  man  could  be 
treated  with  greater  oppression 
than  Mr*  Coile  was.  He  was 
satisfied  that  the  cause  of  the  se* 
verity  exercised  towards  him  was 
his  having  prosecuted  to  convic- 
tion a  magistrate  in  whose  favour 
the  government  of  that  day  most 
improperly  interfered  to  screen 
him  from  punishment.  Without 
at  all  pledging  himself  for  the  ao* 
curacy  of  all  the  &ct8  which  Mr« 
Coile  stated,  he  thought  there  was 
abundant  proofs  that  he  had  been 
most  cruelty  dealt  with. 

Mr,  Feel  objected  to  entering 
into  an  examination  of  circum*- 
stances  which  had  occurred  so  long 
back.  Some  of  tbe  petitioner's 
charges  had  been  already  g<Nie 
into,  and  his  statements  dis- 
proved. 

Mr.  C  /f.  HuUhimofk  cod^ 
ceived  that  the  proofs  were  ui»* 
deniable  of  the  cruelty  exercised 
towards  the  petitioner,  and  he 
called  on  the  right  hon.  secretary 
for  Ireland  to.  contriidict,  if  he 
could,  the  facts  which  die  petition 
contained.  He  (Mr.  Hutchinson) 
knew  several  instances  in  which 
respectable  individuals  bad; been 
at  mat  period  taken  into  eoatody^ 
and  kept  imprisoned,  some  ta 
hulks,  and'  olhera  in  prisons  on 
land,  for:  many  weeks,  and  then 
discharged  without  trial  or  any 
explanation  of  the  conduct  pnr^ 
sued  towards  tiiem,  thui  that 
govemmeht  suspected  them*  His 
Aoiight  it  would  not  redound  to 
the  credit  of.  ministers  to  dlow 
this  case  to  go  without  'serious 
inquiry. 

The  petition  was  then  brought 
up  and  read.  '-^  On  the  question 
that  it*  be  printed. 
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Mr.  Jokn  Smiik:  said;  tlwt  A» 
whole  seventeen,  state  prisoners 
confined  at  that  period  concurred 
in  one  unanimous  statement  of 
the  cruelty  of  Br.  Trevor's  con^ 
duct  He  repeated  his  hope  that 
government  would  make  some  in«- 
quiries  on  the  suh§ect. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  he 
printed. 

The  Serjeaut'Ot^Amu  having 
reported  that  he  had  Rohert  Poer 
Trench  Pilkington  in  castody, 
pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  house, 

Mr.  Peel  moved  that  he  be 
called  to  the  haif. 

Mr.  Pilkington  was  then  placed 
at  the  bar. 

The  ^^peaiben  — Robert  Poer 
Trench  Pilkington^  you  have  been 
examined  before  a  committee  csf 
this  house,  and .  there  acknow- 
ledged yourself  the  author  of  a 
petitnon,  purporting-  to  he  from 
the  protestaot  inhabitants  of  BaL- 
linasioe,  in  favour  of  catholic 
emancipation  ;  and  this  house  has 
resolved,  on  the  report  of  that 
committee,  that  you,  having  been 
proved  to  be  the- author  of  such 
etfunterfeit  petitions,  and  having 
forged  the  signatoves  thereto,  and 
having  sent  it  as  a  genuine  peti- 
tion ID  a-  member  of  this  house, 
you  liave  bden.  gniltv  'Of  a  high 
breach  of  the  privilege  of  £e 
house.  You  have  now  been  caBe4 
to  the  bar,  in  orde^  that  if^you 
«  have  any  thing  to  say  on  the  sub^ 
jeot .  of  your  offence,  which  imay 
affect  the  decision  to  whteh  the 
house  may  come  respecting  you, 
yon  should  state  it.  If,  therefore, 
you  have  any  thing  to  offer  in  ex- 
tenuation of  your  conduct,  the 
house  is  now  i^ady  to  hear  you. 

Mr.  Pilkington. — I  have  onlv 
to  say,  that  I  confess  myself 
guilty,  of  a  very  foolish  act.     As 


ihe  •  only  reparation  in  vy  power, 
I  hastened  to  obey  the  summons 
of  the  committee,  and  there  to 
confess  myself  the  sole  author  of 
the  petition,  and  to  assure  the 
committee,  that  no  person  what*- 
,ever  but  mys^  was  in  any  way 
conneoted  with  the  petition.  I 
am  extremely  sorry  for  what 
I  have  done,  and  tan  ready^  to 
submit  mysdtf  to  the  decision  of 
the  house  on  my  conduct.  I  have 
only  to  add,  that  since  I  have 
been  in  custody,  I  have  been  in 
an  infirm  state  of.  health  so  as  to 
require  medical  assistance. 

The  prisoner  was  then  ordered 
firom  the  bar. 

Mr,  Peel  said,  he  was  at  aU 
times  disposed  to  support  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  house,  and  this  was 
a  case  •  in  which,  they  ought  ^o  be 
asserted :  but  at  the  same  time  he 
did  hope  the  house  would  concur 
with  him  in  thinking,  that  the 
readiness  and  candour  with  which 
the  person  who  had  just  left  their 
bar  had.  come  forward  and  tosh 
lessed  himself  the  author  of  the 
petition  in  question,  should  be 
taken  as  such  an  extentiation  of 
his  fault  as  might  ind\ice  th^  house 
to  r^lax  die 'Severity  with  iwhich  it 
might  otherwise  visit  it«  His  con- 
duet,  it  wias  true,  involved  a  high 
bi^aieh  of  the  privileges  of  the 
4iou8e;  aod  vrks  calculated  to  have 
this  J  bald  effoct  *--•  that  it  would 
lessen  the  confidence '  with  which 
•members  would  receive  petitions 
coming  from  Ireland,  and  other 
distant  parts  of  the  empire ;  but, 
looking  at  all  the  circumstances 
of  .this  case,  at  the  individual's 
state  of  health,  and  at  the  readi' 
ness  of  his  confession,  he  thought 
that,  without  being  drawn  into 
precedent  for  future  cases,  ^e 
privilege  of  parliament  would,  be 
^  sufficiently 
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Bttfficieiitly  asserted  by  allowing 
the  prisoner  to  remain  in  custody, 
and  to-morrow  he  would  move 
that  he  be  discharged  on  Monday. 
Sir  J.  Newport  concurred  in 
the  view  taken  of  the  case  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman.  The  per- 
son at  the  bar  was  a  protestant, 
and  was  in  no  way  connected  with 
those  to  whose  claims  the  petition 
referred.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, and  ,  under  that  of  the 
state  of  health  of  the  person  in 
custody,  he  would  fully  concur  in 
the  motion  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman, and  would  esteem  it  as  a 
personal  favour  if  the  house  would 
relax  the  severity  of  its  punish- 
ment on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Brimgham  would  suggest, 
that  as  it  was  not  the  practice  of 
the  house  of  commons  to  commit 
for  a  certain  time — a  practice  pe- 
culiar only  to  the  other  house — it 
would  be  better  to  let  the  prisoner 
stand  in  custody  until  further 
orders.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man might  then  move  for  his  dis- 
charge to-morrow  or  Monday,  if 
he  thought  proper. 

Mr.  Pilkington  was  kept  in 
custody  till  Monday. 

Mr,  Brougham  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  incorporate 
it  college  or  university  in  the  city 
of  London.  The  object  of  this 
university  was  to  bring  the  ad- 
vantage of  education  within  the 
reach  of  those  who  could  noc 
afford  to  send  their  children  to 
the  universities  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  aiid  who  were  averse 
.  to  sending  their  children  from 
their  own  roof,  for  the  benefit  of 
improvement.  He  assured  the 
house  that  it  was  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  promoters  of  this  bill 
to  throw  any  the  slightest  impu- 
tation on  the    conduct,   the   a&- 


quirem^ts,  the  'capacity^  the 
talents,  or  the  principles  of  those 
who  devoted  their  time  to  the  in* 
struction  of  youth  in  those  two 
learned  establishments.  That  was 
so  far  from  being  the  case,  that 
many  of  the  promoters  of  this  bill 
were  distinguished  omsments  of 
the  two  universities.  He  then 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  enable  certain  individuals 
to  incorporate  a  college  or  uni- 
versity in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London. 

Mr,  Peel  acquiesced  in  the  mo- 
tion, but  said  that  in  so  doing  he 
reserved  the  declaration  of  his 
opinion  till  a  future  stage  of  the 
bill.  As  he  understood  that  no 
discussion  of  its  merits  was  to 
take  place  now,  he  merely  rose  to 
guard  against  the  pjrobability  of 
his  being  supposed  to  favour  the 
bill  because  he  had  not  opposed 
it  in  its  present  stage. 

Leave  was  then  given  to  bring 
in  the  bill. 

House  of  Commons^  May  Z7»-^ 
The  metropolitan  university  bill 
was  read  a  first  time. 

The  house  set  in  committee 
upon  his  Majesty's  message,  re- 
commending grants  of  6,0001.  per 
annum  each  to  be  made  to  the 
Duchess  of  Kent  and  to  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  and  upon  die 
judges'  salaries  bill. 

House  of  Commons,  May  dl.— - 
Mr,  fVilUams  pr^ented  several 
petitions,  complaining  of  delays  in 
the  court  of  chancery,  and  in  pre- 
senting them  went  very  particu* 
larly  into  the  expensive  and 
tedious  practice  of  that  court, 
and  the  insufficiency  of  the  com*> 
mission  i^]x>inted  to  inquire  into 
it.  '  He  was  supported  by  Mr. 
Denison,  Mr.  John  Smith,  Mr. 
£llice»    Mr.  M.  A*  Taybr,    and 
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Mr.  Brougbam,  and  opposed  by 
Mr.  Peel  and  the  Solicitor 
General. 

The  cotton  mills  regulation  bill 


went  through  a  committee. — The 
bills  for  the  grants  to  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  and  the  Duchess  of 
Kent  were  read  a  first  time. 


CHAPTER    V. 

Unitarian  Marriages » — London  College, — Quarantine  Laws, — Afati* 
ritius  Trade, —  Canada  Com, — London  Tithes, — Burning  of  Hindoo 
Widows. — Colonial  Intercourse. — Grant  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
— Merchant  Laws.  —  Writs  of  Error, — Duty  on  Soap  and  Candles. — 
Discipline  of  the  Navy. — Irish  chartered  Schools, — Lord  Charles 
Somerset.  —  Petition  from  Jamaica,  —  Buckingham  House, — The 
Judges' Salaries, — Supplies, — Customs — Consolidations, — Borough  of 
West  Loo,^Shooting  and  Stabbing  (Scotch J  Bill. — Distillery 
Bill. — Rev.  Mr.  Shrewsbury. — Combination  Laws. — Ships*  Registry, 
— Dr,  Frie. — Mr.  Kenrick, — Bubble  Act  Repeal,'^ Apellate  Juris" 
diction.  ^Deccan  Prize  Money, — South  America. — His  Majesty* s 
Speech  and  Prorogation, 


JJOUSE  of  Lords,  June  S.— 
The  Marquis  of  Lansdown 
rose  to  move  the  second  reading 
of  the  unitarian  marriage  bill. 
He  reminded  their  lordships,  that 
last  year  he  had  the  honour  to 
propose  to  them  a  bill  to  the  same 
effect  as  the  present,  which  had 
this  session  been  brought  up  from 
the  commons.  That  bill  had  been 
thrown  out  on  the  second  reading ; 
but  now  a  bill  for  the  same  object 
had  not  only  been  agreed  to  by 
the  other  house  of  parliament,  but 
had  passed  that  house  without  a 
division  on  any  of  its  stages.  The 
present  bill  differed  in  some  re- 
spects from  that  which  he  had 
introduced  last  session.  Much 
pains  had  been  taken  to  improve 
it.  Ministers  of  the  established 
ehurch  had  given ^eir  advice,  and 
lent  their  assistance  in  framing  it. 
He  did  not  state  this  fact  with  the 
view  of  thereby  obtaining  any  im- 
proper itifluence  over  l£e  minds 
of  their  lordsfaips>  bat  to  induce 
1825. 


those  who  were  disposed  to  object 
to  it  to  consider  the  subject  well 
before  they  opposed  a  measure 
which  came  before  them  under 
such  a  sanction,  and  which  was 
fortified  by  the  approbation  of  the 
house  of  commons.  The  bill  re- 
lated to  a  grievance  not  very  dif- 
ficult of  remedy,  but  not  the  less 
felt  by  those  whom  it  affected. 
The  object  of  the  measure  was  to 
remove  the  difficulties  which  stood  . 
in  the  way  of  the  performance  of 
the  marriage  ceremony  with  re- 
gard to  certain  individuals.  That 
ceremony  should  be  open  to  per- 
sons of  all  opinions  ;  but  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  hi« 
therto  treated,  it  would  appear 
that  giving  the  means  of  marriage 
was  regarded  as  a  boon.  Every 
individual,  however,  whatever  his 
opinions  might  be,  was  entitled 
to  have  all  obstacles  removed 
which  tended  to  prevent  him  from 
celebrating,  in  what  he  considered 
the   most    solemn    manner,    that 
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ceremony  wliich  formed  the  mo8t 
sacred  of  all  ties.  Every  unne- 
cessary restriction  and  regulation 
-which  affected  particular  classes 
of  persons  in  regard  to  such  an 
object  as  marriage,  ought  surely 
to  be  done  way  without  delay; 
and  on  this  subject  it  ^was  their 
lordships'  duty  to  give  every  relief 
which  was  consistent  with  the 
safety  of  the  state.  Only  those 
regulations  which  'appeared  to  be 
called  for  by  necessity  ought  to 
be  maintained.  The  dif!erent  re- 
gulations adopted  in  this  and  other 
countries  resolved  themselves  into 
two.  kinds— namely,  civil  and  re- 
Kgious.  With  regard  to  the 
former,  in  as  far  as  related  to 
matters  o£  p<^]ce,  the  object  of  the 
bill  was  to  maintain  every  civil 
right.  The  persons  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  introduced  were 
ready  to  submit  to  any  civil  regu- 
lation on  the  subject  of  marriage 
which  their  lordships  might  think 
fit  to  impose.  The  religious  part 
of  the  question,  their  lordships 
would  perceive,  was  totally  dis- 
tinct from  the  civil ;  and  aU  that 
the  bill  proposed  to  do,  was  to 
provide  against  the  depreciation 
of  the  sacred  ceremony  of  mar- 
riage by  regulations  to  which 
unitarians  could  not  conscienti- 
ously submit.  To  make  the  le- 
gal!^ of  so  solemn  a  tie  as  mar- 
riage depend  upon  declaring  what 
the  parties  did  not  believe  to  be 
truths  was  to  invite  them  to  do 
that  which  their  lordships,  who 
were  sensible  of  the  sacredness  of 
the  obligation  entered  into,  must 
regard  as  highly  improper.  Ac- 
cording to  the  former  bill,  the 
marriage  ceremony  was  to  be 
celebrated  by  the  clergy  of  the 
established  church.  That  mode 
had,  however,  been  thought  ob- 


jectionable, and  it  was  therefore^ 
provided  by  the  present  bill  that 
the  ceremony  should  be  carried 
into  effect  by  the  unitarian  minis- 
ters in  their  own  congregations. 
When  it  was  considered  that  the 
ceremony  of  marriage  was  intend- 
ed for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
community,  it  would  be  proper  to 
perform  it,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
the  same  manner  for  all  classes ; 
but  as  conscientious  scruples  about 
performing  the  ceremony  to  uni- 
tarians were  known  to  exist  in 
the  minds  oJT  many  ministers  of 
the  church,  this  mode  had  been 
abandoned.  In  the  same  way 
some  of  the  ministers  of  the  esta- 
bUshed  church  had  objected  to 
registering  the  marriages  of  per- 
sons who  were  united  by  a  cere- 
mony inconsistent  with  the  princi- 
dples  of  the  church;  and  to 
obviate  this  difficulty,  the  unita- 
rians also  took  upon  themselves 
the  trouble  of  registering  their 
own  marriages.  In  fact,  the  bill 
professed  to  do,  and  did  nothing 
more  than  afford  relief  from  re- 
gulations inconsistent  with  the 
conscientious  scruples  of  indivi- 
duals. None  of  their  lordshipa 
would  say  that  the  opinions  of  the 
persons  whom  the  bill  proposed 
to  relieve  were  not  tolerated  by 
law ;  and  being  so,  the  law  ought 
to  protect  them,  and  faciliate  to 
them  the  means  of  duly  forming 
the  most  sacred  of  all  the  rela- 
tions of  society.  It  would,  per- 
haps, be  asked,  why  the  per- 
sons for  whose. benefit  the  biU 
was  framed  were  so  scrupulous  ? 
Some,  he  was  aware,  might  make 
a  compromiae  with  consdenoe, 
and  be>ble  to  satisfy  themselves 
of  the  propriety  of  every  opinion 
that  was  consistent  with  their  tem- 
poral interests :  but  their  lordships 
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fliinly  would  not  enoonrage  a  spe^ 
cies  of  reasoBiBg  which  led  to  a 
disregard  of  the  truth  of  the  most 
solemn  declarations.  Their  lord* 
ships  ought  not  to  disoountenanee 
or  despise  scruples  which  vnfite 
opposed  to  a  practice  incbnsisteut 
with  morality  and  religion.  Per* 
BODS  ought  not  to  he  forced  to  enter 
the  temple  of  God  witli  eqniroca^ 
tion  on  their  tongues,  nor  made  to 
subscribe  to  what  they  did  not 
believe  to  be  true.  Wherever  sin- 
cere and  conscientious  soruplei 
existed,  they  ought  to  be  met  hall^ 
way.  On  these  grounds,  he  pro- 
posed to  their  lordships  the  second 
reading  of  this  bill. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
bad  voted  for  the  bill,  of  last  sds<* 
sion,  and  intended  to  give  hi^  aup* 
port  Co  the  present,  because  hs 
tendency  was  equally  to  relieve 
unitarians  and  ministers  of  the  es« 
tablished  church.  The  serupks  of 
the  unitarians  he  believed  to  be 
sifloere;  but  he  was  chiefly  anxious 
to  remove,'  by  tliis  bill  or  some 
other,  the  difficulties  in  which 
iqinisters  of  the  diurch  weve  ia^ 
volved  by  uoiiarkh :  marriages. 
The  bill,  he  thought,  might  be 
amended;  and  for  that  purpose 
he  would  pttopose  some  clauses  in 
the  committee^  By  this  or  some 
other  iheasure,  he  wished  to  do 
away  with  'that  unhallpwed  equi- 
vocation which,  sanctioned  by  law^ 
now  took  place. at  the  altar. 

The  Bikhop  of  Bath  and  WtMs, 
having  stated  ids  sentimenu  .at 
some  length  upon  this  suliject 
when  it  was  before  the  house  last 
year,  would  trouble  their  lordships 
with  very  few  obseivations  upon 
it  at  present  He  Mt  himself 
bound,  however,  to  state  as  briefly 
as  possible  ithe  reasons  whichiim^ 
peUedhimtooppoie.this.biil*  His 


olojection  lay  to  the  principle  (^ 
the  measure.     He  did  not  see  on 
what  grounds  marriage,  accord- 
ing to  the  diurch  of  England,  was 
to  be  considered  a  grievance  to  the 
unitarians.     First,  what  were  they 
called  upon  to  subscribe  ?    Merely 
the  parties'  names.     He  admitted, 
however,  tliat.  they  were  obligesd, 
to  make  a  declaration  "  in  the  name 
oi  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son*  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost:"   but  these 
Very  words  were  used  in  their  owfi 
printed  form  of  prayer.  The  words 
used  by  the  unitarians  in  their  ce«* 
remony  of  baptism  were  these**-^ 
"  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,    Son,    and  Holy  Ghost.'* 
They  therefore   could  not  justly 
object  to  their,  own  form  of  prayer. 
He*  also  admitted  that  the  dergy^ 
man  who  performed  tfae>ceremony 
of  marriage*  gave  to  the  parties 
benediction,  by  praying  to  God 
the  Fatiier,  God  the  Son,  and  God 
the  Holy  Ghost,   to  bless  them, 
Now,  if  they  did  not  think  that 
they  were  the  better  for  this,  surdy 
they  could  not  fbel  themselves  the 
worse  fbr  it..    He  defended  tfas 
ministers  of  tiieehivch^of  Edgland 
from  the  charge  of  equivoeatioBm 
the  performance/ of  tliis  ^ceremony 
£or>the  unitarians.     These  was  no    - 
ground  whatever  for  such  a  charge,' 
for  the  word  equivocation  implied 
saying    one   tlung   and   meaning 
another,  for  the  porpese  of  decep- 
tion.   Now'there  was  no  deception 
liei;e,  because  the  minister  knew 
beforehand  the    <^imoiis  of  the 
unitarian,  and  the  unitarian  knew 
those  of  the  minister,  do  that  nei^ 
ther  party  was  deceiyii^  pr  de« 
cetved.  Hethereforerepdledwith 
indignation  the   charge    brought 
against  the  ministers  of  the  church ; 
they  were:neithe«  guilty  of  eqnivoit 
cation  nor  pioos  fraud.    He  denied 
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that  the  unitarians  had  any  just 
grounds  for  saying  that  their  con- 
sciences were  violated.    Occasions 
were  continually  occurring  when 
points  of  doctrine  laid  down  by 
ministers  of  the  church  were  dis- 
approved of  by  some  individuals, 
who  said  that  they  would  not  again 
go  to  church'  to  hear  them ;  but 
&at  was  no  reason  why  the  church 
of  England  should  not  lay  down 
the  pure  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
If  the  minister  of  the  gospel  did 
not  propound  the  true  principles 
of  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  how  else 
was  the  gainsayer  to  be  converted? 
He  contended  that  if  this  privilege 
were  ceded  to  the  unitarians,  it 
must  also  be    granted  to  every 
other  sect  and  community,  how- 
ever erroneous  their  opinions  might 
be.  The  doetrine  of  the  unitarians 
gave  them  no  right  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  favoured  sect ;  yet  this 
concession  would  be  calculated  to 
give  a  spread  to  the  opinions  of 
that  sect;    although  by  denying 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  they   laid 
the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree  of 
Christianity  itself.     For  these  rea- 
sons he  moved,  as  an  amendment, 
that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time 
that  day  three  months* 

The  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry  considered  the  opinions 
of  the  unitarians  as  utterly  destitute 
of  any  foundation ;  and  grossly 
erroneous  as  they  were,  he  must 
believe  them  to  affect  their  con- 
duct; but  still  he  looked  upon 
their  present  complaint  as  founded 
on  fair  grounds,  and  he  conceived 
the  bill  entitled  to  their  lordships' 
support,  as  being  calculated-  to 
deliver  the  church  of  England  from 
the  scandalous  profanation  of  a 
compromise  at  the  altar.  He  was 
a  general  friend  to  toleration ;  al- 
Aough  he  did  not  wish  to  give  any 


encouragement  to  those  sectari es ; 
but  he  did  not  conceive  that  the 
present  biU  would  operate  as  any 
encouragement  to  them.  His  lord- 
ship concluded  by  supporting  the 
original  motion. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  would  be 
very  glad  if  any  noble  lord  would 
inform  him  what  he  meant  by  the 
word  "  unitarian : "  for  if  a  uni- 
tarian were  a  person  w1k>  denied 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  their  lord- 
ships, Ibefore  they  could  pass  this 
bill,  must  first  pass  an  act  render- 
ing it  lawful  for  him  so  to  do. 
His  lordship  then  referred  to  the 
act  of  Wilham  to  show  that  the 
denial  of  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour 
was  declared  to  be  a  heinous  crime, 
which  subjected  the  party  guilty  of 
it  to  severe  punishment.     The  act 
of  toleration  did  not  repeal  the  law 
as  it  had  stood  before ;  it  only  ex- 
cepted the  parties  in  some  cases 
from  the   consequences  of  those 
crimes  which  were  crimes  at  com- 
mon law   before   the  passing  of 
that  act.      No  man  who  should 
propose     to     repeal     that    law, 
could  feel  as  an  Englishman  or 
a  christian :  but  if  it  was  a  crime 
at  common  law  to  deny  the  divinity 
of  Christ,   their   lordships    must 
begin  witli  repealing  the  common 
law,  and  not  with  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment in  the  teeth  of  it.     The  Jews 
and   the    quakers  had    marriage 
ceremonies  of  their  own,  and  he 
should  not  be  sorry  to  see  a  bill 
introduced,  declaring  their  mar- 
riages to  be  valid;  for  although 
they  were  excepted  in  Lord  Hara- 
wicke's  act,  yet  in  a  case  which 
had  lately  come  before  him,  con- 
siderable doubts  had  been  raised 
as  to  the  validity  of  the  quakers' 
marriages.       He  considered  the 
doctrines  of  the  unitarians  as  cal- 
culated to  work  an  essential  mis- 
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chief  ia  this  country,  and  he  called 
upon  the  house  not  to  sanction 
that  which  the  judges  of  West- 
minster-hall must  deny  in  judg-» 
ment. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  felt  great 
pain  in  differing  from  his  noble 
and  learned  friend  on  the  wool- 
sack, particularly  on  such  a  ques- 
tion as  this ;   but,  entertaining  a 
strong  opinion  upon  the  subject, 
he  should  not  be  discharging  his 
duty  if  he  did  not  state  the  grounds 
of  that  opinion.     His  noble  and 
learned  friend  had  stated  at  some 
length  the  principles  of  the  com- 
taon  law  as  respected  this  subje<!t, 
and  said,  that  notwithstanding  the 
act  of  toleration,  the  common  law 
was  still  in  force.     But  the  noble 
and  learned  lord,  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  his  speech,  furnished  an 
argumoit    against    himself;    for 
what  did  he  admit  ?     An  under- 
standing that  jews  and  quakers 
might  lawfully  marry   according 
to  the  rights  of  their  own  commu- 
nions ;  for  they  were  excepted  in 
Lord    Hardwicke*B    act.      Now, 
eould  any  man  assert  that  the  doc- 
trines of  the  unitarians  were  more 
at  variance  with  the  principles  of 
Christianity  than  those  of  the  jews 
were  ?     The  unitarians  denied  the 
diyinity  of  Christ ;  but  the  jews 
denied  the  truth   of  Christianity 
altogether — they  blasphemed  and 
crucified  him  whom  we  adored. 
The  same  argument  would  apply 
to  mahometans  and  various  other 
persuasions,   if  the  members   of 
them  were  sufficiently  numerous 
in  this  country.     But  how  did  the 
law  stand  at  present?     In  some 
cases,  marriage  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  church  of  England  was 
not  necessary  even  amongst  mem- 
bers of  the  dmrch  of  England 
itself :  fbr  they  might  go  to  France 


and  be  married  by  a  Roman-ca- 
tholic, or  to  Scotland  and  be 
married  by  a  presbyterian,  and  in 
both  cases  the  marriage  was  good 
and  binding.  He  believed  that 
if,  in  a  country  where  a  priest 
could  not  be  had,  a  marriage  was 
performed  by  a  civil  person,  that 
marriage  was  also  valid  by  law; 
and  tlie  reason  was,  that  every 
possible  facility  might  be  given 
to  marriage,  in  order  to  prevent 
immorality.  He  would  now  ad- 
vert to  the  ground  of  expediency. 
The  strongest  argument  which  he 
had  heard  against  the  bill,  was 
that  which  had  been  urged  by  a 
right  reverend  prelate,  who  said,  if 
the  concession  were  to  be  made  to 
the  unitarians,  why  not  extend  it 
to  every  otlier  sect  ?  The  answer 
was,  because  it  was  impracticable. 
When  a  bill  had  been  brought  in 
for  that  purpose  by  a  noble  lord, 
he  (Lord  Liverpool)  vpted  for  it ; 
but  he  afterwards  stated,  that  be 
could  not  give  it  his  support  in 
the  committee,  having  been  con-, 
vinced,  by  the  speech  of  a  noble 
friend  of  his,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  frame  a  general  act 
to  meet  the  object  in  view.  They 
had  an  example  for  the  present 
measure  in  the  case  of  the  quakers. 
He  thought,  that  where  there  was 
a  sincere  and  conscientious  objec- 
tion entertained,  it  ought  to  be 
respected.  A  jew  could  not,  a 
quaker  could  not,  a  unitarian  could 
not,  submit  to  have  the  ceremony 
performed  by  the  church  of  Eng- 
land ;  or,  if  he  could,  it  was  only 
by  casting  a  slur  on  that  church ; 
for  their  lordships  constantly  saw 
in  the  papers  statements  of  pro- 
tests which  must  have  filled  them 
with  disgust.  The  church  had  a 
light,  and  it  was  her  duty,  la 
compel  marriage  according  to  Ipfir 
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6wn  ritl»^  amongst  her  own  niem» 
bers ;  but  as  she  did  not  assnrae 
to  be  an  infallible  churchy  lie  did 
not  Bee  why  she  should  look  with 
any  jealousy  on  the  doctrines  of 
those  who  were  of  a  different  coni«> 
munion*  He  s  therefore  saw  no 
objection  to  the  present  bill,  and 
on  these  grounds  he  would  give  it 
his  support. 

The  Bishop  of  Chester  would 
trouble  the  house  with  a  very  few 
-^  observations^  There  could  be  no 
question  as  to  the  importance  of 
Uiis  subject  to  the  unitarians.  If 
ihey  were  sincere  in  their  belief 
(as  he  had  no  doubt  they  were) 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
and  if  they  really  considered  that 
by  submitting  to  the  ceremony  of 
jnarriage  in  the  diureh  of  England, 
they  were  brought  to  worship  the 
IVinity,  he  certainly  thought  them 
entitled  to  reliefs  While  the  noble 
inarquis  opposite  defended  the' 
sincerity  of  the  unitarians,  he  had 
thought  proper  to  cast  an  un-* 
merited  imputation  on  the  body 
of  the  English  clergy.  ("  No," 
from  Lord  Lcmsdown,)  He  cer»« 
tainlv  understood  his  lordship  to 
idlude  to  them. 

i  The  Marquis  of  Lansdonm  said, 
he  had  not  made  any  such  allu-* 
iioD. 

Th»  Bishop  of  Chester  ^BBteaAf 
to  admit  the  sincerity  of  the  u&h 
tarians,  but  they  were  spuired  on 
to  their  present  complaint  by  the 
sneers  of  a  sect  who  called  them- 
selves freetliinking^rhristiansk  Here 
his  lordship  read  an  exti;aot  from 
the  FfteAiMa^  Christum' s  Mai 
gasnne,  in  which  the  writer,  ani^ 
madyerted  upon  the  marriages  of 
the  Unitarians  bymiiiisCerd  of  the 
established  church*  As,  however,* 
tdiere  wiis  no  vety  great  grievance 
faapoied  oponr  the  oonsdenoQi  ot 


the  unitarians,  he  diongfat  that, 
after  having  submitted  so  long, 
they  might  submit  for  one  year 
longer  to  the  privation  of  what  he 
considered  a  right.  He  agreed 
with  the  right  rev/  prelate  (the 
Bishop  of  Lichfield)  that  the  pre^ 
sent  measure  would  aiford  not 
only  relief  to  the- unitarians,  but 
also  to  the  clergy  of  the  ehurch 
of  England  ;  and  he  would  there- 
fore put  the  former  «on  the  same 
footing  with  the  quakers,  and  all 
the  other  dissenters,'  before  the 
passing  of  the  marriage  act.  He 
was  not  for  imposing  the  doctrine 
of  the  discipline  of  the  church  of 
England  upon  those  who  conld 
not  conscientiously  entertain  them  f 
btit  the  unitarians  were  not  pre- 
pared at  piiesent  to  give  the  neces- 
sary securities  against  clandestine- 
ness,  and,  consequently,  he  was 
impelled  to  oppose  thia  bilL  He 
had  no  objection  to  give  the  imi-« 
tarians  the  same  privilege  whidi 
was  enjoyed  by  jews  and  quakers, 
but  nothing  further  ;  at  the  same 
time,  that  be  would  provide  efiec-* 
tual  barriers  against  cland^tine 
marria 


Lord  Redesdale  opposed    the 
bill. 

*  Lord  CaUhorpe  supported  the 
bill,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a 
measure  of  relief  to  the  chnrch 
rather  than  to  tlve  unitarians.  He 
also  oontended,  that  it  was  ttofaif 
to  place  the^  unitarians  on  the 
atmae  footing  aa  any  other  dia* 
senters,  because,  to*  other  dissen< 
ters  who-  did  not^:  like  the  nni'^ 
tarians,  deny' the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity/  the  marrjage  4oeremony 
wai  no  hardship,  but  it  was  to  uni» 
tttriaha  a  very  great,  one.  He  would 
not  attempt  toampugn  the  legal 
irgument  df  the  iMme  abd  learned 
bi^  on  theiroelBftc^  btit  the  pre^ 
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flent  law,  admitting  it  to  be  cor- 
rectly stated  by  the  noble  and 
learned  lord,  afforded,  in  his  mind, 
a  strong  reason  for  passing  the 
bill.  The  church  coold  not  better 
promote  her  true  interests  than  by 
conforming  herself  to  the  increas- 
ing knowledge  and  genius  of  the 
age.  Nothing  could  be  more  in- 
jurious-to  her  than  to  place  her 
in  opposition  to  liberal  ideas.  The 
church  was  able  to  rely  on  her 
own  strength,  and  might,  without 
f^ar,  appeal  to  the  augmented 
learning  and  assiduity  of  her 
clergy,  to  the  increased  number 
of  her  churches,  and  to  the  two 
great  universities,  which  year  after 
year  sent  forth  distinguished  cham- 
pions to'  uphold  her  rank  and 
maintain  her  security.  In  con- 
clusion he  supported  the  measure, 
because  he  belieyed  that  it  would 
add  to  the  dignity  arid  character 
of  tike  church  of  England. 

After  a  few  words  from  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdown^  in  which 
his  lordship  denied  that  the  sect 
of  freeebinking  christians  had  had 
any  part  in  bringing  forward  the 
present  bill,  the  house  divided. 
The  numbers  appeared — for  the 
second  reading  —  content,  32  ; 
proxies,  £0—52 ;  not  content,.  Si ; 
proxies,  25 — 56 ;  majority  against 
the  bill,  4. 

The  second  reading  of  the 
county  courts  bill  was  postponed 
to  Thursday  next. — Adjourned  at 
eight  o'clock. 

House  of  Commons^  June  8.— 
Mf:  Brougham^  in  moving  for 
leave  to  withdraw  the  London 
college  bin,  which  stood  for  a 
second  reading  on  Monday,  and 
substituting  in  its  stead  a  notice, 
that  he  would  on  Tuesday  present 
a  petition  for  leave  to  bring  %n  a 
private  biB  for  the  fomidation  of 


a  London  college  on  a  compre- 
hensive plan  of  education,  begged 
to  explam  the  reasons  which  in- 
fluenced him  in  taking  this  course 
of  proceeding.  The'  alterations 
from  a  public  to  a  private  bill  had 
become  necessary,  owing  to  some 
regulations  of  the  house  which 
affected  such  matters,  and  the 
alteration  would  have  also  the  re- 
commendation of  diminishing  the 
necessity  of  discussion  upon  the 
biU.  The  greatest  misapprehen- 
sions had  gone  forth  respecting 
the  measure,  and  it  was  incumbent 
upon  him  to  explain  both  what  it 
was  not  and  what  it  really  was. 
In  the  first  place,  the  terms  of  the 
bill  were  to  incorporate  a  com- 
pany, with  power  to  sue  and  be 
sued  as  a  corporate  body,  and  not 
to  be  a  joint  stock  concern  in  any 
other  quality  than  as  havirig  the 
power  to  hold  lands  and  issue 
shares,  and  make  such  executive 
arrangements  as  the  case  required. 
The  bill  was  not  intended  to  con- 
vey any  individual  power  of  with- 
drawing from  the  responsibility 
incurred  by  their  pef sonal'  under* 
taking,  so  as  to  come  within  th(> 
exceptions  taken  to  odier  associa- 
tions. With  respect  to  the  mea- 
sure itse|f,  the  promoters  of  it ' 
had  no  intentroh  Of  applying  for 
any  excltr&ive  privileges,  of  crea- 
ting fellowships,  conferring  de- 
grees, or  seeking  those  honours 
which  for  a  very  long  time  had| 
been  considered  as  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  the  tw6  great  univer- 
sities. The  plain  object  was,  in- 
deed, this  —  that  as  there  were 
notoriously  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  persons  in  London  whp  were 
deprived  by  a  variety  of  causes;' 
of  giving  their  childfeh'the  benefit 
of  the  collegiate  education,  air  at 
present  established,  both  by  dis^ 
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tance  from  the  spot  as  weQ  as 
expense,  it  was  expedient  to  pro- 
yide  the  means  of  their  acquiring 
such  education  for  their  families, 
in  the  only  way  in  which  it  could 
be  made  available  for  their  habits 
and  situation  of  life.     There  were 
some  who  disliked  sending  their 
children  from  home  to  a  college^ 
others  who  had  not  the  means  of 
sending  their  children  to  a  dis- 
tance for  purposes  of  education. 
Indeed,  the  present  expense  of  a 
university  education  was  a  great 
objection  to  numbers  —  it  could 
not  be  had  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge for  less   (and  that  was  a 
very  low  average)   than  200/.  a 
year,  accompanied,  too,  with  all 
the  collatersd  expenses  of  such  a 
system,     which     often     involved 
worse  than  mere  pecuniary  con- 
sequences   in    their    train.      He 
spoke  from  the  very  highest  au- 
thority when  he  declared  that  the 
expense  and  dissipation  consequent 
upon  it  at  the  two  great  universi- 
ties was  so  great,    that    if  not 
checked    it    would    produce    the 
greatest  evils  to  society.    To  such 
a  pitch  had  this  system  of  expense 
been  carried,  that  at  this  moment 
die  greatest  nains  were  taking  to 
dieck  it  at  tne  universities.     He 
understood,  too,  that  other  great 
improvements  were  in  progress  at 
the  two  universities,  and  that  a 
better  system  of  education  was  in 
progress  at  both.     The  objept  of 
his  bill  was,  in  fact,  to  enable  the 
people  of  this  great  metropolis  to 
brinff  home  to  their  own  doors  a 
good  college  system  of  education, 
so  as  to  include  those  who  did  not 
like  (whatever  were  their  means) 
to  send  their  children  to  a  distance, 
and  also  those  whose  restricted 
means  did  not  enable  them  to  en- 
counter the  expense.    He  wished 


to  have  established  on  the  spot  a 
college  for  teaching  the  sciences, 
literature,  and  the  arts;  and  the 
student's  expenditure  would  at  the 
outset  be  only  three  guineas  for 
each  of  those  branches,  and  one 
guinea    admission,    making    the 
whole   expense  of  his  education 
cost  ten  guineas  a  year  only,  in- 
stead of  180/.  or  Stool,  a  year, 
as  at  Oxford.     In  these  branches 
it  was  not  intended  that  the  pro- 
fessors should  have  sinecures,  for 
their  general  salaries  were  not  to 
exceed  from  SOL  to  100/.  a  year, 
except  in  the  particular  case  of  the 
oriental  professorship,  and  perhaps 
one  other ;  and  they  ^ere  to  de- 
pend mainly  upon  the  successful 
progress  of  the  business  of  the 
school,  according  to  a  suitable  ar- 
rangement which  would  be  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose.  They  were 
not  to  have  houses,  nor  were  they 
to  be  allowed  to  take  boarders. 
One  great  result  of  this  new  col- 
lege would  be,  the  formation,  on 
cheap  terms,  of  a  good  medical 
school.   All  experience  had  shown 
that  this  could  only  be  had  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  large  hospital ;  and 
where  could  that  be  so  well  pro- 
vided as  in  a  great  metropolis? 
They  might  have  it  perhaps  in 
Liverpool,  Bristol,  or  Manchester, 
but  in  London  only  could  sufficient 
means  be  found  of  rendering  it 
more  generally   useful.     It  was, 
therefore,  desirable  that  the  site 
of  the  new    college    should    be 
within  twenty  minutes'   walk  of 
one  of  their  great  hospitals.    This 
would  afibrd  a  peculiar  advantage 
to  naval  and  military  professional 
students,  and  also  to  the  great 
societies  of  mechanics  which  were 
so  widely  and  usefully  spreading 
throughout  the  country,  more  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  metropolis. 

The 
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The  present  was,  therefore,  the 
time  lor  taking  advantage  of  the 
general  desire  for  education,  and 
affording  the  facilities  for  which  a . 
college  in  the  metropolis  was  cal- 
culated* In  the  formation  of  this 
establishment  it  was  intended  to 
take  the  utmost  care  to  make  its 
benefits  as  comprehensive  as  pos- 
sible ;  there  was  to  be  no  religious 
test  which  could  affect  any  class 
of  churchmen  or  dissenters,  nor 
was  there  to  be  any  theological 
lectures  or  course  of  education  of 
that  kind,  it  being  considered  that 
the  two  great  universities,  and  the 
seminaries  for  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  dissenters,  were  better 
adapted  for  such  a  purpose.  In 
&ct,  this  was  to  be  the  only  branch 
of  education  not  included  in  the 
new  plan.  It  was  proposed  that 
the  government  of  the  college 
should  be  vested  in  a  governor, 
or  chairman,  or  some  such  officer, 
and  nineteen  other  directors,  with 
other  proper  ^officers,  to  whom  the 
management  of  discipline  was  to 
be  intrusted*  He  hoped  this  ex- 
planation would  remove  the  many 
mistakes  which  were  felt  respect- 
ing the  object  ^  the  bill,  for 
which  he  meant  to  present  a  peti- 
tion for  leave,  to  bring  in  on  Tues- 
day, as  a  private  bill,  and  not  a 
public  one,  as  he  had  at  first  in- 
tended* 

Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  defended  the 
system  of  education  which  was  es- 
tablished at  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford, with  which  he  had  been  for 
more  than  forty  years  acquainted, 
and  insisted  that  they  had  made 
the  utmost  strides  to  improve  it, 
according  to  the  growing  lights  of 
the  times. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  had  ex- 
pressly stated  that  fact.  All  he 
had  dis^raged  the  present  system 


for  was  in  the  strides  to  expense 
and  dissipation  which  had  attend- 
ed it. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  said,  that  he 
was  in  the  occasional  .  habit  of 
going  to  Oxford,  and  he  knew 
that  the  discipline  oi  the  young 
men  there  was  unexampled,  and 
could  not  be  exceeded*  Indeed, 
every  thing  was  done  whioh  dis- 
cipline, science,  and  literature 
could  accomplish.  Habits  of 
reading  and  study,  formerly  un- 
known, were  established  in  the 
colleges.  Noblemen  and  gentle- 
men of  rank  now  commonly  took 
real  degrees  of  M.  A. ;  whereas, 
formerly,  persons  of  their  rank 
never  thought  of  taking  any  but 
honorary  degrees.  .  A  great  many 
foolish  notions  had  got  abroad 
about  the  idleness  and  dissipation 
of  the  universities.  Whatever 
might  be  the  vulgar  impression, 
idleness  did  not  prevail  there.  If 
the  house  would  compare  the  num- 
ber of  scholars  entered,  with  the 
number  of  degrees  obtained,  it 
would  be  discovered  that  there 
could  be  very  few  who  did  not 
obtain  those  honours.  As  to  the 
bill,  he  felt  sure  that  all  the  liberal 
views  of  his  honourable  and  learn- 
ed friend  must  fail.  Without  the 
discipline  of  a  higher  authority, 
and  the  constant  examinations 
which  took  place  at  the  universi- 
ties, it  would  be  in  vain  to  expect 
much  progress  from  the  students* 

Mr.  Brougham  again  denied 
having  imputed  any  fault  to  the 
discipline  or  science  oi  the  uni- 
versities, for  their  improvements 
in  which,  on  the  contrary,  he  had 
very  much  praised  them.  What 
he  had  urged  upon  the  vicious 
consequences  of  expense  among 
the  students,  he  had  derived  ftota 
the  highest  authorities  in  the  uni- 
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venities.  This  institution  was  not 
intended  in  any  way  to  rival  those 
establishments.'  He  rather  ex- 
pected, that  by  rendering  the 
thirst  for  scientific  knowledge,  as 
it  were,  epidemic,  among  a  totally 
different  class,  that  mote  property 
would  be  sent  to  the  universities 
in  consequence.  Such  was  not 
his  expectation  only,  but  also  that 
of  the  heads  of  those  institutions 
with  whoin  he  had  communicated, 
and  of  the  fellows  and  past  fellows 
of  colleges,  who  constituted  four 
out  of  five  of  the  committee. 

The  order  was  discharged,  and 
tlie  notice  stood  for  Tuesday. 

The  order  of  the  day  for  the 
third  reading  of  the  quarantine 
kws  bill  was  read. 

Mr.  C.  Grant  rose  to  correct 
a  very  strange  misapprehension 
which  had  gone  forth,  as  if  it  had 
been  the  design  of  the  committee 
of  the  framera  of  th«  bill,-  and  of 
the  bill  itself,  to  do  a way^  entirely 
with  the  precautionary  system  or 
the  'quarantine  laws.  Those  who 
so  thought  and*  argued  could  hare 
read  neither  the  bill  nor  the  report 
upon  which  it  wa«r  fotmded.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  went  on  to 
ihow  from  the  report  and  the 
bearing  of  the  evidence,  that  it 
never  had  been  the  design  of  go- 
▼emment  to  relax  the  senatory 
principle  of  the  quarantine  laws, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  strengthen 
it  by  taking  away  the  inoperative, 
capital  penalties,  and  substituting 
otners  which  were  likely  to  secure 
the  efRciency  of  the  laws.  It  had 
been  recommended  in  the  com- 
mittee, whose  investigations  had 
been  so- frequently  made  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion  in  that  house, 
that  goods  from  the  plague  coun- 
tries  should  perform  quarantine  of 
il  days  after  being  liUKled  a*  the 


lazaretto.  The  condusioii  at  which 
the  whole  of  the  evidence  taken 
befbre  the  committee  seemed  to 
point,  was  the  same  as  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  most  experienced 
practitioners«-^naraelyi  the  pro- 
priety of  reducing  the  number  of 
days  under  the  existing  law  de- 
voted to  quarantine.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  upon  the  whole, 
and  even  according  to  the  opinions 
of  those  who  were  most  appre- 
hensive of  contagion,  that  this  im- 
portant principle  was  established-*- 
namely,  that  in  respect  to  shipa 
arriving  in  the  ports  of  this  king- 
dom from  countries  infected  with 
the  plague,  the  number  of  quaran- 
tine days  might  properly  be  re- 
duced. In*  regard  to  clean  bills  of 
healthy  -it  was  not  necessary  to 
detain  the  house  on  that  subject. 
He  thought  it  would  be  sufficient 
that  vessels  arriving  with  dean 
bills  should  be  visited  by  proper 
officers,'  Who  would  rc^rt  to  the 
priVy  council ;  and  upon  fe^Miur^ 
able  answers,  which  would  be  re- 
c&rei  by  return  of  post,  snth 
vessels  might  be  admitted.  In  all 
arrangements  of  the  kind  the  ob- 
ject of  government  would  be,  that 
the  modifications  to  be  adopted 
should  not  exceed  the  modifica- 
tions recommended  by  the  medical 
practitioners.  The  king  in  coun- 
cil was  already  even,  under  the 
existing  system,  vested  with  latrge 
discretionary  powers  in  regard  to 
the  quarantine  laws.  The  privy 
council  might  declare  the  trade 
with  other  countries,  besideis  those 
already  included,  to  be  subject  to 
the  regulations  of  quaratidne ;  and 
it  might  by  its  order  remove  that 
liability  from  the  trades  at  present 
subject  to  it  There  was  one 
other  object  which  it  wa»  neces- 
sary  to  loientian  as  oae  that  faad 
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been  maturely  considered  by  the 
govemment;  and  that  was  the 
appointment  of  some  experienced 
and  able  medtoal  inspector,  whose 
duty  it  would  be  to  overlook  all 
the  reports  made  to  the  privy 
council,  and  to  advise  them  there- 
on. It  would  be  desirable,  also, 
that  he  should  inspect  all  the  qua- 
rantine stations. 

Sir  IsAac  Caffifiy  after  compli- 
,tnenting  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
on  tlie  clear  and  explicit  manner 
in  which  he  had  stated  the  grounds 
of  this  bill  to  tbe  house,  said,  his 
principal' object  in  rising  now  was 
to  do  away  with  an  idea  that  had 
prevailed  in  some  quarters  as  to 
the  plague  having  never  mani- 
Itsted  itself  to  the  northward  of 
Cape  Finisterre.  Every  man  at 
iM  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
the  {rfague  must  know  that  it  had 
nuNle  its  appearance  in  England 
no  less  than  four  times,  and  was 
supposed  to  have  swept  a#ay 
altogether  11 6,000  persons  in  such 
▼imtatibns.  His  own  apprehen- 
sions about  the  possibility  of  its 
re-appearance  in  these  parts  of  the 
world  had  been  more  than  once 
serioualy  excited.  The  gallant 
admiral  then  read  an  extract  from  * 
the  letter  of  a  physician,  who  had 
been  eight  years  "with  our  army  in 
Egypt,  in  which  the  writer  stated 
that  a  fViend  of  his,  who  Was 
a  strong  non-contagionist,  hail 
thought  proper  during  his  ssdjourn 
at  Malta  to  go  and  shut  himself  up 
in  the  little  island  of  Goza,  when 
the  plague  had  declared  itself 
there.  Iti  a  few  days  his  temerity 
cost  him  his  life.  He  (Sir  I; 
Coffin)  was  only  surprised  that 
the  same  fate  did  not  overtake 
Dr.  M'Lean,  who  ventured  to  be- 
take himself  to,  and  reside  in, 
the  peat^houte  at  Constantinople, 


among  the  plague  patients  confined 
there.  In  a  very  little  time  all  the 
assistants  he  had  caused  .to  be 
hired  at  two  dollars  per  diem 
perished  of  the  infection,  and  every 
one  of  the  patients  too,  leaving 
the  doctor  the  only  survivor  of 
the  whole  company. 

AJr,  Canning  telt  greatly  re- 
lieved by  the  speech  with  which 
his  right  hon.  friend  had  just 
obliged  the  house.  He  was  very 
anxious  that  the  house  should 
understand  that  the  doctrine  of 
non-contagion  had  really  not  re- 
ceived any  countenance  from  the 
most  experienced  and  practical 
men.  The  mischief  which  had 
been  produced  by  the  unreserved 
and  confident  declarations  that 
had  been  made  by  the  disciples  of 
this  doctrine,  was  positively  much 
greater  than  perhaps  those  gentle- 
men were  aware  of.  Already  at 
Marseilles, .  at  Genoa,  a  much 
longer  quarantine  was  imposed  on 
British  shipping,  than  on  the  ship- 
ping of  any  other  European  nation; 
At  Naples,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
form  of  quarantine  prevailingthere, 
they  had  imposed  a  term  of  21 
days  upon  British  vessels  that  had 
quitted  Great  Britain  even  since 
the  gentlemen  who  were  such  de*" 
termined  non-contagionists  had 
promulgated  in  all  places  theit 
opinions.  Under  these'  circum- 
stances, he  certainly  did  wish  that 
hon.  gentlemen  Would  be  pleased 
to  keep  such  opinions  a  little  more 
to  themselves ;  or  if  they  would 
continue  their  experiments,  he 
heartily  trusted  thatth^  would 
be  tried 'and  ekhihited,  as  such 
experiments  ariciently  were,  in 
corpore  vilij  rather  than  in  a  man^ 
ner  to  prejudice  the  general  wel- 
fkre  of  the  community.  He  was 
happy  to  aay,  however,. that  the 
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public  appeared  to  have  no  dispo- 
sition to  concur  in  the  theories  to 
which  he  had  alluded. 

Mr,  Hume  quite  agreed  that 
the  mischief  to  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  just  adverted 
bad  been  considerable,  and  he 
thought  it  was  but  right  that  mi- 
nisters should  do  every  thing  in 
their  power  to  contradict  the 
opinion  that  had  gone  abroad,  that 
our  present  quarantine  laws  were 
about  to  be  repealed.  But  he  had  to 
complain  that  this  declaration  was 
not  made,  as  it  should  have  been, 
when  the  present  bill  was  first  in- 
troduced by  the  government.  He 
could  not  help  observing  on  the 
lectuife  which  had  been  read  by 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  howevert 
to  the  hon.  member  for  Westmin- 
ster, and  others  who  thought  with 
that  hon.  gent,  on  the  subject  of 
contagion;  in  respect  to  whom 
the  right  hon.  secretary  for  foreign 
affairs  had  expressed  so  strong  a 
wish  that  they  would  keep  their 
opinions  to  themselves.  Now  he 
(Mr.  Hume)  was  himself  by  no 
means  satisfied  that  the  principle 
of  contagion  did  exist  to  the  de- 
gree in  which  it  had  been  long 
supposed  to  exist;  and  at  any 
rate  he  believed  that  the  discus- 
sion of  the  question  could  not  be 
productive  of  any  harm.  With 
regard  to  the  appointment  of  that 
medical  officer — the  interpreter  or 
auperintendant  mentioned  by  the 
right  hon.  gent.  (Mr.  Grant)— he 
thought  it  ought  not  to  be  lefV  to 
the  discretion,  or  put  in  the  power 
of  any  one  man  to  replace,  in  this 
respect,  that  system  of  examina^- 
tion  and  inquiry  which  had  gone 
on  so  well  for  so  long  a  time. 

Mr.  Huskusan  felt  assured  that 
if  the  hon.  gent  would  only  think 
of  the  responsibility  which  attached 


to  the  board  of  trade,  when  left 
to  decide  upon  the  case  of  every 
vessel  arriving  with  either  a  foul 
or  a  suspected  bill  of  health,  he 
would  see  that  it  was  desirable 
that  they  should  have  the  assist- 
ance of  some  such  officer,  possess- 
ing the  advantage  of  having  visited 
countries  where  the  plague  raged, 
during  its  visitations;  and  where 
observation  and  judgment,  there- 
fore, in  that  matter  might  guide 
the  board  in  all  questions  of  qua- 
rantine. At  present  there  was  no 
person  attached  to  the  board  of 
trade  who  had  ever  witnessed  the 
ravages  of  plague  at  all.  For  his 
own  part,  he  could  only  say  that 
he  thought  this  sort  of  appoint- 
ment a  most  important  object,  in- 
asmuch as  there  were  no  cases 
that  he  felt  to  be  more  difficult,  or 
experi^oed  greater  hesitation  in 
deciding  upon,  than  cases  of  qua- 
rantine. He  had  always  endea* 
voured,  in  respect  of  them,  to  act 
upon  the  safe  side ;  and  that  was, 
to  follow  the  belief  which  the  law 
of  this  country  recognised — that 
the  plague  was  capable  of  being 
propagated  by  contagion.  As  to 
the  objection  taken  by  the  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr.  Hume),  that  mi- 
nisters should  have  made  the  de- 
clarations which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr.  Grant)  had  made 
to-night  upon  an  earlier  occasion, 
the  fact  was,  the  right  h<Mi.  gent^ 
had  in  the  very  first  instance 
stated  the  principle  of  the  present 
measure.  He  (Mr.  Huskisson) 
had  seen  the  most  idle  reports  in 
print  about  the  mtentions  of  go- 
vernment in  respect  of  bills  of 
health;  and  he  was  obliged  to 
concur  with  his  right  hon.  friend, 
that  the  most  serious  mischief  was 
occasioned  by  such  means;  and 
that  they  who  professed  the  doc- 
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trine  of  Don-contagion,  although 
they  were  at  per^ct  liberty  to 
publish  their  theories  in  the  usual 
course  of  publication,  had  yet  no 
right  to  propound  them  in  places 
and  under  circumstances  where 
they  might  be  erroneously  sup- 
posed to  have  a  certain  degree  of 
sanction  from  the  legislature.  He 
had  seen^  it  stated  in  the  news- 
papers lately,  that  a  dangerous 
case  had  declared  itself  in  the 
lazaretto  at  Sheerness ;  whereas, 
in  fact,  every  one  of  the  persons 
HI  or  about  that  establishment  had 
been  strictly  examined,  and  was 
found  to  be  in  perfect  health. 
This  report  also  had,  as  he  had 
reason  to  believe,  done  us  a  great 
deal  of  mischief  abroad. 

Mr,  Denman,  alluding  to  the 
opinions  and  evidence  of  Dr. 
Baillie,  examined  in  1819,  stated 
that  it  appeared  to  be  the  doctor's 
belief,  as  that  was  to  be  collected 
from  papers  in  the  possession  of 
bia  brother-in-law,  Uiat  it  would 
be  unsafe  to  repeal  the  existing 
laws  of  quarantine. 

After  a  few  technical  amend- 
ments, the  bill  was  read  a  thhrd 
time,  and  passed,  under  this  title — 
"  A  bill  to  repeal  the  several  laws 
relating  to  the  performance  of 
quarantine,  and  to  make  other 
provisions  in  lien  thereof." 

The  house  having  resolved  itself 
into  a  committee  of  supply, 

Mr,  Merries  moved  a  grant  of 
50,000^.,  to  make  good  the  da- 
mages and  dilapidations  caused  by 
a  storm  to  the  cob  and  harbour  of 
Lyme-Regis. — Agreed  to. 

200,000/.  for  compensating  cer- 
tain inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  of  America  for  the  loss  they 
had  suffered  in  consequence  of  the 
capture  of  slaves  by  the  British 
army. — Agreed  to. 


The  house  resumed,  and  the 
report  was  ordered  to  be  received 
on  Monday  next. 

Mr,  W.  Morton  mov.ed  the  ser 
cond  reading  of  the  Mauritius 
trade  bill. 

Mr,  Bemal  observed,  that  some 
misconception  had  gfone  forth  with 
respect  to  the  natAre  of  this  mea- 
sure.    This  surprised  him,  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  was  so  extremely 
simple.     It  was  proposed  to  place 
the  Mauritius  sugar  on  the  same 
footing  witli  sugar  the  growth  of 
the   West-India   colonies  of  this 
country.     It  was  contended  that 
diis  measure  would  not  injure  the 
West-India  planter — first,  because 
the  distance  of  the  West  Indies 
from  this  country  was  so  much 
less  tlian  that  of  the  Mauritius ; 
and  next,  because  the  quantity  of 
sugar  grown  in  the  latter  colony 
was  so  inconsiderable.    From  both 
these  circumstances,  it  was  inferred 
that  the  introduction  of  Mauritius 
sugar,  which  must  arrive  tardily, 
and  in  small  quantities,  could  not 
affect  the  West-India  planter.  But 
he   wished  to  hear  some  better 
arguments  in  favour  of  a  departure 
from  the  present  system.       He 
would  remind  the  house,  that  it 
appeared  from  the  papers  laid  on 
the  table,  that  though  at  this  mo- 
ment the  inhabitants  of  the  Mau- 
ritius did  not  carry  on  an  illicit 
trade  in  slaves,  yet  that  they  had 
done  so  up  to  the  year  18ill.    Up 
to  that  period,  it  was  notorious 
that  slaves  were  illegally  imported 
into  the  isle  of  France.    Now,  this 
being  an  admitted  fact,  he  could 
see  no  reason  for    granting  the 
benefit    at   present  proposed    to 
those  who,  long  after  the  legisla^ 
ture  had    prohibited  the    traffic, 
thought  proper  to  indulge  in  it. 
Such  a  measure  was  very  hard 
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towards  the  colonists  of  the  West- 
India  islands,  who  had  done  their 
utmost   to  discourage  the  slave- 
trade,  and  who  had  appeared  most 
anxious  to  cultivate  their  estates 
by  the  labour  of  Creole   slaves* 
On  the  contrary,  the  inhabitants 
and  planters  of  the  Mauritius  had 
for  ten  or  tweke  years  indulged 
in  a  trade  which  they  well  knew 
was  contrary  to  law.      It  was  al- 
most unnecessary  to  state  to  gen- 
tlemen understanding  the  history 
of  the  Mauritius,  that  there  were 
a  number  of  rocky  islands,  lying 
east  of  the  isle  of  France,  called  the 
Sechelles,  which  were  most  favour- 
able to  the  carrying  on  of  this  for- 
bidden traffic.     The  consequence 
was,  that  an  armed  vessel  was  al- 
ways cruizing  in  the  straits  of  the 
Sechelles,  in  order  to  prevent  tbe 
importation    of  slaves    into    the 
colony.  This  circumstance  proved 
their  anxiety   to    prosecute    this 
trade ;  and  it  formed  a  reason  foK 
not  granting  them  the  Ixxm  which 
would  be  conferred  by. passing 
this  bill.     Another  reason  for  not 
treating    those,  persons  as  they 
treated  the  colonists  of  the  West 
India  islands  was,  that  the  former 
being  considered    as    individuals 
coming  under  the   protection  of 
&e  East  India  company's  ciiarter, 
'  had  enjoyed  all  the  benefits  of  a 
free  port  for  four  or  five  years* 
Bujt  they  were  not  content  with 
that;    and  they  turned  round  t6 
government  and  said,  "  We.  wish 
ourselves  to  be  placed  on  a  foot- 
JBg  with  the  West  India  islands." 
JBut  the  situation  of  tlie  Mauritius 
^was  entirely  different  from .  that 
of  tlie  West  India  islands.    Ther^ 
tbe    slave-trade   had    long  been 
/iuapended;    but  the    islands   of 
JBourbon  and  of  France  had,  up  to 
a  comparatively  late  preriod,  car^ 


ried  on  a  considerable  traffic  tn 
slaves,  imder  different  flags;  and, 
even  now,  the  contiguity  of  the 
Sechelles  rendered  it  easy  to  in* 
troduce    slaves   into  the   isle  of 
Bourbon,  and   firom   thence  into 
the  other  islands.     There  was  a 
very  great  oversight  in  this  bill — 
because,  though  it  purported  to 
exclude   from    its   operaticm  the 
sugars  of  Indiiif  of  China,  and  of 
Bourbon,   yet  it  would  be  very 
easy  to  evade  the  intention  of  the 
legislature.     (Mr*  W,  Norton  «»- 
tifnated  that  this   ob^eeiian    had 
been    effectually   renuned,)      He 
was  glad  to  hear  this  statement ; 
for  without  a  very  strict  provision 
against  the  inctroduction  of   the 
sugars  he  had  mentioned,  the  de- 
fects would  be  most  injurious  to 
tbe  West  India  planter.    He  must 
however  say, 'that  he  could  not 
conceive    why  sugars  should  be 
sufiered  to  come  from  the  Main 
ritius  on  the  same  footing  as  sugars 
Imported  from  Barbadoes,   Gra* 
nada,  &c.  when  East  India  sugars 
generally  were  prohibited.   These 
were  points  which  called  for  the 
serious  attention  of   the  house; 
and  he  called  on  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr.  Horton)  to  0x^ 
plain  on  what  ground  it  was  that 
he  introduced  this  measure. 

Mr,  W,  Horton  said,  that  at  the 
thne:  of  the  capture  of  this  island, 
it  was  stipulated  that  it  should  be 
placed  on.  the  same  footing  with 
the  other  colonies  of  Great  Bri- 
tain; and  the  present  measure 
would  have  no  other  effect  but 
that  of  fulfilling  that  stipulation. 
The  cireumstanee*  ef  the  Mau- 
ritius being  within  the  limits  of 
the  East  India  company's  charter, 
and  therefore  rendering  the  sugar 
manufactured  there  liable  to  the 
same  rate  of  4uty  that  was  pay- 
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able  on  East  India  sugar,  was 
merely  an  accident,  of  which  he 
conceived  advantage  ought  not  to 
be  taken,  especially  when  it  was 
considered  that  those  limits  ex- 
tended to  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
As  to  the  alleged  inconsistency  of 
the  inhabitants  having  at  one  time 
claimed  freedom  of  trade,  and 
subsequently  changed  their  ground 
and  requested  relief  with  respect 
to  their  sugars,  cogent  reasons 
might  be  found  in  the  papers  for 
their  conduct.  In  consequence 
of  the  order  in  council  of  1816, 
connected  with  .several  local  cir- 
cumstances, the  inhabitants  found 
it  necessary  to  abandon  the  free 
port,  and,  as  they  had  a  right  to 
do,  to  adopt  the  alternative  which 
was  embodied  in. the  measure  now 
before  the  house.  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  mixed  up  the  remis- 
sion of  duties  with  matters  that 
were  not  connected  with  the  ques- 
tion. He  stated  that  slaves  had 
been  introduced  into  the  Mau- 
ritius, and  that  it  would  be  unjust 
to  those  who  had  opposed  the 
slave  trade  if  any  favour  were 
shown  to  men  who  supported  iL 
This  assertion  must  be  decided 
by  facts ;  and  if  the  hon.  gentle* 
man  would  look  at  the  papers,  he 
would  find  that,  for  years,  the 
trade  had  not  existed;  and  that 
even  prior  to  1821,  it  was  not  car- 
ried on  to  any  great  extent*  On 
this  subject  information  would 
perhaps  be  hereafter  given,  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  the 
house  was  now  in  possession  of. 
An  armed  ship  certainly  was  sta- 
tioned in  Sechelles-straits,  not, 
however,  for  the  prevention  of 
the  slave  trade  in  the  Mauri- 
tius, but  for  the  prevention  of 
the  general  slave  trade  which 
might  otherwise  be   carried  on. 


The  right  bon.  gentleman  then 
read  a  number  of  accounts,  to 
show  the  insignificant  quantity  of 
sugar  grown  in  the  Mauritius  with 
what  was  grown  in  difierent  West 
India  islands,  and  concluded  by 
observing,  that  it  would  be  an  act 
of  great  injustice  not  to  remove 
those  duties,  which  had  been  imr 
posed  under  an  accidental,  and,  in 
fact,  an  ideal  connexion  of  the  Mau* 
ritius  with  the  East  Indies. 

Mr,  R.  Ellis  said,  that  this  ques- 
tion had  been  settled  at  the  period 
of  the  peace  ;  and  if  some  special 
cause  were  not  assigned  for  the 
proposed  alteration,  he  conceived 
that  the  decision  which  had  then 
been  come  to  ought  to  be  abided 
by.  Formerly,  it  was  represented 
to  government  that  freedom  of 
trade  alone  could  benefit  this 
colony.  They  were  told  that 
agriculture  could  not  flourish 
there.  But  now,  a  different  course 
was  pursued,  and  those  regula<- 
tions  which  were  intended  for  Che 
benefit  of  the  West  Indies,  where 
agriculture  alone  was  pursued* 
were  to  be  extended  to  the  Mau- 
ritius. .  The  hon.  gentleman  then 
referred  to  the  papers  before  the 
house,  and  also  to  the  correspond-* 
ence  contained  in  the  reports  of 
the  African  society,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  that  the  slave 
trade  was  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  Mauritius,  and  con-» 
eluded  by  stating  that  he  would 
vote  against  the  bill, 

Mr.  Huskisson  said,  that  in  the 
last  session  it  had  been  pro* 
posed  to  reduce  the  duty  on 
Mauritius  sugar ;  but  the  answer 
of  the  West  India  interest  had  then 
been,  that  the  Mauritius  ei^oyed 
commercial  advantages  in  which 
the  West  India  islands  did  not  par- 
ticipate.  That  plea  was  now  taken 
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away;  the  restrictions  which  had 
operated  iipon  the  West  India 
islands,  and  which  did  not  affect 
the  Mauritius,  had  heen  removed ; 
and  hoth  interests  heing  now,  as 
regarded  commercial  advantage, 
on  a  footing,  a  new  ground  of 
objection  must  be  taken  to  the 
reduction  of  the  Mauritius  duty. 
Accordingly,  the  opposition  at 
present  made  to  this  reduction 
was  of  a  different  description :  it 
was  alleged  that  the  colony  of  the 
Mauritius,  contrary  to  the  law  of 
Great  Britain,  had  carried  on,  and 
did  still  carry  on,  more  or  less,  an 
illicit  commerce  in  slaves.  But 
this  allegation  —  as  it  applied  to 
any  trade  existing — was  not  sup- 
ported by  fact.  Prior  to  the  year 
1820,  some  smuggling  of  slaves 
had  taken  place;  but,  according 
to  the  best  evidence  before  the 
house,  that  practice  continued  no 
longer.  Then  the  Mauritius  must 
be  judged,  not  according  to  what 
It  had  been,  but  according  to  what 
it  was.  If  it  was  to  be  laid  down 
as  a  general  principle  that  every 
colony  possessing  slaves,  and  not 
entirely  adapting  itself  to  the 
wishes  of  parliament  with  respect 
to  them,  was  to  be  visited  with  a 
heavier  tax,  let  that  )>rinciple  be 
sustained  and  applied  universally. 
He  decidedly  supported  the  pre- 
sent measure,  and  thought  that 
the  West  India  interest  was  wrong 
in  opposing  it.  The  small  quan- 
tity of  sugar  which  came  from  the 
Mauritius --say  12,000  hogsheads 
a-year^— would  make  little  differ- 
ence to  the  West  India  produce ; 
and  even  if  it  did  not  come  direct 
into  this  country,  its  operation 
in  the  West  Indies  would  be  the 
same,  for  it  must  of  necessity  be 
sold  somewhere,  and  would  in  fact 
go  to  to  meet  their  surplus  supply 


(and  reduce  its  price)  in  the  general 
market  of  Europe.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  sat  down  by  assuring 
those  gentlemen  who  opposed  the 
bill,  that  this  must  be  the  case  so 
long  as  the  West  Indies  produced 
more  sugar  than  could  be  con- 
sumed in  Great  Britain;  and  as 
soon  as  our  consumption  began  to 
be  at  all  equal  to  the  supply,  this 
fact  the  West  India  merchants 
might  be  sure  of — they  would 
hold  their  present  monopoly  no 
longer. 

Mr.  Bright  said,  that  there  was 
one  fact  w£ach  proved  that  a  slave 
importation  must  be  going  on  in 
the  Mauritius.  The  colony  since 
its  capture,  from  being  commer- 
cial, had  become  altogether  agri- 
cultural. Within  the  last  few 
years,  its  production  of  sugar  had 
increased  from  4,000  hogsheads 
to  12,000.  Now  he  shoidd  like 
to  ask  how  that  increase  was  pos- 
sible, unless  slaves,  and  in  large 
numbers,  had  been  imported  ? 

Sir  R.  Farquhar  said,  that  the 
house  would  excuse  him  from 
pressing  himself  at  that  moment 
upon  its  notice,  as  he  naturally  felt 
a  strong  interest  for  a  colony 
which  he  had  himself  so  long  ad- 
ministered. In  1810,  he  was  pre- 
sent at  the  conquest  of  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon,  to  which  he  was  accom- 
panied by  that  meritorious  officer. 
Captain  Willoughby,  who  had  dis- 
tributed to  the  inhabitants  procla- 
mations which  promised  to  them 
not  only  the  advantages  they  en- 
joyed under  France,  but  the  pre- 
eminent advantages  of  the  British 
colonies.  The  promises  held  out 
to  them  were  free  trade  and  the 
fullest  protection  to  the  produce 
of  the  island  in  the  mother  conn* 
try.  But  how  had-  those  pro- 
mises been  fulfilled?  They  had 
^  T       lost 
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lott  the  extentiv^  trade  they  for- 
merly possessed,  andtbeir  prodnde 
Met    with   nb    proteetion.      The 
order  of  council  issued  inr  the  year 
1816,  giving  to  tho|e  colonies  a 
free  trade,  was  a^onponied  with 
so  many  restrictions^  thai,  coupled 
with  the  prohibitions  which .  were 
placed  on  it  in  the  ports  of  Franee, 
k  was    a   perfect    mdlity*     The 
fluctuations  which  followed  there* 
from  destroyed  all  the  conlidence 
of  the  merchants;  and  the  inhabit 
tanis,  being  thus  deprived  of  the 
benefits  of  free  trade^  naturally 
became  agriculturists ;  and*  owing 
to  the  hurricanes,  which  destroyed 
the  other  plantations  of  the  coun-> 
try,  cultivators  of  sugar.  Bourbon, 
being  separated  from  the  Mauris 
tius,  enjoyed  all  herisncient  ad- 
vantages, and  the  contrast  of  such 
prosperity  with  tfae'l  depression  of 
the  Mauritius  naturally  tended  to 
€±c\te  discontent  and  alienate  the 
aifections  of  the  people  of  that 
country.       The    Mauritins    now 
btood  in  the  anomalohs  situation 
of  being  a  sacrifice  to-  European 
and  Indian  policy,  whilst,  on  the 
ground    of  interest,  expediency, 
and  justice,  •  it  ought,  to  enjoy  all 
die.  advantages  of  the  'British  su-» 
gar  colonies.     He.  contended,  that 
no. slave-trade  exists  at  present 
in  the   Mauritius^  and   thiit  itbe 
abrve^tcade  which  had  prevailed 
there  some  ibur  or  fivv  years  ago 
bad  been  earned  on  by  some  rene4 
fidoea,'   who  hi^l    Inred  by  pri- 
vateering daring  the*  war,  and  not 
by  the  respectable  inhabitants  of 
ibe  colony.     He  stiowed,  by  re- 
ference  to  different  abstracts  of 
the  slave  population,  that  it  had 
not  increased  dusihg  the  oanqueat 
of  the  island,  and  inferred,  froiia 
afl  these  reasons,  that  there  was 
no  ground,  save  that  of.  str  so/e, 


ne  juhed,  for  oy^iaaing  the  propoM 
sition  now  suggested  in  laveur  of 
the  trade  of  the  Mauritiusi  '  :  / 
Mr.  B,  Gordon  would  kaprno 
objection  to  vote  for  the  bill,  if  it 
were  postponed  till  the  year  iai»8» 
in  order  that  it  might  be  'seen  iti 
the  interim  how  far  it  would,  aifect 
West  Indian  interests. 

Mr,  Piummer  moved,  as  an 
amendment,  that  the  bill  'be  read 
this  day  six  months. 

Mr.  Hume  trusted  that  the 
house,  now  that  it  was  only  domg 
an  act  of  justice  to  the  Mauritiusi 
would  also  take  into  -  its  conain 
deration  the  state-  of  the  West  In^ 
dia  colonies. 

ilfr.  fF.  JSmith  said,  that  hia 
conviction  was,  that  until  the  Weal 
Indies  rendered  tbeiv  population 
independent  of,  foreign  jmp6rt  for 
subsistence, .  they  would  not  M 
in  .  that  sidiatioa  ,  in  •  which  'they 
ought  to  flCand.  As  to  the  preiBenft 
bill,  he  was  rather  disposed  -  to 
6vour  it,  from  a  desire  to  try!  the 
effect  of  thie  encouragement  of 
such  a  measute  in  an  island 'aitu« 
ated  like  that  which  was  the  objedt 
ofit.  .1 

Mr.  Tffant  supported  the  bill^ 
and  the  hoiise  diyiddd.  Fori  dm 
bill,  S7 ;  against  it  '14:  majch 
ityj  23.— Adjourned^.     '     ■: 

House  of  Lordsi  June  6. — The 
JEael  <^  Liverpool  moVed  the  ordet 
of  the  ^y  for  committing i  the 
Canada  corn  bilL  .  . '.    .  « 

'  Loird  King  .would  tote  for  this 
bill  going  .into  the  coknmittee,.ort 
the  ground  diat  he  hoped  it  would 
be  the  forerunner  of  a  hettev  next 
year.  He  thought  that  there  Was 
some  good  seed  sown .  in*  the 
cabinet,  which  would,  perhdpai 
sipriog  well  up  in  dOe  tiDfe^.  JBlkt 
there  were  some  rank  Irish  Weed^i 
some  no  less  iiatik.Seot<;h»»aodi.be 
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war  afraid  notft  few  rank  Engliah 
treedsy  constantly   flinging   up, 
which  might  choke  the  seed,  and 
diM^jpoint  the  harvest.     Situated 
as  th^  iabiaet  was,  he  wondered 
how  this  bill  wto  brought  in,  and 
doubted  whether    some    persons 
g&ve  a  sincere  vote  for  it.    Mi- 
nisters    must     doubtless     have 
great  difficulty   in  keeping   their 
boded  friends   in   order  on  the 
present  occasion.     They  paid,  it 
was  true,  much  deference  to  the 
ocmsul  over  the  way  (Lord  Liver- 
pool), but  they  felt  that  a  more 
perfect    obedience    was    doe    to 
bfifcsar^-^to  the  great  dictator  on 
the   woolsack.      If,   however,   he 
were  prime  minister,   he    would 
lower  their  tone— by  putting  the 
laws  among  them — by  asking  them 
why  their  rents  shoidd  always  be 
high?  He  would  speak  the  plaia 
truth  to  them,  and  tell  them  that 
the  interests  of  aU  the  other  classes 
of  society  were  not  to  be  sacrificed 
to  theirs.  He  was  yesterday  reading 
a  boofc-*-a  very  good  book,  written 
by  a  divine— in  which  it  was  stated 
that  hell  was  paved  with  good  in- 
tentions.    He  supposed  the  trea- 
sury was  also  paved  with  good 
intentions,  though,  like  those  of 
the  other  place,  diey  were  very 
slow  in  coming  to  perfettioii.   For 
iniBtance,  the  present  corn-bill  had 
been    passed   many    years    ago, 
when  we  were  said  to  be  in  a  trans* 
ition  from   war  to  peace.      Th6 
transition,    however,    had'  lasted 
long,  and  17,000,000/.  of  taxes 
had  been  reduced  without  any  aU 
teration  in  7he  com  laws. 

The  bill  was  then  commitfed. 

The  Earl  of  Lmudirdale  made 
a  iew  observations  oh  the  first 
lAause  of  the  bill,  which  he  consi- 
d^ed  hastily  and  inaccurately 
^wn  up,  but  did  not  oppose  it. 


The  Earl^/MahwslmrfiiMmii 
that  the  clause  be  omitted. 

The  Eari  of  Liverpool  cookL 
not  allow  the  motion  to  go  to  a 
vote:  withoul  staiting  the  grounds 
on  which  he  supported  the  «la«8& 
The  subject  was  one  of  d»  most 
importhnt, '  in.  *his  opinion,  ^^aoh 
could  be  discussed  in  that  house. 
He  woirld  not,  at  present,  say  one 
word  on  the  general  question  of 
a  free  eom  trade ;  but  eveik  those 
who  most  strenuously  argued  ths 
expediency  of  such  a.  sysf«D» 
never  laia  it  down  wkheut  re- 
serving some  protection  for  the 
agriculturists.  He  oootended, 
however,  that  «  liberal  system 
was  attended  with  no  danger 
whatever  from  Amenea;  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  were  a 
sufficient  security  against  that. 
The  danger)  if  any  there  was  (and 
he  did  not  here  say  that  there  was 
or  was  not  any),'  arose  from  the 
European  markefL  No  danger 
could  possibly  arise  from  the 
states  of  America  generally^- and 
particularly  from  our  own  Ameri- 
can colonies.  The  real  iqoestioa 
was,  the  gobd  or  evil  which  migfat 
result  from  this  measure  20  yeaiv 
hence.  The  average  lasfiortatMi 
from  Canada  was  16,000  quartan 
annually;  the  largest  quantity 
that  had  been  impoiled 
thenoe  in  any  one  yeiuv 
47,000  quarters:  if  this  biili 
to  pass,  manly  years  must  ellipse 
before  100,000  quartets  coidd  be 

Sx>rted.  rJt  had  vaH<xiis  diffi* 
ties  to  contend  with ;  the  duty 
was  6s^  and  the  insurance  asd 
freight  w^ce  ISs.  6di,  besides 
irhich^  the  trade  was  shut  up  for 
six  months  in  the  year,  and  con* 
fined  exclusively  to  Brttish  ahipsk 
So  far  from*  being  injurioos  in  its 
oonsequences   to    agricukm^  he 
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would  be  beneficiftl  to  it,  aod' 
therefore  it  was  noat  extraordi- 
nary to  him  that  aay  prejudice 
ahould  exiat  against  it  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  any  nobk 
lord  reflected  on  the  immenae 
importance  of  Canada  to  this 
country?  The  mercantile  navi- 
gation of  this  coftntry  amotmled 
lo  1,700»000  tons,  and  of  tliat, 
between  a  fourth  and  fifth  was 
employed  by  Canada ;  in  addition 
to  which  our  tKade  with  that  couih 
try  was  one  of  the  main  props  of 
•ur  nliyy,  for  from  it  were  taken 
all  the  best  and  hardiest  of  our 
aeamea.  But  by  a  narrow  and 
eontracted  policy  towarda  Canada 
(it  was  a  di&rent  thing  with 
respect  to  the  Baltic),  their  lerd- 
ehips  would  throw  all  that  navi<« 
gation  into  the  United  States. 
Canada  was  not  poor ;  she  pros- 
pered, she  throve ;  and  he  trusted 
she  would  continue  to  prosper  and 
thrive,  but  he  wanted  to  make  her 
ftel  that  she  prospered  and  throve 
by  her  connexion  with  Great 
Britain ;  and  at  the  same  time,  he 
wished  to  make  their  lordsh^ 
feel  the  importance  of  not  throw- 
ing away  ti^  advantages  whieh  she 
a&rded  to  this  country.  The 
.noble  earl,  aft^r  replying  to  some 
#f  the  objections  of  the  noble  lord 
who  had  spoken  last,  said  he  was 
satisfied  to  alter  the  duration  <rf* 
the  clause  to  three,  yasra,  whidi 
would  afford  them  an  opportunity 
of  judging  of  the  objections  to  it; 
£>r  be  confessed  that  nothing  could 
cause  bhn  more  severe  disappoints 
ment  than  their  ye^eotion.  ofthis 
measure.  He. objected  to  its 
being  limited  to  one  year,  although 
he  hopedjtb^fc  all  the  com  laira 
would  Hodeigo  r^visioniiexi  yeat ; 
but  this,  he  contended,  oiight  to 


be  takab  separately  ftiom  the 
others,  for  Canada  stood  on  di»* 
tinct  grounds.  Let  the  general 
corn  laws  be  taken  upon  their 
own  merits  ;  but  this  measure,  he 
was  satisfied,  was  right  and  ex» 
pedient. 

The  Earl  ofLauderdaU  argued 
against  the  clause.  * 

Lord  Daere  objected  to  the 
dause  —  first,  in  the  absence  of 
sufficient  information ;  and  next, 
to  the  ground  of  such  information 
as  he  bad  reeeived.  He  contended 
that  in  enacting  this  clause,  they 
were  legislating  not  for  Canada, 
but  for  the  United  States ;  for  the 
United  States  would  have  no  diA 
ficuky  in  smuggling  their  com 
into  Canada  along  the  lakes.  The 
house  was  therefore  enacting  that 
the  whole  produce  of  the  United' 
States  might  be  imported,  at  an 
iiiade<|uate  duty,  into  this  country 
for  three  years  to  come.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  their  lordships 
would  pause  before  they  passed 
a  measure  that  might  be  followed 
by  the  destruction  of  agriculture. 

Earl  Bathurst  combated  the 
objection  t$  the  clause  foonded 
on  insufficient  information.  They 
eottld  not  gnkind  any  jqst  cako* 
Jations  on  the  present  price  of 
wheat  in  Canada,  because  if  the 
ports  were  thrown  open  it  would 
immediately  advance;  hot  three 
years'  experience  wouM  enable 
them  to  form  the  best  judgmenl 
upon  the  subject.  He  denied 
that  tJiere  was  a  great  facility  for 
smuggling  from  the  United  States 
into  Canida ;  the  Canadiana  knew 
it  waa  their  interest  to  oppose  itt 
and  they  did  ao  eflbetually. 

Lord  MaimedntrymihAnm  hia 
.motion  for  the  omiasion  of  the 
.danae. 

The  Bifrl  af  Lawd^dtU  ttm 
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moved  that  the  certificate,  whidi 
was  required  by  the  bill  as  to  the 
corn  being  the  produce  of  Canada, 
aliould  be  given  by  the  grower 
and  owner  of  the  grain,  instead  of 
the  shipper. 

The  other  clauses  were  then 
agreed  to  without  objection. — Ad- 
journed. 

Hou^e  of  Commons,  June  C— 
Mr,  Calcrajl  moved  the  order  of 
the  day  for  the  second  reading  of 
St.  Clave  (Hart-street)  tithe-bill. 
I'he  hon.  member  observed,  that 
it  was  a  bill  to  settle  the  disputes, 
which  had  so  frequently  occurred 
in  the  parish,  with  respect  to  the 
amount  of  the  tithe.  When  the 
present  incumbent  came  to  the 
living,  the  tithes  did  not  exceed 
%SOL  They  had  since  been  gr»- 
dually  raised  until  they  amounted 
to  the  enormous  sum  of  2,2001. 
By  the  present  bill  it  now  pro- 
posed to  settle  a  fixed  sum  of 
1,820/.  a-year  on  the  incumbent 
now  in  possession,  and  with  such 
provision  he  was  satisfied.  The 
patrons  and  parishioners  were 
satisfied;  but  a  difference  had 
arisen  as -to  what  shpuld  be  the 
aum  to  be  paid  to  the  future  in- 
cumbent. The  parishioners  agreed 
to  give  him  1,200/.  a-year,  bat 
the  bishop  of  London  wished  to 
have  it  fixed  at  1,350/.  Now, 
when  it  was  considered  that  the 

Esrish  consisted  of  only  175  dwel- 
ng  houses,  and  that,  the  chief 
duty  was  performed  by  a  curate 
at  a  salary  of  100/.,  be  tfaooght 
1,200/.  a-year  a  very  liberal  al- 
lowance. However,  if  the  bill 
were  allowed  to  go  to  a  com- 
mittee, he  thought  that  some 
satisfactory  arrangement  might  be 
made,  on  tliat  subjest.  The  hon. 
member  then  wenc  on  to  contend 
at  some  length  that  the  aam  of 


t«.  M.  in  the  pound 
too  great  to  be  demanded  for 
tithe,  and  particularly  objected  to 
it  on  the  ground  that  the  decree 
under  which  it  was  claimed  had 
never  been  enrolled,  and  therefore 
was  not  vidid  in  law. 

Dr.  PhiUmore  objected  to  the 
bill,  on  the  ground  that  under  the 
name  of  a  private  bill  it  was  a 
direct  spoliation  of  private  pro- 
perty. The  decree  under  which 
this  tithe  wascUiimed  had,  he  con- 
tended, been  enrolled  and  acted 
upon  in  many  instances,  and  was 
binding,  as  it  was  meant  to  be,  on 
all  diose  parishes  to  which  it  stated 
itself  to  apply.  He  moved  aa  an 
amendment  that  the  bill  be  rejected. 

Mr.  Denman  supported  the  bill, 
and  contended  at  considerable 
length  that  the  decree  of  Henry 
VII  I.had  never  been  enrolled— that 
in  the  commissions  and  arbitrations 
under  Edward  VI.  and  James  and 
Charles  II.  for  regulating  the  tithe 
in  several  parishes  in  London,  the 
decree  was  not  even  mentioned, 
which  it  undoubtedly  would  have 
been  if  it  were  considered  to  be  in 
force  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Onslow  opposed 
the  bill,  beoiuse  it  interfered  with 
the  vested  interests  of  the  ehureh. 

Mr.  Baring  supported  the  bill, 
because  it  did  not  interfere  with 
vested  rigbu,  and  because  it  waa 
calculated  to  put  an  end  to  all 
discussions  between  the  incum* 
bent  of  the  parish  and  his  parish- 
ioners. 

Mr*  fFynn  supported  the  amend* 
ment,  contending  that  if  die  house 
interfered  on  this  occasion  between 
the  clergyman  and  his  parishioners, 
it  would  be  called  upon  to  interfere 
iu  all  future  caaes  where  a  clergy- 
man and  his  flock  quarreUed  abont 
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Mr.  Courtenay  contended  at 
■omc  length,  that  the  decree  men* 
tioned  in  the  act  of  the  37th  of 
Henry  VIII.  had  been  enrolled, 
and  that  in  consequence  the  house 
would,  in  passing  the  bill,  be  in- 
terfering most  unwarrantably  with 
the  disposal  of  the  property  of  the 
church. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  approved  of  the 
bill,  as  well  as  the  arrangement 
which  the  parish  had  at  all  times 
evinced  a  readiness  to  make ;  and 
when  they  considered  that  the  in- 
cumbent was  getting  from  1,800/. 
to  2,000/.  a  year  for  what  was  not 
previously  more  than  500/.,  surely 
the  church  at  least  ought  to  be 
satisfied.  He  deplored  this  con- 
nexion between  pecuniary  affairs 
and  the  duties  of  the  clergy,  and 
thought  that  the  stability  of  the 
church  was  more  endangered  by 
such  contests,  than  by  any  thing 
else  to  which  it  could  be  exposed. 

Mr,  Peel  thought  that  as  the 
matter  involved  a  grave  considera- 
tion of  law,  it  ought  to  be  lefl  to 
the  court  of  king*s-bench  to  decide, 
instead  of  being  considered  in  par- 
liament, where  it  might  introduce 
a  most  dangerous  precedent  of 
interference  in  private  property. 
The  arrangement  proposed  by  the 
parish  might  be  liberal ;  but  as  it 
Was  permanently  to  aflfect  the  pro- 
perty of  the  church,  the  consent 
of  the  bishop  of  London  ought  at 
least  to  be  obtained  for  the  com- 
promise. As  it  now  stood,  the 
consent  of  one  party  alone  had 
been  had,  for  the  rector  had  with- 
drawn his  consent  on  finding  the 
bishop's  withheld.  He  thought 
when  the  parish  agreed  to  give  the 
allowance  of  1,800/.  a- year,  it  was 
a  strong  admission  of  the  other 
party's  kgal  right.  At  all  events, 
he  thonght  the  subject  had  better 


be  considered  in^'the  court  of  king's 
bench  than  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, unless  they  meant  to  set  a 
l>ad  precedent,  which  woiild  apply 
as  well  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  s 
toll  in  Covent-garden  as  to  the 
party  in  this  case.  The  parties 
might  arrange  a  bill  next  session 
better  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

Mr,  Alderman  Wood  denied  that 
the  parishioners  believed  the  law 
to  be  against  them ;  but  they  pre- 
ferred an  amicable  adjustment  to 
this  continuance  of  litigation.  And 
those  who  were  interested  in  church 
property  ought  to  recollect  that  this 
was  not  like  a  parish  in  the  environs 
of  the  metropolis,  which  might  in- 
crease in  value,  but  was  one  where 
the  tithes  must  decline,  and  parti- 
cularly if  the  St.  Catherine's  dock 
were  constructed,  which  would  ne- 
cessarily diminish  the  number  of 
houses. 

Mr.  Alderman  Bridges  sup- 
ported the  bill. 

Mr,  Calcraft  begged  the  house 
to  recollect,  that  the  whole  busi- 
ness for  which  the  parish  was  wil- 
ling to  pay  1,800/.  a-year  was 
performed  by  one  curate  forlOO/. ; 
that  it  was  the  cause  of  parish  dis- 
putes, which  (and  he  was  sorry  for 
it)  had  kept  the  parishioners  from 
attendance  at  the  church,  and  this 
bill  would  heal  them  all. 

Sir  John  Nicholl  said,  that 
though  the  parish  offered  to  pay 
the  present  individual  1,800/.  a- 
year,  they  provided  that  his  suc- 
cessor should  have  only  1,200/. 

The  house  divided  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill,  when  the  num- 
bers were— For  it,  55 ;  against  it, 
36;  majority,  19. 

Mr,  Hume  had  a  petition  to 
present  which  was  of  some  im- 
portance. It  related  to  the  practice 
of  the  burning  of  Hindoo  Vndows 
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in  India— a  jpractice  which  he  de^ 
precated  as  a  violation  of  the  prin* 
ciple^  of  reason  and  humanity,  and 
which  he  was  of  opinion  was  not 
consonant  with  the  proper  inter* 
pretation  of  the  Hindoo  laws )  and 
this  opinion  he  derived  from  the 
&ctt  that  not  one  in  a  hundred 
Hindoo  widows  adopted  it,  and 
that  it  was  much  less  practised  in 
those  parts  of  India  where   the 
Hindoo  religion  was  most  scrupu- 
lously preserved  hy  the  natives^ 
than  in  those  presidencies  where 
there  was  a  greater  laxity  of  pte^ 
judice.     He  thought  it  the  duty 
of  the  government  to  put  it  down, 
and  might  be  abolished  without 
*  the  least  danger,  or  incurring  the 
least  risk  in  the  Indian  empire. 
The  petition  was  from  the  parish 
of  Crall,  in  Scotland. 

Mr,  F.  Buxton  stated  at  some 
length  the  reasons  which  had  pre- 
vented him  fVom    bringing    this 
question  In  a  more  definite  shape 
before  the.  house.     He  had  been 
restrained  chiefly  by  the  political 
affairs  of  India,  the  Burmese  war, 
and  the  topics  both  of  a  civil  and 
military  character  which  had  been 
agitated  on  that  continent  within 
the  last  two  years.  As  the  peculiar 
interest  and  feelings  to  which  these 
topics  had  given  rise  had  chieily 
passed  away,  he  proposed  in  the 
first  week  of  the  next  session  to 
bring  the  question  dire«:tly  before 
the  house.      He  remarked,  that 
from  the  returns  already  made  in 
five  yearS)  there  had  been  in  the 
province  of  Bengal  alone,  3,400 
females  burnt  Od  the  ftmeral  piles 
of  their    husbands.       The    real 
amount,  in  all  probability,  went 
fiir  beyond  the  official    returns. 
Gentlemen    conversant  with    the 
affairs  of  India  had  assured  him 
that  the  real  niunben  wotild  be 


{&one    lllbe    10,000    than    ^,000| 
and  this,  the  house  would  observe, 
in  the  province  of  Bengal  aloiie« 
He  really  feared  that  the  ccmduet 
of  government  had  unintentionally 
promoted  this   wickedness.      To  i 
say  the  least,  the  native  were  not 
made  acquaimed  with  the  feelings 
of  the  British  legislature  by  any 
declared    disi^robation    of   the 
practice.    The  police  of  the  Indian 
government  were  required  to  afr* 
tend  the  burnings,  but  they  «^ere 
directed  not  to  interfere  to  prevent 
them.     This  was  construed  into  a 
silent  acquiescence  of  theae  abom^^ 
nations*  Now,  what  rendered  theae 
facts  the  more  melancholy  was^ 
that  the  practice  itself  was  not 
absolutely  required  by  the  Hindoo 
religion.     Many  of  their  pundits 
had  written  expressly  against  it« 
Menu,  their  greatest  law  authority^ 
merely  said,  that  the  widow  must 
be  prepared  to  practise  austerities, 
— to  live  chaste,  retired,  and  ab" 
stemiously,  or  else  she  ought  to 
ascend  the  funeral  pile  of  her  hua- 
band*     A  native  audior  had  de- 
scribed the  descent  of  Albuquerque 
on  the  territory  of  Goa,  and  added^ 
that  his  Countrymen  said   much 
good  of  him,   because  he  put  a 
stop  to  the  burnings.     Some  of 
the  most  iK:tive  and  intelligent  of 
the  local  magistrates  and  judtfea 
had  recorded  their  opinions  dial 
the  practice  might  be  pat  a  stop  to 
by  the  mere  will  of  the  Bsitiak 
government,  and  that  the  natives 
would  be  highly  gratified  with  the 
change.    Among  others,  he  men* 
tioned  with  particular  respect  the 
conduct  and  opinions  of  Mr.  Lush- 
ington,  brother  to  his  honourable 
atdi  learned  friend  near  him,  who 
had,  as  fiur  as  his  personal  power 
and  influence  would  reach,  eo- 
£M«ed  the  absohite  aappresaion  of 
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die  practice.  He  ntentsoned  8e«- 
veral  instances  in.  which  die  sacri- 
fices had  been  prevented  by  the 
determined  interference  of  the  local 
authorities,  which  had  given  great 
satiefisM^on  to  the  native  popula- 
tion. 

Air.  TVanl  said,  that  having  had 
oonttidecable  experience  in  this 
natter,  from  a  long  residence  'm 
Indta>  he  could  not  refrain  from 
gtvmg  some  expression  to  his 
sentiments  on  this  occasion.  He 
observed  that,  as  the  south  was 
more,  remarkable  than  the  north 
of  Hindostan,  so  Bengal,  perhaps, 
exhibited  a  greater  number  of 
these  sacrifices  than  any  other 
province  of  India*  It  was,  in  fsct, 
the  chief  seat  of  Hindoo  super- 
stition. Why  it  was  so,  he  did 
not  pretend  to  determine.  But 
upon  one  point  his  mind  was  made 
up-*tbat  it  would  be  highly  dan- 
gerous and  improper  for  the  Bri- 
tish government  to  interfere  with 
a  vi<dent  hand  in  any  thing  which 
concerned  the  religious  rites  of  the 
Hindoos.  He  had  himself  known 
a  native  of  that  country^  the  most 
enlightened  man  of  all  the  Asia- 
ties  whom  he  had  met  with.  This 
person  saw  enough  of  die  supe- 
riority of  European  education  to 
make  him  resolve  to  have  his  chil- 
dren, brought  up  in  thes^  schools* 
In  a  conversation  which  he  had 
vtkh  this  person  upon  the  atrocity 
of  these  burnings,  that  Jiian»  !clerer 
as  he  was,  and  so  well  inclined  to 
Europeans,  and  theii  mannera,  jus^ 
tified  the  practice,  and  said,  "  that 
is  a  poiiit  of  our  religion,  and  your 
government  must  not  interfere 
with  it."  Upon  which  he  made 
up  his  mind  immediately  tliat  the 
British  govertuonent  epukl  not  pro- 
perly put  down  the  practice  by  the 
strong  arm  of  autlioriCy*    If  diey 


were  to  do  so,  it  was  plain  thai 
this  individual  woidd  have  quitted 
all  his  inclinations  towards  the 
manners,  religion,  and  education 
of  the  English,  to  defend  the  rites 
of  his  own  religion. 

Mr.  Wynn  was  afraid  tiiat  thf 
steps  which  had  been  taken  to  put 
down  the  practice  had  tended  to 
its  increase.  Doubtless  it  was  the 
duty  of  government  to  do  all  in  its 
power,  which  could  be  done  with 
safety,  to  do  away  with  it,  or  to 
lessen  the  instances.  But  he  was 
convinced  that  the  British  parlia- 
ment could  do  nothing  in  it  with 
any  propriety.  No  general  mea* 
sure  could  be  adopted  which  would  - 
not  imply  the  most  alarming  dan*  ^ 
ger.  It  was  not  a  subject  for 
British  legislation.  They  could 
not  make  laws  for  so  vast  a  conti^ 
nent  as  they  might  for  a  limited 
territory,  inhabited  by  people  of  ^ 
one  religion  and  one  common  sen-^ 
timent.  They  were  to  consider 
the  varieties  of  population  and 
feelings,  and  othtsr  cireumstanoei 
which  must  belong  to  a  counti^ 
measuring  2,000  miles  from  nordk 
to  south,  and  the  same  from^aat 
to  west.  The  task  of  suppressing 
the  practice  mu^t  be  left  to  ths 
discretion  and  firmness  of  ^ 
local  authorities,  and  the  directions 
which  they  would  receive  on  that 
head  from  the  board  of  directors*  < 

Sir  C.  Forhea  said  thai  it  walk 
continually  to  be  lamented  tliat 
the  British  government 'had  not^ 
at  an  early  stage  of  the  cdnqu^st^ 
peremptorily  abolished  the  pcac* 
tice.  When  Lord  Wettesley  wds 
in  India,  SO  years  ago,;,  he  migfati 
with  one  stroke  of  lus  pen,  had  he 
not  been  restrained,  ha.ve  put'  Mr 
end  to  it*  He  highly  applanded 
the  government  of  tbait  great  nun 
in  India,  which  was  n^auy  as  fum 
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£tit  in  mildness,  wisdom^  and 
fifmness,  as  coold  be  expected 
from  the  known  and  general  de- 
fects of  our  common  nature.  But 
that  nobleman  had  shown  his 
power  by  the  peremptory  sup- 
pression of  infanticide,  which  was 
as  stoutly  defended  on  the  score 
of  superstition  as  this  horrid  prac- 
tice of  burning  widows.  The  case 
had  materially  altered  since  then. 
The  natives  would  have  received 
with  gladness  so  salutary  a  proof 
of  the  firmness  of  the  British 
government.  Since  then  their  reli- 
gious jealoii^sies  had  been  awak- 
ened. A  formidable  chnrch  es- 
tablishment had  been  founded 
amongst  them.  Shoals  of  mis- 
sionaries had  been  allowed  to  go 
in  among  them,  and  their  feelings 
had  taken  a  posture  of  hostility 
whidi  before  they  would  not  have 
experienced.  Still  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  British  govem- 
'  ment  would  do  well  to  compel  the 
directors,  and  through  them  the 
local  authorities,  to  interfere.  It 
was  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
love  of  life  was  less  in  the  bosom 
of  a  Hindoo  woman  than  in  any 
Other  person.  The  sacrifices  were 
not  voluntary.  In  every  case  they 
were  the  effect  of  persuasions  from 
the  Brahmins  and  the  relatives  o£ 
the  women.  The  miserable  vic- 
tims would  be  happy  to  take  refuge 
from  these  cruel  suggestions  under 
ft  law  of  the  British  legislature, 
making  it  murder  for  any  one  to 
aid  or  abet  these  sacrifices.  Until 
•omething  of  this  kind  were  done, 
it  would  be  in  vain  to  expect  from 
A^  local  authorities  any  efficient 
meana  for  suppressing  the  abomi- 
u^le  cites. 

'  Sir  Hyde  East  was  convinced 
not  only  of  tlie  impolicy  and  harsh- 
I  of  this  kgitlature  interfering, 


but  also  that  the  aacrificet  then'' 
selves  were  considerably  increased 
by  the  repeated  discussions  which 
were  agitated  in  parliament  upon 
the  subjiect. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  said,  that  so  far 
from  being  convinced  by  those 
gentlemen  who  affected  experi- 
ence in  India  affairs,  that  parlia- 
ment ought  not  to  interfere,  he 
felt  convinced  that  nodiing  efiec- 
tual  would  be  done  in  quashing 
this  abominable  and  bloody  idol- 
atry by  the  local  authorities  until 
they  were  denounced  by  law. 

Mr.  Humef  on  moving  for  the 
printing  of  the  petition,  said  that 
the  hope  of  effecting  the  extir- 
pation of  these  cruel  rites  by  the 
mere  disposition  of  the  •  court  of 
directors,  and  their  instructions  to 
the  local  authorities,  might  be 
judged  of  from  this  fact*-*that 
from  1787  down  to  the  end  of 
1820,  there  was  not  one  letter — 
not  one  line— not  even  a  wo^rd  of 
disapprobation  expressed  by  the 
directors  to  those  authorities.  The 
first  movement  of  the  kind  took 
place  in  consequence  of  the  motion 
of  his  hon.  friend  the  member  for 
Weymouth.  He  was  convinced 
that  the  business  must  be  effected  ' 
by  a  committee  of  that  house.  No 
half  measures  would  do  here.  All 
that  the  government  and  the  court 
of  directors  had  hitherto  done, 
had  only  had  the  effect  of  legal- 
izing the  murders  in  the  eyes  of 
the  natives.  They  ought  £rst  to 
inquire  in  a  committee  as  to  the 
safest  and  most  efHcacious  means 
of  suppressing  them  ;  and  then  to 
adopt  a  law  for. the  peremptory 
enforcement  of  those  means. 

Sir  L  Cqfin  said  that  the  rea- 
diest way  to  lose  India  would  be 
to  interfere  with  the  superstitions 
.of  thepec^le. 
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Sir  Hyde  EaMt  applauded  the 
local  authorities  for  Uieir  success- 
ful efforts  in  reducing  the  number 
of  sacrifices* 

Mr.  jP»  Buxton  was  obliged  to 
the  hon.  member  who  spoke  last 
for  doing  away  in  his  second 
apeech  with  the  charge  whidi  he 
luid  made  against  him  in  his  first. 
He  had  first  charged  him  with 
increasing  the  number  of  Suttees 
by  raising  discussions  in  the  house; 
•in  the  second  speech,  so  far  from 
their  having  increased  at  all,  their 
numbers  were  said  to  have  de- 
clined considerably. 

Mr.  Money  said,  that  it  was  in 
the  power  of  the  government  to 
suppress  tlie  practice  without  of- 
fending the  native  population.  He 
.referred  tlie  house  to  several  in- 
stances in  the  reports,  wherein 
local  magistrates,  jfaithfolly  intent 
upon  the  discharge  of  their  duty, 
had,  by  mere  persuasion,  prevent- 
ed the  burnings.  Whatever  might 
be  said,  the  Hindoo  was  attached 
by  the  love  of  existence  like  other 
matures.  In  one  province  it  had 
lieen  prohibited,  and  the  natives 
rested  satisfied;  nor  were  they 
known  in  a  single  instance  to  have 
aought  an  opportunity  of  eluding 
that  regulation,  though  they  had 
only  to  cross  a  river  and  enter'  the 
Mahratta  territory,  where  they 
would  be  entirely  free  fronrit,  and 
at  full  liberty  to  effect  the  cruel 
sacrifices. 

•    The  petition  was  then  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

The  Mauritius  trade  bill  went 
through  a  committee. 

The  colonial  intercourse  bill 
was  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland's  an- 
nuity bill  went  through  a  com- 
mittee. 

House  qf  Lofd$,  Jtme  l.^Tht 


Earl  of  Liverpool  rose  to  move 
the  second  reaidiiiff  of  the  law  of 
merchants  bill.  In  the  first  place, 
he  wished  to  call  their  lordships' 
attention  to  a  petition  in  favour  of 
the  alteration  in  the  bw  now  pro- 
posed to  be  made,  which  he  some 
time  ago  had  the  honour  of  laying 
on  the  table.  That  petition  was  - 
signed  by  almost  all  the  respect- 
able merchants  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don—by men  engaged  in  every 
branch  of  commerce.  It  was 
signed  by  general  merchants.  East 
India  merchants,  West  India  mer- 
chants, North  and  South  American 
merchants,  those  who  traded  to 
the  north  of  Europe,  S|)ain,  Por- 
tugal, and  the  Levant— in  short, 
by  persons  who  represented  every 
kind  of  commercial  ihterest ;  so 
that  there  never  had  been  among 
merchants  a  more  general  con- 
currence in  support  of  any  mea- 
sure. It  was  now  his  duty  to  call 
their  lordships'  attention  more 
particularly  to  the  question  which 
this  bill  involved.  The  subject 
was  somewhat  abstruse,  and  to  a 
person  who,  like  himself,  was  little 
acquainted  with  the  details  of 
commerce,  presented  some  diflS*- 
cutties.  He  should,  however,  en* 
deavour  to  state  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible the  general  grounds  on  which 
he  wished  to  recommend  the  bill 
to  their  lordships'  consideration. 
It  was  to  be  expected,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  trade  of  this 
country,  that  many  cases  would 
arise,  in  which  the  operation  of 
laws  enacted  at  an  early  period, 
would  prove  embarrassing— laws 
which,  however  proper  and  politic 
in  their  origin,  might  become  to- 
tally incompatible  with  the  pre- 
sent complicated  static  of  com- 
merce and  society.  Nevertheless, 
in  any  alteration  of  the  law,  tiienr 
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lordships  would  take  care  not  to 
giv€  their  sanction  to  any  thing 
inconsistent  with  the  general  prin- 

X'es  of  equity,  or  the  existing 
tions  of  commerce^  With  re- 
gard to  the  law  of  merchant  and 
£ictor,  if  the  mere  principle  of  the 
contract  of  these  parties  with  each 
other  were  considered,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  the  agent  ought 
to  be  bound  to  the  principal ;  but 
a  new  question  arose  as  to  the 
interests  of  a  third  party.  The 
transactions  of  this  kind  of  trade 
were  not  now  confined  to  single 
acts  of  merchants  delivering  goods 
for  sale  into  the  hands  of  their 
known  factors.  Almost  the  whole 
commerce  of  the  world  was  now 
carried  on  by  commission.  The 
state  of  trade  rendered  it  impossi- 
ble for  any  person  in  a  foreign 
country  to  do  more  now  than  to 
make  a  general  consignment  of 
merchandise,  which  left  to  die 
discretion  of  Ae  agent  or  factor 
to  determine  when  he  should 
bring  the  goods  iqto  the  mirket ; 
and  if  it  should  not  be  a  proper 
time  for  throwing  the  article  into 
;he  market,  it  was  often  necessary 
that  he  should  be  able  to  raise 
money  upon  it  by  pledge.  There 
.was  no  doubt  that  the-fiietor  was 
bound  by  the  instructions  he  re- 
ceived from  his  prkicipal.  But 
here  came  die  difficnlty  widi  re* 
spect  to  third  parties.  The  ftictor 
|>roceeded  to  raise  money  on  the 
ttoods  intrusted  to  his  charge. 
What  could  the  third  party  know 
of  the  state  of  the  case  ?  Was 
the  person  who  negociated  for 
money  on  the  goods  the  owner  or 
an  agent  ?  If  the  latter,  were  his 
instructions  limited  or  unlimited  ? 
This  he  had  no  means  of  ascer^ 
taining.  He  would  of  ooniBe 
know  that  money  wva  to  be  i 


on  the  goods,  but  there  waa  no 
possibyity  of  his  knowing  any 
thing  more  of  the  ownership  than 
the  fact  of  possession,  unless  the 
•possessor  diose  to  make  disclo^ 
eures  to  him.  Now,  supposing 
fraud  or  bankruptcy,  was  the  loss 
to  fall  on  die  principal  or  on  the 
pledgee  who*  might  have  advanced 
money  oa*  the  goods?  It  waa 
said  diat  if  the  factor*^  instruc- 
tions were  merely  to  sell,  he  could 
not  pledge ;  and  that  in  the  case 
of  his  pledging  the  loss  ought  to 
fall  OH  the  pledgee.  Such  was  the 
state  of  the  law.  But  that  the 
loss  should  so  fall  appeared  to 
him  to  be  wrong  on  four  grounds : 
1.  It  was  contrary  to  the  pnnci*> 
pics  of  natural  equity.  S.  It  waa 
contrary  to  analogy.  3.  It  was 
contrary  to  opinions  delivered  on 
the  law  by  very  high  authority. 
And  4.  It  was  in  opposition  to  the 
state  of  the  law  in  pther  countries. 
He  thought  their  lordships  would 
readily  i^mtt  that  the  liability  of 
die  third  party  was  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  natural  equity, 
becaiise  the  pledgee  bad  not  in 
many  cases  the  means  of  knowing 
any  thing  more  than  the  tact,  that 
certain  goods  were  in  the  posses- 
sion of  an  individual  who  wished 
to  raise  money  upon  them.  He 
might  have  little  or  no  knowledge 
of  the  character  of  the  factor, 
and  act  on  the  presumption  that 
there  was  no  fraud :  but  it  might 
be  assumed  that  the  prindpal  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  person 
he  empibyed  as  his  agent:  he 
must  have  a  control  over  him :  be 
could  limit  or  restrict  him,  or  de- 
prive him  of  all  authority  to  act. 
A  principal,  doubtless,  might  be 
defrauded  by  a  disfaoneH  agent, 
but  still  it  ought  to  be  recollected 
that  the  princ^  rous^  know  his 
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Hgent,  had  a  power  over  him,  and 
stood  with  respect  to  him  in  a 
Velry  different  situation  from  the 
.pledgee.  The  person  who  ad^ 
vanced  money  'saw  nothing,  pro- 
bably knew  of  nothingi  but  the 
goods ;  and  therefore,  upon  every 
grpund  of  equity,  if  there  were  a 
loss,  it  shouljl  fall  upon  the  prin- 
cipal or  the  agent,  and  not  upon 
the  pledgee.  The  present  state 
of  the  law  made  a  distinction  be- 
tween possession  and  title  to  mer- 
chandize ;  but  he  did  not  see  how 
it  was  possible  for  trade  to  be 
carried  on,  if  possession  were  not 
allowed  to  be  prima  facie  proof 
of  title.  The  petition  on  the  table 
prayed  that  this  might  be  the  law, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  com- 
merce of  London,  and  two-thirds 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  coun- 
try, already  rested  on  this  prin- 
ciple of  general  equity.  He  ha^ 
also  said  that  a  change  of  system 
Was  recommended  by  analogy.  In 
support  of  this  opinion  he  would 
refer  to  money  transactions.  With 
respect  to  exchequer  bills,  and 
indeed  bills  of  every  description) 
the  principle  of  protecting  the 
pledgee  was  sanctioned  by  law. 
If  any  person  consigned  exchequer 
bills  to  another,  who  pledged  them 
to  a  third  party,  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  pledgee  had  a  right 
to  the  property.  Therefore,  with 
regard  to  all  kinds  of  money  se- 
curitiea,  the  law  made  possession 
equivalent  to  title.  He  did  not 
see  why  the  same  protection 
should  not  be  given  to  the  pledgee 
in  all  commercial  transactions  as 
was  already  given  with  regard  to 
exchequer  bills,  bills  of  exchange, 
and  other  money  securities.  He 
came  now  to  the  point  of  autho- 
rity. The  first  decision  which 
to  the  (SouTBe  now  acted  oo 


being  considered  law,  took  plac^ 
in  1742.  Here  the  noble  earl 
entered  into  the  history  of  this 
case,  and  others  which  had  moie 
recently  taken  place,  and  quoted 
the  opinions  of  Lord  EUenboroi^^h 
and  Mr.  Justice  Le  BIanc»  whp 
had  regretted  that  the  law  should 
be  as  it  now  stood.  To  these 
two  opinions  he  referred  as  aufBr 
cient  authority  for  altering  the 
present  state  of  the  law.  He  came 
now  to  the  last  point  of  cbnsideiv 
ation,  which  was,  that  the  law,  as 
it  now  stood,  was  contraiy  to  the 
state  of  the  law  on  the  same  sub" 
ject  in  other  countries.  ThtL% 
where  there  was  no  fraud  on  •  the 
part  of  the  lender,  the  principal 
should  suffer  for  die  acts  of  his 
agent,  was  a  principle  not  only  re* 
cognised  and  enforced  in  every 
other  country  of  Europe,  but  un- 
contradicted by  the  law  of  any 
country,  except  that  of  £ngland» 
and  the  united  states  of  America, 
who  had  borrowed  their  laws  froip 
England.  The  protection  he  pro* 
posed  to  afford  to  the  pledgee  was 
even  at  this  moment  the  law  of 
Scotland.  On  these  grounds  he 
recommended  the  adoption  of  this 
bill,  convinced  that  it  was  found* 
ed  on  principles  of  justice  and 
equity. 

The  bill  was  read  a  second 
time,  and  ordered  to  be  committed 
on  Friday. 

House  of  CommanSf  June  Ith,-^ 
Mr.  Peel  said,  that  the  bill  which 
he  was  going  to  ask  leave  to  ia* 
troduce  into  the  hou^  was  tk^ 
first-fruits  of  that  liberal  provision 
which  it  had  recently,  and  in  hvi 
opinion  with  great  wisdom,  made 
on  behalf  of  the  judges  of  the 
land.  The  object  of  his  present 
bill  was  to  throw  an  impediment 
in  the  way  of  fictitious  writs  of 
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error.  A  writ  of  error  was  an 
appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the 
court,  and  superseded  it  for  a  consi- 
derable time.  In  the  court  of  king's 
bench,  as  well  as  in  the  court  of 
common  pleas,  any  individual  had 
the  power  of  suspending  a  judg- 
ment by  suing  out  one  of  these 
writs,  which  was  granted  as  a 
matter  of  course.  It  was  found, 
in  consequence  of  the  inquiries  in- 
stituted by  the  commission  to  in- 
quire into  the  abuses  of  courts  of^ 
justice,  that  the  number  of  writs 
of  error,  in  the  years  1817, 
1818,  and  1819,  received  in  the 
exchequer  chamber  from  the  court 
of  king's  bench,  was  1,197.  To 
show  how  many  of  them  were 
issued  for  mere  purposes  of  delay, 
he  would  make  a  short  statement 
to  the  house.  Out  of  these  1,197 
writs  of  error,  158  were  never 
prosecuted  at  all ;  in  336  the  pro- 
ceedings were  abandoned ;  in  702 
of  them  the  judgment  of  the  court 
-of  king's  bench  was  affirmed,  and 
only  jIn  one  of  them  was  it  re- 
versed. Out  of  the  whole  number 
there  were  only  nine  cases  in  which 
the  parties  thought  proper  to  argue 
the  grounds  on  which  they  had 
appealed,  and  in  eight  of  them  the 
argument  was  clearly  against  them. 
The  delay  which  these  proceedings 
had  created  to  the  suitor  in  ob- 
taining his  judgment  was  about 
a  year  in  each  case,  and  was  an 
evil  of  such  a  magnitude  as  called 
loudly  upon  the  house  for  redress. 
On  each  of  these  writs  the  chief 
officer  of  the  court  was  entitled  to 
certain  fees ;  but  in  consequence 
of  the  arrangement  which  had  re- 
cently been  made,  these  fees  would 
cease  to  be  paid  to  that  officer, 
and  would  be  carried  over  to  the 
consolidated  fund  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public.     By  an  act,  passed 


in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  a  check 
had  been  put  upon  frivolous  ap- 
peals to  the  house  of  lords ;  and 
he  now  intended,  by  a  similar  pro- 
vision, to  put  an  end  to  frivolous 
appeals  from  the  ordinary  courts 
of  justice.  His  bill  would  provide, 
that  every  party  suing  out  a  writ 
of  error,  should  enter  into  recog- 
nizances for  the  payment  of  twice 
the  amount  of  debt,  or  damages,  i 
already  found  against  him :  so  that 
hereafter  any  person  suing  out 
such  a  writ,  would  do  it  at  his  own 
peril,  and  would  therefi>re  take 
care  that  he  had  a  valid  point  on 
which  to  object  to  the  existing 
judgment.  He  concluded  by  ask- 
ing leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  to  pre- 
vent the  practice  of  suing  out  fic- 
titious writs  of  error.  —Leave 
granted. 

Mr,  Sylces  moved  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  on  soap  and 
tallow  candles,  which  was  nega- 
tived wi.hout  a  division. 

Mr.  Hume  moved  for  returns 
of  all  persons  imprisoned  by  the 
governors  in  council  of  the  seve- 
ral presidencies  of  Bengal,  Madras, 
and  Bombay,  without  the  institu- 
tion of  judicial  proceedings,  and 
without  a  verdict  obtained  against 
them  ;  distinguishing  the  ^number 
in  each  government  in  each  year ; 
the  time,  place,  and  all  other  cir- 
cumstances of  their  actual  im- 
prisonment; the  causes  which  in- 
duced the  governments  thereto,  the 
periods  of  confinement,  and  the 
age,  sex,  and  rank  of  the  parties, 
which  was  negatived  by  74  against 
26. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  moved* 
"  That  an  humble  address  be  pre- 
sented to  his  Majesty,  praying 
tliat  his  Majesty  would  be  graci- 
ously pleased  to  cause  the  evi- 
dence, taken  before  the  commis-' 
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■ionere  appointed  to  inquire  into 
ihe  court  of  chancery  to  ^e  laid 
before  this  house,"  which  was  ne- 
gatived by  154  against  73. 

The  Duchess  of  Kent's  annuity 
bill  was  read  a  third  time,   and 


The  report  on  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland's  annuity  bill  was 
fixed  for  Thursday  next. 

The  report  of  the  newspapers 
postage  bill  was  brought  up.  It 
was  agreed  that  two-pence  should 
be  paid  upon  all  votes  of  the  house 
of  comnnons,  and  newspapers  sent 
from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  to 
the  colonies,  and  three-pence  upon 
all  newspapers  from  the  colonies 
home.— Adjourned  at  one  o'clock. 

House  of  Commons t  June  9. — 
Mr,  Hume  rose  to  submit  the 
motion  of  which  he  gave  notice 
respecting  the  practice  of  flogging 
in  the  navy.  He  had  intended  to 
move  for  a  committee  on  the  sub- 
ject of  impressment  and  flogging ; 
out  he  was  now  induced  to  alter 
bis  plan,  and  to  move  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  prevent  im- 
pressment. If  he  could  point  out 
a  mode  by  which  the  navy  might 
be  recruited  by  volunteers,  as  the 
merchant  service,  he  trusted  the 
bouse  would  concur  with  him  in 
thinking  that  it  would  be  most  de^ 
sirable  that  the  unconstitutional 
practice  should  be  dispensed  with. 
He  would,  if  the  house  gave  him 
leave,  bring  in  his  bill,  and  have 
it  printed,  in  order  to  have  it 
stand  over  for  consideration,  to 
be  taken  up  next  session.  His 
bill  would  prevent  the  practice  of 
impressment,  except  in  cases  of 
great  emergency.  He  had  con- 
sulted with  several  naval  men  on 
this  subject,  and  it  seemed  to  be 
the  general  opinion  that  the  means 
inigm  be  devited  for  placing  the 


navy  on  the  same  footing  as  other 
branches  of  tlie  force  of  the  coun- 
try, as  far  as  respected  tlie  &ci- 
lities  of  keeping  up  the  necessary 
strength  by  means  of  voluntary 
entry.  One  great  cause  which 
prevented  thi§,  was  tlie  power  ex- 
ercised of  punishing  seamen  at  the 
discretion  of  one  man.  That  was 
a  source  of  the  greatest  injury  to 
the  service.  He  did  not  see  why 
seamen  should  be  subjected  to 
such  arbitrary  punishments  more 
than  other  persons  employed  in 
the  defence  of  the  country.  No 
man  was  ever  flogged  in  the  army 
until  his  conduct  had  been  tho* 
roughly  sifted  by  a  court-martial : 
why  was  a  seaman  to  be  placed 
in  a  different  situation?  Why 
was  the  one  service  to  be  freed 
from  the  infliction  of  punishment 
at  the  caprice  of  their  officers, 
and  the  other  to  be  exposed  to  it? 
He  could  8be  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  the  same  rule  should 
not  be  extended  to  both  services. 
He  understood  tliat  in  some  ves- 
sels containing  from  200  to  600 
men,  as  for  instance  the  Bulwark 
and  I  he  Dictator,  it  often  hap- 
pened that  there  was  not  a  single 
man  flogged  for  six  or  eight 
months;  but  in  other  vessels  be 
knew  that  men  were  flogged  al* 
most  daily,  with  a  severity  whicli 
to  him  was  quite  inexplicable.  If 
no  capricious  punishment  was  al- 
lowed to  be  inflicted  in  the  army, 
by  parity  of  reason  there  should 
be  some  security  afforded  to  the 
seaman  that  no  capi'icious  punish- 
ment should  be  inflicted  in  the 
navy. '  Ministers,  during  the  last 
session  of  parliament,  had  exerted 
themselves  very  laudably  to  pre- 
vent arbitrary  power  being  wan- 
tonly exercised  oyer  the  slaves  in 
Trinidad.     They  had   issued  an 
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order  m  councU  on  the  10th  of 
March,  1824,  limiting  the  number 
of  lashes  to  be  inflicted  on  any 
slave  in  one  day  to  twenty-five ; 
declaring  that  even  that  number 
should  not  be  inflicted  until  twen- 
ty-fours after  the  commission  of 
the  offence  for  which  he  was  pu- 
nished, and  awarding  a  definite 
penalty  to  any  individual  who 
should  dare  to  act  in  violation  of 
those  provisions.^  Why  were  not 
the  seamen  of  the  country  placed 
under  similar  protection?  Whv 
were  not  the  nature  of  their  ot- 
fences  defined  and  punished  by 
law  ?  Why  was  not  some  enact- 
ment made  to  prevent  them,  not 
only  firom  being  unduly  punished, 
but  also  from  being  punished  at 
all  until  the  irritation  of  the  mo- 
ment had  subsided?  He  knew 
Instances  where  officers  had  pu- 
nidiied  men  contrary  to  the  rules 
laid  down  by  the  admiralty ;  and 
what  did  the  house  think  that  the 
admiralty  did  when  such  conduct 
was  reported  to  them  ?  Did  they 
punish  the  officers  ?  Oh  no,  they 
merely  admonished  them  to  be 
more  cautious  in  future.  To  show 
how  severe  the  punishments  in-* 
fiicted  in  the  navy  were,  the  hon. 
member  read  two  statements  to 
the  house,  which  he  said  the  in- 
dividuals who  had  sent  thein  to 
him  were  ready,  i^  they  might  be 
permitted,  to  make  good  at  the 
bar  of  the  house.  The  first  re- 
lated to  circumstances  which  had 
taken  place  20  years  ago,  and  the 
last  to  circumstancefs  which  occur- 
red only  last  year.  The  hon. 
member  then  read  a  long  state- 
ment from  a  sailor,  who  said  that 
he  bad  joined  the  Howe,  Captain 
Cockburn,  .in  the  year  1805,  at 
some  port  in  the  Bast  Indies  ;  chat 
be  had  not '  bten  many  days  6n 


boa^rd  before  a  marine  received 
four  oozen  lashes  because  his 
musket  had  hung  fire ;  and  a  vete- 
ran seaman  as  many  more,  because 
he  remarked  in  conversation  to 
the  master  at  arms,  that  in  all  the 
thirty-five  years  during  which  he 
had  been  at  sea,  he hadnever  seen 
so  cruel  a  punishment  inflicted  for' 
so  trivial  a  cause  ;  that  d^uring  all 
the  time  he  had  remained  on  board 
the  Howe,  similar  punishments 
were  frequently  inflicted,  and  that 
the  feelings  of  all  on  board  were 
harrowed  and  disgusted  by  thenu 
The  hon.  member  then  read  ano- 
ther statement,  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  punishments  inflicted 
on  board  of  one  ship  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  from  which  it  appear- 
ed that  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
its  crew  had  been  personally  pu« 
nished  in  some  way  or  other. 
He  described  the  punishment  of 
starling  to  the  house,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  waa 
generally  inflicted ;  and  then 
asked  whether  it  was  too  much, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  ask 
for  the  interposition  of  parliament? 
He  could  mention  many  cases  in 
which  the  severest  punishments 
had  been  inflicted  upon  seamen 
for  trivial  oflTences;  but  he  thought 
that  the  mention  of  a  single  in- 
stance of  oppressive  punishment 
was  sufficient  to  warrant  the  house 
to  interfere,  and  prevent  its  re- 
currence. So  much  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  flogging  was  inflicted 
in  the  navy.  It  was  his  object  to 
put  an  endf  to  it  without  a  court- 
martial,  and  to  leave  the  seaman 
in  the  same  situation  that  the 
soldier  was  in  at  present.  It  might 
be  asked,  why  had  he  brought  tnis 
subject  before  the  house,  when 
there  were  so  many  naval  officers 
io  parliament  who  must  be  better 
f^acqoainted 
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ocqiiaibted  with  it  than  he  was. 
The  reason  was,  that  though  few 
naval  officers  could  be  found  to 
defend  the  present  practice,'  none 
of  them  chose  to  put  themselves 
forward  to  pivt  an  end  to  it.  Some 
oi^  them,  from  the  habits  of  early 
education,  were  enamoured  of  the 
practice :  others  looked  at  it  with 
a  lenient  eye ;  and  many  more  of 
riiem  durst  not  express  the  opinions 
they  entertained  regarding  it,  lest 
by  so  doing  they  should,  as  an 
hon.  friend  of  his  had  said  on  a 
ftnrmer'  occasion,  be  obliged  to 
turn  th&f  stern  upon  the  admiralty. 
Another  object  of  his  bill  was  to 
UmitHhe  period  of  service  in  the 
navy  to  seven  or* ten  years,  ac* 
cording  to  the  plan  which  Mr. 
Windlmm  had  introduced  into  the 
army,  and  to  give  to  every  sea^ 
man  who  had  served  that  period, 
a  certificate  of  such  service  to 
secure  him  inr  future  against  im* 
pressment,  though,' in  the  altered 
system  which  he  wished  to  intvo* 
duce,  he  thought  that  impresemeni 
would  be  unnecessary,  as  the  navy 
would  be  always  filled  with  volun- 
teers.  There  was  no  diffieulty  in 
getting  mariners,  diough  they  were 
nb|^ct  to  the  same  laws^  disoi-» 
pHoe,  and  punishment  as  the 
sailors,  in  consequence  of  their 
reeeivinf  a  bounty  oo  their  enlist* 
ment,  and  of  their  being  enlisted 
only  for  a  Kmited  period.  Under 
aueh  an  alteration  as  he  proposedi 
he  anticipfited  that  in  future  there 
wo^ld  be  as  little  difficulty  in  pro* 
curing  seamen.  The  rate  of  wages 
in  the  navy,  he  complained,  was 
not  commensurate  with  the  rate  of 
wagei  in  any  other  seriracev  Sea*^ 
men  at  present  received  in  the 
merchant  service  SL  lOs.  per 
month;  but  in  the  navy  they  only 
receiveA  M«.  per  Widntli.      He 


diooght  that,  even  ?rith  these 
disadvantages,  men  would  prefer 
serving  in  the  navy  to  serving  in 
the  merchant's  service,  if  the  arbi* 
trary  power  of  flogging  were  taken 
away,  and  if  the  other  measures 
which  he  recommended  were  car- 
ried into  execution.  •  Sailors, 
owing  to  the  hardships  to  which 
they  were  exposed,  generally  suf- 
fered under  a  premature  old  age, 
and  he  would  therefore  recom- 
mend that  pensions  should  be 
granted  to  them  proportionate  to 
their  length  of  service.  If  apepsioii 
of  7L  or  10/.  a  year  wete  granted 
to  a  man  afVer  he  had  served  ten 
yewrs,  it  would  be  received  by  the 
navy  as  a  boon  of  great  importaboe^ 
He  contended,  that  as  a  recom- 
pense for  those  hardships,  the 
tiottse  ought  to  do  two  thmgs  for 
the  sailors<«it  ought  to  give  them 
pensions  proportioned  to  '  their 
length  of  service,  arid  to  alter  the 
present  distributionof  prise-money. 
Was  it  right,  he  would  ask,  thiit 
when  a  prise  was  taken,  the  cap-> 
tain's  share '  of  the  booty  should 
be  equal  to  that  of  the  wh(^e  of 
the  crew  put  together  ?  The  <M^ 
oers  should  not  be  taught  to  look 
upon  prise-money  as  an  induce^ 
ment  to  enter  the  navy ;  but  the 
men,  he  contended,  should.  Of 
all  foture  priees  he  would  give 
six-eighths  to  the  men,  and  would 
leave  only  the  other  two-eighths 
«o  the  officers.  The  Mar<{ui8  of 
Hastings,  and  the  other  officers 
of  our  Indian  army,  had  ^banu 
doned  the  whole  of  their  prise  ' 
money  to  their  men;  and  he  would 
sidvise  the  officers  Of  the  navy  H 
follow  their  bright'  and  gbrio«« 
example.  If  each  alteritfons  were 
introduced  into  the:  nfti^al  servioe^ 
he  would  undertake  'to  say  thai, 
let  war  Mkoe  when  it  might,  they 
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wocJd  hare  fui  many  seaineQ  as 
they  wished  to  •  man  their  fleet 
without  impressment :  but,  as  an 
emergency  might  arise,  in  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  wait  till 
volunteers  were  collected, he  would 
have  such  a  register  kept  of  all  the 
seamen  in  the  country  as  had  been 
prepared  1^0  years  ago,  and  with 
this  additional  proviso — that  every 
man  at  sea  should  be  liable  to 
aerve  for  five  years  in  his  Ma- 
jesty's navy,  just  as  every  man  on 
shore  was  liable  to  serve  in  the 
army  for  the  same  time.  The 
bon.  member  concluded  by  asking 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  containing 
the  details  of  the  measure  of  which 
he  had  stated  the  outlines  to  the 
house.  He  would  not  attempt  to 
press  it  further  this  session^  but 
would  have  it  printed  for  the  con^ 
aideration  of  members  during  the 
recess  of  parliament.  He  then 
moved  that  "  leave  be  given  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  92nd 
of  Geo.  IL  cap.  35 ;  and  t^  make 
a  provision  for  the  encouragement 
of  seamen,  and  for  the  more  ef- 
fectual manning  of  his  Majesty's 
navy." 

*Sir  F.  Burdeii    seconded    the 

Sir  G,  C^xklmm  commenced 
his  observations  by  complaining 
of  the  want  of  courtesy  which  the 
hon«  member  for  Aberdeen  had 
exhibited  towards  him  in  bringing 
forward  a  personal  \attack  upon 
him,  without  giving  him  any  in- 
formation of  his  intention  to  do 
•o.  Had  he  received  notice  of 
the  hon.  member's  intention  to 
make  a  direct  charge  upon  his 
eanduct,  he  woukl  have  brought 
tW  neoesaary  documenu  from  the 
admiralty  to  refote  and  repel  it. 
Ha  tniated  that  the  house  would 
reoallnct  that  twenty  years  ago  th4 


discipline  of  the  nivy  waa  ffiflfiwent  * 
from  what  it  was  at  present;  and 
yet,  at  that  very  time,  he  had  on 
board  of  his  own  ship  made  an 
order  against  "  starting,"  and  had 
absolutely  quarrelled  with  a  gentle- 
man, who  had  since  quitted  the 
service,  for  *'  starting"  the  men 
without  his  permission.  If  the 
hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  wonld 
mention  the  name  of  the  indivi* 
duals  who  were  said  to  have  been 
punished  as  he  described,  he  would 
in  all  probability  be  able  to  tell 
him  the  resl  ofieooes  for  which 
they  were  punished.  As  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  make  such 
statement  at  present,  he  would 
confine  lumself  to  tliis  observatioa 
— that  he  had  never  inflicted  any 
punishment,  while  he  was  in  the 
service,  except  in  the  paresence  of 
his  officers,  or  witliout  inquiring 
into  the  nature  of  tlie  ofience 
which  had  been  oomihisted.  With 
regard  to  the  bill  wlfich  the  hon. 
member  asked  leave  to  introdoce, 
he  would  now  beg  leave  to  say  a 
word  or  two.  The  neason  alleged 
by  the  hon.  member  for  bringing 
it  in  was,  that  the  seamen  were  so 
iJl-treated  in  the  naval  service  of 
the  country  that  they  had  a  strong 
dislike  to  it.  The  statement,  how* 
ever,  of  the  hon.  member  went 
along  to  disprove  his  own  argn* 
ment,  for  be  had  told  the  house  that 
sailors  were  now.  procihrcd  for  the 
navy  without  impressment,  though 
they  received  only  dis.  per  month 
in  the  king's  aerfice^  and  SL  10«. 

ST  month  in  the  merchant  service, 
e  then  explained  what  was  the 
nature  of  the  retiring  allowanees 
ibr  seamen,  and  warrant  offlcersi 
after  their,  periods  of  services  fiir 
twelve,  fourteen,  and  twenty«i»e 
years,  which  he  deemed  to  be  suf- 
ficient, a9i4  denied  thit  the  hm* 
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member  was  borne  out  in  his  o<mi- 
pacisott  between  the  army  and 
navy.  The  army  were  enlisted 
for  life»  the  navy  for  a  limited 
period,  and  liable  to  be  paid  off 
every  three  years;  and  so  fiur  from 
the  general  tendency  of  the  com- 
mercial  marine  being  to,  induce  a 
preference  for  that  service  to  the 
injury  of  the  navy,  as  the  hon. 
member  seemed  to  suppose,  the 
&ct  was  the  reverse ;  for  the  admi*- 
ralty,  on  the  application  of  the 
merchant  service,  had  repeatedly 
written  to  their  officers  on  foreign 
stations  to  discourage  their  enlist- 
ing seamen  from  &e  commercial 
marine,  unless  it  became  abso-* 
lately  necessary,  from  the  urgency 
of  the  public  business.  And,  in- 
deed, this  was  done  by  the  admi- 
ralty contrary  to  an  old  statute, 
which,  for  the  purpose  of  encou- 
ra^g  the  navy  at  the  expense  of 
the  war  marine,  abrogated  their 
private  articles  upon  entrance  into 
the  king's  service.  When  the  hon. 
member  argued  upon  the  analogy 
of  courts-martial,  between  the  aerr- 
vice  of  the  army  and  navy,  and 
insisted  that  no  punishment  in  the 
former  could  be  inflicted  without 
such  court,  he  had  omitted  sta- 
ting that  when  the  army  were  ac- 
tually engaged  in  the  field,  there 
was  a  proviso  that  punishment 
could  be  inflicted  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chiefs order  to  the 
provost-marshal.  Now  he  would 
ask*  whether  the  general  service 
of  the  navy  at  sea  did  not  re- 
semble that  of  the  army  in  the 
field,  and  whether  the  same  power 
of  discipline  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  the  one  as  to  the 
other?  A  ship,  for  instance,^ 
sailed  upon  a  tfanoe. years'  voyage 
round  the  world,,  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  baite  a  courit-martial 
1825. 


on  board.  What  tliea<  was  to.  •  be 
done?  Was  the  ofiender  u>  be 
kept  in  irons  all  that  time,  or 
even  to  be  kept  in  custody  ?  and 
what  other  alternative  had  the 
captain  for.  punishing  the  want 
of  discipline  in  his  ship?  Tim 
was  the  ordinary  case  of  the  nav|jr> 
and  did  it  not  resemble  the  case 
provided  for  the  army  in  tfae 
field  ?  The  captain  must,  in  tbeas 
casesi  abandon  the  supreme,  comf 
mand  of  his  crew,  and  the  new 
cessary  enforcement  of  discipline» 
if  the  honourable  mem)]»er'a  mo* 
tion  received  the  sanction  of 
the  house.  Let  it  not,  how** 
ever,  be  understood  that  the.  ad- 
miralty held  out  any  encourage-* 
ment  to  the  infliction  of  corporal 
punishment ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
called  for  returns  of  its  infliction^ 
and  he  could  give  no  better  proof 
of  the  moral  discipline  of  the  navy 
than  to  say,  that  these  accounts 
were  transmitted  from. the  service 
as  often  blank  as  full;  and  he 
could  assure  the  house,  that  the 
lords  of  the  admiralty  marked  witk 
peculiar  approbation  those  officera 
who  had  maintained  discipline 
without  resorting  to  coercive- 
means.  But  of  the  necessity  e£ 
tlie  existence  of  this  principle  .he! 
had  no  doubt ;  indeed,  it  was  re^ 
cognized  by  the  courts  of  law  in 
a  recent  case,  in  which  a  captain 
of  a  m^cbant  vessel  was  declared 
justified  in  the  infliction  of  eor«) 
poral  punishment,,  for  the  due 
maintenance  of  the  discipline .  of 
his  ship.  Were  they  then  pre*, 
pared  to  deny  to  the  navy,  thatt 
which  tbey  were  ready  to  confer 
upon  the  commercial  marine?  .All 
he  could  sav  was>  that,  if  they  did^. 
they  would  strike  altogether  at 
the  root  of  the  discipline  of  tb» 
king's  service.     Then,,  as.  .to  the. 
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kbnv  mdmbev's  ai^^nnent  iiboM 
iiiipftssineiity  all  that  the  admn 
ralty  wished  was,  to  pevent  aa 
much  aft  possible  the  neoesaityof 
resorting  to  impressment,  but 
nothing  would  be  more  impolisio 
than  to  abrogate  their  power  0i 
doing  so,  considering  the  deep 
responsibility  which  was  vested  in 
the  government.  It  was  the  coat* 
mercial  marine  which  kept  up  a 
nursery  for  the  war  service ;  and 
unless  the  house  was  prepared  to 
keep  up  in  time  of  peace  a  mari- 
time strength,  which  the  sudden 
energeneyof  war  might  call  forth, 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  see  how  the 
public  service  could  at  such  a 
crisis  be  adequately  provided  ibr.' 
He  could  positively  say,  that  the 
service  of  th,e  navy  was  never 
upon  a  better  fboting  than  it  was 
at  this  .moment ;  and  he  could 
with  equal  confidence  declare, 
that  the  principle  of  the  hon.  mem* 
ber's  motion  was  calculated  to 
interfere  with  the  essential  main- 
tenance of  due  discipline :  and  all 
he  would  say  in  concluding  his 
opposition  to  the  motion  was  this 
•-^tfaat  the  hon.  member  had  en-* 
tirely  mistaken"  the  meaning  of 
die  36  articles  of  war,  when  he 
limited  the  power  of  inflicting  cor- 
porid  punishmeni  to  liie  operatioi| 
of  the  36di.  All  who  mttentivdy 
looked  at?  them  would  see  tbat^the 
power  was  eKpressed-in  the  pre^ 
viouB  articles,  even  to  the  petoalty. 
of  death ;  and  that  the  Mfh  artiele 
merely  mitigated  the  puniBfament 
in  i^ftaib  eastfs  not  before  ex* 
pressed. 

SwW.de'CrBipigmf  was  ander 
tbit  necessity  of  chMctog  tiiat  flie 
die^line  of  the  navyoenld  not  ha 
maintained  without  confiding  tiie 
power  of  corporal  punishment  to 
the  discretion  of  ofBceia. 


Sir  Isaac  Ckffin  rose  amid  loud 
cries  of  ^*  question.*'  He  re- 
marked, that  he  had  some  claim 
upon  their  attention^  for  never  in 
bia  fife  had  he  spoken  ten  minutes 
ti^ther.  All  he  had  to  say  was, 
dMt  this  motion  was  not  only  un- 
necessary, but  mischievous ;  for  it 
went  to  cast  a  slur  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  the  officers  of  the  navy, 
which  was  most  unfounded.  In- 
deed, his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Hume) 
was  no  seamen,  and  he  would  re- 
commend him  not  to  meddle  in 
this  sweeping  way  with  their 
duties,  but  rather  to  remember 
the  adage — Ne  tutor  uUra  ere- 
pidam. 

Mr,  Robertson  Sechred  his  con- 
viction, founded  upon  practical 
experience,  diat  the  discipline  of 
the  navy  could  be  maintained 
without  the  in6iction  of  degrading 
corporal  punishment.  He  had 
himself  oomnuuided  ships  in  the 
Indian  trade  as  large  as  vessels  of 
war,  and  had  oflen  navigated  them 
with  a  mixed  crew,  sometimes 
wilii  only  three  real  sailors  fit 
for  their  whole  duties,  and  yet  he 
bad  done  this  without  resorting  to 
so  severe  a  punishment. 

Sir  Joseph  York  said,  that  his 
honourable  friend  who  had  last 
spoken  was  greater  than  all  the 
great  men  that  had  ever  flourished 
in  the  navy ;  he  was  the  very  ^- 
km  of  the  sea,  and  ought  at  once 
to  change  his  clothes  and  put  en 
a  fuU  admiral's  uniform,  for  never 
did  man  ^leserve  it  better.  To 
navigate  a  skip  like  a  man  of  war, 
,with  ^1^  three  good  navigators 
among  the  crew,  was  the  greatest 
aoMevementhehad  ever  heard o^ 
and  to  his  hon.  friend  ought  hence- 
forth to  be  given  the  trust  of  wield- 
ing in  the  highest  rank  the  thun- 
ders of  the  British  navy.    Then 
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»  to^  the  mode  of  conducting 
naval  coarts-nrnrtial,  or  even  the 
solemnity  of  inflicting  punishment, 
he  could' declare  that  the  business 
was  always  done  with  as  much 
system,  scrutiny,  and  form,  as 
characterized  civil  proceedings  sd 
home.  Howy  then,  could  it  be 
said  that  men  of  valout  and  honoul: 
were  prone  to  seTerity  and  op- 
pression ?  Were  naval  ofBcers  in 
general  men  of  an  uncling  na- 
ture ?  were  they  less  sensrble  than 
other  men  of  the  influence  of  rea- 
son and  humanity  ?  and  how  but 
upon  the  notion  of  their  insensibi- 
lity could  such  a  question  as  this 
be  supported  ?  As  to  the  crew9, 
he  did  not  deny  but-  some  two- 
thirds  were  good — of  others  in  the 
remainder,  he  would,-  however, 
from  his  professional  experience 
declare,  that  so  far  from  moral 
lectures  about  personal  character 
operating  upon  them,  they  might 
as  well  talk  to  pigs.  Some  of 
them  were  as  insensible  as  brutes, 
and  bore  their  ft<^gings  accord- 
ingly; indeed,  they  Were  classed 
as  formerly  the  hard  drinkers 
were— (he  was  glad'  the  practice 
was  on  the  decline  in  the  navy) — 
there  were  the  five-do0en  men,  as 
there  had  been  the  five*bOttl^ 
me'n;  His  firm  persuasion,  how« 
ever,  was,  that  the  existing  dis'> 
cipline,  or  at  least  the  'reserved 
powerof  inflicting  it,  could  not  be 
abrogated. 

Sir  P.  Burdett  said,  that  the 
subject  before  the  house  was  one 
of  a  highly  serious  natut^,  involv- 
ing matters  of  .greart  national  im- 
portance. However  bri>fiant  the 
faculty  of  wit  mig^t  be  whi^  any 
member  possei9se3,>  It  could  \nbt 
be  well:diifpkiy^.oiii  so  ffn(ve''ail 
oeea^aon.'  To  say  the  le£it,  Vb^H 
was  ho  good  -taste    in  stidrvfiilg 


one's^setf   facetious    upon    ques- 
tions   which  affected  the   suffer- 
ings of  others,  though   it   might 
be    next    to    impossible     among 
those  who  were  listening  to  pre- 
vent the  feeling  of  mirth.     The 
best  defence  which  could  be  set 
up  for  such  jocularity  was,  that 
the  speaker,  like  the  gallant  ad- 
miral who  had  just  sat  down,  had 
been  carried  away  by  the  flow  of 
animal  spirits.     Now,  as  he  un- 
derstood the   question,   his  hon. 
friend  near  him  merely  proposed 
to  do  that  which  had  been  the  de- 
clared opinion  of  many  able  and 
intelligent  men  who  had  written 
on  the  subject  during  a  lon^  time 
past;    the  alterations   which    he 
proposed  had  been  over  and  over 
again  recommended  by  captains, 
commanders,   and    other   experi- 
enced persons ;  nor  had  one  sin- 
gle statement  of  his  hon.  friend 
received  the  slightest  answer  from 
the  gallant  admiral  who  had  un- 
dertaken that  task.   Hishon.  fViend 
contended  that  *  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity to  engage  force  on  the  side 
of  government  to  man  the  fleets, 
if  they  woAld  only  proceed  by  the 
knoi%'n  motives  of  human  nature — 
take  the   feir  course  which  pre- 
vailed in  other  caseSr- viz.  by  hold- 
ing out  sufficient  inducements  for 
those  who  were  to  be  invited  by 
them  to  face  the  dangers  and  en- 
counter   the    perils   which   hung 
upon  the  lites  of- those  devoted 
to  the  maritime   defence  of  the 
country.  What  was  there  to  which 
any  man  could  eeriously  <^ject  in 
this?    'And  on  what  a  mistim^ 
oecask>A  did.  the  Argument  of  pub* 
lie  eoorfOmy,  the  only  one  which 
oould^W  rationally  opposed  to  it, 
occur ?>  Tha  ttfinistiers  were  pom- 
pous and  swelling  in  their -descrip- 
tion^ of  the  growing  resources  and 
K  K  2  '  increasiiw 
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increasing  mercantile  prosperity. 
To  hear  them  talk,  one  might  be 
led  to  suppose  that  the  country 
and  the  treasury  were  overflow- 
ing with  wealth,  and  that  the  chief 
difficulty  was  in  finding  proper 
objects  on  whom  to  bestow  it. 
No  necessity  had  been  shown,  no 
statement  advanced  —  there  was 
no  pretext,  not  even  the  least 
colourable,  for  augmenting  to  a 
great,  a  really  monstrous  amount, 
3ie  income  of  the  judges.  It  was 
only  natural,  and  that  which  must 
follow,  to  make  a  corresponding 
addition  to  the  salaries  in  every 
other  office.  At  such  a  time  it 
seemed  very  strange  that  the  house 
should  refuse  at  least  to  consider 
the  means  of  rendering  tlie  sea- 
service — the  most  useful  to  the 
country,  the  most  arduous,  and 
the  worst  requite^ — more  invit- 
ing to  the  community ;  to  see  if 
means  more  effectual  and  more 
just  might  not  be  resorted  to 
for  obtaining  men,  than  that  of 
violently  forcing  them  from  their 
families,  and  heaping  upon  their 
guiltless,  persons  the  accumulated 
horrors  of  imprisonment ;  for  in 
Chis  was  the  great  mischief,  to 
which  flogging  was  but  a  neces- 
sary coroUary.  Men  taken  by 
force  and  injustice  into  a  toiling 
and  dangerous  pursuit,  could  only 
be  kept  down  to  the  level  of  tb? 
discipline  by  other  methods  which 
were  equally  revolting  to  huma- 
nity. What,  then,  did  his  hon. 
friend  propose  ?  He  merely  said, 
"  Let  me,  afUr  well  considering 
the  subject,  make  one  endeavour 
to  show  how  you  may  get  rid  of 
all  these  evils,  which  every  one  of 
you  must  equally  with  myself 
deplore,  by  bringing  in  a  bill." 
There  needed  no  questions  to  be 
asked ; '  the    subject    was    fully 


known;  all  the  world  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  shocking  nature 
of  the  naval  discipline  and  punish- 
ments. There  was  nothing  want- 
ing— there  was  nothing  asked,  but 
the  liberty  of  bringing  the  propo- 
sitions of  his  hon.  friend  before 
the  house,  for  their  adoption  or 
rejection,  as  best  suited  them- 
selves. The  gallant  admiral  had 
treated  his  hon.  friend  as  if  he 
were  incapable  of  comprehending 
these  questions  of  practice— as  if 
he  could  not  be  supposed  equal  to 
an  opinion  upon  matters  of  fact. 
His  hon.  friend  had  proved  too 
often  his  power  in  that  way,  to 
make  a  formal  justification  neces- 
sary. Ministers  knew,  and  so  did 
the  gallant  admiral,  that  the  head 
of  his  hon.  friend  was  full  of  very 
useful  facts ;  for  he  must  have 
surprised  each  of  them  in  their 
turn  with  the  knowledge  which 
he  evinced  of  facts  connected 
with  their  various  departments. 
But  to  return  to  the  subject.  His 
hon.  friend  proposed  to  take  from 
the  officers  of  the  navy  the  dan- 
gerous powers  of  coercion  which 
they  had  hitherto  held.  How 
shocking  was  the  idea  of  a  beard- 
less boy  chastising  a  veteran  sea- 
man of  a  gallant  and  unquestion- 
able character !  The  gallant  ad* 
miral  had  made  it  a  part  of  his 
case  that  thirty-five  out  of  thirty- 
six  of  the  articles  of  war  decreed 
death.  Who  could  doubt  but  that 
to  an  honourable  and  brave  man 
death  would  be  preferable  ?  His 
hon.  friend  did  npt  propose  to 
loosen  the  discipline:  he  only 
wanted  to  secure  to  the  officers  of 
the  navy  a  time  of  reflection  be- 
tween ordering  the  punishment 
and  executing  it,  that  they  might 
not  do  that  in  the  heat  and  hurry 
of  their  feelings — an  error  to  which 
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the  best  as  well  as  the  worst  minds 
were  liable — which  their  cooler 
reason  would  condemn.  For  this 
purpose  he  had  proposed  more 
formal  proceedings  in  naval  punish- 
ments. He  was*  reminded,  how- 
ever, of  the  power  of  the  provost- 
marshal,  when  he  had  adverted  to 
the  milder  discipline  of  the  army. 
The  provost-marshal  was  autho- 
rized in  the  march  of  an  array  to 
order  any  man  who  had  flagrantly 
broken  through  the  discipline,  to 
be  hanged  up.  But  the  difference 
of  circumstances  which  could  alone 
justify  the  exercise  of  that  power, 
was  left  out  of  the  question.  A 
general  marching  through  a  fo- 
reign country,  with  an  army,  for 
the  conduct  and  preservation  pf 
which  he  was  answerable  to  his 
government,  might  be  compelled 
to  do  that  which  nothing  but  the 
absence  of  all  law  and  established 
regulations  could  justify.  Be- 
sides, the  offences,  whatever  they 
might  happen  to  be,  would  be 
committed  in  the  face,  or  within 
the  immediate  knowledge  of  the 
troops  ;  no  doubt  of  the  facts,  no 
question  of  justice,  could  intervene 
to  do  away  with  the  paramotmt 
necessity  of  good  order  and  obe- 
dience. But  if  the  provost-mar- 
shal, under  other  circumstances 
than  those,  were  to  exercise  that 
power, — if  he  put  it  in  force  when 
plenty  of  time  might,  without  in- 
convenience, be  taken  to  clothe 
justice  with  her  proper  insignia, 
who  could  justify  the  act  of  the 
provost-marshal  then  ?  To  bring 
m  his  case  was  literally  asking  to 
have  that  which  ought  to  be  limit- 
ed by  rules,  lefl  all  discretionary, 
because,  in  another  case,  there  was 
discretionary  power  necessarily  left 
in  some  cases  out  of  a  system  ac- 
tually limited  by  rules,    A  more 


modest  and  unobjectionable  mo- 
tion than  that  of  his  hon.  friend 
could  not  be  made.  The  labour 
was  all  his  own.  He  wished  to 
acquaint  the  house  with  the  effect 
of  what  he  had  discovered.  The 
failure  of  the  motion,  if  it  were 
rejected,  would  be  his ;  and  all  the 
ridicule  and  obloquy  of  defeat 
would  be  his.  Under  these  con- 
ditions, he  wished  to  be  allowed 
to  offer  something  for  the  public 
service.  In  this  he  was  assisted 
by  the  testimony  of  an  hon.  mem- 
ber opposite,  who  told  the  house 
that  he  once  commanded  an  India 
ship.  The  statements  which  he 
had  made  were  not  to  be  done 
away  by  any  rough  and  boisterous 
ridicule,  come  from  whom  it  might. 
That  hon.  gentleman  had  told  the 
house  of  an  instance  of  working 
a  ship  home  with  a  diminished 
number  of  men,  who  were  of  the 
worst  and  most  degraded  order  of 
seamen,  and  must,  therefore,  be 
supposed  the  less  capable  of  being 
controlled,  without  the  aid  of  those 
punishments  and  that  force  which 
were  held  to  be  necessary  for  the 
national  sea  service.  As  to  the 
plea  of  the  navy  having  a  portion 
of  wretches  among  them  whose 
principles  and  conduct  could  not 
be  subdued  without  the  roughest 
discipline,  the  answer  was  plain—r 
they  ought  not  to  let  such  persons 
into  the  navy  any  more  than  they 
were  allowed  to  be  in  the  army. 
For  what  was  the  effect  of  it  but 
to  degrade  and  subject  the  honest, 
honourable,  _  gallant  men  of  our 
fleets  tp  the  low  and  brutalizing 
condition  of  the  discharged  felons? 
God  forbid  that  he  should  have 
any  other  view  than  that  of  giving 
equal  advantages  to  the  officers : 
the  country  could  not  find  means 
to  reward  them  in  a  way  equal  to 
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their  actions.  He  would  have 
their  age  provided  with  whatever 
was  befitting  to  their  ease  and 
comfort,  and  they  should  pass  the 
remainder  of  their  lives,  after 
bleeding  for  their  country,  in  ho- 
nour and  happiness.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  the  country  was  able 
to  do  all  this,  and  provide  men 
also,  without  having  recourse  to 
that  home  slave  trade — the  im- 
pressments-far worse,  in  his  mind, 
than  the  African  slave  trade,  and, 
as  his  hon*  friend  was  prepared  to 
prove,  with  many  able  and  expe- 
rienced writers  who  had  gone  be- 
fore, more  costly  to  the  country  in 
real  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
than  would  be  the  fair  rewards, 
and  compensations,  and  bounties, 
which  would  be  necessary  to  ren^ 
der  the  service  a  desirable  object 
to  that  class  of  the  people.  One 
thing  was  clear — the  motion  would 
do  good,  whether  granted  or  not. 
His  honourable  friend  had  laid 
his  plan  before  the  house,  and  the 
effect  of  all  such  motions  was  to 
diminish  the  evils.  It  was  now 
admitted  that  formerly  there  did 
take  place,  under  pretext  of  dis- 
cipline, acts  of  a  most  unjustifiable 
nature.  He  gave  the  admiralty 
full  credit  for  t^e  steps  which  they 
had  taken  in  the  line  of  improve- 
ment ;  but  it  seemed  to  be  with 
government  as  with  some  other 
great  philosophers— they  req[uired 
the  diligence  of  flappers  conti- 
nually about  them.  Parliament 
might  get  a  little  good  out  of 
them,  but  thev  must  not  forget 
the  flapper.  He  hoped  that  his 
hon.  friend  would  be  allowed  to 
bring  in  his  bill.  He  had  heard 
no  argument  of  danger  or  incon- 
venience to  prevent  it.  The  gal- 
lant admiral  who  was  so  witty  was 
no  less  visionary  in  his  notions — 


they  were  perfectly  groundlesi. 
He  stuck,  however,  upon  the  fair 
reward  and  advantage  of  the 
officers.  No  men  had  ever  de-* 
served  better—  none  bad  ever  done 
so  much  perhaps  for  the  glory 
of  their  country.  He  had  thought 
ihe  reference  of  the  gallant  ad- 
miral to  the  35  articles  which  de- 
creed death  was  by  no  means 
happy  for  his  purpose.  To  be 
sure,  if  there  e^er  was  a  method 
devised  for  making  and  keeping 
a  system  not  only  inoperative  but 
loathsome,  it  was  to  write  deadi, 
death,  death,  to  all  varieties  of 
offences  which  did  not  deserve  it» 
and  upon  which  it  could  not  be 
visited.  The  gallant  admiral  ob- 
jected to  the  Solon  of  their  side 
of  the  house.  He  had  much  rea- 
son to  say  to  the  gallant  admiral, 
"  Take  away  your  Draco  code, 
which,  by  your  own  admission,  la 
too  bloody  for  any  occasion." 

Sir  George  Clerk  said,  that  there 
had  been  no  case  made  out  by 
the  hon.  mover  to  justify  the 
house  in  allowing  him  to  tamper 
with  a  subject  so  serious  as  the 
existence  and  welfare  of  the  navy. 
If  the  hon.  gentleman  could  suc- 
ceed in  repealing  among  the  ar- 
ticles of  war  the  one  to  which  he 
objected,  he  would  not  be  much 
nearer  bis  object,  for  he  moat 
then  move  for  the  repeal  of  the 
act  of  Geo.  IL,  upon  which  they 
were  founded.  The  endeavour  to 
assimilate  naval  with  regimental 
courts-martial  was  obviously  im- 
proper^  because  of  the  necessary 
authority  which  must  be  left,  for 
safety  as  well  as  discipline,  with 
the  several  officers  of  the  ships. 
The  idea  of  lessening  the  severity 
of  the  discipline .  by  it  was  alto- 
gether erroneous.  The  inferior 
officers  caused,  most  of  the  pu* 
nishments 
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nisliments  to  be  inflicted  by  the 
complaints  which   they   found  it 
necessary  to  make  from  time  to 
time  to  the  captain,  who  used  his 
own  discretion  in  remitting  or  mo- 
derating them.     If  this  discretion 
were  taken  away,  the  punishments 
would  be  more  formally  adjudged, 
and  consequently  more  positively 
enforced.     As  to  giving  the  offi- 
cers time,  24  hours  or  more,  to 
reflect  upon  what  was  going  to  be 
done,  in  99  cases  out  of  every 
100,  much  more    time   elapsed. 
The  punishments  were  conducted 
with  the  utmost  solemnity;    the 
whole  crew  were  called  up  to  wit- 
ness them.    As   to  a  strippling 
liaviog  the  power  to  flog  an  old 
veteran,  a  gallant  honourable  sea- 
men,  undoubtedly  if   that  were 
to  happen,  the  young  gentleman 
would  be  sent  home.     The  house 
must  look  at  the  delicate  situation 
in  which  a  captain  was  placed  with 
tlie  health,  lives,  discipline,  and 
property  which  he  had  to  protect. 
Then  they  must  consider  the  na- 
ture of  the  oflences  by  which  that 
discipline   was  infringed— princi- 
pally arising  from  drunkenness  and 
tbeft»     The  number  who  must  be 
kept  in  irons  on  some  ocoasions, 
with  others  who  must  guard  them, 
would  make  the  hands  scarce  for 
navigating  the  ship.    The  captains 
were  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
admiralty,  who  carefully  examine4 
into  their  books  once  a  quarter. 
The  first  part  of  the  plan  of  the 
hon.  gentleman,  for  raising  the 
wages,  was  unnecessary  and  impo- 
litic.    They  could  always  get  sea- 
men at  lov|(er  wages  than  (£e  mer- 
chants could  get  them*;   so  that 
the  only  effect  of  raising  the  wages 
in  the.  navy  would  be  to  raise  the 
wages  .  of  the  merchant  service. 
As  to  the  argu^oaeat  .wluch  the 


hon.  gentleman  derived  from  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  flogging  on 
board  the  Bulwark  for  a  certain 
portion  of  time,  it  would  be  just 
as  good  to'  «^,  that  because  in 
one  assize  town  there  had  been 
no  execution,  therefore  the  penal 
laws  for  inflicting  capital  poniah- 
ments  ought  to  be  done  away.  As 
to    limiting  the   term  of  service, 
and  aw^arding  pensions,  that  had 
been  done  ten  years  ago ;  and  a 
.seaman  who  had  served  twenty- 
seven  years  could  claim  his  dis- 
charge, and  If.  Od,  per  day  for 
t^e  rest  of  his  life  :  a  petty  officer, 
under    the    same    circumstances, 
would  be  entitled  to  4f5L  a-year. 
In   altering   the    distribution    of 
prise-moneyy  the   justice    of  the 
case  was  not  so  dear.    A  captain 
took  a  prize  at  considerable  risk 
to  himself,  because  if  the  vessel 
were  not  condemned  in  the  admi- 
ralty court,  as  r. lawful   capture, 
according  to  the  law  of  nations, 
he  might  be  called  upon  for  resti- 
tution.  What  captain,  under  mote 
disadvantageous  omiditiona,  would 
encounter  such  <a  risk  I    The  ar- 
gumetus  of  his  gallant  friend  wer^ 
conclusive  —  they  ought  not   tp 
tamper  with  a.  system  und^ir.whidi 
the    nayy.  had  prospered  for  ^ 
long  a  time. 

Mr,  Hume  replied.,  He  bad 
shown  the  whole  of  his  plan  at 
the  commencement  |o  the  house. 
If  any-  man  would,  say,  th&t  in  his 
opinion  impressment  ought  not,, if 
it  couldy  be  done  away,  to  that  map 
he  would  have  nothing^  to  say. 
He  pledged  himself  to  show  to  all 
the  rest  Uiat  there  wias  the  greatest 
inconvenience  ,  and  .  expense  ifi 
retaining  it.  The  militia  wei:« 
.bound  to  serve  for  fiv^  years. 
Why  should  sea&ring  i)[^en,x:ibje9t 
to,  Uie  like  term .  of  five.  y^ar%? 
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They  would  not  object  to  it ;  and 
liere  would  be  found  at  all  times 
adequate  means  of  naval  defence. 
He  complained  of  thp  gallant  ad- 
miral who  spoke  last,  having  mis- 
led the  house  by  inducing  them 
to  believe  that  every  seaman  was 
entitled  to  a  pension.  After  21 
years  a  seaman  might  claim  a 
pension,'  but  for  any  shorter 
period,  or  upon  a  claim  for  re- 
'  tiring  ih  consequence  of  wounds, 
tihe  admiralty  used  their  own  dis- 
cretion. In  1777,  Mr.  Luttrell 
had  made  a  motion  of  this  kind 
in  the  house,-  and  withdrew  it, 
upon  an  understanding  from  go- 
vernment that  they  would  do  away 
with  impressment  forthwith.  From 
that  time  to  this,  it  had  unceas- 
ingly prevailed,  whenever  the 
country  was  embarked  in  war. 
He  had  heard  nothing  to  prevent 
him  from  dividing  the  house. 

Mr  Syhes  had  lived  many  years 
in  a  seaport,  which  had  given  him 
a  correct  knowledge  of  the  horrors 
and  crimes  to  which  impressment 
gave  rise.  The  town  was  com- 
monly shaken  with  riots,  growing 
out  of  this  cause,  though  rarely 
by  any  other.  Perjuries  were 
multiplied,  to  exempt  individuals 
from  the  hardships  of  the  service. 
A  little  boy  got  three  fingers 
chopped  off,  by  accident,  from  his 
right  hand.  His  father  congratu- 
lated himself  that  the  child,  when 
grown  up,  would  not  be  pressed 
into  the  service.  It  was  a  system, 
taken  together  with  flogging,  al- 
together loathsome,  brutalizing, 
cruel,  and  impolitic. 

The  house  divided — against  the 
motion,  45  ;  fbr  it,  23;  majority, 
«2. 

Str  John  Newport,  adverting  to 
die  moftion  regarding  the  charter- 
schools  of  Ireland,  which  he  was 


about  to  submit  to  the  house,  said, 
the  whole  question  lay  in  a  very 
narrow  compass  indeed.  It  re- 
garded the  propriety  of  taking 
some  legal  measures  against  a  set 
of  men  who  had,  in  the  discharge 
of  their  functions,  done  every 
thing  that  was  unjust,  oppressive, 
and  unwarrantable.  Upon  the 
management  of  those  institations 
which  he  was  going  to  advert  to, 
it  had  been  his  fate  now,  for  t\ 
years  past,  to  address  this  house 
on  a  variety  of  occasions.  In 
every  case  wherein  he  had  ex- 
posed instances  of  the  most  gross 
mismanagement,  and  of  the  most 
flagrant  perversions  of  the  public 
bounty,  as  connected  with  the 
charter  schools  of  Ireland,  he  had 
been  combated  by  gentlemen  on 
the  other  sides,  either  with  eva- 
sive promises  or  direct  denials. 
In  the  mean  while  the  existence 
of  the  evils  complained  of  was 
perfectly  notorious ;  and  some 
idea  of  their  magnitude  might  be 
formed  when  he  stated,  that  since 
the  union  the  public  had  at  dif- 
ferent times  bestowed  upon  the 
support  of  the  chartered  schools 
of  Ireland,  sums  of  money  to  the 
incredible  amount  of  nearly 
600,000^.  When  the  house  ad- 
verted to  the  reports  which  had 
been,  from  time  to  thne,  made 
to  them  on  this  subject,  how 
would  hon.  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  be  able  to  make  out 
those  assertions  of  immaculate 
purity  and  honest  management 
which  they  had  so  loudly  ad- 
vanced in  favour  of  those  who 
immediately  preside  over  those 
chartered  schools  ?  Unfortunately, 
it  was  no  unusual  thing  for  par- 
liament to  hear  similar  language 
about  such  matters.  And  many 
years  ago,  even,  when  the  atten- 
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tion  of  that  justly  celebrated  man, 
the  philanthropic  Howard,  whose 
diffusive  benevolence  extended  to 
the  whole  of  Europe,  and  indeed 
of  the  world,  was  directed  to  the 
chartered  schools  of  Ireland  and 
their  condition,  promises  of  amend- 
ment were  held  out,  and  the  best 
hopes  were  excited.*  But  what 
was  the  result  of  those  promises  ? 
The  schools  in  question,  so  far 
from  being  ameliorated,  were  de- 
teriorated. In  1806  it  appeared 
by  one  of  the  reports  that  the 
chartered  schools  of  Ireland  were 
discovered  to  be,  as  they  were 
in  the  time  of  Mr.  Howard,  ex- 
ceedingly ineffective  for  almost  all 
the  excellent  purposes  of  their  in- 
stitution, and  full  of  abuses.  It 
was  in  consequence  of  a  petition 
from  the  archbishop,  the  bishops, 
and  many  of  the  dignified  clergy, 
and  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  laity  of  Ireland, 
that  the  charter-schools  of  that 
country  were  originally  founded, 
and  endowed  with  lands  for  the 
support  and  the  furtherance  of  the 
objects  of  their  establishment.  The 
itrst  of  these  schools  was  founded 
in  1734;  and  in  the  three  fol- 
lowing years,  seven  more.  The 
plan  of  founding  these  institutions 
carried  with  it  so  powerful  a  re- 
commendation to  the  patronage 
of  the  public,  that  one  individual, 
a  Dutchman,  was  said  to  have  sub- 
scribed as  much  as  46,000/.  three 
per  cents,  towards  their  support ; 
another  person  about  20,000/., 
and  several  other  private  charac- 
ters very  large  sums ;  so  that  the 
rental  of  these  schools,  in  conse- 
quence, now  amounted  to  upwards 
of  7,000/.  per  annum.  In  1 808  a 
report  was  given  in  to  parliament 
signed  by  the  archbishop  of  Dub- 
I$|i  and  other  distinguished  per- 


sonages who  had  visited  these 
schools  previously ;  and  until  1817, 
nothing  further  seemed  to  have 
been  done  on  the  subject.  In 
1817  Mr.Thackeray  was  appointed 
to  examine  into  and  report  upon 
the  condition  of  these  establish' 
ments ;  and  after  Mr.  Thackeray, 
Mr.  Lee.  These  commissioners 
stated,  that  at  the  period  of  their 
visitation  ^the  condition  of  the 
schools  was  far  from  satisfactory, 
and  the  system  pursued  in  them 
most  vicious. .  Here  the  right  honv 
baronet  quoted  largely  from  Mr. 
Lee's  report  relative  to  the  marked 
superiority,  in  all  respect,  of  intel- 
ligence, vivacity,  and  apparent 
contentment,  observable  in  the 
half-naked  children  of  the  neigh- 
bouring peasantry,  over  the  chil- 
dren brought  up  at  these  schools : 
the  cruel  enormities  practised  by 
the  masters  of  such  schools,  in 
many  cases,  in  the  punishment  of 
the  children — such  as  seizing  them 
by  the  throat,  half  strangling  them 
by  that  means,  and  at  the  same 
time  administering  severe  flogging 
with  a  cane;  their  employment 
on  Sundays  in  preparing  speci- 
mens of  penmanship  to  be  laid 
before  the  visiting  committee  of 
15,  because  on  week  days  some 
of  the  masters  compelled  them  to 
work  in  the  (to  them)  more  pro- 
fitable occupation  of  weaving,  al- 
though these  were  masters  of 
schools  established  and  supported 
by  members  of  the  protestant 
clergy  and  communion.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  next  cited  from 
the  reports,  several  passages  re- 
lative to  the  chartered  school  at 
Stradbally.  There  the  boys  were 
asked  by  one  of  the  visiters  whe- 
ther they  were  well  used;  and 
though  they  were  very  oppres- 
sively and  crpelly  ti:0ated,   such 
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was  their  terror  of  the  master  that 
they  answered  in  the  afBrmative. 
It  appearing  afterwards  that  there 
was  good  reason  to  believe  a  very 
different  story,  they  were  seve- 
rally examined  ;  but  the  catechist, 
who  discovered  what  the  true  state 
of  the  case  was,  reported .  not  to 
the  committee,  but  to  the  master 
himself.  H'ere,  again,  a  variety 
of  details  relating  to  the  severity 
of  some  of  the  punishments  in- 
flicted at  this  school,  and  the 
trivial  gromids  of  their  infliction, 
were  entered  into  by  the  right 
hon.  baronet,  who  mentioned, 
among  others,  the  case  of  a  boy 
who  was  in  one  day  nine  times 
flogged  with  a  leathern  thong,  and 
thus  received  about  100  lashes, 
As  to  the  system  of  education, 
some  of  the  boys  were  found  to 
be  ignorant  whether  the  word 
*'  Europe  implied  a  man,  a  place, 
or  a  thing."  The  ma&ter  was  a 
farmer,  renting  three  farms,  con- 
taining 150  acres  in  alU  and  there- 
fore attended  very  litt],^  to  tile 
discharge  of  his  di^ty  in  the  school* 
He  made  the  boys  work  for  him 
in  his  garden;  and  one  day,  when 
they  had  been  working  very  hard, 
and  were  very  hungry,  a  party  of 
them  stole  and  ate  one  of  hia  raw 
cabbages,  for  which  he  thoi^ht 
proper  to  punish  them  very  se- 
verely. The  house  will  be  pleased 
to  observe,  thai;  there  was  ieft  by 
the  late  bishop  Pocock,  a  bequest 
for  the  establishment  of  a  weaving 
school ;  and  the  building  a  place, 
to  be  attached  to  it,  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  afibrding  the  scholars  re* 
ligious  instruction.  Now,  by  the 
last  reports  it  appeared,  that  out 
of  3b  scholars  in  this  establish-r 
roent,  there  were  only  \3  who 
could  read ;  only  six  copy-^books 
amon^  t^c  whole  numb^  of  bjoys; 


that  the  master  could  not  teach, 
and  that  there  was  no  usher.  Seve- 
ral of  these  scholars,  however,  were 
grown  up  young  men.  This  was  at 
Newport,  in  the  vicinity  of  which, 
sucli  was  the  anxiety  for  instrue- 
.  tion  among  the  peasantry,  that  at 
a  cabin  only  two  miles  distant,  96 
of  their  children  met  constantly  to 
be  taught.  At  another  place,  a 
young  man  had  taken  a  stable  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  the  poor, 
and  so  crowded  were  the  floors  of 
this  place,  that  the  children  were 
absolutely  obliged  to  betake  them- 
selves to  the  manger.  ^  At  the 
charter  school  of  Clonmel,  there 
were  only  two  scholars,  and  no 
books  ;  and  for  a  master,  one  was 
a  mere  cripple,  but  who  had  a 
salary  of  501,  per  annum,  and  24 
acres  of  land,  at  a  rental  of  25^. 
per  acre — the  very  next  adjoining 
land,  letting  commonly  at  the  time 
of  the  report  at  eight  guineas,  and 
now  at  six  guineas  per  acre.  Not 
only  were  the  objects  of  these  cha- 
rities perverted,  but  the  secretary 
in  etkct  prevented  all  complaints 
fx;pm  i;^acping  the  committee,  by 
refusing  to  present  memorials  from 
complainants.  There  was  an  un* 
derstanding,  indeed,  between  the 
registrar,  and  the  piasters  of  these 
9(£ools,  who  constai^Uy  made  him 
presents  (as  the  right  hon.  bart.was 
informed),  a^  advanced  monies 
without  interest.  Now  the  obser- 
vations which  he  (Sir  J.  Newport) 
had  addressed  to  the  house,  he 
d^d  not  mean  to  applv  by  any 
means  to  all  the  parochial  sclioob 
of  Irelandi.but  only  to  tliose  char- 
ter schools  which  were  under  the 
superintendence  of  masters  who 
had  so  shamefully  and  outrage- 
ously misconductt^d  themselves. 
All  his  anxiety  was,  that  those  who 
had  been/jguilty  of  tbos^  oruelties 
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should  be  visited  by  the  law ;  and 
taught  to  learn  that  it  would  not 
suffer  them  with  impunity  to  out* 
rage  humanity  and  justice  in  their 
conduct  towards  the  friendless  and 
otherwise  unprotected  individuals 
who  were  confided  to  their  care. 
He  concluded  by  moving,  "  That 
a  humble  address  be  presented  to 
his  Majesty,  expressive  of  the 
deep  sense  of  regret  and  indig- 
nation with  which  this  house  has 
perused  the  details  of  the  unwar- 
rantable cruelties  practised  on  the 
children  in  the  several  charter- 
schools  of  Ireland,  as  contained 
in  the  reports  of  the  commissioners 
of  education,  and  praying  that 
his  Majesty  would  be  graciously 
pleased  to  direct  his  law  officers 
in  that  part  of  the  united  king- 
dom to  institute  criminal  prose- 
cutions against  the  abettors  of 
those  dreadful  outrages,  as  far  as 
they  may  be  amenable  to  the  laws 
for  the  same." 

Mr,  GouUmm  said»  there  was 
not  a  sentiment  of  regret  or  detes- 
tation, with  respect  to  the  acts 
described,  which  was  to  be  found 
either  in  the  report,  or  in  the 
.  speech  of  the  right  hon.  baronet, 
in  which  he  did  not  entirely  par- 
ticipate. He  was,  therefore,  freed 
from  the  necessity  of  travelling 
through  the  various  matters  of  de- 
tail which  formed  a  great  part  of 
the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  ba- 
ronet ;  but  he  was  not  freed  from 
other  difficulties  which  were  con- 
nected with  the  mode  in  which 
this  subject  had  been  brought 
before  the  house.  Those  diffi- 
culties had  nothing  to  do  with  his 
own  private  feelings  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  applied  exclusively  to 
the  course  which  it  was  most  ex- 
pedient to  take  on  this  occasion. 
The    question    was,   whether    it 


would  not  be  better  to  leave  the 
adoption  of  that  plan  which  would 
be  most  effectual  to  correct  the 
evils  complained  of  to  those  whose 
official  duty  it  was  to  inquire  into 
them ;  and  if  they  neglected  that 
sacred  duty,  then  to  call  for  the 
authority  of  that  house  to  apply 
a  proper  remedy  ?  One  difficulty 
of  the  case  was,  that  the  report 
had  only  been  before  the  house 
for  five  or  six  days.  Therefore 
no  opportunity  had  been  afforded 
to  examine  the  documents  on 
which  it  was  founded,  nor  to  enter 
into  communication  witli  the  go- 
vernment of  Ireland  as  to  the 
mode  which  that  government  might 
deem  it  most  advisable  to  adopt. 
In  every  page  of  that  report  re- 
ference was  made  to  the  appendix^ 
and  the  commissioners  distinctly 
stated,  that  the  real  state  of  the 
schools  could  not  be  understood, 
except  by  a  careful  perusal  of  the 
documents  contained  in  that  ap- 
pendix. He  recommended,  there- 
fore, as  an  individual  member  of 
parliament,  that  they  ought  to  wait 
until  those  documents  were  forth- 
coming. If,  however,  there  ap- 
peared to  be  a  general  feeling  in 
the  house,  that  this  resolution 
should  be  agreed  to  before  the 
government  took  any  step  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  to  *  punish- 
ment, as  far  as  they  were  ame- 
nable to  law,  the  individuals  ac- 
cused, he,  for .  one,  would  not 
raise  his  voice  against  it.  Still 
he  thought  it  better  to  leave  the 
subject  with  government:  an4 
having  said  thus  much,  he  did 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  trouble 
the  house  with  his  opinion  as  to 
the  proper  remedy  of  the  evil. 
The  defects  of  the  system  on 
which  the  charter-schools  of  Ire- 
land   were     conducted    werct   so 
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dearly  pointed  out  by  this  report, 
thiat  he  had  no  doubt  that  the 
noble  lord  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  government  of  Ireland,  and 
the  members  of  tliis  commission, 
would  as  early  as  possible  attend 
to  and  correct  them,  care  being 
taken  to  preserve  the  interests 
of  those  unhappy  individuals  who 
were  placed  in  those  schools,  in 
the  alternative  of  their  being 
either  new  ^modelled  or  wholly 
given  up. 

Mr,  S,  Rice  hoped  that  his  right 
hon.  fViend  would  not  withdraw 
his  motion.  Already  had  many 
valuable  reports  on  this  subject 
been  laid  upon  their  table,  of 
which  no  notice  had  been  taken. 
He  alluded  more  particularly  to 
the  fourteenth  report,  which,  as 
well  as  the  others,  was  suffered  to 
remain  a  mere  dead  letter.  If 
the  motion  of  his  right  hon.  friend 
went  to  criminate  a  particular 
individual,  —  the  schoolmaster  of 
Sligo,  or  of  any  other  place — that 
would  form  some  reason  for  say- 
ing, "  Let  us  wait  for  the  evi- 
dence." But  all  the  house  were 
called  on  to  confirm  by  their  vote 
waB,  that  a  prima  facie  case  had 
been  made  out,  on  competent  au- 
thority, which  demanded  the  adop- 
tion of  such  measures  as  the  law 
advisers  of  the  crown  might  deem 
necessary,  under  all  the  circum^ 
stances  that  had  been  brought  to 
view.  The  document  before  the 
house  was  sufficient  for  that  pur- 
pose— not  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
ciding on  the  conduct  of  any  man 
or  set  of  men,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  for  the  adoption  of  legal 
proceedings.  He  was  not  willing 
tb  leave  this  question  to  the  exe- 
cutive government.  The  com- 
mission itself  was  a  measure  forced 
from  the  executive  government  by 


the  voice  of  that  house.  If  ever 
there  were  a  document  which 
loudly  called  for  the  interference 
of  parliament,  it  was  that  which 
was  now  laid  l)efore  them.  This 
charter-school  system  was  a  speci- 
men of  the  exclusive  protestant 
system  of  Ireland ;  and  therefore, 
on  that  point,  it  was  more  proper 
that  it  should  be  considered  by  the 
house  and  the  public,  than  it  even 
was  with  reference  to  the  indi- 
viduals who  were  accused  on  this 
occasion.  The  charter  -  school 
system  had  constantly  been  recom- 
mended, bodi  before  and  since  the 
union,  as  essentially  protestant,  as 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  protestant  church  in 
Ireland.  In  the  year  1763,  an 
address  of  the  lord  lieutenant  set 
forth,  "  that  the  charter-schools 
and  provincial  nurseries  tended 
greatly  to  promote  industry  and 
the  protestant  religion  in  Ireland;" 
and  since  the  union,  those  schools 
had  been  defended  on  the  same 
principle ;  and  when  gentlemen  got 
up  and  said  a  word  against  them, 
they  were  accused  with  being  hos- 
tile to  the  church  of  Ireland.  The 
truth  was,  that  those  schools  were 
nothing  more  than  traps  for  Ro- 
man-catholics. It  was  by  their 
operation  that  an  attempt  was 
made  to  separate  the  father  and 
child,  and  they  had  led  to  the 
grossest  abuses.  When  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  called  on  them  to 
take  no  steps  on  this  occasion,  was 
he  aware  that  a  report  had  been 
made  in  1787,  with  respect  to 
those  schools,  by  Mr.  Howard, 
and  that  the  cases  then  adduced 
were  as  strong  as  those  now  brought 
forward  ?  In  consequence  of  that 
report,  the  vote  for  charter-schools 
had  been  diminished;  but  steps 
had  not  been  taken  against  those 
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wbobad  misconducted  themselves ; 
and,  until  that  was  done,  justice 
would  not  be  satisfied.  Did  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  know  that  in 
1817,  Mr,  Thackeray  made  a  re- 
port on  this  subject^  and  the  cases 
then  disclosed  (the  case  of  Nelson 
and  others)  were  more  atrocious 
than  those  now  brought  forward  ? 
The  house,  however,  did  not  in- 
terfere—th«  general  incorporation 
did  not  interfere— and  the  system 
went  on  as  usual.  The  old  adage 
was  verified,  that  '*  What  was 
every  body's  business, was  nobody's 
business,"  and  the  public  money 
was  voted  away  to  an  extent  that 
could  not  be  justified.  Subse- 
quent to  the  union  638,000/.  had 
been  thrown  away  on  those  schools, 
out  which,  9,000  apprentices  had 
been  sent.  This  immense  waste 
was  sanctioned,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  up  an  exclusive  system 
of  monopoly  and  bigolry.  So  far 
from  doing  good,  those  schools 
had  aggravated  the  evils  of  Ireland. 
The  hon.  gentleman  concluded  by 
hoping,  that  a  clause  would  be  in- 
troduced in  the  appropriation  act, 
taking  from  those  to  whom  the 
funds  connected  with  the  charter- 
schools  were  at  present  intrusted, 
all  control  over  them.  At  the 
proper  time  he  would  move,  that 
any  sum  which  miglu  be  granted, 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  government  of  the  country, 
and  not  in  those  of  the  governors 
of  the  charter  schools. 

Mr.  Goulbum^  in  explanation, 
said,  that  the  votes  for  the  charter- 
schools  bad  decreased,  since  he 
came  into  office,  from  29,000/.  to 
19,000/.  a  year. 

Mr,  Peel  denied  that  the  com- 
mission had  been  forced  upon  the 
government  by  the  voice  of  that 
house.    He  had  himself  moved  for 


it,  and  evearj  individual  composmg 
it  had  been  selected  on  account  of 
his  fitness  for  the  office.  One  of 
these  gentlemen,  Mr.  Glascock, 
he  never  saw,  but  he  had  signal- 
ized himself  by  the  strict  perfor- 
mance of  his  duties  on  a  Com- 
mission in  Scotland ;  and  therefore 
he  was  appointed.  It  was  thought 
desirable  that  there  should  be  a 
Roman-catholic  on  the  commis- 
sion, and  therefore  Mr.  Blake,  a 
gentleman  of  abilities,  was  ap* 
pointed.  Mr.  Grant,  another  mem'» 
her,  he  had  never  seen  in  his  life ; 
and  his  hon.  friend,  (Mr.  F.  Lewis,) 
had,  by  his  exertions  in  the  course 
of  an  investigation  relative  to 
abuses  in  the  revenue  of  Ireland, 
proved  that  he  was  calculated  for 
this  second  situation.  These  were 
the  commissioners,  and  he  men- 
tioned them  thus  particularly,  to 
show  that  the  great  desire  of  go- 
vernment was  to  have  a  full  and 
fiiir  examination  into  the  matters 
complained  of.  Two  inquiries 
naturally  presented  themselves  on 
this  occasion ;  one  was,  the  policy 
of  continuing  the  present  system 
of  charter-schools,  or  of  putting 
an  end  to  it ;  the  other  related  to 
the  course  to  be  pursued  in  pu- 
nishing those  persons  who  were 
concerned  in  the  abuses  noticed 
in  the  report.  Now  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  from  the  facts 
stated  in  the  report,  and  from 
the  recorded  opinion  of  the  com- 
missioners, that  this  system  did 
not  admit  of  correction ;  and  that 
the  legislature  ought,  as  'soon  as 
possible,  to  extinguish  it  altogether. 
They  ought  to  do  so,  consistently 
with  a  proper  consideration  for 
those  individuals  who  were  at  pre- 
sent members  of  charter-schools. 
He  begged  leave  to  observe,  that 
not  two  days  had  elapsed,  after 
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the  report  ^ii  received,  when  an 
instruction  was  sent  to  those 
schools,  not  to  admit  a  single  ad- 
ditional member,  but,  on  the  other 
hatid,  to  reduce  the  establishments 
as  much  as  possible.  The  direc- 
tions thus  given  were,  he  con- 
ceived, a  practical  condemnation 
of  the  system.  Such  a  gradual 
and  progressive  reduction  would 
be  made  in  the  annual  votes  for 
the  children,  as  would  in  time, 
and  at  no  remote  period,  put  an 
end  entirely  to  this  gratuitous  sys- 
^tem  of  education  in  charter-schools. 
That  ministers  were  not  wrong  in 
pursuing  the  system  up  to  this 
point,  might  be  inferred  from  the 
fact,  that  the  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man himself,  in  1806,  made  a  re- 
port^  in  which  those  schools  were 
favourably  spoken  of.  If  pro- 
secutions must  follow  the  present 
report,  as  the  right  hon.  baronet 
supposed,  be  would  not  hazard  a 
comment  with  respect  to  those 
whose  conduct  must  be  investi- 
gated in  another  place.  But  if 
he  abstained  from  doing  so,  it  was 
not  because  he  did  not  participate 
in  the  strong  feelings  which  were 
manifested  against  those  who  were 
said  to  have  behaved  so  unwor- 
thily. I  f  i  t  were  j  udtcially  proved 
that  such  cruelties  were  practised 
as  had  been  described,  the  dis- 
missal of  the  guilty  individual 
would  not  be  sufiicient  punish- 
inent».  They  ought  to  be  punished, 
not  vindictively,  but  in  such  a 
manner  as  would  deter  others  from 
conlmitting  similar  ofFences  in  fu- 
ture. He  had  not  the  least  idea 
of  screening  or  palliating  those 
who  bad  been  guilty  of  siich  con- 
dttct,  and  he  would  at  once  vote 
for  the  motion  of  the  hon.  hart. 
if  lie  thought  that  his  o^iosition 


would  be  viewvd  as  indicating  a 
desire  to  save  those  persons  from 
punishment.  -  What  he,  however, 
would  contend  for  was,  that  they 
should  have  the  benefit  of  a  fair 
trial.  That  house  ought  not,  he 
conceived,  to  adopt  a  motion  which 
was  opposed  to  the  great  principles 
of  justice.  If  they  were  to  be 
sent  to  trial,  let  them,  not  merely 
for  their  own  sakes,  but  for  the 
sake  of  justice,  be  sent  to  a  per- 
fectly fair  trial.  To  be  tried  at 
the  instance  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons was  generally  considered  in 
itself  a  disadvantage ;  but  it  be- 
came infinitely  worse,  if  expres- 
sions of  condemnation  were  mixed 
up  with  the  address  to  the  crown. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  then 
read  the  resolution,  and  pointed 
out  those  phrases  of  condemnation 
which  he  conceived  ought  to  be 
expunged  from  it.  He  hoped  the 
hon.  baronet  would  leave  out  those 
words  which  assumed  the  guilt 
of  the  parties.  If  he  did  not,  he 
should  be  obliged  to  oppose  it  on 
a  principle  of  justice. 

SirF.  Burdeit,-—''  I  merely  rise 
to  say,  that  I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  right 
honorable  secretary  has  treated 
Uiis  question." 

Mr.  J,  P.  Grant  said,  that  in 
order  to  do  justice,  it  was  not 
sufficient  that  the  parties  should 
have  been  noticed  as  they  had  been 
by  die  board  of  commissioners, 
but  it  was  necessary  that  they 
gfaould  be  visited  with  more  severe 
punishment,  if  the  facts  set  forth 
in  the  report  were  true.  He  con- 
sidered it  necessary  that  the  house 
should  back  the  government  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  offences  which 
had  been  brought  to  light.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  surprising  that  the 
horrora  thus  bvougot  to  light  had 
remained 
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remained  8o  long  nnnbtlced.  In 
1787,  a  report  was  made  from  a 
committee^  setting  forth  certain 
malpractices  which  prevailed  in 
the  chartered  schools.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  thought  it 
incumbent  on  the  house  to  express 
their  opinions  on  the  subject,  not 
only  as  it  regarded  the  school- 
masters, but  also  as  it  regarded 
those  persons  whose  business  it 
was  to  superintend  the  schools. 

Mr.  C.  Grant  said,  that  he  had 
always  entertained  a  strong  opi- 
nion that  the  system  of  the  charter- 
schools  roust  ultimately  work  out 
its  own  condemnation.  He  did 
not  certainly  suppose  that  such 
enormities  as  were  detailed  in  the 
report  were  in  existence,  because 
tha  system  was  so  strictly  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  clergy 
and  the  most  eminent  men  in  Ire- 
land. Butr  there  were  evils  inhe- 
rent in  the  system,  such  as  those 
of  separation  from  parent  and 
child,  and  proselytism  under  sus- 
picious circumstances.  At  length, 
however,  there  was  but  one  opinion 
entertained  respecting  the  merits 
of  the  system.  That  which  had 
so  long  been  considered  the  bul- 
wark of  the  prot^tant  establish- 
ment, was  now  acknowledged  to 
be  the  greatest  stigma  which  at- 
tached to  it.  He  was  not  sorry 
for  that,  because  he  was  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  more  the  protestant 
religion  was  relieved  from  such 
incumbrances,  the  better  for  it. 

Sir  J,  Newport  then  altered  his 
resolution  in  the  manner  suggested 
by  the  secretary  for  the  home  die- 
partment. 

The  resolution  thus  altered  was 
then  put,  and  agreed  to  without  a 
division. 

Mr.  HuMkiisim  rose  to  move  for 
leave  to  bring  in  bills  rdating  to 


warehoused  andCanada corn.  After 
some  prefatory  remarks  on  the 
objections  which  the  former  bill 
had  met  with  in  the  house  of  lords, 
he  explained  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion, in  the  bills  which  he  now 
proposed,  te  give  effect  to  the 
alteration  which  had  been  agreed 
to  in  the  laws  with  respect  to 
Canada  com,  and  to  give  an  op- 
portunity for  bringing  into  the 
market  a  quantity  of  corn  which 
had  been  rotting  for  the  last  four- 
teen years  in  the  warehouses. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  first 
measure  calculated  to  excite  the 
jealousy  of  the  English  corn- 
grower,  and  the  advantages  re- 
sulting to  the  public  from  it  were 
such  as  the  house  could  not  disre- 
gard. When  he  stated  that  in  the 
course  of  20  years  past  an  average 
quantity  of  from /)0,000  to  60,000 
quarters  of  corn  had  been  annu- 
ally imported  from  Canada  free 
of  duty,  he  thought  he  said  enough 
to  remove  any  apprehensions  on 
this  score.  It  was  impossible  that 
under  any  circumstances  the  quan- 
tity of  that  corn  imported  could 
exceed  100,000  quarters.  To 
bring  this  to  England  would  cause 
the  employment  of  from  )20,000 
to  S0,000  tons  of  British  shipping, 
and  when  the  importance  of  our 
relations  between  that  colony  and 
our  own  country  were  duly  consi- 
dered, and  the  jealous  commercial 
rivalry  of  the  United  States  of 
America  also  taken  into  the  scale, 
he  was  sure  the  importance  of 
fostering  the  interests  of  Canada 
would  appear  in  a  strong  and  true 
light.  The  details  of  the  measure 
respecting  warehoused  corn  were 
already  before  the  house,  and 
these  were  to  be  included  in  one 
bill.  The  other  was  to  relate  to 
Canada  com,  the  free,  importation 
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of  which  waB  to  be  allowed  for  the 
space  of  two  years  ;  thus  affording 
the  legislature  an  o^jportunity  of 
revising  the ,  law,  if  upon  expe- 
rience that  should  be  found  neces- 
sary, in  the  session  of  parliament 
before  its  expiration.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  concluded 
by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in 
these  bills. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the 
bills.— Adjourned  at  one  o  clock. 

House  of  Commons,  June  16. — 
J\Jr.  Brougluim  said  that  he  had 
a  petition  to  present  from  Mr. 
Bishop  Burnett,  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  which  stated  sundry- 
proceedings  regarding  the  govern- 
ment of  that  colony,  which  were 
highly  deserving  the  consideration 
of  the  house.  He  would  open  to 
the  house  the  facts  stated  in  the 
petition,  and  would  then  beg  leave 
to  lay  it  on  the  table,  premising 
thus  mu^h— that  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  make  himself  liable  for 
the  truth  of  the  petitioner's  state- 
ments. He  had,  however,  made 
such  inquiries  of  the  petitioner 
respecting  his  statements  as  had 
convinced  him,  from  the  tests  to 
which  he  had  put  the  petitioner's 
accuracy,  that  he  was  at  least  con- 
sistent in  the  story  he  told.  He 
would  state  the  facts  of  the  peti- 
tion as  they  had  been  stated  to 
him,  and  would  then  leave  the 
bouse  to  deal  as  it  chose  with  the 
allegations  of  the  petitioner.  The 
petitioner  steted,  that  in  the  year 
1820  he  went  out  a  settler  to  the 
district  of  Albany,  in  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope;  that  he  expended 
a  considerable  capital  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  that  district,  and  that 
he  was  encouraged  so  to  expend 
it  by  the  colonial  secretary,  who 
assured  him  that  he  would  receive 
the  utmost    assistance,  provided 


he  did  not  burden  the  goTernment 
with  the  expense  of  traosportinir 
a  party  of  settlers  in  aid  of  bis 
undertaking.  The  petitioner  fur- 
ther stated,  that  he  expended 
more  than  20,000  rix-doilars  in 
prosecution  of  his  designs,  and  in 
order  to  show  the  house  tlie  lu- 
crative nature  of  the  speculation 
in  which  he  employed  it,  declared 
that  he  had  been  offered  from 
7,000  to  10,000  dollars  as  the 
estimated  gross  produce  of  his 
first  year's  returns.  The  peti- 
tioner said  that  he  had  to  complain 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  colonial 
courts  of  law.  He  stated  that  be 
had  been  engaged  in  a  suit  at  law 
with  one  Robert  Hart  for  the  re- 
covery of  900  dollars ;  that  Robert 
Hart  proceeded  through  form^  of 
law  with  which  he  was  utterly  un- 
acquainted to  judgment  against 
him,  and  that  in  consequence  of 
that  judgment  he  prepared  to 
make  a  public  sale  of  the  peti-« 
tioner's  property.  The  judgment 
was  followed  up,  the  petitioner 
went  on  to  say,  by  a  publication 
of  his  insolvency,  though  be  bad 
at  that  time  a  bond  fide  claiiD 
upon  the  commissariat  for  forage 
he  had  supplied  to  it.  Tbe  peti* 
doner  further  declared  that  the 
sale  had  been  as  arbitrarily  sus- 
pended by  the  colonial  government 
as  it  had  been  illegally  Uireatened* 
and  that  in  spite  of  every  remon- 
strance he  had  made  oo  the  sub- 
ject^ the  afiair  had  remained  iir 
abeyance  for  two  years,  notwith- 
standing the  public  judicial  de- 
claration of  a  commission  of  circuit 
that  these  proceedings  were  iii 
error,  and  that  tbe  petitioner  was 
not  insolvent.  The  petitioner 
then  stated,  that  he  insututei^ 
proceedings  both  again^^t  R<4iert 
Hart  and  the  public  sequeetmt^r, 
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for  their  attempt  to  ruin  him  by 
a  fake,  dedaration  of  his  insol- 
vency;  but  that  he  found  the 
proceedings  of  the  commission  of 
circuit  so  illegal  an^  corrupt^  as 
to  convince  him  that  no  redress 
was  to  be  obtained  from  such 
a  quarter.  He  found  that  he  had 
not  only  to  struggle  with'  the 
corruptness  of  the  courts,  but 
also  with,  the  decided  enmity -of 
the  colonial  government ;  in  short, 
that  Lord  G.  Somerset  was  his 
decided  personal  enemy.  The 
petitioner  considered  the  cause  of 
that  enmity  to  be  a  great  fear  on 
the  part  of  the  governor  lest  there 
should  be  a  scrutiny  into  his  con- 
duct by  the  commissioners  of  in- 
quiry who  had  been  sent  out  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  a 
wish  to  get  rid  of  a  person  who 
could  give  such  strong  evidence 
against  him  as  the  petitioner.  The 
petitioner  afterwards  proceeded 
to  state,  that  he  found  it  his  duty 
to  represent  his  case  in  a  memo- 
rial to  his  excellency  the  governor, 
with  a  hon&fide  view  of  obtaining 
inquiry  and  redress,  —  a  proceed- 
ing, which  he  described  to  be 
warranted  by  the  laws  of  all 
civilized  states,  and  especially 
justified  by  those  of  his  native 
country.  His  excellency,  however, 
not  only  did  not  institute  any  in- 
quiry into  the  merits  of  the  charges 
whidi  the  petitioner  brought 
against  the  commissioners,  but 
absolutely  treated  his  petition  after 
the  precedent  of  James  II.  Yes; 
this  petition,  or  memerial,  or  re- 
presentation, or  remonstrance  was 
absolutely  treated  by  his  excel- 
lency the  governor,  as  df  it  had 
been  a  libel  on  the  government, 
and  was  by  him  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  fiscal,  with  orders  to 
have  it  prosecuted  as  a  libel. 
1825. 


Now,  if  this  fact>were  true,  it  was 
a  good  ground  of  impeachment 
against  Lord  C.  Somerset.  That 
was  his  opinion  «s  a  lawyer,  and 
he  had  no  doubt  of  its  correctness. 
His  excellency  the  governor,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  the 
petitioner,  put  this  memorial  into 
the  hands  of  the  fiscal,  with  orders 
to  commence  criminal  proceedings 
thereon,  and  a  prosecution  for 
libel  was  begun  accordingly.  The 
petitioner  stated,  that  as  "  no  lex 
hci  was  applicable  to  his  case,  as 
there  was  no  Enghsh  statute  nor 
Dutch  .decree,  nor  even  summary 
enactment  of  a  cape  proclamation, 
the  fiscal  obtained  his  conviction 
upon  his  own  warranted  assump- 
tion of  Roman  practice" — which 
Roman  practice,  (said  Mr. 
Brougham,)  if  it  allude  to  the  lex 
regta,  is  the  most  arbitrary  of  all 
practice,  amounting  in  one  stage 
of  it  to  the  infliction  of  capital 
punishment  —  "both  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  the  ten  tables,  of  the 
pandects  of  Justinian,  the  acknow- 
le^ed  bases  of  that  code  by 
which  the  Batavian  republic  and 
its  provinces  had  hitherto  been 
governed."  The  result  of  the 
proceeding  was,  that  the  petitioner 
was  sentenced  to  five  years' 
banishment  fi-om  the  colony  for 
presenting  a  memorial  to  his  ex- 
cellency which  it  was  his  duty  to 
receive.  There  was  a  libel  is- 
sued against  the  viceroy,  which 
was  foul  and  scandalous,  and 
groundless  as  any  charge  could 
be.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
fix  this  libel  upon  the  petitioner, 
who  was  as  incapably  of  such  a 
thing  as  the  governor-general  was 
of  the  atrocious  practices  to  which 
that  libel  referred.  But  who  did 
the  libeller  turn  out  to  be  ?  Why 
a  Mr.  Jones.  Now  he  begged  the 
i.  h  gentlemen 
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gendemen  of  the  principality  not 
to  grow  warm  at  that  name,  for 
this  Mr*  Jones  proved  to  be  no 
other  person  than  Oliver  the  spy, 
who  had  obtained  the  patronage 
and  influence  of  the  local  govern- 
ment Why  should  he  not  ?  He 
enjoyed  the  influence  and  patron- 
age  of  the  government  at  home, 
and  he  deserved  it  equally  well  in 
both  places.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  Edwards  might  be  there  too, 
and  Castles,  for  they  also  had  en- 
titled themselves  to  the  favour  of 
the  government.  Certainly  Mr. 
Olrver  was  there ;  and  in  the  pur- 
suance of  his  former  practices,  he 
chose  this  method  of  stinging  the 
governor.  The  petitioner's  charges 
were  in  one  instance  against  the 
Whole  body  of  the  judicial  insti- 
tutions. The  complaint  was,  that 
those  institutions  furnished  no 
adequate  securities  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  personal  liberty  and  the 
rights  of  property.  The  petitioner 
also  complained  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  commissariat  depart- 
ment, because,  instead  of  an  open 
bidding  for  the  supply  of  the  ra-- 
dons  for  the  troops,  the  business 
was  settled  by  a  private  tender. 
The  consequence  was,  that  twenty- 
three  stivers  and  a  fraction  were 
paid  ro  the  bailifi*of  the  governor's 
establishment  for  rations,  which 
the  petitioner  says  he  would  have 
gladly  supplied  at  ten  stivers.  He 
confessed  that  to  himself  and  his 
colleagues  about  him  this  and  the 
following  charges  looked  and  sa- 
voured too  much  of  profit—  they 
had,  as  it  were,  too  lucrative  an 
aspect.  The  next  charge  was  re*- 
lative  to  the  exchanges  of  money, 
which  were  observed  to  run  pe- 
culiarly in  favour  of  his  excel- 
lency's arrangements,  accordingly 
as  his  aflairs  required  them.  Whe- 


ther he  had  to  draw  or  to  remit, 
he  was  sure  to  be  equally  fortu- 
nate with  the  exchanges.   In  cases 
of  appeal  to  his  excellency  from 
the  tribunals,  little  good  was  to 
be  expected,  according  to  the  pe- 
titioner, from  the  present  admini- 
stration o£  that  court     A  Dutch- 
man o£  the  name  of  Dime   had 
succeeded  in  causes  wherein  he 
was  appellant  to  his.  excellency, 
<*  shortly  after  the  purchase  of  one 
of  his    excellency's    horses    for 
10,000  dollars,  which  died  afbr 
payment,  and  before  delivery  from 
the    stables."       He   wished    the 
house  to  consider  this  transaction. 
Ten    thousand    dollars    for    one 
horse !     Why  this  was  the  dearest 
horse  that  ever  was  known  since 
the  horse  of  Troy ;  and  it  ought 
to  prove  as  fatal  either  to  the  pe<* 
titioner  or   the  governor  as   the 
contents  of  thai  renowned  wooden 
horse  did  to  the  people  of  Troy. 
And  then    tlie   governor's   horse 
died   before  delivery,  and    afrer 
payment     There  was  something 
peculiar  in  the. nature  of  these 
things,  which  required  explana* 
tion.      Surely  it  ought  to  have  ^ 
been  the  very  paragon  of  horses 
to  cost  10,000  rix-dollars.    Why, 
according  to  his  hon.  friends  about 
him,  that  would  be  between  £,0004 
and  3,000^  sterling — a  sum  which 
he  had  never  heard  of  as  the  price 
of  a  horse,  except  for  some  of 
those  extraordinary  and  valuable 
creatures   that   won    the    i^ates. 
However,  to  comfort  the  Dutch* 
man,  who  might  be  supposed  to 
have  gone  about  gmmbling  at  his 
bargain  in  low  Dutch,  his  excel- 
lency was  thought  to  have  said, 
"  Bring  your  appeal,  and  I  will 
give  the  cause   in  your  favour." 
He  did  not  think   the  governor 
capable  of  a  twentieth  part  of  the 
charges 
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charges  generally  made  against 
him ;  but  if  he  were  justly  to  be 
suspected  of  one-hslf  of  these — if 
he  (Mr*  Brougham)  believed  that 
there  was  evidence  to  support  one* 
half,  he  should  feel  it  to  be  his 
duty  as  a  member  of  parliament 
to  bring  an  impeachment.  It 
would  be  seen  how  far  the  house 
inclined  to  protect  him  from  the 
inquiry.  He  would  movei  in  the 
first  place,  for  leave  to  bring  up 
the  petition.  He  took  that  op- 
portunity of  saying  that  the  com* 
missioners  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  affiiirs  of  that  colony  had 
been  a  long  time  making  their  re- 
port. 

Mr.  Wilmot  HwUm  thought 
that  there  was  a  want  of  the  usual 
personal  courtesy  shown  to  him  in 
not  informing  him  of  tlie  intention 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
to  bring  up  this  petition.  He  was 
ha]^y  that  he  chanced  to  be  pre- 
sent. Any  portions  of  the  cor- 
respondence with  his  excellency 
Lord  Charles  Somerset  might  be 
obtained,  as  he  would  make  no 
opposition  to  any  proper  motion 
submitted  for  that  purpose.  The 
case  of  the  petitioner  was  a  mat- 
ter of  some  notoriety,  and  in  all 
probability  the  report  of  the  com- 
missioners would  contain  much  re- 
fefrence  to  it.  As  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  report,  there  were 
circumstances  which  had  tended 
to  delay  it.  Mr.  Biggs  had  been 
sent  out  to  review  the  judicial  in- 
stitutions, with  the  design  of  assi- 
milating at  the  earliest  possible 
period  the  Dutch  and  English  law. 
The  health  oi  Mr.  Biggs  failed, 
and  that  object  was  delayed.  As  to 
the  abuses  of  the  commissariat,  he 
had  heard  nothing  of  the  charges 
before.  As  to  the  exchanges,  go- 
vernment, by  a  late  regulation. 


had  taken  away  the  possibility  of 
any  suspicions  of  unfairness  in  fu* 
ture.  But  if  the  charges  were  true,  • 
in  GUmI's  name  let  tl^m  be  r^ru- 
larl^  made  and  proved.     Upon  the 
subject  of  appeals,  ^nd  the  anec- 
dote of  Dune's  horse,  he  cautioned 
the  house  and  the  country  not  to 
give  full  credence  without  more 
evidence.     There  seemed  to  be  a 
certain  degree  of  conspiracy  pre- 
vailing against  Lord  C.  Somerset. 
But  <£e  petition  professing  to  be 
against  the  governor  went  against 
the  constituency  of  all  the  judicial 
authorities,  and  it  was  unfair  not 
to  distinguish  in  such  a  complaint 
between  the  acts  of  Ibe  governor 
and  the  defects  of  the  Dutch  law. 
He  was  not  responsible  for  the 
want  of  facilities  for   complaints 
against   the  law   and  authorities 
before  tlie  commissioners.      They 
were  sent  out  to  inquire,  not  into 
every  case  of  grievance,  but  to 
discover  the  easiest  and  safest  me- 
thod of  bringing  about  a  speedy 
amelioration  of  the  whole  system 
of  government  in  that  colony.  The 
house  ought  to  be  aware  of  pe* 
titions  urged  on  individual  sug- 
gestion  against   persons   holdk^ 
high  and  responsible  situations  un- 
der the  government,  and  within 
the  regular  control  of  parliament. 
Mr.  Brougham    said,   that   he 
would  take  an  early  opportunity 
of  putting  the  sincerity  of  the 
hon.  gentleman  to  the  test,  in  his 
0&&C  to  produce  the  correspond- 
ence.    Would  he,   to  begin  the 
experiment,  produce    the    corre- 
spondence of  Sir  Rufane  Donkin  ? 
He  should  very  much  like  to  see 
the  correspondence  of  Sir  Rufane 
Donkin    with    Lord  C.Somerset 
produced.     If  after  this  it.  were 
refused,  he  should  know  what  to 
chink. 

L  L  2  ^        3ir. 
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Mr.  W.  Horton  declared  that  he 
was  utterly  unconscious  of  any 
correspondence  of  '  Sir  Rufane 
Donkin  being  in  his  office,  which 
specifically  charged  Lord  Charles 
Somerset  with  any  thing. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  he 
did  not  at  first  believe  that  govern- 
ment would  be  willing  to  give  up 
the  correspondencce  The  hon. 
gentleman  chose  to  qualify  it  in  a 
manner  which  he  (Mr.  Brougham) 
did  not,  he  having  only  spoken  of 
the  correspondence  without  say- 
ing that  it  contained  any  specific 
charge.  By  the  conduct  of  the 
hon.  gentleman  he  was  confirmed 
in  his  first  belief. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  that  the  pre- 
sent debate  was  a  proof  of  the 
bad  system  which  had  been  set 
up  for  the  government  of  this 
colony.  Formerly,  this  country 
colonized  upon  a  different  plan ; 
and  by  giving  better  institutions, 
she  had  established  one  colony, 
the  power  of  which  was  likely  to 
transcend  that  of  any  other  state 
in  the  world.  Latterly,  the  go- 
vernment seemed  to  have  adopted 
the  Spanish  principle  of  colonies, 
and  a  little  despotic  system  of 
government  was  set  over  each  of 
them.  One  thing  he  would  re- 
commend for  the  consideration  of 
the  commissioners — if  this  colony 
could  not  be  benefited  by  extend- 
ing to  it  the  privilege  of  a  repre- 
sentative system.  Until  some- 
thing of  this  kind  were  done,  there 
must  be  a  constant  recurrence  of 
abuses ;  and  as  long  as  the  power 
xemained  despotic — no  matter  who 
was  chief  governor — it  was  not  in 
human  nature  that  it  should  con- 
tinue for  any  time  in  exercise 
without  abuses. 

Mr.  Hume  was  afraid  that  there 
jwas  no  very  well-founded  hope  of 


seeing  any  report  from  these  eom- 
missioners.  He  had  seen  a  gentle- 
man from  the  colony  very  recently, 
who  had  assured  him  that  there 
was  nothing  there  but  arbitrary  and 
despotic  power.  Any  one  obnoxi- 
ous to  the  government  authorid^ 
was  removed  without  difficulty. 
This  petitioner  was  banished  lor 
five  years  merely  for  sendii^  in  a 
memorial.  Did  the  governor  send 
home  any  copy  of  it,  or  of  his 
own  proceedings  upon  it  ?  What 
grounds  did  he  give,  then,  for  his 
own  sentence?  The  honourable 
secretary  wodld  find  that  the  same 
opinions  pervaded  all  minds  in 
the  colony.  The  10,000  dolhuns 
for  the  governor's  horse  were  con- 
sidered there  as  a  most  unques- 
tionable bribe  for  the  settling  of  an 
appeal  in  favour  of  the  purchaser. 
The  colonists  looked  upon  them- 
selves as  persons  being  under  a 
corrupt  and  despotic  government. 
He  had  entertained  some  hopes  of 
Mr.  Biggs  before  now :  recent  ac- 
counts had  almost  proved  to  him 
that  they  were  groundless.  Let 
the  honourable  gentleman  look 
well  to  it.  Property  would  not 
be  embarked  in  any  undertaking 
on  those  shores,  while  the  rights 
of  property  and  of  personal  liberty 
were  so  much  at  stake.  Oliver, 
who  now  called  himself  Jones,  was 
in  the  office  of  surveyor  of  lands. 
He  had  considerable  power,  and 
he  certainly  did  not  fail  to  abuse 
it.  He  (Mr.  Hume)  assured  the 
house  that  he  advanced  what  he 
had  offered  upon  the  testimony  of 
men  whose  veracity  had  never 
been  doubted. 

Mr.  W.  HarUm  advised  the  hon. 
member  to  move  for  such  papers 
as  he  thought  necessary,  giving 
the  customary  notice.  He  was 
not  there  to  stand  up  for  the  sys- 
^  .     tem 
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tem  of  Dutch  and  Roman  law, 
which  he  admitted  to  be  bad. 
But  the  government  had  taken 
the  very  course  now  prescribed. 
It  had  not  only  appointed  commis* 
sioners  to  make  a  general  investi- 
gation, but  it  had  within  these  few 
months,  of  its  own  free  motion, 
directed  that  there  should  be  a 
council  appointed  to  act  with  the 
chief  governor,  and  that  they 
should  take  and  remit  minutes  of 
their  proceedings,  bringing  the 
colony,  as  far  as  they  could,  into 
conformity  with  the  system  of 
Indian  government 

Mr,  EUice  said,  that  govern- 
ment ought  certainly  to  effect  a 
revision  of  colonial  law.  Most 
of  the  colonies  were  governed  by 
some  old  system  now  got  into 
disuse  in  the  countries  froiki  which 
the  laws  were  derived.  In  the 
French  colonies  the  old  Bourbon 
law  prevailed,  though  that  was 
rejected  at  home  in  favour  6f  the 
code  Napoleon.  And  now  upon 
a  case  of  any  complexity,  even  the 
French  themselves  could  not  agree 
upon  the  proper  interpretation  of 
it.  Another  great  evil  in  matters 
of  colonial  law,  was  the  fluctuation 
of  the  orders  in  council,  which 
strangely  unsettled  it. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  by 
moving  to  refer  the  petition  to  a 
select  committee,  it  seemed  that 
he  would  be  doing  that  which  best 
suited  the  views  of  all  parties. 
Lord  C.  Somerset  ought  not  to  be 
the  sport  and  victim  of  charges 
loosely  ventilated  in  this  house. 
If  those  charges  were  untrue,  they 
ought  to  be  able  to  punish  the  au- 
thors of  such  gross  mistatements* 
Lord  C.  Somerset  ought  to  chal- 
lenge investigation,  and  govern- 
ment ought  to  wish  for  it.  He 
wanted  to  have  the  opportunity  of 


inquiring  ,for  himself  in,  a  commit- 
tee. He  would  for  the  present 
content  himself  with  having  the 
petition  laid  on  the  table,  and 
printed. 

Dr,  Lushington  rose,  pursuant 
to  notice,  to  present  a  petition 
from  two  persons  of  the  names  of 
Escofiery  and  Lecesne,  complain- 
ing of  having  been,  without  any 
just  cause,  sent  out  of  the  island 
of  Jamaica,  in  18^3,  by  the  Duke 
of  Manchester. 

Mr,  W,  Morton  wished  to  know 
what  motion  the  learned  gentle- 
man meant  to  found  on  that  peti- 
tion. 

Dr,  Lushington  said,  it  was  his 
intention  to  have  it  referred  to  a 
select  committee  ;  and  he  wonder- 
ed, af^r  the  discussion  which  had 
formerly  taken  place  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  the  honourable  gentleman  ^ 
should  have  asked  the  question. 
He  would  have  brought  the  sub- 
ject before  the  house  at  an  earlier 
period,  if  it  had  been  in  his  power. 
In  his  view  of  the  question,  it  was 
of  very  considerable  importance 
to  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the 
colonies  in  general,  and  to  the 
colony  of  Jamaica  in  particular, 
that  this  case  should  be  investi- 
gated; for  it  certainly  disclosed 
one  of  the  greatest  outrages  that 
ever  was  committed  on  British 
subjects.  It  might  be  proper  to 
state,  that  the  population  of  Ja- 
maica consisted  of  360,000  blacks, 
36,000  free  men  of  colour,  and 
25ft00  whites.  These  36,000  men 
of  colour  had  long  been  under  the 
most  heinous  disabilities.  No 
farther  back  than  1813  were  they, 
for  the  first  time,  allowed  to  be- 
queath a  sum  of  two  or  3,000^.,  if 
by  their  industry  they  had  amassed 
so  much.  They  were  prohibited 
from    giving     evidence     against 
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whites,  and  they  laboured  under 
several  other  oppressive  regula- 
tions. Those  persons  paid  all  the 
taxes,  they  subscribed  to  funds 
for  the  furtherance  of  education, 
and  for  the  support  of  religious 
institutions,  and  yet  they  were  not 
allowed  to  have  any  share  in  the 
elective  franchise.  In  that  situa- 
tion they  stood  at  the  present 
moment.  There  was  another  and 
a  most  extraordinary  law,  by  which 
they  were  much  affected.  A  white 
alien  could  not  be  convicted  on 
the  evidence  of  a  slave;  but  a 
coloured  alien  might.  An  attempt 
was  made,  in  1822,  to  get  rid  of 
those  disabilities,  which  led  to  con- 
siderable discussion.  That  efibrt, 
however,  had  failed.  Now  he 
thought  that  any  man  who  con- 
sidered for  a  single  moment  how 
exceedingly  important  It  was,  not 
only  to  the  interests  of  justice, 
but  to  the  safety  and  preservation 
of  this  colony,  to  consult  the  good 
wishes  of  this  large  class  of  the 
population,  who  at  that  moment 
enjoyed  their  freedom,  who  were 
possessed  of  property,  and  who 
were  daily  increasing,  not  in  the 
ordinary  coarse  of  population,  by 
the  addition  made  amongst  them- 
selves, but  also  by  the  increasing 
oflFspring  from  whites  and  blacks, 
must  see  the  necessity  of  treating 
them  with  kindness  and  considera- 
tion. Those  persons  were  allowed 
to  serve  in  the  militia,  and  to  hold 
the  rank  of  sergeant.  They  were 
trained  up  in,  and  they  under- 
stood, the  art  of  war;  and  on 
their  fidelity  and  allegiance  the 
safety  of  Jamaica  depended.  If 
they  were,  by  acts  of  oppression 
and  injustice,  driven  into  hostility 
towards  the  government,  then  the 
safetv  of  the  colony  was  endan- 
gered.   Up  to  the  present  moment, 


there  had  not  been  imputed  to  this 
class  of  persons  the  slightest  dis- 
position to  commit  any  ofience 
against  the  government,  or  the 
slightiest  wish  to  promote  insub- 
ordination. All  the  writers  and 
authorities  on  the  subject  of  Ja- 
maica, from  the  earliest  time  to 
the  present,  concurred  in  stating 
that  their  loyalty  and  steady  at- 
tachment to  the  government  was 
unimpeached  and  unimpeachable. 
Mr.  Bryant  Edwards  spoke  in  the 
highest  terms  of  those  people. 
The  secret  committee  appointed 
last  year,  in  Jamaica,  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  certain  disturb- 
ances which  had  prevailed  there 
some  time  back,  reported,  in  strong 
terms,  that  the  coloured  inhabitants 
deserved  well  of  the  community  in 
general  for  their  irreproachable 
conduct.  The  committee  used 
this  language  : — *•  The  committee 
cannot  close  their  report  without 
bestowing  its  praise  on  the  zeal 
and  alacrity  manifested  by  the  free 
people  of  colour.  The  good  con- 
duct which  they  evinced  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  colony, 
and  identifies  them  with  those  who 
are  most  intimately  connected  with 
its  interests."  In  the  month  of 
November  last,  the  house  of  assem* 
bly,  af^er  inquiring  into  aU  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  preceding  dis- 
turbances, praised  those  people 
for  their  loyalty,  and  fi>r  the  active 
seal  which  they  had  displayed  in 
the  service.  Yet  it  was  on  two 
persons  of  diis  class,  so  highly 
praised,  valued,  and  esteemed^ 
that  acts  of  the  greatest  injustice 
had  been  practised.  There  were, 
in  the  population  of  Jamaica,  four 
intermediate  classes,  between  ab- 
solute darkness  and  whiteness. 
First,  the  mulatto;  second,  the 
gardoon ;  third,  the  mustee ;  and 
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fourth,  the  marzta.  It  seemed 
that  freedom  in  that  island  de«- 
pended  entirely  on  the  relative 
fairness  of  the  skin.  But  it  was 
a  fact,  that  though  colour  pro- 
duced disahilities  in  Jamaica,  it 
did  not  produce  any  in  England. 
One  individual  of  colour  held  a 
po6t  in  his  Majesty's  government; 
and  another  had  arrived  at  high 
rank  in  the  army,  and  had  formed  a 
connexion  with  a  branch  of  the 
other  house.  Here  those  persons 
were  treated  as  gentlemen,  and  had 
all  the  respect  paid  to  them  which 
their  personal  qualities  and  their 
propriety  of  conduct  entitled  tliem 
to.  The  learned  gentleman  then 
proceeded  to  state,  that  the  peti- 
tioners, Messrs.  Escofiery  and 
Lecesne,  were,  in  the  month  of 
October,  18)23,  put  under  arrest ; 
but,  on  the  business  bemg  heard 
before  the  proper  law  authorities, 
they  were  set  at  liberty  as  free- 
born  British  subjects.  They  were, 
however,  again  arrested  on  the 
29ih  of  November,  and  banished 
as  aliens.  Now,  it  was  admitted 
on  all  sides,  that  they  had,  from 
their  infancy,  resided  on  the  is- 
land; and  the  point  agitated  against 
them  was,  that  they  had  not  been 
domiciled  there  till  they  were  two 
years  old.  He,  however,  did  not 
care  whether  the  period  was  three 
or  four  years ;  for  it  was  notorious, 
that  when  they  were  school-boys 
they  were  domiciled  in  Jamaica. 
They  had,  in  1815,  taken  up  their 
freedom,  and  they  luid  served  as 
sergeants  in  the  militia.  In  short, 
they  had  resided  on  the  island  for 
26  Of  2S  years ;  but  they  were, 
notwithstanding,  under  the  power 
of  the  alien  act  removed  from  that 
country,  and  deported  to  St.  Do- 
mingo. The  provisions  of  alien 
acts,   either  here  or  in  Jamaica, 


ought  to  be  administered  with 
caution ;  and  he  was  sure  it  never 
was  intended,  either  here  or  there, 
to  give  to  government  the  pow^r 
of  inquiring  into  the  birth -of  indi- 
viduals who  had  resided  in  the 
country  for  near  30  yeard.  It 
certainly  never  could  be  meant 
that  the  government  should  be  at 
liberty,  at  such  a  distance  of  time, 
to  call  on  an  individual  to  prove 
his  birtli — when,  from  various  cir- 
cumstances, he  might  not  be  cog- 
nizant either  of  the  time  at  which, 
or  the  place  in  which,  he  was  born. 
Yet,  such  was  the  course  pursued 
towards  the  petitioners;  and  he 
must  say,  it  was  an  exercise  of  the 
power  of  the  alien  act,  under  the 
government  of  the  Duke  of  Man- 
chester, which  really  astonished 
him.  Now,  what  was  the  charge 
against  these  persons?  It  was 
contained  in  a  letter  written  by 
one  of  the  government  collectors, 
and  dated  the  30th  of  September, 
1823,  in  which  an  accusation  was 
made  against  them  for  raising 
money,  ostensibly  for  a  religious 
society,  but  in  reality  to  procure 
arms.  Now,  this  was  unsupported 
by  evidence.  There  was  not  a 
single  word  to  prove  one  tittle  of 
this  assertion.  He  had  himself 
seen  all  the  papers  of  this  reli- 
gious society,  which  fully  ac- 
counted for  all  the  money  they 
had  received  and  expend^.  It 
was  complained  that  this  society 
placed  too  much  confidence  in 
those  persons.  But  who  were 
those  in  whom  the  confidence  was 
reposed?  Why,  in  those  very 
people  of  colour  whom  the  assem- 
bly of  Jamaica  described  as  most 
zealously  attached  to  the  peace, 
security,  and  happiness  of  the 
colony.  This  was  no  blame  to 
them,  but  a  matter  of  praise  and 
honour. 
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honour.  It  was  also  said  that 
those  parties  kept  up  a  corre- 
spondence with  certaiii  French 
whites,  which  was  injurious  to  the 
government.  But  of  this  no  proof 
had  been  adduced.  And  ^yet, 
without  any  evidence  of  ^ese 
facts,  these  men  were  sent  away 
from  their  wives  and  families — 
they  were  torn  from  their  nearest 
and  dearest  connexions.  Without 
giving  this  letter  any  further  con- 
sideration, or  causing  any  exam- 
ination to  be  entered  into,  or  any 
inquiries  made  respecting  it,  the 
Duke  of  Manchester  allowed  him- 
self to  sign  an  order  for  taking  up 
these  individuals,  Escoffery  and 
Iiecesne,  from  their  business,  their 
&mihes  and  homes,  and  deporting 
them  to  St.  Domingo.  It  was  im- 
possible in  all  these  returns — the 
papers  which  he  now  held  in  his 
hands--  to  find,  however,  a  single 
atom  of  testimony  that  bore  against 
them.  If  there  was  any  such  evi- 
dence in  existence,  or  any  fact 
that  could  be  produced,  it  ought  to 
have  been,  undoubtedly,  included 
in  these  returns,  because  the  whole 
evidence  had  been  moved  for,  and 
the  whole  ought,  in  justice  to  the 
Duke  of  Manchester,  to  have  been 
supplied.  Now  who  were  they 
whom  his  grace  so  ordered  to  be 
deported  ?  Two  men  resident  in 
Kingston;  one  of  them  possessed 
of  14  slaves,  the  other  of  5  :  both 
well  known  and  respected,  and 
carrying  on  a  large  wholesale 
business  as  distillers — not  a  petty 
little  retail  trade,  but  an  extensive 
concern.  Without  giving  them 
time  to  settle  their  af&irs,  or  ar- 
range their  accounts,  or  to  take 
leave  of  their  families  and  friends, 
they  were  hurried  away  by  virtue 
of  this  extraordinary  order  from 
the  island  of  Jamaica,  and  forcibly 


transferred  to  another  place.  The 
remainder  of  this  history  was  of 
an  important  but  of  a  very  dis- 
tressing character.  Mr.  Barnes, 
who  was  at  that  time  in  Kingston, 
and  who  had  the  order'  for  taking 
them  up,  wrote  shortlv  afterwards 
to  this  effect,  in  a  letter  which 
was  amoi^  the  papers : — that  not- 
withstandmg  he  had  such  orders, 
he  had  not  yet  taken  up  these 
parties;  that  he  would  be  dis- 
posed to  adopt  any  legal  measures 
to  prevent  their  goii^  away  out 
of  the  island;  and  that  being  mar- 
ried men,  they  would  be  sure  to 
have  many  friends  in  that  country. 
Why,  most  likely  they  would; 
and  it  was  just  the  most  impro« 
bable  diing  in  the  world,  on  a 
similar  account,  that  they  would 
submit  very  quietly  to  an  unwar- 
rantable order  of  deportation.  Mr. 
Hector  Mitchell  in  his  evidence 
stated,  that  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  preserve  a  strict  secrecy, 
and  was  altogether  silent  on  the 
subject  of  the  testimony  against 
them.  Yes:  all  was,  indeed,  si** 
lence  and  secrecy  as  to  the  true 
motives  which  had  excited  these 
proceedings.  The  warrant  having 
been  issued  against  them,  however, 
it  would  seem  that  the  Duke  of 
Manchester  considered  himself 
bound  to  carry  it  into  execution; 
and  that  he  thouglit,  seeing  that 
he  had  ordered  them  to  be  carried 
out  of  the  country,  that  no  con- 
siderations of  private  interest  or 
property  should  be  allowed  to  in- 
terfere with  their  sentence.  They 
caused  a  petition  to  be  prepared 
on  their  behalf,  representing  to  the 
duke  that  they  had  privileged  pa- 
pers. Now  the  house  ought  to  be 
informed  of  the  meaning  of  this 
description.  Every  person  of 
colour,  claiming  to  be  free,  before 
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he  could  give  evidence,  was  obliged 
to  go  before  the  court,  and  there 
prove  that  he  was  a  British  sub- 
ject, and  entitled  to  his  privilege. 
Now  these  two  individuals,  £s- 
coffery  and  Lecesne^  went  before 
the  court  in  1814,  nine  years 
prior  to  the  transactions  of 
which  he  (Dr.  Lushington)  was 
now  speaking,  and  had  obtain- 
ed their  privilege,  upon  the 
affidavit  of  the  father  of  one  of 
them,  and  on  other  evidence. 
Now,  to  free  men  of  colour  this 
privilege,  by  the  law  of  Ja^- 
maica,  could  not  be  granted,  unless 
the  court  before  whom  the  appli- 
cation was  heard  were  unanimous 
in  their  determination  to  grant  it. 
And,  strange  to  say,  Mr.  Barnes 
himself  was  one  of  die  magistrates 
who  granted  privilege,  on  this  very 
occasion  to  which  he  had  been 
just  alluding,  to  Lecesne.  He 
himself  was  present  when  that 
privilege  was  conceded  which  he 
afterwards  impeached.  But  what 
was  done  by  the  duke  of  Manches- 
ter in  reference  to  the  petition  of 
Lecesne  and  EscofTery?  The 
duke  immediately  referred  the 
petition  and  the  accompanying 
affidavit  to  Mr.  Hector  Mitchell 
and  Mr.  Barnes  the  mayor  of 
Kingston,  being  the  persons  who 
had  already  presented  the  papers 
which  he  (Dr.  Lushington)  had 
referred  to,  and  who  had  acted  in 
the  manner  which  he  had  men- 
tioned. What  chance  of  justice 
had  they  when  their  petition  was 
referred  to  those  who  had  already 
complained  of  them  in  this  way ; 
and  who  were  now  to  report  on 
their  petition,  without  hearing  a 
single  word  of  the  evidence  they 
had  to  offer,  or  instituting  any 
tiling  like  an  investigation  into 
their  case?  The  duke's  letter  to 
Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  Barnes  of 


the  8th  of  October,  exhorted  them 
to  confine  their  inquiries  to  a  sin-*' 
gle  point, — namely,  whether  or  no 
the  parties  were  aliens?  If  it 
should  appear  that  they  were,  then 
the  order  which  had  been  made 
out  to  the  provost  marshal  must 
be  carried  into  efiect.  They  were 
therefore  immediately  to  make  in- 
quiry as  to  their  country.  As  to 
Lecesne,  the  official  copy  of  the 
will  of  his  father  showed  that  he 
was  not  bom  at  St.  Domingo,  but 
in  Jamaica.  That  will,  too,  de- 
clared that  his  son  should  be  the 
executor  of  the  deceased ;  it  vested 
in  him  the  care  of  his  younger 
brothers,  until  they  shall  have  at- 
tained a  certain  age ;  and  directed 
that  the  whole  property  should 
remain  in  his  (Lecesne's)  hands  for 
a  period  of  six  years  at  least.  A 
strong  reason  for  this  sort  of  dis- 
position was,  that  by  the  law  of 
Jamaica  an  executor  was  entided 
to  6  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of 
property  he  administered ;  and  a 
testator  was  always  anxious,  there- 
fore, in  that  island,  that  his  execu- 
tor shoidd  be  one  of  his  family ; 
because  by  the  whole  of  the  estate 
passing  through  such  hands,  a  con* 
siderable  saving  of  expense  was 
effected  as  regarded  the  parties 
intended  to  be  benefited.  Then, 
as  to  Escofiery,  he  was  a  foreigner 
upon  the  showing  of  the  report 
itself,  which  stated  that  satisfactory 
affidavits  cleared  proved  that  he 
had  been  unsuccessful  in  a  former 
attempt  to  obtain  privilege  papers, 
and  in  fact  had  not  obtained  them. 
This  statement  would  be  found 
at  page  28  of  the  printed  papers. 
Nothing  could  be  more  gross  than 
the  conduct  and  the  evidence  which 
were  here  exhibited.  Mr.  Mitchell 
and  Mr.  Barnes  were  thus  deceiv- 
ing the  Duke  of  Manchester,  and 
getting  up-— whether  from  motives 
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of  private  pique,  or  with  what 
other  pergonal  views,  it  might  be 
eaajf  perhaps,  to  discover  —  a 
statement  which  in  their  own  con- 
acience  they  well  knew  to  be  false. 
They  well  knew  that  Escofiery  was 
not  an  alien,  and  that  he  had  ob- 
tained his^  privilege  papers.  But 
here  he  should  perhaps  be  asked 
by  his  hon.  friend  opposite,  how 
it  could  be  imagined  than  two 
gentlemen,  one  of  them  a  magis- 
trate of  Jamaica,  the  other  mayor 
of  Kingston,  in  that  island,  could 
have  any  interest  in  fabricating  a 
falite  report  on  a  petition  of  this 
kind?  Perhaps  diere  might  be 
some  cause  assigned  for  the  gross* 
ness  of  their  interference,  and  the 
persecutii^  spirit  they  had  mani- 
fested. (The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  then  entered  into  some 
details  of  a  law-suit  which  had 
been  instituted  some  years  since, 
wherein  Louis  Nicolas  Regnier 
and  Mary  Hall  were  plaintifBi, 
and  Mr*  Barnes  and  another  de- 
fendants. In  that  case  it  seemed 
that  an  estate  bad  been  devised  by 
the  father  of  these  parties,  upon 
which  Mr.  Barnes  had  asserted  a 
claim  of  4,000/.  There  .was  a 
long  litigation  about  the  matter, 
which  was  finally  heard  before 
the  governor  in  council ;  and  the 
couiMcil  declared  die  claim  set  up 
to  be  a  most  gross  fraud  altoge* 
gether.  That  case  began  in 
1808,  and  ended  in  1818,  fa- 
vourably to  Lecesne,  as  one  of 
the  parties  interested.)  He  (Dr. 
Lushington)  was  obliged  to  infer, 
that  some  such  circumstance  as 
this  it  must  have  been  that  had 
induced  Mr.  Barnes  to  act  in  re- 
gard to  these  two  individuals  in  a 
manner  so  derogatory  to  the  in- 
terests of  right  and  justice,  and 
so  highly  reflecting  upon  his  own 
honour.   In  all  that  he  (Dr.  Lush- 


ington) should  say  on  this  subject, 
he  would  be  very  cautious;  and 
indeed  he  had  not  advanced  a 
single  syllable  that  he  did  not  con- 
scientiously believe  be  could  satis- 
factorily prove.  He  had  taken 
great  trouble  in  the  case,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  enabled  to  de- 
clare, as  he  now  did  upon  his 
honour,  that  such  was  the  con- 
viction of  his  own  mind.  He  had 
seen  these  individuals  some  thirty 
times,  and  examined  the  whole 
case  with  the  utmost  minuteness. 
The  hon.'  and  learned  gentleman 
proceeded  to  give  a  history  of  the 
proceedings  which  on  a  former 
occasion,  in  October,  had  been  had 
upon  the  application  before  the 
supreme  court,  Janutica,  to  bring 
up  the  parties  by  habetu  corpus. 
That  application  was  signed  by 
no  less  than  five  magistrates ;  and 
among  others  by  a  member  of 
council,  and  by  Mr. Hall;  and 
these  petitioners  expressed  a  con- 
current opinion  that  Escoffery  and 
Lecesne  were  not  only  British- 
bom  subjects,  but  perfectly  free 
from  all  blame  in  these  trans- 
actions. The  house  would  have 
observed  that  the  Duke  of  Man- 
chester in  the  first  instance  had 
issued  his  warrant  to  the  provost 
marshal,  and  yet  at  the  foot  of  the 
same  petition  tliey  would  find  the 
marshall's  own  name,  Angus  Ken- 
nedy. This  petition^  thus  respec- 
tably signed,  tlie  duke  treated  as 
nothing— as  unworthy  of  any  seri- 
ous consideration ;  and  affected 
indeed  to  suppose  that  it  came 
principally  from  creditors  interest- 
ed in  the  atiSiirs  of  the  distillery. 
The  fact,  however,  was,  that  of 
the  85  or  86  petitioners,  5  only 
were  creditors,  and  those  not  to 
a  greater  amount  than  itSL  The 
two  men  themselves  bore  a  veiy 
good  character,  oot  o^y  finr  their 
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commercial  dealings »  but  for  their 
conduct  in  the  militia*  Mr.  Hall 
had  also  borne  testimony  of 
his  very  good  opinion  of  and 
confidence  in  them;  but,  not- 
withstanding all  the  testimony  in 
their  f&YooXf  ^^^  Duke  of  Man- 
chester had  thought  proper  to  act 
upon  an  impression  of  a  precisely 
contrary  nature,  and  unsupported 
by  any  kmd  of  investigation  what- 
ever. Upon  the  hearing  on  habeas 
eorpnsy  the  court  discharged  both 
individuals.  The  affidavits  ad- 
duced by  Lecesne  established  in 
the  strongest  manner  the  fact  of 
his  being  a  British-bom  subject ; 
and  besides  the  evidence  then 
given  by  the  woman  who  had  ac- 
companied his  mother  when  she 
was  pregnant  with  him,  to  St.  Do- 
mingo, he  (Dr.  Lushington)  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining  ^e  original 
bill  of  the  accoucheur  who  attend- 
ed her,  properly,  verified  in  Ja- 
maica. On  behalf  of  Escofiery 
10  or  12  affidavits  were  given  in 
to  the  same  general  effect,  and  so 
conclusive  that  they  really  required 
no  comment.  Against  Lecesne's 
affidavits  some  evidence  was  relied 
on  by  the.  Duke  of  Manchester  ; 
first,  that  of  a  Mr.  Villegreme; 
and,  secondly,  that  of  Elisa  Hinds, 
a  woman  who  said  she  had  been 
on  board  ship  at  Hayti  with  his 
mother,  and  that  in  Hayti  he  was 
bom.  The  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman then  went  into  an  exami- 
nation of  this  and  other  adverse 
testimony,  and  established  the  fact 
of  Lecesne's  birth  in  Jamaica,  and 
of  their  consequent  fabity.  Finally, 
it  seemed  that  the  court  of  king's 
bench,  consisting  of  Mr.  Scarlett, 
Mr.  Mills,  and  Mr.  West,  upon 
the  argument,  ordered  his  dis- 
charge. Upon  that  occasion  the 
two  individuals  went  up  to  solicit 


such  discharge,  prepared  to  offer 
bail ;  they  took  with  them  six  free- 
holders' for  that  purpose,  and  Mr* 
Hall  appeared  as  one  of  them. 
The  chief  justice  said,  that  the 
court  required  no  bail,  for  no 
ofience  had  been  committed.  But 
what  were  the  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings, despite  of  this  decree  of 
the  court?  In  the  house  of  assem- 
bly, Mr.  Hector  Mitchell  moved 
for  a  secret  committee,  which  was 
granted.  He  was  appointed  the 
chairman :  Mr.  Barnes  was  named 
next  I  and  next,  two  others  who 
had  been  retained  as  counsel 
against  them.  Now  what  did  this 
secret  committee  proceed  to  do  ?-— 
to  investigate  this  case? — to  ex- 
amine into  the  truth  of  the  state~ 
ments  that  had  been  made  against 
Lecesne  and  £sco£fery?  No;  they 
did  not  call  a  single  witness  on 
behalf  of  those  persons ;  they  pro- 
ceeded in  a  way  that  must  disgust 
every  hon«  gentleman  who  heard 
him,  accustomed  as  we  in  England 
were  to  a  pure  administration  of 
justice.  Upon  the  equal  supe- 
riority of  its  administration  in  the 
colonies  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
W.  Horton)  might  be  assured  that 
our  colonial  greatness  depended. 
The  committee,  however,  made  a 
report,  in  which  they  stated  that 
having  taken  the  examinations  of 
several  persons  at  Kingston,  it 
aj^eared  to  them  that  an  improper 
correspondence  was  kept  up  be- 
tween some  people  of  colour  there 
and  the  emissaries  of  Boyer ;  that 
secret  meetings  had  lately  taken 
place  likewise :  and  lasdy,  it  was 
suggested  that  Lecesne  and  £s- 
coffery  were  very  dangerous  cha- 
racters. Another  secret  committee 
at  the  same  time  reported,  in  terms 
of  the  hig^iest  encomium,  on  the 
good  dispositions    and    excellent 
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conduct  tnanifested  by  the  whole 
black  population  of  the  island. 
On  the  28th  of  November,  the 
duke  issued  his  warrant  for  the 
deportation  of  these  individuals ; 
(and  he  (Dr.  Lushington)  must  say, 
that  this  order  was  executed  with 
as  much  cruelty  and  severity,  as 
it  was  in  itself  unjust  and  inhuman. 
And  here  he  would  just  beg  to 
ask,  upon  what  principle  of  law  it 
was,  that  after  tlieir  discharge  by 
order  of  the  court  of  king's  bench, 
the  reports  of  a  secret  committee, 
or  examinations  before  the  gover- 
nor in  council,  in  the  case  of  these 
individuals  or  any  others,  were  to 
overdirow  the  decrees  of  esta- 
blished courts  of  justice,  and  to 
introduce  a  system  of  proceeding, 
not  only  unconstitutional,  but  in 
itself  abhorrent  to  every  principle 
of  rational  justice  or  equity.  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  then 
again  adverted  to  the  law  of  Ja- 
maica, in  respect  of  the  privilege 
papers  of  free  people  of  colour, 
contending  that  the  attorney-gene- 
ral of  the  island  in  either .  case — 
that  was,  whether  Lecesne  and 
JBscoflTery  were  firitish-born  sub- 
jects or  aliens — was  in  error  if  he 
had  recommended  the  measure  of 
deportation ;  because  the  secret 
committee  asserted  that  they  pro* 
ceeded  on  the  evidence  of  a  slave 
named  Carbury,  and  his  hearsays 
from  one  Baptist,  a  fellow  of  no- 
torious bad  character,  as  to  the 
charge  of  Lecesne  and  EscofPery's 
supplying  arms.  Now  an  act  of 
parliaroent,  it  was  well  known, 
provided,  that  a  free  man  of  colour 
might  be  prosecuted,  convicted, 
and  executed  upon  slave  evidence. 
I'he  attorney-general  would  have 
had  nothing  to  do  therefore  but 
prosecute  in  the  usual  manner 
upon  slave-evidence  in  this  case. 


The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman, 
after  remarking  on  the  enormous 
facility  with  which  convictions 
could  unliappily  be  obtained  in 
Jamaica,  and  the  avidity  with 
which  executions  were  looked  for, 
stated  what  had  been  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  ti9i)  individuals  he  was 
speaking  of,  on  their  reaching  St. 
Domingo,  where  they  were  dis- 
owned by  the  government,  and 
even  suspected,  until  they  showed 
a  report  of  the  proceedings  which 
had  been  had  in  court  on  their 
being  brought  up  by  habeas  corpus, 
I'hey  were  in  Hayti  compelled  to 
se;ll  their  clothes  and  watches; 
and  were  only  able  to  subsist,  and 
provided  witli  a  passage  to  Eng- 
land, by  the  generous  subscrip- 
tions of  a  few  British  merchants 
resident  at  Port-au-Prince.  The 
hon.  gentleman  then  proceeded  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  house  to 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hector  Mi- 
chell  towards  the  petitioners.  He 
oifered  to  two  of  their  slaves  600 
dollars  to  give  false  evidence 
against  their  master,  and  threat- 
ened them  in  case  of  their  refusal 
with  a  barbarous  punishment. 
He  carried  his  threats  into  exe- 
cution by  committing  one  of  them 
to  prison  for  seven  months,  during 
the  whole  of  which  he  was  kept 
in  a  condemned  cell,  and  was  not 
suffered  to  leave  it  even  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  a  walk  in  an 
adjoining  court.  The  other  was 
kept  in  similar  confinement  for 
more  than  ten  mont&s,  and  when 
the  slave  court  was  held,  both  of 
them  were  discharged  by  procla- 
mation: for  by  the  slave  law  of  Ja- 
maica, a  slave  could  be  imprisoned 
six  months,  at  the  end  of  which 
time,  if  there  was  no  prosecution 
against  him,  he  was  discharged  by 
proclamation.  The  slaves  who 
^  T  had 
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had  Bufiered  this  cruel  treatment 
had  arrived  in  the  course  of  the 
present  week.     He  (Dr.  Lushing- 
ton)  had  examined  them,  and  he 
was    perfectly  ready  to  produce 
them   before  a  committee  o£  the 
house,  if  the  opportunity  of  doing 
so  should  be  granlnd  him.     He 
was  quite  convinced  that  no  man 
could  see  and  hear  them  without 
beinff  satisfied  of  their  veracity. 
Anomer  evidence  he  should  have 
to  submit  was  a  poor  Irish  boy,  who 
had  been  abandoned  in  the  streets 
of  Jamaica,  where  he  was  &mishing 
and  Bufiering  under  a  bad  fever, 
when  he  was  found  by  one  of  the 
petitioners.      Tliis  boy  remained 
under  his  roof  until  the  period  of 
his  deportation,  when  he  attempted 
to    accompany  him ;     but  being 
prevented,  he  worked  his  way  to 
the  place  where  he  met  his  pre- 
server. This  boy,  who  was  remark- 
ably acute,   he  (Dr.  Lushington) 
had  also  examined,  and  he  would 
without  fear  submit  his  testimony 
to    any  scrutiny  that    might  be. 
thought  fit.     He  felt  himself  now 
obliged  to  say,  and  he  did  so  with 
considerable  pain,  that  a  very  great 
portion  of  the  blame  in  these  trans- 
actions devolved  upon  the  Duke 
<^  Manchester,  who  appeared  not 
to  have  merely  acted  under  the 
bad  advice  and  the  misrepresen- 
tations of  others,  but  to  have  made 
himself  a  party  in  the  cause.     He 
had  even  gone  so  £ax  as  to  make 
assertions  which  he  (Dr.  Lushing- 
ton) had  reason  to  believe  were 
not  founded  in  fact.  He  (the  duke) 
stated,  that   it  had  been  proved 
beyond  all  doubt  that  the  peti- 
tioners were  aliens — an  assertion 
which  could  not  be  true,  because 
it  was  directly  at  variance  with 
the  decbton  of  the  court  of  kings 
bench  and  the  evidence  before  the 


house.  He  concluded  his  dispatch 
by  saying  that  he  should  not  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  the 
details  which  it  contained  to  their 
lordships,  but  that  he  had  believed 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  peti* 
tioners  to  make  some  application 
to  them.  Not  necessary !  Could 
the  Duke  of  Manchester  imagine 
that  it  was  not  necessary  for  him 
to  explain  to  the  British  govern- 
ment the  grounds  upon  which  he 
had  thought  fit  to  transport  two 
of  the  subjects  of  that  government, 
at  five  minutes'  notice,  from  the 
island  of  which  they  were  na- 
tives—  to  bar  them  from  their 
wives  and  families,  and  to  plunge 
them  in  almost  total  ruin?  HtA 
(Dr.  Lushington)  should  tremble 
at  the  consequences  of  such  $i 
policy  as  was  here  avowed  by  his 
grace.  Upon  the  statement  which 
he  had  made,  he  submitted  to  the 
house  that  it  was  quite  obvious 
that  the  whole  proceeding  was 
unjustifiable,  and  that  nothing 
which  appeared  in  the  evidence 
on  the  table  could  afibrd  the 
shadow  of  an  excuse  for  it.  The 
report  of  Mr.  Burge,  the  attorney- 
oeneral,  upon  which  the  Duke  of 
Manchester  relied,  was,  in  many 
respects,  wholly  false.  It  was 
conveyed  in  such  terhis  as  he 
(Dr.  Lushington)  should  have 
thought  no  man  in  his  situation 
would  dare  to  use.  He  talked 
about  ''the  difficulty  of  bringing 
before  a  court  of  justice  evidence 
to  prove  the  fact  of  the  conspiracy 
which  he  charged  to  have  existed ; 
because  the  persons  who  could 
give  that  evidence  were  either 
parties  concerned  and  would  not 
attend,  or  slaves  whose  evidence 
could  not  be  received."  This  was 
false  in  every  respect — it  was  fake 
from  beginning  to  end ;  for  the 
i^^^  former 
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former  could  haVe  been  compelled 
to  give  evidence,  and  by  the 
statute  law  the  testimony  of  the 
latter  was  directed  to  be  received 
in  all  cases  like  this.  He  (Dr, 
Luahington)  would,  however,  de- 
tain the  house  no  longer  with 
comments  on  these  papers,  every 
line  of  which  provoked  a  comment. 
He  would  only  call  the  attention 
of  the  house  to  the  gross  violation 
of  justice  which  had  been  perpe- 
trated against  the  two  petitioners 
who  now  called  for  redress^  who 
at  the  bar  of  the  house  presented 
an  unanswerable  case  of  oppres- 
sion^  and  who  complained  that 
they  had  been  ruined  in  their  for- 
tunes, and  that  their  families  had 
been  plunged  into  irretrievable 
misery.  Never  could  the  British 
parliameht  be  better  employed 
than  in  investigating  complaints 
and  redressing  Uie  wrongs  of  pe- 
titioners in  any  part  of  their 
dominions.  Still  more  urgent  was 
the  claim  of  these  petitioners, 
because  it  was  evident  that  by  a 
gross  abuse  of  power,  and  an  utter 
disregard  of  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice, such  as  had  been  displayed 
ikpon  the  present  occasion,  the 
aUegiance  of  the  free  coloured 
population  of  Jamaica  must  be 
alienated  from  the  government; 
and  the  result  of  that  could  be  no 
other  than  the  total  ruin  and 
destruction  of  the  British  power 
and  property  in  the  island.  The 
hon.  member  concluded  by  mov- 
ing for  a  select  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  circumstances 
attending  the  deportation  of  L.  C. 
Lecesne  and  J.  Escofiery  from  the 
island  of  Jamaica. 

Mr.  Wilmot  Norton  rose  for 
the  purpose  of  dfiPering  to  the 
house  some  explanations,  as  from 
the  office  he   held  he  would  be 


expected  to  do,  on  this  subjtet* 
He  had  in  the  first  place,  however^ 
to  observe,  that  he .  thought  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  had  not 
stated  this  case  witb  his  usual 
candour,  because  be  had  omitted 
to  inform  the  house  of  a  material 
fact.  In  a  conversation  with  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend,  he  had 
informed  him  that  it  was  not  upon 
the  papers  before  the  house  that 
the  case  rested  in  any  degree 
whatever.  There  was  other  evi- 
dence which  it  was  not  considered 
consistent  with  the  duty  of  the 
secretary  of  state  to  g^ve  out  for 
general  publication.  Surely  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  ought  to 
have  stated  this  as  well  as  the 
further  one,  that  he  (Mr.  W. 
Horton),  so  far  from  objecting  to 
the  institution  of  proceedings 
which  should  be  likely  to  obtain 
substantial  justice,  had  told  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  that  he 
would  consent  to  the  appointment 
of  a  secret  committee,  before 
which  all  the  papers  might  be 
laid.  His  hon.  and  learned  friend 
had  said,  that  he  (Mr.  Horton) 
was  there  to  defend  the  proceed- 
ings which  had  been  taken  against 
these  petitioners ;  but  he  be^;ed 
to  disclaim  any  such  intention. 
He  was  diere  only  to  defend  the 
Duke  of  M^chester  for  the  course 
which  he  had  adopted.  That 
course  had  been  founded  mainly 
on  the  fact  of  the  petitioners  being 
aliens,  which  the  evidence  had  al- 
luded to  would  establish  beyond 
all  doubt.  He  passed  by  the 
topics  which  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  had  introduced  into  the 
beginning  of  his  speech,  respect- 
ing the  condition  of  the  free 
coloured  people  of  Jamaica.  It 
was  enough  for  him  to  take  things 
as  he  found  them.  Tlie  free 
coloured 
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coloured    people    of  that  island 
were  under  certain    disqualifica- 
tions, but  that    circumstance  did 
not  free    them   from   their    alle- 
giance to  the  government.     The 
important   question    upon    which 
this  turned  was,  whether  a  con- 
spiracy  against   the    government 
actually  existed ;  and  whether  the 
petitioners  were    parties    to  that 
conspiracy.     This  question  could 
only  be  decided  by  the  produc- 
tion of  the  evidence  he  had  alluded 
to    before    a    secret    committee, 
because  it  was  impossible  for  the 
house,  or  for  any  committee  of  the 
house,   to  decide   upon  the   con- 
flicting testimony  now   upon  the 
table.     At  a  period  to  which  the 
transactions  referred,  a  strong  feel- 
ing of  alarm  prevailed  at  Jamaica. 
If  any  body  doubted  the  reason- 
able grounds    of  that  alarm,  he 
could  refer  them  to  a  letter  written 
by  Mr.  Samson  and  Mr.  Scoller, 
the  chairman  and  secretary  of  a 
committee  of  free  coloured  people, 
to   Mr.  Wilson,    in    London,    in 
which  they  spoke  of  their  "  long 
endurance   under    an    oppressive 
tyranny,  which  one  energetic  effort 
of  their  own  would  suffice  to  over- 
throw or  destroy^".    Was  it  unrea- 
sonable to  suspect  people  avowing 
these  sentiments  of  being  engaged 
in  a  treasonable  conspiracy  ?   The 
grounds,    however,    upon   which 
die  Duke  of  Manchester  took  the 
step    of   transporting    the    peti- 
tioners proved  to  be  aliens,  were 
those  of  an  overpowering  public 
necessity.     The  house  of  assem- 
bly and  the  council  had  reported, 
without  one  dissentient  voice,  that 
the  petitioners  were  engaged   in 
a  treasonable  conspiracy.       What 
ought   the    Duke  of  Manchester 
then  to  have  done  with  persons  so 
dangerous — and  how  great  would 


have    bead  the  responsibility  he 
must  have  incurred,  if  he  asked 
otherwise  ?  This  course  was  sanc- 
tioned also  by  the  advice  of  all  the 
officers  of  the  government  in  the 
island  ;  and  although  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  had  not  scrupled 
to  apply  to  them   terms  of  re- 
proach, he  was  wholly  at  a  loss 
to  know  upon  what  the  charges 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend. had 
brought  against  them  were  found- 
ed.    The  attorney-general,  whom 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  had 
charged,  together  with  others,  with 
having  put  into  action  that  mon- 
strous scene  of  iniquity  he  had 
detailed  to  the  house,  had  always 
hitherto  been  acknowledged  to  be 
a  person  of  ability  and  character. 
He    strongly    recommended    the 
course  which  the  Duke  of  Man- 
chester had  adopted,  and  his  opi- 
nion had  been  borne  out  by  that 
of  every  other  person  on  the  spot 
who  had  means  of  forming  a  cor- 
rect-judgment upon  the  subject. 
If  the  petitioners  were  innocent 
of  the  charges  against  them,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  they  had 
been  very  hardly  used,  and  that 
they  were  entitled  to  redress.  But 
he  must  remind  the  house  and  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend,  diat  the 
opportunity  for  obtaining  this  re«* 
dress  had  been  offered  to  him,  and 
although  not  in  the  exact  manner 
he  wished,   yet  it  was  in  a  way 
calculated  to  do  full  justice.   Until 
this  was  done,  the  opinion  of  the 
house  roust  of  necessity  be  sus- 
pended, and  its  judgment  in  abey 
ance,  because  tlie  facts  of  the  case 
were  not  before  it.    If  Mr.  Hector 
Mitchell  had  been  guilty  of  the 
atrocities  laid  to  his  charge,  Grod 
forbid  that  he  (Mr.  Horton)  should 
say  one  word  in  his  justification : 
but  to  believe  that  he  bad  don^ 
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60,  would  be  to  belieVe  that  all 
the  persons,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
watch  over  the  administration  of 
justice  in  Jamaica,  had  neglected 
their  duty  in  a  most  extraor- 
dinary manner.  But  whilst  the 
charge  of  falsehood  was  thus  co- 
piously made  against  others,  was 
in  that  the  petitioners  had  stated 
true?  They  had  said  that  they 
were  never  engaged  in  any  illicit 
traffic  with  St.  Domingo,  and  that 
they  had  never  carried  on  trea- 
sonable correspondence  —  state- 
ments, the  utter  falsehood  of  which 
the  evidence  he  had  alluded  to 
would  establish,  and  prove,  on  the 
contrary,  beyond  a  doubt,  their 
traitorous  intentions.  His  hon. 
and  learned  friend  laid  great  stress 
upon  the  petitioners  having  ob- 
tMned  their  privilege  papers,  and 
had  inferred  that  they ^  could  not 
bare  done  so  unless  the  fact 
of  their  birth  in  the  i8lan4  had 
been  satisfiictorily  proved.  He 
held,  however,  in  his  hand  a  paper, 
in  which  it  was  distinctly  stated, 
that  the  certificates  in  question 
had  been  granted  without  any  in- 
quiry into  that  &ct.  This  was 
upon  the  authority  of  the  attorney- 
general.  If  the  house  were  pre- 
pared to  believe  that  the  house 
of.  assembly  and  the  council  had 
conspired  to  falsify  the  evidence 
OB  the  case  of  the  petitioners,  and 
that  the  Duke  of  Manchester  had 
lent  himself  to  aid  their  deporta- 
tion out  of  the  country,  then  some- 
thing like  a  case  might  be  made 
out:  until  then,  and  he  thought 
there  was  no  present  probabi&ty 
of  any  such  event,  the  house  must 
suspend  its  opinion.  The  evi- 
dence 6f  which  he  was  in  posses- 
sion was  so  satisfactory  to  his 
mind,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
private  character  and  amiability 


of  the  Duke  of  Manchester  was 
such,  that  he  would  not  concur  in 
any  censure,  implied  or  otherwise, 
which,  upon  grounds  like  those  be- 
fore the  house,  it  might  be  attempt- 
ed to  pass  upon  him.  He  would 
never  advocate  (in  the  present 
instance  he  had  done  directly  the 
contrary)  the  keeping  back  any 
evidence  which  was  necessary  for 
the  ends  of  justice.  He  left  it 
to  the  house,  without  hesitation, 
to  decide  whether  the  statement 
of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  had 
established  any  thing  like  crimi- 
nality against  the  Duke  of  Man- 
chester. 

Mr.  Scarlett  said^  he  thought 
it  appeared  pro1[)able  that  the 
Duke  of  Manchester  bad  been 
misled  by  the  persons  whose  duty 
it  was  to  advise  him ;  and  he  un- 
derstood the  arguments  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  to  apply  rather 
to  those  individuals  than  person- 
ally to  the  duke,  who  could  not 
be  supposed  to  be  actuated  by  any 
thing  but  a  desire  to  do  justice  in 
the  administration  of  the  trust  re- 
posed in  him.  The  hon.  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Horton)  had  alluded  to 
documents  not  before  the  bouse ; 
and  without  intending  to  say  more 
of  them  than  he  was  warranted  in, 
he  could  not  help  observing  that 
some  circumstances  connected  with 
the  evidence  produced  tended  to 
throw  discredit  on  tlie  sources 
whence  the  other  must  be  drawn. 
He  (Mr.  Scarlett)  had  read  the 
whole  of  the  evidence  attentively ; 
and  he  had  been  induced  the  more 
particidarly  to  do  so,  because  a 
near  relation  of  his  own  (Mr. 
chief-justice  Scarlett),  to  whose 
learning,  capacity,  and  integrity, 
he  waff  glad  of  any  opportunity 
of  bearing  testimony,  had  sat  in 
judgment  on  the  subject.-    There 
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were  some  circumstances  in  the 
evidence  which  excited  strong  sus- 
picions in  his  mind.  On  the  ap- 
plication for  the  habetu  corpw,  it 
appeared  the  strongest  evidence 
against  Lecesne  was  the  affidavit 
of  his  sister  Lucille,  who  swore 
that  he  was  bom  at  Port-au-Prince. 
Lecesne  brought  three  persons  to 
swear  that  Lucille  told  them  she 
had  been  induceH  to  swear  to  this, 
which  she  knew  to  be  false,  at  the 
persuasions  of  a  Mr.  Villegreme, 
who  told  her  if  her  brother  was 
shipped  off,  as  he  would  be,  in 
consequence  of  her  affidavit,  she 
would  become  entitled  to  one 
half  of  her  father's  property ;  and 
threatened  besides,  if  she  did  not 
make  this  affidavit,  that  she  should 
be  imprisoned.  Now,  although 
the  court  had  in  the  first  instance 
granted  a  rule  to  show  cause,  no 
attempt  had  ever  been  made,  either 
by  Lucille  Lecesne,  or  by  Mr. 
Villegreme,  to  contradict  the  very 
beavy  statements  which  were  made 
against  them.  The  observations 
of  the  attorney-general  on  this 
subject  were  somewhat  singular, 
for  he  expressed  his  astonishment 
that  the  court  had  in  their  decision 
paid  no  more  attention  to  the 
affidavits  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  who 
was  well  known  to  them  to  be  a 
most  respectable  person,  and  of 
Mr.  Innis,  a  police-officer ;  as  if 
it  was  the  practice  of  judges  to  be 
influenced  by  the  character  of  wit- 
nesses who  made  affidavits,  instead 
of  by  the  facts  which  those  affidavits 
contained.  While  this  imputation 
of  Mr.  Vilfcgreme's  having  sub- 
orned perjury  against  the  peti- 
tioners remained,  he  (Mr.  Scarlett) 
should  suspect  whatever  came  from 
the  same  source.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  the  house  to  pay  too  much 
attentioa  to  appeals  of  a  descrip- 
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tion  like  the  present;  as  it  was 
well  known  that,  in  the  colonial 
assemblies,  the  coloured  popula- 
tion was  far  from  meeting  with 
any  thing  like  liberal  considera- 
tion. 

Mr,  Canning  said,  that  under 
all  the  circumstances,  however  he 
might  have  been  disposed  to  prefer 
the  course  suggested  by  his  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  W.  Horton),  he  should 
not  now  oppose  the  appointment  of 
a  select  com  mi  ttee.  The  shortques- 
tion  upon  the  present  charge,  as  it 
applied  to  the  conduct  of  the  Duke 
of  Manchester,  was,  whether  the 
dukehad  or  not  treated  British  sub- 
jects as  aliens  only  could  lawfully 
be  treated ;  that  was  a  simple  ques- 
tion, and  one  easily  capable  of 
proof,  but  one  which  certainly  was 
neither  proved  nor  disproved  by 
the  evidence  before  the  house :  in 
one  admission,  however,  all  parties 
must  agree — that  when  the  Duke 
of  Manchester  came  forward,  of- 
fering to  wave  the  privilege  which 
his  absence  gave  him,  and  submit 
to  clear  his  conduct  by  a  triid  by 
law,  he  did  entitle  himself,  so  long 
as  the  question  was  pending,  to 
the  suspension  of  every  thing  like 
severe  or  unkind  judgment  against 
him.  The  hon.  member  for  Pe- 
terborough observed,  that  if  the 
Duke  of  Manchester  bad  done 
wrong,  he  had  probably  been  mis- 
led. In  this  opinion  he  (Mr.  Can- 
ning) entirely  concurred;  but  it 
was  yet  to  be  shown  that  the  duke, 
in  what  he  had  done,  had  exceed- 
ed his  authority :  and  that  he  him- 
self entertained  no  apprehension 
as  to  the  result  of  his  conduct, 
was  at  least  to  be  presumed  from 
the  readiness  with  which  he  court- 
ed inquiry  into  it.  The  main 
feature  in  the  case  then  came  on 
to  be  considered— to   wit,  wbat* 
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there  had  been  in  the  coDduct  of 
other  persons  apart  from  that  of 
the  Duke  of  MaQchester,  which 
afforded  ground  for  complaint; 
and  upon  that  point  he  was  free 
to  say  that  government  had  at 
kaat  so  far  thought  there  was 
ground  for  ipvestigation,  that  the 
commissioners  in  the  West  Indies 
hfid  received  instructions  (and  in 
about  a  month  hence  they  would 
be  in  Jamaica)  to  examine  into  all 
the  circumstances,  and  report  ge-^ 
nerally  upon  the  transaction.  In 
this  situation,  therefore,  he  was 
not  pepared  to  deny  that  further 
elucidation  uppn  the  subject  was 
due  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
house ;  but  if  the  motion  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  a 
committee  was  agreed  to,  it  ought 
in  fairness  to  be  understood  that 
the  Duke  of  Manchester's  offer 
with  respect  to  a  trial  at  law 
ought  not  to  be  taken  advantage 
of.  It  wa^  further  to  be  recol- 
lected, that  at  so  late  a  period  of 
the  session,  and  considering  the 
distance  from  which  all  evidence 
would  have  to  be  obtained,  no 
committee  could  be  appointed 
with  any  advantage  until  next 
year.  If  it  was  agreed  to  defer 
the  committee  until  next  session, 
the  report  of  the  conmiissioners, 
and  all  other  necessary  evidence, 
could  be  procured  in  the  mean* 
time,  and  there  wpuld  be  no  diffi- 
culty then  in  instituting  an  inquiry 
as  ample  as  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  (Dr.  Lushington)  could 
desire. 

Mr*  Brougham  rose  to  request 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  (Dr. 
Lushington)  to  accede  to  the  pro- 
position of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man opposite,  which  he  thought, 
the  state  of  the  sessiop  consider- 
f  d,  was  the  best  calculated  to  do 


substantial  juatiee.  Aa  the  eTi<» 
dence  stood,  the  transaction  was  n. 
most  iniquitous  one,  and  he  to* 
tally  differed  from  the  right  hon* 
gentleman  as  to  the  view  which 
he  took  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Duke  of  Manchester.  These 
three  points  would  have  to  be 
made  out—first,  that  there  had 
been  proof  that  the  complainants 
were  aliens;  secondly,  that  there 
had  been  the  sedition  imputed; 
and  thirdly,  that  there  had  been 
ground  lor  sending  them  away 
without  being  heard  in  their  de- 
fence. Now,  aa  the  case  stood, 
it  was  nonsense  to  talk  of  con- 
flicting evidence ;  tfaepioof  of  the 
birth  was  as  dear  as  could  be  de- 
sired. What  might  arise  out  of 
the  papers  further  to  be  produced, 
he  could  not  judge ;  but  the  mat- 
ter stood  as  he  described  it  at 
present.  With,  reference  to  the 
postponement  of  the  committee, 
he  would  fSurtherjust  observe,  that 
there  were  two  witnesses  whom  it 
would  be  necessary  to  moduoe, 
and  who  had  been  in  England 
some  time,  lliose  persons  had 
hitherto  been  supported  by  the 
charitable  contributions  of  indi- 
viduals ;  but  certainly,  as  this  de- 
lay was  to  take  place,  some  means 
of  existence  ought  to  be  afforded 
them  by  parliament.  For  the 
other  point  to  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  opposite  had  ad* 
verted— the  abstaming(as  inquiry 
was  to  take  place  in  a  committee) 
from  any  proceeding  at  law — he 
(Mr.  Brougham)  ^gned  that  such 
an  arrangement  would  be  most 
convenient;  but  it  must  depend 
upon  the  consent  of  the  complam- 
auts  concerned* 

Mr,  C waning  apprehended  that 

that  was*  the  case,  because  it  was 

only  uppn  the  Duke  pf  Manches-; 
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ter*8  own  offer  to  the  house  that 
any  law  proceeding  coiild  be  taken 
against  him  while  he  remained  In 
Jamaica. 

Jilr,  Brougham  observed,  that 
that  offer  of  the  noble  duke's  had 
only  been  made  lately.  Hetrust- 
ied,  howeter,  that  no  other  preju- 
dice would  go  forilh  than  vrhat  the 
circomstances  of  the  case  would 
warrant. 

The  postponement  of  the  com* 
mittee  was  agreed  to  without  a 
division. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche^ 
quer  moved  the  second  reading  of 
the  Buckingham-house  bill. 

Mr.  Bankes  did  not  rise  with 
the  intention  of  opposing  this  bill ; 
but  he  could  not  avoid  expressing 
his  regret,  that  a  site  had  not  been 
chosen  on  which  a  palace  might 
be  built  more  accordant  with  the 
opulence  of  the  country,  and  more 
consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the 
sovereign.  He  thought  that  Hyde- 
park  or  the  Regefit's-park  would 
be  much  more  'eligible  fdr  the 
erection'  of  a  palace  than  that 
which  was  now  fixed  upon  in  Pim- 
lico.  Either  of  the  former  would  be 
more  consistent  with  the  opulence 
of  the  country  and  the  personal 
comforts  of  the  sovereign. 

The  ChanceihrofthtExeheqtier 
admitted,  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  have  a  palace  in  which  the  dig- 
nity of  the  crown  and  the  personal 
comforts  of  the  sovereign  might 
be  consulted ;  but  it  waiB,  he  cotM 
assure  the  house,  not  the  Widi  of 
his  Majesty,  in  the  anrai^ements 
now  in  contemplation,  to  infringe 
in  any  degree  upon  the  conveni- 
ences of  the  public,  by  any  en- 
croachments on  the  parks.  It 
would,  no  doubt,  be  desirable  to 
have  a  site  for  a  palace,  in  which 
accommodation  might  be  aflfbrded, 


not  onlsrfor  his  Majes^,  but  for 
the  difl^ent  branches  of  the  royal 
fiimily,  the  ambassadors,  and  the 
great  ofBcers  of  state.  All  thia, 
no  doubt,  might  be  very  desirable; 
and  he  had  seen  the  splendid  plans 
of  Iniffo  Jones,  for  a  royal  pdacei 
which  he  could  wish  to  see  erected, 
if  it  could  be  done  with  convenience 
to  the  public :  but  it  could  not  be 
accomplished  in  Hyde-park,  or 
any  other  of  the  royal  parks,  with* 
out  infringing  very  materially  upoft 
the  comforts  of  the  public,  which 
was  in  the  habit  of  usinff  those 
parks.  Hyde-park  would  therci- 
fore  be  an  injudicious  selection,  aa 
far  as  the  public  was  concerned, 
and  particularly  so  as  far  as  re* 
spected  the  sovereign  himself;  for 
though  it  might  be  desirable  to 
have  the  residence  of  the  King 
public,'  to  a  certain  degree,  it  was 
also  necessary  that  it  should  afford 
the  means  of  privacy,  as  fiu*  ai 
respected  the  personal  comforts 
of  the  monarch  himself*  If  the 
palace  were  buflt  in  Hyde-park, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
enclosures  rojind  it ;  and  if  plan- 
tations were  now  nmde,  it  would 
take  some  twenty  years  before 
they  were  of  sufficient  growth  to 
secure  that  degree  of  privacy 
which  it  would  be  admitted  was 
desirable  in  the  precincts  of  a  royal 
residence;  and  even  this,  if  it 
could  be  acquired, 'Would  be  a 
great  encroachment  on  the  accom- 
modation of  the  puUic,  whether  it 
was  in  Hyde-park  or  Kensihmita- 
gardens.  He  could,  in  his  closet, 
point  out  twenty  plan's  which  would 
be'  extremely  desirable  for  a  royal 
palace,  but  tliey  would  each  en- 
croach in  some'  measure,  either 
upon  public  convehience  with  re- 
spect to  the  use  of  the  parks,  or 
on  the  convenience  of  the  principal 
M  M  J  /         ~ 
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oflBcera  of  state;  for,  one  year 
with  another,  it  would  be  found 
that  the  Regent's-park  would  be 
at  rather  an  inconvenient  distance 
for  the  despatch  of  public  business. 
With  respect  to  Buckingham- 
bouse,  it  might  be  said  that  there 
were  inconveniences  attending  it, 
out  there  were  advantages  be« 
longing  to  it,  which  could  not  be 
found  in  the  other  places  that  had 
been  named.  In  the  erection  of 
a  royal  residence,  he  did  not  hope 
to  reconcile  the  opinions  of  all ; 
for  on  matters  of  taste,  it  would 
perhaps  be  difficult  (at  least  it  was 
so  found  in  practice)  to  reconcile 
the  opinions  of  any  two ;  but  he 
jdid  hope,  that  on  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  having  some  place  more 
convenient  and  more  consistent 
with  the  personal  comforts  of  the 
sovereign,  all  would  be  agreed.  As 
to  the  abandonment  of  Carlton- 
bouse,  he  could  state,  that  it  did 
not  arise  from  any  capricious  taste 
on  the  part  of  his  Majesty.  It 
might  be  said  rather,  that  instead 
of  his  Majesty  wishing  to  leave 
that  house,  the  house  seemed  dis- 
posed to  leave  his  Majesty.  The 
lower  part  of  ^he  house  consisted 
origintdly  of  offices,  but  was  now 
changed  to  apartments  where  his 
Majesty  resided ;  and  it  so  hap- 
pened, that  the  lower  parts  of 
the  house  (when  his  Majesty 
had  company  in  the  upper)  were 
obliged  to  be  propped,  which,  it 
would  be  admitted,  was  not  very 
convenient  for  his  Majesty's  com- 
fort. The  bouse  had  not  been 
furnished  for  these  thirty  years; 
and  any  one  who  had  had  the 
fortune  of  loitering  there  on  pub- 
lic business,  must  recollect  the  fact 
of  its  being  covered  with  London 
dirt,  and  have  seen  how  unfitting 
it  was  in  many  other  respects  for 


a  toyal  residence.  He  did  not 
give  any  c^nion,  for  the  subject 
was  not  now  belbze  him,  on  the 
question  of  expending  a.million, 
or  a  million  and  a  hal(  on  a  suit- 
able palace  for  his  Majesty ;  but 
Supposing  such  a  measure  were  to 
be  proposed,  what  w^  to  becooie 
ofhis  Majesty  in  the  interim?  And 
supposing  the  proposed  improve- 
ments to  take  place,  and  that  a 
royal  palace  were  to  be  afterwards 
erected,  tiie  present  buildings 
would  not  be  lost  to  the  oountry* 
It  was  not  an  improbaMe  thing  that 
we  might  have  a  queen  dowager, 
or  an  heir  apparent,  each  of  whom 
would  require  a  residence  suitable 
to  their  rank  in  the  country.  It 
had  been  seen,  before  the  late 
reign,  that  some  of  the  royal  &- 
mily  were  lodged  in  Leicester- 
house,  and  other  places  the  names 
of  which  he  did  not  know,  hot 
which  were  greatly  below  their 
exalted  rank  in  the  country.  As 
to  Carlton-house,  he  would  say, 
that  by  its  removal  (if  it  should 
be  removed)  an  open  view  would 
be  obtained  from  Kegent-street  to 
the  park  and  the  Horse-guards ; 
and  on  that  supposition,  buildings 
might  be  erected  which  would  be 
highly  ornamental  to  the  metro- 
polis, and  at  the  same  time  govern- 
ment might  so  dispose  of  part  of 
tlie  ground  situate  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, as  to  produce  an  income 
sufficient  to  defrav  the  expense  of 
some  <^  the  prelected  improve- 
ments. If  he  were  asked  how  he 
would  dispose  of  part  of  the  site 
of  CarltOQ-honse,  if  it  should  be 
removed,  he  would  say,  that  it 
might  be  roost  advantageously 
applied  in  the  erection  of  build- 
ings for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Royal  Academy  and  the  National 
Gallery.    For  the  former,  it  would 
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be  admitted  that  the  Strand  was 
most  inconvenient;  and  for  the 
latter,  the  British  Museum,  which 
had  been  suggested,  was  not  the 
most  proper  place  for  that  gaUery, 
which  was  intended  to  be  open  for 
the  public  as  one  particular  branch 
of  the  arts.  With  respect  to  the 
Royal  Academy,  one  had  to  ascend, 
at  its  present  place  in  the  Strand, 
nearly  100  steps  before  they  came 
to  the  exhibition  rooms.  This, 
he  regretted,  threw  the  exhibition 
in  a  great  degree  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  old,  the  asthmatic,  and 
gouty;  and  he  did  not  see  why 
they  should  be  deprived  of  the 
fiicility  of  admission  to  such  a 
place.  He  looked  forward  with 
pleasure  to  the  removal  of  the 
exhibition  to  some  more  appro- 
priate place;  and  he  hailed  with 
delight  the  expression  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's pleasure,  that  the  site  of 
Carl  ton-house  should  be  appro- 
priated for  that  amongst  other 
public  purposes.  With  respect  to 
Buckingham-house,  it  was  alMO- 
lutely  necessary,  for  the  comfort 
of  the  sovereign,  that  some  im- 
provements should  take  place.  It 
was,  in  its  recent  state,  '*  desperate 
dirty,"  but  the  proposed  alterations 
would  enable  the  sovereign  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  his 
company  in  some  of  the  finest 
apartments  in  any  palace  in  the 
world.  The  expense,  he  would 
admit,  might  not  be  less  than 
200,000/. ;  but  even  if  it  were  not 
to  be  the  permanent  residence  of 
the  sovereign,  it  would  still  be  an 
ornament  to  the  metropolis,  and 
highly  desirable  for  the  accommo-^ 
Nation  of  other  branches  of  the 
royal  family. 

Mr.  Bankes,  Sen.  said,  that  the 
plan  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
was  liable  to  one  serious  objection. 


The  right  hon.  gentleman  said,  he 
intended  to  leave  an  open  space 
where  Carlton-palace  now  stood, 
and  yet  he  talked  of  deriving  a 
ground-rent  from  the  buildings 
erected  upon  it.  He  shaiild  like 
to  know  how  the  riffht  honooilible 
gentleman  reconctfed  so  glaring 
an  inconsistency.  For  his  own 
part,  when  he  knewdiat  800,0001. 
would  enable  the  country  to  bnild 
a  magnificent  palace  for  the  sove- 
reign, he.  was  averse  to  granting 
200,000/.  to  the  repairs  of  a  pahry 
and  insignificant  palace. 

The  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer 
said,  that  he  could  convince  the 
hon.  member  for  Code  Castle,  if 
he  had  a  plan  of  the  ground  by 
him,  that  he  could  derive  a  con- 
siderable ground-rent  from  the  site 
of  Carlton-house,  without  incum- 
bering it  with  buildings.  There 
were  portions  of  ground  now  co- 
vered with  old  inconvenient  houses, 
which  belonged  to  different  officers 
of  the  king's  household.  These 
buildings  must  come  down,  at  any 
rate.  It  would  be  easy  to  make 
the  space  more  open,  and  yet  to 
derive  from  it  a  considerable 
ground-rent. 

The  bill  was  read  a  second  time, 
and  ordered  to  be  committed  to- 
morrow. 

ffouie  of  Commons f  June  10.--* 
The  bill  for  the  grant  to  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  was  read  a  third 
time. 

The  smuggling  prevention  bill 
went  through  a  committee. 

House  of  Lords,  June  17.— TA* 
Marquis  of  Hastings  rose,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  notice  he  gave  yes- 
terday, to  introduce  a  bill  to  ex- 
plain the  clause  of  the  act  of  the 
13th  George  III.,  which  had  been 
supposed  to.  limit  the  rate  of  in- 
terest on  loans  made  in  India  to 
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m  per  cent  He  objected,  in  the 
firit  places  to  tbe  opinioD  given 
by  'the  law-officen  of  the  crown 
OH'  the  constriictiOn  of  the  clause 
of  this  act.  He  paid  the  greatest 
deference  to  the  opinioa  of  those 
officers ;  but  he  must  be  allowed 
|o  dissent  from  it  when  he  found 
it  in  contradiction  with  the  system 
v^hick  had  been  acted  on  for  hidf  a 
century  in  India.  It  surely  could 
never  be  .maintained  that  the  sim- 
[^  opinion  of  counsel,  however 
respectable,  should  supersede  so 
long  a  practice.  This,  it  was  true, 
was  not  likely  to  happen  now ;  but 
there  had  been  bad  times^  and  bad 
limes  might  return ;  but  :  their 
lordships  should  be  careful  not  to 
establish  such  a  precedent.  The 
opinioQ  given  purported  that  the 
cfsuae  in  question  extended  to  the 
whole  of  India— -even  to  powers 
totally  independent  of  the  East 
India  .Company,  than  which  no* 
thing  could  be  more  unjust,  when 
it  was  considered  what  the  prac* 
tioa  had  been.  The  preamble  of 
the  act  showed  what  the  meaning 
•f  the  clause  was.  It  was  made 
penal  to  take  a  higher  rule  of  in- 
terest than  12  per  cent.,  because, 
under  the  plea  of  interest,  pre- 
^  sents  had  sometimes  been  cor- 
'  ruptly  taken ;  but  the  framers  of 
the  bill  never  dreamed  that  thev 
were,  competent  to  restrain  British 
tnbjects  from  taking  any  rate  of 
interest  in  the  dominions  of  a  so-* 
vereign  independent  prince,  over 
whose  states',  they  had  no  autho^ 
lity.  If  this  coi^d  be  supposed, 
the  greatest  confusion  and  incon- 
siatency/would  appear  in  the  sub>» 
sequent  practice  of  the  government 
of  India.  How  could  acts  done 
itt  foreign  independent  states  be 
nade  prosecutaUe  and  recover- 
ableeiuy  in  his  Majesty's  courts 


iu  India. '  This  would  be  to  sup- 
pose thnt  a  penalty  was  enacted 
which  these  courts  had  not  the 
means  .  of  inflicting.  The  noble 
marquis  then  proceeded  to  show 
that  the  construction  put  upon  die 
act  of  parliament  by  the  law-offi- 
cers of  the  crown  was  inconsistent 
with  regulations  which  had  been 
subsequently  made  by  the  supreme 
government  of  India.  These  regu- 
ktions  had  the  force  of  law.  They 
were  not  issued  until  af^r  they 
had  been  r^^tered  in  tbe  su« 
preme  court  of  justice,  and  they 
were  annually  laid  before  parlia- 
ment. These  regulations  had 
sanctioned  the  lending  of  money 
at  a  much  higher  rate  of  interest 
than  12  per  cent.  A  r^^ation 
was  promulgated  in  1793,  antho- 
riaiog  thie  recovery  of  interest  at 
24  and  27  per  cent.  Another  re- 
gulation, made  in  1 803,  extended 
the  rate  of  interest  to  30  per  cent 
These  regulations,  and  the  prac- 
tice which  had  been  constantly 
fonowed,^.clearly  showed  that  the 
court  of  directors  and  the  govern- 
ment of  India  had  never  under- 
stood the  act  to  put  anv  limit  on 
the  rate  of  interest,  with  respect 
to  contracts  made  by  British  sub- 
jects domiciled  in  the  territory  of 
a  foreign  prince.  On  these  grounds 
he  submitted  to  their  lordships' 
consideration  a  bill  to  amend  sind 
explain  the  act  of  the  13th  of 
George  IIL  After  the  first  read- 
ing, he  ahould  move  that  the  opi- 
nion of  the  judges  be  taken  to 
ascertain  whether  the  bill  he  now 
mtroduced  clearly  and  efiectually 
explained  what  ought  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  clauses  of  die  act 
relating  to  the  rate  of  interest. 

The  bill  was  read  a  first  time, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
'  The  Duchess  of  Kent's  and  the 
Duke 
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Dnke  of  Cmnberland's'  annuity 
bills  were  I  read  a  third  time.-^ 
Adjourned  to  Monday. 

House  of  Commons^  June  1 7. — 
The  judges'  salaries  bill  was  read 
a  third  time  and  passed. 

On  the  motion  for  the  speaker 
quitting  the  chair  to  go  into  the 
committee  of  supply,  Mr.  Aber- 
cromby  rose.     It  was  perfectly 
consistent    with    the    forms    and 
precedents  of  that  house,  for  any 
member  to  take  the  opportunity 
of  the  motion  on  which  die  speaker 
was  to  leave  the  chair  previously 
to  a  committee  of  supply,  to  state 
aiiy  matter,  which   being  in  the 
character  or  having  the  appearance 
of  a  grievance,  might  still  not  be 
deemed  worthy  of  the  formalities 
of  a  specific  motion.     He  acknow- 
ledged that  every  apology  was  due 
from  him,  for  attempting  to  origi- 
nate a  discussion  upon  the  subject 
to    which  he  *now   invited  their 
attention.     The  subject  was  that 
of  a  member  of  the  house,  a  repre- 
sentative—he might  say  an  orna- 
ment of  the  metropolis,  and  one 
upon  whom  the  highest  honours 
had  been  lavished  by  foreign  prin- 
ces.    The  house  would  see  by  this 
time,  that  he  meant  his  gallant 
friend  the  member  for  Southwark. 
He  wished  to  guard  against  any 
misapprehension.     He   was    not 
about  to  say   any    thing    which 
could  tend  ever  so  remotely  to  call 
in  question   the  conduct  of  the 
commander-in-chief.     He  would 
be  the  last  man  in  the  house  to 
originate    any   discussion    which 
could    have   that  tendency ;  nor 
was  it  his  intention  to  call  in  ques- 
tion the  exercise  of  the  prerogative 
of  the  crown  in  relation  to  the 
dismissal    of  his   gallant  friend. 
They  might  diffbi  very  materially 
upon  questions  of  prerogative,  but . 


he  hoped  that  those  difierenoes 
would  not  be  aBowed  any  place  in 
this  discussion.     Nor  did  he  com* 
plain  of  the  opinions  formerly  ex- 
pressed by  any  gendeman  against 
his  hon.  and  gallant  friend,  much 
less  did  he  ask  for  any  revision  or 
retractation  of  such  opinions.    His 
object  was  to  persuade  the  house 
to  do  honour  to  itself  by  expres-* 
sing  its  sympathy  for  one  whose 
eminent    services    and    personal 
worth,  whose  noble  soul  and  gene- 
rous feelings,  had  endeared  him  to 
all  who  knew  him,  including  a  large 
proportion  of  that  house.     If,  in 
the  passages  of  his  life  which  had 
been   in  the  eye  of  the  country 
and  in  the  face  of  his  enemies, 
some  errors  had  been  observed, 
even  his    enemies    would  admit 
that  those  errors  resulted  from  the 
excess  of  a  generous  hxxA  gallant 
and  ardent  spirit,  the  transports  of 
which  merely  wanted  more  con- 
trol.    His  military  career  of  j^9 
years  was  suddenly  interrupted  by 
a  decree,  which  was  not  preceded 
b^  any  court-martial.     Looking  at 
his  whole  career,  his  eminent  qua- 
lities, bis  honourable  and  useful 
services,  and  his  long  military  life» 
he  would  ask,  had  not  his  punish- 
ment  been   more  than   enough? 
Was  he  less  cherished  by  his  con- 
stituents ?    vWas  he  less  esteemed 
by  the  profession  ?  Was  the  career 
which  best  suited  his  gallant  spirit 
to  be  for  ever  closed  t    He  was 
dismissed  without  the  sentence  of 
a  court-martial.   The  house,  being 
moved,  refused  to  investigate  his 
case.     Many  who  now  heard  him 
could  witness  to  the  temper  and 
moderation  with  which  his  gallant 
friend  conducted  himself  on  that 
occasion.     It  had  been  a  source 
of  gratification  and  pride  to  his 
friends,  who  Ihen  supported  him, 
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ever  since.  Many  who  voted 
against  him  from  a  sense  of  public 
duty,  were  ready  to  express  their 
kindly  feelings  towards  him,  and 
-  their  admiration  at  his  conduct  in 
that  trying  period.  Considering 
the  age  of  the  individual,  and  that 
this  was  probably  the  last  session 
of  the  parliament,  he  wished  to 
appeal  to  the  house,  and  especiaUy 
to  those  members  who  were  now 
engaged  in  the  profession  of  his 
gallant  friend,  for  some  declara- 
tion of  their  kindness  towards 
hink  He  saw  about  him  some 
of  the  companions  in  arms  of  his 
hon.  and  gallant  friend — some  who 
had  shared  in  common  with  him 
his  trials  and  his  dangers.  To 
them  he  appealed,  if,  upon  the  late 
promotion,  his  hon.  and  gallant 
friend  had  been  restored  to  that 
situation  which  he  had  attained  by 
his  brilliant  and  glorious  services, 
would  not  the  army  have  been 
'gratified — would  not  his  brother 
-officers  have  been  delighted  ?  He 
abstained  from  particularizing  the 
brilliant  feats  in  which  bis  hon. 
and  gallant  friend  had  been  en- 
gaged. In  any  testimony  which 
he  could  give,  he  ought  to  warn 
the  house  that  he  gave  it  in  the 
spirit  of  a  warm  and  ardent  friend- 
ship which  he  felt  for  his  hon. 
friend.  He  only  wished  the  house 
to  listen  to  the  opinion  of  those 
who  knew  and  could  rightly  ap- 
.  predate  the  character  and  services 
of  his  hon.  and  gallant  friend.  If 
the  expression  of  that  opinion 
should  be  such  as  he  confidently 
anticipated,  then  he  knew  tlie 
efie<;t  which  it  would  have  in  its 
representation  to  the  proper  quar- 
ter. He  wished  not  to  be  mis- 
understood. He  was  not  sug- 
gesting to  any  member  the  per- 
.  fomiance  of  any  thing  which  would 


not  as  readily  spring  from  the 
exercise  of  their  own  free  will— 
much  less  did  he  seek  by  this  to 
shackle  the  exercise  of  those 
powers  which  were  vested  with 
the  crown  and  its  ministers ;  but 
he  spoke  in  reference,  to  the  known 
kindness  of  a  benign  sovereign, 
and  his  benevolent  intentions  to 
those  who  had  faithfully  and  zea- 
lously served  him.  Such  an  act 
of  grace  and  favour  as  that  to 
which  he  alluded,  would  be  most 
grateful  to  the  house,  highly  satis- 
factory to  the  profession,  and  a 
matter  of  rejoicing  to  the  country. 
He  was  not  dictating  any  particular 
method  for  carrying  this  object 
into  effect.  He  was  only  endea- 
vouring to  arm  those  upon  whom 
the  affair  would  devolve,  with 
reasons  for  furthering  the  generous 
intentions  of  the  sovereign  to  all- 
his  meritorious  servants.  If  tliese 
suggestions  should  lead  to  the 
restoration  of  his  gallant  friend,  it 
would  make  him  happy  to  think 
that  he  had  been  the  humble  in- 
strument for  bringing  about  that 
object. 

Mr*  Littleton  said,  that  the  same 
motive  which  had  formerly  made 
him  withhold  his  assent  to  a  mo- 
tion for  inquiry  upon  the  dismissal 
of  his  gallant  friend,  now  induced 
him  to  express  the  gratification 
given  him  by  the  sentiments  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman.  To 
excite  discussion  upon  the  former 
errors  of  his  gallant  friend  would 
be  bad  taste  and  bad  feeling  in 
him.  However  they  might  have 
demanded  attention,  they  were 
now  forgotten.  No  other  recol- 
lections were  preserved  but  the 
services  of  his  gallant  friend.  His 
restoration  would  be  received  with 
acclamations  by  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  would  be  felt  almost  as  a 
personal 
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personal  obligation  by  every  mem- 
ber of  the  house. 

J/r.  Wodehouse  hailed  this  as  a 
inost  welcome  proposition.  It  was 
the  more  commendable,  because 
it  dictated  no  particular  course  to 
the  government.  Looking  £o  the 
sovereign,  and  those  in  the  pro- 
bable line  of  succession,  it  was 
clear  that  acts  of  benevolence, 
of  oblivion,  of  grace  and  favour, 
were  most  congenial  to  them  all. 
He  hoped  for  the  best  result  from 
the  expression  of  their  opinions  by 
the  house,  as  they  were  all  agreed 
that  the  hon.  and  gallant  subject 
of  the  discussion  was  a  man  of 
a  peculiarly  generous  and  noble 
mind,  which  was  evinced  in  all  the 
connexions  of  life. 

Lord  W,  Bentinckf  if  asked 
liis  opinion,  or  that  of  the  pro- 
fession, he  would  say,  that  the 
actions  of  no  officer  were  supposed 
to  have  superior  lustre.  There 
was  hardly  an  officer  who  had 
been  engaged  in  more  various 
services.  He  was  not  now  apo- 
logizing for  the  errors  of  Sir 
Robert  Wilson:  he  approved  of 
the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  in 
that  case.  He  wished  rather  to 
appeal  to  the  generosity  of  the 
house  and  to  the  benevolent  recol- 
lection of  his  services  in  the  mind 
of  his  sovereign. 

Mr,  Calvert  bore  testimony  to 
the  excellent  conduct  of  his  col- 
league in  the  representation,  leav- 
ing his  military  character  to  those 
who  could  do  it  more  justice. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  wished  to 
add  his  tribute  to  the  general  feel- 
ing of  the  house.  He  had  long 
known  the  hon.  and  gallant  officer 
intimately,  and  could  declare  that 
he  had  the  greatest  regard  to  the 
honour  of  his  country  in  all  his 
^undertakings.      His  errors   were 


momentary,  and  were  quite  eclipsed 
by  the  recollection  of  his  great 
and  brilliant  services.  His  resto- 
ration would  be  in  union  with  the 
sentiments  of  the  country,  and  if 
he  regained  his  station,  he  would 
impart  a  lustre  to  the  profession 
which  he  could  never  tarnish. 

Sir  R.  Fergiuson  had  the  honour 
of  a  professional  acquaintance  with 
him,  having  served  with  him  on 
many  occasions.  No  man  existed 
who  more  invariably  attracted  the 
respect  and  honour  of  the  profes- 
sion. His  restoration  to  the  service 
to  which  he  gloriously  contributed, 
would  be  bailed  by  the  whole  army 
as  much  as  it  would  gratify  the 
house.  Looking  across  the  house, 
he  saw  a  gallant  member  who  must 
be  the  exception,  if  any  were  ad- 
mitted, to  the  superiority  of  Sir 
Robert  Wilson,  That  honourable 
and  gallant  gentleman  was  one  of 
the  highest  military  authorities 
known.  It  would  be  highly  gra- 
tifying to  the  house  to  hear  the 
opinion  of  that  gallant  officer  upon 
the  professional  character  and  ser- 
vices of  his  gallant  friend. 

Sir  George  Murray  did  not  rise 
in  consequence  of  the  suggestion 
of  his  gallant  friend  who  had  just 
sat  down,  but  from  a  conviction, 
with  respect  to  Sir  Robert  Wilson, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  know  any 
man  whose  qualities  were  better 
suited  to  the  profession  of  which 
he  had  been  before  so  bright  an 
ornament.  It  would  rejoice  him 
to  see  tliat  officer  restored.  And 
if,  when  that  were  done,  he  could 
only  keep  his  talents  employed  in 
the  proper  way,  he  would  greatly 
benefit  the  profession.  He  took 
the  same  opportunity  of  observing, 
that  the  power  which  dismissed 
the  gallant  officer  must,  in  bis 
opinion,  be  vested  in  the  crown, 
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for  the  due  and  proper  control  of 
the  army, 

Mr,  Mansell  said,  that  the  gal<- 
lant  officer  bad  committed  errors, 
hut  he  had  heen  sufficiently  pu- 
nished for  them.  No  greater 
favour  could  be  done  to  the  house, 
than  to  restore  him  to  his  rank. 

Mr.  W.  Lamb  spoke  to  the  same 
effect,  and  said,  that  it  was  high 
/  time  that  the  errors  of  the  gallant 
officer  were  forgotten. 

Mr,  Brougham  said,  that  only 
one  opinion  seemed  to  actuate  all 
parties.  He  wished  to  add  his 
full  and  complete  testimony  to 
the  character  given  of  his  gallant 
friend,  in  regard  to  his  conduct  on 
a  former  very  trying  occasion. 
He  was  the  professional  adviser 
and  friend  of  the  gallant  officer, 
and  he  had  the  fullest  and  most 
positive  knowledge  for  inducing 
him  to  say,  that  the  utmost  ex- 
ertion of  human  forbearance  was 
manifested  by  his  hon.  and  gallant 
friend.  He  (Mr.  Brougham)  had 
seen  the  documents  in  his  posses- 
sion, which,  perhaps,  no  one 
besides  his  gallant  friend  could 
have  refrained  from  publishing: 
not  one  word  of  them  did  his  hon. 
and  gallant  friend  divulge,  not- 
withstanding the  aggravating  si- 
tuation in  which  he  was  placed. 

The  committee  of  supply  was 
then  postponed. 

Mr,  Huskisson  having  moved 
the  order  of  the  day  on  the  further 
consideration  of  the  report  on  the 
customs'  consolidation  bill,  several 
clauses  were  pro  forma  brought 
tip ;  after  which  the  house  resolved 
itself  into  a  committee. 

Mr,  HuskUscnhegged  to  remind 
the  committee,  that  early  in  the 
course  of  the  present  session,  on 
the  25th  of  March  last,  he  had  had 
the  honour  of  submitting  to  their 


consideration  a  variety  of  resohi- 
tions,  tending  to  effect  very  im- 
portant changes  in  our  system  of 
duties  and  customs,  and  appljring, 
not  only  to  the  manufactures  of  this 
country,  but  to  manufactured  arti- 
cles imported  from  foreign  states. 
He  had,  on  that  occasion,  entered 
at  great  length  into  a  statement  of 
the  grounds  upon  which  it  was  pro- 
posed that  these  alterations  should 
be  introduced  into  our  commercial 
policy;    and  they  were  formally 
recommended  in  the  resolutions 
hrought  in.     At  the  same  time,  in 
effecting  such  extensive  alterations 
in  a  system  of  duties  and  customs 
that  had  existed  through  so  long 
a  succession  of  years,  he  had  felt 
most  desirous  of  availing  himself 
of  all  the  light  and  experience  that 
could  aid  him  in  so  arduous  an 
undertaking ;  and  he  had  accord- 
ingly invited  the  suggestions  and 
observations  of  all  practicable  and 
intelligent  men  who  might  be  wil- 
ling to  afford  him  the  benefit  of 
their  counsel  and  information.  He 
could  assure  the  committee  that 
that  invitation  was  very  generally 
accepted,    and  that  his  proposal 
was  not  unheard :  for  no  person, 
he  believed,  who  had  filled  his  si- 
tuation had  ever  become  engaged 
in  a  more  extensive  correspondence 
than  himself,  or  had  received  more 
numerous  deputations,  or  had  been 
a  party  at  more  conferences  than 
he  had  received  and  met  at  the 
board  of  trade  since  those  altera- 
tions were  first  announced  in  par- 
liament.    The    committee  would 
not  be  surprised  to  hear  this,  be- 
cause it  must  be  evident  that  many 
individuals,    and    many  separate 
interests,  would  be  seriously  af- 
fected, or  would  consider  them- 
selves to  be  so  at  any  rate,  by  the 
operation  of  such  changes.     In 
mentioning 
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mentbntng  these  &cC8,  he  did  not 
at  all  desire  to  disparage  either 
the  motives  or  the  proceedings  of 
those  Individuals,  or  to  disconrage 
any  other  honourable  gentleman 
who  might  hereafter  fill  the  post 
whieh  he  now  occupied  from  pur- 
suing a  similar  course  of  action. 
His  object  waS)  rather,  to  apolo- 
gize to  the  committee  for  now  again 
adverting  to  the  measures  in  ques- 
tion ;  and  especially  in  the  ^ew  of 
stating,  that  however  great  might 
be  his  desire  to  attend  to  the  re- 
presentations of  every  individual 
who  might  wish  to  be  heard,  in 
regard  to  any  of  these  alterations, 
he  was  sure  that  it  had  not  always 
happened  that  he  could  follow  his 
own  wishes  by  complying  with 
such  applications.  But  if  he  Iiad 
in  any  case  seemed  to  be  inatten- 
tive to  any  body,  it  was  only  be- 
cause it  was  merely  impossible, 
amidst  the  claims  of  so  many  in- 
terests, to  attend  particularly  to 
the  case  of  every  individual.  And 
fnrther,  he  did  not  feel  it  neces- 
sary where  he  was  so  called  upon, 
in  reference  to  points  and  ques- 
tions on  which  he  had  already 
largely  and  explicitly  explained 
himself,  to  enter  upon  such  expla- 
nations again.  Having  now,  there- 
fore, heard,  as  be  might  assume, 
all  that  could  be  said  upon  the 
subject  of  those  alterations  by  all 
parties  interested  in  their  opera* 
tion  ;  and  not  only  all  that  could 
be  said  by  such  interested  parties, 
but  all  the  suggestions,  proposals, 
and  animadversions  which  had 
been  made  by  those  other  parties 
who  had  accepted  his  invitation, 
he  now  came  to  indicate  to  the 
committee  how  far  he  had  sub- 
sequently modified  those  resolu- 
tions which  he  bad  introduced  on 
the  former  evening.     The  modi- 


fieattona  which  he  bad  now  to 
saggest  were  intended  still  further 
to  extend  and  establish  a  more 
sound  and  salutary  policy  than 
had  hitherto  prevailed  with  respect 
to  our  foreign  copnmerce,  'and  in 
regard  to  the  encouragement  of 
our  manufactures  and  the  general 
trade  of  the  country.  In  looking 
at  the  period  of  time  which  had 
been  occupied  in  considering  theste 
changes  and  modifications,  the 
ooromittee  would  do  him  the  jus- 
tice to  remember,  that  it  was 
highly  expedient  and  essential  that 
important  alterations  in  a  system 
so  vast  and  complex  aa  that  of 
our  commercial  revenue  should 
not  be  inconsiderately  or  pre- 
cipitately adopted.  The  numerous 
propositions  that  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  himr  in  this  respect  by 
the  many  parties  he  had  alluded 
to,  he  had  received  and  reviewed 
with  great  jealousy.  The  altera- 
tions he  had  propounded  to  the 
committee  in  the  beginning  of  the 
session  were  founded  upon  the 
best  information  he  could  obtain, 
and  the  most  mature  deliberation 
he  could  bestow  upon  it.  At  the 
same  time  he  had  ielt  then,  and 
since,  that  it  became  him  to  study 
other  statements,  and  to  get  in- 
formation from  all  quarters ;  but 
he  might  add,  in  regard  to  some 
of  the  parties  by  whom  it  had 
been  contributed,  that  there  was 
in  some  instances,  as  between 
himself  and  them,  an  issue  of 
statements  as  well  as  an  issue  of 
expediency.  Now,  in  the  most 
extensive  branches  of  our  foreign 
manufactures  and  commerce,  he 
had  been  able,  upon  the  result  of 
all  the  increased  knowledge  that 
he  had  arrived  at  in  respect  of 
them,  since  he  first  proposed  the 
alterations  of  duties  in  i^uestion. 
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to  adhere  to  his  original  resolutions* 
In  the  great  article  of  all,  for  ex- 
ample— cotton  goods — he  did  not 
now  mean  to  propose  any  altera- 
tion from  the  terms' upon  which  it 
was  already  left,  namely,  of  re- 
ducing the  old  duty  to  an  ad  vah- 
rem  one  of  10  per  cent.     So  of  all 
duties  upon  woollens,  he  proposed 
equally  to  adhere  to  the  limit  he 
had  already  had  the  honour   of 
suggesting — a  duty  of  1 5  per  cent.; 
and,  indeed,  he  thought  upon  the 
whole  that  15  per  cent,  would  not 
be  found  by  the  parties  who  felt 
most  interested  in  the  subject,  an 
inadequate    protection.      In    like 
manner,  the  duties  upon  all  me- 
tallic   substances    would    remain 
unaltered,  excepting  in  the  single 
article  of  lead.     After  much  in- 
quiry   concerning     the     variable 
price  of  that  metal,   which  was 
fto  essential  in  many  branches  of 
domestic     improvement    in    this 
country — as  in  building,  for  ex- 
ample—he was  prepared  to  pro- 
pose the  reduction   of  the  duty 
still  lower  than  he  had  put  it  even 
in  the  scale  of  alterations  already 
submitted  to  the  committee.     In 
the  extensive  article  of  earthen- 
ware, he  proposed  to  retain  the 
duties  on  the  footing  already  re- 
commended.    But  in  the  duties 
upon  some  other  branches  of  our 
manufactures  that  he  would  name, 
he  had — but  not  without  consider* 
able  regret  and  reluctance,  deemed 
it  necessary   to  introduce    some 
modifications.     There  were  some 
branches  of  our  linen-manufac- 
tures on  which  he  had  originally 
proposed  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 
«5  per  cent.;    but  upon  which, 
after  having  since  heard  the  evi- 
dence and  representations  of  all 
the  parties   who  had  been  exa- 
mined before  the  board  of  trade 


upon  the  subject,  he  was  now  dis- 
posed to  think  it  might  be  expe- 
dient to  adopt  a  different  mode  of 
levying  the  duty.  Instead  of  levy- 
ing an  ad  valorem  duty,  he  thought 
it  would  be  expedient  to'diange 
it  for  another,  considering  that  it 
was  proper  to  avoid  imposing  a 
d|ity  of  the  former  kind  where  it 
could  be  avoided,  and  to  substi- 
tute, in  this  case,  such  a  one,  as, 
on  the  best  comparison  that  could 
be  made  between  prices  abroad 
and  prices  at  home,  might  aeem 
adequate  to  the  due  protection  of 
our  own  trade.     Now  .the  gradual 
reduction  of  such  a  duty,   in  a 
certain    period   of   time,    to  the 
amount  of  that  ad  valorem  duty 
he  had  formerly  proposed,  would 
either  tend  to  admit  the  forago 
manufactures  in  greater   supply, 
or  cause  the  British  manufacturer, 
by  imposing  upon  him  a  necessity 
for  increased  industry  and  atten- 
tion to  his  business,  so  to  reduce 
the  price  of  his  goods  as  to  be 
enabled  successfully  to  meet  the 
foreign  manufacturer.  There  were 
several    circumstances  connected 
with  this  particular  manu&cture 
that  were  necessary  to  be  taken 
into  consideration — such  as  that 
in  Ireland  it  was  conducted  by 
manual  labour  alone,    he    might 
say,  without  the  intervention  of 
any  machinery.      In    respect  of 
linens,  therefore,  it  might  be  de- 
scribed as  a  competition  betwem 
labour  and  labour  that  must  sub- 
sist  between   those    which    were 
made  at  home  and  those  which 
were  manufactured  abroad.     But 
again,  with  regard  to  Ireland,  the 
interests  of  which  every  hon.  gen- 
tleman must  look  to  with  peculiar 
anxiety  and  favour,  ii  was  to  be 
observed  that  a  great  change  was 
effecting  in  her  linen  mann&ctuie, 
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for  xnachineiy  was  now  rapidly 
introdocing  itself  into  that  branch 
of  her  trade,  and  a  great  propor- 
tion of  capital  was  coming  gra- 
dually   into    circulation    in    that 
country ;  and  had  the  foreign  ma- 
nufacture been  admitted  at  the 
lower  duty  which  he  (Mr.  Hus- 
kisson)  had  originally  proposed, 
it  was  feared  that  great  difficulty 
and  many  impediments  might  have 
opposed  themselves   to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  improving  commerce; 
the  consequence  of  which  would 
probably  have  been,  that,  losing 
its  present  advantages,  the  Irish 
linen  trade  might  never  have  been 
able  to  meet  its  foreign  competi- 
tors ;  that  this  manufacture  would 
not  only  not  have  arrived  upon 
any    favourable    terms    in  other 
markets,  but  might  have  been  lost 
to  Ireland  altogether.     The  com- 
mittee woukl  see  the  difficttlty  in 
which  any  person  must  stand  who 
was  in  his  (Mr.  Huskisson's)  situa- 
tion.    If,  in  the  calculation  of  a 
certain    revenue,    a   slight  error 
happened  to  be  committed  in  the 
original  statement,  and  the  pro- 
duce was  discovered  to  be  pro- 
portionably    affected   or    altered, 
nothing  in  the  world   could   be 
more  easy  than  to  correct  such  an 
error;    and    the    public    service 
would  be  sensible  of  little  or  no 
inconvenience  from  the  occurrence 
of  such  a  mistake.     But  if,  in  the 
apportionment  of  duties,  or  the 
regulations  of  trade,  wherein  the 
interests  of  so  many  thousands 
were  involved,  such  errors  should 
happen  to  creep  into  the  measures 
of  the  government,  the  country 
•would  long  have  to  brood  over 
the  serious  consequences  that  must 
■ensue.     It  seemed  to  him,  how- 
ever, that  by  the  adoption  of  a 
scale  of  duties  on  linens,  to  be 


lowered  in  the  course  of  eight 
years  from  their  present  amoimt 
to  the  point  he  had  formerly  fixed, 
the  committee  would  hot  be  dis- 
couraging the  capita]  now  engaged 
in  that  branch  of  our  national  in- 
dustry, but  it  would  be  enabling 
the  home  manufacture  to  rival,  in 
a  short  period,  the  foreign,  in  the 
foreign  market.    If  he  (Mr.  Hus- 
kisson)  had  made  himself  under- 
stood,   it  would   appear    to    the 
committee   that  he  proposed  no 
modifications  in   respect    to    the 
principal  branches  of  our   com- 
merce, on  the  altered  duties  he 
had  suggested,  with  the  few  ex- 
ceptions he  had  named.    The  new 
scale  of  duties  on  foreign  linens 
was,  at  present,   such   as  might 
effect  the  purpose  he  had  iit  view, 
by  providing  for  our  home  manu- 
facture adequate  protection,   and 
nothing  beyond  adequate  protec- 
tion ;  and  by  enabling  it  to  meet   . 
a  similar  manu&cture  in  foreign 
markets,  in  the  same  way  as  our 
woollens  and  cottons  would  now 
do.     In  another  branch  of  our 
trade,  he  had  thought  proper  to 
suggest   a    further    alteration  of 
duty.'    On  the  article  of  glass, 
he  had  originally  proposed  a  slight 
ad  valorem  du^:   but  this  was, 
also,    one    of  the   articles    upon 
which  he  had  experienced  consi- 
derable difficulty;    and  for  this 
reason — glass  was    subject  to  a 
very  heavy  excise.      Gentlemen 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
revenue  must  be  aware,  that  the 
excise  duty  imposed  on  any  arti- 
cle was  not  that  which  increased^ 
in  any  material  degree,  the  amount 
of  charge  or  cost  to  the  manufac- 
turer of  such  article ;  but  it  was 
imposed,  usually,  on  the  manufac- 
ture, which  persons  were  stationed 
on  the  spot'  to  watch.     On  the 
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article  of  glats,  therefore,  be  feIC 
himself  obliged  to  propose  a  new 
alteration  of  duty,  so  as  to  make 
that  duty  of  a  very  considerably 
less  amount  than  at  present  This 
alteration  would  have  the  effect, 
he  thought,  of  alternately  improv* 
ing  the  manufacture — as  in  the 
caise  of  the  linen  duty — and  of 
greatly  reducing  its  cost*  A  si- 
milar alteration  he  should  propose 
in  the  duty  on  paper.  That  ma- 
nufacture was  also  subject  to  ex- 
cise duties ;  and  he  would  venture 
to  say,  that  the  projected  alteration 
would  conduce  very  materially  to 
the  encouragement  of  the  manu- 
facture. There  were  some  cir- 
cumstances that  operated  mate- 
rially on  the  manufacture  and 
price  of  foreign  paper ;  and  the 
roost  important  of  these  was,  that 
in  some  cases  the  exportation  to 
this  country  of  the  raw  material 
was  virtually  prohibited.  For 
example,  the  exportation  of  rags 
was  entirely  prohibited  by  the  re- 
venue laws  of  France  and  of  the 
Netherlands.  The  consequence 
was,  that  its  exportation  being 
forbidden,  the  article  was  manu- 
factured in  those  countries  below 
that  fair  natural  price  which  it 
would  obtain  in  almost  any  other 
parts  of  the  world.  From  the 
depreciation  of  the  value  of  the 
raw  matetiali  they  could  manu&c*- 
ture  paper  more  cheaply  than  al- 
most any  other  countries;  and 
from  the  restraints  imposed  on 
the  exportation  of  that  material, 
we  manufactured  it,  perhaps, 
dearer  than  any  other  people. 
These  oo&siderations  had  induced 
them  to  propose  a  new  scale  of 
duty  on  paper.  Another  article 
to  be  noticed  was  the  importation 
of  books.  He  had  lefl  the  bill 
aik  he  found  it  in  respect  of  what 


books  might  be  imported  into  this 
country ;  they  were  such  as  there 
existed  no  copyright  in  here.  No 
books  could  be  imported  that  were 
of  a  contrary  description;  though 
individuals  were  not  j^revented 
from  bringing  them  mto  this 
country,  if  they  were  not  for  any 
purposes  of  sale,  but  for  their  own 
private  use.  But  he  thought,  it 
would  not  be  prejudicial  to  the 
bookselling  interest  in  this  coun- 
try, if,  instead  of  continuing 
the  very  heavy  duty  at  present 
payable  on  imported  books, 
which  was  6/.  lOj.  per  cwt.,  on 
books  of  all  descriptions,  he 
named  a  lower  one;  and  he  had 
therefore  determined  to  reduce  it 
to  1/.  This  duty  operated,  at 
present,  upon  those  books,  in 
fact,  which  formed  tlie  bulk  of 
almost  every  library ;  and  the  re- 
ductibn,  therefore,  might  tend, 
perhaps,  in  no  inconsiderable  de- 
gree, to  the  beneficial  consequences 
of  advancing  the  cause  of  litera- 
ture, and  of  extending  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  With 
respect  to  other  books,  upon 
which  the  present  duty  was  7/., 
he  had  lowefred  it  to  6L^  and  he 
meant  to  extend  the  same  scale 
to  manuscripts  imported.  Not 
to  weary  the  committee  by  again 
travelling  through  other  details, 
many  of  which  he  had  largely 
entered  into  on  the  occasion  oif 
submitting  his  resolutions  to  them 
on  the  25th  of  March  last,  he 
would  pass  over  altc^ether  a  great 
variety  of  articles,  comprising 
amongst  others  the  raw  materials 
of  several  raanufiictures ;  which 
he  had  also  made  the  subjects 
of  similar  alterations  of  duty.  On 
wax  and  tallow  he  proposed  to 
effect  a  still  further  reduction. 
In  like  manner,  as  the  scheduk 
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now  stood,  it  would  be  seen  that 
he  had  proposed  to  lower  the 
duties  on  barilla  by  a  scale  of 
gradual  reduction;  but  he  had 
since  seen  the  parties  principally 
interested  in  its  importation ;  and 
understanding  from  them,  that 
when  about  two  years  ago  some 
alteration  was  made  in  those  du- 
tiesy  it  was  understood  that  no 
further  change  would  be  made  in 
them  for  five  years  afler  that  pe- 
riody  he  should  now  suggest  that 
the  proposed  further  reduction  of 
those  duties  should  take  effect 
from  the  period  at  which  those 
five  years  would  have  expired. 
He  meant  that  to  the  expiration 
of  that  period,  they  should  fall 
^ack  to  the  same  rate  of  duty  that 
was  setded  two  years  since ;  but 
after  the  five  years'  had  elapsed 
the  present  system  of  reduced 
duty  was  to  be  acted  on.  Other 
duties  that  it  was  highly  material 
to  the  public  convenience  to  alter, 
were  those  on  timber.  After 
many  years  research  and  experi- 
ment, it  had  been  found  impossible 
to  prevent  the  duties  on  timber 
from  being  evaded;  but  it  had 
become  absolutely  necessary  now 
to  obviate  what  he  would  not  call 
a  fraud  exactly,  but  what  was  a 
very  commonly  practised  decep- 
tion, owing  to  the  state  of  the 
duty  on  pkuoks.  The  timber-duty 
upon  every  1,050  cubic  feet  was 
55t. ;  upon  every  125  planks,  the 
duty  was  4/.  Now,  people  had 
lately  contrived  to  cut  the  planks 
of  such  a  size  and  thickness,  that 
one  of  them,  though  it  could  not 
be  measured  as  solid  timber,  would 
afterwards  yield  many  planks; 
a  plank  of  this  thickness,  there- 
fore, would  only  pay  a  duty  of 
16^.  Sd  perhaps,  which  was  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  as  to  the 


ducy»  solid  timber.  A  practice 
so  evasive  could  not  but  be  ex- 
tremely  prejudicial  to  the  fair 
trader;  and  he  should  therefore 
propose  such  an  alteration  of  the 
scale  as  would  bring  planks  of 
these  large  dimensions  within  the 
description  of  solid  timber.  Tli6 
duties  on  the  timber,  as  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  would  be  less  in 
their  present  condition.  Not  only 
did  the  revenue  suffer  by  the 
practice  he  had  just  spoken  of, 
but  the  demand  for  British  ship- 
ping usually  freighted  home  for 
the  transport  of  plank  timber  was 
proportionably  decreased  thereby*  . 
lie  was  anxious  to  reduce  the 
duties  upon  raw  materials  used  iii 
our  manufactures,  particularly 
dying  materials,  as  low  as  pos- 
sible. In  the  same  way,  and  with 
a. view  to  the  encouragement  of 
our  smaller  colonists  in  the  West 
Indies,  he  was  desirous  to  assist 
the  importation  of  all  the  minor 
articles  of  West-Indian  produce. 
Upon  revising  the  alterations  sug- 
gested in  the  resolutions  which  he 
had  formerly  submitted,  he  had 
added  a  great  many  articles  that 
entered  into  our  trade  or  our 
manufactures.  Among  the  im- 
portant ones  was  a  reduction  on 
the  duty  of  ships  built  in  tlve 
colonies,  if  broken  up  here.  By 
a  strange  oversight  of  the  law, 
such  ships  were  subject  to  a  duty 
of  not  less  than  50  per  cent,  if 
broken  up  in  this  country.  This 
enormoudy  heavy  duty  was  the 
cause  that  a  very  large  and  un- 
wieldy ship,  that  had  been  built 
at  Canada,  and  had  arrived  some 
time  since  in  the  port  of  London, 
was  not  broken  up  here,  as  was 
intended,  but  sent  back  to  Canada* 
So  that  to  this  impolitic  duty,  en- 
tirely, it  was  owing  that  she  was  not 
^     broken 
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broken  to  pieces  in  this  port.  That 
duty  he  proposed  to  reduce  to 
15  per  cent.  He  was  aware  that 
to  some  gentlemen  these  details 
possessed  but  very  little  interest. 
They  were,  however,  of  the  ut- 
most importance  as  connected 
with  the  commerce  and  the  opu- 
lence of  the  country,  and  the  im- 
provement of  its  resources.  At 
the  present  moment  they  were 
particularly  important;  for  sure 
he  was,  that  if  that  system  of  com- 
bination which  now  existed  in  the 
kingdom  could  not  be  repressed 
by  the  interposition  of  the  legis- 
lature, it  must  be  repressed  by  the 
additional  facilities  given  to  the 
introduction  of  foreign  manufac- 
tures. It  could  not  be  tolerated, 
that  the  people  of  this  country 
should  be  exposed  to  the  difficul- 
ties and  inconveniences  that  must 
always  follow  on  any  revenues 
imposed  on  the  freedom  of  labour. 
He  for  one  should  be  fully  pre- 
pared to  say,  that  if  the  ship- 
wrights of  England,  for  example, 
would  not  act  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  leave  the  employment  of  capital 
free  and  unshackled  in  ship -build- 
ing in  England— if  they  would  not 
leave  the  industrious  artificers  en- 
gaged in  that  branch  of  trade  free 
to  pursue  their  own  occupation 
on  their  own  terms— it  could  only 
renuiin  to  the  merchants  to  em- 
ploy foreign-built  shipping.  On 
the  same  principle  he  was  pre- 
pared to  contend,  that  if  our  own 
seamen,  listening  to  misguided 
men,  refused  to  permit  English 
mariners  to  engage  in  the  mer- 
chant service,  the  only  alternative 
for  the  latter  would  be  of  neces- 
sity to  employ  foreign  seamen. 
After  exhorting  the  artificer  ge- 
nerally to  renounce  every  thing 
like  combination,  which  he  showed 


would  only,  by  fettering  the  era* 
ployment  of  capital,  termiiiate  in 
their  own  ruin,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  concluded  by  remark- 
ing upon  the  necessity  of  doing 
away,  wherever  it  was  practicable, 
with  the  present  system  of  pro- 
tecting duties.  To  prove  its  mis- 
chievous effect  he  would  only 
instance  it  in  a  single  article  of 
very  general  consumption  —  pep- 
per. The  duty  on  that  article 
was  about  500  per  cent,  on  the 
value — an  enormous  disproportion 
thnt  must  effect  either  a  diminished 
consumption  or  be  an  incentive  to 
smuggling.  The  original  cost  of 
this  article  was  about  5d.  per  lb. 
The  whole  consumption  of  the 
united  kingdom  was  not  more 
than  1,200,000/.  a  year,  which 
did  not  exceed  a  proportion  of 
about  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  to 
every  individual  of  our  popula- 
tion. This  duty  he  would  re- 
duce from  Its,  6(/.  per  lb.  to  1«. 
per  lb.  This  arrangement,  he 
should  hope,  would  rather  en* 
courage  the  consumption  of  an 
article  of  East-India  produce.  At 
present  he  would  only  add,  that 
the  committee  was  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  cominff  to  any  final 
adjudication  on  all  the  reductions 
that  it  was  proposed  to  effect  in 
our  present  system  of  duties. 

Sir  H.  Pamelly  afler  compli- 
menting the  riffht  hon.  gentleman 
on  the  great  clearness  and  abiUty 
with  which  he  had  just  explained 
his  intentions  to  the  committee, 
expressed  his  regret  that  the 
schedule  before  them  shewed  that 
in  several  instances  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  still  retained  those 
mischievous  and  foolish  protect- 
ing duties,  to  which,  as  a  system, 
he  (Sir  H.  Parnell)  was  entirely 
opposed.     He  now  be^ed  leave 
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to  nndce  a  few  olMMriradoos  on 
tbe     cotton    niMittfacture.       He 
did  not  fteethe  neeecsity  of  so 
high  a  ««le  of  duty  bb  that  con- 
taamA  in  the  schedule  being  im- 
posed  for  the  protection  of  that 
manufacture.      The    right    hon. 
gentleman    wished    to    uphold  a 
duty  of  10  per  ctent.,  but  while 
they  had  extensive  capital,  and  a 
great  variety  of  machinery,  which 
was  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton,  the  idea  of  competition 
with  this  country  was  iiitile.  They 
paid  high  wagej^  they  also  paid  a 
duty  on  the  raw  material;    but 
still,  auch  was  the  perfection  of 
the  machinery,  that  foreign  nations 
could  not  compete  with  them.     It 
was,  therefore,  a  mistake  to  argue 
that  high  wages  were  always  pro- 
ductive of  high  prices — a  position 
which  the  late  Mr.  Ricardo  had  oc- 
cupied much  time  in  successfully 
combating.    With  regard  to  wool- 
lens, he  did  not  mean  to  object  to 
the  rate  of  duty  mentioned  in  the 
schedule,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
could  not  exactly  see  why  18  per 
cent,   had  been  fixed  on,  rather 
than  10  or  20  per  cent.     As  to 
tlie  linen  manufacture,  he  was  will- 
ing that  it  should  remain  on  the 
ground  that  was  stated  in  the  ori- 
ginal schedule.     It  was  only  fair, 
ne  thought,  that  it  should  do  so, 
because   the  improved  mode   of 
manufacturing    linen    in  Ireland, 
and  in  this  country,  had  not  yet 
had  a  sufficient  trial.      But  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  made  a 
deviation,   it  appeared,  from  the 
original  schedule.     He  now  con- 
sented to  continue  a  protecting 
duty  of  25   per  cent,    for  eight 
years,  and  in  this  instance  he  im  - 
posed  on  the  country  the  five  evils 
connected  with  the  protecting  sys- 
tem.    This  25  per  cent,  he  con* 
1825. 


aidered  as  nearly  a  prohibition; 
and  by  proceeding  in  this  mannert 
he  was  certain  the  system  would 
not  be  got  rid  of  in  ten  years.  On 
looking  through  the  schedule,  he 
still  saw  many  protecting  duties, 
from  50  even  to  75  per  cent,  con- 
tinued, which  ought  to  be  abo- 
lished. Considerable  reductions 
had  been  made  on  trifling  articles, 
such  as  sealing-wax,  &c.,  which 
should  have  been  struck  out  alto* 
gether.  But  on  articles  of  im- 
portance, large  duties  were  still 
continued.  On  copper  there  was 
a  duty  of  30  per  cent. ;  and  he 
conceived,  looking  to  the  capital, 
industry,  and  skill  of  this  country, 
that  such  duty  was  not  called  for. 
On  hardware  there  was  a  dutv  of 
20  per  cent.  This  was  an  arucle, 
which,  above  all  others,  consider- 
ing our  great  excellence  in  the 
manufacture,  and  the  admirable 
machinery  which  was  applicable 
to  it,  could  bear  a  very  consider- 
able reduction  of  duty.  Again, 
there  was  15  per  cent,  on  cutlery- 
ware -*a  manufacture  in  which 
this  country  exceUed — in  the 
formation  of  which  all  the  advan- 
tages were  in  their  favour.  He 
considered  these  duties  too  high, 
and  if  this  country  imposed  such 
duties  on  the  goods  of  foreign 
powers,  and  the  latter  retaliated, 
he  conceived  the  merchants  here 
had  no  fair  cause  to  complain. 
He  was  anxious  to  point  out  these 
circumstances,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  way  for  the  thorough  re- 
form in  our  commercial  system 
which  he  hoped  would  speedily  be 
effected,  and  which,  he  was  sure, 
would  tend  greatly  to  the  exten- 
sion of  our  manufactures.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  deserved  the 
thanks  of  the  country  for  his  re- 
duction of  the  duties  on  certain 
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flaw  materials,  whieh  would  bene- 
fit the  public  considerably.  But 
diere  was  a  want  of  attention  with 
respect  to  articles  in  which  this 
country  could  not  compete  with 
others.  On  leather  and  on  ship^ 
ping,  he  conceived  every  thing 
like  a  duty  should  be  removed. 
He  would  remove,  or  greatly  re- 
duce, the  duty  on  hemp  and  tim- 
ber. He  was  sorry  to  see  the 
duties  kept  up  on  what  might  be 
termed  *' minor  luxuries."  A 
number  of  thipgs  which  were  con- 
sidered comforts  by  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  were  still 
subjected  to  a  heavy  impost.  Of 
this  description  were  currants, 
raisins,  apples,  grapes,  &c.  In- 
deed, in  some  particulars,  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  schedule  had  been 
drawn  up  to  annoy  the  people. 
The  poor  were  in  many  instances 
affected  by  it.  Bacon,  butter, 
beef  and  pork,  were  marked  down 
at  a  certain  rate  of  duty.  He  had 
hoped,  as  new  circumstances  had 
arisen,  as  new  principles  had  been 
promulgated,  in  consequence  of 
the  laboiirs  of  Mr.  Ricardo  and 
others,  that  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, which  was  connected  with  a 
rise  in  the  pnce  of  food,  and  a 
consequent  rise  in  the  rate  of 
wages,  would  be  treated  in  a  more 
liberal  manner.  Nothing  was  so 
impolitic  as  to  lay  heavy  duties 
on  the  necessaries  of  life.  Look- 
ing to  this  schedule,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  or  two  articles,  he 
found  all  the  rest  defended  by 
protecting  duties.  Those  duties 
had,  he  thought,  an  extremely  in- 
jurious effect,  and  ought  in  con- 
sequent^ to  be  taken  off.  If  they 
were,  the  five  evils  which,the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  adverted  to 
would  no  longer  exist.  A  bill 
had  been  introduced  for  the  pre- 


vention of  smuggling.  What  was 
the  reason  of  the  alteration  whidi- 
that  bill  proposed  ?  T%ere  would 
be  no  necessity  for  any  legisladon 
on  the  subject,  but  for  this  sdie- 
dule.  Why  should  they  pass  a 
bill  with  such  clauses  f  One  of 
the  clauses  contained  in  it  was  just 
as  bad  as  the  Irish  msurvection 
act.  He  alluded  to  that  whidi 
related  to  lurking,  after  sun-set, 
near  the  sea-shore.  For  this  of- 
fence, a  man  might  be  taken  into 
custody—  than  which  nothingcould 
be  more  oppressive.  If  this  sche^ 
dule  were  put  on  a  proper  foot<- 
ing,  there  would  be  no  necessity 
for  any  provision  of  this  kind, 
since  there  would  be  little  tempta- 
tion for  smuggling.  To  the  clause 
he  had  referred  to,  he  felt  the 
strongest  objection,  because  it  was 
incompatible  with  the  liberty  of 
the  subject;  He  should  make  no 
further  observations  on  the  plan 
of  the  hon.  gentleman;  but  he 
hoped  he  would,  as  fast  as  possi- 
ble, proceed  with  the  repeal  of 
those  laws  which  fettered  the  com- 
merce of  the  country. 

Mr,  Maherly  was  of  opinion 
that  the  hon.  baronet  had  not 
treated  the  plan  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  fairly.  He  had  argued 
it  on  principle,  instead  of  looking 
to  the  expediency  which  must  he 
connected  with  the  proposed  alter- 
ations. In  another  respect,  too, 
he  had  not  met  the  question  fairly, 
as  he  had  throughout  rather  ar« 
gued  on  the  schedule,  as  a  sche- 
dule of  revenue.  If  the  hon. 
baronet  had  attended  to  the  open- 
ing speech  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman, he  would  have  seen  clearly 
what  his  object  was.  He  came 
forward  to  relieve  the  connneroe 
of  the  country,  and  he  divided  the 
subject  into  two  parts.     In  the 
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first  placet  Hisiprdpontion'reBpect^ 
ed  the  ookHuai  interest:  and  his 
second  pvopebkioii  had  reference 
tor  the  expediency  of  revising  the 
scale  of  duties  on  manufactures^ 
&c.  and  of  relaxing  those  pro- 
hihitory,  or,  as  they  were  called* 
protecting  duties.  Of  course  the 
n^t  hon*  gentleman  could  not 
immediately  say  what  amount  of 
relaxation  should  ultimately  he 
extended  to  eadi  manufacture. 
That  would  take  up  more  than 
one»  two,  or  three  years.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  sub* 
mitted  his  plan  in  March  last; 
and  now,  three  months  afterwards, 
having,  in  ^e  mean  time,  given 
the  question  every  consideration 
in  his  power,  he  stated  to  the 
house  what  he  conceived  to  be  at 
present  a  fair  relaxation.  The 
hon.  baronet  approved  generally 
of  what  had.  been  done,  but  he  had 
an  exception.  When  he  came  to 
Irish  linen,  he  regretted  the  pro- 
tecting duty  of  25  per  cent,  while 
cotton  was  protected  in  a  trifling 
degree.  It  was  entirely  a  question 
of  expediency  as  to  the  time  when, 
and  the  extent  to  whiehi  those 
different  duties  should  be  reduced. 
The  hon.  baronet  observed,  that 
no  reduction  had  been  made  be- 
yond 80  per  cent. ;  whereas,  if  he 
examined  the  table,  he  would  find 
that  duties,  amounting  to  120,  and 
even  180  per  cent,  had  been 
greatly  reduced.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  deviated  from  his 
original  plan  in  two  or  three  in- 
stances. Linen  was  one  of  them ; 
but  he  hare  only  deviated  with 
respect  to  time.  In  glass,  paper, 
and  barilla,  some  alteration  had 
been  made.  But  was  it  possible 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  could 
go  thnmgh  the  whole  trade  of  this 
great   commercial    country^    and 


decide  at  once  what  should  be 
done  ?  When  the  whole  intereat 
of  the  country  was  at  stake,  ought 
he  not  to  act  with  caution?  And 
yet,  a&er  all,  he  had  deviated  in  a 
very  trifling  degree.  No  man 
could  have  had  more  to  struggle 
with  than  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
in  the  course  of  this  prooeedingi 
and  no  man  could  be  more  entttl^ 
to  the  thanks  of  the  country  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  met  the 
intereats  of  different,  pardes,  or 
for  the  soundness  of  the  views  he 
promulgated  on  this  important 
subject*  No  alteration  had  been 
made  with  respect  to  silks,  cottons^ 
and  woollens;  but  linen  was  to  be 
pirotected  .by  a  duty  of  ^6  per 
cent.  But  when  the  hon*.bamnet 
noticed  this  part  of  the  subject*  he 
should  state  what  the  present  prcH 
tecting  duty  was.  It  was  100  per 
cent,  and  that  was  to  be  reduced 
fpradually  to  25  per  .cent.  Nowy 
in  removing  this  protection,  what 
course  had  the  right  hon.  gentle* 
man  taken?  He  saw  that  the 
manufactuiCe  involved  the  interests 
of  many  parties,  and  therefore  he 
found  it  expedient  to  relax  the 
protecting  duty  by  degrees,  and 
eight  years  was  given  for  that 
purpose.  The  right  hon.  gentler- 
man  had  placed  but  a  small  pro- 
tecting duty  on  the  cotton  manur 
facture,  in  consequence  of  the 
extenisive  use  of  machinery  in  that 
trade.  That,  however^  was  no^ 
the  case  with  the  linen  trade.  But 
it  was  hoped,  that,  in  seven  ot 
eight  years,  by  the  introduction 
of  machinery,  this  fabric  might  be 
manufactured  90  or  «40  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  at  present,  and  there- 
fore this  course  had  been  taken. 
Time  ought  to  be  given  for  this 
plan  to  be  carried  into  effect,  es- 
pecially as  the  application  of  ma- 
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ohinery  to  spiiming  flax  must,  of 
neeeasity,  be  much  more  slow  than 
its  application  to  the  spinning  of 
cotton.  It  was  considered,  by 
competent  judges,  that,  when  the 
plan  was  matured,  the  linen  manu* 
factured  by  the  aid  of  machinery 
would  be  60  or  70  per  cent,  better 
than  that  manufactured  in  the 
ordinary  way.  The  hon.  gentle- 
man concluded  by  pronouncing  an 
eulogium  on  the  board  of  trade. 
The  right  hon.  gent,  who  presided 
over  &&t  important  department, 
and  whose  labours  were  gratuitous, 
ought,  he  conceived,  to  be  libe- 
rally rewarded  for  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  in  that  office, 
and  not,  as  at  present,  derive  his 
salary  from  another  and  a  subor- 
dinate situation  (treasurer  of  the 
navy),  where  his  duty  was  scarcely 
more  than  that  of  a  paymaster. 
He  trusted  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  would  take  the  case  of 
his  hon.  colleague  into  serious  con- 
sideration. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
said  he  had  not  overlooked  the 
subjects  alluded  to  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Newcasde,  but  the 
great  and  numerous  difficulties 
which  stood  in  the  way  had  pre- 
vented him  from  doing  as  much 
as  he  had  contemplated.  A  great 
reduction  had,  however,  been  ef- 
fected—  that  on  coals  carried 
coastwise  had  been  reduced  to  Ss, 
per  ciialdvon,  and  to  ]«.  per  chal- 
dron on  coals  of  particular  dimen- 
sions. He  had  been  told  that  this 
latter  sort  of  coal,  being  unable  to 
bear  the  duty,  was  consumed  at 
the  pit's  mouth,  and  in  fact  almost 
wasted.  He  was  induced  on  this 
account,  and  because  he  thought 
it  might  be  made  very  useful  in 
manufactories,  and  as  fuel  for  the 
poor    classes    pf  the  people,   tp 


think  the  duty  riiocdd  be  rednocd. 
He  had  amnmnicated  generally 
on  the  subject  of  ec^  wm  several 
persons  of  science,  and  among 
others  with  professor  Bncfcland, 
who  united  in  recommending  the 
alteration  he  had  adopted.  He 
flattered  himself  with  the  hope  of 
carrying  the  same  princi]^e  still 
farther,  but  he  could  not  do  so 
until  the  result  of  the  present  ex- 
periment had  been  ascertained. 
He  was  afraid  of  having  too  many 
irons  in  the  fire,  lest  he  should  not 
be  able  to  get  some  of  them  out. 
If  parliament  should  hold  its  hand 
for  the  present,  he  was  sure  they 
would  do  ten  thousand  times  more 
good  than  by  following  the  preci- 
pitate course  which  some  hon* 
gentlemen  recommended.  He  was 
quite  aware  that  these  minute  de- 
tails required  all  the  vigilance  of 
the  house.  He  trusted  that  the 
day  would  soon  arrive  when  no 
article  in  the  schedule  would  stand 
at  too  high  a  duty  for  the  com- 
mercial interests  x>f  the  country. 
That  would,  however,  take  some 
time  to  perfbct.  In  the  mean  time 
he  must  say,  he  thought  his  right 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Huskisson)  had 
done  as  much  as  could  be  expected 
from  him  in  one  session. 

The  clauses  were  agreed  to, 
the  house  resumed,  and  the  re- 
port was  ordered  to  be  brought  up 
to-morrow.  The  house  adjourned 
at  three  o'clock. 

Hot$3e  of  CammonSf  Jtihe  20. — 
Lord  Nugent  presented  a  petition 
from  the  resident  burgesses  and 
others  of  West-Looe,  ypon  a  sub- 
ject highly  important  to  the  house 
as  well  as  the  petitioners.  The 
latter  prayed  an  inquiry  into  the 
right  of  voting  in  the  borough* 
and  complained  of  infringement 
on  the  franchises  as  establi^ed  by 
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usage  iinmemorial.  Usage  of  this 
character  heed  not,  as  he  under- 
stood, he  proved  to  have  been 
unbroken :  it  would  be  enough  to 
show  that' it  had  existed,  however 
frequently  broken.  These  peti- 
tioners undertook  to  prove  un- 
broken usage,  shown  by  deed, 
custom,  charters  frequendy  con- 
firmed, and  many  other  documents. 
He  believed  that  he  was  right  in 
saying,  that  unless  the  charter 
conveyed  the  contrary,  the  com- 
mon law  right  of  voting  was  in 
every  householder.  Such  was  the 
opinion  expressed  in  the  time  of 
James  I.  by  Serjeant  Glanville, 
whose  opinion  was  supported  by 
Lord  Coke  and  all  the  great 
authorities  of  the  time.  They 
decided  in  election  committee  that 
the  crown  itself  could  put  no  limit 
where  the  charter  expressed  none. 
This  petition  was  not  for  parlia- 
mentary reform.  They  asked  no 
new  rights.  They  only  asked  for 
restitution  of  old  rights.  After 
looking  with  much  attention  into 
the  petition,  he  was  the  more  en- 
couraged in  calling  the  attention 
of  the  house  to  it,  because  he  need 
not  waste  the  time  by  causing  the 
clerk  to  read  it,  having  qualified 
himself  to  point  out  the  most 
material  passages  in  it.  His  lord- 
ship proceeded  to  state  the  con- 
tents of  the  petition.  It  made 
out  three  things  —  first,  that  the 
charter  gave  the  right  of  voting 
to  the  resident  householders; 
secondly,  that  the  records  proved 
the  returns  to  have  been  made  by 
them  for  a  long  period,  under  the 
titles  of  burgesses  orresiant  bur- 
gesses, or  prohi  homines  or  com- 
munita^t  or  some  name  which, 
taken  with  the  numbers,  showed 
that  there  was  no  difference  be- 
tween the  resident  burgesses  and 


the  free  burgesses.  The  third 
proposition  which  they  had  tQ 
make  out  was,  that  the  right  had 
been  abridged  by  collusion  and 
injustice,  and  finally  altogether 
usurped  by  the  non-resident  bw^ 
gesses,  whose  votes  were-  not 
admissible  by  the  charter.  At  this 
advanced  period  of  the  session,  he 
would  make  no  motion  upon  the 
petition.  He  had  several  peti- 
tions of  the  same  nature  to  brh^ 
up,  and  early  in  the  next  session 
he  proposed  to  bring  the  whole 
question  forward  in  a  mannei: 
suitable  to  the  importance  of  the 
occasion. 

Mr,  D.  Gilbert  said  that  he 
would  not  trouble  the  house  at' 
much  length :  but  of  all  tribunals 
this  house  seemed  to  him  to  be 
the  worst  to  try  such  a  question. 
The  courts  of  law  were  open,  and 
a  proceeding  was  to  be  brought 
to  a  hearing  in  the  court  of  king's 
bench  to-morrow,  on  the  matters 
recited  in  this  very  petition. 

Lord  J.  Russell  would  not 
contend  that,  although  many  bo- 
roughs had  succeeded  in  depriv- 
ing the  resident  householders  of 
their  votes,  it  would  very  materially 
benefit  the  general  right  of  voting 
to  restore  the  usurped  franchises  : 
but  certainly  there  were  no  suf- 
ficient facilities  given  to  the 
elective  bodies  so  disfranchised  to 
recover  their  rights.  For  instance, 
a  committee  under  the  GrenviOe 
act  decided  between  the  returned 
and  the  disappointed  candidate: 
but  there  was  no  redress  given  by 
these  committees  to  the  elective 
body;  on  the  contrary,  though 
the  committee  in  this  very  case 
had  decided  for  the  elective  body 
against  the  usurpation  of  the, fran- 
chises, yet  the  petitioners  were 
put  to  an  expense  of  1,500/..  for 
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one  process  at  law  which  had 
failed.  Again,  the  practice  of 
election  committees  was  so  cor- 
rupt formerly,  as  to  make  it 
necessary  to  pass  the  Grenville 
act,  and  the  law  which  mostly 
prevailed  had  been  settled  by 
those  corrupt  precedents.  The 
powers  of  the  GrenviUe  commit* 
tees  were  too  limited  to  do  justice 
to  the  elective  body.  In  the  case 
of  Grampound,  the  committee 
pronounced  in  fiivour  of  the  re- 
turn, though  it  afterwards  ap- 
peared in  evidence  before  the 
committee  of  the  whole  house, 
that  the  return  w(w  effected  by 
means  of  8,000^,  which  had  been 
corruptly  distributed  among  the 
electors.  He  thought  that  the 
house  ought  to  adopt  some  method 
of  explaining  and  restoring  the 
rights  of  the  electors  as  far  as 
they  were  concerned  in  those  con- 
tests, and  not  refer  them  to  the 
expensive  and  uncertain  result  of 
proceedings  at  law. 

Mr.  Sturges  Bourne  thought 
that  the  depositions  taken  by  the 
house,  or  its  committee,  not  upon 
oath,  could  tiever  answer  the  ends 
of  justice  like  evidence  duly 
sworn  and  solemnly  taken  in 
courts  of  justice.  Though  nothing 
could  be  fairer  than  a  GrenviUe 
committee  to  try  the  right  of 
the  return,  it  was  a  tribunal  not  at 
,  all  Well  calculated  to  try  the  rights 
of  electors. 

Lord  /.  RusseU  explained. 
Mr.  Denman  pointed  out  the 
inefficacy  of  the  powers  of  the 
GrenviUe  act  as  to  doing  justice 
to  the  electors,  and  thought  that 
the  house,  after  pronouncing 
against  a  corrupt  or  improper  re- 
turn of  any  of  its  members  by  a 
committee,  should  of  its  own 
notion  go  on  to  do  justice  to  the 


electors,  by  restoring   their  sns^ 
pended  rights. 

Lord  Nugent  replied.  He  had 
purposely  abstained  from  discus- 
sion, because  he  intended  to  post- 
pone his  motion  till  next  sessions. 
In  the  mean  time  he. repeated  it, 
that  the  petitioners  asked  for  no 
new  rights.  They  had  a  charter 
which  had  been  abused  by  the 
corporation ;  and  a  committee  of 
that  house  had  declared  that  there 
was  such  an  abuse.  The  chief 
justice  of  the  king's  bench  was 
afraid  to  pronounce  in  their  fa- 
vour, because  the  question  in- 
volved points  which  he  felt  to  be 
too  high  for  his  jurisdiction,  unless 
he  were  assisted  by  something 
more  declaratory  from  the  house. 
All  that  the  petitioners  sought 
was,  an  examination  before  a  com- 
mittee, which  would  authorize 
such  a  declaration. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr. 
Wynn^  Lord  Nugent^  Mr,  Robert-- 
ton,  and  Lord  John  Russell,  the 
petition  was  read,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  Peel  moved  the  order  of 
the  day  for  the  house  resolving 
itself  into  a  committee  on  the 
writs  of  error  bill. 

Mr.  J.  Williams  by  no  means 
intended  to  oppose  this  motion, 
but  he  wished  to  suggest  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  without  at 
aU  materially  enlarging  his  very 
short  biU,  might  have  carried  ita 
principles  yet  further,  by  giving 
something  more  than  taxed  costs 
in  cases  of  writs  of  error  sued  out 
for  the  mere  purposes  of  delay. 
In  such  cases  it  would  be  better 
that  the  party  thus  occasioning 
the  delay  should  be  subject  to 
heavier  costs.  Might  not  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  have  added, 
also,  with    advantage,  something 
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to  this  bill  which  should  meet 
another  grievanoe  that  mus^  be 
desig^ted  by  the  technical  term  of 
sham  pleas* -At  present  stich pleas 
were  yery  commonly  resorted  to. 
The  practice  was,  supposing,  for 
example,  that  a  party  to  a  suit 
wished  to  gain  a  term,  that  he 
put  upon  the  record  a  plea  setting 
forth  that  some  man  had  taken  a 
horoe  of  his  in  satisfaction  oi  the 
debt,  or  that  judgment  had  been 
recorded  in  that  identical  case. 
It  was,  however,  altogether  an 
absolute  fiction,  there  being  no 
man's  horse  stolen,  nor  any  action 
brought  in  which  judgment  had 
been  so  recorded ;  but  the  object 
being  solely  to  effect  a  delay  for 
a  certain  period.  Now  he  (Mr. 
Williams)  would  wish  to  see  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  proposing, 
when  pleas  should  appear  to  have 
been  put  on  record  merely  to  gain 
time,  and  add  something  to  the 
costs,  to  empower  courts  to  award 
treble  costs  to  the  party  so  pre- 
judiced. 

Mr.  Peel  felt  obliged  to  the 
learned  gentleman  for  the  benefit 
of  his  suggestions,  but  it  appeared 
to  him  that  there  was  a  twofold 
object  comprised  in  them:  the 
one,  as  to  the  expediency  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  all  frivolous  pleas  ; 
the  second,  as  to  the  not  throwing 
impediments  in  the  way  of  appeals. 
By  an  act  of  James  I.,  parties 
in  some  cases  were  obliged  to 
enter  into  recogmzances  on  their 
appeals  in  double  the  amount  of 
the  action.  This  sort  of  course, 
in  cases  of  bonds  given  for  pecu* 
niary  considerations,  had  had  such 
a  good  effect,  that  sham  pleas 
were,  in  instances  of  that  nature, 
extremely  rare.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  would  desire  to 
make  more  extensive  inquiries  into 


the  general  effect  of  sham  pleas 
before  he  adopted  altogether  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  stig^ 
gestion ;  and  if  he  should. find  the 
effect  to  be  aa  stated,  he  would 
prefer,  he  thought,  to*  make  the 
suggestion  the  subjfect  of  a  qiecifte- 
measurp. 

Sir  F.  Burdeti  was  inclined  ta 
believe  that  the  best  way  of  gettittg 
rid  of  sham  pleas,  and  of  decreas- 
ing the  number  of  writs  of  error, 
would  be  to  give  greater  facilities-, 
to  the  hearing  of  appeals. 

Mr.  Peel  rather  thought  that 
without  doing  away  with  the  too 
great  facility  of  appeals,  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  reduce  the 
number  of  writs  of  error. 

On  the  motion  for  the  third 
reading  of  the  shooting  and  stab- 
bing (Scotland)  bill, 

Mr,  J.  P.  Grant  rose,  and  said 
he  had  no  objection  to  the  exten- 
sion of  Lord  Ellenborough's  aiKt 
to  Scotland ;  but  the  bill  now  be- 
fore the  house  went  a  great' deal 
farther,  and  created,  in  the  last 
clause,  quite  a  new  law.  It  was 
there  enacted,  that  if  any  person^ 
threw  vitriolic  acid  on  the  person 
of  another,  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  him  any  bodily  harm,  that 
act  should  be  deemed  a  capital 
oflence.  This  provision  was  intro- 
duced in  consequence  oi  certain 
proceedings  that  had  recently  ' 
taken  place  in  Scotland.  Vitriolic 
acid,  it  appeared,  had  been  throwii 
on  the  dothes,  and  sometimes  on 
the  persons  of  individuals,  who 
refused  to  join  ihe  workmen  in 
their  unlawiful  proceedings*  It 
was  undoubtedly  fit  that  this  prac- 
tice should  be  put  down ;  but  the 
way  to  put  it  down  was  not  by 
enacting  a  penalty  at  which  tfaie 
minds  m  the  public  revolted.  In 
legislating  on  matters  o£  this  Idnd, 
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tbey  ought  always  to  endeavour  to 
carry  the  public  mind  along  with 
them.  There  was,  too,  a  strange 
anomaly  in  this  biU.  By  Lord 
£llenborough*s  act  it  was  provided, 
that  if  A  fired  a  pistol  with  intent 
to  kill  or  maim  B,  and  that,  in 
doing  so,  he  missed  his  object,  and 
kiUed  or  maimed  C,  he  should  be 
subjected  to  the  penalty  of  death, 
just  as  if  he  had  succeeded  in  his 
original  intention.  But  here,  if  A 
threw  vitriolic  acid  at  B,  and  de- 
prived C  of  sight,  he  was  not  liable 
to  the  penalty,  since  it  was  only 
.  the  absolute  act,  and  not  the  intent, 
that  was  punished ;  and  he  be- 
lieved that  there  would  not  be 
found  m  the  legislation  of  this  or 
of  any  other  country  a  measure 
which  did  not  visit  the  intent  with 
punishment,  except  where  it  suc- 
ceeded. He  should  therefore 
move  the  third  reading  this  day 
.  six  months. 

The  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland 
said,  there  was  no  man  more  un- 
willing than  he  was  to  extend  the 
penal  code  of  the  country ;  and  he 
was  sure,  if  gentlemen  connected 
with  Glasgow  were  then  present, 
they  would  state  the  fact,  that  for 
three  years  past  he  had  refused  all 
applications  to  resort  to  the  pre- 
sent measure.  But  the  scenes 
which  had  occurred  in  the  west  of 
Scotland  for  a  considerable  time 
compelled  hiiQ,  however  reluct- 
antly, to  legislate  on  this  subject ; 
and  he  felt  perfectly  convinced 
that  he  could  not  devise  an  ade- 
quate remedy  for  this  evil  if  this 
clause  were  not  introduced.  Much 
information  would  be  found  on 
this  subject  in  the  evidence  given 
before  die  committee  on  the  com- 
bination laws.  He  then  held  in 
his  hand  two  certificates  from  Dr. 
CorkendlQe,  of  Glasgow,  detailing 


the  deplorable  state  to  which  two 
workmen  had  been  reduced,  who 
were  taken  to  the  infirmary  in 
consequence  of  sulphuric  acid 
having  been  thrown  in  their  facea. 
(The  learned  lord  here  read  the 
certificates.)  Several  persons  were 
tried  for  this  ofience,  and  sen- 
tenced to  transportation,  but  that 
punishment  had  not  the  effect  of 
diminishing  the  crime.  Every 
clause  of  Lord  Ellenborough*s  act 
applied  to  this  case.  If  a  man  were 
to  cut  another  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree with  a  sharp  instrument^  he 
was  liable  to  the  penalty  of  death 
for  the  act;  and  surely  there  could 
be  no  comparison  between  a  slight 
injury  of  that  kind,  and  the  misery 
which  an  individual  must  suffer 
when  vitriolic  acid  was  thrown  in 
his  face.  The  man  who  inflicted 
a  wound,  might  have  had  the 
knife  in  his  hand  by  chance  at 
the  moment;  but  when  vitriolic 
acid  was  flung  on  an  individual, 
it  must  have  been  purchased  for 
that  diabolical  purpose.  If  this 
clause  were  thrown  out,  he  would 
withdraw  the  bill  altogether.  In 
cases  of  shooting  and  stabbing,  the 
probability  was,  that  the  person 
injured,  or  some  passing  indivi- 
dual, could  give  evidence  as  to 
the  hand  that  inflicted  the  wound ; 
but  where  vitriolic  acid  was  made 
use  of,  such  precautions  were 
taken  as  rendered  it  extremely 
diflicult  to  procure  evidence.  It 
did  not,  however,  follow,  that 
though  the  offence  was  capital, 
yet  capital  punishment  would  al- 
ways follow  its  commission.  His 
learned  friend  must  know  that  a 
discretionary  power  was  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  judge.  Neither 
was  it  intended  that  this  should 
be  a  permanent  measure.  It  was 
meant  to  confine  it  to  five  years, 
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at  the  expiration  of  wfaach  time  he 
hoped  the  necessity  for  it  would 
have  ceased. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  he  was  ahout  to 
suggest  to  the  learned  lord  the 
propriety  of  restricting  the  measure 
to  a  certain  period.  He  was  happy 
to  find  that  the  learned  lord  saw 
the  suhject  in  the  same  point  of 
view,  because  he  felt  that  it  was 
due  to  the  moral  character  of  the 
people  that  the  bill  should  be  tern* 
porary, 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  great 
forbearance  shown  by  the  learned 
lord,  when  he  was  called  on  to 
legislate  on  this  subject,  did  him 
the  greatest  credit ;  and  any  hon. 
member  who  looked  to  the  evi- 
dence taken  before  the  committee 
on  the  combination  laws,  would 
see  that  the  best  possible  results 
had  been  attained  by  that  forbear- 
ance. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time, 
and  passed. 

On  the  motion  that  the  distillery 
bill  be  read  a  third  time, 

Mr.  C  Hutchinson  said,  that 
the  distillers  of  Ireland,  being  of 
opinion  that  the  proposed  law  was 
a  violation  of  the  act  of  union, 
had  taken  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Denman  and  Mr.  Shadwell  on  this 
point,  and  they  had  expressed 
themselves  decidedly  in  favour  of 
that  view.  The  act  of  union  pro- 
vided that  no  article  the  production 
of  one  country  should  be  admitted 
into  the  other  without  the  payment 
of  a  countervailing  duty,  which 
duty  should  only  be  payable  at  the 
time  that  such  articles  should  be 
admitted.  He  submitted  this  to 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  in  order 
that  he  might  give  such  explana- 
tion as  he  thought  fit. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
said,  he  had  a  great  value  for  the 


opinion  of  Mrr  Shadwell,  who  was 
a  very  eminent  chancery  lawyer ; 
but  with  respect  to  the  subject  in 
question,  the  soundness  of  that 
opinion  would  depend  very  much 
upon  the  correctness  of  the  case 
which  had  been  submitted  to  him. 
Both  of  the  learned  counsel  had 
been  asked  whether,  upon  reading 
the  clause  in  the  act  of  union  which 
had  been  mentioned,  and  reading 
afterwards  the  clause  in  the  act 
now  before  the  house,  the  latter 
did  not  appear  to  be  a  violation  of 
the  former.  The  hon.  member 
for  Nottingham  (Mr.  Denman) 
gave  an  opinion  which  at  the  first 
blush  appeared  to  be  in  favour  of 
the  view  taken  by  the  Irish  dis- 
tillers, but  it  was  accompanied  by 
a  qualification  which  made  it  of  no 
value;  for  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  said,  that  although  the 
proposed  clause  appeared  to  be  a 
violation  of  the  act  of  union,  yet 
it  might  be  avoided  by  inserting 
a  provision,  that  in  the  event  of 
.any  vessel  loaded  with  spirits,  the 
cargo  of  which  had  paid  the  duties, 
being  lost,  the  amount  should  be 
returned.  Why  this  was»  in  fact, 
recognizing  the  right  to  require 
the  duties  before  the  ship  sailed, 
and  was  therefore  directly  contrary 
to  the  notions  of  the  Irish  distillers. 
The  distillers  of  England  were 
required  to  pay  duties  upon  their 
manufacture,  and  if  they  sent  a 
ship  to  any  English  port,  which 
might  happen  to  be  lost  before  it 
reached  its  destination,  they  had 
no  means  of  recovering  the  duties. 
The  Irish  distillers  had  the  mo- 
desty to  ask  to  be  exempt  from 
the  payment  of  the  same  duties, 
when  Uiey  sent  their  manufactures 
to  this  country.  Now,  he  could 
not  understand  what  equality  there 
could  be  in  this.  If  the  facts 
^     which 
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which  he  had  'stated  had  not  been 
exf^incd.  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
counsel  whose  opinions  had  been 
obtained,  it  was  quite  obvious  that 
those  opinions  could  not  be  gene- 
rally correct,  however  true  they 
might  be  in  the  abstract.  He 
would,  however,  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  saying,  that  if  the  bill 
should  be  defeated  in  another 
place  upon  such  grounds,  it  would 
become  the  house  of  commons  *  to 
provide  against  the  Irish  distillers 
enjoying  the  unfair  advantages 
they  would  thus  obtain  over  those 
of  England. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  third 
time. 

House  of  Commons^  June  2S, — 
The  Edinburgh  commercial  bank 
bill  was  read  a  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  report  on  the  surplus  grants 
bill  was  received  and  agreed  to. 
'  The  customs'  bounties  bill,  the 
passage-vessel  regulation  bill,  the 
warehousing  goods  bill,  the  Isle 
of  Man  trade  bill,  and  the  Dublin 
wide  streets  bill,  were  severally 
read  a  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  newspapers  bill  was  read 
a  third  time,  and  passed. 
•    The  report  of  the  Irish  linen 
bill  was  brought  up. 

Mr,  F.  Buxton  rose,  pursuant 
to  notice,  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  house  to  die  case  of  Mr. 
Shrewsbury,  a  minister  of  the 
Wesleyan  society,  who  was  en- 
gaged in  their  missions  in  the  AVest 
Indies.  It  would  be  his  duty  to 
confine  himself  to  a  dry  matter- 
of-fact  statement,  and  abstain  from 
touching  upon  any  extraneous 
matters.  He  hoped  by  that  mode 
to  obtain  the  more  attention  from 
the  hoii^e;  Mr.  dhrewsbuiy  ^Ba 
a  dissenting  minister,  who  had  been 
distinguished   in   the   society  to 


which  he  belonged  for  his  piety 
and  usefulness.  He  was  sent  oat 
to  the  island  of  Tortola,  where  he 
resided  for  two  years,  and  con- 
ducted himself  so  properly,  that 
the  president,  on  his  coming  away, 
furnished  him  with  a  certificate, 
which  testified  his  uniformly  cor- 
rect conduct  and  his  pious  labours 
in  his  calling.  In  1806  he  went 
to  Grenada,  and  after  a  short  tim€ 
he  was  enabled  to  build  a  chapel 
The  governor  sent  him  a  donatioi 
of  66/.  by  his  secretary,  who  sub- 
scribed 10/.,  and  handed  him  i 
letter,  in  which  the  governor  ap- 
plauded his  conduct,  his  zeal,  anc 
piety,  expressing  his  belief  that  f 
better  man  did  not  live  upon  th< 
face  of  the  earth.  Above  aD,  h€ 
praised  him  for  the  mild  and  tem- 
perate exercise  of  his  religion 
among  the  negroes.  Mr.  Ross,  a 
considerable  planter  there,  who 
managed  twelve  other  estates,  had 
on  these  different  occasions  given 
the  same  testimony  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Shrewsbury,  which 
was  strengthened  by  numerous 
other  witnesses.  He  said  that 
marriages  had  become  more  fre- 
quent, and  that  those  improvements 
were  rapidly  effecting  in  the  moral 
condition  of  the  negroes,  which 
the  house,  the  country,  and  even 
the  planters,  so  much  desired.  He 
leA  Grenada  with  this  favourable 
impression  of  his  character,  and 
arrived  at  Barbadoes,  where  there 
existed  at  first,  and  still  continued 
to  exist,  a  spirit  of  religious  per- 
secution. To  continue  the  mission, 
there  was  wanted  a  man  of  great 
and*  opposite  qualities.  He  would 
require  prudence,  not  to  take  of- 
fence lightly;  and  great  seal,  or 
he  would  do  litde  for  the  nesroea. 
He  must  have  placable  ana  un- 
contentioua  habits,  to  meet  and. 
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do  away  with  the  asperities  of 
those  opposed  to  his  views.  Such 
was  the  feeling  of  the  society,  and 
their  choice  feU  upon  Mr.  Shrews- 
hury,  who  was  any  thing  rather 
than  an  utter  aholitionist.  He  was 
a  man  of  almost  West  Indian  ha- 
hits — ^he  had  married  the  daughter 
of  a  planter.  One  of  the  charges 
brought  against  him  was,  that  he 
had  corresponded  with  the  African 
Society,  and  with  him  (Mr.  F. 
Buxton).  The  house  would  judge 
of  the  temper  and  accuracy  of  his 
accusers,  wlien  he  assured  them 
that  he  did  not  know  that  there 
was  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Shrews- 
bury in  the  world,  until,  taking  up 
a  colonial  newspaper,  he  found 
that  this  man  was  going  to  be 
hanged  for  having  carried  on  a 
correspondence  with  him.  In  fact, 
he  had  not,  since  he  took  up  the 
subject  of  the  slave-trade  in  par- 
liament, had  any  correspondence 
with  the  missionaries,  Wesleyan, 
Presbyterian,  Moravian,  or  any 
others.  He  had  sought  for  in- 
formation from  them,  but  they 
declined  giving  it  upon  a  motive 
which  he  did  not  approve.  They 
were  unwilling  to  interfere  with 
any  thing  whi(£  was  not  connected 
with  their  own  calling.  He  thought 
that  they  ought  to  have  spoken 
out,  whatever  might  be  the  con- 
sequences. It  was  hard,  under 
these  circumstances,  that  they 
should  be  suspected  of  correspond* 
ing  with  him.  During  the  whole 
time  Mr.  Shrewsbury  was.  in  Bar- 
badoes,  he  preached  the  most 
moderate  doctrines,  and  wholly 
abstained  from  politics  — a  mode 
of  conduct  becoming  in  a  minister 
of  the  gospel  at  any  time,  but 
especially  so  in  a  pastor  of  negrro 
slaves.  He  arrived  there  in  1 820 : 
at  that  time  he  wrote  one  letter. 


as  in  dnty  bound,  to  acquaint  the 
society  with  the  state  of  his  floek* 
There  was  nothing  in  it  which 
could  be  construed  as  peculiarly 
offensive  to  any  body.  He  drew 
a  melancholy  but  a  true  picture  of 
their  morail  condition.  Thih  was 
perhaps  the  only  case  which  could 
be  taken  hold  of  by  his  opponents» 
If  it  should  be  contended  that  he 
had  no  right  to  do  it —that  it 
ought  never  to  be  done — the 
house  had  asked  the  opinions  of 
the  missionaries,  so  had  the  go« 
vernment,  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  negroes.  The  answer  re- 
ceived by  Lord  Bathurst,in  1806, 
from  them,  drew  a  far  more  me- 
lancholy picture  of  it  than  Mr. 
Shrewsbury  had  done;  and  what 
was  more,  it  was  printed  by  order 
of  the  government.  He  remained 
three  years  and  three  quarters  in 
Barbadoes.  In  the  last  half  of 
the  time  he  had  suffered  consider- 
able persecution.  At  first  it  only 
amounted  to  annoyance.  The 
gentlemen,  so  called,  there,  thought 
it  their  duty  to  come  into  the  chapd 
with  their  hats  on,  and  whistle 
tunes  in  time  of  divine  service. 
He  bore  these  trifling  insults  with 
meekness.  If  any  man  seemed 
disposed  to  contradict  this  aaaer* 
tion,  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  it 
would  be  done  in  that  house.  He 
was  hunted  in  the  streets,  not  by 
the  mere  rabble  only,  but  by  mer*- 
chants  issuing  for  that  purpose 
from  the  stores,  and  by  others  in 
the  garb  of  gentlemen.  October 
5,  183d,  his  chapel  was  beset  by 
them,  and  they  threw  in  nuneront 
phials  filled  with  oil^  aquBforti% 
and  asafoetida.  The  bottles  were 
prepared  at  the  shop  of  the  chief 
chemist  and  druggist.  Thedothca 
of  the  females  were  injuredt  ia 
some  cases  burnt  upon  them.    A 
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lawyer — a  member  of  that  gene- 
rous profession  —  chose  his  de«- 
coroiis  station  upon  the  railing  of 
the  communion-table,  from  whence 
he  cheered  on  the  riotous  mob. 
Mr.  Shrewsbury  retired  into  the 
▼estry,   to  put  his   wife  out  of 
danger;  then  returned,  and  con* 
eluded  the  service.     On  the  6th 
of  October  he  offered  publicly  a 
reward   for   information   of    the 
ringleaders;  but  of  course  could 
obtain  no  information.      Passing 
by  a  shop  where  several  of  the 
respectable  population  were  ga- 
thered, he  heard  such  expressions 
as  these :  "  It  would  have  served 
him   right  to  have   torn  him  in 
pieces ; — he  may  prosecute  if  he 
pleases,  but  if  I  am  on  the  jury,  I 
will  acquit  the  accused."     One 
person    made  an    offer,   if  they 
would  assist  him,  to  go  and  pull 
down  the  chapel.    The  gentleman 
was  stiU  a  magistrate  in  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace ;  he  was  the 
lawful  protector  of  negroes,  and  a 
minister  of  justice,  representing 
the  king's  majesty.     Such  was  his 
sense  of  the  duties  con6ded  to 
him.     (The  honourable  gentleman 
mentioned  several  other  riots  about 
the  chapel  in  succession,  of  a  com- 
paratively minor  sort,  and  there- 
fore he  would  not  detain  the  house 
with  particulars).     On  the   I2th 
of  October,  one  of  the  congrega- 
tion   informed    Mr.   Shrewsbury 
that  there  was  something  desperate 
intended  that  evening.     The  hour 
of  service  arrived— the  chapel  was 
lined    within,    and     surrounded 
wtchoiit  by  a  well-dressed  mob — 
some  having  swords  and  pistols. 
One  pistol  was  fired  and  bit  the 
window;   crackers  were   thrown, 
and  the  heads  of  the  women  were 
.  burnt.    Two  officers  were  among 
die  congregation^  and  dieir  horses 


were    tied    up    outside.  ^    They 
mounted,  attacked  the  rioters,  and 
put  them  to  flight.     The  confu-^ 
sion  was  reduced  to  order.     Mr. 
Shrewsbury    resumed   his   place, 
and  continued  the  service  to  the 
end.     The  mob  consisted  entirely 
of  whites,  planters,  merchants,  and 
traders  of  reputed  respectability. 
Another  riot  occurred  on  the  15th. 
On   the   16th,    Mr.   Shrewsbury 
waited  upon  the  governor  to  com- 
plain to  him.     Each  of  the  parties 
gave  his  own  account  of  the  inter- 
view.    He  would  take  that  of  the 
governor  for  the  ground  of  his 
statement.     Mr.  Shrewsbury  told 
the  governor  that  he  could  not 
exercise  his  religion  in  peace.   The 
governor   was   sorry  (or   it,  but 
could  do  nothing  in  it ;  he  advised 
him  to  apply  to  the  magistrates, 
and  if  they  had  not  force  enough 
to  protect  him,  then  he  would  in- 
terfere. Mr.  Shrewsbury  reminded 
the  governor,  that  the  magistrates 
were  among  his  most  active  and 
unrelenting  foes.  He  (Mr.  Buxton) 
understood  that    this  gentleman 
was  a  very  respectable  man  in 
private  life,  and  of  unimpeachable 
conduct ;  but  particular  acts  had 
made  him  extremely  unpopular  in 
the  island.      A  negro  had   been 
shot  by  some  person  unknown; 
this   individual   had   immediately 
offered  a  large  reward   for  the 
discovery   of   the    offender.      A 
negress,  in  the  act  of  pulling  some 
grass,  had  been  likewise  shot;  and 
he  also  offered  a  reward  for  the 
discovery  of  the  party  who  should 
be  found  to  have  committed  the 
crime.     Some  time  afterwards  it 
happened  that  a  white  man,  an 
Englishman,  was  found  dead  in 
the  woods.     The  individual  was 
a  person  of  the  most  dissolute 
kind  and  of  the  most  drunken 
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habits ;  and  he  oflffered  no  reward 
in  his  ease,  not  tliinking  it  to  be 
requisite  to  do  so  where  the  de« 
cease  of  the  party  was  rather  to 
be  accounted  for  from  natural 
causes.  But  this  forbearance 
raised  a  great  outcry  against  the 
governor  iminediately.  It  was 
said,  that  in  the  case  of  each  of 
these  two  slavea,  a  reward  had 
been  proposed ;  .but  when  a  white 
man  was  murdered— for  that  was 
assumed  to  be  the  fact— none  was 
offered.  Under  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  found  himself,  he 
therefore  told  Mr.  Shrewsbury  he 
was  very  sorry  that  he  had  applied 
to  him,  for  that  Mr.  Shrewsbury's 
better  plan  would  be  to  apply  to 
the  magistrates  for  protection; 
Now  Mr.  Shrewsbury  did  not  do 
so ;  but  he  (Mr.  Buxton)  should 
like  to  know  how  he  could,  and 
to  which  of  them  he  could  have 
done  so?  Could  he  go  to  Mr. 
Haines,  for  example,  who  had  de- 
clared that  if  a  sufficient  number 
of  the  colonists  would  join  together, 
he  himself  would  go  with  them  and 
pull  down  this  chapel  ?  Or  could 
he  go  to  Mr.  Moore  ?  Here  he 
(Mr.  Buxton)  begged  to  state,  that 
he  was  replying  to  the  honourable 
gentleman  opposite — he  meant  to 
say,  to  that  which  would  be  his 
argument.  Could  Mr.  Shrewsbury 
apply  to  Mr.  Moore,  who  knew,  it 
was  said,  that  for  him  to  appear  at 
that  time  would  have  been  certain 
death  ?  (^^r  could  he  betake  him- 
self to  Mr.  Newsom  the  lawyer ; 
who  from  the  communion-rails 
had  called  to  the  people  to  pull 
down  the  building?  or  to  that 
other  magistrate,  Mr.  Walton, 
jun.  ?  Mr.  Shrewsbury  applied 
to  a  protestant  clergyman,  and 
was  by  him  received  in  a  manner 
very  much  to  the  honour  of  both 


of  them,  because  it  slieired  tb«re 
existed  between  them  no  feeling 
of  anger.  It  was  much  to  the 
credit  of  the  clergyman  also,  who 
at  such  a  time  ventured  ta  naiii* 
fest  the  greatest  possible  kindnesa 
for  a  poor  friendless  missionary 
hunted  for  his  lifk.  The  clergy* 
man's  name  he  should  decline  men- 
tioning ;  because,  were  it  known^ 
the  same  consequences  might  ensue 
to  him  as  had  ensued  in  the  toor 
notorious  case  of  poor  Mr.  Austin 
of  Demerara.  This  clergyman 
advised  Mr,  Shrewsbury  to  appea} 
to  the  council,  and  in  the  mean 
time  to  shut  up  his  chapel.  Now 
had  this  matter  rested  here,  even 
he  (Mr.  Buxton)  should  have  been 
prepared  to  contend  that  it  formed 
a  case  of  the  most  extraordinary 
persecution  and  injustice  chat  had 
ever  been  known  to  occur  within 
our  colonies,  excepting  only  the 
case  of  Mr.  Smith  of  Deraerara* 
On  Sunday,  the  ^th  of  October^ 
Wednesday,  the  8th  of  October, 
Sunday,  the  12th,  and  on  the  l/ilth 
of  the  same  month,  it  seemed* 
scenes  of  very  serious  and  alarming 
riot  took  place  in  Barbadoes.  On 
the  following  Sunday,  there  was 
also  a  very  serious  disturbance: 
the  chapei  was  shut  up,  the  con- 
gregation fled,  and  if  they  did 
find  a  refuge  at  all,  it  was  only  in 
the  established  church.  Subse» 
quent  events  threw  all  these  scenes 
of  outrage,  tumultuary  as  they 
were,  into  the  shade ;  for  on  Sun- 
day, the  19th,  the  proclamation, 
or  placard,  made  its  appearance, 
calling  on  the  white  people  to  put 
down  this  chapel.  The  meetir^ 
which  took  place  accordingly,  when 
it  had  assembled,  was  found  to 
consist  almost  entirely  of  whites, 
and  was  headed  by  persons  of 
respectabiUty  in  the  island.     Mr» 
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SliTewtbiiiy  and  bii  fHends  had 
Btated,  tHat  it  must  have  consisted 
of  "  a  thousand  headstrong  fools" 
•—that  was  their  remarkable  ex- 
pression ;  kind  others  described  it 
to  have  been  "  an  immense  con- 
course'' of  persons.  Now  the  house 
should  particularly  observe,  that 
these  persons,  or  many  of  them, 
came  armed  to  that  meeting.  This 
was  evident,  not  only  from  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Shrewsbury  him- 
8e]f»  but  from  that  of  a  planter 
who  had  written  home,  that  these 
**  headstrong  fools  "  were  so  des- 
perate, that  they  were  armed, 
and  prepared  to  resist  any  force 
the  governor  might  use  to  disperse 
liiem.  But  the  governor's  own 
account  was,  "  that  an  immense 
concourse  of  people,"  many  of 
them  armed,  "  assembled  to  pull 
down  the  chapel."  These  people 
attacked  the  chapel,  broke  the 
windows  and  doors,  demolished 
the  pews,  destroyed  the  Bibles, 
and  all  the  furniture  about  the 
place  belonging  to  Mr.  Shrews- 
bury; they  chopped  up  tables 
and  chairs,  broke  the  desks  to 
pieces,  and  tore  up  his  linen  into 
ensigns  or  flags,  which  they  waved 
above  the  work  of  destruction 
they  had  made.  After  being  oc- 
cupied some  four  or  five  hours  in 
Ma  sort  of  demolition,  they  sepa- 
rated for  the  night,  agreeing  to 
meet  again  the  next  day.  lliey 
did  so,  and  drew  up  an  address 
or  proclamation,  headed,  "  Signal 
triumph  over  the  methodists."  In 
oonsequence  of,  or  in  answer  to 
this,  the  governor  published  a 
proclamation,  in  whidi  he  abso- 
lutely descended  to  argument  upon 
the  impropriety  and  outrage  of 
such  courses  as  had  been  pursued, 
and  to  entreaties  that  the  parties 
fl^uld  not  revive  such  excesses. 


In  fact,  every  thii^  was  s«id  wbidi 
might,  as  it  were,  seduce  these 
gentlemen  from  their  propensity 
to  pull  down  and  destroy  metho- 
dist  chapels  in  defiance  of  all  law. 
Subsequently  to  this,  there  ap- 
peared another  proclamation  from 
the  rioters,  closely  imitating  in 
form  that  of  the  governor:  for  as 
that  began  with  the  usual  formula 
of  *'  \^hereas,"  &&,  and  ended 
with  the  words  **  God  save  the 
King ;"  so  the  rioters'  pftper  com- 
menced with  **  Whereas,"  &c.,  and 
ended  likewise  with  '*  God  save 
the  King— and  the  people."  The 
matter  of  that  proclamation  a- 
mounted  to  a  clear  and  open  de- 
fiance of  the  law ;  and  was  equi- 
valent to  an  acknowledgment  that 
they  had  done  what  was  imputed 
to  them,  and  would,  on  occasion, 
do  the  like  again.  One  para- 
graph was  very  peculiar.  (It  was 
something  to  this  efl^t : — **  No- 
tice is  hereby  given,  that  if  any 
person,  being  actuated  by  pecu- 
niary or  any  other  motives,  shall 
furnish  evidence  against  any  of 
the  parties  concerned  in  the  said 
transaction,  he  shall  receive  the 
punishment  due  to  his  crimes. 
Let  them  remember,  that  to;  im- 
peach is  not  to  convict.")  This 
was  as  much  as  to  say,  that  it 
would  be  in  vain  for  any  body  to 
inform,  because  some  of  the  par- 
ties concerned  would  of  necessity 
be  on  the  jury,  and  carry  any 
one  through  who  should  be  in- 
dicted for  the  ofience.  The  para- 
graph concluded  in  this  way: — 
**  With  a  fixed  determination  not  to 
allow  methodism  again  to  rear  its 
head  in  this  island ;  all  methodist 
preachers  are  hereby  warned  by  ns 
not  to  approach  these  shores.  If 
they  do,  it  will  be  at  their  peril." 
Mr.  Shrewsbury  escaped  from  the 
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house  adjoiniDg  the  chapel,  through 
another,  over  a  field  and  down  to 
the  sea  shore,  where  he  found  a 
small  vessel  that  conveyed  him  to 
St.  Vincent's.  He  had  lost  all  his 
poroperty,  and  was  without  a  single 
shilling ;  and  surely  it  would  have 
heen  no  matter  of  wonder  if,  under 
such  circumstances,  he  had  ex- 
pressed himself  with  some  hitter- 
ness  and  resentment  against  his 
persecutors.  He  had,  however, 
written  a  letter,  af^er  being  thus 
despoiled  of  his  goods,  and  having 
his  mission  extinguished,  which  he 
(Mr.  Buxton)  must  say  he  had 
never  seen  equalled  for  the  mo* 
deration  and  piety  of  its  tone. 
There  was  not  a  single  complaint 
in  it  hardly.  It  exhorted,  after 
slightly  glancing  at  the  fact  of  his 
departure  from  Barbadoes,  those 
of  his  friends  and  congregation 
whom  he  had  left  there  behind 
him,  to  forget  all  animosities,  and 
not  to  allow  their  zeal,  in  the  vin- 
dication of  his  character,  to  excite 
irritation  in  the  minds  of  others, 
and  ill-will  towards,  themselves. 
A  Mr.  Rayner  was  sent  to  collect 
testimonials  in  Barbadoes  to  the 
ofaaracter  of  Mr.  Shrewsbury; 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining  from 
nine  persons  of  eminence  and 
respectability  the  most  gratifying 
certificates  of  that  nature.  There 
were  among  the  papers  none  of 
those  to  which  he  (Mr.  Buxton) 
begged  to  claim  the  particular 
attention  of  the  hon.  gentleman 
opposite.  Mr.  Rayner's  account 
of  what  passed  between  him  and 
Mr.  Walton,  jiin.,  was  also  cu- 
rious ;  but  the  house  should  un- 
derstand that  this  Mr.  Walton  was 
not  now  a  magistrate  any  longer. 
Unluckily  for  him,  a  watch  had 
been  set  upon  him,  and  he  was 
fovnd  one  night,  in  company  of 


Mr.  NewiBom  the  bwyer,  breoic^ 
in^  the  windows  of  a  siethodisi: 
meeting  house.     Being  caught  in 
the  fact,  they  were  both  arrested, 
and    Mr.    Walton    shortly    after 
ceased  to  be  a  magistrate.     This 
Mr.  Walton  came  on  board  the 
ship  in  which  Mr.  Rayner  was, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  conversa* 
ticm  with  him,  understanding  what 
his  object  was,  read  him,  in  fact, 
a  second  edition  of  the  proclama- 
tion issued  by  the  rioters.    He 
said — "  You  must  go  in  twenty«- 
four  hours;    or  if  not,  the  con- 
sequences be  on  your  own  head ;" 
and    indeed     he    (Mr.  Buxton)' 
had  seen   it  stated  upon  autho- 
rity not  to  be  doubted,  tlmt  men* 
were  stationed  night  and  day  on 
various  parts   of  the  coast,  with 
the   avowed  purpose  of  shooting 
Mr.  Rayner.     The  same  system 
of  violence  and  animosity  in  re- 
spect of  the  methodists  prevail- 
ed  in  all   the   other  West^India 
islands.      So  far  from  its  havix^. 
been  appeased  in  the  lapse  of  a 
twelvemonth,   the  anniveisary  of. 
the  destruction    of  Mr.  Shrews-: 
bur/s  chapel  was  celebrated  at' 
Barbadoes;    and  there  being  in 
the  island  an  old  woman  who  was 
reputed  to  be  a  methodist,  they. 
courageously  proceeded,   on   the 
19th  of  October  last,  to  pull  down 
her  dwelling ;  it  having  been,  ao* 
cording  to  the  governor,  **  most 
publicly"  proclaimed  that  they  in*- 
tended  to  do  so.     That  proclama-* 
tion  of  theirs  set  forth  '*  That  they- 
had  formed  themselves  into  a  com-- 
mittee  of  public  safety"  (after  the 
French  style),  and  it  was  signed 
*'Rock"  (after  the   Insh   style.) 
It  called  on  '*  the  worthy,"  who 
were  friends  to  religion,  to  come 
armed  on  the  following  night  ibr 
the  enterprise ;  and  invited  *'  the 
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worthy,"  if  ai^y  of  "  the  pest" 
should  resist,  *'  to  send  them  to 
sleep  with  their  forefathers."  Only 
last  year  the  same  spirit  had  ma- 
nifested itselfl  The  proclamation 
of  these  parties  described  Lord 
Bathurst  to  be  no  friend  to  the 
religion  or  welfare  of  the  state, 
and  imputed  to  the  hon.  gentle- 
man opposite  (Mr.  W.  Horton) 
and  the  highest  quarters  in  the 
state,  "  the  baleful  injection  of 
raethodism,"  which  they  proceeded 
to  denounce  in  an  absurd  manner* 
He  (Mr.  Buxton)  would  not  re- 
iiiark  upon  it,  however ;  it  being 
very  well  known  in  that  house 
what  methodism  was.  Now,  on  a 
well-known  occasion  in  the  last 
session  of  parliament,  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Can- 
ning) had  declared,  '*  that  if  the 
West  Indies  should  be  guilty  of 
contumacy  in  resisting  the  wishes 
of  parliament,  he  should  be  pre- 
pared to  come  down  to  this  house 
and  ask  its  advice  and  assistance." 
Why,  what  would  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  term  contumacy,  i£ 
perseverance  in  such  a  system  as 
this  did  not  amount  to  it  ?  There 
was  not  only  contumacy,  but  the 
coming  armed,  to  resist  the  mili- 
tary or  other  force  to  be  employed 
by  the  governor  in  the  suppression 
of  a  meditated  outrage,  was  re- 
bellion also.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  very  first  outrage,  which  the 
subsequent  tumults  had  rendered 
a  thousand  times  worse  and  more 
aggravated,  the  governor  had  de- 
scribed the  conduct  of  the  rioters 
to  be  a  flagrant  violation  of  all 
law  and  order,  and  a  proceeding 
pregnant  with  the  worst  possible 
consequences  in  a  slave  colony. 
All  he  (Mr.  Buxton)  meant  to 
ask  for  on  the  present  occasion 
was, — first,  that  the  law  should 


be  exercised  and  respected;  se- 
condly, that  they  who  had  pulled 
down  this  chapel  should  be  obliged 
to  build  it  up  again ;  and  thirdly, 
that  care  should  be  taken  that 
disgraceful  outrages  of  this  kind 
should  not  be  hereafter  repeated* 
Before  he  sat  down  he  wished  to 
compare  the  crime  and  punishment 
of  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Smith  of 
Demerara  with  those  of  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Barbadoes  who  had 
been  concerned  in  this  business. 
Mr.  Smith,  it  had  been  said,  knew 
of  the  intended  insurrection  half  an 
hour  according  to  some  opinions, 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  acoordii^  to 
others,  before  it  was  to  break  out, 
and  did  not  give  intimation  of  it, 
(as  indeed  it  was  impossible,  from 
the  distance  of  his  dwellmg,  and 
the  shortness  of  the  time,  that  he 
should  do).  That  was  Mr.  Smith's 
crime.  Now  to  the  Barbadoes' 
magistrates  the  governor  in  coun- 
cil put  this  question — "  Did  you 
know  that  a  riotous  assemblage 
had  met  to  pull  down  this  chapel?" 
The  auswer  was,  ''  Yes ;  we  knew 
of  it."  Mr.  Smith,  it  was  known 
at  Demerara,  had  saved  the  life  of 
Hamilton,  and  remonstrated  with 
the  blacks  who  were  about  to  kill 
him  with  the  pistol.  Now  had 
tliese  magistates  interfered  in  any 
such  way  ?  The  governor  asked 
them  this  question  —  "  Did  you 
take  any  steps  to  suppress  or  to 
quell  this  riot?"  To  this  query, 
addressed  successively  and  seve- 
rally to  five  magistrates,  the  answer 
in  each  case  was,  in  effect,  "  No." 
So  far,  tlierefore,  the  conduct  of 
poor  Mr.  Smidi  had  greatly  the 
advantage  over  theirs.  But  Mr. 
South,  like  the  msgistrates,  did 
not  communicate  his  knowledge  of 
what  was  to  happen,  in  sufficient 
time  to  government*    He  had  ai- 
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ready  said  that  it  was  impossible 
for  Mr.  Smith  to  do  any  such 
thing,  unless  he  had  possessed  the 
rapid  means  of  communication 
that  a  telegraph  jpossessed.  Those 
magistrates  admitted  they  knew 
of  the  outrage ;  they  could'  have 
interfered  to  put  it  down;  they 
were  asked  whether  they  had 
done  so ;  th^y  all  admitted  they 
did  not.  Then  as  to  punishment : 
poor  Mr.  Smith  was  condemned  to 
be  hung  by  his  neck  till  he  was 
dead.  The  privy  council  of  Bar- 
badoes  declared— what  ?  That  in 
their  opinion  the  conduct  of  these 
magistrates  had  been  most  re- 
prehensible. The  governor  then 
asked  advice  of  his  council  as  to 
what  was  proper  to  be  done  in 
consequence.  The  council  re- 
plied, it  would  be  proper  for  the 
governor  to  express  his  reproba- 
tion of  such  conduct  as  the  magis- 
trates had  been  guilty  of;  and 
this  was  done  in  such  a  manner, 
tliat  even  the  expression  of  the 
governor's  displeasure  was  evaded. 
The  hon.  gentleman  concluded  by 
moving,  "  That  this  house,  hav- 
ing taken  into  their  most  serious 
consideration  the  papers  laid  be- 
fore them,  relating  to  the  demo- 
lition of  the  methodist  chapel  in 
Barbadoes,  and  the  expulsion  of 
Mr*  Shrewsbury,  a  licensed  teacher 
of  religion,  deem  it  their  duty  to 
declare,  that  they  view  with  the 
utmost  amasement  and  detestation 
that  scandalous  apd  daring  viola- 
tion of  law ;  and  that  they  beseech 
his  Majesty  to  take  such  steps  as 
shall  secure  the  reconstruction  of 
the  chapel,  at  the  expense  of  the 
colony  of  Barbadoes,  and  to  assure 
his  Majesty  that  this  house  will 
afford  him  every  assistance  which 
may  be  required,  in  order  to  pte- 
vent  the  recurrence  of  such  out- 
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rages,  and  in  order  to  secure 
ample  protection  and  religious 
toleration  to  aU  his  Majesty's 
subjects  in  that  part  of  his  do- 
minions." 

Mr,  Wilmdt  Morton  would  con- 
fine himself  to  such  a  statement  as 
might  possess  the  house  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  real  condition  of 
the  island  to  which  the  motion  of 
the  hon.  gentleman  referred,  at 
the  time  the  facts  in  question  oc- 
curred, in  order  that  the  house 
might  be  the  better  judge  of  the 
original  causes  which  had  led  to 
such  unhappy  results.  In  doing 
so,  however,  he  hoped  to  induce 
them  to  conspire  with  him  in  the 
attempt  to  deduce  some  measure 
of  a  preventive  and  conciliatory 
nature,  and  calculated,  therefore, 
to  produce  good  understanding  and 
harmony  in  the  colony  hereafter, 
and  to  obviate  the  future  recur- 
rence of  such  evils,  rather  than 
attempt  to  follow  step  by  step  the 
minute  and  generally  accurate 
statement  of  facts  which  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  made.  He  depre- 
cated any  proposition  that  was 
calculated  to  re-awaken  a  feeling 
of  mutual  animosity  between  par- 
ties who  had  already  proceeded  to 
such  extremities.  The  hon.  gent, 
had  endeavoured  to  establish  an 
analogy  between  the  cases  of  Mr. 
Smith  and  the  Barbadoes  magis- 
trates ;  but  on  his  own  showing  it 
must  have  appeared  to  hon.'  gen- 
tlemen that  no  such  analogy  could 
be  sustained.  And  it  was  more- 
over to  be  observed,  that  in  the 
case  of  Demerara  a  particular  state 
of  slavery  existed,  and  a  particular 
law  applicable  to  it,  that  had  re- 
ceived our  sanction  for  many  years 
past.  The  bearing  of  that  system 
and  that  law  on  Mr.  Smith's  case 
could  not  be  anal(^ous  to  the  pro- 
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ceedings  of  the  Barfoadoes  ijaagis- 
trateSy  or  the  proceedings  of  the 
council  in  req>ect  of  them.  If  it 
could  be  shown  that  the  irritation 
which  had  been  so  evinced  in  Bar- 
badoesagainstMr.  Shrewsbury  and 
those  of  his  profession  generallji 
was  a  feeling  mixed  up  with  that 
sort  of  anxiety  about  the  fate  of 
property  which  was  so  natural  to 
all  men,  that  again  would  go  to 
make  the  present  cas^  one  that  was 
to  be  considered  on  its  own  pecu-r 
liar  gprounds.  Now  with  respect  to 
Mr.  Shrewsbury  himself,  he  did 
not  for  one  moment  mean  to  raise 
any  argument  against  the  respec- 
tabihty  of  that  individual*  He 
felt  no  doubt  on  the  subject.  The 
testimonials  to  which  the  hon« 
gentleman  alluded  came  from  in« 
dividuals  of  high  character,  and 
were  therefore  entitled  to  every 
consideration  and  all  possibte 
weight.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
tolerably  evident  that  the  people 
at  Barbadoes  might  have  con- 
sidered themselves  likely  to  be 
prejudiced  by  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Shrewsbury  ;  for  one  month  only 
afVer  that  gentleman's  arrival  in 
the  island  he  wrote  home  a  letter 
to  the  Wesleyan  missionary  so* 
ciety,  containing  some  severe 
strictures  on  the  state  of  religious 
and  moral  instruction  as  then  ex- 
isting there.  These  remarks, 
whidi  reflected  on  some  of  those 
who  were  connected  with  that 
prevailing  system,  did  accordingly 
expose  Mr*  Shrewsbury  to  a  good 
deal  of  observation  in  Barbadoes. 
He  himself  put  up  a  copy  of  bis 
letter  in  the  public  commercial 
room  there;  a  step  which  some 
were  not  backwai^  to  consider 
almost  as  a  step  of  defiance.  As 
to  the  chapel  itself  which  had 
been     destroyed,    he    (Mr.   W. 


Horton)  would  juet  rooitaoii,  by 
the  way,  that  three-fourtha  of  the 
cost  of  its  re-edificatioiK  and  of 
the  minisl»*s  stipend  and  support, 
had  been  subeoribed  in  Barbadoes 
alone.  The  bon.  gentleman  then 
adverted  to  the  diflferenoe  ob- 
servable between  that  resolution 
of  the  Wesleyaasociety  of  Jamaica, 
which  deiilared  diat  the  society  did 
not  consider  it  incumbent  upon 
them  in  a  slave  country  to  inter- 
pose in  the  kws,  &c.  respecting 
slaves,  and  the  reaohstion  of  a 
very  opposite  tendency  of  the 
home  Wesleyan  society.  These 
differences  were  ealeulaled  to 
excite  a  degree  of  alarm  in  the 
minds  of  t^  West  Indian  cdo- 
nists,  lest  the'  proceedings  of  the 
missionaries  should  some  day  in- 
volve die  property  of  the  planters 
and  whites  in  irretrievable  ruin. 
The  only  practical  question  to  be 
considered  in  respect  of  that  part 
of  the  subject, .  was  this  —  were 
gentlemen  prepared  at  once  to  do 
away  with  a  certain  mitigated 
system  of  slavery,  which  diey  had 
sanctioned  for  so  many. yean t 
He  could  inform  the  hon.  gende- 
man  that  it  was  not  the  intention 
of  the  attorney-general  at  Bar- 
badoes to  take  any  steps  until  the 
opinion  of  the  government  should 
be  received  by  him.  He  repeated, 
that  he  would  not  hesitate  to  as- 
sert that  a  scandalous  outrage  had 
been  committed ;  and  raudi  aa  he 
deprecated  it,  he  could  not  but 
see  that  its  immediate  cause  was 
in  the  strong  prejudice  which  ex- 
isted on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  estates  aoainst 
the  interference  of  the  Wedeyan 
xnissionaries.  The  reason  of  this 
prejudice  was,  that  they  found 
them  opposed  to  the  erection  of 
churches  and  to  the  edueation  and 
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religioas  instruction  of  the  negroes 
in  the  manner  proposed  by  the 
esublishment,  although  they  were 
themselves  engaged  in  exactly 
similar  pursuits.  The  proprietors 
preferred  the  instruction  of  the 
ministers  of  the  establishment  to 
those  of  the  Wesleyan  methodists, 
because  die  former  inculcated  the 
doctrines  of  peace  and  civil  obe- 
dience on  the  part  of  the  slaves  ; 
and  the  latter  peached  to  them' 
principles  which,  perhaps,  from 
being  imperfectly  understood  by 
the  shives,  led  ^equently  to  dis- 
content and  sometimes  to  disorder. 
The  hon.  gentleman  then  quoted 
the  statement,  on  oath,  of  Mr. 
Hinei^  of  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge, who  had  been  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  who  said  that  He  l&ad 
api^ied  frequently  to  proprietors 
for  permission  to  instruct  their 
slaves  in  the  principles  of  religion, 
and  that  he  had  upon  almost  all 
occasions  been  favourably  re- 
ceived. He  had  seen  great  zeal 
displayed  by  the  proprietors  in 
furthering  his  intentions,  and  biew 
that  many  of  them  read  prayers 
and  explained  the  scriptures  to 
their  slaves.  He  added,  that  he 
believed  the  general  sense  of  the 
planters  was  much  in  favour  of 
their  slaves  being  instructed  in 
religion,  if  it  were  performed  by 
a  member  of  the  establishment. 
This,  the  honourable  gentleman 
observed,  was  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  statement  in  the 
missionary  report.  He  could  offer 
no  apology  for  the 'conduct  which 
had  been  pursued  in  Barbadoes, 
and  which  had  given  rise  to  this 
motion.  He  believed,  however, 
that  the  actors  in  that  outrage, 
although  they  might  have  been 
under  the  influence  of  some  moral 
dementation,   had   not  been    ac- 


tuated by  any  want  of  respect  for 
religion.  He  hoped  that  the  proof 
which  it  afforded  of  an  angry  and 
dangerous  spirit  would  have  the 
effect  of  inspiring  the  religious 
missionary  societies  with  some 
caution,  and  induce  them  to  en- 
deavour to  disarm  that  spirit  by 
measures  of  conciliation. 

Mr,  fV,  Smith  said,  that,  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  Wesleyan  mis- 
sionaries, but  for  the  honour  of 
the  country,  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary that  a  lesson  should  be  read 
on  this  occasion  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Barbadoes,  who  had  displayed 
so  dangerous  and  .outrageous  a 
spirit.  He  was  as  desirous  as 
any  person  could  be,  that  conci- 
liation should  be  in  all  cases  first 
resorted  to ;  but  it  had  now  been 
tried  more  than  twelve  months, 
and  had  produced  no  good  result. 
Those  decided  measures  were 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent 
worse  consequences,  and  he  saw 
DO  objection  Which  could  reason- 
ably be  made  to  the  motion  of  his 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Buxton.) 

Mr.  Canning  said,  with  respect 
to  the  acts  which  were  declared 
in  the  papers  before  the  house,  it 
was  impossible  that  tliere  could 
be  but  one  opinion.  They  were 
unjustifiable  and  indefensible  — 
a  violation  of  law — a  defiance  of 
authority -^a  flying  in  the  face  of 
parliament  and  of  the  country. 
He  did  not  hesitate  so  to  charac- 
terize those  acts ;  and  if  he  dif- 
fered with  the  honourable  member 
opposite,  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  house  ought  to  proceed,  that 
difference  was  founded  on  prac- 
tical considerations,  and  not  upon 
a  wrong  estimate  of  the  acts  them- 
selves«  He  admitted  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  parliament  to  guard 
against    the    recurrence    of  the 
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causes  which  mi^ht  produce  si- 
milar acts«  The  case  of  Mr. 
Shrewsbury  had  been  likened  to 
that  of  Mr.  Smith,  but  there  was 
this  striking  difference  between 
the  two  cases,  —  without  wishing 
to  say  any  thing  harsh  of  Mr. 
Smith,  —  that  in  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Shrewsbury  it  was  impossible 
to  find  any  cause  for  blame  what- 
ever. Allusion  had  been  made 
to  the  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Shrewsbury.  He  admitted  — it 
was  impossible  to  deny. —  that  he 
was  perfectly  at  liberty  to  write 
such  a  letter;  but  he  could  not 
help  declaring  that  in  his  opinion 
Bothingwas  more  likely  to  paralyse 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Shrewsbury 
than  the  publishing  and  sending 
of  it  out  to  Barbadoes.  The  ob- 
ject of  Mr.  Shrewsbury  in  going 
to  Barbadoes,  was  to  stem  the 
prejudices  which  prevailed  against 
the  sectarians  ;  and  before  he  had 
been  in  the  island '  long  enough  to 
effect  that  object,  his  letter  was 
sent  out  «nd  circulated  there :  it 
was  like  throwing  a  firebrand 
among  the  Barbadians*  There  were 
severid  parties  connected  with  the 
proceedings  to  which  the  attention 
of  the  house  had  been  drawn — 
first,  the  unknown  persons  in  Bar- 
badoes who  had  committed  the  out- 
rage—  secondly,  the  magistrates, 
who  it  was  impossible  to  say  bad 
done  their  duty,  or  even  seemed 
sensible  of  the  extent  of  it — thirdly, 
the  governor  of  the  island  —  and 
fourthly,  the  home  government. 
He  was  disposed  to  view  the  con- 
duct of  the  governor  with  great 
indulgence.  He  thought  he  ought 
not  to  be  blamed  for  not  having 
called  out  the  military  force,  when 
his  legal  advisers  were  of  opinion 
that  he  had  not  authority  to  do 
so«     T  he  governor  did  not  seem 


to  have  been  aware  of  the  extent 
of  his  authority,  but  being  ad- 
vised from  home  that  the  limita 
of  his  authority  were  wider  than 
he     supposed,     he    had    subse- 
quently shown  every  disposition 
to  exercise  that   authority  to  its 
utmost  extent,  and  which  be  had 
done  so  effectually  as  to  prevent 
any  repetition  of  outrage.     With 
respect 'to  the  home,  government, 
it  was  impossible  to  charge  it  with 
remissness.     Lord  Bathurst  had 
done  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  scenes 
which  had  occurred,  by  calling  on 
the  governor  to  exercise  extended 
authority,  to  pronounce  animad- 
versions on  the   magistracy,  and 
to  require  a  more  accurate  inves- 
tigation of  the  manner  in  which 
that   body  discharged  its    duty. 
The  honourable  mover  said,  that 
the  magistrates  had  been  punished 
•in  no  way  except  by  being  repri- 
manded by  the  governor.     Look- 
ing on  the  face  of  the  papers,  it 
certainly  did  appear  to  him  that 
many  of  those  magistrates  should 
be  removed  from  their  offices  to 
make  way  for  others.     But  he  did 
not  know  enough  of  the  state  of 
society  in  Barbadoes  to  authorise 
him  to  believe,  that  if  the  present 
magistrates  were  displaced,  other 
persons  could  be   procured  who 
would  discharge  the  duties  of  their 
offices  better.      He  thought  the 
honourable  member  asked  a  little 
too  much  for  the  Wesleyan  mis- 
sionaries.    He  was  not  inclined  to 
disparage  the  efforts  o.f  those  per- 
sons ;  diey  had  certainly  ef&cted 
much  good;   but  he   would  not 
confine  the  education  of  the  slave 
children  to  them  alone.     The  hon. 
mover  had  referred  to  some  sen- 
timents which  he  had  expressed ' 
on  a  former  occasion,  and  inferred 
^  ,  'that 
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that  they  applied  to  the  present 
case:  that  he  must  deny.      He 
had  always  said  that  a  case  ofpoh- 
tumacy  or  resistance  on  the  part 
of  tlie  West  India  colonies  might 
arise,  which  would  induce  minis- 
ters  to  call   upon  parliament  to 
exercise  its  authority ;  but  he  must 
maintain  that  the  present  case  was 
not  one  of  that  description.     It 
was  merely  a  case  of  misconduct, 
arising  out  of  misadvice.      The 
fault  was  to  be  found  in  the  go- 
vernor not  having  used  the  powers 
which  he  possessed  ;  and  his  apo- 
logy was,  that  he  did  not  know  he 
possessed  them.  Was  he  (Mr.  Can- 
ning),however  disposed  to  pass  over 
the  outrage  which  had  been  com- 
mitted without  observation  ?     No 
such  thing.     Though  he  did  not 
think  the  case  was  one  which  called 
for  the  exercise  of  such  authority 
as  the  resolution  of  the  honourable 
mover  indicated,  he  thought  it  was 
one  on  which  it  was  lit  that  the 
house  of  commons  should  express 
its  opinion — not  in  censure  of  the 
governor,  for  the  hon.  mover  did 
not  mean  to  blame  him,  nor  of  the 
home  government,  for  that  con- 
fessedly had  done  every  thing  in 
its  power, — but  in  aid  of  that  go- 
vernment, and  to   prove  to   the 
colonies  that  the  house  of  com- 
mons approved  of  what  the  govern- 
ment had  done,  and  i^rere  ready  to 
give  it  their  support,  if  necessary, 
in   what    any    future    exigencies 
might  require   to  be  done.     He 
had   prepared  an   amendment  to 
that  effect,  which  he  would  read 
to  the  house.     *^  Resolved,   that 
this  house,  having  taken  into  its 
most    serious    consideration    the 
papers  laid  before  them  relating 
to  the  demolition  of  a  methodist 
chapel  at  Barbadoes,  deem  it  their 
duQr  to  declare,   that  they  view 


with  the  utmost  indignation,  that 
scandalous  and  daring  violation  of 
the  law;   and  having  seen  with 
great  satisfaction  the  instructions 
which  were  sent  out  by  the  secre- 
tary of  state  to  the  governor  of 
Barbadoes,  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  similar  outrages,  do  most 
humbly  assure  his  Majesty  of  their 
readiness  to  concur  in  every  mea- 
sure which  his  Majesty  shall  deem 
it  necessary  to  require  for  securing 
ample    protection    and    religious 
toleration  to  all  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects  in  that  part  of  the  em- 
pire."    The   hon.   mover  would 
see  that  the  principal  diflference 
beween  the  amendment  and  the  ' 
original   resolution    (excepting^  in 
what  related  to  the  rebuilding  of 
the  chapel)  was  the  substitution  in 
the  former  of  ''indignation"  for 
"  amazement    and    detestation." 
He  believed  the  substituted  phrase 
was  the  more  parliamentary,  and 
at  all  events  it  was  on  the  present 
occasion  the  most  correct ;  for  it 
was  somewhat  extraordinary  that 
the  honourable  gentleman  would' 
declare  his  amazement  at  an  event, 
than  which  he  had  stated,  both  at 
the  outset  and  the  conclusion  of 
his  speech,  that  he  had  never  ex- 
pected any  thing  else.     The  part 
of  the  original  resolution  which' 
pledged  the  house  to  take  steps  to 
procure  the  reconstruction  of  the 
chapel  at  the  expense  of  the  colony, 
involved  a  principle  which  ought 
not  to  be  approached  but  with  the 
greatest  caution  and  deliberation. 
There  were  not  many  instances  in 
the  history  of  this  country  of  penal 
inflictions  on  large  and    distinct 
parts  of  the  empire.     In  our  in- 
ternal   history,    the    proceedings 
which  grew  out  o£  the  Porteus  ' 
riot  at  Edinburgh  was,  he  believed, 
almost  the  only  instance  of  the 
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kiDd ;  and  in  oar  extenial  history 
the  Boston  import  bill  was  the  only 
one  which  occurred  to  him,  and 
that  could  not  be  considered  a  very 
juispicious  indicationfor  {wecipitate 
legislation.  It  would  not  become 
parliament  to  set  such  a  question 
afloat,  unless  they  were  prepared 
with  every  feeling  of  their  he^ts, 
and  every  nerve  of  their  frame, 
for  ihe  utmost  consequences.  The 
principle  ought  to  remain  passive 
m  the  omnipotent  bosom  of  par- 
liament, and  never  be  brought 
into  action  till  the  legiskture  was 
prepared  at  all  risk  to  push  it  to 
the  utmost  extreme.  There  was 
another  reason  why  the  amend- 
ment was  preferable  to  the  original 
tesolution — namely,  because  it  ap- 
proved of  the  conduct  of  tho  home 
government.  The  effect  of  passing 
any  resolution  which  did  not  con- 
tain an  approval  of  the  conduct  of 
the  government,  would  be  to  im- 
peach that  conduct ;  and  he  was 
sore  that  it  was  not  the  intention 
of  the  honourable  mover  to  do  any 
such  thing.  Believing,  therefore, 
that  the  amendment  was  in  every 
'  respect  more  fit  for  die  purpose 
which  the  honourable  gentleman 
had  in  view  than  his  own  resolu- 
tion, he  would  conclude  by  moving 
that  it  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Brougham  approved  ex- 
ceedingly of  the  amendment,  which 
had  the  recommendation  which 
belonged  to  few  amendments  that 
came  firom  the  other  side  of  the 
house— namely,  that  of  being  an 
improvement.  He  disapproved 
of  that  part  of  the  original  motion 
which  pledged  the  house  to  take 
measures  to  compel  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  colony  to  rebuild  the 
chapel,  though  not  for  the  same 
reasons  which  induced  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  to  disapprove  of 


it.  He  must  protest  against  the 
perpetual  reference  which  waa 
made  to  the  example  of  North 
America,  to  dissuade  parliamoit 
from  any  interference  with  the 
colonies.  The  interference  (the 
right  of  which  could  not  be  de- 
nied) must  always  be  a  question 
of  expediency.  It  might  have 
been  inexpedient  to  come  to  issue 
with  Boston,  but  it  was  by  bo 
means  clear  that  it  would  be  in- 
expedient to  adopt  a  aimilar  pro- 
ceeding with  respect  to  Barbadoes. 
It  might  be  wrong  for  parliament 
to.  interfere  with  Sarbadoes,  but  it 
would,  he  thought,  be  by  no 
means  dangerous.  He  had  a  very 
great  respect  for  all  the  West  In- 
dian colonies  from  Cuba  down  to 
the  little  Virgin  islands,  but  he 
would  not  attach  too  much  im- 
portance to  them.  To  think  of 
their  doing  any  thing  against  the 
mother  country,  the  idea  was  ridi- 
culous. What  he  desired  was, 
that  parliament  should  do  its  duty 
when  the  West  Indians  would  not 
do  theirs.  The  hon.  secretary  for 
the  colonies  had  been  somewhat 
meally  mouthed  when  speaking 
of  the  authorities  at  Barbadoes. 
He  was  glad  that  his  right  hon« 
colleague  had  assumed  a  bolder 
tone — he  had  probablv  acquired 
that  in  transactions  witn  the  holy 
alliance.  He  had  had  dealmgs 
with  kings,  and  was  therefore  not 
afraid  to  speak  out ;  but  tlie  hon. 
secretary,  who  had  hitherto  talked 
only  widi  the  governors  of  colo- 
nies, could  not  venture  to  declare 
himself  so  frankly.  The  hbiu 
secretary  had  spoken  of  the  excess 
of  feeling  of  i  die  good  people  of 
Barbadoes—of  their  excitement 
under  the  influence  of  which  they 
had  exceeded  tlie  bounds  of  dis- 
cretion.     They  had  only  burnt 
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down  a  chapelt  made  a  great  riot^ 
and  oommitted  Ugh  treasoii.  It 
was  an  amiable  exceai  of  ISeelinff, 
not  to  be  reprobated*  but  lamented* 
No;  the  Iumi.  secretary  did  not 
even  lament  the  diiplay  of  this 
amiable  excess  of  feelings  but  only 
that  people  should  give  cause  for 
its  exhibition.  He  said  that  it 
Was  in  the  defence  of  their  pro* 
perty  that  the  people  of  Barba-* 
does  had  exceeded  the  bounds  of 
sound  discretion.  No  doubt  they 
bad  ;  just  as  a  man  would,  who, 
in  his  desire  to  take  care  of  his 
own  purse,  should  amrqpriate  to 
hiroaelf  his  (Mr.  Brougham's). 
That  was  just  what  the  people  of 
Barbadoes  had  done.  In  order 
to  protect  their  own  property,  they 
had  thought  it  right  to  destroy 
the  property  of  the  methodists, 
and  to  commit  ofiences  day  after 
day,  and  night  after  night;  and 
that  was  not  all — they  declared 
that  what  they  had  done  was  the 
triumph  of  pur^  reh'gion.  They 
disclaimed  the  excuse  which  the 
hon.  secretary  made  for  them: 
they  were  not  actuated  by  the 
sordid  motive  of  a  regard  for  pro* 
perty;  indeed,  they  burnt,  de* 
stroyed,  ran  the  risk  of  murdering, 
committed  high  treason,  all  in  the 
name  of  true  religion*  Excesses 
had  often  been  committed  in  the 
name  of  religion,  as  weU  as  in 
that  of  liberty ;  but  never  before 
had  that  sacred  name  been  so 
prostituted  as  on  the  present  oc* 
casion.  With  respect  to  the  mis- 
sionaries, he  must  declare  that 
they  had  done  great  good  in  the 
West  Indian  colonies.  The  church, 
of  course,  must  be  protected ;  but 
he  would  deal  with  an  equal  hand, 
and  alford  protection  to  the  sects 
likewise.  The  church  was  not 
adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the 


colonies.  It  was  impossible  that 
the  task  of  instructing  the  slaves 
could  be  left  to  the  church  alone. 
The  very  accomplishments  of  the 
clergymen  of  the  church,  the  edu- 
cation which  they  received  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  unfitted 
them  for  the  task  of  converting 
and  educating  the  unfortunate  be- 
ings who  ought  to  be  the  peculiar 
objects  of  prosely tism  and  mstruc* 
tion.  On  this  point  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  authority  of  a  tnem- 
ber  of  that  house,  who  had  written 
a  pamphlet  on  the  state  of  the 
West  indies,  and  whom,  as  the 
author  of  the  pamphlet,  he  might 
name— Sir  George  Rose.  The 
same  doctrine  had  been  laid  down 
by  the  clergy  themselves.  Some 
years  ago,  a  clergytnan,  tn  a  letter 
to  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Lord 
Bathurst,  gave  his  positive  testi- 
mony in  favour  of  sectarian 
teachers.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
at  present  a  question  between  the 
church  and  the  sects,  but  it  was 
a  question  whether  the  slave  po- 
pulation was  to  be  instructed  at 
all.  Greatly  different  from  his 
opinion  of  the  missionaries  was 
that  entertained  by  a  right  rev. 
prelate  who  had  lately  been  sent 
out  to  Jamaica,  and  who  had  sent 
home  a  despatch  as  a  sort  of  tithe 
or  first-fruit  of  the  new  arrange- 
ment The  despatch  which  Bishop 
Lipscombe  had  sent  from  Jamaica 
was  more  ridiculous,  in  point  of 
value,  than  any  thing  whic^  the 
poorest  Welch  bish<^  ever  pre- 
sented to  the  first-fruits'  office. 
But,  whatever  were  thedeficiendes 
of  the  bii^op's  communication  in 
point  of  value,  it  was  in  no  way  de- 
ficient in  a  determination  to  say  no- 
thing but  what  was  in  favour  of  the 
most  excellent  establishedchurch ; 
nothing  but  what  was  in  censure  ^ 
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of  the  missiooavies.  The  bishi^ 
must  have  made  up  his  account 
with  singular  dispatch  ;  for  firom 
the  time  at  which  he  set  out,  which 
was  during  the  hurricanes  of  De- 
cember, it  was  impossible  that  he 
could  have  arrived  before  the  first 
of  March,  and  the  report  was 
made  up  on  the  11? th  of  tlie  same 
month*  He  would  read  a  few 
passages  from  the  rev.  prelate's 
report,  and  he  would^have  the 
house  only  see  how  greatly  he  dif- 
fered from  all  who  nad  gone  be- 
fore him,  and  how  orthodoxly  be 
stood  up  for  the  establishment. 
"  The  negroes,"  he  said,  "  have 
a  strong  predilection  for  the 
church  of  England,  if  they  pos- 
sessed opportunities  of  attending 
divine  service."  Here  it  would 
be  seen,  that  the  right  reverend 
prelate  had  arrived  at  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  predilection  of 
the  poor  negroes  for  the  establish- 
ed church,  including  the  thirty- 
nine  articles,  and  its  practical  as 
well  as  religious  relations,  in  the 
course  of  the  first  fortnight  afler 
his*  arrival.  Lord  help  him,  to 
think  that  the  rev.  personage  was 
speaking  of  the  negro  slaves  of 
the  West  Indies.  They  knew  no- 
thing, poor  things,  of  the  differ- 
ence between  consubstantiation 
and  transubstantiation,  or  that 
"  verily  indeed,"  meant  '*  indeed 
and  verily."  The  bishop  pro- 
ceeded thus — "  Wherever  I  go  I 
find  that  the  greatest  aversion 
exists  against  sectarians  of  every 
denomination,  and  they  have  every 
degree  of  confidence  in  any  teacher 
of  religion  whom  I  may  be  pleased 
to  appoint."  He  had  no  doubt, 
from  what  the  bishop  afterwards 
said,  that  he  happened  to  have 
a  deep  sonorous  voice.  *'  The 
psalmody    and    the   organ    have 


great  attractioiis  for  then.  Tbey 
are  peculiarly  food  of  form  and 
ceremony,  and  are  greater  critics 
than  many  persons  give  them  cre- 
dit for."  (Mr.  Canning  asked 
whether  it  was  the  negroes  who 
were  spoken  of  in  that  passage  f) 
Oh,  yes;  it  was  the  negroes. 
The  bishop  had  fathomed  their 
character  as  quickly  w  the  ne- 
groes had  fathomed  the  roents 
of  the  establishment,  and  dis** 
covered  the  manna  which  was 
concealed  in  its  bosom.  He  had 
examined  them  with  the  eye  of  a 
lynx,  and  got  at  the  depths  of  their 
character.  The  report  preceed- 
ed— "  On  account  of  the  capri- 
ciousness  of  the  negro  character,  it 
is  difficult  to  ensure  iheir  attend- 
ance, when  great  pains  are  taken 
for  that  purpose ;  but  whenever  the 
teacher  is  popular,  they  dress  out 
their  children  and  themselves, 
which  is  a  sure  sign  that  they  are 
in  good  humour."  It  was  the  first 
time  he  had  ever  been  aware  of 
that  trait  in  the  negro  character. 
He  knew,  indeed,  that  with  respect 
to  bishops,  the  better  humour  they 
were  in,  the  more  magnificently 
they  dressed  themselves  out  in 
lawn,  and  satin,  and  powder;  but 
he  never  knew  that  n^oes  were 
in  the  habit  of  expressing  their 
satisfaction  in  a  similar  way.  Ne- 
groes were  not  in  general  fond 
of  much  clothing ;  and  he  might 
have  imagined,  had  not  the  bishop 
said  to  the  contrary,  that  they 
would  consider  themselves  the 
better  dressed,  the  less  clothing 
they  had  upon  them.  He  was 
surprised  that  in  the  same  sen- 
tence in  which  the  bishop  said  the 
negroes  were  fond  of  ceremony 
and  form,  he  should  call  them 
ci^ricious ;  because  the  more  diey 
were  fond  of  ceremony  and  form, 
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the  more  epieoopaKan  were  they 
in  tlie  cut  of  their  opinions.    Now. 
came  the  passage,  which  when  he 
wrote  them,  the  bishop  must  hav« 
been  thinking  of  his  own  voice-* 
"  They  are  greater  critics  than 
many  persons  will  give  them  cre- 
dit for  being,  and  they  have  a 
great  predilection  for  a  powerful 
and    sonorous    voice.''     A  little 
further  on,  the  reverend  prelate 
says,  that  he  will  go  amongst  the 
negroes  to  observe  their  character. 
He  reversed  the  usual  course  of 
proceeding,  which  was  to  see  first, 
and    report    afterwards,    for    he 
makes  up  his  report  in  the  first 
instance,  and  then  says  he  will  go 
and  see  what  he  has  been  writing 
about.     The  report  concluded  in 
the  following  manner: — "In  the 
mean  time  I  am  happy  to  assure 
your  lordship  that  a  wish  to  ame- 
liorate the  condition  of  the  slaves, 
and  to  instruct  them  in  the  princi- 
ples  of   the   established  church, 
seems  to  pervade  the  great  mass 
of  the   planters,  and  that  every 
facility  is  afforded  to  the  visiting 
of  plantations.'*      Such   was   the 
manner  in  which  the  methodists 
were  treated ;  such  was  the  great 
horror  of  sects,  and  the  great  love 
of  the   establishment   which   the 
poor  negroes  entertained,  and  such 
were  the  bishops  who  were  sent 
from  Oxford  and   Cambridge   to 
give  them   instruction.      For  his 
part,  he  would   rather  have  one 
poor  methodist  missionary  in  the 
West  Indies  for  one  year,  than  all 
the  hierarchy,  all  the  bishops  to- 
gether, if  they  were  all  like  this 
one,  for  half  a  century.     It  had 
been    said  that  Mr.  Shrewsbury 
should  not  have  written  the  letter 
which  had  been  alluded  to.     He 
did  not  believe  that  the  letter  was 
the  cause  of  the  ill-treatment  which 


he  had  received.      The  outrage 
was  not  directed  against  him  qua 
a  libeller,  but  qtia  a  missionary. 
He  would  now  take  the  liberty  of 
informing  the  house,  that  a  law 
existed  in  the  West  Indies  which 
declared  that  if  a  negro  should 
hold  up  his  right  hand  to  his  mas- 
ter  or    mistress,   with  intent  to* 
strike,  it  should  be  a  felony,  and 
he  should  suffer  death  as  a  mur- 
derer.  Another  law  declared,  that 
if  a  negtro  struck  any  white  person 
not    his  master  or  mistress  —  a 
child,  for  instance,— he  should,  for 
the  first  oflfence,  be  punished  with 
six  months*  imprisonment  and  hard 
labour ;  and  for  the  second  offence, 
be  liable  to  transportation  for  life, 
and  to  receive  a  hundred  lashes. 
This,  for  an  offence  which  in  Eng- 
land would  be  punished   with   a' 
shilling  fine.      This  was  not  an 
old  law.     It  was  a  law  passed  to 
amend  the  existing  laws  in  favour 
of  the  slaves,  and  it  was  passed  in 
1 8^4,  eight  weeks  after  the  debate 
on  Mr.  Smith's  case.      This  was 
the  way  in  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  West  Indies  redeemed  their 
pledge  that  they  would  amend  the 
condition  of  their  slaves.     This, 
he  (Mr.  Brougham)  repeated,  was 
the   way   in  which  the   colonists 
fulfilled  their  pledge !     What  had 
Jamaica   done?      Let   the  house 
observe.   A  bill  had  been  brought 
into   the  house  of  assembly,  just 
barely  to  render  negro  evidence 
admissible    in   courts  of  justice. 
The  Duke  of  Manchester,  in  his 
despatch,  applauded  the  principle 
of  that  bill,  and  lauded  the  libe- 
rality of  the  assembly  for  allowing 
it  to  be  brought  in.     I'he  duke 
further  expressed  his  belief,  from 
the  influence  and  respectability  of 
the  mover  of  that  measure,  that  it 
would  be  carried.      But  bad  it 
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been  carried?  No.  On  the  se- 
cond reaiiing  it  had  been  lost  by 
a  majority  of  36  to  1 ;  the  whole 
assembly,  with  one  voice,  voting 
against  it,  except  only  the  indivi- 
dual by  whom  it  had  been  intro- 
duced. This  was  colonial  libe- 
rality. But  the  assembly  had  not 
thrown  oat  all  bills  presented  to 
them  ?  No :  they  had  passed 
two;  one,  enabling  a  proprietor  to 
manumit  slaves  in  despite  of  an 
entail  upon  his  estate ;  and  ano- 
ther, making  the  person  of  the 
slave  privileged  from  an  arrest  on 
a  market-day  as  well  as  on  Sun- 
day. But,  privileged  from  arrest? 
— arrest  from  whose  debts  ?  For 
his  own  debts — the  debts  of  the 
sbve  ?  No ;  but  for  the  debts  of 
his  master.  And  this  was  legis- 
lating for  the  negroes  ! — enacting 
tliat  they  should  not  be  arrested 
for  debts  they  had  nothing  to  do 
with  contracting,  on  a  market-day, 
when  it  was  the  interest  of  their 
masters,  as  well  as  of  themselves, 
that  they  should  be  able  to  carry 
on  the  little  trade  by  which  they 
maintained  themselves  uninter- 
rupted. He  had  gone  through  all 
the  evidence;  he  had  looked  at 
the  sul|ject  with  the  assistance  of 
persons  more  conversant  with  its 
details  than  hin^self :  and  he  re- 
peated to  the  house,  that  he  saw 
nothing  which  amounted  to  real 
amendment  in  the  spirit  of  West 
India  legislation.  The  colonists 
had  been  warned,  but  they  refused 
to  listen.  They  had  promised 
reform,  and  their  promises  had 
been  violated.  The  voice  of  the 
mother  country  had  called  upon 
them ;  troubles  at  their  own  doors 
had  besought  them  to  hearken  to 
it ;  but  still  they  remain  unmoved. 
Then,  if  they  —  the  colonists  — 
would  not  see  the  storm  which 


lowered  upon  them ;  if  the  home 
government  eoimselled  and  called 
upon  them  in  vain :  if  they  would 
not  redeem  the  pledges  which  they 
had  given  for  improvement,  he 
(Mr.  Brougham)  would  show  that 
he  held  his  upon  that  subject  ware 
guarded  and  more  binding.  Early 
in  the  next  session — unless  some- 
thing occurred  in  the  mean  time 
to  show  that  the  colonists  them- 
selves were  proceeding  in  earnest 
— he  should  move  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  the  following 
effect:—- 1st,  to  address  itself  to 
making  slave  evidence  admissible 
in  courts  of  law  —  leaving  the 
question  of  credit  to  make  its  way 
as  it  might:  2d,  to  abolish  the 
practice  of  punishing  women  in 
the  field :  dd,  to  get  rid  of  tlie 
whip,  as  a  stimulus  to  labour :  4di» 
to  adstrict  the  slave,  under  all 
circumstances,  to  the  soil :  lith, 
to  prevent  any  person  having  a 
plantation,  or  a  mortgage  upon 
West-India  property,  from  holding 
any  office  of  trust,  civil  or  military, 
in  that  colony ;.  and  last  of  all,  to 
take  such  a  course,  as  might  be 
safely  taken,  looking  alike  to  the 
rights  of  property  and  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  master  and  the 
slave — to  take  such  course,  as, 
consistent  with  due  attention  to 
those  objects,  might  prepare,  gra- 
dually but  firmly,  for  final  eman- 
cipation. Now  he  agreed  that  it 
would  be  incomparably  best  that 
measures  to  this  effect  should  be 
taken  by  the  colonists  themselves; 
but  if  they  were  not  adopted  be- 
fore next  session,  he  (Mr.  Brough- 
am) sl)ould  most  certainly  inter- 
fere. He  was  quite  sure  that  in 
so  doing  he  should  only  do  that 
which  would  be  to  the  advantage 
of  the  colonists  themselves:  aim 
if  he  himself  did  not  bring  in  the 
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bill  of  which  he  spoke,  they  might 
rely  that,  at  the  time  to  which  he 
referred,  it  would  be  brought  in 
by  some  one  else.  Of  this  fact 
he  was  certain — such  a  measure 
would  come  forward  with  the 
Toice  of  the  whole  country  to 
back  it.  It  would  attempt  no- 
thing more  than  was  just ;  nothing 
more  than  was  necessary;  and 
nothing  but  what  would  be  equally 
beneficial  to  the  master  and  the 
slave.  In  introducing  it  he  should 
do  nothing  more  than  was  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  privileges  of 
parliament,  the  statute  law,  and 
the  rights  of  the  motlier  country ; 
and  he  felt  convinced  that  ^he 
should  have  the  cordial  co-opera- 
tion of  all  his  friends  on  that  (the 
opposition)  side  of  the  house. 

The  address  was  agreed  to  with- 
out a  division. 

Mr*  Huskisson  moved  the  thirdx 
reading  of  the  ships'  registry  bill. 

The  bill  having  been  read  a 
third  time,  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man said  he  had  two  clauses  to 
propose  by  way  of  riders.  It 
was  well  known,  that  by  the  navi- 
gation laws,  as  they  now  stood, 
British  ships  were  not  allowed  to 
repair  in  foreign  ports,  unless  the 
master  or  owners  declared  that 
such  repairs  were  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  the  safe  performance 
of  the  voyage ;  and  then  the  re- 
pairs were  limited  to  barely  what 
were  necessary  for  the  voyage. 
It  was  also  a  part  of  the  naviga- 
tion law,  that  no  British  ship 
should  proceed  on  a  voyage,  out 
or  home,  unless  three-fourths  o£ 
her  crew  consisted  of  British  sea- 
men. These  were  regulations 
which  he  did  not  wish  to  destroy, 
as  their  tendency  was  for  the  ge- 
neral benefit  of  the  country ;  but 
circumstances   might   arise,    and 


some  were  now  in  actual  opera- 
tion, which  would  render  the  strict 
enforcement  of  the  law  in  those 
two  respects  of  great  injury  to  the 
commerce  of  the  country.  At 
this  very  moment  the  merchant 
service,  particularly  in  the  port  of 
London,  wer^  put  to  great  incon- 
venience, indeed  were  likely  to  be 
severely  injured,  (unless  some 
timely  remedy  was  devised)  by 
the  combuiations  among  the  ship- 
wrights. These  combinations  did 
not  arise  from  any  alleged  defi- 
ciency of  wages,  (for  with  what 
was  now  paid  the  men  were  satis- 
fied) but  firom  an  objection  taken 
by  them  to  particular  regulations 
in  the  several  yards.  The  conse-« 
quence  was,  that  for  some  months 
past  no  ships  were  repaired  in  the 
river.  It  had  occurred  to  him  in 
the  committee  on  the  combination 
laws,  that  some  immediate  and 
decisive  step  should  be  taken  to 
cure  so  great  an  evil.  He  was 
the  last  man  to  propose  any  mea- 
sure which  n)ight  be  an  infringe- 
ment on  our  navigation  laws  ;  but 
those  laws  would  be  injurious,  if 
allowed  to  prevent  the  remedy  of 
so  great  an  evil  as  that  to  which 
he  alluded.  The  combinations,  as 
he  had  stated,  were  not  for  a  rise 
of  wages,  but  tlie  men  were  pre- 
vented from  going  to  work  by  the 
authority  exercised  over  them  by 
certain  clubs  and  unions,  commit- 
tees of  which  were  daily  sitting. 
Now,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  show  to  those  parties 
who  thought  that  they  must  suc- 
ceed, as  they  had  the  power  of 
refusing  to  work,  that  they  were 
not  wi£out  the  means  of  applying 
a  remedy  to  this  evil,  by  allowing 
ships  which  were  prevented  by  the 
combinations  firom  beins  repaired 
in  the  river,  to  proceed  to  some 
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foreign  port.    This  was  a  measure 
which  the  -shipwrights  did  not  con- 
template.   I'hey  imagined,  that  as 
the  law  now  stood,  they  must  suc- 
ceed, and,  indeed,  he  had  heard  of 
its  being  declared  amongst  them, 
that  the  present  struggle  should 
be  a  trial  between*  capital    and 
physical    strength.      He    would, 
therefore,  propose  a  clause — that 
for  a  limited  time  (for  he  hoped 
that  in  a  short  period  these  men 
would  be  induced  to  see    their 
error,    and    the    ruinous    conse- 
quences it  entailed  upon    them- 
selves)—he   would    say   for  two 
years — the  king  in  council  should 
have  the  power,  when  a  sufficient 
representation  was  made   of  the 
inability  to  procure  repairs  in  a 
British  port,  owing  to  any  combi- 
nations   among    shipwrights,    to 
allow  British  ships  to  be  taken  for 
repairs  to  a  foreign  port.     This, 
he  had   no   doubt,    would   teach 
those  deluded  men  that  they  were 
injuring  only  themselves  by  their 
conduct,  and  that  no  conduct  of 
theirs  could  deprive  the  merchant 
servijce  of   the  protection  which 
was  due  to  it  from  the  country. 
Another  species   of   combination 
equally    injurious    to    our    com- 
merce, was  that  which  sometimes 
prevailed    among    merchant-sea-^ 
men,  particularly  in  the  northern 
ports,  in  Shields,  Newcastle,  and 
other    places,    by   which   vessels 
were  prevented  from  going  to  sea 
from  want  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  British  seamen.     To  remedy 
this,    he    would    move    another 
clause,  giving  a  power  to  the  king 
in  council,  upon  a  proper  repre- 
sentation of  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  to  allow  British  ships  to- clear 
out  from  our  ports  with  a  larger  - 
portion   of  their   crews    consist^ 
ing  of  foreigners  than  was  at  pre- 


sent   allowed  by  the  navigation 
laws. 

On  the  clause  being  brought  up, 
Mr,  ElUce  said,  he  entirely 
concurred  in  the  proposition  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  and  he 
only  regretted  that  he  did  not 
carry  the  principle  farther;  for 
he  could  not  see  on  what  fair 
ground  British  merchants  should 
be  prevented  from  taking  their 
ships  to  that  foreign  port  where 
tliey  might  get  them  repui^  at 
the  cheapest  rate.  The  present 
state  of  things  in  the  port  of  Lon- 
don was  a  good  deal  the  fault  of 
ship-owners,  who  might,  if  they 
pleased,  have  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  shipwrights  from  Norway. 
As  to  the  combinations  among  the 
merchant-seamen,  he  thought,  in 
the  course  of  time,  it  would  prove 
a  benefit  to  the  country;  for,  at 
present,  many  ships  were  princi- 
pally worked  by  apprentices, 
which,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  would  give  a  vast  addition 
to  the  number  of  able  seamen. 

Mr.  Robertson  opposed  the 
clause,  and  contended  that  this 
mode  of  acting  was  unbecoming 
the  firmness  and  dignity  of  the 
legislature.  They  themselves  had 
caused  the  evil  to  which  tliey  were 
now  about  to  apply  so  inadequate 
a  remedy.  They  drove  the  work- 
ing classes  to  discontent  and  des- 
peration by  the  system  (which  had 
been  proposed  on  the  opposition 
side,  and  sanctioned  by  ministers) 
of  allowing  all  the  artisans  of  the 
continent  to  come  into  competition 
with  them.  It  was  impossible 
that  a  course  of  p(^icy  having  a 
tendency  so  injurious  could  have 
any  other  effect  than  that  of  pro- 
ducing great  discontent  amongst 
the  people.  The  course  now  pro- 
posed would  have  the  effect  of 
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driving'  our  shipwrights  to  Ame- 
rica, from  whence  we  should  not 
he  able  to  recal  them  in  time  of 
need.     In  the  same  manner^  the 
measure  now  proposed  would  af- 
fect the  seamen.     It  was  now  in- 
tended to  allow  competition  with 
our   seamen,    by    permitting  the 
employment  of  a  greater  number 
of  foreign  sailors  to  form  part  of 
the  crews  of  British  ships  than 
was  authorized  by  the  navigation 
laws.    Was  not  this  gross  injustice 
to  our  seamen,  when  at  the  same 
time  the  policy  we  were  pursuing 
in  other  respects   prevented   our 
merchants  from  giving  them  that 
fair  remuneration  for  their  labours 
which  they  had  a  right  to  ei^pect  ? 
By   some    recent    measures,    the 
ships  of  all  nations  were  permit- 
ted, in  a  great  degree,  to  come 
into  competition  with  our  own ; 
and  these,  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  preventing  the  merchant 
from  paying  the  sailor  the  wages 
to  which  he  was  accustomed,  were 
now   to  be  followed   up   by    an 
enactment  which  would  drive  him 
out    of    the    service    altogether. 
How  was  it   possible   to  expect 
the  gratitude  of  these  men  after 
such  treatment  ?     He  would  wil- 
lingly   enforce    the    combination 
laws,     and    put    down    all    at- 
tempts to  procure  higher  wages 
by    such   illegal  means;    but  he 
could  not  shut  his  eyes   to  the 
fact,  that  the  working  classes,  the 
mechanics  and  artisans,  were  badly 
treated  by  the  legislature.     There 
seemed  a  disposition  in  the  house 
to  grind  and  oppress  those  people. 
(Cries  of^*  No^  no,*' J  He  repeated 
the  assertion,  and  took  the  actions 
of  the  house  as  demonstrations  of 
its  sentiments.     The  recent  mea- 
sures by  which  the  trades  of  the 
continent  were  allowed  to  enter 


into  a  competition  wkh  our  own, 
had,  he  maintained,  no  other  ten^ 
dency.  The  effect  of  these  imt* 
politic  regulations  had  already 
been  felt  in  the  diminution  of  ths 
carrying  trade.  The  tonnage  of 
the  British  vessels  which  sailed 
from  our  ports  had  been  consider* 
ably  reduced.  It  was  less  this 
year  by  some  hundred  thousand 
tons  than  what  it  had  been  some 
few  years  back. 

Mr,  Hume  said  that  the  hon. 
member  who  spoke  last  had  quite 
mistaken  the  principle  of  the  pro- 
posed clauses.     He  could  not  have 
understood  them,  if  he  supposed 
their  object  was   to  oppress  the 
people,  or  any  portion  of  them. 
He  would  be  as  unwilling  as  any 
man  to  consent  to  any  measure 
which  would  have   the  effect  of 
oppressing   the  people.      In   the 
committee    on    the    combination 
laws  and  elsewhere,  he  gave  it  as 
his    opinion,    that   the   workmen 
should  have  the  power  of  getting 
from  the  masters  the  highest  price 
for  their,  labour,  but  he  would  not 
sanction  their  associations  to  force 
men  from  their  employment  who 
were  willing  to  work  at  a  lower 
rate.     It  was  but  fair  that  all  par- 
ties  should   be    protected  alike. 
The  object  of  the  proposed  clauses 
was  to  put  down  those  pernicious 
combinations    which    tended    so 
directly  to  injure  the  commerce 
of  the  country.     So  far  he  fully 
concurred  in  diem,  and  was  only 
sorry  that  they  did  not  go  farther, 
and  allow  merchants  to  resort  to 
foreign  ports  to  build  ships  as  well 
as  to  repair  them.     This  would 
effectually  teach  those  "  clubs" 
and  **  unions"  that   their  associ- 
ations  would   in    the    result    be 
highly  injurious  to  themselves. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
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«8id»  that  a  few  facts  woaM  tend 
more  to  elucidate  this  subject  than 
bU  the  wrath  of  the  hon.  member 
fbr  Grampound  (Mr.  Robertson.) 
The  hon.  member  had  stated,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  measures 
which  he  deprecated,   there  had 
latterly  been  a  considerable  de* 
crease  in  the  number  of  British 
ships  which  cleared  out  from  our 
ports.     Now  he  had  a  statement 
before  him  which  clearly  showed 
how  much  the  hon.  member  was 
in  error  on  this  subject.     From 
this  it  appeared  that  in  the  year 
1816,  there  cleared  out  from  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain  9,593  Bri- 
tish ships;   in  1819,  11,071;  in 
1820,   10,212;   in   1821,   9,451; 
in  1822,  9,111;  in  1828,  9,173; 
in  1824,  9,251  ;  and  in  the  year 
1825,  that  year  which  the  hon. 
member  described   as   so  disas* 
trous  and  destructive  to  British 
commerce  and   British   shipping, 
the  number  of  British  ships  which 
lefl  our  ports  was  11,781.     The 
tonnage  of  the  British  ships  which 
left    onr    ports    in    1818,    was 
1,500,200  tons,  and  that  of  the 
vessels  this  year  was  1,797,000, 
being  an  increase  in  the  last  year 
of  296,800  tons.     Then  as  to  the 
number  of  merchant  vessels  built 
within  the  last  three  years.     In 
the  year  ending  1828,  there  were 
Irailt  and  registered  in  our  ports 
780  merchant  ships,  burden  in  the 
whole  67,144  tons;  in  1824,  the 
number  built  and  registered  was 
847,  burden  86,028  tons  ;  and  in 
the  last  year — that  year  of  de- 
struction and  ruin  of  our  com- 
merce— there  were  built  and  re- 
gistered 1,011  ships,  exceeding  in 
Uie  whole  100,000  tons.     If  this 
was  the  ruin  and  destruction  of 
our  commerce  to  which  the  hon. 
member  alluded,  he  would  say. 


may   such    kind   of  destruction 
go  on. 

Mr.  Robertson,  in  explanation, 
read  a  short  statement  of  the 
amount  of  British  shipping  in  the 
last  few  years,  from  which,  he 
said,  it  appeared  that  our  shipping 
had,  last  year,  decreased  by  nearly 
400,000  tons. 

Mr,  Bright  opposed  the  clauses. 
Sir  M.    W.  Ridley  supported 
the  clauses. 

Mr,  Huskisson  said  that  if  the 
clauses  were  allowed  to  be  read, 
every  man  would  see  their  plain 
import. 

Adjourned  at  half-past  two 
o'clock. 

House  of  Lords,  June  24. — 
Lord  Dacre  presented  a  petition 
from  the  churchwardens  and  others 
of  the  parish   of  Sutton,  in  the 
county  of  Bedford.     The  petition^ 
he  observed,  was  signed  by  per- 
sons   of   the    highest    respecta- 
bility, whose  characters  sufficiently 
vouched  for  the  truth  of  the  alle- 
gations they  made.     For  his  own 
part,  he  was  always  very  reluctant 
to  present  any  petition  afiecting 
the  character  of  individuals,  un- 
less he  had  the  strongest  grounds 
for  so  doing.     In  this  instance 
complaint  was  made  of  the  con- 
duct of  a  clergyman  of  the  esta- 
blished chorch,  and  the  petitioners 
were  desirous  that  an  end  might 
be  put  to  the  scandalous  scenes 
which  had  occurred  among  them. 
It  appeared  that  in  1814-15  Dr. 
Free  had  been  appointed  to  the 
living  of  Sutton,  in  Bedfordshire. 
Soon  afler  his  appointment,  cir- 
cumstances took  place  of  so  dis- 
gusting a  nature  as  to  provoke  the 
indignation  of  the    parishioners. 
Not  only  did  the  petitioners  com- 
plain of  scenes  which  they  had 
witnessed,  but  they  stated  that  the 
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dergyimm  bad  opendj  about  him 
a  inimber  of  illegitimate  children. 
Application  had  been  made  on 
the  subject  to  a  right  rev.  pekte, 
whom  he  now  saw  in  his  place  in 
the  house.  '  That  right  revw  pre* 
late  directed  proceedings  to  be 
instituted  against  Dr.  Free  in  the 
court  of  arches.  The  learned 
judges  of  that  court  had  admitted 
the  truth  of  the  charges :  but  by 
the  act  of  George  the  Third,  rela- 
tive to  matters  of  this  kind,  pro- 
ceedings against  a  clergyman  for 
incontinence  were  restricted  within 
very  narrow  limits.  A  doubt  was 
entertained  whether  the  period 
might  not  be  enlarged,  and  that 
question  was  brought  before  the 
proper  court.  The  petitioners 
prayed  that  the  time  for  instituting 
proceedings  might  be  enlarged. 
He  hoped  that  the  right  rev.  pre- 
late would,  in  the  course  of  the 
present  session,  take  some  deci- 
sive step  on  this  subject. 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  felt  as 
strongly  as  any  man  could  the 
gross  immorality  which  was  com- 
plained of  by  the  petitioners,  and 
none  more  anxiously  wished  to  put 
an  end  to  it  by  effectual  means. 
Since  he  had  been  appointed  to 
the  see  which  he  had  now  the 
honour  to  fill,  he  had  felt  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  cause  an  inquiry  to  be 
made  into  the  conduct  of  the  indi- 
vidual mentioned  in  the  petition. 
Finding  that  all  the  efforts  of  the 
archdeacon  to  reclaim  him  were 
unsuccessful,  he  had  therefore  no 
course  left  but  to  bring  the  case 
into  the  court  of  arches.  It  was 
his  bounden  duty  to  proceed  in 
this  matter ;  but  still  he  must  say 
that  it  was  very  hard  that  a  bishop, 
in  prosecuting  such  a  case,  should 
be  put  to  an  expense  of  400/.  or 
500/.'    He  must  al^o  observe  that 


he  concurred  in  opinion  with  thos^^ 
who  thought  that  the  statute 
should  be  altered. 

House  of  Commons,  June  24.— 
Mr,  /.  Smith  presented  a  petition 
from  Mr.  Montague  Burgoyne,  a 
gentleman  with  whom  he  had  long 
uie  pleasure  of  being  acquainted 
and  a  person  of  the  greatest  bene* 
volence,  who  complained  on  the 
part  of  tlie  churchwardens  of  the 
parish  df  Sutton,  in  the  county  of 
Bedford,  of  the  gross  misconduct  of 
their  clergyman,  who  had  violated 
all  the  rides  of  his  order,  and 
given  scandal  to  the  neighbour- 
hood, while  at  the  same  time  he 
had  contrived  to  evade  the  punish- 
ment due  to  his  offences,  and  set 
the  parish  at  defiance.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  were  these : 
In  the  year  1808,  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Free  got  the  living  of  Sutton, 
and  had  since  by  his  acts  brought 
scandal  and  disgrace  upon  his 
profession.  His  conduct  had 
been  so  notorious,  that  all  deli- 
cacy of  allusion  to  it  had  long  been 
removed.  Some  of  the  charges 
against  him  were  of  the  follow- 
ing nature : — He  was  charged  in 
the  year  1813,  with  having  had 
an  ill^timate  child ;  in  the  year 
1814,  (twice  that  year),  1815  and 
1817,  similar  charges  had  been 
repeated  against  him ;  in  18f3,  a 
female  servant  became  pregnant 
by  him ;  and  he  had  caused  her 
miscarriage  by  violence  and  ill* 
treatment.  His  other  vices  were 
drunkenness,  exhibiting  his  person 
in  the  most  indecent  and  obscene 
manner,  and  in  fact  openly  evinc- 
ing the  most  scandalous  misbeha- 
viour. To  such  a  pitch  had  he 
carried  the  repetition  of  his  vices, 
that  in  the  village  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  18S1,  con- 
tained a  population  of  369  souls, 
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die  ooQgregadon  attending  the 
dioroh  lervice  bad  dwindled  down 
to  10  or  15  persons,  chiefly  chil- 
dren and  old  women.  Complaints 
had  been  repeatedly  made  of  this 
perwm's  outrageous  immorality, 
both  to  the  Tate  and  present 
bishops  of  the  diocese ;  but  when 
it  was  understood  that  the  ex* 
pense  of  a  diocesan  proceeding  at 
law  fell  upon  the  bishop,  and 
sometimes  cost  500/.  or  600/.,  it 
was  not  to  be  Pondered  at  that 
such  proceedings  were  not  hastily 
resorted  to.  However,  the  case 
of  this  profligate  person  did  at 
length  get  into  one  of  the  courts 
of  doctors'  commons,  from  wiiich, 
however,  he  contrived  to  appeal 
to  the  court  of  king's  bench,  under 
the  act  of  the  27th  of  Geo.  III., 
which  was  said  to  limit  the  intro- 
duction of  complaints  againts 
clergymen  for  incontinence  to  a 
period  of  eight  months  from  the 
dme  of  commission  ;  so  that  the 
churchwardens  were  likely,  by  the 
interposition  of  legal  technicalities, 
to  be  deprived  of  redress  from 
the  open  grievances  which  they 
now  endured  from  this  profligate 
clergyman,  and  to  be  still  afflicted 
by  his  presence  and  his  vices.  It 
was  time,  then,  to  see  whether  it 
was  not  possible  to  remove  some 
of  these  legal  obstacles  to  the 
proper  punishment  of  such  an  in- 
dividttal:  the  last  and  present 
bishop  had  had  trouble  enough 
with  him,  and  the  parish  still 
more;  and  he  defied  them  all. 
The  prayer  of  the  petition  was  to 
amend  the  act  of  the  27th  of 
Geo.  III.,  and  remove  the  tech- 
nical obstacles  which  had  arisen 
in  this  case. 

Afr.  Peel  said  that  he  now 
heard  of  this  case  for  the  first 
time,  and  he  admitted  the  great 


respectability  of  the  peddooer, 
Mr.  Montague  Burgoyne.  It  moat 
be  obvious  respecdng  the  conduct 
of  the  individual  who  was  now 
complained  of,  that  so  very  nu* 
merous  a  body  as  the  clergymen 
of  the  church  of  England  must 
occasionally  (he  would  fiun  hope 
very  rarely)  be  exposed  to  the 
pain  of  having  amongst  them  some 
unworthy  and  disreputable  indi- 
vidual. But  he  could  not  help 
thinking,  that  the  exemplary 
conduct  of  the  body  generally, 
would  make  the  odious  conduct 
of  any  vicious  individual  only  ap- 
pear the  more  glaringly  shocking, 
from  the  force  of  contrast.  In  the 
present  case,  if  any  of  these  alle- 
gations were  true,  it  was  quite 
clear  that  the  individual  was  ut- 
terly unworthy  of  belonging  to 
the  clergy  of  this  country,  and  he 
should  certainly  inquire  whether, 
consistent  with  the  rules  of  justice 
and  the  rights  of  persons,  any  im- 
pediments could  be  removed  which 
tended  to  prevent  the  punishment 
of  his  improper  conduct.  At  the 
same  time,  in  jusdce  to  the  per- 
son impugned,  and  as  suits  were 
now  said  to  be  pending  against 
him,  he  hoped  the  hon.  member 
would  not  move  to  have  the  peti- 
tion printed.  He  should  certainly 
inquire  into  the  case. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  as 
suits  were  pending,  and  for  no 
odier  reason,  it  would  be  as  well 
not  to  have  the  peddon  printed. 
In  the  proceedings  of  the  diocesan, 
however,  there  appeared,  for  some 
cause  or  another,  great  supineness, 
which  perhaps  had  led  to  subse- 
quent delays  in  the  legal  measures 
resorted  to  against  this  profligate 
clergyman.  ^Mr.  Burgoyne  was 
constantly  applied  to  as  a  magis- 
trate to  take  cognizance  of  charges 
against 
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'aginmrt  hiiii,  and  it  w$m  high  tinie 
that  ft  stop  was  put  to  acts  which 
brought  scandal  upon  religion,  and 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  neigh* 
bourhood.  ^ 

Mr.  John  Smith  said,  that  he 
would  refrain  from  moving  the 
printing  of  the  petition,  as  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Peel) 
had  pledged  himself  to  inquire 
into  the  transaction.  He  begged 
to  assure  the  house,  that  he  should 
not  have  presented  this  petition 
had  he  not  satisfied  himself  of  the 
truth  of  the  allegations  it  con- 
tained. Mr.  Burg^yne  was  con- 
stantly called  upon  as  a  magistrate 
to  take  toffnizance  of  his  miscon- 
duct, and  ne  had  offered  more 
than  once  to  proceed  no  further 
against  the  individual,  provided 
he  wonld  resign  in  favour  of  his 
enrate,  and  quit  the  parish :  but 
the  refractory  individual  set  every 
body  at  defiance:  indeed,  the 
only  inference  which  his  ccmduct 
had  raised  was,  ^t  he  must  be 
insane. 

The  petition  was  then  laid  on. 
die  uble. 

Mr,  Dm/man  moved  the  order 
of  the  day  for  considering  the 
petition  against  Mr.  Kenrick,  and 
calling  in  as  a  witness  Mr*  Martin 
Money  Canfor. 

This  witness  was  then  called  in 
and  examined  and  cross-examined. 
Mr.  Gumey  was  counsel  for  Mr. 
Kenrick^  this  gentleman  having 
already  paid  the  damages  awarded 
in  a  civU  action,  the  general  feel- 
ing of  the  house  was,  that  although 
his  conduct  was  wrong,  it  was  not 
suffidendy  so  to  demand  the 
inadtution  of  criminal  proceed- 
ings.—The  committee  adjourned 
to  Monday. 

House  of  Lordi,  June  9,7. — 
Hie    EaH  of  Liverpool  moved 

1825. 


tbe  order  of  the  day  for  prooei^^ 
lag  with  the  bill  for  regulating 
courts  of  law.  ^ 

Earl  Groetenor  took  that  op^ 
portunity  of  making  some  obser^^ 
Vations  on  sinecure  offices— -ii 
subject  to  which  he  had  ofVen 
before  called  the  attention  of  their 
lordships.  The  office  of  lord 
justice  general  of  Scotland,  he 
conceived,  was  one  of  that  de* 
scription  ;  and  though  it  had  been 
understood  that  that  office  was  to 
be  abolished,  it  appeared  that  it 
was  still  maintained.  The .  noUtf 
earl  next  adverted  to  the  office  of 
the  clerk  of  ^the  pells,  which  was 
one  of  those'  intended  to  be  re- 
formed, but  the  public  was  not 
sufficiently  benefited  by  any  alter- 
ation made  with  respect  to  it. 
With  respect  to  the  sale  of  officea 
in  courts  of  law,  he  was  glad  that 
practice  was  to  be  put  an  end  to ; 
he  wished  to  see  all  unnecessary 
offices  abolished  i^t  once.  He 
also  objected  to  the  unneceasai^ 
increase  of  salaries*  The  noUe 
and  learned  lord  who  approved  ojf 
the  bills  on  the  table  must  surely 
wish  that  tfaey  had  been  Intro^ 
duced  ten  years  ago.  He  undei^ 
stood,  however>  that  it  was  not 
intended  to  extend  the  inquiry 
with  regard  to  salaries  to  theeomt  , 
of  chancery.  He  thought,  how- 
ever, that  the  noble  akid  learned 
lord,  both  as  head  of  that  couit» 
and  as  speaker  of  their  lordskipa' 
house,  should  »be  included  in  tlie 
inquiry. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  rose  lo 
say  a  few  words,  though  all  thai 
bad  fellen  from  the  noUe  eail* 
appeared  to  him  to  have  no  releiw* 
ence  to  the  bills  now  before  the 
bouse.  The  clerkship  of  the  pella. 
had  been  regulated  in  confonatty. 
with  the  act  of  parliament ;  it  wfia 
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no  sinecure;  there  was  no  public 
office  in  which  the  duty  was  more 
constant  than  that  of  the  clerk  of 
the  pelb;  but  as  the  duty  had 
always  been  done  by  deputy,  it 
was  thought  by  parliament  that 
that  system  should  no  longer  con- 
tinue, and  that  the  person  who 
held  it  should  be  an.  efficient 
officer.  No  system  could  be  more 
Derfect  than  that  of  the  exchequer 
lor  preventing  faults.  This  was 
proved  by  the  fact  that  for  cen- 
turies there  had  been  no  example 
of  any  default  occurring  in  the 
exchequer.  The  wise  checks  which 
their  ancestors  had  introduced 
into  that  department  had  rendered 
defaultfr  almost  impossible.  But 
the  noble  lord  must  not  suppose 
that  this  system  could  be  main- 
tained unless  the  officers  of  that 
department  had  efficient  duties  to 
perform.  With  regard,  to  the 
offices  to  be  regulated,  the  noble 
lord  was  wrong  in  supposing  that 
changes  were  made  because  there 
wte  no  business  to  do  in  them. 
The  bill  before  the  house  pro- 
vided for  the  aboliUon  of  certain 
oflkes  when  the  existins  interests 
a^ttld  expire.  The  object  of  the 
.  vefulatkms,  as  he  had  stated,  was, 
that  wherever  there  was  business, 
die  duties  should  be  performe^l 
by  efficient  officers.  As  to  the 
office  filled  by  his  noble  and 
IfArned  friend,  the  salary  he  de- 
rived from  it  was  kno\%n.  It 
WHS  hefiMre  the  house  and  before 
the  public,  and  there  was  no  man 
who  knew  the  duties  which  at- 
tached to  that  office  would  think 
tlie  reward  sufficient.  The  heads 
of  the  couru  of  law  had  been 
admitted  to  be  inaufflciently  rer 
mnnerated  by  their  salaries,  and 
tbtxefore  they  had  been  allowed 
to  profit  by  the  sale  of  offices;  but 


tlie  skualion  of  the  Ior4  diaaodkr 
was  diSerent;  from  that  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  other  courts,  for  no 
sale  of  offices  was  allowed  in 
chancery.      With  respect  to  the 

guisne  judges,  he  would  wish  their 
>rdshipa  to  reflect  for  a  moment 
whether  it  was  not  pcoper  that 
they  should  have  an  increase  of 
salary.  In  their  situation,  and  at 
their  time  of  life,  with  *  a  know- 
ledge of  the  labours  they  had  to 
perform,  could  any  one  think  them 
too  highly  remunerated  by  5000L 
a  year  ?  Could  it  be  said  that  those 
learned  persons  were  overpaid, 
when  many  of  their  lordships,  who 
had  no  laborious  duties  like  theirs 
to  perform,  possessed  so  much 
more? 

Earl  Oro9venor  explained. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  complained 
in  the  strongest  terms  of  the  mis- 
representations and  calumnieB 
which  had  gone  forth  respecting 
the  emoluments  of  his  c^oe,  al- 
though the  amounts  of  its  profits 
had  been  already  given  in  accounts 
before  the  house  of  commons,  and 
the  means  were  apparent  for  iht 
correction  of  each  mistakes  as  had 
gpne  abroad.  Perhaps  it  was 
Uiought  that  this  mode  of  calnm- 
nious  misrepreaentatton  was  the 
way  to  get  him  out  of  office :  they 
were  mistaken  who  thought  so: 
he  would  not  yield  to  such  asper- 
sions, nof  shrink  from  aasertnig 
what  he  owed  to  himself.  Had 
he  been  treated  with  common 
justice,  he  should  not,  perhaps, 
have  remained  lord  chancellor 
this  day;  but  he  repeated,  be 
would  not  be  driven  from  his 
office  by  calumnious  attack.  Let 
him  only  be  treated  with  common 
justice,  and  in  five  minutes  his 
office  should  be  at  any  body's 
disposal.  From  the  accounts  whidi 
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had  been  fbraiBhed  to  him  of  his 
emoluments  as  lord  chancellor, 
hf  those  who  best  knew  the 
amount,  apart  froih  his  income  as 
speaker  or  the  house  of  lords,  he 
was  happy  to  say,  that  the  lord 
chief  justice  of  the  court  of  king's 
bench  had  received  a  larger  in- 
come from  his  office.  He  quoted 
from  the  average  accounts  of  the 
last  three  years;  and  he  would 
further  say,  that  in  no  one  year, 
since  he  had  been  made  lord  chan- 
ceDor,  had  he  received  the  same 
amount  of  profit  which  he  enjoyed 
while  at  the  bar.  Strange,  then, 
it  was,  that  he  should  be  attacked 
as  he  had  been  by  mistatements 
and  misrepresentations  of  every 
kind.  Had  he  remained  at  the 
bar,  and  kept  the  situation  he  held 
there,  he  solemnly  declared  he 
should  not  be  one  shilling  a  poorer 
man  than  he  was  at  this  moment, 
^notwithstanding  hts  office.  His 
noble  friend  (Earl  Grosvenor) 
should  not  have  blamed  him  f<»r 
-not  bringing  this  subject  before  tlie 
house  earlier.  It  had  oflen  been 
brought  forward,  and  it  was  thought 
that  the  emoluments  arising  from 
the  sale  of  offices  should  not  be 
interfered  with,  becai:^e,  had  it 
been  abolished,  the  chief  justices 
of  the  supreme  courts  must  have 
received  a  compensation  in  some 
other  way.  It  was  therefore  con- 
cluded that  parliament  made  a 
good  bargain  for  the  public  in 
allowing  Ihem  to  rembiM.  When 
the'salary  of  the  puisne  judges  had 
been  augmented  from  time  to  time, 
no  augmentation  had  taken  place 
in  that  of  the  chiefs,  because  they 
were  considered  as  deriving  part 
of  their  emoluments  from  this 
source.  It  could  not  for  a  mo- 
ment be  supposed  that,  having  en- 
tered on  die  laborious  duties  of 


tfieir  office  cmder  the  conviction 
that  its  emoluments  were  to  be 
secured    to    them  by  law,   thev 
could    be  turned  adrift   withotn 
any  regard  to  their  rights.     The  ' 
parliament  had  said,  by  the  act 
abolishing  sinecures  and  regulatii^ 
offices,  that    no   sinecures   shafl 
exist  after  the  present  vested  in- 
terest should  expire  ;  but  the  pre- 
sent possessors  had  just  as  good 
a  title  by  law  to  their  emoluments 
as  their    lordships   had  to  their 
estates.     The  noble  earl  enthrely 
misunderstood  the  question  with 
regard  to  sinecure  offices;     Bills 
had  repeatedly  been  sent  up  from 
the    other    house   for   abolishing 
them,  and  they  had  been  resisted 
because  the  persons  who  brought 
them  here  did  not  understand  the 
question.       It    was  meant,    that 
because  die   deputy  did  all   the 
drudgery  of  the  office,  therefore 
the  principal  was  of  no  use.     The 
doctrine  was  founded  on  a  mis^ 
take:    the  presence  of  the  prin- 
cipal  might  not    always   be  re- 
quired— his  superintendence  might 
not  be  applied  from  day  to  day — 
but  it  was  applied  on  proper  oc- 
casions— and  were  not  his  respon- 
sibility always  interposed,  the  con- 
sequences   might    be    extremely 
injurious  to  the  suitors  and   the 
public.    He  (the  lord  chancellor) 
would   pledge  himself  to  be  as 
active  as  any  noble  lord  in  cor- 
recting abuses,  but  he  would  per- 
form his  duty  with  a  due  regard 
to  the  rights    of   others.      The 
reason  why,  in  the  present  biH* 
there   appeared  no   clause    regu- 
lating offices  in  the  court  of  chan- 
cery was,  that  a  commission  was 
now  sitting  on  the  state  of  that 
court.      Much  misrepresentation 
had  gone  abroad  concerning  his 
conduct   since  he  presided    ov&r 
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that  court;  but  whatever  he  might 
suffer  from  such  calumny  and 
mistatement,  he  enjoyed  the  con- 
solation that  he  had  been  incorrupt 
in  his  office,  and  he  could  form 
no  better  wish  for  his  country 
than  that  his  successor  should  be 
penetrated  with  an  equal  desire 
to  execute  his  duties  with  fidelity. 
The  feelings  and  fate  of  an  indi- 
vidual were  in  themselves  of  small 
importance  to  the  pubhc»  and  he 
(the  lord  chancellor)  might  be 
sacrificed  to  the  insults  which  he 
daily  received ;  but  he  begged  noble 
lords  to  reflect  tliat  he  might  not 
be  the  only  sacrifice.  If  the  ob- 
ject was,  as  it  appeared  to  be,  to 
pull  down  the  reputation  and  throw 
discredit  on  the  motives  and  con- 
duct of  men  in  high  official  situa- 
tions— if  every  man  who  occupied 
an  eminent  station  in  the  church 
or  the  state  wero  to  become  the 
object  of  slander  and  calumny — 
then  their  lordships  might  lay  their 
account  with  similar  treatment, 
.and  might  rest  convinced  tliat  their 
privileges  as  peers  could  not  long 
be  respected  when  such  characters 
had  been  sacrificed. 

Earl  OrosvenoT  explained. — If 
the  noble  lord  was  not  overpaid 
by  the  emoluments  of  his  office, 
it  ought  to  be  recollected  that  it 
had  extensive  patronage. 

Lord  Redesdale  defended  the 
conduct  of  the  lord  chancellor. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  third 
time  and  passed. 

The  Marquis  of  Hastings  moved 
diat  the  opinion  of  the  judges  be 
heard  on  the  construction  of  the 
act  for  regulating  the  interest  of 
money  in  India. 

Lord  Chief-Justice  Best  deli- 
vered the  opinion  of  the  judges 
in  favour  of  the  hill  of  the  noble 
marquis.     The  act  for  restricting 


tbe  interest  of  money  to  12  per 
cent,  was  to  be  interpreted  accord- 
ing to  its  letter,  as  it  was  a  penal 
statute ;  and  by  its  literal  interpre- 
tation it  was  only  to  be  enforced 
in  the  dominions  of  the  company. 

House  of  Commons f  June  27. — 
Mr,  Bemal  presented  a  petition 
from  Frances  Helligar,  complain- 
ing of  the  grievous  and  intolerable 
oppression  and  delay  of  chancery 
proceedings.  The  petitioner  is  a 
widow,  reduced  to  pauperism,  in 
tlie  Greenwich  workhouse,  air 
though  her  husband  left  1,400/. 
and  more  to  her  in  1809,  of  whidi 
300/.  have  been  claimed  by  his 
creditors,  and  1,100/.  wasted  by 
a  common  proceeding  in  chancery 
for  the  distribution  of  tbe  effects. 
He  had  hitherto  abstained  from 
taking  part  in  the  discussion  upon 
chancery  abuses,  but  it  was  not 
because  he  was  ignorant  of  them ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  could  speak 
with  certainty  of  the  abates  of  the 
practice  in  the  master's  office, 
which  were  too  expensive  and  di- 
latory to  be  countenanced  by  any 
perscms,  th^  masters  themselves 
not  excepted. 

Mr.  F^el  said,  that  he  would 
take  care  that  the  substance  of  the 
petition  should  be  re£^rred  to  tbe 
commissioners  of  equity  inquiry. 
He  admitted  that  the  evils  com- 
plained of  were  considerable. 

ilir.  Denison  wished  to  ask  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite 
(Mr.  Huskisson),  a  question  of 
very  great  importaiioe  to  the  fo- 
reign trade  of  the  country.  He 
would  ask,  whether  it  was  allowed 
to  the  ships  of  a  difierent  nation 
to  import  into  this  country  tbe 
produce  of  another  country  ?  For 
instance^  whether  a  Swedish  ship 
would  be  allowed  to  take  a  car|^ 
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there^and,  having  taken,  in  ani>* 
tber  lading  in  a  French  port,  to 
bring  that  lading,  the  produce  of 
France,  to  this  country?  If  that 
were  die  law,  he  conceived  our 
merchants,  must  labour  under  a 
considerable  disadvantage ;  be** 
cause  he  believed  the  foreign  vesr- 
sel  could  be  fitted  out  at  much 
less  expense  than  a  British  vesseL 
The  foreigner  could  procure  his 
pork  and  beef  50  per  cent,  cheaper 
than  the  merchant  in  this  country ; 
aod  if  the  former  were  allowed 
to  import  here  the  jvoducc  of 
France,  the  situation  of  the  lauer 
must  be  considerably  deteriorated. 
Mr*  Huskisson  did  not  know 
whether  the  hon.  gentleman  was 
speaking  of  any  supposed  altera- 
tion that  was  about  to  take  place 
in  the  nav^ation  laws  of  this  coun- 
try, or  as  to  the  alteration  which 
had  been  made  in  them  some  time 
ago.  Before  the  revision  of  the 
act  of  Charles  II.,  goods,  the  pro- 
duce of  Europe,  were  idlowad  to 
be  imported  into  England,  in  ships 
at  the  country  to  which  the  arti- 
cles belonged.  There  were,  how* 
ever,  some  biilky  articles  to  which 
this  provision  did  not  extend,  such 
as  flax,  timber,  masts,  tar,  and- 
saveial  others,  which  were  com- 
monly known  under  the  name  of 
enumerated  articles.  These  were 
generally  exempted  from  the  ope- 
ration of  the  law,  which  allowed 
the  bringing  of  goods,  except  those 
fiipeoified,  from  any  ports  in  Eu- 
rope. By. an  act  brought  in  by 
an  honourable  friend  of  hia  in 
IBH^f  the  law  of  Charles  II.  was 
so  far  altered,  that  the  enumerated 
articles  were  placed  under  a  new 
provision.  That  new  provision 
was,  that  the  enumerated  articles 
ita%lit  be  brought  from  the  ooun- 
tvies  where  they  vvere  grown  in 


the  riiips  of  duct  epunti^",  4«  itf 
British  ahips ;  and  from  any  odier 
countries  where  they  were  noC 
grown,  if  carried  in  sfhips  of  tKe^ 
countries  where  they  happened  to 
be  so  deposited*  Thus  masta 
could  not  be  brought -here  from 
Russia  except  by  Russian  or  Bri* 
tish  ships ;  but  if  those  masts  found 
their  way  to  Holland,  or  any  other 
country  in  Europe,  and  were  laiidM 
ed  there,  they  might  be  brought 
to  England  in  the  ships  of  that 
country,  or  in  British  ships.  Prior 
to  tlie  act  of  1  Sit2  those  enume* 
rated  articles  could  not  be  im- 
ported except  in  ships  of  this 
country.  The  alteration  as  to  the 
carriage  of  those  articles  to  this 
country  in  ships  belonging  to  a 
country  where  they  were  not 
grown,  but  where  diey  had  been 
landed,  was  found  to  be  a  most 
useful  and  wholesome  provision* 
The  general  provision  of  the  act 
of  Charles  II.  was,  that  no  artide, 
the  produce  of  Europe,  should  be 
brought  to  England,  except  in 
British  ships,  or  in  ships  o£  the 
Gomitry  where  the  article  was 
grown.  But  they  had  been  oh* 
liged  to  modify  that  provisiott. 
Since  the  United  States  beeame 
an  independent  state,  European 
articles  were  allowed  to  be  im-' 
ported  in  ships  of  chat  countiy; 
and  it  had  been  subsequently 
found  necessary  frrther  to  alter 
the  clause,  in  consequence  of  the- 
new  states  which  had  recently 
sprung  up. 

Mr,  Wallace  moved  the  order 
of  the  day  for  the  house  resolving 
itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole 
house  on  the  combination  of  work- 
men bill.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man said  he  would,  in  moving 
*^  that  the  speaker  do  now  leave 
the  chair,"  briefly  auter^  gv^ad 
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OH  which  the  present  meaeure  was 
founded.    The  statement  made  on 
a  former  night  by  a  right  hon. 
friend  near  him  (Mr.  Huskisson), 
though  it  had  not  been  substan- 
tiated in  all  its  particulars  by  the 
evidence,  yet  was  so  far    borne 
out,  as  to  the  general  extent  and 
nature  of  the   combinations  that 
existed   throughout   the  country, 
and  the  effect  of  those  combina* 
tions,  that  it  was  quite  dear,  from 
what  had  come  to  light,  that  some 
farther  intervention  of  parliament 
was  absolutely  necessary.     It  ap- 
peared to  him  and  to  others,  that 
the  only  practical  view  that  could 
be  taken  of  this  subject  was  to 
examine  the  actual  state  of  those 
combinations,  to  see  if  any  altera- 
tion had  taken  place  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  parties,  in  consequence 
of  the  repeal  of  those  laws,  which 
it  was    confidently  asserted  had 
given    rise  to    the   combinations 
that  formerly  existed-^and  also  to 
inquire  whether  the  character  of 
those  combinations   was  in   any 
degree  softened  or  mitigated.   All 
those  points  were  duly  considered, 
and  it  did  appear  that  the  cha- 
racter of  those  combinations  was 
in  some  degree  altered — that  they 
were  greater  in  extent,  but  more 
open  m  their  proceedings,   than 
they  used  to  be.    No  less  than 
13  cases  of  absolute  combination 
were  stated  to  the  committee,  and 
of  these  seven  had  grown  up  since 
the  sitting  of  the  committee.  With 
respect  to  the  constitutional  cha- 
racter of  those  combinations,  they 
had  found  it  much  the  same  as 
heretofore.     The  parties  met  re- 
gularly and  constantly,  with  pre- 
sidents,  secretaries,  and  commit- 
tees.   They    attempted    to    take 
from  the  masters  all  resources,  by 
jCBstiainiog  them  from  taking  ap* 


inrentiees.  They  were  all  under  the 
superintendence    of    committees, 
which  committees  appeared  to  be 
composed  of  leading  members  in 
the  trade  over  the  great  body  of 
which  they  presided.     The  man- 
ner in   which  they    issued    their 
orders,  and  the  promptitude  with 
which  those  orders  were  obeyed, 
sufficiently  showed  dieir  inflooice. 
He  knew  that  in  the  estimation  of 
many  gentlemen,  those  oonbina- 
tions  were  considered  as  light  and 
unimportant.     He  confessed  that 
he  was  of  a  diffennt  opinion.    He 
viewed  the  subject  as  one  of  very 
great   impcMrtance.     He   knew   it 
had  been  said,  that  a  good  deal  of 
difference  might  be  traced  between 
meetings  which  took  place  about 
a  round-table  and  about  a  bng- 
table.     There  was  more  equality 
at  the  round— tndividuals   could 
more  readily  deliver  their  opinions ; 
but,  at  the  long-table,  those  who 
were  at  the  upper-end,  who  acted 
as  directors,  could  oantrive  to  have 
their     projects     carried    without 
much  interference  from  those  at 
the  lower  end.     He  believed  this 
was  the  case  in  those  combination 
meetings,     where    the    measures 
were  generally  carried  by  the  worst 
and  most  violent  charactera.     It 
appeared  that  the  intervention  of 
journeymen  had  for  its  object  to 
settle    when    they  would    work, 
whom  the  master  should  empfoy, 
what  they  should    receive,   how 
many,  if  any  apprentices,  should 
be  allowed;— in  short,   to    take 
all  power  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
master.     Beyond  this,  they  had, 
in  some  cases,  pointed  out  men 
to  be  assassinated^^a  circumstance 
which  ought  not  to  escape  from 
Ae  memory  of  gentlemen.  Hede* 
clared  that  he  had  not  overstated 
the  case :  he  had  confined  himself 
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to  tbe  evidence.  In  Ireland  it  was 
.stated,  that  70  or  80  persons  had 
1>een  wounded.  Of  these  80  or  40 
had  their  skulls  fractured;  and 
two  had  been  actually  niurderedi 
in  the  open  day,  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  bringing  the  murderers 
to  justice.  In  Scotland,  a  still 
.more  organized  system  prevailed, 
and  he  begged  leave  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  house  to  the  oath 
which  was  said  to  be  taken  by  the 
persons  engaged  in  Scotland  in 
those  combinations.  It  had  been 
produced  before  the  committee  by 
a  respectable  manufacturer,  and 
ran  thus : — "  I,  A.  B.,  do  volunta- 
rily swear  in  the  awful  presence  of 
AJmighty  God,  and  before  those 
witnesses,  that  I  will  execute,  as 
far  as  in  me  lies,  every  task  or 
injunction  which  the  majority  of 
my  society  may  impose  on  me, 
whether  it  be  the  assassination  of 
oppressive  and  tyrannical  masters, 
or  the  demolition  of  shops  deemed 
incorrigible ;  and  I  will  also  cheer- 
fully contribute  to  the  support  of 
my  fellow-workmen  who  may  have 
left  their  employment  in  conse- 
quence of  any  reduction  of  wages. 
And  I  do  farther  swear  never  to 
divulge  the  form  of  this  obligation, 
unless  duly  authorized  to  divulge 
it  by  the  proper  authority."  Now, 
supposing  this  to  be  a  real  obliga- 
tion, what  must  be  the  state  of 
society  amongst  those  who  would 
hot  scruple  to  subscribe  it  ?  Was 
it  fit  that  such  a  state  of  things 
Should  be  suffered  to  remain? 
Could  any  thing  be  more  dreadful 
than  a  combination  in  which  vast 
numbers  of  persons  were  bound 
together  by  such  a  tie  ?  The  hon. 
gentleman  then  proceeded  to  detail 
the  evidence  of  John  Kean,  an 
artisan  of  Glasgow,  who  in  his 
confeasion  declared  that  the  object 


of  the  workmen  in  their  combina- 
tions was  to  keep  up  their  wages. 
That  there  were  two  committee- 
men in  tlie  general  association  at 
Glasgow,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
report  to  the  select  committee  ( 
and  that  these  committee-men 
were  changed  every  two  months* 
He  proceeded  to  describe  the  or^ 
ganization  of  these  committees, 
and  stated,  that  it  appeared  by  the 
same  confession  that  it  had  been 
resolved  to  take  the  lives  of  four 
of  the  workmen,  Wright,  Dunlop^ 
Lindsay,  and  Ewens,  as  soon  as 
possible.  This  committee,  it  ap; 
peared,  met  every  Saturday  night 
between  9  and  10  oVlock.  Th^ 
confession  to  which  the  honburiftble 
member  now  alluded,  had  been 
made  by  a  man  who  had  been  con- 
victed of  shooting  a  workman  of 
the  name  of  Graham,  who  had 
gone  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the 
committee.  He  felt  that  it  was 
unnecessary  for  him  to  dwell  upon 
this  case,  because  the  atrocity  of 
it  must  strike  every  one,  and  the 
opinion  of  every  hon.  gentleinan 
must  be,  as  his  was,  that  a  state 
of  things  in  which .  such  crimes 
could  be  perpetrated  ought  to  be 
put  a  stop  to  without  delay.  He 
believed  that  the  same  motives 
were  common  to  all  the  commit- 
tees, and  that  they  all  pursued  the 
same  course.  The  evd  which  re- 
sulted from  it  was  perhaps  greater 
than  could  be  calculated  at  the 
first  sight.  Tbe  most  innocent 
persons  might  be  led,  step  by  step, 
to  become  participators  m  acts  of 
the  most  atrocious  description,  and 
from  which,  if  left  to  their  own 
unbiassed  feelings,  they  would  re- 
coil with  the  utmost  abhorrence. 
It  was  very  Well  known  that  to 
ensure  succesis  to  the  designs  of 
any  conmiittee  like  'those  he  was  • 
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ftp^aking  of,  amnbers  were  in  tke 
Wt  place  and  most  of  all  neces* 
tary .  To  gain  these,  every  induce- 
ment was  put  in  practice.  First 
of  all,  persuasion  and  the  milder 
plans  were  tried ;  then  money  was 
offered  to  such  as  wanted  it— then  ' 
warnings — then  threats  and  intimi- 
dation ;  and  if  these  were  found 
to  be  insufficient,  then  murder,  or 
an  attempt  to  murder,  was  resorted 
to,  as  had  been  seen  in  some  recent 
instances.  All  these  various  means 
had,  indeed,  been  lately  practised, 
iThe  shipwrights  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London  had  quietly  left 
their  work,  and  withdrawn  from 
the  employment  of  certain  roasters. 
The  shipwrigbts  of  Bristol  had 
gone  a  little  farther,  and  had  re- 
sorted to  threats.  The  coopers  of 
London  had  made  all  the  workmen 
who  would  not  obey  the  rules  they 
laid  down,  as  tbey  called  it,  un- 
comfortable. It  was  di£Scult  to 
•ay  exactly  what  they  meant  by 
"uncomfortable;*'  but  its  effects 
were  easily  understood.  The  con* 
sequence  was,  that  all  the  work- 
men who  had  been  made  uncom- 
fortable became  members  of  the 
association.  The  weavers  of  York- 
shire had  proceeded  as  fa^  as 
threats,  and  the  workmen  in  Scot- 
land had  gone  even  greater  lengths. 
An  instance  occurred  a  few  days 
ago  of  a  man  who  had  struck  with 
others,  and  who  had  received  a 
small  sum  from  the  society  ;  after- 
wards, conceiving  that  he  had  per- 
mission to  return  to  work,  he  had 
done  so,  and  was:  called  to  account 
by  the  soeiety^  and  punished  for 
his  offence.  In  Scotland  there 
had  been  more  than  one  attempt 
to.  murder,  and  in  Ireland  even 
some  men  had  actually  been  mur- 
4gcd.  K>r  these  reasons  it  was 
^jiM  h^  wuintd  to  aee  the  Jaw  relat- 


ipg  to  coivhiMlsona  made  strongei, 
and  that  tlie  people  mi^t  be 
guarded  against  the  possibDity  of 
running  into  excesses,  which  in 
the  end  must  be  dangerous  to 
themselves ;  and  that  they  should 
not,  as  they  did  now,  think  it  was 
meritorious  to  enter  into  combina- 
tions against  their  masters.  He 
was  no  friend  to  the  principle  of 
the  laws  which  had  been  repealed; 
he  did  not  wish  to  see  them  re- 
enacted,  but  he  wished  that  the 
common  law  as  it  had  stood  before 
should  be  again  brought  Into  force. 
This,  he  believed*  would  be  quite 
suflSdent  lor  the  piirpose,  and  he 
expected  that  in  saying  this  he 
spoke  the  general  opinion  oiF  the 
house.  By  that  law  sufficient 
powers  were  given  to  tjbe  workmen 
for  the  preservation  of  their  own 
interests :  they  were  permitted  to 
meet  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
aa  increase  of  their  wages ;  but  u 
tliey  went  beyond  this,  and  at- 
tempted t6  mix.  up  any  intimida- 
tion of  others  in  their  scheme)  it 
was  going  too  far.  The  object  of 
the  present  bill  was  to  keep  up 
this  distinction,  and  every  thing 
be^e  was  lefl  to  the  operation  (h 
the  common  kw.  He  thought 
the  bill  of  last  year  went  too  &r, 
because  it  gave  the  men  an  oppor- 
tunity of  controlling  their  masters 
in  their  trade,  and  opened  to  them 
the  power  of  exercising  a  compul- 
sion which  was  unjust  and  impo- 
litic. The  attachment  which  some 
workmen  had  to  their  masters  was 
very  strong;  their  affection  to  their 
&milies  must  of  course  be  much 
stronger;  and  yet  the  influence 
which  their  societies  exercised  over 
them  was  found  to  be  stronger  than 
either,  and  induced  the  workmen 
in  many  instances  to  neglect  both, 
and  in    preference   to  obey   the 
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ordert  0£  the.tocietiM.  The  prin«> 
ciple  of  the  bill  now  befote  the 
h<^^9t  WM  lo  make  all  aMoeiationa 
illegal,  exoeptiiifi^  thoae  for  the 
purpose  of  settliag  auch  anMmnt 
€if  wagea  as  would  be  a  fair  remu- 
neralkm  to  the  workmen*  He  knew 
it  had  been  ol^ected  that  this  wat 
not  enouffh  ;  but  he  thought  it  was 
safer  and  better  to  point  out  the 
description  of  association  which 
waa  legal  than  to  specify  all  which 
were  illegal,  in  doing  which  there 
waa  great  danger  either  of  putting 
in  loo  much  or  of  leaving  out  some* 
thii^  which  might  be  necessary. 
The  bill  of  last  year  was  the  same 
in  principle  as  this,  but  it  went  a 
Unte  fuither,  and  this,  he  appre* 
bended,  was  the  cause  of  the  ia* 
convenience  now  universally  feh. 
The  present  bill  gave  a  summary 
jurisdiction  to  magistrates  ;  it  did 
away  with  the  necessity  of  a  pre* 
vioua  information,  and  permitted 
a  conviction  upon  the  evidence  of 
one  witness  only.  These  were 
tlie  principal  features  of  the  hill. 
He  was  aware  it  would  disappoint 
many  persons ;  for  there  were  some 
who,  listening  to  their  prejudices, 
thought  that  the  utmost  vengeance 
of  parliament  ought  to  hcjMed 
down  upon  these  combinations ; 
and  who  thought  that  rigour  and 
severity  were  the  best  tests  of 
power.  For  his  part,  he  thought 
the  best  test  of  the  power  of  govern- 
ment was  shown  in  its  clemency 
and  moderation.  If  any  future 
necessity  should  arise,  it  would  not. 
be*difficult  to  make  the  laws  more 
strict,  and  to  vindicate  the  autho- 
rity of  parliament  as  well  as  to 
protect  the  beat  interests  of  the 
country.  If  it  should  happen  that 
the  eonsumevs  were  inconvenienced 
by  the  consequence  of  these  com- 
binations,   the  government  must 


take  care  to  i^Dvids  auppUea  at  a 
reaaonable  rate^  by  admitting  the 
productioDB  of  other  couBtrieaii 
He  felt  all  the  disadvantagea 
whidi  such  a  measure  must  bring 
with  it,  but  he  felt  also  that,  great 
as  their  disadvantages  were,  k 
was  better  to  endure  them  than  to 
anhmit  to  the  tpanny  of  the  com* 
binatiooa  of  the  workmen.  The 
hon.  member  concluded  by  moving 
that  the  speaker  do  leave  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Rpberttom  declared  that 
the  repeal  of  the  combinatioo  lawa 
would,  in  his  view,  be  attended 
with  the  most  miaehievous  conse* 
quencea  to  the  workmen  then* 
selves.  Being  enabled  to  extort 
from  the  masters  any  rate  of  wagea 
they  pleaaed,  they  would  pass  one 
half  of  theif  week  always  in  idle- 
neas,  and  contract  the  most  dan- 
gerous habita  of  excess  and  intoat* 
ication. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Wallace)  had  given  die  workmen 
any  thing  rather  than  fair  play. 
None  of  the  abuses  of  which  the 
masters  complained  so  loudly  were 
at  all  proved  in  the  evidence  be- 
fore the  house ;  and  at  least  the 
existing  system  had  this  advantage 
over  the  state  of  law  which  waa 
gone  by,— there  were  no  more 
cases  of  illegal  oaths,  no  more 
secret  societies.  No  doubt  there 
had  been  faults,  and  of  late,  on 
both  sides ;  but  the  masters  were 
at  least  aa  much  to  blame  aa  the 
mechuiica ;  and  he  denied  that  any 
proof  of  violent  conduct — at  least 
to  any  material  extent— had  been 
given.  In  the  complaints  of  the 
master  paper-makers,  he  thought' 
the  maaters  were  decidedly  in  tlie 
wrong.  So  with  the  ooopera; 
there  had  been  no  violence ;  and 
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the  houie  could  not  legislate,  to 
prevent  petty  feuds  and  dififbr^ 
ences.  The  journeymen  ship* 
Wrights  had  offered  to  meet  the 
masters  half-way;  the  latter  had 
refused ;  and  he  repeated  that  the 
men  were  entitled  to  as  full  a 
hearing — and  their  petitions  had 
not  had  it — as  their  employers. 
And  after  all,  what  occasioned 
these  existing  combinations,  with 
which  the  house  was  called  upon 
to  deal  so  vigorously  ?— The  com 
laws— ^he  combination  of  the  land- 
.  owners,  which  had  raised  every 
kkecessary  of  life  within  the  last 
three  years  from  30  to  60  per 
oent«  in  price.  It  was  a  little  hard 
to  allow  the  com  grower  to  bring 
his  commodity  as  he  chose  into 
the  market,  and  to  shut  out  all 
competition,  that  he  might  obtain 
his  own  price  for  it ;  and  then  to 
punish  the  workman,  who  was 
compelled  to  buy  this  artificially 
raised  commodity  of  the .  land- 
holders, for  making  what  efforts 
he  could  to  get  the  best  possible 
price  for  his  own.  For,  if  the 
masters  Were  to  be  protected  by 
the  bill  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
men, the  men  surely  had  a  right  to 
protection  too.  And  had  they 
this?  They  had  not.  If  the 
masters  combined  to  give  their 
man  only  half  a  sufficient  rate  of 
wages,  and  had  strength  enough  to 
starve  them  into  taking  it,  there 
was  nothing  in  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman's bill  to  prevent  them  from 
doing  so.  And  how  could  this 
danger  be. met  by  tlie  workmen, 
except  by  counter-combinations ; 
for  which,  short  of  carrying  them 
to  the  extent  of  violence,  he  still 
thought-  they  ought  to  have  the 
fbUest  permission  ?  Besides  this, 
he  objeeted  to  the  discretion 
which  the  bill  proposed  to  lodge 


in  magistrates,  and  thought'  it 
would  open  the  door  to  every 
kind  of  injustice  and  abuse.  When 
the  bill  was  in  the  committee,  he 
should  endeavour  to  get  some  of 
its  clauses  modified;  but,  as  it 
stood  at  present,  he  was  bound  to 
consider  many  parts  of  it  objec- 
tionable. 

The  house  then  went  into  a 
committee  upon  the  bill. 

The  Speaker  having  left  the 
chair, 

Mr,  Calcrafi  objected,  gene- 
rally, that  sufficient  investigation 
had  not  been  given  to  the  sub- 
ject. 

On  the  reading  of  the  clause 
which  made  it  penal  to  induce  any 
man  to  leave  his  work  by  threat^ 
or  intimidation,  or  insult, 

Mr,  Hume  objected  to  the 
wording  of  the  clause  as  too 
vague.  The  word  ^  insult"  might 
be  construed  a  thousand  ways, 
and  that  which  might  be  consi- 
dered as  an  insult  to  one  man, 
would  not  be  so  understood  as 
applying  to  another.  He  thought 
the  clause  should  be  put  in  a  more 
defined  shape. 

The^ftorney-(?eiierA/defended 
the  clause  as  it  then  stood. 

Mr,  AJatufield  objected  to  it. 

Mr,  Hohkovae  oppbsed  the 
clause  as  too  undefined. 

Sir  R,  TViUom  concurred  with 
his  hon.  friend  in  opinion  as  to  the 
word  "  insult."  He  knew  of  no 
penal  enactments  so  undefined* 
except  at  Naples,  where  a  puni^ 
ment  of  100  blows  was  decreed 
against  any  one  who  should  act  in 
any  way  '<  disrespectfhr'  to  the 
Austrian  authorities.  As  far  as 
this  measure  went  to  prevent  com- 
binations, he  agreed  with  it;  but 
he  thought  combinations  mi^t  be 
prevented    by  less  objectionable 
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dauiet  than  tbat  before  the  coin* 
mittee* 

Mr.  Valcraft  said  he  was  not 
anxious  to  press  the  word  '*  insult" 
in  the  clanse ;  all  he  wanted  was» 
that  sufficient  protection  shonid 
be  afibrded  to  those  who  did  not 
wish  to  join  in  combinations. 

The  jiUometf -General  said,  if 
the  word  ^  insult"  was  thought 
too  undefined,  he  would  not  press 
it ;  bnt  he  had  precedent  for  the 
adoption  of  words  in  a  penal  clause, 
which  admitted  of  full  as  great  a 
latitude  of  construction.  In  an 
act  then  before  him  were  the 
words  '*  molesting  or  obstructing 
by  threats,  intimidations,  or  any 
other  means." 

AJr.  Scarlett  suggested  that 
those  words  should  be  adopted  in 
thebiU. 

Contain  Maherly  objected  to 
the  clause,  as  too  undefined,  par- 
ticularly as  it  was  to  be  enforced 
by  the  decision  of  a  magistrate. 

Sir  M\  W,  i^kUey  thought  the 
word  *'  insult"  sufficiently  mea- 
surad ;  but  if  the  object  of  the 
bill  could  be  attained  by  any  other 
terms,  he  would  not  oppose  the 
alteration. 

Mr,  Hume  again  objected  to  the 
word  **  molest,"  as  being  vague 
and  inexplicit. 

The  committee  then  divided^ 
when  there  appeared, — for  the 
clause,  90;  against  it,  18;  majo« 
rity,  72. 

Mr,  Hume  moved  an  amend* 
ment,  that  no  master  manufacturer, 
or  son  of  a  master,  shall  sit  as 
magistrate  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act. 

The  committee  divided, «-*for 
die  amendment,  15;  against  it^ 
60 ;  majority,  45.«-Adjoumed  at 
half-past  two  o'clock. 

Mime  of  Lords,   June  28.  — 


The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that 
the  ifnrita  of  error  bill  was  one  of- 
those  which  was  connected  with 
reforms  in  tlie  courts  of  justice. 
He  then  recapitulated  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill,  which  have  been 
already  fully  stated  in  the  reporta 
of  the  debate  in  house  of  com- 
mons, and  concluded  by  moving 
that  it  now  be  read  a  second  time. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  would  not 
oppose  this  bill,  though  he  had 
objections  to  it.  He  expressed 
his  conviction  that,  upon  die 
whole,  the  abolition  of  writs  of 
error  would  produce  more  evil 
than  any  which  the  bill  could  core. 
The  noble  and  learned  lord  ob- 
served, that  as  the  law  now  stood, 
it  was  true  that  on  judgment  being 
allowed  to  pass  in  default,  and  a 
writ  of  error  obtained,  a  creditor 
might  be  kept  eight  or  ten  months 
out  of  money  ;  but  then,  if  justly 
due,  he  would  at  last  recover  it 
with  interest.  After  the  passing 
of  this  bill,  however,  he  would  be 
in  a  worse  situation.  The  delay 
would  be  longer,  and  the  recovery 
much  more  expensive.  The  opi- 
nions he  held  on  this  subject  were 
the  same  which  had  been  expressed 
by  the  greatest  law  authorities  for 
the  last  twenty  years. 

Lord  EUenborough  objected  to 
the  dause  relative  to  compensa- 
tion, and  gave  notice,  that  when 
the  bill  was  committed,  he  would 
propose  an  amendment. 

1  he  bill  was  then-  read  a  second 
time. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  moved 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill  for 
amending  the  6th  of  Geo.  I.  com- 
monly cfdled  the  bubble  act. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  op- 
posed the  motion.  The  act  of 
Geo.  I.  had  been  passed  to  cor- 
rect  a   great    pnblk    grievance. 
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which  would  be  eocouniged  by 
the  alteration  proposed  to  be  madi^ 
in^the  law.  The  companies  now 
forming,  and  which  the  repeal  of 
the  babble  act  would  sanction, 
were  all  monopolies,  and  their 
defect  would  be  to  driye  the  fair 
trader  out  of  the  market.  When 
die  existence  of  the  East-India 
company,  and  other  established 
monopolies  were  objected  to»  why 
create  new  oaes  ? 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  observed^ 
that  the  present  bill  went  no  far- 
ther than  to  repeal  a  statute  whicb 
had  never  been  aeted  upon,  and 
wYaA  had  always  been  regarded 
as  a  dead  letter.  No  conviction 
had  ever  taken  place  under  this 
statute,  '  though  a  century  had 
elapsed  since  it  was  passed.  He 
oould  see  none  of  that  danger  in 
joint  stock  companies  which  the 
noble  lord  anticipated  from  them. 
There  surely  waa  no  fear  of  those 
companies  doing  any  harm,  as 
hmg  as  all  the  partners  were  bound, 

,  not  only  to  the  amount  of  the  sum 
they  might  subscribe  for  their 
shares,  but  to  the  whole  extent  of 
their  private  fortunes.  Though 
Ae  act  of  the  6th  of  Geo.  I.  was 
repealed,^  the  common  law  would 

"remain  unaltered.  The  allusion 
made  by  the  noble  lord  to  the 
£ast**India  company  was  not  in 
point.  The  objection  with  regard 
to  that  Company  was,  that  it  waa 
said  to  be  a  mcmopoly  against  the 
puUic ;  but  he  was  surprised  that 
the  ,noble  lord  did  not  see  that 
those  companies,  if  they  were  to 
be  monopolies  at  all,  must  be  so 
in  favour  of  the  public.  As  for 
private  traders  being  driven  out  of 
the  market,  that  he  did  not  think 
probable;  for  it  was  well. known 
that  large  companies  always  con- 
ducted their  oonoema  in  a  .mnch 


lesa  prudent  manner^  and  wkfa  far 
less  attention  to  their  interests, 
than  individuals.  There  could 
therefore  be  no  harm  m  repealing 
this  obsolete  act  of  parltament, 
while  its  existence  only  tended  to 
create  confusion,  in  consequence 
of  individuak  not  knowing  what 
they  might,  according  to  law,  do 
or  not  do.  With  regard  to  incor- 
porated companies,  experienee  had 
shown  that  the  beet  mode  of  Ibrm- 
ing  them  was  by  charter  from  die 
crown.  They  might  be  incorpo* 
rated  by  act  of  parliament,  bnt  if 
their  lordships  considered  die  dif- 
ference in  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  those  two  modes*  he 
was  sure  they  would  agree  with 
him,  that  the  less  parliament  in- 
terfered in  this  subject  the  better. 
Justice  between  individuals  waa 
more  efficiently  secured  when  the 
charter  was  granted  by  the  £rown, 
and  it  was  therefore  thought  ad- 
visable to  discourage  applicationa 
for  acts  of  parliament,  and  to  en- 
courage the  other  course.  But 
hitherto  a  qualified  diarter  could 
not  be  given,  however  desirable  it 
might  be  to  impose  certain  limitaF* 
tions  on  the  powers  of  incorpo- 
rated companiesr  Their  lordships 
must  see  how  important  it  was 
that  this  state  of  things  ahould  be 
altered.  It  was  dierefore  an  ob- 
ject of  the  preamt  bill  to  authorise 
the  granting  of  charters  with  re- 
strictions. 

The  Lord  Ckaneelhr  stated, 
that  the  principle  of  the  present  biU 
was  to  repeal  the  act  of  6  Geo.  L* 
and  to  leave  the  partiee  to  whom 
it  was  intended  to  apply  to  the 
operation  of  the  common  law.  It 
did  not  destroy  the  power  of  the 
crown  to  grant  any  charters,  but  it 
enlarged  that  power  to  die  grant- 
ing dT  qualified  charters.    As  it 
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repealed  the  statute  of  Geo^  L,  and 
as  that  statute  was  supposed  only 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  associattons 
such  as  the  public  had  lately  seen 
attempted,  he  thought  it  better 
that  a  clause  should  be  introduced 
into  the  bill  declaring  that  the 
common  law  remained  unaltered 
and  untouched.  The  consmon 
law,  which  would  thus  be  enforced, 
was  in  his  opinion  equal  to  every 
thing  contemplated  in  the  statute. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  objected 
to  the  proposed  clause,  as  it  might 
render  it  necessary  in  all  future 
acts  to  state,  not  only  the  laws 
repealed,  but  the  laws  which  re- 
mained in  force  after  the  repeal  of 
a  special  statute. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  did  not 
wish  the  statute  book  loaded  wi^ 
unnecessary  enactments,  but  as 
there  had  been  so  much  misap- 
prehension on  this  subject,  he  stfll 
thought  that  his  proposed  clause 
should  be  admitted. 

The  Eurl  of  Lauderdale  con- 
curred in  this  opinion.  It  should 
be  understood  by  the  public,  that 
by  entering  into  associations  like 
those  forbidden  by  the  law  of 
George  I.,  parties  exposed  them- 
selves to  the  operations  of  the 
common  law. 

The  J#ar^i#  of  LamdornimzAe 
a  few  observations  in  favour  of  the 
bill,  but  expressive  of  his  appre* 
hension  ftom  the  effect  of  too 
liberal  a  grant  of  charters,  should 
the  crown,  without  examination 
m  proper  discretion,  exercise  the 
right  of  granting  them. 

The  bfll  was  read  a  second 
time. 

House  afCommonSy  June  M, — 
Lord  John  Russell^  seeing  the 
r^ht  hon.  secretary  for  foreign 
a&rs  in  hi6  place,  wished  to  ask 
a  ^inestion  on  a  subject  of  great 


importance.  He  hoped  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  reply  would  com- 
prise such  general  information  as 
he  might  have  it  in  his  power  to 
communicate  upon  the  point. 
The  noble  lord  then  added,  that 
he  wanted  to  know  what  progresfs 
had  been  made  by  that  commission 
which  had  been  establisked  for  the 
settlement  of  claims  by  British 
subjects  on  the  Spanish  govern^ 
ment?  Perhaps  the  right  hoiv. 
gentleman  would  state,  in  hie  reply, 
what  was  the  amount  of  the  daims 
which  had  been  brought  before  tlie 
commissioners  ;  and  what  was  the 
amount  of  claims  which  the  com- 
missioners nominated  on  the  part 
of  Spain  had  acceded  to. 

Mr,  Canning  in  reply  said,  the 
amount  of  claims  which  had  up  to 
this  time  been  brought  .forward, 
was,  he  believed,  about  ^^000,000/. 
but  he  by  no  means  meant  to 
pledge  himself  that  that  would  be 
the  whole  amount  to  be  brought 
forward.       What  had  been    the 

J)ropoTtion  of  them  that  was  «^ 
owed,  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
inform  the  noble  lord;  He  did 
not  mean  to  deny  that  every  pos- 
sible impediment  had  been  thrown 
in  the  way  of  the  cdmmission,  by 
conduct  on  the  part  of  Spain  whidb 
he  could  not  describe  as  very  be- 
cominff ;  namely,  by  the  constant 
changing  of  the  oommisaionerB  in 
behalf  of  die  Spanish  captors.  On 
the  part  of  the  British  govem<- 
meot,  every  desire  had  be«i  felt 
Co  make -all  possible  progmv  in 
the  objects  of  the  commission  with 
the  least  possible  delay.  It  was 
proper  to  add,  that  unfortunately^ 
even  in  respect  of  what  adjust- 
ments it  had  eflfeeted,  mon^y,  the 
most  essential  result  of  all,  was 
still  not  forthoonung.  There  was 
this  difficulty  in  tl^  prssent  i»- 
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fltance.  The  commiroion  wm 
eatabiiBhed  in  yirtue  of  a  certain 
convention  that  was  entered  into 
«fter  some  negotiation.  That 
convention  grew  out  of  a  threat  of 
force  on  our  part.  Where  force 
was  absolutely  used,  there  there 
was  something  to  quicken  the  pro* 
gress  of  an  investigation  like  this. 
But  this  convention  grew  out,  and 
-was  the  consequence,  of  orders 
that  were  despatched  for  the  seizure 
of  Spanish  property,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  negation  of  the 
British  claims  on  Spain.  When 
it  was  recollected  what  the  con* 
dition  of  Spain  now  was,  it  might 
foe  inferred  that  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  obtain  the  settlement 
of  any  of  those  claims. '  The  noble 
lord  and  the  house  might  rest 
satisfied,  that  on  the  part  of  the 
British  government  ho  energy 
would  be  leA  unexerted  to  pro* 
cure  a  speedy  adjustment  of  these 
claims  on  the  one  hwid,  and  to 
e£fect  any  reasonable  compromise 
on  the  oth^r. 

The  house  went  into  a  commit* 
tee  upon  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Ken*- 
Tick.  Mr>  Dtnman  addressed  the 
house  at  some  length,  and  con- 
cluded by  submitting  the  follow- 
ing proposition : — 

"  That  this  committee  is  of  opi- 
luoD,  that  the  allegations  contained 
in  ^e  peduon  of  Martin  Money 
Canfbr  have  bea|i  substantially 
proved. 

'  *'  That  the  said  petitioner  pre* 
ferred  his  complaint  to  William 
£eBrick,  £sq.»  one  of  the  magi^ 
atrates  for  the  county  of  Siirrey^ 
relative  to  the  loss 'of  a  ram»  and 
required  a  search-warrant,  to  re- 
cover the  ram  as  well  as  its  fleece, 
both  of  which  were  m  the  pos- 
aeasion  of  William  Beale,  the 
Inrother  of  the  said  William  Ken* 


ride's  bailiff,  but  diat  die  said 
William  Kenrick  refused  to  grant 
a  search-warrant,  or  to  take  the 
depositions  of  the  petitioner. 

<<  That  the  said  WiUiam  Ken- 
rick, in  this  respect,  appears  to 
have  neglected  his  duty  as  a  ma- 
gistrate, in  not  inquiring  into  facts 
of  a  suspicious  character;  and 
that  his  subsequent  conduct,  in 
causing  the  said  petitioner  to  be 
arrested,  and  commanding  and 
ordering  him  to  be  searched,  was 
illegal,  arbitrary,  and  oppressive, 
and  a  gross  abuse  of  his  authority 
as  a  magistrate.'* 

The  first  resolution  having  been 
read,  Mr,  Peel  replied,  and  con- 
cluded by  moving — *^  That  this 
committee,  afber  hearing  the  evi- 
dence brought  in  support  of  the 
allegations  of  Mr.  Canfors  peti« 
tion,  and  the  counsel  for  Mr.  Ken- 
rick, do  not  think  it  expedient  to 
recommend  any  further  proceed*, 
ing  in  reference  to  that  petition." 

Mr.  Cmmmg  supported  the 
amendment,  and  Mr,  Tiemey  and 
Mr.  Holme  Sumner  opposed  it ; 
but  after  a  few  observations  from 
several  members,  the  amendmeat 
was  carried  without  a  division.— 
Adjourned  at  a  quarter  to  two 
o'clock. 

House  of  Lords,  July  1.— The 
Earl  of  Liverpool  rose  to  call  the 
attention  of  their  lordships  to  the 
state  of  th«  jurisdiction  of  the 
house  with  regard  to  appeals.  In 
consequence  of  the  immense  Mt* 
rears  of  appeals  which  had  aociH 
roulated,  their  lordships  found 
themselves,  a  few  sessions  ago, 
called  upon  to  consider  whether 
some  means  could  not  be  devised 
for  facilitating  the  administratkm 
of  justice.  A  committee  was  ap* 
pomted  to  consider  the  sidiject» 
and  that  committee  made  a  report 
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in  the  aetsiolii  before  last.  What 
the  state  of  thinigs  then  was,  would 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  report.  It  ap- 
peared tliat  the  number  of  appeals 
and  writs  of  error  then  existing 
in  arrear  was  1325,  out  of  which 
150  appeals  were  from  Scotland. 
This  number,  in  consequence  of 
the  accumulation  which  was  to  be 
expected  in  the  course  of  each 
succeeding  session,  rendered  it 
probable  that  the  house  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  its  proceedings 
would  not  be  able  to  dispose  of 
the  appeals  in  arrear  in  a  less 
period  than  five  years.  With 
respect  to  appeals,  the  committee 
found  that  diose  from  Scotland 
were  not  only  the  most  numerous, 
.but  that  they  were  of  the  descrip- 
tion which  occupied  the  greatest 
fmion  of  the  time  of  the  house, 
he  auestion  of  arrear  was  the 
difficulty  which  their  lordships  had 
to  encounter ;  for  if  the  arrears 
could  be  got  rid  of,  it  would  be 
easy  to  decide  future  appeals  in 
the  ordinary  course.  To  facilitate 
the  decision  of  cases  from  Scot- 
land, an  endeayour  had  been  made 
by  a  change  in  the  legal  proceed- 
ings. ti»  separate  questions  of  law 
from. questions  of  fact.  This  mea- 
sure, the  effect  of  which  must  be 
very  advantageous,  was  just  com- 
ing into  operation ;  so  that  their 
lordabipa  might  be  confident,  if 
they  once  got  rid  of  the  arrear, 
that  they  could  go  on  prospec- 
tively without  any  difficulty.  The 
report  of  the  committee  contained 
a  number  of  valuable  suggestions. 
Among  other  things  it  was  recom- 
mended, that  a  certain  number  of 
their  lordships  should  attend  daily 
from  nine  o'clock  to  five,  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  appeals.  Ob- 
jection had  been  made  to  compul- 


aory  attendance;  but  tfaia  eeuree 
was  finally  adopted,  and  tJieir 
lordships  had  had  the  advantage 
of  the  able  assistance  of  a  ndble 
and  learned  lord  (GifFord),  who 
had  devoted  much  of  his  atten- 
tion to  proceedings  in  appeal,  and 
in  particnlar  to  the  law  of  Scot- 
land, on  which  it  was  so  often 
necessary  to  decide.  The  bene-" 
ficial  eifects  of  this  arrangement 
were  soon  felt  on  its  coming  into 
operation  in  the  course  of  last 
vear.  At  the  commencement  of 
last  session  the  number  of  appeals 
was  28?,  and  of  writs  of  error  74, 
making  altogether  S56,  During 
the  session,  186  of  these  appeals 
were  gone  through,  above  40  of 
them  having  been  struck  off;  so 
that  at  the  end  of  the  session  there 
remained  only  l70  undisposed  of. 
But  their  lordships  had  to  look, 
not  only  to  the  number  of  appeals 
they  decided,  but  to  the  number 
of  new  ones  which  were  brought 
forward  in  a  session.  The  num- 
ber which  bad  come  in  on  the 
commencement  of  this  session  wasF 
5^.  The  number  of  appeals  then 
standing  was  SOI,  and  of  writs  of 
error  28,  making  only  229,  instead 
of  S56f  as  at  the  beginning  of  the 
preceding  session.  Of  this  num- 
ber, 229,  their  lordships  had  al- 
ready disposed  of  126 ;  so  that 
there  remained  only  105  unde-* 
cided ;  if  their  lordships  proceeded 
in  this  manner,  by  the  end  of  next 
session  there  would  be  left  only 
26  or  27  appeals  undecided  ;  but 
whether  that  number,  or  SO,  or  a 
few  more  or  less,  it  was  evident 
that  by  going  on  they  would  com- 
pletely conquer  the  difficulty  which 
once  appeared  insurmountable, 
and  that  this  would  be  done  in- 
dependently of  the  improvement 
of  the   law  of  Scotland,    which 
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would  xcoder  less  probable  so 
greftt  an  accuniiilation  of  appeak 
^om  that  country  in  future.  It 
had  been  said,  however,  that  this 
arrangement  would  only  give  oc- 
casion to  more  appeals  being 
brought.  He  did  not  think  mo. 
If  their  lordships  once  showed 
that  they  were  capable  of  promptly 
discharging  all  the  judicial  busi- 
ness which  came  before  tliem— if 
no  delay  was  expected,  so  many 
appeals  would  not  come  before 
them.  The  decrease  of  appeals 
during  the  two  last  sessions  for- 
tified him  in  bis  opinion.  In 
182^,  the  number  brought  was  59. 
In  18S4,  the  number  was  39,  and 
in  the  present  session  of  18Sd, 
only  S9.  He  now  proposed,  that 
of  the  five  days  of  every  week, 
which  a  part  of  their  lordships  sat 
to  hear  appeals,  one  day  should 
be  appropriated  to  the  hearing  of 
those  which  should  come  in  the 
course  of  the  existing  session.  If 
this  arrangement  were  commenced 
next  year,  it  would  probably  have 
a  consideraUe  effect  both  in  dis* 
posing  of  appeals^  and  in  taking 
away  the  inducement  to  the  bring- 
ing of  them.  The  result  of  their 
lordships*  decisions  might  also  be 
stated.  It  appeared  Sxai  out  of 
86  tppieals  brought  duri]^  the 
aessioiig  63  had  been  affirmed, 
17  reversed,  md  6  remitted.  The 
arrangement  which  had  been 
adop^,  his  lordship  said,  bad, 
generally  s|peskingi  given  great 
satisfaction  m  Sciouand ;  andaf^er 
expressing  his  sense  of  tfae  credit 
due  to  the  committee  for  origi- 
nating the  plan ;  to  the  hons^  &>r 
carrying  it  into  effect;  and  to  all 
persons  who  assisted  in  its  execu- 
tion ;  he  concluded  by  moving  for 
certain  papers  relating  to  the. state 
of  appeals,  which  were  ordered. 


The  EwA  of  JUfsiyn  expressed 
his  -great  satis&ction  at  tlie  mea^ 
sure  which  had  been  adopted. 

House  of  ComminUf  JuLy  1. — 
Colonel  LmhingUm  pvesented  a 
petition  from  several  officers  of 
considera];)le  rank  in  the  East  In* 
dian  army,  interested  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Deocan  prise-money, 
and  signed  by  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
in  favour  qf  the  appointment  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr. 
Arbudmot  as  trustees. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer was  glad  to  hear  the  expres- 
sions of  the  petitioners.  Never 
were  men  so  severely  treated  as 
the  trustees  had  been.  They  knew 
well  what  obloquy  would  attend 
the  discharge  of  a  duty  so  difficult. 
They  were  aware  that  the  most 
extravagant  expectations  were  en- 
tertained by  both  officers  and  men, 
as  to  the  amount  of  the  bootv. 
They  knew  that  die  claims  made 
weret  too  exorbitant,  comprising, 
as  they  did,  two  millions  of  money ; 
and  tlie  expecudon  of  being  paid 
even  for  the  public  buildings  and 
palaces.  Any  otber  men  would 
have  shrunk  from  sueh  a  respooai- 
bflity.  The  Duke  of  Welhn|(ton 
had  been  advised  to  have  notSing 
to  do  with  it:  but  with  a  mag- 
nanimity dot  surprisii:^  in  Um,  he 
oonaidered  that  no  man  in  the  ser- 
vice could  be  better  acquainted 
with  that  army,  and  the  wbole  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  capture, 
and  therefore  no  man  was  better 
qualified  for  the  task  than  himself. 
And  from  first  to  last,  since  he 
had  taken  the  subjeot  nto  his 
hands,  he  had  been  met  by  no- 
thing but  obloquy  and  miarepre- 
sentadon,  reproaches  and  calum- 
nies, the  most  unfounded  and  the 
least  deserved. 
Dr»  LnshingtoHf  notwidiatsnding 
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the  warmth  of  tone  and  expression 
adopted  by  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  persisted  in  the  asser- 
tion which  he  had  made  on  a  pre- 
vious evening—  that  the  behaviour 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
Mr.  Arbuthnot,  as  trustees  of  that 
booty,  had  been  most*  unprece- 
dented. He  was  surprised  at  this 
new  zeal  of  justification  on  behalf 
of  that  noble  duke.  And  then  the 
petition  which  his  hon.  and  gallant 
relative  had  just  presented  —from 
whom  did  it  come  ?  From  a  part 
of  Sir  Thomas  Hislop's  army, 
which  army  had  called  upon  him 
to  make  that  representation  which 
the  petitioners,  parties  interested, 
now  ventured  to  reprobate  in  their 
commander-in-chief.  Did  it  not 
look  as  if  this  petition  had  been 
got  up  in  consequence  of  what 
took  place  a  few  nights  ago,  with 
a  view  to  giving  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  an  opportunity  to  make 
that  extraordinary  defence  of  the 
duke?  What  was  the  information 
upon  which  these  petitioners  pro- 
ceeded in  reprobating  their  com- 
toander-in-chief  ?  Did  they  know 
any  thing  of  the  difficulties  which 
iihpeded  the  final  a^ustment  and 
distribution  of  the  Deccan  prize- 
money  ?  If  they  did,  how  came 
it  that  they  had  not  imparted  any 
of  that  information  which  was  so 
desirable  for  the  case?  Would 
his  gallant  relative  undertake  to 
day,  that  until  signing  this  petition. 
Sir  John  Malcolm  had  ever  been 
heard  of  in  the  transactions  t  He 
repeated  what  he  had  formerly 
said,  that  the  trustees  had  con- 
ducted themselves  in  a  most  un^- 
precedented  manner;  and  (hat  if 
diey  did  not  alter  their  determina- 
tion, and  ptit  themselves  in  commn^* 
cation  with  the  cestui 'que  trusty  the 


greatest  injustice  would  be^  done 
to  the  whole  body  of  the  captors. 
Sir  H.  Rardinge  complained  of 
the  mis-statements  and  calumnies 
of  an  anonymous  pamphlet  pub- 
lished against  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. The  fact  was,  that  until 
1 823  the  trustees  had  nothing  to 
say  to  the  distribution  of  the 
prize-money.  Since  then.  Sir 
Thomas  Hislop  had  been  required 
to  give  in  a  list  of  the  claimants, 
which  was  not  delivered  till  the 
5th  of  June.  So  far  the  fault  of 
the  delay  was  attributable  to  Sir 
Thomas  Hislop.  The  fact  was, 
that  both  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Mr.  Arbuthnot  had  laboured 
inde&tigably  in  the  business  on 
behalf  of  the  soldieiy  and  officers 
of  that  army,  for  which  no  'man 
could  have  a  higher  regard  than 
himself.  He  was  sorry  tilat  he 
was  not  in  the  house  on  a  previous 
evening,  when  the  hon.  member 
for  Montrose  presented  a  petition 
upon  the  subject,  and  the' hon.  and 
learned  civilian  opposite  took  oc- 
casion to  say  that  a  certain  written 
answer  given  by  the  Duke  of  WfeV| 
liDgton  was  impudent  and  insolent 
in  the  highest  degree.  Why,  ttf 
be  sure  it  was  easy'  for  gentlemen 
in  their  places  to  give  utterance  to 
expressions  with  respect  to  others 
who  were  of  too  high  dignity  to 
notice  them,  which  they  would  not 
venture  to  use  to  the  m^mberet  'of 
this  house,  or  at  any  rate  could 
not  use  tfaeto  without  incurring 
the  responsibility  6f  a  sharp  reply^ 
He  did  not  wish  to  curtail  iSt^ 
liberty  of  speech  which  any  m^tA^ 
ber  nright  think  proper  to  claim 
for  himself;  but  it  really  was  dif^ 
ficult  for  any  iri^d  of  that  ndUi^ 
person  to  listen  to  sochfai^age 
without  retorting  his  own  wordi^ 
Q  Q  upon 
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upon  the  member  who  would  ven- 
ture so  to  U3e  it. 

Lord  Folkestone  spoke  to  order, 
in  negligence  of  which  the  gallant 
officer  had  taken  upon  himself  to 
refer  to  a  speech  made  upon  a 
former  evening  by  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend,  although  he  had 
not  heard  it,  and  was,  as  he  verily 
believed,  proceeding  upon  a  state- 
ment of  it  by  no  means  correct. 

Sir  H.  Hardinge  contended  for 
his  right  in  meeting  the  assertions 
made  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman. 

The  Speaker  spoke  to  order. 

Mr,  Canning  thought  that  the 
situation  of  his  gallant  friend  was, 
piM^ticularly  hard.  He  had  risen 
to  defend  a  noble  friend  of  his 
firom  an  attack  which  had  been 
made  in  his  absence,  upon  a  peti- 
tion, of  the  presenting  of  wnidi 
no  rc^^ular  notice  had  been  given, 
and  he  was  met  by  the  forms  of 
the  house.  Had  his  gallant  friends 
possessed  a  httle  more  of  parha^ 
mentary  tactics,  he  might  have 
effected  all  that  he  wanted  without 
illterruption.  He  might  have  said, 
"  I  have  read  somewhere  that  ex*- 
pressions  were  used  by  somebody 
towards  the  Duke  of  Wellington," 
and  he  might  have  gone  on  to 
make  his  comments  at  pleasure. 
,^  Sir  H^  Hardinge  thanked  his 
xjght  hon.  &iend.  It  did  certainly 
appear  to  hip,  that  as  the  practice 
of  the  house  in  allowing  the  dis- 
cussions, to  go  abroad  in  news- 
papers, had  caused  the  circulation 
of  the  calunuiies,  so  he  ought  to 
huve,  as  fair  an  opportunity  for 
apawering  them.  He  dienied,  then, 
<m  tl|e  part  of  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  that 
there  ever  was  a  design  of  appoint* 
ing  his  son,  who  was  a  minor,  in 
his  phce.      The   statement  was 


false  and  calunmjoos.  Mr.  Ar« 
buthnot's  younoest  son  was  26 
years  of  age.  He  had  taken  the 
opinion  of  the  law-officers  upon 
the  right  of  appointing  his  son  an 
agent,  and  he  was,  informed  that 
there  would  be  nothing  illegal  in 
it.  Such  a  system  of  clamour  and 
calumny  excited  against  meneur 
gaged  in  a  business  so  arduous  was 
highly  to  be  deprecated.  The 
soldiers  had  been  taught  to  ex- 
pect most  unaccountaUe  heaps  of 
wealth.  They  actually  looked  to 
be  paid,  as  it  appeared  by  the 
abominable  pampUet  which  he 
held  in  his  hand,  for  the  public 
buildinffs  and  palaces  of  Deccan. 
As  well  might  tne  Waterloo  army 
expect  to  be  paid  for  the  Tuilleries ; 
or  those  of  the  Peninsula  to  be 
paid  for  the  palaces  of  Lisbon 
and  Madrid. 

Mr.  Hume  could  not  see  what 
reason  there  was  in  the  petition 
for  the  warmth  and  agitation  which 
had  taken  plaoe.  It  was  not  de- 
livered entirely  without  notice,  aa 
the  right  hon.  secretary  for  foreign 
a£Surs  was  pleased  to  assert.  No 
notice  could  be  given  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  aud  Mr.  Arbuth-* 
not ;  but  the  chancellor  of  the  ex* 
chequer  was  sufficiently  fore- 
warned, as  being  the  properest 
person  to  reo^ve  that  informatioiL 
He  must  contend  still  for  his  opi- 
nion, that  the  trustees  had  mis- 
conducted themselves  in  their  re- 
fusal to  give  information,  thoo^ 
they  were  ready  to  receive  it,  and 
in  weir  other  refusal  to  communi- 
clite  with  those  who  were  the  moat 
deeply  interested.  He  wonder^ 
at  the  exaggerations  which  were 
attributed,  to  the  petition.  In  what 
part  of  it  did  the  petitioners  lay 
claim  to  the  price  of  public  build- 
up 
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ings,  or  to  the  shmre  of  any  sum 
like  two  millions  of  money  ?  On 
the  -irontraty,  their  petition  ex- 
pressly set  forth,  that  they  had 
learned  that  there  was  a  sam 
amounting  to  700,000/.  distriha- 
tahle  among  the  claimants  to  the 
booty.  All  they  asked  itas  infor- 
mation. The  trustees  most  nn- 
warrantaMy  refused  it^  and  they 
came  to  the  house  for  a  remedy. 

Sir  H.  Hardmge  said,  that  tlie 
Duke  of  Wellington  never  had 
refused  information ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  bad  informed  Sir  Thomas 
Hislop  that  the  papers  were  at  his 
service  to  inspect  them  at  the  of- 
fice, he  or  any  of  hi«  staff;  but 
he  would  not  let  them  be  shown 
to  attomies  and  solicitors. 

Mr,  S,  Rice  felt  convinced,  that 
if  his  hon.  and  gallant  friend  had 
heard  the  expressions  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend,  he  would  see 
the  impropriety  of  expostulating 
with  any  member  for  expressicms 
attributed  to  him  by  the  reports 
of  newspapers. 

Sir  H.  Hardmge  said,  that  the 
discussions  of  the  house  were  cir- 
culated by  a  custom  which  the 
bouse  allowed  to  exist.  Both  of 
the  expressions  which  he  had  as- 
cribed to  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  had  been  inserted  in 
these  reports,  and  spread  round 
the  country.  It  would  better  be- 
hove any  hon.  member  not  to  6nd 
feuh  with  the  reporters,  who  only 
printed  the  words,  if  he  intended 
to  pass  by  the  member  who  used 
them,  espeoiaUy  as  no  expression 
of  regret  or  retracting  had  been 
evinced. 

The  Speaker  again  interposed. 
-—The  hon.«  and  gaUattt  member 
was  proceeding  in  the  most  .disov^ 
derly  of  all  courses  wlndr  could 
be  adopted.     In  the  AibC  place,  it 


was  contrary  to  order  to  refer  to 
expressions  used  in  a  former  de- 
bate in  any  case.  In  the  second 
place,  to  refer  to  representations 
of  a  former  debate,  which  could 
not  be  circulated  without  the  in- 
tervention of  practices  in  them- 
selves disorderly,  was  still  less  to 
be  tolerated:  but  it  was  more 
disorderly  still  to  call  on  any 
member  openly  for  explanation 
upon  the  contents  of  reports  ob- 
tained by  a  breach  of  order. 

Sir  H.  Hardmge  iidmitted  that 
he  might  have  been  out  ^f  order ; 
but  intimated  some  expectation 
that  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  would  qualify  or  re- 
tract some  parts  of  his  former 
speech. 

Mr,  Brougham  was  surprised 
at  the  method  taken  to  obtain  ex- 
planation by  the  hon.  and  gallant 
member,  who  had  not  condescend- 
ed to  ask  a  single  question  in  pri- 
vate, as  in  prudence  and  courtesy 
bound;  but  came  down  with  a 
newspaper  report  hot  upon  ano- 
ther hon.  member,  and  never  in- 
quiring **  did  you  or  did  you  not 
use  these  expressions?"  publicly 
demanded  explanation.  The  hon. 
and  gallant  member  was  not  justi^ 
fied  in  thus  venting  his  fedings 
unconditionally.  His  plan  seemed 
(x>  be  to  punish  Or  strike,  and  then 
to  hear. 

Sir  H  Hardmge  said  some- 
thing which  was  supposed  to  im- 
ply a  request  that  the  words  might 
be  retracted  by  the  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman. 

Mr,  Brougham  resumed.— Then 
h^  did  comphlin  loudly  of  the  coif* 
duct  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  meiii^ 
ber.  Good  God !  Was  he  or  any 
ot^er  man  to  come  down'  and  tet 
out  his  fiity  on  any  gentfeinan 
who  might  be  suspected  merely  by 
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him  of  speakii^  disrespectfully  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  because 
he  was  a  friend  of  that  nobleman, 
without  one  preliminary  inquiry, 
and  in  a  way  which  must  of  ne- 
cessity preclude  the  chance  of  ex- 
planation? What  man  of  spirit 
would  stoop  to  explain,  even  if  he 
were  conscious  that  the  imputa- 
tions were  wrong,  under  those  cir- 
cumstances? Suppose  he  were  to 
have  a  similar  grudge  against  the 
hon.  and  gallant  officer,,  or  any 
other  gentleman,  and  were  to  be- 
gin his  expostulation  thus — **  You 
infamous  fellow,  you  have  here 
said  that  which  is  calumnious  of 
my  friend."  (Symptami  of  dissent 
from  Sir  Henry  Hardinge^  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer*)  He 
did  not  impute  those  expressions 
or  any  directly  like  them  to  the 
gallant  officer :  but  in  asking  for 
explanation,  there  was  a  way  of 
doing  it  which  might  lead  to  ex- 
planation :  there  was  another  way 
which  totally  precluded  it.  He 
must  tell  the  hon.  and  gallant  gen- 
tleman that  neither  the  high  station 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  nor  the 
interest  the  country  held  in  him, 
nor  the  vehemence  used  in  defend- 
ing him  by  any  member  in  that 
house,  could  ever  deter  either 
himself  or  others  from  expressing 
their  opinions  frankly  upon  their 
public  conduct.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Mr.  Arbuthnot 
might  be  very  amiable  characters 
in  private ;  but  they  were  in  this 
case  public  men,  dotbed  with  a 
public  trust,  and  there  was  public 
money  concerned  in  that  trust; 
and  as  honest  stewards  to  the 
public^  he  and  every  one  in  that 
house  was  bound  to  scrutinize  the 
duke's  conduct.  He  proceeded 
to  express  his  opinion  upon  this 
much  of  that  conduct.    He  had 


been  consulted  professionally  by 
the  attomies  appointed  by  those 
who  were  interested  in  the  booty. 
Mr.  Arbuthnot*s.  son  might  be  of 
age  now ;  but  was  he  not  a  minor 
at  the  time  of  the  appointment  be- 
fore alluded  to?  C  No,  nor)  Be 
that  fact  as  it  might,  he  had  given 
jbis  opinion  to  the  claimants  that 
the  appointment  of  young  Arbuth- 
not to  be  the  agent  would  have 
been  illegal ;  and  that  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  prize  act,  a  penalty 
of  500L  would  have  been  incurred 
by  every  single  transaction  of  his 
in  that  appointment.  And  then, 
what  followed?  The  gentlemen 
opposite  talked  of  attack.  There 
was  an  attack,  indeed,  made  upon 
the  legal  advisers  of  Sir  T.  Hislop 
— an  attack  which  was  so  utterly 
gross  that  it  could  only  be  exten- 
uated, it  could  not  be  justified  by 
the  profound  ignorance  of  the  law 
evinced  by  the  trustees.  They 
'olSered  to  show  Sir  Thomaa  Hislop, 
Major  and  Colonel  Wood^  the  do- 
cuments on  condition  that  they  did 
not  shew  them  to  the  lawyera! 
And  the  ground  of  this  prohibition 
was  still  more  offensive — *'  becaoae 
there  was  too  great  a  disposition 
in  certain  quarters  to  entertain  law 
proceedings."  Now  the  love  of 
lawyers  for  litigation  waa  a  vulgar, 
gross,  and  every-day  charge  nude 
against  lawyers.  And  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  perhaps,  in  this 
particular,  wished  to  be  counted 
among  the  gross  and  vulgar  crowd 
out  of  doors.  At  any  rate,  it  was 
a  stale  charge,  it  was  as  old  as  the 
hills,  and  of  itself  a  continual  source 
of  merriment  to  the  profession. 
It  was,  however,  utterly  ground- 
less. Four  out  of  every  five  opi- 
nions given  by  lawyers  were  against 
the  case  submitted  to  them.  He 
himself  frequently  told  clients  that 
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they  had  no  case,   to  keep  them 
out  of  court,  though  in  principle 
they  might  have  a  very  good  case, 
but  not  one  which  would  repay 
the'  expense  and  trouble  of  a  suit. 
But  now  who  were  these  lawyers, 
did  the  house  suppose?     He  ad- 
mitted, that  for  himself  and  his 
learned    friend    near    him    (Dr. 
Lushington,)  nothing  could  be  said : 
they  were  lawyers  without  redemp- 
tion.    But  Dr.  Jenner  was  joined 
with  them  in  their  opinion-- a  man 
as  little  of  a  Whig  as  any  gentleman 
opposite — a  very  worthy  lawyer, 
with    an    excellent    Tory    spirit. 
Next  was  Sir  W.  Adams,  a  king's 
counsel — a  man  of  no  violent  po- 
litics, scarcely  any  politics  at  all, 
and  a  friend  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. Then  who  else  was  there? 
Oh  I  what  if  a  judge  was  among 
them  ?    What  if  Lord  Wellington, 
as  a  cabinet  minister,   had  since 
joined  in  recommending  this  per- 
son to  the  crown  as  a  nt  associate 
among  the  twelve  judges  of  the 
land.     Mr.   Gaselee    had   joined 
them    in    their    opinion.       Then 
there  was  Mr.  William  Harrison, 
the  known  familiar   of  the  trea- 
sury—who, "  most  unkindest  act 
of  il,"  turned  upon  them^    Really, 
people  who  talked  of  attacks  un- 
justifiable, and  so  forth,  ought  to 
have  in  remembraince  the  old  adage 
of  the  danger  of  persons  who  live 
in  certain  houses,  throwing  stones. 
For    this    very    nobleman,    who 
seemed  to  be  so  very  touchy  by 
repesentation,  and  who  had  been 
sotouchily  defended  by  the  gal- 
lant officer,    did   not  scruple  to 
make  this  unjustifiable  attack  upon 
the  profession  and    ciiaracter  of 
the  respectable  lawyers  whom  he 
had  named.     He  was  only  stating 
what  his  duty  compelled  him  to 
state ;  and  undoubtedly,  on  the 


other  hand,  the  lawyers  ought  not 
to  have  been  attacked  in  the  way 
they  had  been.  He  could  only 
add  that  he  had  heard  this  pamph- 
let called  a  libel.  If  it  was  a  libel, 
the  courts  of  law  were  open  to  the 
parties;  they  were  open  to  the 
individual  complained  of  as  well 
as  to  the  duke.  An  action  at  law 
would  bring  to  light  the  whole  of 
the  matter.  The  party's  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  charge  would 
then  be  established.  If  guilt  was 
not  proved,  no  apology  would  be 
due — if  guilt  could  be  proved,  the 
parties  on  whose  behalf  the  hon. 
and  gallant  general  had  spoken 
would  become  the  clients  of  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  the  attor- 
"^^y-gcneral ;  and  the  other  parties 
would  be  represented  by  other 
hon.  and  learned  friends  whom  he 
knew  in  this  house.  And  this 
course  of  proceeding,  he  begged 
to  say,  would  be  much  better  and 
more  decent  than  talking  in  big 
words  there. 

Sir  H>  Hardinge  and  Mr. 
Brougham  mutually  explained. 

Mr,  Petl  really  thought  there 
existed  some  great  misapprehen- 
sion on  this  matter.  He  had 
certainly  heard  his  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Triend  speaking  with  great 
warmth  and  animation;  but  cer- 
tainly he  had  not  heard  him  utter 
any  expression  that  could  be  justly 
considered  offensive  to  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman.  He  did 
think  that  his  hon.  and  gallant 
friend  was  mistaken,  in  the  first 
instance,  in  attributing  the  lan- 
guage alluded  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman ;  but  he  must 
say  that  he  thought  he  had  heard 
that  learned  gentleman  use  very 
extraordinary  language.  The  last 
declaration  made  by  the  gallant 
officer,    that  he  was  np^    aware 
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there  would  be  a  petition  presented 
to-night,  and  that  there  would  be 
any  opportunity  of  entering  into 
such  .  a  discussion,  must  imme- 
diately establish  to  everybody's 
satisfaction,  that  whatever  his  hon. 
and  gallaint  friend  had  said  was 
said  without  premeditation.  But 
this  fact  was  still  further  made 
out,- by  the  consideration  that  if 
he  had  uttered  any  thing  which 
could  really  and  justly  be  consi^ 
^  dered  by  the  house  as  offensive, 
the  speaker  would  necessarily  have 
directly  interposed  to  order.  Now 
the  chair  had  not  so  interposed, 
excepting  only  on  that  part  of  the 
speech  where  his  hon.  and  gallant 
friend  had  referred  to  what  had 
passed  at  a  former  parliamentary 
debate,  which  reference  was  de- 
clared to  be  irregular.  For  his 
own  part,  he  (Mr.  Peel)  could  say 
that  he  had  not  even  seen  the 
pamphlet  referred  to,  and  so  he 
could  not  speak  to  die  passages 
that  had  been  called  in  question ; 
but  two  individuals  of  higher  cha- 
racter, of  finer  honour,  or  more 
disinterested  application  to  the 
duties  of  office,  than  the  Duke  of 
Wellingtbn  and  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to 
select  for  the  difficult  and  refpon- 
sible  discharge  of  this  trusteeship. 
And  when  he  considered  the  great 
portion  of  time  and  attention  which 
the  noble  duke  must  devote,  apart 
from  his  other  public  occupations, 
to  this  arduous  question,  he  muat 
be  permitted  to  say  that  such  re- 
flections as  those  which  had  been 
thrown  out  against  him  were  a  bad 
return  for  tSi  the  readiness  with 
which  he  had  accepted  the  execu- 
tion of  this  duty. 

Mr.  Canning  had  been  endea- 
vouring to  bring  to  his  recollection 
asdistinctly  as  possible  what  were 


the  expressions  which  h^  fUlen 
from  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man on  a  former  night,  and  had 
been  this  evening  commented  on 
by  his  hon.  and  ^dlant  friend  be- 
hind him.  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, recollect  with  certainty  much 
of  what  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman on  that  occasion  said,  but 
in  regard  to  the  application  which 
had  been  made  by  his  hon.  and 
gallant  friend  of  the  word  "  in- 
sult" or  **  insolence,"  it  appeared 
to  him  (Mr.  Canning)  diat  the 
word,  if  used,  was  meant  to  apply, 
not  to  any  individual,  but  to  that 
letter  of  which  so  much  had  been 
said,  and  that  passage  in  it  where- 
in it  now  appeared  a  clerical  error 
had  been  committed.  To  die 
passage  as  it  stood  there,  jbe  un- 
derstm>d  the  hon.  and  learned 
gendeman  to  have  applied  the  e;H- 
diet  *' insolent,"  or  the  substan- 
tive "  insolence."  .  It  was  printed 
''  the  said  William  Harrison,"  in- 
stead of  **  the  said  Mr.  William 
Harrison;"  but  in  the  original 
manuscript  letter,  it  seemed^  the 
word  "  Mr."  was  inserted.  Hav- 
ing stated  this  fact,  which  appear- 
ed to  obviate  the  objecdons  diat 
had  arisen  out  of  in  fact  a  mis- 
print, he  must  add,  that  he  per- 
fecdy  concurred  with  his  right 
hon.  friend  in  thinking,  that  it  was 
no  part  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman's  duty  to  get  up  in  diat 
house  to  reply  to  any  thing  of  this 
kind  appearing  in  sudi  a  quarter. 
Perhaps  the  same  objecdon  did 
not  aj^ly  to*  an  explanation  tm  hu 
part. 

Dr.  Lfukingion^  after  wihnt  had 
been  said  by  the  hon.  gendeman, 
would  rather  jmH  widi  hia  exist- 
ence than  aubimt  to  die  degrada- 
tion <^  explaining.  He  oeidd  not 
think  of  explaining  a  siiigle  ex- 
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pression  that  he  had  uttered ;  fbr 
not  only  had  the  wordd  he  had 
used  on  a  fdrmer  night  been  com- 
mented on  by  die  hon.  and  gallant 
member  for  Durham,  but  com<- 
mented  on  in  this  way,  while  that 
faon.  lAember  bad  in  his  own  hands 
the  Very  original  manuscript  of 
the  letter  in  question  which  con- 
tained upon  the  face  of  it  the  ex- 
planatibn  of  what  he  (Dr.Lush- 
ington)  had  said  on  that  former 
occasion.  Knowing  that  he  (I>r. 
Lushington)  had  commented  upon 
that  which  now  turned  out  to  be, 
in  point  of  fact,  a  misprint  from 
the  original,  the  hon.  and  gallant 
member*  seemed  to  think  himself 
justified  '  in  coming  down  there 
ttid  expri^ssing  the  strongest  re- 
probation of  a  conduct  occasioned 
by  that  error  which  he  himself  at 
the  same  time  pointed  out  to  the 
house's  observation.  He  (Dr. 
Lushington)  should  have  betrayed 
his  duty  as  a  member  of  parKa- 
inent— he  should  have  been  desti- 
tute of  the  courage  of  a  man — ^he 
should  have  been  utterly  unworthy 
to  sit  in  that  house  for  a  single 
moment,  if  he  condescended  to 
enter  into  one  sentence  of  expla- 
nation. Irritated  for  a  moment 
he  certainly  might  have  been ;  in- 
timidated he  n^er  coold  be ;  and 
if  he  could  think  it  worth  while 
to  explain  to  any  individual,  he 
undoubtedly  would  not  do  so  oh 
this  occasion.  Now,  as  to  what 
the  faon.  member  for  Durham  had 
said  in  describing  the  language 
used  by  him(Dr.  Lushington)  on  a 
former  night;  to  the  best  of  his 
recollection  the  hon.  and  gallant 
gentleman  had  stated  it  quite  aic^ 
cnrately,  except  as  to  one  word. 
The  word  "  insolence"-  had  never 
passed  hin  lips ;  he  should  have 
considered  ityundet  any  circum- 


stances, a  very  unbecoming  and 
improper  term  to  employ ;  he 
should  have  thought  it  indecent. 
But,  knowing  that  thj&  paper  was 
signed  by  Mr.  Harrison,  who  was 
a  learned  and  eminent  counsel,  the 
law  adviser  of  the  treasury,  and 
the  brother  of  a  secretary  of  a 
board  at  which  Mr.  Arbuthnot  sat, 
he  might  possibly  have  charac- 
terized the  letter  as  an  insulting 
letter.  The  house  could  not  call 
upon  him  to  say  more,  than  that 
he  had  been,  therefore,  mistaken 
upon  a  matter  which  any  indivi- 
dual would  have  been  mistaken 
about  who  had*  not  seen  the  ori- 
ginal manuscript.  He  wished  to 
remark,  before  he  sat  down,  that 
it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
he  had  been  counsel  for  Sir  Thos. 
Hislop.  He  had  been  counsel  in 
this  case  for  the  Marquis  of  Hast^ 
ings;  and  all  those  feelings  and 
passions  which  could  be  supposed 
to  have  been  excited  ih  him .  as  a 
lawyer  and  an  advocate  were  in 
favour  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings, 
and  against  Sir  T.  Hislop ;  but 
he  thought  it  but  just  to  Sir 
Thomas  Hislop  to  notice  the 
question  in  the  way  he  had 
done;  and  under  the  impression 
upon  which  he  had  acted,  he  had 
done  what  he  conceived  to  be  his 
doty. 

Sir  Henry  Hardlnge  begged  to 
repeat,  that  the  particular  word 
which  he  complained  of  he  thought 
to  be  a  very  improper  one  ;  and 
if  it  had  been  employed,  a^.  he 
conceived  it  had  befett'  by  the 
honourable  and  learned  gentle- 
man, he  still  thought  it  very  im« 
proper. 

Lord  /.  Russell  in  th's  letter 
observed,  that  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  Mr.  Arbuthnot  said,. 
**  they  had  observed  thrdtighaut 
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the  consideration  of  this  questic^ 
a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  some 
to  go  to  law.  Now,  certainly,  if 
this  expi^ession  was  meant  to  ap- 
ply to  the  lawyers  who  had  been 
retained  in  the  case,  it  was  an 
ofiensive  one.  It  was,  in  that 
event,  as  much  offensive  as  it 
would  be  to  say  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  being  a  great  captain 
himself,  was  for  our  going  to  war ; 
the  inference  being  diat  war 
would  be  profitable  to  him.  But 
the  other  part  of  this  letter  seemed 
to  show  that  no  such  reflection 
was  intended ;  and  that  the  pas- 
sage applied  not  to  the  lawyers, 
but  to  those  who  employed  them ; 
for  it  imported  **  that  there  was 
to  be  no  r.eference  to  counsel  or 
attomies,  except  on  points  previ- 
ously referred  to  their  decision.'' 

Mr.  Brougham  was  much 
obliged  to  his  noble  friend  for 
taking  the  trouble  to  give  this 
explanation  to  the  house ;  but  he 
could  assure  him  the  words  would 
not  bear  any  such  construction. 
This  prohibition  to  refer  to  the 
counsel  and  attomies,  though  ac- 
companied by  such  an  exception, 
was  of  a  dangerous  nature.  JThere 
were  some  seven  of  them  in  all ; 
and  he  must  say  that  he  wonder- 
ed at  such  a  regulation  levelled  by 
two  members  of  the  government 
against  men«  among  whom  was  a 
gentleman  whom  he  had  the  plea- 
sure of  knowing  very  well— a 
most  eminent  and  respectable  so- 
licitor, the  founder  of  the  Pitt 
club.  Now,  to  be  sure  this  club, 
calling  itself  after  Mr.  Pitt, 
did  in  £ict  reject  all  the  old  Pitt- 
ites ;  and  imder  a  peculiar  sort  of 
notion  of  the  matter,  admitted 
none  but  those  whose  principles 
were  really  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Mr.  Pitt.     Still  this  gen- 


tleman was  the  oldest,  member  of 
the  Pitt  club  ;  and  to  him  no  im- 
putation like  that  thrown  ont  in 
the  letter  could  apply  ;  for,  not  to 
mention  that  in  a  business  so  ex-* 
tensive  as  his  was,  a  single  addi- 
tional cause  would  be  mere  moon- 
shine, it  did  so  happen  that  in  this 
case  of  the  Deccan  prize-money  it 
would  be  more  lucrative  to  him 
not  to  go  to  law  at  all,  but  to  hare 
the  undisturbed  management  of 
his  clients'  interests  in  the  distri- 
bution. 

Sir  R,  Fcrgusson  must  say  that 
his  hon.  and  gallant  friend  had 
used  some  language  on  this  occa- 
sion which  he  (Sir  R.  Fergusson) 
could  not  feel  to  be  proper.  What- 
ever his  hon.  and  gallant  friend 
might  think  of  the  letter,  there 
was  a  great  difference  in  point  of 
the  notion  conveyed  to  men's 
minds  between  the  phrase  of  *'  the 
said  W.  Harrison,"  and  "  the  said 
Mr.  W.  Harrison."  That  the  hon. 
and  gallant  gentleman*  conceivii^ 
that  a  friend  of  his — and  such  a 
friend,  too,  as  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington—had been  spoken  of  dia- 
respectfuUyi  should  be  betrayed 
into  some  degree  of  warmth,  was 
perfectly  natural;  but  now  that 
he  perceived  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  (Dr.  Lushington)  bad 
spoken  upon  a  former  night  in  re- 
ference to  the  phrase  in  print, 
which  was  this  day  proved,  how- 
ever, to  be  incorrectly  printed,  he 
(Sir  R.  Fergusson). difl  trust  the 
hon.  and  gallant  member  would 
be  prevailed  on  to  express  his  re- 
gret for  any  excess  of  warmth 
that  he  might  have  been  led  into. 
In  giving  this  advice,  he  beoged 
to  assure  the  hon.  and  gauant 
gentleman,  that  he  never  could 
advise  an  hon.  friend  like  himself^ 
and  more  especially  one  who  be- 
longed 
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loQged  to  the  samf  service  with 
himself,  to  any  course  of  pro- 
ceeding that  might  in  the  slightest 
degree  be  derogatory  to  his  cha- 
racter. On  the  contrary,  he  was 
now  suggesting  exactly  what  he 
would  suggest,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, to  his  own  brother* 

Sir  H,  Hardinee  declared,  that 
really  if  any  hon.  gentleman 
would  undertake!  to  point  out  to' 
him  a  single  unparliamentary  ex- 
pression that  he  had  employed,  he 
would  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  re- 
tract it,  and  express  even  hisjregret 
for  it.  Whether,  however,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  in  this  letter,  had 
made  use  of  the  words  *'  William 
Harrison,"  or  "  Mr.  WiUiam  Har- 
rison," it  could  afford  no  justifi- 
cation of  the  term  "  insolent»"  as 
applied  to  that  ^letter.  That  was 
a  word,  as  he  apprehended,  alto- 
gether indefensible. 

The  Shaker  saidt  that  he  rose 
with  the  double  purpose  of  bear- 
ing his  testimony,  to  the  best  of 
his  recollection,  as  to  what  had 
really  been  said ;  and  at  the  same 
time  of  apolc^izing  to  the  house 
for  the  great  omission  of  which  he 
had  been  guilty,  if  he  was  wrong 
in  supposing  that  nothing  unpar- 
liamentary liad  fallen  from  the 
hon.  and  gallant  officer.  Now  his 
impression  was  to  that  effect ;  and 
bad  it  been  different,  he  (the 
speaker)  would  have  been  unpar- 
donable for  neglecting  to  inter- 
rupt the  hon.  member  at  the  time. 
The  hon.  member  had  just  ex- 
pressed his  entire  willingness  to 
retract  any  thing  unparliamentary 
that  might  have  fallen  from  him ; 
and  by  so  doing  he  had  done  him- 
self the  highest  honour,  and  no 
more  than  justice  to  the  house,  as 
well  as  to  himself  (the  speaker),  if 
he  might  be  permitted  to  say  so. 


because  he  then  intimated  a  belief - 
that  the  speaker  would  have  ap- 
prized the  house  of  any  disorderly 
observations  had  he  been  consci- 
ous of  them. 

Mr*  Peel  submitted  that  the' 
unconsciousness  of  any  hon.  gen- 
tleman that  he  was  giving  offence 
by  any  observations  was  a  suffi-< 
cient  apology  in  respect  of  jthose 
observations. 

Dr.  LushingUm  hoped  that  he 
was  the  last  man  in  the  house  to 
take  offence  unreasonably  at  any 
observations  made  there.  As  he 
understood  the  hpn.  and  gallant 
officer,  the  epithet  "  insolent,*' 
which  had  been  called  in  question* 
had  been  retorted  by  him  on  his 
(Dr.  Lushington's)  conduct ;  and 
that,  he  did  thinly,  was  going  a 
little  too  far  on  the  part  of  any 
hon.  member.  If  the  hon.  and 
gallant  officer,  however,  would 
acknowledge  that  he  had  not  in- 
tended any  offence  to  him  (Dr. 
Lushington)  beyond  retorting  an 
expression  upon  him,  if  he  had. 
used  it,  and  which  he  (Dr.  Lush- 
ington) now  disclaimed  having 
used ;  and  if  the  hon.  and  gallant 
gentleman  was  therefore  content 
to  retract  such  epithet  as  applied 
to  him,  he  (Dr.Lushington)  should 
feel  perfectly  satisfied. 

Sir  H.  Hardinge  assented  to  this 
understanding. 

Mr,  Canning  moved  that  this 
house,  at  its  rising,  do  adjourn 
until  Tuesday  next. — Agreed  to. 

Mr.  Brougham  wished  to  asked 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite 
(Mr.  Canning)  a  question  upon  a 
very  important  subject,  which* 
however,  he  had  abstained  during 
the  whole  session  from  broaching, 
for  no  other  reason  except  the 
great  disinclination  he  had  felt  to 
abstract  the  attention  of  the  go- 
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vernment  from  any  negotiations 
that  might  be  going  on  between 
Great  Britain  and  France,  or 
France  and  Spain,  respecting  the 
abandonment  o£  Spain  by  the 
French  array.  He  had  been  fear- 
fbl  also,  by  any  untimely  inquiries, 
of  doing  .possibly  mischief  to  some 
most  gdlant  and  illustrious  per- 
sons who  were  pining  under  con-^ 
finement  in  that  country  (Spain), 
as  noble  victims  who  had  endured 
every  suffering,  and  the  loss  of 
every  thing  dearest  on  earth  to 
man,  save  their  honour,  which 
alone  came  out  of  tribulation  more 
pure  and  beautified  than  it  was 
before  its  trial.  The  release  of 
these  individuals  from  their  cap- 
tivity would  be  the  best  act  which 
our  interference  possibly  could 
now  effect ;  and  would  reflect  the 
greatest  credit  upon,  he  would  not 
say,  but  would  be  the  easiest  re- 

Saration  to  be  made  by,  the  'wrong- 
oer. 
Mr.  Canning  said,  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  might  take  it 
for  granted  that  this  was  a  matter 
to  which  the  attention  of  govenn 
ment  had  been  all  along  most 
anxiously  directed,  and  which  was 
of  too  grave  importance  to  have 
escaped  his  most  vigilant  obser- 
vation. He  had  received,  as. well 
fix>m  the  government  of  Spain  as 
that  of  France,  the  strongest  as- 
surances that  not  a  sin^e  day 
would  be  lost  in  effecting  the  eva- 
cuation at  the  earliest  possible 
period ; .  and  not  the  lightest  op- 
position was  manifested  to  the 
measure  on  the  part  of  that  army. 
He  understood  from  the  French 
government  that  France  had  at 
present  a  force  of  22,000  men  in' 
Spain,  which  would  be  withdrawn 
about  tlie  month  of  April ;  and  an 
extraordinary  corps,  distinct  from 


that  force,  of  10,000  men,  which 
Spain  (if  we  rightly  gathered  the 
right  hon.  gentleman's  meaning) 
proposed  to  retain.  Now  he  did 
firmly  believe,  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  could  not  be 
himself  more  anxious  for  the  eva- 
cuation of  Spain  by  the  French 
army  than  the  French  government 
themselves  were  for  that  event. 
Individually,  he  (Mr.  Canning) 
could  honestly  and  conscientiously 
declare,  that  he  was  under  no  de- 
gree of  doubt  or  apprehension 
about  the  conclusion  of  the  negoti- 
ations relative  to  the  withdrawing 
of  the  French  troops  confirming 
this  statement. 

Lord  John  Russell  was  sorty 
that  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man's statement  was  not  more 
satisfactory.  No  less  than  three 
different  times  already  had  the 
term  for  effecting  this  evacuation 
been  altered  and  extended. 

Sir  Robert  WHson  was  of  opi- 
nion, that  so  long  as  any  French 
troops  remained  in  Spain,  the 
Spanish  government  would  never 
manifest  either  good  fkith  or  in- 
tegrity. 

Mr.  A.  Baring  rose  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  a  question  relating 
to  a  matter  which  he  conceived  to 
be  of  very  considerable  importance. 
A  treaty  between  this  country  and 
one  of  the  newly  recognized  states 
of  South  America  had  been  laid 
on  the  table,  and  he  had  reason  to 
believe,  that  if  the  state  of  the 
session  permitted  it,  other  treaties 
would  have  been  submitted  to 
their  inspection.  But  it  was  a  re- 
markable fact,  that  a  most  hon. 
person,  an  individual  of  the  most 
deserving  description,  who  had 
been  regularly  accredited  firom 
one  of  these  states,  had  not  been 
preflented  to  his  Majesty  at  the 
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recent  levee.  It  was  rumoured 
that  this  eircamstance  arose  from 
the  interference  of  certain  foreign 
powers,  who  were  anxious  that 
the  recognition  of  the  South-^ 
American  states  should  he  of  a 
mitigated  description.  Now  he 
wished  to  know  from  th^  right 
honourahle  gentleman  opposite 
(Mr.  Peel)  whether  this  omission 
was  merety  accidental,  or  whether 
it  was,  as  rumour  had  stated,  in- 
tentional. A  treaty  had  heen 
kid  on  the  tahle ;  hut  it  appeared 
that  the  minister  of  the  country 
to  which  it  related  had  not  been 
received  at  court.  He  here  beg- 
ged leave  to  state,  that  he  made 
this  application  without  the 
slightest  interference  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  related.  He 
certainly  was  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Lempriere,  but  he  had  not 
seen  him  for  some  months. 
While  he  was  on  his  legs,  he 
wished  to  ask  another  question, 
which  was  of  considerable  interest 
as  it  afiected  the  feelings  of  a 
most  deservmg  and  meritorioua 
class  of  people — ^he  meant  those 
English  officers  who  had  entered 
into  the  military  service  of  foreign 
states.  The^house  must  be  aware 
that  a  regulation,  founded  on  an 
act  of  parliament  which  passed  a 
lew  years  ago,  still  existed,  which 
jdaced  those  individuals  in  a  most 
extraordinary  situation.  Many 
of  those  officers,  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war,  finding  their 
'*  occupation  gone,"  and  being 
actuated  by  a  strong  love  for  a 
military  life,  as  well  as  by  a 
power^  feeling  in  favour  of  those 
sentiments  of  liberty  which  they 
had  imbibed  in  their  native  coun- 
try, had  embraced  an  honourable 
service  amongst  the  troops  of 
(Jioae  comitxiea  that  were  strug- 


gling for  freedcran,  and^  were  in 
consequence,  by  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  to  which  he  had  alluded, sub* 
ject  to  very  considerable  injury  and 
inconvenience.  In  making  this  ob-- 
servation,  he  did  not  mean  to  call- 
in  question  the  policy  of  the  bill 
to  which  he  had  referred,  because 
at  the  time  when  it  passed,  great 
jealousy  existed  with  respect  uy 
the  conduct  of  this  country  as  to 
the  establishment  of  those  new 
states.  Reproaches  were  cast 
upon  this  country  by  Spain  and 
France  in  consequence  of  the  part 
which  a  liberal  policy  induced  it 
to  pursue.  It  had  been  strongly 
stated,  that  the  battle  of  inde- 
pendence, which  was  at  that  period 
fighting,  and  which  had  ultimately 
proved  successful,  had  in  a  great 
measure  been  carried  on  by  this 
country.  This  certainly  was  made 
a  great  matter  of  complaint,  and 
though,  abstractedly,  he  did  not 
think  tiiat  the  law  then  enacted 
was  strictly  justifiaible,  attll,  look- 
ing to  all  the  circumstances,  and 
considering  the  time,  he  would  not 
quarrel  with  the  policy  in  which  it 
originated.  The  biU,  it  should  be 
observed,  was  not  to  enable  the 
crown  to  recal  officers  from  foreign 
service,  but  it  gave  to  every  paltry 
informer  the  right  to  call  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace  any  officer  who 
had  taken  a  commission  under  a 
foreign  state.  If  the  power  existed, 
as  he  believed  it  did,  in  the  crown, 
to  use  its  discretion  in  the  recal  or 
disqualification  of  officers,  why 
should  this  additional  power  be 
suffered  to  exist?  The  law  to 
which  he  referred  imposed  a  de- 
gradation--^imposed  a  very  severe 
Plinishmeni;  on  persons  who  might 
contravene  its  provisions ;  and  yet 
there  was  not  a  gentleman  who 
heard  him,  who  must  nqt  view  with 
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Ae  highest  respect  the  conduct  of 
those  individuals)  and  wl)o  must 
not  esteem'  them,  on  account' of 
the  i|oble  motives  by  which  they 
were  actuated.  It  was  quite  clear 
that  the  bill  had  been  introduced, 
liot  from  any  personal  motives,  but 
on  principles  of  public  policy.  The 
tftate  of  things  which  had  given 
rise  to  it  having,  however,  passed 
away ^« England  having  r<ecognized 
the  independence  of  several  of 
those  states— -it  was,  he  conceived, 
proper  that  the  law  should  be  al- 
tered. Subjects  of  this  country 
had,  in  periods  of  peace,  held 
high  commands  in  the  French 
service.  We  had  supplied  admi- 
rals to  Russia,  and  officers  of 
various  descriptions  to  Austria, 
Spain,  and  Portugal.  In  his  opi- 
nion, it  was  of  great  importance 
to  the  military  power  of  this  coun- 
try, that  English  officers  should, 
in  time  of  peace,  be  enabled  to 
keep  op  their  military  knowledge 
by  entering  into  the  service  of 
fi>r^gn  states.  He  knew  that,  at 
the  pwsent  moment,  France  was 
pursuing  this  system.  That  coun-' 
try  was  pushing  her  military  offi- 
cers into  every  possible  kind  of 
service.  They  were  employed  in 
Greece,  in  Turitey,  in  every  situa- 
tion where  their  abilities  were 
likdy  to  be  matured.  The  French 
pursued  this  eonrse,  as  he  con- 
ceived, on  the  wisest  and  best  of  all 
policy.  He  had  submitted  these 
few  observations,  merely  for  the 
consideration  of  his  Majesty's  go- 
Temment,  and  he  trusted  they 
would  remedy  the  evil  to  which 
heliad  called  their  attention.  If 
they  did  not,  he  would  in  the  next 
session  (and  he  did  not  mentio/i 
the  matter  in  the  way  of  threat) 
make  a  motion  on  the  subject. 
.  Mr.  Peel  said,  he  was  extremely 


sorry  that  tlie  honourable  gentle- 
man had  put  his  questions  during 
the  absence  of  his  right  hon.  friend 
(Mr.  Canning),  who  had  left  the 
bouse  under  the  impressicHi  that 
he  would  not  be  again  called  for. 
He  could  not  state  the  circum- 
stances which  had  prevented  Mr. 
Lempriere  from  having  been  pre* 
sented  to  his  Majesty,  but  he  could 
assure  the  honourable  gentleman 
that  the  course  hitherto  pursued 
by  his  Majesty's  government  was 
not,  and  would  not  be,  in  the 
slightest  respect,  altered  by  the 
interference  of  other  powers. 
With  respect  to  the  other  point 
to  which  the  honourable  gentleman 
had  alluded  he  thought  it  was  per- 
fectly fair  that  his  Majesty  should 
have  the  power  of  preventing  the 
enlistment  of  British  officers  in  the 
service  of  foreign  states,  and  he 
did  not  think  that  the  right  to 
punish  them,  which  was  given  by 
the  act  referred  to,  was  at  all  im- 
proper. It  was  quite  clear  that 
they  had  not  suffered  much  under 
the  law;  for,  he  believedf  expe- 
rience proved  that  not  a  single 
instance  had  occurred  where  Uie 
power  of  laying  an  information 
had  been  acted  on. 

Mr,  A*  Baring  wished  to  pot 
another  question  to  the  right  hon. 
gentleman.  Early  in  the  session 
he  had  made  a  suggestion,  whidi 
appeared  to  accord,  in  a  very  great 
measure,  with  the  general  feeling 
of  the  bouse.  It  related  to  the 
necessity  of  making  a  proper  pro- 
vision for  the  chiefs  or  head,  of  a 
very  important  department,  on 
whose  shoulders  an  immense  la- 
bour was  thrown.  He  alluded  to 
the  president  of  the  board  of  trade 
(Mr.  Hudcisson.)  He  had  not» 
he  would  here,  observe,  had  one. 
word  of  conversation  with  that 
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jright  hon.  gendeman  on  this  suh* 
ject.  The  suggestion  originated 
entirely  with  himself.  It  was 
manifestly  unjuat  to  see  that  right 
hon.  gentleman  slaving,  day  after 
day,  at  the  duties  of  an  important 
office,  without  receiving  any  re* 
compense.  It  really  struck  him 
as  a  matter  of  ahsolute  injustice. 
No  individual  should  be  allowed 
to  devote  his  labour  to  the  service 
of  the  public,  without  receiving  a 
just  remuneration. 

Mr.  Peel  said  he  certainly  had 
not  heard  this  question  formally 
discussed,  but  undoubtedly  the 
observations  of  the  hon.  gent,  ap* 
peared  to  him  to  be  exceedingly 
just.  The  remuneration  of  the 
president  of  the  board  of  trade, 
whose  duties  were  many  and  ardu- 
ous, ought  not  to  be  given  indi- 
rectly. He  thought  there  could 
be  no  objection  in  placing  that 
office,  in  performing  the  duties  of 
which  the  individual  sacrificed 
almost  the  whole  of  his  time,  on  a 
different  footing.  Instead  of  that, 
however,  the  right  hon.  gent,  was 
placed  in  another  office  (treasuret 
of  the  navy)  to  which  a  salary  was 
attached.  He  was  thus  made  re- 
sponsible for  an  expenditure,  to 
the  items  of  which  it  was  impossible 
that  he  could  attend.  They  stood 
m  this  situation,  that  a  gentleman 
performed  the  laborious  duties  of 
one  office  which  w^s  not  paid  at 
all ;  and  he  held  another,  the  du- 
ties of  which  were  imperfectly  per- 
formed. 

Sir  R.  WiUan  understood  the 
right  hon.  gent,  to  say,  that  the 
relations  of  this  country  with  re- 
spect to  the  South  American  pro- 
vinces, would  not  be  influenced  by. 
any  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the 
other  courts  of  Europe.  But  the 
right  hon.  gent,  had  not,  as  it  ap- 


peared to  him,  answered  the  prin- 
cipal question  of  his  hon.  friend 
(Mr.  Baring) — whether  the  recog- 
nized minister  of  any  of  those 
states  would  not  be  received  like 
the  minister  of  any  other  inde- 
pendent power? 

Mr.  Peel  said  the  hon.  member 
asked  whether  any  particular  cir- 
cumstances had  prevented  Mr. 
Lempriere  from  being  preseiite4 
jto  the  levee,  because  he  had  heard 
a  rumour  that  certain  representa* 
tions,  on  the  part  of  some  Euro<» 
pean  governments,  had  induced 
this  country  to  recognize  a  sort  of 
mitigated,  not  a  positive,  state  of 
independence  in  the  Sooth  Ame- 
rican provinces.  That  questiou 
he  had  distinctly  answered.  He 
had  denied  that  there  was  any  iiH 
t^ntion  on  the  part  of  England  to 
allow  any  foreign  power  to  inter- 
fere with  theu  regulations  which  she 
had  established  with  those  states.  . 

Mr.  Hume,  observed,  that  a  re« 
duction  of  taxation,  coupled  with 
the  liberal  policy  which  the  goven^ 
ment  appeared  wilhng  to  adopt, 
would  tend  greatly  to  the  hap|M- 
ness  and  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

House  ofLwde^  June  30. — The 
Earl  of  Liverpool  moved  the  se- 
cond reading  of  the  customs'  eon« 
solidation  bUl,  one  of  the  measures 
for  carrying  into  effect  the  new 
commercial  regulations.  It  was 
not  his  wish  to  trouble  their  lord- 
ships at  any  length  on  the  subject 
of  this  bill ;  but  the  measure  was 
so  important,  that  he  considered 
himself  called  upon  to  say  a  few 
words  in  explanation  of  it.  The 
main  principle  on  which  the  mea^ 
sure  was  founded-  was  the  doing 
away  with  prohibitory  duties,  and 
introducing  certain  regulations. 
There  were,  however,  some  exf . 
ceptions:  as,  for  inslanoe,  the  bill 
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did  not  interfere  with  the  com 
laws,  nor  with  cattle  now  prohi- 
bited. He  hoped,  however,  that 
tliis  part  of  the  subject  would  be 
brought,  at  another  opportunity, 
under  the  consideration  of  parlia- 
ment, as  French  cows  were  intro- 
duced under  the  nameof  Alderney 
eows,  and  this  fraud  was  accom* 
plislied  by  means  of  the  grossest 
per].ury  on  both  sides  of  the  water. 
A.  considerable  change  had  been 
made  with  respect  to  the  silk  trade, 
the  prohibition  being  removed,  and 
a  protecting  duty  of  30  per  cent, 
substituted.  In  mentioning  cotton, 
he  reminded  their  lordships  of  the 
remarkable  circumstance  that  the 
British  manufacturer  could  under- 
sell the  natives  of  India  in  their 
own  market,  though  the  price  of 
labour  was  here  2#.  6d.  a  day,  and 
in  India  only  2c?.  On  paper  the 
duty  was  also  reduced.  He'  should 
next  direct  their  lordships*  attention 
to  the  duty  on  woollens.  Hitherto 
the  import  duty  had  amounted  to  65 
per  cent.,  but  this  measure  pro- 
posed to  allow  importation  with  a 
protecting  duty  of  15  per  cent. 
It  was  necessary  to  act  on  liberal 
principles  of  commerce,  if  we  ex- 
pected other  countries  to  adopt  a 
ayatem  of  liberality  in  their  inter- 
course with  us.  Upon  this  view 
the  whole  of  these  regulations  of 
reductions  were  founded.  But  he 
■  now  came  to  one  branch  in  which 
the  reduction  was  more  consider- 
able than  any  he  had  yet  mentioned. 
He  meant  the  great  branch  of  me- 
tallic articles.  The  first  he  should 
mention  was  iron,  in  which  the 
reduction  was  from  6/.  IOj.  to 
to  XL  10i9.  per  ton.  This  import- 
ant alteration  was  likely  to  prove 
highly  advantageous  to  our  manu- 
facturers at  the  present  moment ; 
Ibrsttdh  was  the  demand  for  iron' 


at  Birmingham,  that  die-  manufius 
turers  had  for  some  time  been 
unable  to  make  all  the  articles 
ordered.  In  the  article  of  copper, 
the  reduction  was  from  2L  I4«.  to 
12.  7s.  He  came  next  to  lead,  an 
article  which  could  well  bear  a 
regulation  of  the  nature  which  had 
been  applied  to  the  others  he  bad 
entimerated ;  for  the  price  of  lead, 
which  durii^  the  last  ten  years  had 
been  not  more  than  19/.  10#.  per 
ton.,  had  within  a  few  months 
.  risen  to  SOL  per  ton.  The  reduc* 
tion  proposed  on  this  article  was 
from  ]/.  H$.  to  1/.  Without  fur- 
ther troubling  their  lordships  with 
details,  he  would  say,  that  the  re- 
duction of  the  duties  on  manufac- 
tured articles  was  from  50  to  20 
per  cent,  and  on  unmanu£u!tured 
articles  from  20  to  10  per  cent. 
It  was  probable  that  this  system 
of  regulations  would  make  other 
countries  adopt  a  similar  course  of 
policy.  To  do  so,  a  just  sense  of 
their  own  interest  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient inducement ;  but  it  was  pro- 
posed to  lay  an  additional  duty  of 
5  per  cent,  on  imports  from  aD 
countries  the  governmenu  of  which 
did  not  allow  trade  to  be  carried 
on  with  them  on  equal  terms.  He 
thought  their  •  lordships  would 
agree  with  him  in  thinking  that 
the  regulations  he  had  described 
went  as  far  as  it  was  at  present 
proper  to  go.  In  the  distressed 
situation  in  which  our  manufiic- 
turers  were  some  years  ago  j^ced, 
it  would  have  been  improper  to 
attempt  such  a  change  ^  but  the 
time  for  carrying  into  pritctice  a 
liberal  system  of  commerce  had  at 
length  arrived.  The  principle 
acted  upon,  he  agam  repealled, 
was  the  doing  away  with  prohibi- 
tions; and' he  concluded  by  moving 
the  second  reading  of  ttee  billl 
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ThMMorquU  qf  Laiudamn  con- 
.curred  with  the  noble  earl  in  every 
word  he  had  stated,  ^nd  expressed 
his  aj^obation  of  the  reguWions. 
He  regarded. the  measures  before 
their  Iprdsbipa.as  formii^  a  very 
great  and  a  very  salutary  revolts- 
tion  in  the  trade  of  the  country. 

House  of  Lordty  July  6.— The 
House  met  at  three  o'clock,  when 
tlie  commissioners  appointed  by 
his  Majesty  for  the  prorogation  <^ 
parliament  took  their  seats  in  front 
of  the  throne.  They  consisted 
of  tlie  Lord  Chancellor^  and  the 
EarU  of  Shaftesbury^  Harrowhy^ 
Westmoreland^  and  Liverpool. 

The  deputy  usher  of  the  black 
rod  was  ordered  to  summon  the 
Commons. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  Speaker 
appeared  at  tlie  bar,  accompanied 
by  fifty'  or  sixty  members. 

The  commission  having  been 
readf  the  royal  assent  was  given 
to  the  surplus  of  grants  bill,  the 
combination  laws'  amendment  bill, 
the  Scotch  partnerships  bill,  the 
church  rates  in  Ireland  bill,  the 
apothecaries  bill,  the  Selsea  forest 
enclosure  bill,  the  western  ship 
canal  bill,  the  Sidmouth  harbour 
bill,  the  Bristol  town  dues  bill, 
and  the  marine  insurance  company 
bill. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  then  read 
the  following  speech : — 

My  Lords  aiid  Gentlemen^ 

*'The  business  of  the  session 
being  now  brought  to  a  conclusion, 
we  are  commanded  by  his  Majesty 
to  express  the  gp-eat  satis&ction 
which  he  feels  in  releasing  you 
from  your  laborious  attendance  in 
parliament. 

**  His  Majesty  returns  vou  his 
warmest  acknowledgments  for  the 
zeal  and  assiduity  with  which  you 
have  prosecuted  the  inquiries  into 


the  atale  of  Ireland,  which  he  re- 
commended to  you  at  the^  opening 
of  the  session. 

**  It  is  a  particular  gratiffeation 
to  his  Mi^eaty,  tjbat  the  traiiquillity 
sind  improved  condition  of  that 
part  of  the  Umted  Kingdom  have 
rendered  tlie  extraordinary  powers 
with  which  you  had  invested  his 
Majesty  no. longer  necessary  for 
the  public  safety. 
.  *^  His  Majesty  is  happy  to  be 
able  to  announce  to  you,  that  he 
receives  from  all  foreign  powers 
the  strongest  assurances  of  their 
friendly  disposition  towards  this 
country,  and  of  their  desire  to 
Aiaintain  the  general  peace. 

"  While  his  Majesty  regrets  the 
continuance  of  the  w^r  in  the 
East  Indies  with  the  Burmese 
government,  he  trusts  that  the 
gallant  exertions  of  the  British 
and  native  forces  employed  in 
operations  in  the  enemy's  territory 
may  lead  to  a  speedy  and  satis* 
factory  termination  of  the  contest. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the   House   of 
Commons, 

"  We  have  it  in  command  from 
his  Majesty  to  thank  you  for  the 
supplies  which  you  have  granted  to 
him  for  the  service  of  the  present 
year,  and  at  the  same  time  to  ex- 
press the  satisfaction  which  he 
derives  fr^m  the  reduction  you 
have  found  it  practicable  to  make 
in  the  burdens  of  his  people. 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

**  His  Majesty  has  commanded 
us  to  assure  you,  that  he  is  highly 
sensible  of  the  advantages  which 
must  result  from  the  measures 
you  have  adopted  in  the  course  of 
this  session,  for  extending  the 
commerce  of  his  subjects  by  the 
removal  of  unnecessary  and  incon- 
venient restrictions,  and  from  the 
beneficial  relaxations  which  you 
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have  deemed  it  expedient  to  intro- 
duce into  the  colonial  system  of 
this  country. 

**  These  measures,  his  Majesty 
is  persuaded,  will  evince  to  his 
Bubjecis  in  those  distant  posses- 
sions, the  solicitude  with  which 
parliament  watches  over  their  wel- 
fare :  they  tend  to  cement  and 
consolidate  the  interests  of  the 
colonies  with  those  of  the  mother 
country,  and  his  Majesty  confi- 
dently trusts  that  they  will  contri- 
bute to  promote  that  general  and 
increasing  prosperity,  on  which  his 
Majesty  had  the  happiness  of  con- 
gratulating yon  on  the  opening  of 
the  present  session,  and  which,  by 
the  blessing  of  Providence,  con- 
tinues to  pervade  every  part  of  his 
kingdom." 

The  Lord  Chancellor  then  sig- 
nified his  Majesty's  royal  will  and 
pleasure,  that  the  present  parKa- 
ment  be  prorogued  to  Thursday, 
the  25th  day  of  August  next,  to 
be  then  and  diere  holden ;  to  which 
day  it  was  prorogued  accordingly. 


H&uie  of  ConmoHt,  Juh  6. — 
At  three  o'clock  the  Speaker  en- 
tered the  house,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  afterwards,  having  taken 
the  chair,  the  deputy  usher  of  die 
black  rod  was  admitted :  he  ac- 
quainted the  house  that  the  lords, 
authoriaeed  by  royal  commission  to 
give  his  Majesty's  assent  to  several 
bills,  and  also  to  prorogue,  in  his 
Majesty's  name,  the  present  par- 
liament, summoned  the  attendance 
of  that  house  in  the  house  of  peers, 
to  hear  such  royal  assent  read, 
and  to  witness  the  prorogation  of 
parliament,  in  the  usual  form. 

The  Speaker,  accompanied  by 
the  very  few  members  who  were 
present,  then  quitted  the  house; 
and  after  an  absence  of  a  short 
time,  returned,  with  a  copy  of  his 
Majesty's  speech  in  his  hand, 
which  he  read  to  the  honourable 
gentlemen  around  the  table. 

The  members  then  separated, 
and  the  Speaker  quitted  the  house. 

Parliament  was  afterwards  Air- 
ther  prorogued  as  usual. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


State  of  the  CamUrtf^  external  and  tntemal.^^AgrieuUure^  ManufaC' 
iurest  Commerce^  ^c.^Ireland. — Cohnies. 


^HE  space  occupied  by  die  re- 
port of  a  parliamentary  ses- 
eion  of  uncoranion  interest,  has 
left  us  a  very  little  room  for  this 
chiq>ter ;  but  parliament  is  the  great 
mirror  in  which  the  state  of  the 
nation  is  refleettd. 

In  this  coDunercial  country,  the 
year  1825  will  long  be  remem- 
^red  for  high  commercial  pros- 
perity at  its  commencement,  and 
panic  and  stagnation  at  its  close ; 
joint  s^ock  companies,  oTer-trad- 
ing,  and  the  system  of  country 
banks,  united  to  cause  an  unlooked 
for  explosion.  Much  waa  *  done 
in  rdicf.  The  Bank  of  England 
gave  rational  and  efficient  assist- 
ance wherever  it  was  practicable. 
Gold  was  sent  off  to  the  country 
m  every  direction.  Ministers 
came  forward  to  lend  aid  to  the 
public;  and  die  precious  metal 
being  under  the  mint  price,  enaUed 
every  press  to  be  set  at  work. 
Gold  was  coined  at  the  rl^te  of 
100,000  sovereigns  a  day.  The 
evfl  began  from  no  cause  but 
panic,  occasioned  by  the  depres- 
sion of  the  funds,  from  the  sums 
sold  out  to  meet  the  demands  of 
joint-stock  companies,  joined  to 
the  want  of  confidence  from  the 
displav  of  the  numerous  bubbles 
in  which  losses  were  encountered. 
Thus  the  mischief  b^an  in  Lon- 
don, where  it  seemed  rapidly  tb 
subside,  on  the  temporary  nature 

1825. 


of  the  oausf  and  the  display  of  die 
resources  possessed^  and  the  means 
of  support  offered,  being  made 
known.  In  the  country  the  case 
was  very  different:  the  distress 
of  the  industrious  and  poor  enor- 
mous, and  the  evil  incalculable. 
We  may  hope,  however,  that  it 
will  eventually  be  the  means  of 
putting  commerce  upon  a  surer 
and  less  speculative  footing.  The 
revenue  has  sufiered  in  some  «b^ 
gree  from  diis  stagnation. 

The  deficiency  in  the  year  on 
the  gross  amount  is  M6,M0i. 
Much  of  this  distress  has  besii 
ascribed  to  the. new  principles  of 
firee  trade ;  and  some,  as  the  glo- 
vers and  silk  weavers,  have  peti- 
tioned against  it.  But  die  -fiiet  is» 
that  on  &  stren^of  the  expected 
increase  of  the  silk  trade,  in  conae- 

Suence  of  die  duties  being  with- 
rawn  fironi  the  raw  materi^  indi- 
viduals embarked  a  large  capital, 
instandy,  and  made  preparations 
for  manufiictunng  quantities  of 
silk  goods.  For  these  there  is 
an  ini^equate  demand— not  firom 
foreign  silks  taking  the  place  of 
British  manufiictures,  but  because 
too  much  has  been  manufactured, 
and,  instead  of  proceedinff  gra- 
dually with  their  trade,  (having 
command  of  money)  and  waiting 
for  an  increase  of  demand,  our 
manufiicturecs  built  factories,  and 
set  thousands  of  fresh  hands  at 
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work  to  make  a  saperabundant 
stock  of  all  sorts  of  silk  articles,  for 
which  a  ready  sale  cannot  reason- 
ably be  expected. 

Patience  will  soon  dear  up  all. 
That  the  country  is  prospering, 
may  be  evinced  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  in  the  past  year,  the 
exports  exceeded  the  imports  by  • 
twenty-one  millions. 

Could  all  duties  be  dispensed 
with,  the  nation  might  rejoice  in 
their  extinction. — How  much  mi- 
sery and  yice  is  occasioned  by  the 
temptations  to  smuggling  1 . 

From  the  regular  returns,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  expense  of  the 
establishments  for  the  prevention  of 
amaggling,costol  ,5Sd,708l.4«.  1 0<l. 
and  the  produce  of  all  the  seizures 
StSStMll*  Ss.  did.  So  that  the 
seizures  are  but  little  more  than 
one-eighth  of  the  ex|iensea  in- 
curred in  making  them. 

Among  other  benefits  of  this 
your,  we  must  not  forget  the  assi- 
milation of  English  and  Irish  cur- 
rency, and  the  annihilation  of  the 
cdonial  system. 

In  the  colonies  and  dependen- 
^dei^  we  find  our  empire  in  India, 
after  combating  so  long  the  bar- 
barous Burmese,  has  received  the 
-accession  of  five  provinces,  and 
oonqueied  peace :  Owing  to  the  li- 


beral government  of  the  Harquii 
of  Hastings,  Indian  finance  was 
never  in  so  flourishing  a  state.  In 
1823,  the  revenue  amounted  to 
22,213,6282.  whereas  five  years 
before  it  was  only  18,875,000/. 

The  legislations  of  the  different 
West  India  colonies  will  not  agree 
to  any  one  of  the  recommenda- 
tions sent  last  year  by  ministers: 
to  relinquish  the  use  of  the  whip 
as  a  stimulus  to  labour,  no  longer 
to  ^og  females,  and  to  abolish 
Sunday  markets  and. Sunday  la- 
bour, that  their  slaves  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  religious  inatnic- 
tion,  &c  &c. 

Further,  the  assembly  of  Jsp 
maica  have  petitioned  his  Majesty 
to  prevent  the  dkcussicm  In  par- 
liament of  any  slave  question,  giv- 
ing the  pretendiMl  reason,  tfast 
their  human  property  is  in  danger 
of  being  lost,  and  asking  indm- 
nily. 

The  profound  and  highly-gifted 
governor  has  arrived  from  the 
Gape  of  Good  Hope,  and.  it  is  not 
supposed  the  colony  will  sufier 
mtidi  by  his  absence. 

Van  I^man*s  Land  is  rapidly 
advancing.  A  quantity  of  the  coun- 
try wool  hasbeenaent  to  Yorkskire» 
where  it  receives  a  high  character, 
and  has  been  Tetttrned  in  dodk 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

State  qf  France^  Spain,  Portugal,  Germany^  the  North,-- Russiay 
Greece,  Turkey,  America,  ^c« 


J^  YEAR  of  profound  traoquillity 
might  afibrd  opportunity  for 
tbe  advancement  of  society.  Koi 
80,  however,  if  ultra-royalism  and 
ultra-priestism  can  prevent  it«  In 
France,  this  year  has  witnessed  the 
passing  of  the  horrible  law  of 
sacrilege.  The  ComtUutionel  and 
Courier  Franfais  newspapers  have 
been  prosecuted  at  the  instance  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  they  have  lost  no 
opjportunity  of  prockiiming  their 
pruciples. 

General  La  Fayette  landed  from 
an  American  frigate  at  Havre, 
where  he  was  well  received  by  the 
inhabitants,  but  no  tumult  took 
place.  On  arriving  at  Rouen,  he 
dined  with  M.  Cabanon,  one  of  his 
old  colleagues  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  More  than  2000  per- 
sons assembled  in  front  of  the 
house  in  the  evening,  shouting 
"  Vive  La  Fayette !"  The  police 
thought  fit  to  call  out  the  gendar- 
merie to  clear  the  street,  who 
charged  the  unoffending  people 
with  drawn  sabres,  and  many  were 
injured.  They  also  prohibited 
the  supplying  his  carriage  with 
post-horses  to  leave  the  city.  La 
Favette,  however,  contrived  to 
qmt  the  place,  escorted  by  a  num- 
ber of  his  friends*  Nothing  can 
set  in  a  clearer  point  of  view  the 
degradation  of  the  French  peoplei 
and  the  odious  character  of  the 
Jesuit-ridden  noblesse,  who  fill  the 
plac^  of  aiithori^  under  the  Bour- 


bons, than  the  meanness  of  such 
conduct. 

The  principal  laws  passed  in  the. 
Chambers,  were  the  indemnity  to 
emigrants  and  the  reduction  of  the 
rentes,  ia  which  last  M^  Villele 
partially  succeeded,  dO,688,268  fr« 
haying  been  converted.  The  inde- 
pendance  of  Hayti  has  been  re*- 
cognised  for  a  compensation  of 
Id0,oa0|000  of  francs  to  the  an- 
cient proprietors,  and  only  half  the» 
duty  to  be  levied  upon  French 
goods  which  is  taken  from  other 
nations. 

The  coronation  of  the  king,  wilk 
the  most  frivolous  ceremooiefl* 
took  place  at  Rheims  on  the  ft9th 
of  May.  The  mummeries  prac« 
tised  on  this  oc(iasion,  particularly 
in  the  priestly  part  of  the  show^ 
were  unworthy  a  Chinese  gala,  and 
totally  at  variance  with  die  ^ood 
sense  of  the  nation  over  which  th« 
monarch  is  placed.  The  French 
people,  light  and  frivolous  as  they 
are,  seemed  to  take  little  partieii 
pation  in -the  festivities  and  gro* 
veiling  superstition  dim}la^ed  on 
this  ocfcasion.  The  silence  aaol 
apathy  of  the  balk  of  the  people  ia 
said  not  to  have  been  unnoticed  by 
the  king,  and  the  just  detestation 
in  whi(£  the  agents  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  the  attempts  to  ej^tend  the 
power  of  the  clergy,  are  held,  and 
the  known  support  they  receive 
from  Charles  X.  have  rendered 
him  suspected  and  disliked.  Great 
R  R  2  extortions 
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extortions  have  been  daily  made 
by  the  priests.  Remonstrances  to 
the  king  and  ministets  have  been 
made»  not  only  without  effect,  but 
the  complainants  have  been  repri- 
manded for  their  conduct. 

Spain  exhibits,  under  its  wretch- 
ed state  of  legitimate  misgovem- 
ment,  alternate  apathy,  rebellion, 
anarchy,  cruelty,  and  in  every  vari- 
ation, varied  misery. 

Bessieres,  an  tdtrOf  having  de- 
camped from  Madrid,  intending  to 
head  a  party  against  the  too  mo- 
derate councils  of  Ferdinand !  was 
pursued,  taken,  and  shot;  while 
the  Empecinado,  Don  Juan  Martin, 
perished  by  the  hands  of  the  exe- 
cutioner as  bravely  as  he  lived,  after 
a  long  and  cruel  imprisonment. 
The  noted  Trappist  has  been  put 
oat  of  the  way,  or  died  rather  sud- 
denly. The  Empecinado  ex- 
claimed, **  What !  is  this  the  way  I 
am  rewarded  by  a  king  for  all  my 
services!  I,  who  wST^the  very 
.  first  to  raise  the  standard  in  his 
favour,  and  conduced  more  than 
any  other  to  the  destruction  of  the 
French,  and  the  placing  the  crown 
on  his  head !"  He  made  strong 
effi>rt8  to  escape,  released  his  hands 
from  their  fetters,  grasped  a  sword 
of  one  of  the  officers,  and,  if  his 
legs  had  lieen  free,  perhaps  might 
have  succeeded.  It  required  seve- 
ral to  aeeure  him  and  to  finish  the 
bmness.  He  died  execrating  the 
king,  the  priests,  and  all  around 
kin.  Orders  were  sent  to  Grra- 
nada  to  put  the  laws  in  execution 
wtUi  regard  to  the  Freemasons, 
ivfao  were  apprehended  holding  a 
lodge.  Paul  Iglesiaa,  a  most  ex- 
cdlent  and  virtuous  dtizen,  pe- 
rished on  the  scafibld  at  Madrid : 
iriien  the  people  saw  on  a  hurdle 
a  man  whdm  they  had  known  as 
one  of  the  roost  flourishing  eiti^ns 


of  the  capital,  a  general  sentunent 
of  pity  was  manifested.  But 
Iglesias  mounted  the  scaffold,  and 
having  already  the  cord  round  his 
neck,  asked  to  speak:— "  Spani- 
ards, my  brothers,"  said  he,  **  I 
have  been  devoted  to  liberty;  I 
die  like  a  Christian;  I  have  re- 
ceived the  aids  of  reli^on ;  pray 
for  me.  I  die  for  my  country, — 
for  you  all ;  leani  from  me  to  die 
with  courage."  Here  the  exe- 
cutioner threw  himself  off  with 
him,  and  Iglesias,  already  sus- 
pended, cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
"  Liberty  or  Death." 

Surely,  fearftd  retribution  will 
one  day  be  awarded  for  this,  and 
much  beside  which  the  world 
knows  not ! 

The  pope  has  been. excommuni- 
cating, imprisoning,  and  putting 
to  deatli,  certain  of  his  obnoxious 
subjects,  under  the  vague  charge  of 
being  carbonari,  just  as  his  pious 
son  of  Spain  has  been  butchering 
freemasons.  To  their  credit,  the 
unhappy  men  met  death  bravely, 
and  were  insensible  to  the  threats 
and  entreaties  of  the  monks,  who 
disturbed  their  last  moments  in 
this  world. 

A  treaty  has  been  concluded, 
under  the  mediation  of  England, 
between  Portugal  and  Brazil,  in 
which  the  latter  is  deckred  inde- 
pendent. The  emperor  is  to  re- 
tain the  independent  sovereignty 
of  the  Braails  during  his  father's 
life,  and  to  continue  to  reside  at 
Rio  Janeiro,  even  though  the 
kingdom  of  Portugal  should  de- 
scend to  him  by  right  of  succes- 
sion, which  is  to  be  preserved. 
Two  millions  sterling,  given  by  the 
Brazilian  government,  are  not  the 
purchase-money  for  its  independ- 
ence, but  an  indemnity  pnd  to 
King  John  VI.  for  the  produce  of 
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the  RiineB  and  other  property  be- 
longing to  him. 

A  **TreatyofCoiomerceandNa- 
▼igntion/' was  entered  into  between 
Gr«at  Britain  and  the  Hanaeatic 
towns.  This  treaty  is  one  of  pure 
leeiproeity,  by  which  the  vesseb 
of  Great  Britain  are  admitted  to 
the  ports  of  the  Hanaeatic  towns 
on  die  same  conditions  as  their 
own  Tesselsy  which  possess  a  simi- 
lar privilege  in  British  ports. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  and 
the  Diet  of  Hungary  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  on  the  best 
terms;  the  latter  addressed  a 
warm  remonstrance  to  him,  the 
emperor  has  moderated  his  tone, 
assuring  them  that  he  intended  no 
attack  on  their  constitution,  that 
he  will  certainly  convoke  a  diet 
every  three  years,  and  that,  even 
if  they  wish  a  meeting  before  the 
expiring  of  the  first  triennial  term, 
he  will  comply  with  their  petition 
to  that  effect. 

The  Hon.  Leycester  Stanhope, 
■o  distinguished  for  his  exertions 
in  the  cause  of  Greece,  having 
visited  Milan,  was  ordered  to  quit 
that  city  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Like  Lord  Holland  and  Lady  Mor- 
^m,  he  has  been  turned  off  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Austrian  satrap,  but 
with  the  difierence,  that  no  reason 
for  the  proceeding  has  been  given. 

In  Russia,  the  most  important 
event  is  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
at  Taganr<^,  on  the  Ist  December, 
— some  say  of  fever,  others  of 
erysipelas.  The  Emperors  of 
Russia  are  remarkable  for  dying 
suddenly :  but  when  the  mildness 
of  his  rule  is  considered,  it  seems 
full  as  likely  that  he  died  a  natural 
as  a  violent  death.  Time  alone 
can  settle  the  question.  The  Em- 
peror was  bom  in  1777,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father  P^ul  in  1801. 


His  brother  Constantine  is  the 
legitimate  successor ;  but  Alexan- 
der willed  that  the  crown  should 
not  be  placed  upon  the  head  of 
Constantine,  but  of  Nicholas,  the 
second  in  right ;  and  he  had  pre- 
vailed upon  Constantine  to  sign 
an  instrument  of  renunciation,  in 
furtherance  of  his  views.  On  the 
death  of  Alexander  being  known, 
a  part  of  the  troops  ai^  people 
proceeded  to  take  the  oaths  to 
Constantine,  the  legal  successor. 
Among  those  who  were  die  fore- 
most to  do  this,  were  the  soldiers 
of  the  regiment  of  which  diis 
prince  was  colonel.  In  the  mean 
time  the  archduke  Nichdas  waa 
not  idle.  He  produeed  the  doea* 
ment  signed  by  Constantine,  re* 
nouncing  the  throne,  and  <*1*tw>iwg 
the  crown  as  the  next  in  suooes- 
sion.  The  regiment  of  Constan- 
tine refused  to  take  the  oath  to 
Nicholas,  having  just  taken  it  to 
Constantine,  and  perhaps  suspect^ 
ing  foul  play  to  their  colonel.  The 
number  of  soldiers  who  acted  thus 
were  between  two  and  three  thou- 
sand. The  new  Emperor  Niches 
las  parleyed  with  the  refractory 
troops  in  vain,  on  which  they  were 
attacked  by  artiUery  and  infimtrj^ 
who  had  taken  the  oaths  to  Ni- 
cholas, and  dispersed  after  two 
hundred  had  been  killed. 

Greece  has  lost  ground  in  the 
past  year,  and  now  Missolonghi 
has  fallen:  but  the  powers  of 
Europe  appear  about  to  interfere 
in  her  favour. 

The  election  to  tlie  presidency 
of  the  United  States  was  decided 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Adams.  The 
numbers  at  the  close  of  the  pro- 
ceedings stood  as  follows: — For 
Mr.  Adams,  18 ;  General  Jack- 
son, 7 ;  Mr.  Crawford,  4. 
.  Accounts  make  mention  of  the 
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project  for  making '  a  sloop  canal 
around  the  falls  of  Niagara:  a 
measure  of  great  uulity. 

In  South  America,  Bolivar  ob- 
tained a  great  victory  over  the 
Spaniards  at  Guamanguilla,  and 
achieved  the  complete  destruction 
of  the  Spanisfa  force  in  Peru. 

In  Upper  Peru,  Olaneta  had  been 
totally  defeated  by  General  Sucre. 

The  speech  of  the  Fresident  to 
the  Mexican  Congress  furnishes 
a  most  satisfactory  statement  with 
respect  to  the  state  of  the  conn- 
try,  in  a  financial  point  of  view. 
Warlike  magazines  have  been 
£nrmed~fimda  provided  for  the 
purchase  of  ships  of  war— and 
the  current  expenses  of  the  State 
wovided  for ;  paper  money  no 
longer  exists,  and  a  part  of  the 
national  debt  has  already  been 
paid  off. 

A  most  important  document 
has  been  published  by  that  Con- 
gress, respecting  the  interference 
of  the  head  of  the  church  in  the 
civfl  affiiirs  of  foreign  states—and 
it  is  the  more  important,  as  the 
Mexicans  are  such  bigoted  Ca* 
tholios,  that  they  do  not  permit 
the  exercise  of  any  other  religion 
within  their  territory;  This  paper 
is  moderate  in  its  language,  but 
thrm  in  purpose,  and  traces  with 
a  vigorous  hand  the  limits  between 
dvif  authority  and  ecclesiastical 
usurpation.  It  strips  his  Holiness 
of  that  dangerous  prerogative  by 
which  his  predecessors  pretended 
to  free  subjects  from  their  alle- 
gianee,  and  by  which  he  himself 
now  ofiers  to  patch  up  a  claim  of 
allegiance  for  Ferdinand.  In  the 
declaration  of  the  Mexican  con- 
gress, the  Fope  is  so  far  from 
being  considered  as  the  Deus  m 
terrist  that  any  attention  to  his 
commands    in    civil  or  political 


matters  is  declared  rebeDioo 
against  the  state,  for  which  bo 
aUiance  to  the  iWa  can  obtain 
pardon.  Nay,  in  this  documoat, 
his  Holiness  is  defeated  widi  his 
own  theological  weapons ;  for  if 
the  court  of  Rome  adopt  the 
maxim  of  some  ultra-Cathdics— 
Papa  et  Christus  facUmt  vmm 
ConsUiorium  —  (the  P<^  and 
Christ  form  one  Consistory) — the 
Mexican  government  repUes*  that 
the  latter  member  of  the  Coosis- 
tory  never  claimed  temporal  obe- 
dience, and  never  interred  with 
secular  authority.  They  consider 
his  reply  to  the  Pharisees,  who 
provoked  him  to  give  his  opinion 
respecting  the  Roman  dominion 
exercised  ovw  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple— '<  Give  to  Csesar  those  that 
be  Csesar's,  and  to  God  those  that 
be  GodV — as  fdl  of  prudence 
and  wisdom,  admirable  in  all  re- 
spects, and  which  in  a  few  words 
comprehends  all  the  plan  of  the 
Gospel  respecting  civil  govern- 
ments. The  declaration  concludes 
by  stating,  that  "  Congress  is  not 
afraid  that  the  public  tranquillity 
can  be  disturbed  on  pretexts  of 
religion:  but  if,  unfortunately,  any 
wayward  incendiary  should  en- 
deavour to  excite  disturbances, 
whatever  be  his  class,  dignity,  or 
condition,,  or  under  whatever  dia- 
guise  he  appears,  even  though  it 
should  be  that  of  supporting  re- 
ligion, the  state  has  at  its  head 
a  vigorous  and  energetic  govern* 
ment,  which  can  wSke  itself  re- 
spected, and  bring  down  the 
sword  of  justice  on  the  guilty, 
severing  from  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  even  of  mankind, 
the  rash  man  who  would  dare  to 
cause  the  ruin  of  his  brethren." 

Captain  Marti^ex  sent  out  by 
the  Spanish  government  with  the 
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Aria,  68  guns,  liaa  given  the  ship 
op  tO'^e  Mexicans. 

In  the  Bogota  jounials  is  a 
gratifying  letter  writtenbyBoliTar, 
on  learning  that  "  Great  6ritain~ 
the  Mistress  of  Nations,"  bad 
reeognised  the  independence  of 
the  Colombian  Republic  The 
Liberator  eyidently  cared  more 
finr  the  sole  recognition  of  Eng- 
land, than  for  that  of  all  the  king- 
doms and  empires  of  which  the 
rest  of  EmK^  is  composed.  The 
**  Mistress  of  Nations''  having 
spoken,  he  considers  the  enter- 
prise of  giving  liberQr  to  the  New 


World  as  terminated.  This  great 
man.  had  written  a  second  letter 
toJosepbLancaster,  enclosing  bills 
of  exoiange  for  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  to  enable  him  to  prose- 
cute his  system  of  instruction  in 
Colombia. 

In  Africa,  a  treaty  has  be<m 
signed  with  several  of  the  pet^ 
kinffs  for  the  abolition^of  the  sbive 
trade,  and  as  every  benevolent 
heart  would  desire,  it  may  iSurly 
hope,  that  Africa  will  advance  in 
scune  proportion  of  civilisation 
and  happiness  with  the  rest  of  the 
worid. 
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INCOME  AMD  EXPENDITURE. 

INCOKB. 


Produce, 
1824. 

Estimate, 
1825. 

Estimate, 
1826. 

EsUmate, 
1827. 

Customs    .     .     "N 
Excise  •    •     •     / 
Stamps      .     •     I 
Taxes       .     .     [ 
Post-office     .     \ 
Miscellaneous     J 

£. 

•  •    • 

59,862,408 

•  •     • 

•  •         9 

•  •         . 

•  .         • 

57,924,659 

U487,744 
448,528 
864,676 

1,254.676 

£. 

11,850,000 

26,400,000 

7,100,000 

4,875,000 

1,500,000 

750,000 

£. 

11,400,000 

26,400,000 

7,100,000 

4,875,000 

i,5oa,ooo 

600,000 

£. 

♦11,780,000 

26,400,000 

7,100,000 

4,875,000 

1,500,000 

600,000 

Trustees  of  half-pay 

51,975,000 
4,470,870 

51,875,000 
4,820,000 

52,205,000 
4,155,000 

Expenditure  •  • 

Surplus,  1824    . 

1825  . 

1826  . 

1827  . 

56,445,870 
56,001,842 

56,195,000 
55,880,824 

56,860,000 
55,105,824 

Total  surplus   . 

4,000,624 

BXPEKDtnntE. 


Actual, 
1824. 

Ertfanate, 
1825. 

Estimate, 
1826. 

Bstfanate, 
1827. 

Interest  of  Debt 
Do.  Excfaeq.  bills 
Civil  list,  &c.    . 
Half-pay  annuity 
Sinking  fiiad 

£. 

67,924,659 

£. 

27,288,670 

40,000 

2,050,000 

2,800,000 

5,486,654 

£. 

487,088,670 

50,000 

2,050,000 

2,800,000 

5,686,654 

£. 

26,988,670 

50,000 

2,050,000 

2,800,000 

5,786,654 

Supply. 
Interest  Exch'.  bills 
Army  •  ••     .     • 
Navy   i    •    •     • 
Ordnance      .     • 
Miscellaneous    . 

87,610,824 

820,000 

t7,911,757 

5,988,120 

1,876,641 

12,800,000 

87,620,824 

800,000 
7,750,000 
5,900,000 
1,860,000 
1,900,000 

87,620,824 

800,000 
7,720,000 
5,875,000 
1,840,000 
1,750,000 

56,001,842 

55,880,824 

55,105,824 

•  DiBoontinuaDce  of  sugar  bounty,  and  pragccsrive  diminution  of  other  bounliei. 
t  Indudiiv  the  training  and  clothing  of  the  mi^tia  of  Qieai  Britain. 
X  Inlciiding  a  sum  to  be  paid  to  America  under  treaty. 
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DUTIES  PROPOSED  TO  BE  REPEALED,  AND  ESTIMATED 
ANNUAL  LOSS, 

Hemp— Reduce  to  id.  per  lb.  (half) £100,000 

Coffee— Half  the  duty  of  Is.  per  lb 160,000 

Wine — French,  from  11*.  5id..per  gallon  to  6*.  7  ^^^ 

Portuguese,  from  7s.  7d.  to  4s.     .     .      j      "     •     •  ««0»0«0 
British  Spirits — From  10*.  6d.  per  gal.  to  5s.  from  malt  1 

■                                                                    6#.  from  grain  >  750,000 

Rum — From  10«.  6d.  per  gallon  to  8* ) 

*Cider— From  S0«.  per  hogshead  to  15i. 15,000 

t  Assessed  Taxes 270,000 

Iron  and  other  prohibitory  duties Nil 

£1,515,000 


•  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  course  of  his  speech  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  was  induced  to  lower  this  duty  to  10*.  per  hogshead. 

t  Four-wheel  carriages  drawn  by  ponies              •        •        •  £857 

Occasional  waiters,  &c.             1^949 

Coachmakers'  licences      • 354 

Carriages  sold  by  auction,  or  on  commission       •         •        •  3»891 

Mules  carrying  ore,  &c. 137 

Persona  quitting  houses  after  the  commencement  of  the  year  5,000 

Houses  left  in  the  care  of  a  person 4,000 

One  additional  window  allowed  where  there  is  a  cheese-room  >  .  ^^ 

or  dairy S  ^'^^^ 

Farm-houses  occupied  by  labourers 1,000 

Husbandry  servant,  occasionally  employed  as  groom,          *  2,000 

Farmers  letting  husbandry  horses  to  hire                    •        •  4,000 

Taxed  carts 18,913 

Houses  and  windows.— Whole  of  the  duty  on  windows,  onl 
houses  not  having  more  than  seven.  Inhabited  house-duty  >  235,000 
on  houses  under  102.  rent j 

£276,995 
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EXPORTS. 

An  Account  of  the  Value,  m  calculated  at  the  official  rateS)  of  all  Brhi»h 

and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures,  exported  from  Great  Britain  in 

each  of  the  three  years  ended  the  10th  of  October,  1 8S4  ;  distinguish- 

ing  the  leading  Branches  of  the  Manufactures,  &c.  exported. 


Branches  of  ManuftctnTCi. 


Brass  and  Cotton  Manufactures  . 
Cotton  Manu&ctures  •  •  •  • 
■  Twist  and  Yam      •     .     . 

Glass  &  Earthenware  of  all  sorts  • 
Hardwares  and  Cutlery      .     .     • 
Iron  &  Steel,  wrought  &  unwrought . 
Linen  Manufactures      •     .     •     • 

Silk  Manufactures 

Sugar,  British  refined    •     •     •     . 

Woollen  Goods 

All  odier  Articles 


Yean  ended  October  10, 
182S.  1828.       r       18S4. 


£. 

6^(2,966 
23,938,1260 
2,418,813 

271,422 

592,785 
1,412,218 
2,504,009 

212,855 
l,2d2,769 
6,593,177 
5,948,115 


Total  . 145,787,389  46,261,51150,758,808 


684,284 
24,618,588 
2,636,632 

275,994 

588,700 
1,400,616 
2,667,916 

183,752 
1,285,024 
5,977,424 
5,942,581 


582,577 

26,880,937 

3,138,347 

284,368 

680,986 
1,490,314 
3,174,834 

189,813 
1,121,940 
6,880,200 
6,334,492 


An  Account  of  the  Value,  as  calculated  at  the. ofBcial  rates,  of  all  Foreign 
and  Colonial  Merchandise  exported  from  Great  Britain  in  each  of  the 
three  years  ended  tlie  10th  of  October,  1824;  distinguishing  the 
principal  Articles  exported. 


Principal  Arddei. 


Barilla,  Alkali, /md  Ashes  •     •     . 
Coffee  and  Cocoa     •     •     •     .     • 

Copper,  unwrought 

Com,  Grain,  M^,  and  Flour.     • 
Dyewoods,  tiz.  Fustic  and  Logwood 
Hides,  raw  and  tanned  •     •     •     • 

Indigo 

Piece  Goods  of  India     •     •     •     • 

Spelter 

Spices,  including  Pepper    •     ..    . 
Spirits 


Sugar,  raw      •     • 
Tobacco     •    •     • 
Wines   .... 
Wool,  Cotton 
All  other  Articles 


Years  ended  October  10, 
1822.  1823.  1824. 


81,219 

2,^10,422 

86,752 

251,477 

50,494 
498,716 

1,111,596 

87,374 

447,696 

836,351 

1,020,003 
238,015 
174,470 

1,361,782 

2,127,726 


Total 10,962,359  9,791,830110,978,244 


57,5SZ 

1,901,425 

103,896 

293,490 

151,086 

89,809 

564,101 

1,036,604 

200,234 

577,981 

751,885 

962,824 

261,469 

172,682 

897,819 

l,768,99lS 


£. 
85,857 

2,413,384 
211,261 
141,403 
80,538 
144,336 
533,847 

1,033,733 
399,150 
561,725 
875,585 

1,042,816 
233,191 
230,571 
784,881 

2,206,026 


WILLIAM  IRVING, 
Inspector  General  of  Imports  and  Exports, 


Inspector-General*!  Office,  Custom-hoiue, 
London,  Feb.  14,  182& 
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An  Account  of  the  Amount  of  Stamps  for  Newspapers  in  the  years 
1814,  1815,  1816,  1817,  1818,  1819,  1820,  1821,  1822»  1823, 
and  1824,  distinguishing  the  different  years. 


Yean 

Great  Britain. 

Ireland. 

Total. 

1A14 

383,658  7 
883,695  16 
367,505  18 
363,284  9 
367,738  16 
384,140  16 
440,228  2 
414,369  15 
398,873  7 
411,171  I 
426,231  16 

d. 

7 

H 

0 

4 
4 

4 
4 

4 
8 

I 

• 

d. 

2 

4 
11 

5 
lOJ 

6« 

0 

2 

£.        ».   d. 
383,658  7  7 
383,695  16  3( 
$67,505   18  0 
382,364  9  6 
.  388,155  16  8 
405,547  1^  3 
463,106  4  9 
436,916  4  2i 
422,630  17  22 
436,859  9  8 
453,116  8  6 

1815  .  . 

1816  .  . 

1817  .  . 

1818  .  . 

1819  .  . 

1820  .  . 

1821  .  . 

1822  •  . 

1823  •  . 

1824  .  . 

• 

• 
19,080  0 
20,417  0 
21,406  18 
22,878  2 
22,546  8 
23,757  9 
25,688  8 
25,884  12 

4,340,898  7 

«i' 

181,659  0 

& 

4,522,557  7  7| 

Treasury  ChamberSf 
May  31,  1825. 


J.  C.  HERRIES. 


*  In  these  years  there  was  no  separate  account  kept  of  the  amount 
of  newspaper  stamps  issued  in  Ireland. 
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An  Aecoitnt  of  the  number  of  VesBeh  which  have  entered  the  port  of 
London  in  each  of  the  three  years  ended  Jan.  5,  1 M5,  distinguishing 
the  vessels  which  have  entered  from  foreign  parts,  the  number  of 
colliers,  coasters,  and  fishing  vessels : 

Year 
Brit 

Entered  from  Foreign  Parts,  No. 
(exclusive  of  Ireland)     .  5,290 

— — — Ireland  .     .      479 

Colliers 5,756 

Coasters 10,029 

Fishing- vessels     .     .     .     .4,172 

iVoto.— The  above  account  contains  a  return  of  such  vessels  only  as 
are  taken  cognizance  of  at  the  Custom-house. 

T.  E.  WILLOUGHBY. 
Ofice  of  Register'  General  of  Shippings 

CuMtom-hcuse^  London^  Feb.  17, 1825. 

*  This  distinction  is  made  in  vessels  trading  with  Ireland  in  the  year 
1829,  owing  to  617  having  entered  as  foreign,  and  157  as  coasters,  in 
consequence  of  all  vessels  trading  with  that  country  having  been  directed 
to  be  considered  as  coasters  from  the  10th  of  October,  1823. 


1822. 

Year  1823.      | 

Year 

1824. 

For. 

British 

For. 

British 

Foreign 

No. 

No. 

N«. 

No. 

N.. 

597 

9,091 

865 

9,192 

1,643 

•  • 

5  617*> 
|l57*] 

.  • 

519 

a      a 

.  • 

6,490 

•  . 

7,117 

•     • 

•   • 

10,815 

•  . 

11,219 

•      • 

•   • 

9,827 

•  « 

9,769 

•      • 

Return  of  Exports  and  Imports,  to  show  the  increasing  importance  of 
the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Turkey  and  Egypt. 

Value,  declared  at  the  Custom-house,  of  Goods  exported  from  the 
United  Kingdom : — 

£•         5.     d. 

In  the  year  1822 972,447     8     1 

1829 1,274.237  16     9 

1824 1,397,509     4  11 


The  following  is  a  Return  of  the  gross  receipt  of  the  revenue  of  Excise 
in  Ireland,  distinguishing  the  amount : — 


Year  ending  5th  of  Jan.  1 802 

1822 
1829 
1824 
1825 


^475,792  19 
2,007,294  0 
1,875,405  0 
1,799,246  18 
1,964,878  9 
Accwmtant'QeneraVi  Ogke,  June  19,  1825.  R 
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An  AceottAt  6f  the  Doty  on  Hopi,  of  the  growth  of  the  jetr  UStS^' 
distinginsbing  the  district*,  and  the  old  from  the  new  duty. 

Diftricti.  Duty. 

Barum i:i  18  10 

Bedford 4    7     0 

Cambridge 0    d  10 

Canterbury 3,9S9  12    2 

Chester 4  16     4 

Cornwall '8     7    4| 

Derby 374  19     6 

Dorset ft    $     t 

Essex     . 106  19    4 

Exon 6  19  10 

Gloucester 5  15     2 

Grantham 85     8  10 

Hunts 1,277  11     6 

Hereford 16,830     0     8 

.    Lincoln 1,872     2     8 

Marlborough 1   16     2 

Northampton 9  15     4 

Oxon     . 1  15     8 

Plymouth 091 

Reading 0    0  10 

Rochester 9,332    0     2 

Sarum \     ,  963    4     8 

Somerset 12    6 

Stourbridge 694  13  10 

Suffolk 29  12     6 

Surrey 0112 

Sussex 3,548     1  10 

Uxbridge 0     0     8 

Wales,  East 0  18  10 

Middle 222  10     0 

West 0     8     5 

Worcester 2,967    2    6 

^42,290  10     4i 

Old  duty,  at  1 A  1 2-20  per  lb.    24,31 7     0  111 7-20 
New  ditto,  at  |  8-20  per  lb.         1 7,973     9     4|  13-20  , 

^42,290  10     4i 


(Signed)  J.  EWBANK,  Gen.  Acct. 


Excise  Office,  London^ 
Noc.  12,  1825. 
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R-ETURN  of  the  Amounts  of  the  Slave  Population  in  each  of  hif  Ma^^ 
jesty '8  Colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  distinguishing  the  Males  ami 
Females ;  as  received  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  of  Colobild 
Slaves  since  the  18th  April,  1824 : —  '  ' 


Barbadoes 
Demerara 
Grenada  . 
Jamaica  . 
Tobago  . 
Ditto  .  « 
Trinidad 


Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

TotaL 

1823 

36,159 

42,6^57 

78,816 

1823 

'41,224 

33,753 

74,977  ' 

1823 

12,258 

13,052 

25,310 

1823 

166,595 

169,658 

336,253 

1823 

f?,812 

7,262 

14,074 

1824 

e,65S 

7,098 

13,656 

1822  1 

13,052 

10,336 

23,388 

Retvbh  of  the  Amounts  of  the  Slave  Population  in  the  Colonies  oC 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Mauritius,  distinguishing  the  Male» 
and  Females ;  as  received  in  the  Office  of  the  Regiatear  of  Cobnialf 
Slaves  since  its  first  establishment  :— 


Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Mauritius 


Tear. 

Hales. 

Females. 

Tetal. 

1819 

20,098 

13,743 

33,841 

1820 

2a,313 

14,016 

34,329 

1821 

20,494 

14,263 

34,757 

1822 

20,461 

14,536 

34,997 

1823 

20,491 

14,780 

35,271 

1816 

55,717 

29,706 

85/443 

182& 
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Protest  to  the  Second  Reading  of 
the  Unlawful  Societies  Bill,  en- 
tered on    the  Journals  of  tht 
'  House  of  Lords,  March  3, 1 825. 
1.  Because    the    bill    contains 
new  restrictions  on  the  exercise 
o(<l Tigbt'l3oef4  wMJhrOiir  eadifs^ 
ip^titudons--Tvviz«  "fcb^.rightpf  peti-* 
ti9niw>  ai^d  new  prohibitions  and 
restraints  on  practices  connected 
therewith,  usually  and  legally  re- 
Qorted^.to.  by  ^'classes  pf  his 
IV^^sty's !  subjects  who,  .seek  re- 
di^  &oi|i  'i&frf  by  whic^  they 
d^ni  themselves  aggrieved. 

$.  Becaius(^  all  proof  4>f  the  enr- 
is^ce  and  extent  of  such  danger 
afl|  ^ao^oi^e  jusdfy  a  xnea^ure  of 
thjiis  nature  was  w^thhel4  ttofn  fhe 
house,  and  petitioners  who  deemed 
themselves  particularly  aimed  at 
and  aggrieved  by  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  were  denied  the  per^ 
mission  of  being  heard  at  the  bar, 
or  adducing  evidence  in  vindica- 
tion^f  their  cond«et,  or  ia  prtof 
o£(tb^  injbry  w&ich  th^r  inlerMtft 
VDuld'aBsiaiii  m  the  ev^nt  of  the 
bill  passing  into  a  law. 

dj  ,Biecaus0^,' the  danger  :to  ;bo. 
guarded  against  Jiy-thHH^^itt'is*  iiet 
didtiactljr  statudin.  ariy.pari('fhe|'&t 
of(|:and  the  .danger  lap^fehiended 
d<W^  ^  &ct»  Md^t  irom  gri|fiNtan||e* 
wl|if(h,rnatuihdly:  tod  ttacessaiiily 
pr04ni»  disooittMt  in«lUadft  nfil* 
licnaof :<>ur  insb:ft]lowHBVitik^(^.. 
We  are  indeed  well  aware  that 
the  privileges  of  the  people,  the 
rights  of  free  discussion,  and  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  our  popular  in- 
stitutions, must  render  (and  they 
are  intended  to  render)  the  con- 
tinuanee  of  any  extensive  griev- 
ance, and  of  the  #dissati8mction 
consequent  thereupon,  dangerous 
to  the  tranquillity  of  the  country, 
and  ultimately  subversive  of  the 
authority  of  the  state.     Experi- 


ence and  theory  alike  forbid  us 
to  deny*that  effect  of  a  free  con- 
stitution. A  sense  of  justice,  and 
a  love  of  liberty,  equally  deter  us 
from  lamenting  it  But  we  have 
always  been  taught  to  look  for  the 
reiQody  of  sudi  disorders,  and 
d)ie  pijeventioi^  of  such  puscbiefs, 
in,  tne  redress  of  .Uie .  grievances 
which  justify  them,  ai^d  in  the  re- 
ruQval  of  the  dissatisfaction  from 
which  they  flow— not  in  restraints 
oni  ancient  privileges,  not  in  in- 
roads on  public  discussion,  nor  in 
violations  of  the  principles  of  a 
frqe  government. 
.  If,  therefore^  the  legal  method 
of  jseeking  redress  which'  has  been 
reported  to  by  persons  labouring 
under  grievous  disabilities  be 
fraught  with  immediate  or  remote 
danger  to  the  state,  we  draw  from 
the  circumstance  a  conclusion  loi^ 
since  foretold  by  great  authority — 
viz.  **  that  the  British  constitution 
and  large  excliiflion8..ci£kmot  sub- 
'sise  tog^t^rt  :that  thtttcoastltatiDn 
nlnst  destroy  theni»  4>r  they  will 
destroy  the  constkution.;*'.  and  we 
are  thereby  confirmed  in  our  de- 
termination not  to  sacrifice  any 
part  pf  (he.anpient  )Hri«iieiges  of 
•the  people  fpr  (lie .purpose* of  pre- 
^rviqg  certfun  statute^  which  are 
Gomp^ra^vejy  .modern), —  which 
^re  then^selyes.  re]itraiiit$  on  the 
rights,  of.  thp  people,  and  on  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown;  and 
which,  in  our  conscience^  we  be- 
lieve cannot  long  be  maintained 
without  civil  bloodshed,  or  the 
surrender  of  all  constitutional 
liberty  in  a  part  of  the  empire 
united  to  Great  Britain,  and  there- 
by entitled  to  a  full  participation 
in  the  benefits  of  our  free  cooati- 
tution. 

(Signed)    Vassall  HoUand;  Au- 
gustus Frederick ;  Carnarvon ; 
Chariemont; 
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Charleniont;  Leinster;  Grey; 
Auckland ;  Lansdowu ;  Clif- 
ton (Darnley;)  Wentworth 
Fitzwilliam;  King;  Grosve- 
nor;  Donoushmore ;  Men- 
dip  (Gifden ;;  Hilsborough 
(Downshire ;)  Dundas ;  Essex. 

Prote$t  an  the  Third  Reading  af 
the  Com  Bill,  March  20,  1^5. 

Dissentient. — 1.  Because  we 
are  adverse  in  principle  to  all  new 
restraints  on  commerce.  We  tliink 
it  certain  that  public  prosperity  is 
best  promoted  by  leaving  uncon- 
trolled the  free  current  of  national 
industry ;  and  we  wish  rather,  by 
well  CQnsidered  steps,  to  bring 
back  our  commercial  legislation  to 
the  straight  and  simple  line  of 
wisdom,  than  to  increase  the  de- 
viation by  subjecting  additional 
and  extensive  branched  of  the 
public  interest  to  fresh  systems  of 
artificial  and  injurious  restriction. 

2,  Because  we  think  that  the 
great  practical  rule,  of  leaving  all 
commerce  unfettered,  applies  more 
peculiarly,  and  on  still  stronger 
grounds  of  justice  as  well  as  policy, 
to  t!ie  Corn  Trade  than  to  any  other. 
Irresistible  indeed  must  be  that  ne- 
cessity which  could,  in  our  judg- 
ment, authorize  the  legislature  to 
tamper  with  the  sustenance  of  the 
people,  and  to  impede  the  free  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  that  article  on 
which  depends  the  existence  of  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  community. 

3.  Because  we  think  that  the 
expectations  of  ultimate  benefit 
from  this  measure  are  founded  on 
a  delusive  theory.  We  cannot 
pel-suade  ourselves  that  this  law 
wiH  ever  contribute  to  produce 
plenty,  cheapness,  or  steadiness 
of  price.  So  long  as  it  operates 
sft  all,  its  effects  must  be  the  oppo- 


site of  these.  Monopoly  is  the 
parent  of  scarcity,  of  dearness, 
and  of  uncertainty.  To  cut  off 
any  of  the  sources  of  supply  can 
only  tend  to  lessen  its  abundance; 
to  close  against  ourselves  the 
cheapest  market  for  any  commo- 
dity, must  enhance  the  price  at 
which  we  purchase  it;  and  to 
Confine  the  consumer  of  com  to 
the  produce  of  liis  o\vn  country, 
is  to  refuse  to  ourselves  the  benefit 
of  that  provision  which  Providence 
itself  has  made  for  eq[ualizing  to 
man  the  variations  of  season  and  ' 
of  climate. 

4.  But,  whatever  may  be  the 
fViture  consequences  of  this'  law, 
at  some  distant  and  uncertain  pe- 
riod, we  see,  with  pain,  that  these 
hopes  must  be  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  a  great  and  present 
evil.  To  compel  the  consumer  to 
purchase  corn  dearer  at  home  than 
it  might  be  imported  from  abroad, 
is  the  immediate  practical  effect 
of  this  law.  In  this  way  alone  can 
it  operate.  Its  present  protection, 
its  promised  extension  of  agriculr 
ture,  must  result  (if  at  all)  froiA 
the  profits  which  it  creates  by 
Iceeping  up  the  price  of  corn  to 
an  artificial  level.  These  future 
benefits  are  tlie  consequences 
expected,  but  as  we  confidently 
believe  erroneously  expected,  from 
giving  a  bounty  to  the  grower  of 
corn,  by  a  tax  levied  on  its  con- 
sumer. 

5.  Because  we  think  that  the 
adoption  of  any  permanent  law, 
for  such  a  purpose,  required  the 
fullest  and  most  laborious  investi- 
gation. Nor  would  it  have  been 
sufficient  for  our  satisfaction  could 
we  have  been  convinced  of  the 
general  policy  of  so  hazardous  an 
experiment;  A  still  further  in- 
quiry would  have  been  necessary^ 
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to.  persuade  us  that  the  present 
moment  was  fit  for  Its  adoption. 
In  such  an  inquiry  we  must  have 
had  the  means  of  satisfying  our- 
selves what  its  immediate  operation 
will  he,  as  connected  with  the  va- 
rious and  pressing  circumstances 
of  pvihlic  difficulty  and  distress 
with  which  the  country  is  now 
surrounded ;  with  the  state  of  our 
circulation  and  currency ;  of  our 
agriculture  and  manufactures;  of 
our  internal  and  external  com- 
merce; and,  above  all,  with  the 
condition  and  reward  of  the  indus- 
trious and  labouring  classes  of 
our  community. 

On  all  these  particulars,  as 
they  respect  this  question,  we 
think  that  parliament  is  almost 
wholly  uninformed ;  on  all  we  see 
reason  for  the  utmost  anxiety  and 
alarm  from  the  operation  of  this 
law. 

Lastly,  because  if  we  could 
approve  of  the  principle  and  pur- 
pose of  this  law,  we  think  that  no 
sufficient  foundation  has  been  laid 
for  its  details.  The  evidence  be- 
fore us,  unsatisfactory  and  imper- 
fect as  it  is,  seems  to  us  rather  to 
disprove  than  to  support  the  pro- 
priety of  the  high  price  adopted 
as  the  standard  of  importation  and 
the  &llacious  mode  by  which  that 
price  is  to  be  ascertained. 

And  on  all  these  grounds  we 
are  anxious  to  record  our  dissent 
from  a  measure  so  precipitate  in 
its  course,  and,  as  we  fear,  so  in- 
jurious in  its  consequences. 
(Signed)      Augustus     Frederick 
a)uke  of  Sussex);    William 
Frederick  (Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter); Grenville;   Wellesley; 
Essex;  Torrington;  Button 
(Marquis  of  Douglas);  Chan- 
dos  Buckingham;  Montford; 
King;  CarUsle. 


Prote9t  on  the  refection  of  ike  BUI 
Umiting  the  contequences  of  AU 
tainder  in  cases  of  High  Treason 
and  Murder  to  thi  Offender  or 
Offender  s^  entered  on  the  Journals 
of  the  House  o/Lords^  on  Thure- 
datf.theiethofMay. 
U  Because  the  law  of  forfeiture 
and  corruption  of  blood,  inasmuch 
as  it  despoils  the  innocent  of  their 
legal  inheritance  and  expectations, 
is  founded  on  principles  inconsisent . 
with  natural  justice  and  revolting 
to  humanity. 

Penalties  inflicted  on  guilt  may 
in  other  instances  too  often  afiect 
indirectly  the  interests,  and  di- 
rectly the  feelings,  of  innocent 
persons;  such  is,  perhaps,  the 
unavoidable  imperfection  of  penal 
law;  but  to  endeavour  to  det^r 
the  evil-disposed  from  the  per- 
petration of  wickedness  by  an 
avowed  design  of  wreaking  ven- 
geance on  their  unoffending  rela- 
tions and  posterity,  is  wantonly  to 
select  a  sad,  if  necessary,  defect 
to  which  human  punishments  are 
occasionally  liable,  as  the  very 
essence,  rule,  and  principle  there* 
of,  and  to  expect  from  cruelty  that 
security  which  nothing  but  justice 
can  or  ought  to  confer  on  political 
societies. 

i.  Because  the  unjust  and 
inhuman  device  of  punishing  the 
innocent  heirs  of  a  traitor  for  the 
treason  of  their  relation  or.  an- 
cestor, has,  in  all  seasons  of  civil 
commotion^^  been  found  insuffi- 
cient to  deter  men  of  strong  pas- 
sions, however  elevated  their  far^ 
tune  or  their  rank,  from  engaging 
in  treasonable  designs,  and  haa  an 
obvious  tendency  to  shake  the 
stability  of  property,  to  perpetuate 
the  remembrance  of  political  feuds» 
and  to  aggravate  in  individuals 
and  families,  in  parties  and  sects, 
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the  turbulent  vices  of  rapacity  and 
revenge. 

S.  Because  the  adoption  of 
the  bill  would  have  disturbed  no 
mrinciple  of  English  law  now  in 
K>rce,  nor  created  any  exception 
to  the  general  consequences  of  at- 
tainder, on  conviction  and  sen- 
tence for  cilpital  offences. 

The  law  of  forfeiture  and  of  cor- 
ruption of  blood,  as  far  as  they 
afiect  the  property  or  rights  of  the 
offender  during  his  life,  would 
have  remained  in  full  force,  and 
the  consequences  of  attainder 
Bince  the  54th  of  George  III.,  no 
longer  afiect  the  inheritance  of  any 
person  or  persons,  save  the  offend- 
er and  his  accomplices,  in  any 
other  case  except  those  of  treason 
and  murder. 

The  law  and  consequences  of 
attainder  in  all  capital  crimes 
would,  therefore,  have  been  more 
uniform  and  consistent,  afler  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  had  passed 
into  law,  than  they  are  now  lefl 
by  its  rejection.  It  seemed,  more- 
over, to  us,  that  the  heir  of  a  traitor 
or  a  murderer,  being  as  little  im- 
plicated in  the  guilt  of  treason  and 
murder  as  the  heir  of  any  other 
felon  in  his  felony,  a  similar  im- 
munity from  all  share  of  the 
punishment,  which,  on  principles 
of  justice  or  of  mercy,  had  been 
granted  to  the  one,  should  in  rea- 
son be  extended  to  the  other. 

4.  Because  the  continuance 
of  the  law  of  corruption  of  blood 
and  of  forfeiture  affecting  estates 
in  tailzie,  disappoints  the  just  ex- 
pectations of  the  people  of.  Scot- 
land, and  creates  perplexities  and 
anomalies  in  the  jurisprudence  of 
that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Corruption  of  blood  was  never 
part  of  the  law  of  Scotland  till 
alVer  her  union  with  England. 

Forfeiture,  so  far  as  it  affects 


the  heirs  of  an  offender  possessed 
of  an  estate  in  talzie,  having  been 
declared  a  grievance  by  the  Scot- 
tish parliament  at  the  revolution, 
was  by  a  subsequent  act  of  that 
legislature  abolished  in  1690  ;  and 
although  both  those  consequences 
of  attainder    were,    for  reasons 
arising  from  the  emergencies  of 
the  time,  extended,  together  with 
other  provisions  of  the  English 
law  in  cases  of  high  treason,   to 
that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
by  an  act  of  the  7th  of  Queen 
Anne ;  yet  they  were  both  doomed 
to  expire  by  the  provisions  of  that   ' 
very  statute,  and  actually  stood 
condemned  by  the  British  legisla- 
ture during  the  greater  part  of  the 
last  century.    The  immediate  ope- 
ration of  those  laws,  which  in  the 
course  of  a  very  few  years  de- 
prived many  noble  and  opulent 
families  of  Scotland  of  their  an- 
cient possessions,  proved  that  they 
were  insufficient  to  deter  powerful 
men  from  the  commission  of  trea- 
son, and  failed  to  reconcile   the 
people  of  Scotland  to  their  wisdom 
or  their  justice:   and  the  subse- 
quent restoration  in  part  of  the 
forfeited  lands  to  the  descendants 
of  the  offenders,  as  well  as   the 
recent  reversal  of  nearly  all  the 
attainders  at    the    gracious    and 
benign    recommendation    of   the 
crown,  seem  to  amount  to  an  ac- 
knowledgment   that    the    conse- 
quences of  such  laws  are  unsuit- 
able to  the  age  and  country  on 
which  they  had  been  imposed,  and 
repugnant  to  the   royal    feeliiurs 
of  ajust»  generous,  and  merciinl 
prince.   Moreover,  the  application 
of  these  laws  to  high  treason  in' 
Scotland  has  not  only  been  found 
harsh,  but  uncertain  and  difficult, 
owing  to  the  different  system  of 
law  subsisting  iii  that  country. 
It  appeared  in  an  appeal  to  this 
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bouse,  of  the  ^Ist  March,  1751,, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  diver- 
sity of  the  nature  of  Scotcli  tailzies 
with  auhstitutions  and  English 
entails  with  remainders  over,  strict 
legal  reasoning  might  and  would 
carry  forfeitures  to  a  larger  extent 
in  Scotbind  than  in  En^and,  and 
the  judgment  of  this  house,  possi* 
hly  with  a  view  of  avoiding  that 
cruel  consequence  (a  view  more 
reconcileahle  to  equity  and  to 
law),  did  thereupon  introduce,  at 
least  with  respect  to  forfeiture,  a 
remainder  into  Scotch  law,  which, 
ti]l  then,  and  in  all  other  cases, 
is  alien  and  unknown  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  regulate  succession 
t9  real  estates  in  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 
(Signed)  Vassall  Holland ; .  Lans- 
down ;  Rosebery  ;  Rosslyn  ; 
Suffolk  and  Berkshire ;  M  in- 
to ;  Lauderdale. 

Denmark  and  Hanover. 

Convention  of  Commerce. — His 
Majesty  the  King  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  his  Majesty  the  King 
of  Denmark,  being  equally  desi- 
rous of  extending  and  increasing 
the  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween their  respective  states,  and 
of  affording  every  facility  and  en- 
couragement to  their  subjects  en- 
gaged in  such  intercourse ;  and 
being  of  opinion  that  nothing  will 
more  contribute  to  the  attainment 
of  their  n^^ual  wishes  in  this  re- 
•pect,  than  a  repiprocal.  abrogation 
of  all  discriminating  and  counter- 
Tailing  duties  which  are  now  de- 
manded and  levied  upon  the  ships 
ox.  productions  of  either  nation  in 
the  ports  of  the  other,  have  ap- 
pointed their  plenipotentiaries  to 
CQpclude  a  convention  for  that 
purpose*  that  is  to  fiay  :r-^ 

His  Majesty,  the  King  of  the 


United  Kingdom  of  Great  Brkaia 
and  Ireland,  the  Right  Hon.  Geo« 
Cannings  a  member  of  his  said 
Majesty's  most  honourable  privy 
council,  a  member  of  parliaraeatt 
and  his  said  Majesty*s  principal' 
secretary  of  state  for  fore^  af* 
fairs ;  and  the  Right  Hon*  Wnu 
Huskisson,  a  nieniber  of  his  said 
Majesty's  roost  honoui^able  privy 
council,  a  member  of  parliament, 
president  of  the  committee  of  privy 
council  for  affairs  of  trade  and 
foreign  plantations,  and  treasurer 
of  his  said  Majesty's  navy : 

And  his  IVI^gesty  the  King  of 
Denmark,  Charles  Emilius,  Count 
de  Moltke,  grand  cross  of  the  order 
of  Dabrog,  his  said  Majesty's 
privy  counsellor  of  conferences, 
and  his  envoy  extraordinary  at  the 
court  of  his  Britannic  Majesty ; 
who,  after  haying  comfnunicated  > 
to  each  othf  r  thejr  respective  full 
powers,  found  to  be  in  due  and 
proper  form,  have  ^eed  upon  and 
concluded  the  following  articles  :— 
Art.  I.  From  and  after  the  1st 
day  of  July  next,  Danish  vessels 
entering  or  departing  from  the 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
British  vessels  entering  or  depart- 
ing from  the  ports  of  his  Danish 
Majesty's  dominions,  shall  not  be 
subject  to  any  other  or  higher  du- 
ties or  charges  whatever,  than  are 
or  shall  be  levied  on  national  ves- 
sels entering  or  -departiag  from 
sach  ports  respectively^ 

IL  All  articles  of  the  growth,^ 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  any 
of  the  dominions  of  either  o£  the 
high  contracting  parties,  which 
are  or  shall  be  permitted  to 
be  imported  into,  or  exported 
•  frpiim  the  ports .  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  of  Denmarki  re- 
spectively, in  vesseUk  of  the  one 
country,  shall,  in  like>manner,  be 
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permitted  to  be  imported  into,  and 
exported  from,  l!iose  porta  in  ves* 
seb  of  the  other. 

III.  AH  articles  tot  of  \\\e 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture 
of  the  dominions  of  Ms  Britannic 
Majesty,  Vdiidi  can  legally  jbe  itn- 
ported  from  the  Unit^  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  into 
the  ports  and  dominions  of  the 
Kinff  of  Denmark,  in  British  ships, 
shall  be  subject  only  to  the  same 
duties  as  are  payable  upon  the  lik^ 
articles  if  imported  in  Danish 
ships ;  and  the  same  reciprocity 
shul  be  obs^rred,  with  regard  to 
Danish  vessels,  in  the  ports  of  the 
said  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Iteland,  in  respect  to 
all  articles  not  the  growth,  pro- 
duce, or  manufacture  of  the  domi- 
nions of  his  Danish  Majesty,  which 
can  legally  be  imported  into  the 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
Danish  ships. 

IV.  All  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise,  which  can  legally  be 
imported  into  the  por£s  of  either 
country,  shall  be  admitted  at  the 
same  rate  of  duty,  whether  im- 
ported in  vessels  of  the  other 
countiy,  or  in  national  vessels ; 
and  all  goods,  wares,  or  merchan- 
dise, which  can  be  legally  export- 
ed from  the  ports  of  either  coun^ 
try,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same 
bounties,  drawbacks,  and  allow- 
ances, whether  exported  in  vessels 
of  the  other  country,  or  ih  national 
vessels. 

V.  No  priority  or  prefer-, 
ence  shall  be  given,  directly  or 
indirectly,  or  by  the  government 
of  either  country,  or  by  any  com- 
pany, corporatiofk,  or  agent,  acting 
on  its  behalf,  or  under  its  autho- 
rity, in  the  purchase  of  any  article 
the  growth,  the  produce,  or  manu- 
facture of  cither  country,  imported 


into  the  other>  oii  account  0%  bi'l 
in  reference  to,  the  chiracter  6'f  th^ '  . 
vessel  11^  which  such  a^rti'ck/ Wiftil^ 
imported;;  it  being  die  true'mtgrit 
and  meaning  of  the  high  Contract-' 
ihg  parties  that  no  ^Utincticm  or 
difference  whatever  shall  be  made     . 
in  this  respects 

VI.  The  high  contracting  par- 
ties  having  mutually   determin- 
ed not  to  include    m   the    pre- 
sent  convention  their   respective] 
colonies,   in.  which  are  fonipre- 
hended,  on  the  part  of  Denmark,  < 
Greenland^  Iceland,  and  die  islands 
of  Ferroe  ;  it  is  expressly  agreed ' 
that  the  intercourse  which  may  at'^ 
present  legally  be  carried  on  bv.' 
the  subjects  or  ships  of  either  of' 
the  said  high  contracting  parties 
with   the  colonies  of  the  other,' 
shall  remain  upon  the  same  foot- ' 
ing  9s  if  this  convention  had  never  \ 
been  conclud.ed. 

VII.  The    present  convention 
shall  be  in  force  for  the  term  ot, 
ten  years  from  the  date  hereof;  * 
and  mrther,  until  the  end  of  twelve ' 
months  after  either  of  die  high     ' 
coxltractinff  parties  shall  have  given 
notice  to  the  other  of  i($  intention 

to  terminate  the  same ;  each  of  the 
high  contracting  parties  reserving 
to  itself  the  right  o£  giving  such '. 
notice  to  the  other,  at  the  end  ot' 
the  said  term  of  ten  years  ;  and  it 
is  hereby  agreed  between  them, ' 
that,  at  the  expiration  of  twelve , 
months  afrer  such  notice  shall  have . 
been  received  by  either  party  from 
the  other,  this  convention,  and  alL 
the  provisions  thereof,  shall  alto- . 
gether  cease  and  determine. 

VIII.  The  present  convention 
shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifica- 
tions shall  be  exchanged  at  Lon- 
don, within  one  month  from  die 
date  hereof,  or  sooner,  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof  the  resppc- 
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tiTe  pleoipoteQtuuies .  have  signed 
the  a9xae,  and  have  affixed  tliereto 
th^  seals  of  their  arms^  Done  at^ 
.Ifondon,  the  16th  day  of  .June>  in 
the  ^ear  of  our  Lord  1824. 

(Signed)    George  Canning. 

W.  HUSKISSON. 
C.  E.  MOLTKB. 

SEFARikTE  ARTICLE. 

Hie  hiffh  contracting  parties  re- 
serve to  themselves  to  enter  upon 
additional  stipulations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  &plitating  and  extending, 
evej^  beyond  what  is  comprehend- 
ed in  the  convention  of  this  date« 
the  commercial  relations  of  their 
respective  subjects  and  dominions, 
upon  the  principle  either  of  reci- 
procal or  equivalent  advantages, 
as  the  case  may  be.  And  in  the 
event  of  any  articles  or  article 
being  concluded  between  the  said 
high  contracting  parties,  for  giving 
e^ct  to  such  stipulations,  it  is 
hereby  agreed,  that  the  article  or 
articles  which  may  hereafter  be  so 
cbncluded  shall  be  considered  as 
forming  part  of  the  aforesaid  con- 
vention. 

The  present  separate  article 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  va- 
lidity as  if  it  were  inserted,  word 
for  word,  in  the  convention  signed 
this  day.  It  shall  be  ratified,  and 
the  ratifications  shall  be  excl^anged 
at  the  same  time. 

'  In  witness  whereof,  the  respec- 
tive plenipotentiaries  have  signed 
the  same,  and  have  affixed  thereto 
the  seals  of  their  arms.  Done  at 
London,  the  16  th  day  of  June,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  18^4. 

(Signed)     George  Canning. 

W.  HUSKISSON. 
C.  £.  MoLTKE. 

additional  article. 
Their  Britannic  and  Danish  Ma- 


joities  mutually  agre^i  that  no  b^* 

er  or  other  duties  shall  be  levied* 
in  either  of  their  dominions,  (their 
respective  colonies  being  excepted 
from  the  convention  of  this  date) 
upon  any  personal  property  of 
their  respective  subjects,  on  tb& 
removal  of  the  same  from  the  do- 
minions of  their  said  Majesties 
reciprocally,  either  upon  the  inhe- 
ritance of  such  property,  or  other- 
vise,  than  are  or  shall  be  payable 
in  each  state,  upon  the  like  pro- 
perty, when  removed  by  a  subject 
of  such  state  r.espectively. 

The  present  additional  article 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  vali- 
dity as  if  it  were  inserted,  word 
for  word,  in  the  convention  signed 
this  day.  It  shall  be  ratified,  and 
the  ratification  shall  be  exchanged 
at  the  same  time. 

In  witness  whereof^  the  respec- 
tive plenipotentiaries  have  signed 
the  same,  and  have  affixed  thereto 
the  seals  of  their  arms.  Done  at 
London,  the  16  th  day  of  Juiie,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1824. 

(Signed)     Georgjs  Canning. 

W.  HUSKISSON. 

C.  £.  Moltk£. 

Declarations  of  Oreat  Britam  and 

Hanover f  respecting  Reciprocity 

of  Commerce, 

The  undersigned,  his  Britannic 
Majesty's  principal  secretary  of 
state  for -foreign  affiiirs,  ana  the 
minister  of  state  and  cabinet  of  his 
Majesty  the  King  of  Hanover, 
hereby  declare,  in  the  name  of 
their  respective  governments, — 

That  the  Hanoverian  govern- 
ment having  placed  British  ships, 
and  all  articles  imported  in  such 
ships,  in  respect  to  all  duties,  whe- 
ther upon  the  goods  or  upon  the 
ship,  and  in  respect  to  charges 
and  privileges  of  pilotage,  upon 
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the  same  fooHting  with  HanoTonah 
'  ahipa,  and  the  like  goods,  ff  im- 
ported in  such  ghips ;  and  the  said 
Hanoverian  government  binding 
itself  to  observe  these  conditions, 
and  any  other  stipulations  in  fa- 
vour of  the  isbippii^  and  com* 
merce  of  Great  Britain,  which  are 
contained  in  a  convention  between 
his  Britannic  Majesty  and  die 
King  of  Prussia,  concluded  and 
signed  at  London  on  the  id  day 
of  April,  1824,— 
..  His  Britannic  Majesty  engages 
to  extend  to  the  subjects  and  ship- 
ping of  the  kingdofm  of  Hanover, 
all  the  benefits  secured  by  the  said 
convention  to  the  shipping  and 
commerce  of  Prussia,  upon  the 
principle  of  reciprocity  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  said  con- 
vention. 

In  witness  whereof,  they  have 
signed  the  present  declaration,  and 
have  affixed  thereto  the  seals  of 
their  arms.  Done  at  London,  the 
12tli  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1824. 

(Signed)    Georos  Cankino. 

MUNSTEIl. 

The  undersigned,  the  minister 
of  state  and  cabinet  of  his  Ma- 
jesty the  King  of  Hanover,  and 
his  Britannic  Majesty's  principal 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  af- 
fiurs,  hereby  declare,  in  the  nanle 
of  their  respective  governments— • 

That  the  Hanoverian  govern- 
ment having  placed  British  ships, 
and  all  articles  imported  in  such 
ships,  in  respect  of  all  duties,  whe- 
ther upon  tiiie  goods  or  upon  the 
ships,  and  in  respect  to  charges 
and  privileges  of  pilotage,  upon 
the  same  footing  with  Hanoverian 
ships,  and  the  like  goods,  if  im- 
ported in  such  ships ;  and  the  said 
H^iMu^yeriiin  g^vfmisi^nl  bindiBg 


itself  to  observe  diose  condition^, 
and  any  other  stipulations  in  fa- 
vour of  the  shipping  and  commeres 
of  Great  Britain,-  which  are  con<- 
tained  in  a  convention  between  his 
Britannic  Majesty  and  the  King 
of  Prussia,  conduded  and  signed 
at  London,  on  the  2d  day  of  Aprils 
1824,— 

His  Britannic  Majesty  engages 
to  extend  to  the  subjects  and  ship- 
ping of  the  khigdom  of  Hanover, 
all  the  benefits  secured  by  the  said 
convention  to  the  shipping  and 
commerce  of  Prussia,  upon  di4 
principle  of  i^prooity  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  said  ctm* 
vention. 

In  witness  whereof^  they  have 
signed  the  present  declaration,  and 
have  affixed  thereto  the  seals  of 
their  arms.  Done  at  London,  the 
12th  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1824. 

(Signed)     Mukstbr. 

GsoROE  CAKimro. 

Convention  wkh  Rustia. 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  being 
desirous  of  drawing  still  closer  the 
ties  of  good  understanding  and 
firiendship  which  unite  them,  by 
means  of  an  agreement  which  may 
settle,  i4K>n  the  bans  of  reci|M:ooal 
convenience,  different  points  con- 
nected witli  the  commerce,  navi- 
gation, and  fisheries  of  their  6ul^> 
jects  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as  well 
as  the  limits  of  their  respective 
possessions  on  the  north-west  coast 
of  America,  have  named  plenipo- 
tentiaries to  conclude  a  conveniio»> 
for  this  purpose,  that  is  to  say— 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Uni- 
t^  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  the  Right  Hon.  Stratford 
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Caxmihgi  a  tnciinber  of  Imb  said 
Majesty's  most  Hon.  privy  coini'- 
cil,  &e. ;  and  his  Majesty  the  Em^ 
peror  o£  all  the  Rassias,  the  Slewr 
Charlm  Rohert  Count  de  Nessel* 
rodfl,  hii  Itnperia)  Majesty's  privy 
jcottoseUQC,  hmetnber of  th^ counk 
cW  of  the  empire,  .secretary  of 
state  for  the  department  of  foreign 
afiairs,  &c.,  and  the  Sienr  Pierre 
de  Poletica,  his.  Imperial  Majesty's 
counsellor  of  state,  &c. ;  who, 
after  having  communicated  to  each 
other  their  respebtire  fall  powers^ 
found  in  good  and  due  form,  have 
agreed  upon  and  signed  the  fol- 
lowing articles  i*^ 

Art.  I.— It  is  agreed  that  the 
respective  subjects  of  the  high 
6>ntracting  psbrties  shall  not  be 
troubled  or  molested,  in  any  part 
of  the  ocean,  commonly  called  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  either  in  navigating 
the  same,  in  fishing  therein,  or  in 
landing  at  such  parts  of  the  coast 
as  shall  not  have  been  already  oc- 
cupied, in  order  to  trade  with  the 
natives,  under  the  restricttons  and 
conditions  specified  in  the  following 
articles. 

XL— In  order  to  prevent  the 
right  of  navigating  and  fishing, 
exercised  upon  the  ocean  by  the 
aubjectbn  t>f  the  high  contracting 
parties,  firora  becoming  the  pretext, 
for  an  illicit  eommerce,  it  is  agreed 
that  the  subjects  b£  his  Britaniiie' 
Majesty  shall  not  land  atany  pfause 
where  there  may  be  a  Russian 
establishment,  without  lihepermis-' 
sion  of  the  governor  or  commoid- . 
ant';  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that: 
Russian  subjects  shall  not  land, 
without  permission,  at  any  British- 
establishment  on  the  nortfa-^wsst- 
coast 

itI.-~The  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  possessions  of  the  &igh' 
cmuracting  parties,  upcmthe  doest 


of  die  oontniefit;  dad^A^f  ifrlMds  of 
America  to  the  nortliJ^^feW, '  ftfai^ 
be  drawn  in  the  •  manlier  ibl* 
liM^ing : — 

Commencing  from  die  souther- 
most 'point  o£  the  ishmd  called 
Prince  of  ^Ws  Idand,  -which 
point  lies  in  tK<e  parallel  of  54  de* 
grees  40  rnhniteer,  nofth  ktitnde, 
and  between  the  131st  and  the 
l^dd  degree  of  Wlest  longitude 
(meridian  of  Greenwich),  m  bM 
line  shall  ascend  to  the  north  along 
the  channel  called  Potthmd  Chan- 
nel, as  ^  as  the  peibt  i9»f  the  con-^ 
dnent  where  k  strikes  the  50di 
degree  of  north  latitude ;  from  this 
last^mendoned  point  the  line  of 
demarcadon  shall  follow  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mouHtftins  situated  pa- 
rallel to  the  cotot,  as  fkr  as  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  141st 
degree  of  west  longitude  (iof  the 
same  meridian);  and,ftiany,  from 
the  said  poiht  of  intersecdon,  the 
said  meridian  line  of  the  141st 
degree,  in  its  pr(^ongatSon  as  &r 
as  the  Frozen  Ocean,  shall  form 
the  limit  between  the  Russian  and 
British  possessions  on  the  cond- 
nent  of  America  to  the  north-west. 

IV^--Wilh  re^renee  to  the  Kne 
of  demarcation  lard  down  in  dte 
preceditig  ardd«,  it  is  nnder- 
fl«ood'-** 

1st.  That  the  idand  called  Prince 
of  Wal^ft'ft'  lAlnhd  8btii\  belong 
wholly  to  Rtt»lta»     '- 

Xd.  That  wliNsrtrtner  the  summit 
of  the  mottitaina  whidi  attend  in 
a  direedon  pi^allel  to  die  coast, 
from  the  56tb  degr^  of  north  lad- 
tude  to  the  point  bfintfertiection  of 
the  141st  degree  of  west  longitude, 
slisill  prove  to  be  lit  the.  distance  oC 
more  than  ten  mftrki^  leagues  from 
the  ocean,  the  Uttiit  ■  ^tweea  the 
Bridsh  p4saessfoni8  aiid'ehe  line  of 
OMMt  whidi*  istdM^fdRuasia, 
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as  above-mentioiiedy  shall  be  tem-  • 
ed  bjr  a  line,  parallel  to  the  wind- 
iiiga  of  the  eaaat,  and  which  shall 
never  exceed  the  distance  ef  ten 
marine  leagnes therefrom. 

Y:  It  is  mnreever.agreedy  thai 
no  eauUiahment  shall  be  formed 
by  either  of  the  two  parties  witfajp^ 
the  limila  aasigned  by  the  two 
preceding  articles  to  the  posaes- 
siaos  'of  the ,  other ::  ooqsequendy, 
Brifidi  8ub|ectB  shall  not  form  any 
estaUislunent  cither  upon  the  coast, 
or  upon  the  border  of  the  conti* 
nent  comprised  within  the  limits  of 
the  RoBsian  posseasionsy  as  desig* 
nated  in  tlie  two  preceding 'arti** 
cles;  and,  in  like  manner,  no  estab- 
lishment shall  be  fomi)9d  by  Russian 
sidbfects  beyond  the.  said  limits. 

VL  It  is  understood  that  the 
subjects  of  his  Britannia  Majesty,' 
from  whatever  quarter  they  may 
arrive,  whether  from  the  ocean,  or 
from  the  interior  of  the  continent, 
shall  for  ever  enjoy  the  right  of 
navigating  freely,  and  without  any 
hindrance  whatever,  all  the  nvera 
and  streams  which,  in  their  course 
towards  the  '  Pacific  Ocean  may 
cross  the  line  of  demarcation  upon 
the  line  of  coast  described  in  article 
S  of  the  present  convention. 

VII.  it  is  also  understood,  that, 
for  the  space  of  ten  years  from  the 
sigtutture  of 'the  present  ecmven- 
tion,  the  vessels  of  the  two  powers, 
or  those  belongmg  to.  dieir  re« 
spective  subjects,  shall  mutually  be 
at  liberty  to  frequent,  without  any 
hindrance  i?hatever,  all  the  inland 
seas,  the  gnlfii»  havens,  and  creeks 
on  the  coast  mentioned  in  art.  Ill, 
for  die  purposes  of  fishing  and  of 
trading  with  the  natives* 

VIIL  The  port  of  Sidia,  or 
Nov6  Archangekk,  shall-  be  open 
to  the  commerce  and  veipels  of 
Biitii^  aiAjects  for  the. space  of 


ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  ex- 
change of  the  ratifieatkm  of  tibe 
present  eonvenlion.  In  the  event 
of  an  extension  of  this  tetm  of  ten 
years  being  |pranted  to  any  other 
power,  the  hke  extension  shall  be 
granted  also  to  Oreat  Britain. 
'  IX.  Theabove-mentioned liberty 
of  commerce  shall  not  apply  to  th^ 
trade-in  spirituous  liquors,  in  fire 
airms^  or  other  aims,  gunpowder  or 
other  warlike  stores ;  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  reciprocally  en« 
gaging  not  to  permit  the  above- 
mendoned  articles  to  be  sold  or 
delivered,  in  any  manner  whatever, 
to  the  natives  of  the  poimtry. 

X.  Every  British  or  Russian 
vessel  navigating  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
which  may  be  compelled  by  storms 
or  by  accident  to  take  shelter  in 
the  ports  of  the  respective  parties, 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  refit  therein, 
to  provide  itself  with  all  necessary 
stores,  and  to  put  to  sea  again, 
without  pAyinff  any  other  than 
port  and  light-house  dues,  which 
shall  be  the  same  as  those  paid  by 
national  vessds.  In  oase,  however, 
the  master  of  such  vessel  should 
be  under  the  necessity  of  disposing 
of  a  part  of  his  merchandise  in 
order  to  defray  his  expenses,  he 
shall  conform  himself  to  the  regu- 
lations and  tarift  of  the  place 
where  he  may  have  landed. 

KI.  In  every  case  of  complaint 
on  account  of  an  infiraction  of  the 
articles  of  the  present  convendon, 
the  civil  and  military  authorities  of . 
the  high  contracting  parties,  with- 
out previously  acting  or  taking  ai^y 
forcible  measure,  shall  make  an 
exact  and  circumstantial  report  of 
the  matter  to  their  respective 
'  courts,  who  engage  to  setde  the 
'  same^  in  a  firiendly  manner,  and 
aooording  to  the  principles  of* 
justice. 
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XII.  The  present  conyentian 
shall  be  ratified*  and  the  ratifica* 
ttons  shall  be  exchanged  at  London, 
within  the  space  of  six  weeks,  or 
sooner  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respec- 
tive plenipotentiaries  have  signed 
the  same,  and  have  affixed  thereto 
the  seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  St.   Petersburgh,,  the 
16th  (28th)  day  of  February,  in 
the.  year  of  ovr  Lord  lSft5, 
Stratfoud  Canning. 
Tub  Count  ds  Nesselrode. 

PlE&RS  OE  POLSTICA. 

England  and  America. 
Ojnnfon  of  the  Emperor  o/Russiaf 
with  respect  to  the  First  Article 
of  the  .Treaty  of  Ghent,  entered 
into  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States. 
Having  been  requested  l>y  Great 
Britain  and  by  the  United  States 
to, pronounce  an  opinion  as  arbi- 
trator, upon  the  differences  which 
have  arisen  between  those  powers 
as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  first 
article  of  the  treaty  concluded  be- 
tween them  at  Ghent,  December 
24,  1814,  the  Emperor  has  exa- 
mined into  all  the  acts,  statements, 
and  notes,  by  which  the  respective 
plenipotentiaries  have  made  known 
to   the   hnperial    department  for 
f9reign  affairs  the  arguments  which 
''  each  party  advances  in  support  of 
his  own  view  of  the  right  inter- 
pretation of  the  said  article. 

After  having  maturely  weighed 
the  observations  brought  forward 
by.  eifch  party;  considering  that 
the  British  and  American  pfenipo- 
tentwies  have  demanded  that  the 
discussions  should  be  brought  to  a 
cfese;  considering  that  the  former, 
in  hi^  note  of  the  8th  f 20th)  of 
October,  182r,  and  the  latteri  b 


his  note  of  the  4tb  (i6th)  of  No- 
vember following,  have  declined 
that  it  is  tipoH  the  emuiructkm  of 
the  text  of  the  Article^  euitU  ivrjr- 
ten,  that  the  arbitration  is  to  be 
foimded;  and  that  neither  of  them 
have  referred  to  the  gmiend  prin- 
ciples of  the  law  ofnattions  and  oi 
maritime  law,  hot  as  secondary 
consideratifxis: — 

.  The  Emperor  is  ofopinion**  that 
the  question  is  only  to  be  decided 
according  to  the  literal  and  gram- 
matical meaning  of  the  first  artide 
of  the  treaty  of  Ghent" 

With  respect  to  the  literal  and 
grammatical  meaning  of  the  .first 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent — 
considering  that  the  paramph, 
upon  the  meaning  of  which  doubts 
have  arisen,  is  couched  in  the  fol- 
lowing terras: — 

"  All  territory,  places,  and  pos- 
sessions whatsoever,  taken  by  eidier 
party  from  the  other  during  the 
war,  or  which  may  be  taken  after 
the  signing  of  this  treaty,  except- 
ing only  the  islands  hereinafier 
mentioned,  shall  be  restored  with- 
out deUy,  and  without  causing  any 
destruction,  or  carrying^  away  any 
of  the  artillery,  orodier  public 
property,  originally  captured  m 
the  said  fortt  or  places,  and  which 
shall  remain  therein  upon  the  ex- 
change of  the  ratifications  of  this 
treaty,  or  any  slaves  or  other  pri- 
vate property.  And  aU  archives, 
records,  deeds,  and  papers,  either 
of  a  public  nature,  or  belonging  to 
private  persons,  whidi  m  the 
course  of  the  war  may  have  fidien 
into  the  hands  of  the  officers  of 
either  party,  shall  be,  as  fiu*'  as 
may  be  practicable,  forthwith  re- 
stored,  and  ddivered  to  ibe  proper 
authorities  and  persons  to  whom 
they  respectively  bekmg." 

C<MisMLering  that  in  dus  para- 
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gJTApbf  the  words  '*  originally  cap* 
tured,  and  which  shall  remain 
therein  upon  the  exchange  of  the 
ratification  of  this  treaty,**  form  an 
incidental  phrase,  which  'can  only 
grammatically  refer  to  the  sub- 
stantives, or  to  the  matters  which 
precede  ;  that  thus  the  first  article 
of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  does  not 
prohibit  the  contracting  parties 
from  carrying  away  from  those 
places,  for  the  restitution  of  which 
it  stipulates,  any  public  property 
but  such  as  may  have  been  ort» 
ginally  captured  therein^  and  which 
may  have  been  actually  there  at 
the  moment  of  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications;  but  prohibits  the 
removal  from  the  said  places  of 
any  private  property  whatever, 
l^t,  on  the  oUier  hand,  these 
two  prohibitions  are  applicaUe 
only  to  the  places  the  restitution 
of  which  is  stipulated  for  in  the 
article  :— 

The  Emperor  is  of  opinion, 
"  that  the  United  States  of  America 
are  entitled  to  claim  from  Great 
Britain  a  just  indemnification  for 
all  private  property  which  the 
British  forces  may  have  carried 
away,  and  as  the  question  relates 
to  slaves  more  especially,  for  all 
the  slaves  that  the  British  forces 
may  have  carried  away  from  the 
places  and  territories  of  which  the 
treaty  stipulates  the  restitution,  in 
quitting  these  same  places  ^d  ter- 
ritories. 

''  That  the  United  States  are 
entitled  to  consider  as  having  been 
so  carried  away,  all  such  slaves  as 
may  have  been  transferred  from 
the  above-mentioned  territories, 
to  British  vessels  within  the  waters 
of  the  said  territories,  and  who,  for 
this  reason,  may  not  have  been 
restored. 

'<  But  that,  if  there  should  be 


any  American  slaves  who  were 
carried  away  from  territories  -of 
which  the  first  article  of  the  treaty 
of  Ghent  has  not  stipulated  the 
restitution  to  the  United  States, 
the  United  States  are  not  entitled 
to  an  indemnification  for  the  said 
slaves." 

The  Emperor  moreoverdeclares, 
that  he  is  ready  to  exercise  the 
office  of  a  mediator,  which  has 
already  been  tendered  to  him  by 
the  two  powers,  in  such  negotia^- 
tions  as  they  may  be  obliged  to 
enter  into,  in  consequence  of  the 
arbitrati<Ni  they  have  requested 
from  his  Imperial  Majesty. 

Dont  at  Si.  Petenhurgh, 
Ajra  82,  182S. 


Treaty 


between     Great    Britain 
an4  Colombia. 


Art.  I.  There  shall  be  a  last- 
ing, firm,  and  sincere  alliance 
between  the  republic  and  people 
of  Colombia,  and  the  dominions 
and  subjects  of  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great'  Britain  and  Ireland,  hk 
heirs  and  successors. 

II.  There  shall  be  a  recipro- 
cal liberty  of  commerce  between 
all  the  territories  of  Colombia  and 
the  territories  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty  in  Europe.  The  citizens 
and  subjects  of  the  two  countries 
respectively  shall  have  liberty  lo 
go,  freely  and  securely,  with  their 
ships  and  cargoes,  to  all^  those ' 
parts,  ports,  and  rivers  in  the  be^ 
fore-mentioned  territories,  where 
it  is  permitted  or  may  be  permitted 
for  other  foreigners  to  enter  the 
same,  and  to  remain  and  reside  in 
any  part  of  the  said  territories 
respectively :  also  to  hire  and 
occupy  houses  and  warehouses  for 
the  purposes  of  their  commerce : 
and  generally  the  Merdiants  and 
traders 
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tradenbf  each  iiatioii  respectively 
shall  enjoy  the  most  complete 
proteotion  and  security  in  their 
con^taaeree,  always  being  suhject 
to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  two 
countries  respectively. 

IIL  His  Majesty  the  King 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Gi^eat 
Britaio  and  Ireland  engages^  fur- 
thermore, that  the  citizens  of  Co^ 
lotnbia  shall  have  the  same  liberty 
of  commerce  and  navigation  which 
has  bden  stipulated  in  the  forego- 
ing article^  in  all  his  dominions 
situated  out  of  Europe,  as^  extei>- 
'sively  as  it  is  now  permitted,  or 
may  hereafter  be  permitted,  to  any 
other  nation. 

IV.  No  otlier  or  higher  du- 
ties shall  be  imposed  on  the  im- 
portation into  the  territories  of 
Colombia  of  any  articles  the  na- 
tural produce,  productions,  or 
manufactures  of  the  dominions  of 
his  Britannic  Majesty ;  nor  shall 
other  or  higher  duties  be  imposed 
<m  the  importation  into  the.  terri- 
tories of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  of 
luly  articles  tiie  natural  produce, 
productions,  or  manufactures  of 
Colombia,  tlian  what  are  paid,  or 
may  b^  paid,  for  similar  articles 
the  natural  produce,,  productions, 
dr  manufactures  of  any  other  fo- 
reigi)  country ;  nor  sliaJl  other  or 
higher  duties  or  imposts  be  levied 
ia  the  territories  or  dominions  of 
any  of  the  oontracting  parties,  on 
the  exportation  of  any  articles  for 
tb^  territories  or  dominions  of 
•the' other,  than;  those  which  are 
paid,  or  may  be  paid^  for-the  ex- 
portation of  the  like  articles  for 
siny  other  fooreign  country:  nor 
shall  any  prohibition  be  imposed 
0n  the  importation  or  exportation 
of  any  articles  the  natural  produce, 
productBens,  -or  liianiiiactures  of 
tlie  dommiosa  and  .tto^tories  of 


Colomlkia,  or  ofhia  Britantiie  Ma- 
jesty, either  for  or  from  the  said 
territories  of  Colombia,  or  for  or 
from  the  said  territories  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty,  that  are  not 
equally  extended  to  all  other  na- 
dons. 

v.  No  other  or  higher  duties 
or  imposts  shall  be  levied  on 
account  of  tonnage,  light-honse 
dues,  or  port-fees,  pratique^  sal* 
.▼age  in  case  of  damage  or  ship- 
wreck, or  any  other  local  expenses 
in  any  of  the  ports  in  the  territories 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  on  Colom- 
bian vessels,  than  the  payments  in 
the  same  ports  by  Briti^  vessels, 
sdr  in  the  ports  of  Colombia^  on 
British  vessels,  than  the  payments 
in  the  same  by  Colombian  vessels. 

VI.  The  same  duties  shall 
he  paid  on  the  importation  into 
the  dominions  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty  of  any  articles  the  natural 
produce,  productions,  or  manu* 
&ctures  of  Colombia,  whether 
that  importation  be  made  in  Bri- 
tish or  Colombian  vessels;  and 
the  same  duties  shall  be  paid  on 
the  importation  into  the  tef  ritories 
of  Colombia  of  any  articles  the 
natural  produce,  productions,  or 
manufactures  of  the  dominions  of 
his  Britannic  Majesty,  whether 
that  importation  be  made  in  Co- 
lombian or  British  vessels.  The 
aame  duties  shall  be  paid,  and  the 
same  discount  and  bounties  grant- 
ed, on  the  exportation  of  any  arti- 
des  the  natural  produce,  produc- 
tionb,  or  manufactures  ofColombia 
/for  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  whether  that  importation 
be  made  in  British  <>r  Colombian 
vessels ;  and  the  same  duties  shall 
be  paid,  and  the  same  discbunt 
and  boontiea  gra^ited,  on  the  ex- 
portation for  Colombia,  of  any 
artides  the  natural  produce,  pro- 
ductions, 
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inatimmt  «w  manoAictures  of  the 
^wnilnom  of  bis  Brttannio  Majes- 
tiff  whether  that  exportanioii  be 
made  in  Colombian  or  British 
venels. 

-  VIL  To  avoid  any  misunder- 
standing  with  respect  to  the  regu- 
kiiions  whidi  may  respectively 
eonatilote  a  Colombian  or  British 
▼es^el,  it-is  hereby  agveed  tluKi  all 
vessels  buUt  within  the  territories 
of  Colombia,  and  belonging  to  a 
ColoinbianeitiBen  or  dfizens,  and 
wlioso  eaptam  and  three*fourth 
paorts  of  the  mariners,  at  the  least, 
are  citisens  of  Colombia,  except 
in-  eocb  eitftreme  cases  as  are  other- 
wises' especially  provided  for  by 
kvw,  shall  be  considered  as  Colom- 
bian vessels ;  and  all  vessels  bmlt 
witliki  the  dominions  of  his  Britan- 
nic Mtijesty,  and  belonging  to  a 
British  subject  or  subjects,  and 
whose  captain  and  three-fourth 
parts  of  the  mariners,  at  the  least, 
are  Britii^  subjects,  except  in  such 
eoctreme  cases  as  are  otherwise 
especially  provided  for  by  law, 
shall  be  considered  as  British 
vessels*     * 

Vill.  All  merchants,  com- 
manders of  vessels,  and  other 
citizens  and  subjects  of  the  re- 
public of  Colombia  and  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty,  shall  have  per- 
fect liberty  in  all  the  territories  of 
both  powers  respectively,  to  act 
for  themselves  in  the  management 
of  their  own  affairs,  or  con6de 
them  to  the  management  of  whom- 
soever they  may  please,  as  broker, 
factor,  agent,  or  interpreter,  nor 
shall  they  be  obliged  to  employ 
any  other  persons  whatever  for 
those  purposes,  nor  to  pay  them 
any  salary  or  remuneration,  unless 
they  wish  so  to  employ  them ;  and 
abM>Iute  liberty  shall  be  given  in 


k\i  eases  to  the  *  purchaser  and 
vender  to  contract  and  fix  the 
price  of  any  effects,  merchandise, 
or  manufactures,  intported  or  ex- 
ported from  the  territories  of  any 
of  the  two  contracting  parties,  ac-« 
cording  as  they  shall  themselves 
ihink  proper. 

IX.  In  all  that  relates  to  the' 
lading  or  unlading  of  vessels,  the 
security  of  merchandise,  manu- 
feetures,  and  effects,  ^  inhe- 
ritance of  moveable  goods,  and 
the  disposition  of  moveable  pro- 
perty of  all  kinds  and  denomina- 
tions, by  sale,  gift,  exchange,  or 
testament,  or  in  any  other  manner 
wliatever,  as  also  with  respect  to* 
the  administration  of  justice,  the 
citizens  and  subjects  of  the  two 
contracting  ^parties  shall  enjoy,  in 
their  respective  territories  and 
dominions',  the  same  privileges,' 
liberties,  and  rigtits,  as  the  most 
favoured  natron ;  and  there  shall 
not  be  levied  upon  them  on  this 
account  any  higher  imposts  or  du- 
ties than  Uiose  that  are  paid,  or 
may  be  paid  by  the  citizens  or 
subjects  of  the  powers  in  whose 
territories  or  dominions  they  may 
reside.  They  shall  be  exempt 
from  all  compulsory  military  ser- 
vice by  sea  or  by  land,  and  from 
all  forced  loans  or  exactions,  or 
military  requisitions;  nor  shall' 
they  be  compelled  to  pay  any  or- 
dinary contribution,  greater  than 
what  may  be  paid  by  the  citizens 
or  subjects  of  either  power,  under 
any  pretext  whatever. 

X.  Eadh  of  the  two  contract- 
ing- parties  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
appoint  consuls  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  commerce,  to  reside 
in  the  territories  and  dominions  of 
the  other  party ;  but  previous  to 
any  consul  acting  i»  such,  he  shall 
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be  approved  and  admitted,  in  the 
usuaJ  form,  by  the  government  to 
whom  it  may  be  sent ;  and  any  of 
the  contracting  parties  can  except 
from  the  residence  of  consuls  such 
particular  parts  as  either  of  them 
may  think  proper  to  except. 

XI.  For  the  better  security 
of  commerce  between  the  citizens 
of  Colombia  and  the  subjects  of 
his  Britannic  Majesty,  it  has  been 
agreed  that  if  at  any  time  any  in- 
terruption of  their  amicable  com- 
mercial intercourse  should  unfor- 
tunately take  place,  or  in  case  of 
any  rupture  happening  between  the 
two  contracting  parties,  the  citizens 
or  subjects  of  either  of  the  twi> 
contracting  parties,  resident  in  the, 
territories  or  dominions  of  the 
other,  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
remaining  or  continuing  their 
traffic  there,  without  any  kind  of 
interruption,  so  long  as  they  shall 
conduct  themselves  peaceably,  and 
shall  not  commit  any  offence  against 
the  laws ;  and  such  of  their  effects 
and  property  as  may  be  already 
confided  to  private  individuals,  or 
to  the  state,  shall  not  be  subject 
to  seizure  or  sequestration,  or  to 
any  other  demands  other  than 
what  are  made  upon  similar  effects 
or  property  belonging  to  the  citi- 
zens or  subjects  of  the  state  in 
which  they  may  reside. 

XII.  The  citizens  of  Colombia 
shall  enjoy  throughout  all  the 
dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majes- 
ty, a  perfect  and  unlimited  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  the  exercise  of 
their  religion  publicly,  or  privately 
in  their  own  houses,  or  in  the  cha- 
pels or  places  of  worship  destined 
for  that  purpose,  conformably  to 
the  system  of  toleration  established 
throughout  the  dominions  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty.    In  like  man- 


ner; the  sul^ecu  <of  hia  Britaimic 
Minesty,  resident  in  the  territorieft 
of  Colombia,  shall  enjoy  the  nost 
perfect  and  entire  liberty  of  con- 
science, without  being  in  any  raan- 
ner  exposed  to  be  molested,  dis- 
quieted, or  disturbed,  on  acocnint 
of  their  religious  belief,  nor  in  the 
firee  exercise  of  their  religion,  pro* 
vided  it  be  performed  in  their  pri* 
vate  houses,  and  with  the  reverence 
due  to  the  divine  worship,  respect- 
ing the  laws,  usages,  and  customs 
established.  The  subjecte  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty  shall  also  have 
liberty  of  interment  for  such  of 
them  as  die  in  the  said  territories 
of  Colombia,  in  such  places  as  they 
may  deem  fit  and  proper  to  estalK 
lish  for  such  purpose,  with  the 
consent  of  the  local  authorities; 
and  the  funerals  or  burial-places 
of  the  dead  shall  not  be  violated  in 
any  manner,  nor  en  any  pretext. 

XIII.  The  government  of  Co- 
lombia engages  to  co-operate  with 
his  Britannic  Majesty  to  obtain 
the  total  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade,  and  to  prohibit  in  the  most 
effectual  manner  all  persons  in- 
habiting the  territories  of  Colom- 
bia from  taking  any  part  in  such 
traffic. 

XIV.  And  inasmuch  as  it  is 
convenient  and  necessary  to-  faci- 
litate to  the  utmost  a  mutual  good 
understanding  between  the  two 
contracting  parties,  and  to  remove 
beforehand  every  kind  of  difficulty, 
and  that  other  articles  may  be  pro- 
posed and  added  to  the  present 
treaty,  which,  for  the  want  of  time 
and  the  pressure  of  circumatances, 
cannot  now  be  drawn  up  with  the 
proper  precision,  it  has  beenagreed, 
and  is  hereby  agreed,  on  the  putt 
of  both  powers,  that  they  shall 
mutually  endeavour,  with  the  least 
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possible  delay,  to  treat  and  agree 
upon  the  artides  that  may  be  found 
wanking  in  this  treaty,  and  which 
may  be  judged  mutually  advan- 
tageous; and  such  articles,  when 
they  are  agreed  upon  and  duly 
ratified,  shall  form  part  of  the 
present  treaty  of  alliance,  com- 
merce, and  navigation. 

XV.  The  present  treaty  of 
alliance,  commerce,  and  naviga- 
tion, shall  be  ratified  by  the  pre- 
sident or  vice-president  intrusted 
with  the  executive  power  of  the 
republic  of  Colombia,  with  the 
consent  and  approbation  of  the 
congress  of  the  same,  and  by  his 
Majesty  the  King  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland ;  and  the  ratifications  shall 
be  cKchanged  in  London  within  six 
DKiaths  firom  the  present  day,  or 
sooner  if  possible. 

In  testimony  of  which  the  re- 
apective  plenipoteutiaiies  have 
mutually  signed  and  sealed  these 
presents* 

Given  in  the  city  of  Bogota, 
-the  18th  day  of  the  month  of 
April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
rwenty-five. 

PfiBBO  GUAL. 

Pedbo  Buceko  Mbmi>sz. 
John  Pottsr  Hamilton. 
Patbici:  Caupbell. 

Additipnal  Article. —  Inasmuch 
as  in  the  present  state  of  the  Co- 
kmibian  marine,  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  any  Colombian  to  take 
the  ben^t  of  the  reciprocity  es- 
tablished in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  articles  of  the  treaty 
aigned  this  day,  if  that  part  which 
.  adpulaten.  that  in  order  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  Colombian  vessel,  the 
vessel  must  have  been,  really  built 
199  Colombia,  it  has  been,  agreed 
1825. 


that  for  the  spiSfe^  of-seven  years, 
reckoned  from  tlie  date  of  th^ 
ratification  of  this  treaty,  all  ves- 
sels, wherever  they  may  have  beett 
built,  that  are  bond  fiie  the  pro- 
perty of  one  or  more  of  the  citizens 
of  Colombia,  and  whose  captain, 
a^d  three-fourth  parts  of  the  ma- 
riners, at  the  least,  are  also  Colom- 
bian citizens,  except  in  those  cases 
especially  provided  for  by  law, 
shaU  be  considered  as  Colombian 
vessels,  his  Mi^esty  the  King  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  reserving  to 
himself  the  right,  at  the  end  of 
the  said  term  of  seven  years,  to 
enforce  the  principle  of  mutual 
restriction  stipulated  in  the  seventh 
article  above  referred  to,  if  the  ^ 
interests  of  the  British  shipping 
should  be  injured  by  the  present 
exception  of  that  reciprocity  in 
favour  of  Colombian  vessels. 

The  present  additional  article 
shall  have  the  sam^  force  and  va^* 
lidity  as  if  it  had  been  inserted, 
word  for  word,  in  the  treaty  signed 
this  day :  it  shall  be  ratified,  and 
the  ratifications  exchanged  at  the 
same  time. 

Li  faitli  of  which  the  respective 
plenipotentiaries  have  sevei^ally 
signed  and  put  their  seals  to  it* 

Given  in  the  city  of  Bogota, 
the  18th  day  of  the  month  of 
April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lor4 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-five. 

^    (Signed  as  above.) 


Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  Provinces  of  South 
.   America. 

.  Be  it  known,  the  treaty  of 
friendship,  navigation,  and  eem- 
merce,  haiiing  been  eoncluded*  in 
due  form,  on  ^h^,|^  of  Am  mwth 
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of  Febrttary,  by  I>o>ii.  Munuel  Jofte* 
Garcia,  plenipotentiary  of  th^ 
United  Provmcea  of  •  Rio  dc  \u 
Plata,  and  Mr.  Woodbine  PtiritAi, 

Slenipotentiary  of   his  Britaiinkr 
fajeaty,  the  fbllo^ring  is  a  true 
copy  of  the  same. 

An  extensive  commerce  hav- 
ing existed  for  many  years  be-* 
tween  the  dominions  of  his  Bri- 
tannic Majesty  and  the  united 
{nrOvinces  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  il 
seems  advisable,  for  the  Safety  and 
promotion  of  the  said  commerce, 
and  the  consolidation  of  good  un- 
derstanding between  his  Majesty 
and  the  said  provinces,-  that  these 
existing  relations  should  be  for- 
mally recognized  and  confirmed 
by  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  navi- 
gation. With  this  view,^  they  have 
-  named  for  tbeir  respective  plieni- 
potentiaries,  viz.  his  Majesty  the 
king  of  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Wood* 
bine  Parish,  his  Majesty's  consul- 

e^neral  at  Buenos-Ayres ;  and  the 
nited  Provinces,  Don  M.  Jose 
Garcia,  minister  for  foreign  affiurs, 
Arc.  who,  having  exchanged  their 
Ml  powers,  have  agreed  on  the 
following  articles : — 
'  I.  Stqmlates  perpetual  iriend- 
iStk^  between  the  dominions  and 
subjects  of  the  two  parties. 
•'  11.  Reciprocal  freedom  of  trade, 
on  the  same  footing  as  any  other 
fofe^  subjects. 

-  III.  His  Britahnic  Majesty 
agrees  that  in  all  his  dominions  in 
Europe,  and  other  parts  of  the 
world  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
Provinces  shall  enjoy  the  freedgvi 
of  trade  stipulated  in  the  precedirig 
articles,  to  the  whole  extent  that 
it  is  now  permitted,  or  may  be 
peroftltc^  ia  fiimn,  to  any  other 
iiilion* 

lY.  lN«^  artide  of  tiwipiodHoe 
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be  sifbjeetedi  in  the  domimons  of 
the*  other^  to  higher  dotiea  tkaa 
siirtilar  airtiole»«l^m  other  foreign 
cmmtries ;  nor  shall  any  prohiiNi* 
lion  'to  export  or  import  any 
articles  of  produce  or  manufiMsture, 
from  or  into  the  respective  do- 
minions, be  imposed}  unless  such 
prohibition  include  the  same  ar- 
ticles of  other  countries* 

V.  Vessels  of  above  1£0  tons 
of  either  party  shall  not  pay  any 
tonnage,  light^house,  pilotage,  sal- 
vage, or  other  local  duty,  in  any 
of  the  ports  of  the  odier  party, 
higher  than  the  naftiomd  vessels  of 
the  country  to  whieh  the  port  be- 
longs. 

VI.  Articles  of  the  produce 
or  manufacture  of  either  party 
shall  pay  die  wnport  duties  in  the 
ports  of  the  Qther^  whether  they 
are  imported  in  the  ships  of  Great 
Britain  or  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces; and  the  same  bouatiea, 
allowances,  and  drawbacks  shall 
be  paid  on  the  exportation  of  such 
articles  of  preduce  or  manulacture 
iVom  either  country,  wheAer  ex- 
ported in  British  ships  or  these  of 
the  United  Provinces. 

VII.  To  prevent  misundeiytand- 
ings,  it  is  stipulated  that  all  ships 
built  in  his  Majesty's  dominions, 
which  are  owned,  manned,  and 
registered  according  to  the  laws 
of  Great  Britain,  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  British  ships ;  and  that 
all  vessels  built  "in  the  teriitoiies 
of  the  said  provinces,  My  re- 
gistered, owned  by  cittvens  of  tlie 
same  provinces,  or  of  any  one  of 
them,  whose  captain  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  crew  are  eitiaeBs 
of  the  said  provinees,  shell  be  con- 
sidered as  vessels  of  die  United 
'Provinoes. 

Vni.  Bvery  nMMbstt,  eom- 
mamler  of  ^  lAl^^  ocher  w^ 
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jedB  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  ^dl 
ei^oy,  in  aM  the  levritoriet  of  the 
United  Provinces,  the  tanae  Uberty: 
as  the  nattTes  to  manage  his  own  <d- 
fairs,  to  confide  then  towhoe^r 
he  pleases  as  his  factor,  agent,  ov 
interpreter,  without  being  obliged 
to  employ  or  pay  for  that  purpose 
any  persons  whatever,  unlesB  he 
thinks  fit  to  employ  them;  the* 
buyer  and  seller  to  have  at  all 
times  fiill  liberty  to  contract  and 
fix  at  their  pleasure  the  price  of 
aU  efiecu,  merchandise,  &c.  im^ 
ported  into  or  exported  firom  the 
said  United  Provinces* 

IX.  In  all  points  relative  to  the 
unloading  of  vessels,  the  security 
of  merchandise  and  efi*ects,  the 
disposal  of  property  of  every 
description  by  sale,  donation, 
exdiange^  or  other  mode  what* 
soever,  as  well  as  to  the  admiaiB* 
tration  of  justice,  the  subjects  of 
the  contracting  parties- shall  enjoy 
respectively  in  the  dominions  of 
each  other  the  same  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  franchises,  as  those  of 
the  most  favouTed.nations.  They 
shall  not  pay  higher  duties  in 
taxes  than  the  subjects  of  the  state 
in  which  they  reside ;  they  shall 
be  exempt  from  all  military  ser- 
vice whatever,  either  by  sea  or 
land,  from  all  forced  loans,  e^ 
actions,  or  miliury  reouisition ; 
nor  shall  they  be  obliged  to  pay 
any  ordinary  contributions  under 
any  pretext  greater  than  the  natu- 
ral subjects  and  citaaens  of  the 
other  party. 

X.  Each  of  the  parties:  mav 
appoint  conficQs  as  usual,  who  shaU 
not  exerdse  their  functions  till 
duly  approved  by  the  government 
to  which  they  are  sent,  and  ^ther 
party  may  except  to  the  resideneef 
of  consuls  in  such  particular  places 
as  it  may  please  to  except. 


XL  For  the  greater  aeeafll^' «C 
commerce  between  the  sabjeets  ot 
the  conlanaetfttg  pasties,  it  is  stipu- 
lated that  in  case  of  any  nnfortu- 
nate  intsmiption  of  the  amicaiiie 
ret|ittoiw  of  commerce,  or  a  breach  ^ 
between  the  two  paitiea,  the  sub* 
jeds  and  citiaens  of  eaehrdsiditigo 
in  the  dominions  of  the  other  shau 
have  the  prtvii^  of  remaining 
and  continuing  their  ctade,  with-^ 
out  any  intemqMion,  so  long  as  • 
tbey  behave  peaceably,  and   do- 
not  in  any  way  dfiend  the  laws^- 
and  their  effects  and    property, 
whether  confided  to  individiuds  or 
to  the  state,  shall  not  be  subject 
to  embargo  or  sequestration^ 

XII.  The  sttbjectoof his  Britaa^ 
nic  Majesty,  residing  in  the  United 
Provinces  of  Riode  la  Plata,  shall 
not  be  disturbed,  persecuted,  or 
molested  on  account  of  their  re^ 
ligion,  but  they  shall  enjoy  a  pev-' 
feet  liberty  of  conscience  in  theno; 
celebrating  divine  worship  in4heir 
own  houses,  or  in  their  own;  parti^ 
cttlar  churches  or  chapels,  which< 
they  shall  be  authorized  to  bufld. 
and  maintain  in  convenient 'ilitii^ 
ations,  which  shall  be  approved  of 
by  the  government  of  the  said,- 
United  Provinces ;  it  shaB  also  be 
permitted  to  bury  the  subjects  of 
his  Britannic  Majesty,  who  ^sluill 
die  in  the  country  of  the  Untt^di 
Provinces,  in  their  own  cemeteries, 
whidi  they  may  in  like  manner 
form  and  maintain  there.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  subjects  of  the 
said  United  Provinces  shall  enjoy 
in  all  the  dominions  of  his  Britan* 
nic  Mi^^sty,  a  perfect  and  unli- 
mited ffeedom  of  conscience^  and 
the  exercise  of  their  religion,  pub- 
lic or  private,  in  the  houses  where 
they  reside,  or  in  the  chapels  and 
religious  houses  destined  for  that 
purpose,  conformably  to  the  sys-^ 
T  T  2  tern 
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tern  of  toleration  established  in  hjs 
Majesty  V  dominions. 

.XIII.  Tbesubjects  of  his  Britan- 
nic Majesty  residing  in  the  United 
Provinces  may  freely  dispose  of 
their  property  of  every  descrip- 
tion in  whatever  form  they  please, 
or  by  willy  as  they  think  fit ;  and 
if  a  British  subject  should  die  in 
the  .United  Provinces  without  a 
will  or  disposition  of  his  property, 
his  Majesty's  consul-general,  or, 
in  his  absence,  his  representative, 
shall  be  authorized  to  appoint 
guardians,  who  shall  take  care  of 
the  property  for  the  lawful  heirs 
and  creditors,  without  any  inter- 
ference, giving  notice  to  the  au- 
thorities of  the  country,  and  re- 
ciprocally. 

XIV.  His  Britannic  Majesty, 
anxipusly  desiring  the  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade,  the  United  Pro- 
vinces of  Rio  de  la  Plata  engage  to 
co-operate  with  his  Majesty  in  ac- 
complishing so  beneficial  a  work ; 
and  to  prolabitall  persons  residii^ 
in  the  United  Provinces,  or  sub- 
ject to  their  jurisdiction,  in  the 
most  effectual  manner,  and  by  the 
most  solemn  laws,  from  taking  any 
part  in  the  said  traffic. 

XV.  The  above  treaty  shall  be 
ratified,  and  the  ratification  ex- 
changed in  four  months,  or  sooner» 
if  possible. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said 
plenipotentiaries  have  hereunto  set 
their  hands  and  seals. 

Done  at  Buenos  Ay  res,  the  ftd 
of  February,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  IS25. 

(L.S.)        M.J.Garcia. 
(L.S.)         Woodbine  Parish. 

We,  Juan  Gregorio  de  las  He-^ 
las,  captain-general  and  governor 
of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
charged  with  tlie  supreme  execu- 


tive power  of  the  United  Provinces 
of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  now  assembled 
in  congress,  having,  in  conformity 
with  the  fiindamental  law  of  the 
2$d  of  January,  1825,  commu- 
nicated the  said  treaty  to  the  con- 
stituent congress  for  its  assent,  and 
having  obtained  iu  full  powers 
and  approbation  to  ratify  and  con- 
firm the  said  treaty,  by  this  pre- 
sent act  we  ratify  and  confirai 
it  in  due  forra»  promising  and 
engaging,  in  the  name  c^  the  said 
United  Provinces,  that  all  the 
stipulations  and  obligations  in  the 
same  shall  be  sacredly  and  invio- 
lably fulfilled. 

In  testimony  whereof,  we  sign 
with  our  hand  the  present  instru- 
ment of  ratification,  and  have 
caused  it  to  be  attested  by  our 
minister  of  war  and  marine,  so- 
lemnly sealing  it  with  the  national 
seal  at  Buenos  Ayres,  the  1 9th  of 
February,  in  the  year  of  o^r  Lord 
18^5. 

Juan  Gaeoorio  db  las  Hblab. 

Francisco  de  la  Cruz. 

Speech  of  the  King  of  France  on 
openin  gt  he  Royal  iiitting  of 
1825;— 

"  Gentlemen,  —  The  first  wish 
of  my  heart  is  to  speak  to  you  of 
my  grief  and  yours.  .  We  have 
lost  a  wise  and  good  king,  ten- 
derly beloved  by  his  family,' vene- 
rated by  his  people,  honoured  and 
respected  by  foreign  governments : 
the  glory  which  the  nation  has 
acquired  under  his  reign  will 
never  be  efiaced.  Not  only  has 
he  restored  the  crown,  but  he  has 
consolidated  it  by  institutions 
which,  comprehending  and  uniting 
the  past  and  the  present,  have 
restored  to  France  tranquillity  and 
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"  The  al!ectiiig  soAow  wkkh 
the  whole  nation  felt  in  the  last 
moments  of  the  king,  my  brother, 
was  to  me  the  moat  soothing  con- 
solation ;  and  I  say  it  with  truth, 
that  it  is  to  that  alone  !•  am  in- 
debted for  having  been  able  fully 
to  enjoy  the  confidence  with  which 
my  accession  to  the  throne  has 
been  hailed. 

"  This  confidence,  gentlemen, 
will  not  be  lost.  1  know  all  the 
duties  of  royalty.  My  efforts, 
my  love  for  my  people,  and,  I 
trust,  the  aid  of  God,  will  give  me 
the  courage  and  firmness  neces- 
sary to  fulfil  them  properly. 

"  I  announce  to  you  with  plea- 
sure, that  the  dispositions  of 
foreign  governments  have  not 
undergone  any  change;  they  leave 
no  doubt  of  the  preservation  of 
the  friendly  relations  that  exist 
between  them  and  me. 

"  The  spirit  of  conciliation  and 
prudence  which  animates  them, 
gives  to  nations  the  strongest 
guarantees  they  have  ever  h^  to 
check  the  scourges  which  have  so 
long  desolated  them. 

"  I  shall  neglect  nothing  to 
maintain  tliis  happy  agreement, 
and  the  peace  which  is  the  con- 
sequence of  it.  It  is  with  this 
view  that  I  have  consented  to 
protract  the  stay  in  Spain  of  a 
part  of  the  troops  that  my  son  had 
left  there,  after  a  c&mpaign,  which 
as  a  Frenchman  and  a  father, 
1  may  caU  glorious. 

"  A  recent  convention  has  regu- 
lated die  condition  of  this  tem- 
porary measure,  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  conciliate  the  interests  of 
the  two  monarchies. 

"  The  just  security  which  we 
derive  from  our  exteiiial  relations 
will  favour  the  development  of 
our  internal  prosperity.     I  will 


second,  gentlemen,  these  sdutary 
movements,  by  causing  those 
amelionttions  which  the  interests 
of  reh'gion  require  to  be  succes- 
sively proposed  to  you* 

"  The  king,  my  brother,  es^- 
perienced  great  consolation  in 
procuring  the  means  to  dose  the 
last  wounds  of  the  revolution. 
The  moment  is  come  to  execute 
the  wise  plans  which  he  had  con- 
ceived. The  situation  of  our 
finances  will  permit  us  to  accom- 
plish this  great  a6t  of  justice  and 
of  pc^icy,  without  augmenting  the 
taxes,  without  cramping  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  public  service. 

"  For  these  results,  We  are  in- 
debted to  the  order  established 
by  your  concurrence,  to  the  for- 
tune of  the  state,  to  the  peaee 
which  we  enjoy. 

"  I  entertain  the  firm  convic- 
tion that  you  will  enter  into  my 
views,  and  that  this  act  of  repara- 
tion will  be  p^formed  with  great 
harmony  of  will  between  my  peo- 
ple and  me. 

**  1  intend  that  the  solemnity  of  . 
my  coronation  shall  terminate  the 
first  session  of  my  reign.  You 
will  be  present  at  that  august 
ceremony,  and  in  the  presence  of 
him  who  judges  nations  and  kings, 
I  will  take  the  oath  to  maintain  the 
insdtutioDs  granted  by  my  brother. 

*'  I  thank  Divine  Providence 
for  having  deigned  to  make  use 
of  me  to  repair  the  last  misfor- 
tunes of  my  people,  and  I  conjure 
it  to  protect  this  beautiftd  France 
which  I  am  proud  of  govemiog." 

Speech  of  the  King  of  the  Ne- 
therkmdf  an  opening  the  States 
General. 

'*  High  and  Mighty  Sirs, — 
The  marriage  of  my  second  son 
has    taken    place    since     your 
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lafltmeetfaig.  His  exoeHeotspoiuie 
has  been  most  cordially  received 
by  my  subjects,  aad  this  bs|ypy 
drcumstanoe  has  greatly  hug- 
mented  the  happiness  of  my 
house. 

:  *^  I  cMitinue  to  receiTe  from  f|Il 
foreiffio  powers  the  most  iudv- 
bitaUe  assurances  of  friendship. 
The  hope  of  more  6rnily  sttength- 
ening  those  reciprocal  feelings 
of  amity  presents  itself  through 
-the  med^m  of conrafiereial  treaties, . 
of  which  the  neoessary  negoci- 
ations  will  be  conducted  with  all 
the  care  with  which  the  desire  of 
promoting  the  good  of  mr  people 
ean  inspire  me.  With  the  same 
Tiew  I  ha^  issued  orders  fbr 
fecililatiAg  she  commerce  of  my 
«abyiects  in  all  parts  of  the  worlds 

"The  late  exhibition  of  works 
of  industry  at  Haarlem  produced 
a  display  no  less  flattering  to 
national  pride  than  gratifying  aad 
honourable  to-  the  industry  of  my 
people,  and  satisfhetory  in  regard 
to  the  general  good  of  the  natioil. 
•AH'the'produ(^Ons  which  luxury 
as  well  as  the  common  wants'  of 
Kfe  can  require  were  there  col- 
lected, and  there  could  the  Nether- 
lander convince  himself  that  in 
that  respect  Ke  need  not  envy  any 
other  people. 

"  The  general  littMtion  is  di- 
rected to  the  oppommity '^which 
die  nature  and  position  of  many 
countries  aflbrd  to  the  develop- 
ment' of  our  tetional  indiistry, 
through  which  I  hope  she  wul 
see  the  chumiels  fot  the  fruits  of 
our  industry,  and  our  lands,  mul- 
ti|dy,  which  the  plans  of  the  trad- 
ing company  has  already  begun 
to  open. 

*^  The  spirit  of  forming  asso- 
ciations, so  advantageous  to  great 
imdertahangSy  has    spread   itself 


more  and  more^ond  has  extended 
its  influence  to  the  most  useftl 
.  oUects ;  the  devoting  of  con- 
siderable capitals  to  ship-building 
has  gnren  a  new  Kfe  to  our  docks, 
-«nd  has  occasioned  the  laying 
down  of  imiumerable  keels. 

^The  salt  herring  fisheries, 
which  have  for  many  years  been 
a  losing  concern,  will,  from  all 
appearances,  peove  most  profit- 
able for  this  last  year. 

*'  But  with  regard  to  the  Green- 
land and  Davis*  Straits  fisheries, 
my  Netherlanders  wiD,  I  fear, 
•participate  in  the  general  un- 
favourable result  common  to  aU 
who  have  this  year  undertaken 
them. 

'*  Schools  fl>r  instruction  are 
now  almost  universally  established 
throug^ot  the  kiuffdom,  and 
have  in  many  instances  shown 
their  utility,  especially  those  of 
recent  establidiment. 

*^  The  universities  hav«  lately 
beenmuch  improved  and  enlarged, 
and  have  in  many  branches  of 
learning  had  additional  fiiciKties 
afibrded  for  the  attainment  of 
knowledge,  and  they  now  Aimirii 
she  most  liberal  means  fbr  the 
study  of  the  various  sciences. 
One  instittttion,  defoted  to  the 
wants  of  my  Roman-cadidic  sub- 
jects, will  afibrd  to  the  youi^ 
people  appomted  to  study  for  the 
church  tke  opportunity  of  obtain- 
ing that  knowledge  wMch  the 
present  state  of  civilisation  re- 
^res ;  and  I  hope  I  may  promise 
myself  the  best  consequences  to 
the  honour  of  that  church  in  my 
kingdom. 

"  Through  the  beneficence  aad 
liberality  of  the  nation,  through 
the  strenuous  co-operation  of 
your  High  Mightinesses,  and 
dbrongh  Uie  praiieworthy  exer- 
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tiaoa  of  the  witboritiM  tod  offi* 
^rsy  I  Mn  hftflpy  to  wy  tliat  the 
diMaters  wUeh  were  -caused  by 
the  late  floods'  aie  alvead^  mate^ 
rially  ^repaired,  abd.the  iSk6s  will 
ioon  be  pla^  ioa  fltateiofte«< 
eitnty  agikimi  the  weatker.   * 

"  The  cosamissioiiers  who  Were 
9ippsmtJtd  by  mef  to  exaimne  tilie 
beet  couraes  for  rivers  have  Ad- 
filled  their  very  important  task, 
and  will  ere  long  lay  before'  me 
the  re8iilt4 

*'  The  formation  of  new  plans 
of  improvement  is  carided  on  with 
vigour. 

"  The  plan  adopted  for  the 
prisons  develops  itself  more  and 
more,  imd  will  s(x>n  be  established. 

"  The  regttkitions  -respecting 
the  meetings  of  Provincial  States, 
^nd  tbe-gover&nflient  of  cittes,  and 
of  country  plaoee^  biive  undergone 
an  ihvestigatibn.  The  disposi^ 
tions  in  those  regulationa*  which 
eonoem  the  ri^t  of  voting*  and 
diequalificadoQsto  take  part  in  the 
provincial  ^d  local  government, 
wiere,  by  the  end  of  the  teiith 
year,  aller  die  iiotioe  of  our  fun^ 
dameMal  law,  to  be  a  part  thereof; 
it  was  therefore  of  importance  to 
introduce  those  improvements' 
which  experienoe  has  shown  to 
be  desirable  as  early  as  possible.   . 

*^  Our  fore^n  poasesnonb  are 
the  subject  of  my  peculiar  atten- 
tion; and  my  eiideavours  have 
been  particularly  directed  to  the 
furtherii^g  of  their  internal  prbs- 
perity,  in  order  to  render  them 
of  the  utmost  advantage  to  the 
Netherlands  and  its  industry. 
The  expenditure  in  set^nl  of 
those  pctssessions  hbs^  in  consc'* 
qtience  at  wars  and  expensive 
measures  in  ^beir  gavermnent,! 
been  augmented' 40  tao. great  an 
aas^imt^  wAiktk  has  prodtwod  vdm.. 


finrouraUe  obnisequeiiees  inl  the 
Qondition  of  the  finances*.  I  havk 
adefited  measures  to  moderate 
ttiem,!and  have  further  considaied 
it  pvudenSt  to  send  aspeeial  oom« 
misaioner  thithesi  in  ordex  Akt 
the  ocders  akeady  given  ibr  e<^ 
Bomy  in  the  expendature  ahocdd 
be  nmt  strictly*  observed.  Theiv 
is  ground  to  hope  that  the  in* 
juriotts  consequences  aliwady  mn^ 
tioned  will  soon  be  reraediedL  It 
will,  nevertheless,  be  neccssiu^ 
that  tlrt  nothet  country  sbonldi. 
by  means  of  its  credit^  come  to  its 
support,  and  I  hope  that  I  may 
reckon  6n  the  co^operirtioB  9£f 
your  High  Mightinesses*  * 

**  The  various  branches  of  dle- 
revenue  have,  taking  thiam  ih 
general,  been  completely  compe- 
tent to  our  wants. 

'VThe   hte  alterations  in  the 
indirect  taxes  have  answered  to! 
aU  expectations  in  the  increase  of 
their  pikaduoe,  independent  of  the  > 
real  irelief  whicli  has  dteneby  been 
secured  to '  commerce  and  -  agri-  ; 
colhire. '    All  difficulties  ih  the 
coUedihg  of  the  personal  taxes- 
and  excise  have,  as  is  seen  from  • 
experienoe,     almost     completely 
vanished.     They  wer^,  at  die  in-. 
troductidn  of  the  new  plan,  nn« 
avoidable ;    this  doing  away  with 
tbein  has,  nevertheless,  been  the 
subject  of  my  most  aiixioua  carias^ 
ihn  with  that intentibn  that^  after: 
having  consulted  the  i^tat^  of  the 
provinces,  and  having  mitde  lise  r 
of  the  power  given  me  bj  law^ 
I  have  more  generally  ihtroduoed 
the  farming  of  the  excise  on.  the 
grinding  of  com;  the . manner  in 
winch  this  arrangcmeotliaaibeeiif 
received,  give  grounds  For-anpH 
pqsing^  that  it  .%^,  iii  attitespsiBla^ 
folly  anwef  the  oh§ebCs  I  havai' 
in  view.  > 
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**  It  is  most  ULtiahtctory  to  me 
that  I  am  not  oblised  t6  lay 
before  your  High  Mightinesaee 
a  more  unfavourable  statement  of 
the  finances  of  the  kingdom,  not«- 
wkhstanding  the  extraordinary 
expenditareB  which  are  the  necesf 
sary  consequence  of  the  disasters 
which  befel  us  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  The  aoeoubts  of  the 
revenue,  which  will,  ere  long,  be 
laid  before  your  assembly,  are 
rach  as  will  justify  me  in  giving 
a  further  relief  to  my  beloved 
subjects  by  reducing  the  taxes. 

'*  The  operations  of  the  sink* 
ing  fund  wiU,  without  doubt,  in 
%  short  time  further  the  possi- 
bility of  completely  liquidating 
the  national  debt. 

^  The  Netherlands  Mint  sup* 
ply  is  regular. 

**  The  calHog  in,  and  the  put- 
ting out  of  circulation,  of  the 
French  coins;  are  brought  to  a 
dose,  by  the  last  regulations, 
without  on  any  point  having  given 
r^  cause  for  complaint. 

**  The  issuing  of  new  coins 
goes  on  steadily;  and,  far  the 
greater  convenience  of  common 
use,  and  much  wishing  it,  I  pro- 
pose to  lay  before  you  a  plan  for 
mcreaaing  bur  series  of  gold  coins, 
by  adding  one  additional  kind. 
.  ^*  The  industrious  application 
of  the  States'  commission  to  the 
framing  of  the  National  code  of 
lawi  will  afford  me  an  oppoir- 
tutaity  of  again  laying  before  your 
assemUy  an  important  measure 
<^legbiation. 

^  Sevend  other  subjects  will 
require  1^  attention  of  your  High 
Mighdnesses  during  your  present 
tittii^.  I  open  it  with  the  per- 
suasion that  it  wiB  not  in  any 
degree  tend  less  to  the  good  of 
the  country  than  former  sessions. 


I  experienee  the  most  heartfolt 
satis&ction  at  the  manner  in 
which  our  countrymen  conide 
with  true  love  in  us,  and  support 
the  throne  of  the  Netherlands; 
and'  thus  svpported,  High  and 
Mighty  Sirs,  our  united  efforts, 
under  the  support  of  God,  and 
the  continued  blessing  of  peaces 
cannot  fail  to  promote  the  glory 
of  our  beloved  country.'* 

The  king  then  left  the  chamber, 
being  led  out  by  the  commissioners 
appointed  for  the  occasion. 

The  assembly  was  shortly  after 
dismissed  by  the  President. 

Message  of  the  Vice  President  of 
Cohmbta  tfi  charge  of  the  Go^ 
venmentt  to  the  Congreu  of 
1825. 
Fellow  Citizens  at  the  Senate  and 
Chamber  of  Representatives. — 
This  is  the  precise  day  appointed 
by  our  constitution  for  the  assem- 
bly of  the  representatives  of  the 
republic,  in  order  that  they  may 
exert  themselves  for  the  happineaa 
and  prosperity  of  their  consd- 
tuents.  If,  in  the  two  former 
sessions,  congress  assembled  at  a 
later  period  than  is  provided  for 
by  the  constitution,  owing  to  causes 
which  are  inherent  in  infont  sode* 
ties,  (although  the  enemies  of  the 
republic  have  affected  to  oveilook 
them)  the  present  assembly  wiB 
convince  them,  that,  with  the  pro- 
gress of  time,  we  approach  nearer 
to  the  exact  observance  of  coosti- 
totional  principles.  I  most  con- 
gratulate Colombia  and  yourselves 
on  an  event  which  gives  stability 
to  the  political  system,  and  hopes 
of  the  most  happy  results  fkam 
the  present  session.  It  is  with 
the  greatest  pleasure  that  the  exe* 
cntive  is  abcmt  to  fulfU  its  dutv, 
and  contribute  to  this  favourahie 
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iasne,  by  gviriiig  you<  aa  aocuraite 
idem  of  the  state  of  the  afikirs 
of  the  republic^  in  the  varioua 
iMranches  of  its  administratioa. 

The  government  of  bis  Catholic 
If  ajesty»  far  from  abandoning  its 
ibrmer  pretensions  to  the  aover 
reignty  of  these  countries,  as  jus* 
tice,  experience,  and  the  ruin  of 
the  Spanish  nation  would  coun- 
sel,  still  labours  to  advance  i-^ 
hostile  views,  without  affording 
the  slightest  hope  of  reconciliation. 
The  executive  has  reason  to  think 
that  the  cabinet  of  Madrid  is  well 
aware  of  a  conciliatory  disposition 
on  our  part,  and  of  our  desire  to 
terminate  a  war  which,  during  fif- 
teen years,  has  involved  both  na- 
tions in  so  many  evils.  The  ear-* 
nestness,  however,  with  which  the 
executive  has  sought  peace  with 
Spain,  on  the  basis  of  indepen- 
dence,  has  not  caused  its  vigilance 
to  slumber.  Congress  may  be 
assured  that  our  means  of  defence 
are  at  the  present  moment  abun- 
dant, and  that  any  enterprise  on 
the  part  of  Spain  against  the  re- 
public will  only  serve  to  add  lustre 
to  our  arms,  and  to  increase  the 
humiliations  of  Spain. 

Our  relations  with  the  American 
governments  subsist  on  a  footing 
of  friendship  and  good  understand- 
ing becoming  states  sustaining  a 
common  cause.  The  services  and 
suf^lies  which  we  have  rendered 
to  Peru  have  so  materially  altered 
the  situation  of  that  country,  that 
no  doubt  can  exist  of  its  acquiring 
liberty  and  independence.  The 
liberator  and  president  of  Colom- 
bia has  displayed  on  this  occasion, 
even  more  than  mi  former  ones, 
those  virtues  which  are  peculiar  to 
illustrious  men,  and  to  which  the 
Colombian  republic  owes  its  exist- 


enoe»  Sunnounded  wttltldifBciiiti^v 
almost'  insurmountable  —  obliged 
to  contend  with  enemies  who,  ta 
ffumerical  superiority,  united,  the 
confidence  inspired  by  victory'*-* 
fettered  by  disasters  brought  on 
by  rashness,  woikness,  and  per- 
fidy—doubtful  of  receiving  in  time 
the  fresh  succours  which  the  can^ 
gress  had  so  promptly  decreed-**^ 
the  liberator  has  triumphed  over 
all  these  obstacles,  and,  aided  by 
the  patriotism  of  those  Peruvians 
who  remained  faithful  to  their 
duty,  and  by  the  valour  of  the 
united  army,  has  liberated  an  im- 
portant part  of  die  vast  territory 
previously  possessed  by  the  Span- 
ish troops,  after  inflicting  on  them 
a  severe  humiliation  in  Junin.  The 
executive  has  every  hope  that  the 
auxiliaries  which  left  Panama  fov 
Peru  in  October,  have  arrived  at 
an  opportune  moment;  and  that, 
by  extending  the  scene  of  opera- 
tions, they  will  consolidate  the  ad- 
vantages already  gained,  accelerate 
the  day  of  Peruvian  liberty,  and 
irrevocably  fix  the  destiny  of  South 
America.  This  new  glory  was  re- 
served for  Colombia,  and  for  you 
the  satisfaction  of  having  contri- 
buted thereto  by  aU  the  means  in 
your  power,  and,  more  espeeiaOy, 
by  having  permitted  the  liberator 
to  leave  the  territories  of  the  re- 
public. In  conformity  with  tlie 
resolution  of  the  legislature,  I  have 
not  ratified  the  convention  respect** 
ing  territorial  limits  entered  into 
between  Colombia  and  Peru.  Not- 
withstanding the  importance  of 
this  measure,  the  executive  •  has 
abstained  from  renewing  the  ne- 
gociations,  under  an  impression 
that  we  ought  to  give  an  example 
of  good  fiuth  and  generosity,  by 
suspending  all  discussion  th^eon 
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whibt  the  Peravian  republic  sfaodl 
be  ocenpied  hj  the  troops  of  Co- 
lombia. 

The  repubhc  of  Mexico  bas 
j«ftt  given  a  terrible  leBsoo  to 
vaurpers  of  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple. General  Iturbide  vicdated 
the  law  which  banished  him,  and 
landed  on  the  Mexican  territory 
imder  circumstances  which  alarmed 
the  government.  He  was  declared 
a  traitor  deserving  6eith  by  act  of 
congress,  and  the  penalty  was  inr 
fficted  without  opposition*  It 
seems  evident  that  the  Mexican 
government  has,  by  this  measure, 
made  an  important  stride  towards 
stability  and  prosperity.  Recent 
intelligence  from  that  partof  Ame^ 
rica  states,  that  the  most  energetic 
and  extraordinary  measures  are 
taken  to  defend  its  independence 
against  the  views  of  Spain,  and  to 
ciwcipel  those  towns  that  disregard 
the  pact  of  union  to. return  to  their 
dbty. 

The  provinces  of  Guatimala 
continue  to  preserve  unmolested 
ibe  sovereignty  into  which  they 
spontaneously  elected  themselves. 
An  accredited  minister  from  that 
government  to  the  republic  is  now 
residing  in  our  capitaL  A  favour- 
able opportunity,  therefore,  pre^ 
aenta  itself  of  settling  points  of 
great  interest  The  establishment 
ef!  limits  between  Colombia  and 
Guatimala  is  imperiously  oaUed 
finr,  in  consequence  of  certain  i»* 
reigners  pretaiding  to  A  right  to 
the  coast  of  Mosquito,  and  inaa- 
ttmch  as  the  interior  boundary-line 
between  the  cfountriea  isnotasoer" 
taaned.  The  csecutive,  in  strict 
compliance  with  die  law  of  the 
lith  of  July  of  the  year  1821, 
has  dadared,  that  that  part  of  the 
Albmtic  ooaat  which  extends  iVons 


Cape  Graoio'a  pioa^  ^  tbe 
Chagres  belongs  to  the  rdpuUic, 
and  that  all  colonisation  made 
therein  without  the  sanation  of 
die  govenunent  and  lawa  of  Co- 
lombia is  null  and  void.  I  aabmit 
diis  decvee  to  youa  judgment*  aa 
well  as  the  aorgoaieBts  I'bave  ad- 
duced in  defence  of  the  integrity 
of  the  territory  of  the  republic 
aad  its  righta,  and  in  order  to  frus- 
trate the  views  of  our  enemiea. 

The  agitated  atate  of  the  Bra- 
ailian  empire  has  not  yet  enabled 
us  to  form  relationa.  of  friendaliip 
and  good  undemanding  with  that 
government,  with  whidi  we  have 
Skewiae  to  ardmge.questiona  re- 
garding territorial  limits.  We  are 
assured  of  the  good  diroosition  of 
the  Emperor  towards  Cploqsbia; 
and,  on  our  part,  we.  have  avoided 
all  cause  of  complaint  and  diasen* 
aion.  When  the  moment  shall  bi* 
rive  for  negociadng  with  the  Bnt* 
Biliah  government,  the  executive 
will  not  fail  to  observe  that  frank* 
ness  and  good  faith  which  ibrm 
the  basis  4S  ita  principles,  by  con*^ 
forming  to*  the  last  territorial 
treaty  made  between  Spain  and 
Portuffal,  in  Madrid^  in  1777. 

Wi£  the  United  States  we  main- 
tain the  moat  friendly  and  cordial 
rdadons.  The  treaty  of  peaces 
friendship,  nanrigation,  and  com- 
bierce,  cdebrated  by  the  ezeendve 
with  dioee  states,  through  the  me- 
dium of  duly  'anthoriaed  plcnipo- 
tentiariesy  mil  be  'forthwith  laid 
before  you.  The  pcinciplea  we 
have  therein  adopted  aire  so  com* 
i»sndfd)]e  in  dieir  nitare,  aa  to 
render  all  eukginm  snqierfiuoos. 
Nev«r  hsa:  the  govenanent  of  Co* 
lombiaam>eared^m«re  attaobad  to 
that  spirit  of  dviliaationand  hu- 
manity which  onglkt  to  diatii^uiah 
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(he  goV^nuneiits  of  free  people, 
than  in  this  treaty.  C^onibia 
will  have  the  laudaUe  pride  of 
having  been  the  first  among  the 
states  of  ancient  Spanish  A  verica, 
to  appear  before  the  world  united 
by  pubbc  treaties  with  the  most 
fiivonred  nation  of  Uberty.  You 
^iU  fllso  examine  the  eonv^nticm 
'entered  into  with  lliese  states,  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  horrible  traffic  in  negroes  of 
Africa.  Our  laws  have  already 
forl»dden  this  execrable  traffic, 
and  ^e  executive  has  formed  its 
conduct  on  their  basis.  The  law 
of  the  £lst  of  July  of  the  year 
11,  has  forbidden  the  introduction 
of  slaves;  and  the  provisional 
cruising  ordinances  condemn  as 
lawful  prises  all  vessels  trading  in 
African  negroes,  that  may  be  cap- 
tured in  the  waters  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  republic ;  but 
no  penalty  being  awarded  for  the 
violation  of  this  law,  and  it  being 
a  justice  due  to  the  human  raCe  to 
modify  our  cruizing  laws,  the  exe- 
cutive thinks  that  these  objects 
have  been  obtained  by  our  con* 
vention  with  the  United  States. 

To  convey  a  correct  idea  of  our 
relations  with  Europe,  I  deem  it 
incumbent  on  me  to  deal  frankly, 
bv  entering  on  a  detail  which  will 
give  you  this^  information,  and  at 
the  same  time  demonstrate  to  the 
world  the  political  principles  of  the 
government  of  Colombia.  The 
commissioners  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty  in  this  capital  requested 
diat  the  executive  would  issue  the 
etequatur  necessary  fiw  the  recog- 
flttioH  of  the  consuls  sent  by  the 
king  to  some  of  our  ports.  As  no 
commissions  accompamed  this  ap- 
plication, as  is  uBud  and  custom- 
ary, the  executive  was  under  the 
pdnftti  necessity  of  deferring  the 


exepMtur  until  these  commissions 
should  be  duly  presented  by  the 
several  parties,  relying  on  their 
being  framed  in  the  terms  usual 
amongst  nations.  As  soon  as  the 
person  <yn  whom  the  title  of  con- 
sul-general had  been  conferred 
arrived  iik  this  coital,  he  present- 
ed his  commission,  assuring  tl^e 
exeenttve,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  cemmissions*of  the  consuls  of 
La  Guayra,  Maracaibo,  Cartha- 
gena,  and  Panama,  were  conceived 
m  the  same  t^rms.  The  commis- 
sion makes  mention  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Colombia,  instead  of  fhe 
Republic  of  Cohndna^  by  which 
latter  title  is  was  determined  by 
our  fundamental  laws  that  this 
country  should  be  known  since 
the  year  1819;  and  the  consuls 
are  therein  accredited  to  the  au- 
thorities that  might  happen  to  be 
established,  instead  of  being  ac- 
credited to  the  executive  power, 
or  president  of  the  republic^  as 
they  ought  to  have  been,  agree- 
ably to  the  principles  of  public 
right,  to  our  constitution,  and  to 
the  conduct  observed  by  the  Uni- 
ted Sutes.  The  executive  con- 
sidered these  errors  as  a  necessaiv 
consequence  of  that  state  of  ambi- 
guity and  practical  difficulties  in 
which  the  English  government 
found  itself  pla^,  in  treating  of 
the  recognition  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  Colombia,  as  was  stated 
to  parliament  by  the  ministers  of 
his  Britannic  Majesty's  govern- 
ment: for,  in  reality,  it  would 
have  been  a  manifest  contradiction 
to  have  accredited  consuls  to  the 
ports  of  Colombia  in  the  usual 
terms,  and  as  the  rights  of  nations 
demand,  without  recognising  the 
independence  and  existence  of  the 
government  from  which  it  sought 
the  adnnssion  of  these  officers. 
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The  executive  did  not  hesitate  ip 
adopting  the  line  of  conduct  most 
conforo^able  with  the  dignity  of 
the  republic,  ^n4  serviceable  to 
the  interests  of  the  British  nation. 
PL^ced  in.  the  painful  situation  of 
deceiving  the  republic,  by  illegally 
recognizing  a^  duly  accredited 
consuls,  persons  who  did  not  come 
recommended  to  the  government 
of  Colombia,  and  who  did  not  ap- 
pear destined  to  the  ports  of  the 
republici  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
refuse  the  exequatur  to  their  nomi- 
nations, and  caused  to  be  explained 
to  the  commissioners  of  his  Bri- 
tannic Majesty  the  powerful  mo- 
tives X  had  for  adopting  this  reso- 
lution, assuring  them  at  the  same 
time,  that  in  order  to  give  fresh 
proof  of  friendship  and  goodwill 
towards  tlie  British  government 
and  people,  I  would  permit  the 
persons  appointed  to  these  consul- 
ships to  protect  the  commerce  and 
interests  of  English  subjects  in 
the  capacity  of  agents  for  the  pro- 
tection of  sailors  and  commerce. 
The  commissioners  accepted  these 
terms  with  pleasure,  without  re- 
futing the  strong  arguments  on 
which  my  denial  of  the  exeqtuUur 
was  grounded.  If  the  congress 
will  call  to  mind,  that  in  my  for- 
mer message  I  pledged  myself  that 
in  the  course  of  the  negociation 
about  to  be  opened  witli  the  com- 
missioners of  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty, I  would  not  lose  sight  of 
the  dignity  of  the  government, 
and  the  interests  of  the  Colombian 
people,  it  will  perceive  by  the  pre- 
sent statement,  that  I  have  strictly 
redeemed  my  pledge.  Public  right 
does  not  recognize  the  admission 
of  consuls  as  a  bounden  duty  from 
one  nation  to  another.  The  obli- 
gation so  to  admit  them  arises 
solely  from  treaties  or  conventions 


celebrated  between  the. parties,  ^ 
from  a  state  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship between  nations  iivhose  inde- 
pendence is  reciprocally  admitted. 
This  principle,  which  the  English 
government  itself  has  lately  ob- 
served towfirds  the  consul-general 
of  Buenos  Ayres  in  London,  would 
have  authorised  the  executive  to 
withhold  the  exequatur^  even  had 
the  commissions  of  the  consuls 
been  addressed  to  the  republic 
and  government  of  Colombia. 
Since  this  occurrence  nothing  has 
transpired  in  furtherance  of  the 
recognition  of  our  independence. 
The  government  of  his  Britannie 
Majesty  makes  this  event  to  de- 
pend on  circumstances  peculiar  to 
the  interests  of  Great  Britain,  and 
on  the  nature  of  the  information 
it  may  receive  from  its  respective 
commissioners.  But  if  the  go- 
vernment of  his  Britannic  Majesty 
be  guided  by  the  feeling  of  the 
English  nation,  and  that  the  infor- 
mation given  respecting  the  state 
of  Colombia  be  dictated  by  justice 
and  impartiality,  we  may  presume 
that  this  important  decision  on  the 
part  of  the  King  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  is  at  hand. 

The  commission  of  the  King  q£ 
the  Low  Countries  has  had  the  same 
issue.  Mr.  Quartell  arrived  in 
this  capital  with  powers  from  the 
governor  and  rear-adimral  of  the 
island  of  Cura9oa,  issued  in  virtue 
of  positive  orders  from  his  govern- 
ment. The  commissioner  gave  us 
assurances  of  the  favourable  sen- 
timents of  the  King  of  Holland  to- 
wards the  republic  of  Colombia, 
and  of  his  desire  to  esublish  and 
cultivate  such  relations  of  friend- 
ship and  commerce  as  noight  be 
useful  to  both  parties.  The  ex- 
ecutive accepled  these  demon- 
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atJrBtions  with  gratitude,  and,  in 
lik«  manner,  gave  aseuranoea  of 
the  same  sentiments  towards  the 
kingdom  of  the  Low  Countries. 
The  commissioner  required  the 
exequatur  for  the  consuhir  com- 
missions issued  by  the  governor 
and  rear-admiral  o£  Cura9oa, 
which  the  executive  denied,  on 
the  plea  that  the  nomination  to 
the$e  offices  rests  with  the  g^ 
vernment  from  whence  they  pro- 
ceed, and  not  with  its  subordinate 
authorities.  But  as  it  was  neces- 
sary to  give  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of 
onr  protestations  of  friendship,  I 
permitted  the  persons  appointed 
to  these  consulships  to  exercise 
the  office  of  commef-oial  agents, 
the' same  as  if  this  informality  had 
not  been  observed. 

The .  executive  has  sought,  by 
.  these  meantf,  to  reconcile  the  re- 
spect due  to  the  rights  of  nations 
and  its  own  dignity  and  honour, 
with  that  friendship  and  harmony 
which  we  owe  to  friendly  nations 
who  seek  an  understanding  with 
us,  on  behalf  of  their  people,  and 
of  universal  peace. 

The  superior  authority  of  Hayti 
has  also  accredited  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Colombia  a  public  agent, 
who  proposed  to  celebrate  and 
conclude  a  treaty  of  defensive  al- 
liance with  us,  against  all  invaders 
of  either  territories.  The  language 
of  liberty  displayed  in  the  propo- 
sitions of  this  agent,  and  the  pri- 
vate services  which  the  liberator 
and  president  received  from  the 
humane  and  sensible  Petion,  at 
a  calamitous  moment,  did  not 
blind  the  executive  to  the  conduct 
it  had  to  observe  in  this  most 
delicate  negociation.  Hayti  had 
defended  its  independence  against 
the  pretensions  of  France,  of  which 


it  ibrmied'part,  aa  Colombia'  now 
defends  h€tra  against  those  of  Spain* 
A  defensive  league  with  Hayti 
would  have  subjected  us  -to  a  war 
with  a  nation  agaifcist  whom  w^ 
have  no  complaint,  and  whoita  we' 
ought  not  to  provoke  to  hostilitiea. 
The  interest  of  the  republic  con^ 
sists  in  diminishing  the  number  of 
its  enemies,  whilst  the  proposed 
treaty  would  have  inorease4  them, 
and  have  taken  place  precisely 
under  circumstances  w^hen  the 
Spanish  governmeiH  ,  is  making 
every  effort  to  compromise  France 
in  the  war  with  America.  Nevet 
can  the  interests  of  Hayti  and 
Colombia  be  identified  witli  respect 
to  their  ancient  metropolises.  A 
sympathy,  indeed,  prevails  in  this 
particular  between  Colombia  and 
those  states  of  America  which  for- 
merly depended  on  Spain,  and  iu 
is  on  this  account  that  the  gove^-. 
ment  of  the  repuUic  has  promoted 
and  concluded  a  confederation 
among  the  new  American  States» 
The  treaties  existing  between  tb^aa 
and  ourselves,  prevent  us,  by  Uieftr 
very  nature,  from  entering  into 
alliances  with  countries  wkich-havo 
not  belonged  to  the  Spanish  na- 
tion ;  and  a  defensive  alliance  with 
Hayti  would  arouse  a  new  enemy 
against  our  allies  without  their 
knowledge  or  consent.  You  know, 
gentlemen,  that  the  eastern  part  of 
the  island  of  St.  Domingo  beloi^d 
to  France,  in  virtue  of  the  treaty 
of  Basilea,  and  that  it  was  after- 
wards restored  to  Spain  •  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris ;  that  in  the  year 
182:^  tlie  inhabitants  of  St.  Do- 
mingo proclaimed  their  independ- 
ence ;  that  in  the  last  days  of  their 
political  existence  they  raised  th^ 
Colombian  standard  ;  and  that  the 
Chief  of  Hayti  has  reduced  this 
territory  to  his  doniinioiu  for  rea- 
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soiifl  that  «re  not  iiMmrately  kno#n 
although  ka  lundamteiital  law  ia* 
urged  as  a  pretefxt.  Irdoes  noi 
seem  that  the  conduct  of  thepre^ 
sidenc  of  Hayti  ought  to  draw  Ott'' 
him  the  enmity  of  Spain,  which  is' 
the  only  nation  With  which  we  are 
at  war;  because,  when' the  autho« 
rities  of  Hayti  occupied  that  part 
df  the  iriand  which  was  formerly 
Spanish,  they  did  not  take  pos« 
session  of  a  Spanish  territory,  but 
o£  an  independent  country,  which' 
had  manifested  a  wish  to  place  it- 
self under  the  protection  of  Colom-* 
bia«  All  theae  considerations  h^ve> 
induced  the  executive  to  refer  the 
proposition  of  the  Haytian  agent 
to  the  united  assembly  of  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  AroericMi 
governments.  France  and  ourf 
allies  will  observe  in  this  upright^ 
proceeding  the  principles  and  good 
policy  of  the  Colombian  govern-' 
ment:  the  former,  especially,  must 
perceive  that  we  act  with  sincerity 
and  good  intentions,  in  the  steps 
we  have  talten  to  indine  his  Most 
Christian  Majesty  in  Ikvour  of  the 
republic,  and  that  we  do  not  at- 
tribute to  the  French  government 
die  suspicious  and  treacherous 
conduct  displayed  ^by  those  per- 
sons who  arrived  here  in  the  fti-^ 
gate  Tartn,  and  whose  voyage 
seems  to  have  had  for  its  object  a 
visit  to  the  country  merely  to  pry 
into  the  state  of  our  affairs. 

The  tranqnillity  enjoyed  by  the 
republic  has  enabled  the  executive 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  ex^ 
tension  of  the  new  method  of  in- 
struction in  die  first  rudiments  of 
learning,  for  increaaing  the  num* 
ber  of  scfaolahrs,  establishing  new 
professorships/and  reforming  some 
colleges  which  sdll  languished 
under  tho  ancient  colonial  system 
of  education,  and  the  horrors  of 


'  this  war.  The  progress  of  pvbUe 
edueadon  must  necessarily  be  slow, 
whilst  the  funds  of  the  colleges 
continue  so  small  as  they  are  at 
present;  and  perhaps  we  mig^t 
mistrust  the  benefit  of  the  escab- 
Itshments  that  have  been  founded, 
did  we  not  observe  the  youth  of- 
the  country  eager  to  leam,  and  the 
teachers  devoting  thanselves  to 
public  instruction,  without  other 
mcentive  than  their  own  seal  and 
respect  for  their  characters.  I 
hope  that,  in  the  course  of  this 
session,  time  will  be  found  for 
digesting  a  general  plan  of  study» 
the  want  ot  which  is  every  day 
mora  sensibly  felt 

The  project  of  laws  for  the  poli- 
tical and  judicial  administration  of 
departments,  which  were  laid  be- 
fore the  executive  at  the  dose  of 
the  leEst  session,  will  be  returned  to 
you,  with  stxdh  objections  thereto 
as  seiem  to  me  expedient  I  wiU 
not  assert  that  such  objections  will 
render  these  important  laws  per- 
fect, but  your  intelligence,  and  the 
time  that  will  be  afforded  you  for 
their  deliberate  discussion,  inapire 
me  with  a  confidence  that  your 
labours  will  make  them  so,  and 
that  their  utility  will  be  acknow- 
ledged throughout  the  republic. 
The  executive  is  persuaded  that 
these  two  laws  will  correct  the 
errors  which  exist  in  the  govern- 
ment of  departments,  and  will  par- 
tially improve  the  adminiairation 
of  justice,  by  making  it  a  positive 
and  substantial  blessing  to  the 
peo}4e,  who  complain  with  much 
reason  of  the  extensive  jurisdiction 
embraced  by  the  only  dil«e  tribu- 
nals- of  appeal  which  we  possess, 
and  of  die  circumscribed  power  of 
the  munidpalittes.  But  that  this 
blessiteg  may  be  rendered  com- 
plete, it  is  absoIuteljMMeessary  to 
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mile  a  law  TMpeetiof  the  rere^ 
noes  of  corporation  kaib,  sine» 
the  health,  convenience,  and  orna- 
ment of  our  towns,  the  state  of  the 
roads,  and  the  fiicilitiea  of  com-* 
mnnication,  require  certam  ftindtv 
without  which,  the  municipalititts 
will  be  mere  ciphers  in  the  state* 

I  may  state  to  you,  that  in 
general  no  unfavourable  change 
has  occurred  in  the  progress  and 
regularity  of  the  constitutional  re-t 
ghne.  The  authorities  daily  re^ 
speot  our  institutions  more  and 
tnore;  and  the  citisens  enjoy  the 
free  privilege  of  demanding  the  ful- 
filment of  die  laws.  It  would,  in* 
deed,  be  a  phenomenon  in  politics^ 
if  an  infant  so^ety  like  ours  could 
arrive  at  its  height  of  prosperity 
without  obstacles  andsli^t  osdlla- 
ttons. '  Coknnbia  has-stiU  to  expe- 
rience the  effects  of  the  wanderings 
of  ignorance  and  the  incessant  in-* 
trigues  of  our  enemies;  although 
it  is  true,  that  neither  can  impe<le 
her  advance  to  that  point  at  which 
she  must  one  day  arrive.  The 
disturbaneCB  in  Pasto,  which,  from 
the  nature  of  the  country,  and  the 
character  of  the  people,  threatened 
to  be  of  long  duration,  have  sub- 
sided ;  and  the  govemmept  has 
visited  them  with  as  much  indul- 
gence as  was  comjpatible  with  pub^ 
lie  security.  That  activity  and 
vigilance  which  suffocated  this 
germ  of  dilunion^  will  do  the  same 
on  all  occasions  where  deluded 
persons  suffer  themselves-  to  be 
seduced  into  the  commission  of 
disorders.  The  people  desh-e  to 
live  in  peace  under  protection  of 
the  laws,  and  whilst  they  them* 
selves  take  charge  of  the  public 
tranquillity,  and  support  our  insti- 
tutions, ihe  republic  will  enjoy  in- 
ternal qidet,  and  the  stafidniff  army 
will  have  fewer  duties  to^disdiarge. 


Our  internal  oonmieroe  reqnirtt 
ignkitions,  in  drdev  to  sup 
press  the  abuses  committed  by  our 
sailors,  and  to  protect  navigation ; 
and  our  commerce  carried  on  with 
die  coasts  inhabited  by  wandering 
tribes,  requires  some  special  laws^, 
k&  order  to  ispare  the-  executive 
those  embarrassments  which  it  has 
experienced  in  this  pardcolar  of 
bte  years.  I  require  irom  con^ 
gress  a  law  denying  letters  of 
citizenship  to  individuals  of  any 
nation  with,  whom  ^  republic 
may  be  at  war.  This  is  a  law  t» 
be  found  in  die  code  of  a  natien 
that  may  be  truly  called  £ree,  and 
any  demonstration  of  its  nebessity 
appears  to  me.  superfluous.  " 

The  exhaustion*  of  the  mtienal 
treasury  will  condnue  to  he  sen^^ 
sihly -felt  whilst  the  paymost  of 
arrears  fidk  on  the  annual  reveiMMV 
and  the  systan  condnues  to  pve'- 
vail  of  not  fixing  the  public  ek^ 
penses,  and  providing  correspond- 
ent fimds  for  meeting  them.  Tt^ 
those  causes  of  fiscal  embarriM«i» 
ment  may  be  added  at  preeeniv 
the  necessity  we  have  been  under 
of  increasing  the  standing  army> 
with  a  view  of  opposing  a  vigorous 
resistance  to  the  hostile  under- 
takings of  Spain.  I  cannot  give 
you  an^  accurate  idea  of  the  im* 
provement  that  has  been  made  in 
the  treasury  department,  in  virtue 
of  the  laws  issued  in  the  last  ses^^ 
sion^  owing  to  the  short  period 
that  has  elapsed  since  their  publr«> 
cation.  The  execudve  has  given 
that  tone  and  impulse  that  were 
so  eesentially  wnnted  in  the  geneifsi 
adminlstradon,  the  cuscom-houses^ 
and  treasuries  of  departments,  ai^ 
ways  consulting,  however,  the 
striietest  economy.  I  hope  that  in 
iko  coorse  of  the  present  legisla- 
tNrt,  you  will  digest  a  systematic 
arrangement 
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anrai^enient  of  the  tithe  rents,  a 
reform  in  the  law  of  direct  con- 
tribution, and  such  other  objects 
as  the  executive  will  point  out  to 
you  in  virtae  of  the  privilege  it 
derives  from  the  constitution  to 
that  effect. 

The  various  and  unpleasant 
questions  that  were  agitated  re« 
garding  the  loan  of  March*  ISitftf 
have  been  set  at  rest  in  a  manner 
satis&ctory  to  the  parties,  and 
honourable  to  the  repubh'c.  For 
•this  purpose,  the  executive  had 
recourse  to  the  powers  granted  by 
you  in  the  act  of  the  1st  of  July, 
1823,  and  the  result  shall  be  in 
due  time  laid  before  you.  The 
congress  must  be  highly  gratified 
in  learning  that  our  conduct  in  this 
transaction  has  met  with  the  gene* 
ral  approbation,  of  those  resptet- 
able  persons  in  foreign '  countries 
who  were  best  able  to  appreciate 
the  difficulties  which  enveloped  it 

I  riiall  likewise  give  you  a  most 
circumstantial  account  of  the  mode 
and  the  terms  on  which  the  loan 
decreed  on  the  30th  of  June  o£ 
last  year  has  been  raised.  To 
jtliose'  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
histories  of  otiier  nations,  the  con- 
ditions of  this  loan  have  appeared 
highly  favourable.  The  executive 
has  observed,  that  its  agents  have 
confined  themselves  to  the  instruc- 
tions they  received  on  leaving  the 
capital:  dieir  operations  have  been 
conducted  under  the  eye  and  di- 
rection of  tlie  Colombian  minister 
in  London,  and  the  conduct  of  this 
fNiblic  functionary  has  obtained  the 
applause  of  all  who  have  observed 
him  narrowly.  It  has  been  a 
source  of  great  satisfaction  to  the 
executive,  that  the  new  loan  was 
not  negoeiaited  until  the  question 
of  the  old  ene  had  been  satiafiic- 
torily  disposed  of:  and  ^dte  .con- 


sequence was,  that  the  former  was 
contracted  under  most  favourabla 
circumstances,  which,  by  having 
been  taken  advantage  of  at  the 
moment,  saved  us  from  the  bur* 
densome  conditions  to  which  we 
must,  otherwise,  have  submitted. 
You  will  examine  the  documents 
which  will  be  presented  to  you 
with  accuracy  and  discretion^  and 
you  will  receive  all  the  necessary 
information  thereon  firom  the  se- 
cretary of  the  treasury,  since  in 
this  examination  are  o<Hnprised  the 
interests  of  our  constituents,  the 
honour  of  the  government,  and 
the  good  faith  of  the  republic.  I 
can  congratulate  mysdf,  by  anti- 
cipation, with  the  assurance  that 
the  congress  and  the  nation  will  be 
well  pleased  with  this  transaction. 
.  It  is  essential  to  the  public  pros- 
perity and  national  credit,  that  you 
employ  a  portion  of  your  labours 
in  funding  the  national  debt,  ^very 
year  that  passes  accumnl^s  firesh 
embarrassments  in  this  particular 
for  the  succeeding  ones.  The 
debt  embraces  variotfs  periods^  ob- 
jects, and  creditors,  without  a  pro- 
per classification  of  each.  You 
know  well  that  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary that  a  classification  of  those 
periods  be  made,  as  well  as  pro- 
vision for  the  punctual  payment  of 
the  interest,  and  the  gradual  ex- 
tinction of  the  principaL  Although 
a  law  on  this  subject  was  passed 
last  session,  you  will  agree  with 
me  in  thinking  that  it  is  imperfisct 
and  informal. 

The  standing  army  continues  to 
give  proofs  of  its  obedience  to  the 
laws.  Although  no  enemies  are 
to  be  found  within  the.  r^mblic 
with  whom  to  conti^nd,  it  has  re<- 
mained  on  the  war  footing  required 
by  the  state  of  Eur«^;>ean  politics. 
.The  executive   has^^amed  into 
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effect  ao  mucli  of  the  laigr  which 
provided  for  the  levying  50,000 
men  as  was  necessary  in  order  to 
reinforce  the  auxiliary  army '  of 
Peru,  to  cover  the  coast  depart- 
ments, and  to  organise  several 
corps  of  reserve  in  the  interior. 

Orders  have  heen  given  for  form- 
ing the  national  militia  throughout 
the  country,  on  the  principle  laid 
down  by  the  congress  of  Cucuta ; 
insomuch  that  several  corps  of  ci- 
tizens, who  recognize  the  defence 
of  the  country  as  their  first  duty, 
are  now  added  to  our  battalions. 
You  will  examine  the  provisional 
decrees  which  the  executive  has 
issued  for  the  due  observance  of 
the  law  on  this  subject,  and  will 
establish  a  permanent  system  for 
the  national  militia  in  isdl  the 
branches  and  objects  of  its  orga- 
nization. These  measures,  and 
the  abundant  elements  of  war 
which  we  possess,  have  placed  the 
republic  in  a  condition  to  present 
itself  armed  at  all  points,  in  defence 
of  its  liberty  and  independence. 

Our  naval  force  is  undergoing 
that  improvement  and  increase 
which,  in  our  immediate  circum- 
stances, it  requires.  The  Colom- 
bian flag  has  made  itself  respected 
throughout  the  seas ;  and  where 
it  has  encountered  that  of  Spain,  it 
has  left  a  monument  of  the  supe- 
riority which  it  derives  from  the 
valour  of  its  sailors.  The  execu- 
tive has  adopted  measures  for  fix- 
ing the  strength  of  our  navy,  as 
well  on  our  rivers  and  coasts  as  on 
the  high  seas,  and  for  laying  aside 
such  vessels  as  occasion  immense 
expenses,  without  beins  of  the 
slightest  service.  Little,  however, 
can  be  done  in  this  department, 
unless  education  be  encouraged 
among  our  naval  officers,  and  until 
the  laws  to  which  I  have  elsewhere 
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referred  be  enforced.  Naval  in- 
struction is  taught  in  Carthagena 
and  Guayaquil,  as  far  as  the  small 
funds  which  the  executive  can 
supply  for  this  purpose  will  per- 
mit; but  it  can  make  but  tittle 
progress  until  warmly  protected 
by  congress.  Having  already  re- 
presented the  state  of  the  army  to 
congress,  in  my  former  messages, 
pointing  out  such  laws  as  appeared 
to  me  necessary  and  just,  I  shall  con- 
tent myself  with  naming  the  sub- 
ject, in  the  hope  that  during  the 
present  session  you  will  take  this 
mteresting  object  info  your  con- 
sideration. 

Such  is  the  state  of  our  republic 
in  the  varioug  branches  of  its  ad« 
ministration;  possessing  friendship 
and  good  intelligence  with  Ame- 
rican and  foreign  governments; 
regularity  in  its  conventions  and 
treaties ;  order  and  tranquillity  at 
home ;  respect  and  submission  to 
the  laws;  free  exercise  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press  ;  the  dissemi- 
nation and  advancement  of  public 
education ;  well-founded  hopes  of 
improvement  in  the  state  of  our 
treasury;  an  army  covered  with 
laurels,  and  zealously  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  independence  and 
liberty;  together  with  sufficient 
resources  for  supporting,  under 
every  event,  our  dignity,  our  j 
vernment,  and  our  laws.  It ' 
longs  to  you,  gentlemen,  to  remove 
such  obstacles  as  impede  the  rapid 
march  of  the  republic  to  its  height 
of  prosperity,  and  to  reform  those 
errors  which  the  public  voice  and 
your  own  judgments  condemn.  If 
we  take  a  retrospective  view,  and 
contemplate  what  Colombia  was 
when  she  published  her  code,  we 
shall  recognize  with  surprise  the 
grand  career  we  have  since  ruOj 
and  the  enormous  difficulties  we 
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have  surmounted.  This  reflection 
should  animate  us  to  persevere 
with  zealy  honour,  and  patriotism 
in  the  exercise  of  our  respective 
ftcolties.  The  executive  has  rea- 
fK>n  to  expect  these  virtues  from 
the  'representatives  who  compose 
the  legislative  assemblies^  and  you 
may  rely  confidently  on  receiving 
Srom  me  such  assistance  as  my 
iexperienoe  in  the  administration 
may  enable  me  to  afford;  and 
above  all,  the  strictest  punctuality 
in  the  execution  of  your  wise  re- 
solves. 

P&ANcisco  De  Paula  S  artander. 
Bogota,  Jfln.  2,  1825—15. 


Speech  of  his  Excellency  the  Fire- 
sideni  of  the    United  Mexican 
States^  on  closing  the  Sessiovr 
of  the  Constitutional   Federal 
Congress, 

**  Gentlemen  of  the  Federal 
Congress,— Jn  conformity  with  the 
eonstitutkmal  law,  I  laid  before 
the  chambers  in  January  of  the 
present  year,  the  sute  of  the  re- 
public ;  and  I  now  have  the  ho- 
nour of  announcing,  that  from  that 
time  to  the  present,  our  situation 
has  been  sensibly  improving,  and 
that  our  nation,  &r  from  retro- 
grading or  becoming  weaker,  has 
been  acquiring  strength,  and  ad- 
vancuig  m  the  career  of  prosperity 
and  power. 

*'  The  federal  bond  has  been 
generallypreserved  and  consoli- 
dated. Tne  greater  part  of  the 
states  have  sanctioned  their  con- 
8titution»  or  are  about  to  do  so. 
Each  of  them'  labours  in  esta- 
blishing or  in  rectifving  its  admi- 
nistration. All  of  them  wiH  shew 
an  emulation  and  zeal,  as  they 
have  partly  done,  to  supply  the 
ooQtingent  which  corresponds  with 


their  extent,  and  widunit  which 
the  institutions  by  which  we  are 
governed  would  become  inert  and 
powerless.  In  a  word,  lookii^  at 
die  data  which  we  liave  on  this 
head,  and  the  good  fortune  and 
happiness  with  which  heaven  has 
hitherto  advanced  the  fortunes  of 
the  republic,  we  may  hope  that 
each  state,  proceeding  in  its  own 
orbit,  towaros  its  own  good,  with- 
out neglecting  that  of  the  dera- 
tion, and  revolving  (if  we  may  be 
allowed  the  expression)  around 
the  common  government,  w31  ex- 
hibit, in  polidcal  order,  an  im- 
posing spectacle  of  equilibrium, 
with  the  precision  and'the  harnKmy 
which  disdnguish  the  great  masses 
of  our  um'verse. 

"  The  executive  power  has  nei- 
ther lost,  nor  could  lose,  sight  of 
morals  and  knowledge;  and  to 
promote  what  regards  them,  a 
junta  is  actually  employed  in  a 
l^reat  project  of  puUic  education, 
m  order  that  Mexicans  may 
no  longer  be  under  the  necessity 
of  going  in  search  of  improve- 
ment to  other  countries.  At  the 
same  time  establishments,  tending 
to  promote  the  dignity  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  republic,  its  agri- 
culture, together  with  its  com- 
merce and  industry,  have  all  been 
advancing  in  a  manner  very  per- 
ceptible to  those  who,  casting  dieir 
eyes  back  upon  past  dmes,  recol- 
lect their  condidon  in  the  days  of 
our  humiliation  and  slavery. 
,  "  Thus  the  idea  is  prodooed 
and  confirmed,  in  us,  that  the  spirit 
of  regulating  every  thing  by  the 
government,  and  of  mixing  widi 
every  thing,  is  the  most  efllcacioas 
means  which  it  can  employ  to  di- 
minish or  bamsh, peihaps  forever, 
abundance  and  wealth ;  and  that, 
on  the  contrary,  to  intfbdnce  and 
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eBcminge  tfaem*  an  «B^gliteiied 
and  beMfioenl  adniniatnitioil 
ought  only  to  remove  important 
obstacles,  leaving  the  rest  to  the 
action  and  interest  of  individoals. 
'*  At  present,  in  what  respects 
the  management  and  direction  of 
the  finances,  the  labours  which 
have  been  completed  and  those 
which  have  been  prepared  are  im- 
mense. Confining  myself  to  the 
results,  the  chambers  should  be 
acquainted  that  the  army  has  been 
paid,  that  the  militarv  magasines 
have  been  provided^  that  the  civil 
list  has  been  satisfied,  that  the  last 
loan  has  been  realiaed  on  advan- 
tageous terms,  that  their  subsist^ 
enoe-money  and  credit  have  bean 
paid  to  the  cultivators  of  tobacco, 
that  a  part  of  the  debt  has  been 
extinguished,  that  paper  money 
no  longer  exists,  that  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  arms  and  all  sorts 
of  stores  have  been  acquired,  and 
that  funds  have-  been  allocated  at 
different  places  for  the  purchase 
.  of  vessels  (of  war),  that  a  system 
of  order  and  economy  has  been 
introduced  which  has  saved  large 
-sums,  and  that  the  administration 
of  the  public  money  only  naeds 
for  its  consolidation  and  perfection 
a  decision  on  some  projects  sub- 
mitted to  die  legislative  body« 
>  ^  The  military  branch  is  like- 
%nse  proceeding  towards  a  sensible 
improvement.  The  corpt  of  all 
arms  is  completing.  Dbcipline 
is  re<establishing»  The  law  on 
desertion  will  powerfully  contri- 
bute to  promote  this  object  At 
the  same  time,  the  stato  of  Chiapas 
has  been  garrnoned.  Our  frontier 
on  the  west  and  the  north  has 
.been  fortified  with  particular  at- 
tention to  the  side  of  Tejas ;  and 
the  labours  which  have  been  un- 
dertaken, and  are  still  prosecuted. 


to  tarm  a  geanral  plan  of:dfifoBoe« 
(for  wkieb  engineers,  formed  amopg 
ourselves,  have  gone  to  draw  jrfans 
of  our  coasts,  mountains,  and  ap- 
IffoadiesX  will  always  do  iMmour 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Mexican 
staff,  and  evince,  in  a  decisive 
manner,  the  vigilance  and  ciroim- 
spection  of  the  exeoutitre  power* 

"  Aa  regards  our  navy,  idthM^ 
it  has  been  well  supplied  and  ma- 
nagedf  yet,  if  we  attend  to  the 
number  and  force  oi  our  vessels, 
it  may  be  said  that  it  has  soarce 
passed  its  infancy.  The  govern- 
ment had  thought  that  they  might 
reckon  by  this  time  upon  a.  re- 
spectable force  in  both  seas ;  but 
inevitable  obstacles  have,  till  now, 
deprived  us  of  that  assistance 
which  we  shall  indubitably  obtain 
in  a  few  months..  In  die  mean 
time,  an  expedition  has  sailed  to 
provide  the  Califomias  with  aU 
kinds  of  assistance.  Our  port  of 
Mansanillo,oneofthe  most  secure,  . 
spacious,  and  magnificent  of  the 
globe,  has  been  ordered  to  be  re- 
paired :  and  the  port  of  Galveaton 
has  been  fortified.  Orders  have 
been  given  to  construct  gun*heats 
in  our  territory,  by  which  means 
our  resources  will  multiply,  civi- 
liaiition  will  advance,  eomnmee 
will  increase,  and  that  whidi 
ought  to  interest  us  the  most^*- 
the  art  of  ship-building— of  which 
we  so  much  stand  in  need*  eqie- 
dally  in  the  Pacific,  will  begin  to 
prosper. 

**  Our  judicial  administration 
waa  incomplete  and  lame,  befiNoe 
we  possessed  a  supreme  court  to 
decide  questions  of  general  iiubra- 
est,  and  to  provide  for  what  the 
territory  and  the  f^t^nt*^  of  the 
federation  require.  But,  fev- 
tunaiely,  <m  the  15th  of  March, 
the  supreme  eoort.of  justice  waa 
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installed.  Tl^e  powm  of  tibe  Mle 
are  now  in  the  plenitude  of  their 
e:^erci8e,  and  when  the  law  which 
regulates  in  detail  iu  jurisdiction 
BM  proceedings  shall  he  concluded, 
^e  chaos  into  which  we  were 
plunged  hy  the  want  of  it  will  he 
removed.  Thus,  although  some 
disagreeable  occurrences  may  have 
taken  place  in  the  mean  time,  and 
some  isokted  disturbances  may 
'  have  heen  exhibited,  considering 
tilings  in  general,  and  taking  a 
rapid  view  of  our  interior,  we  shall 
-be  convinced  that  order  and  union 
exist  in  the  republic  ;  that  the  go- 
vernment is  consolidating  at  a 
rapid  rate ;  tliat  the  germs  of  our 
well-being  are  unfcSding  them- 
selves beyond  our  expectation; 
and,  what  ought  to  fill  us  with 
complacency,  and  even  with  pride, 
that  this  is  realising  itself  by  esta- 
'  blidiing  a  system  difficult  and  new 
on  the  basis  of  knowledge. 

"  The  view  of  our  relations  with 
most  foreign  states  is  equally  flal- 
iiering  and  satisfactory  with  our 
internal  condition,  and  the  cham- 
bers have  a  prospect  of  fortune, 
splendour,  and  greatness,  which 
the  powers  of  tibe  republic  will 
•consolidate  by  good  fiiith,  justice, 
and  moderation.  England,  the 
most  powerful  state  of  Europe, 
in  respect  to  us,  has  acknowledged 
the  independence  of  Anahuac,  and 
that  nation,  which  living  thousands 
of  leagues  from  our  wores,  may 
yet  be  said  to  inhabit  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  and  to  border  on 
our  confines,  has  concluded  on 
•  this  basis  treaties  of  4unity,  navi- 
gation, and  commerce,  which  have 
been  dulv  submitted  to  the  cham- 
bers, and  now  received  their  ap- 
probation. Such  an  event,  whidi 
will  be  one  of  the  mosttnenKwable 
in  our  history,  inci^aases  the  power 


and  consideration  of  the  rmUie; 
and  its  exaasple  will  not  fail  to  be 
imitated  by  ultramarine  powers, 
who  cannot,  did  they  desire  it,  do 
us  harm,  and  whom  we  can  benefit 
by  opem'ng  to  them  our  markets 
under  the  same  guarantee.  Per- 
haps some  years  will  pass  before 
a  certain  power  will  ofier  to  re- 
cognise us,  and  confess  the  legiti- 
'  macy  of  our  emancipation,  although 
that  power  ought  to  have  been  tibe 
first  to  anticipate  it ;  and  although 
many  opportunities  have  been  pre- 
sented for  that  purpose,  determined 
on  sdf-destruction,  and  existing  in 
a  condition  of  weakness  and  oon- 
sumption,  its  eyes  acquire  new 
animation  to  direct  against  us  their 
threatening  looks.  But  these  pa- 
roxysms of  fury  will  one  day 
cease,  and  when  the  epodi  of  recon- 
ciliation arrives — an  epoch  which 
we  desire  no  less  for  our  good 
than  for  its  own— *then  it  will  ac- 
knowledge, that  while  its  impotent 
rage  endeavoured  to  deprive  os  of 
lil^rty  and  all  its  advantages,  we, 
on  the  contrary,  were  animatrd 
towards  it  with  sentiments  of  mo- 
deration, benevolence,  and  gene- 
rosity. 

**  Coming  now  to  the  American 
nations,  i  have  to  state  diat  our 
plenipotentiary  has  already  re- 
sided some  time  in  Waahin^n, 
in  all  the  plenitude  of  diplomatic 
acknowledgment,  while  in  a  short 
time  the  plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  the  north,  who 
has  already  reached  our  territory, 
will  rsside  in  our  ci^pital.  On  the 
same  footing,  the  ambasaador  of 
our  sister  republic  and  ally,  the 
warlike  Colombia,  remains  amongst 
us,  and  about  to  nominate,  as  soon 
as  possible  on  our  part,  a  plenipo- 
tentiary,  we  have  at  present  a 
.  charge  d'afBuses  in  that  repoblic. 
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The  minister  of  the  United  States 
of  Central  America  has  some  time 
ago  presented  his  credentials,  and 
has  been  solemnly  recognised  in 
Mexico,  while  the  Mexican  go- 
▼emment,  on  its  jwrt,  has  proposed 
to  the  senate  a  reciprocal  mission 
to  these  states.  Finally,  a  mission 
has  set  out  to  put  us  in  oontaot 
with  the  head  of  the  church;  and 
desiring  to  lose  no  opportunity  of 
promoting  our  improvement^youths 
have  been  appointed  to  devote 
•themselves  to  the  study  of  diplo- 
macy, and  some  pensioners  from 
OUT  Academy  have  been  selected, 
who,  by  acquiring  the  best  taste  in 
the  fine  arts,  may  be  able  to  trans- 
plant them  into  our  republic. 

"  But  when  speaking  of  our 
external  relations,  it  b  proper  that 
I  sihould  call  the  attention  of  the 
chambers  to  an  event  which  natu- 
rally interests  every  American, 
which  raises  the  feeling  of  their 
power  and  dignity,  and  which,  al- 
diough  it  occurred  in  an  isolated 
point,  must  be  considered  as  a 
domestic  circumstance  to  all  Ame- 
rica. In  the  plains  of  Ayacucho, 
the  monster  of  tyranny  has  breath- 
ed its  last,  and  the  power  of  the 
Peninsula  has  for  ever  terminated 
on  our  continent.  Valour,  con- 
stancy, and  tried  disinterestedness, 
are  the  characteristics  of  that  me- 
moraUe  day.  An  army  without 
pay,  a  victorious  force,  incon^- 
rably  less,  a  most  obstinate  and 
sustained  resistance,  and  a  rout  the 
most  coipplete  and  universal  which 
coidd  be  desired,  present  a  model 
of  republican  heroism,  and  a  well- 
merited  title  to  immortality  for 
Sucre,  for  his  army,  and  for  the 
Liberator.  A  treaty  of  alliance 
had  already  identified  the  most 
•  essential  interests,  the  f^nhes  and 
the  destiny  of  Mexico  and  Colom- 


bia ;  and  we  have  beoi  in*  conse*> 
anenee  invited  to  die  assembly  of 
me  representatives  of  the  American 
republics,  which  is  soon  to  take 
place,  for  the  purpose  of  seonring 
the  establishment  of  their  geneiw 
emancipation,  and  neutralizing  the 
oi^ressive  views  and  projects  of 
those  who  desire  to  extingaish 
among  Americans  the  fe»ngs, 
nay,  even  the  idea  and  the  memory 
of  liberty  and  independence. 

'*  The  time  has  thei^fore  arri- 
ved, in  which  the  nation  may  in- 
dulge its  pride,  since  it  owes  so 
much  to  its  good  sense  and  its  good 
feeling,  and  in  which  the  chambers 
may  en)oy  the  purest  pleasure  in 
seeing  the  happy  issue  of  theilr 
labours,  their  zeal,  and  their  exer- 
tions for  the  public  good.  Much 
yet  remains  to  be  done  to  readi 
the  point  at  which  the  nation  ought 
toaun.  Weareasyetonlysowinff, 
but  the  soil  is  of  the  most  fertile 
kind,  and  we  hkve  at  hand  moisture 
in  abundance.  With  what  satis- 
fection  then,  and  with  what  zeal 
ought  the  powers  of  the  nation  to 
cultivate  the  precious  field  which 
has  been  intrusted  to  them.  For 
my  part,  and  to  conclude,  I  have 
the  honour  to  recommend  to  the 
legislative  body  the  passing  of 
several  grave  and  important  mea- 
sures, which  are  pending,  and 
which  benumb  the  course  of  ad- 
ministration. In  the  mean  time 
the  government  trusts  that  the!  in- 
terval of  the  recess,  will  be  em- 
ployed in  preparing  and  forwarding 
the  labours  of  the  conunisskms, 
that  when  the  time  of  the  meetftig 
of  the  chambers  arrives,  they  may 
resolve  and  consult,  in  the  most 
expeditious  manner, .  to  promote 
the  advancement  and  fidicity  of  the 
republic,  which  we  all  desire  to  see 
at  its  hdi^t  as  soon  as  possible." 

^    ANSWER 
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AMfWBB  or  Bli  SXOBLIilXOT  TUB 
PBBSIDBNT  OP  THB  COITORBSS  «> 
THB  FOBSeoiNe  SPBBOR.    ' 

'<  Sir,->Truly  the  |Nib]ic  welfare 
advances  and  acquires  perfi^ction 
jonong  U8|  as  we  have  j^t  been 
tald  in  the  speedi  of  the  firat  m»- 
'ffbtrate  of  the  executive  power. 
It  is  only  a  year  sboe  we  laboured 
at  our  constitution,  and  the  new 
order  of  things  has.akready  nearly 
reached  its  fidl  develofmettt.  The 
impulae  which  appears  in  the 
career,  of  free  nations  comes,  in  a 
grear  ineaaore,  from  the  new 
worl4««^m  impulse  given  by  H» 
general  will,  regulated  and  sus- 
tained by  laws  well  considered, 
like  those  which  compose  our 
vdnable  federal  code,  must  keep 
na  in  peipetual  progress,  and  must 
raiae  oar  repuUie  to  a  splendour 
iUld  opuknce  easy  to  be  foreseen. 
We  are  stiU  in  our  infiuicy.  This 
is  tbe  first  ctmstitutional  congress 
of  the  fiedenttion ;  and  if  we  join 
to  what '  the  government  has  said 
•  what  is  greatest  in  the  deliberations 
and  laboun  of  both  chambers 
during  the  period  of  their  first 
session,  it  will  be  seen  that  every 
dung  is  importsnt,  and  that  every 
thing  ia  conformable  to  the  spirit 
and  the  nature  of  the  system  which 
regulates  us. 

**  Well-meditated  projects  for 
perfecting  the  exercise  of  the  au- 
preme  judicial  power  of  the  feder- 
atioii;  Ibr  ^Mr^iaiuff  the  active 
aditi* ;  :for  defining  «ie  prhrileges 
wlnoh,  by  comlrinmg  the  public 
with  individual  mterest,  secure  the 
ftmts  of  their  exertions  to  talent 
and  industry;  far  regulating  Ae 
army,  and  preventing  disorder,  or 
^  diastiaiog'  it,  eoosastentiy  widi  the 
self-respect  of  tiie  soldier;  Ibr 
establishing  a  new  port,  to  eocou* 
nge  our  eommeree,  and  facilitate 


d»  export  of  the  firat*iMta.  of 
ournaaeontagricultnre :  and^-that 
which  ja  of  ti»  greateathnportaaoe 
•*-lbr  eatsMiahing  a  eeooordat  with 
the  apoatoKc  see,  for  placing  us  in 
.emnmonicatioD  witii  the  Sovereign 
.Pontifi;  and  fiir  providing  paatofs 
to  the  Mexican  churdi,  which  now 
exiats  in  an  orphan  state ; — a«dl, 
together  with  the  debates  worthy 
of  the  aealous  representatives  of 
this  new  nation  on  the  treaty  of 
commerce  and  friendship  between 
us  and  thelJcing  of  Great  Britain, 
appear  amid  the  labours  and  deli- 
berationa  of  the  last  five  months. 
All  this  ia  important  to  tiie  nation, 
andalTis  conformable  to  the  federal 
system.  Etenal  honour  to  Ae 
representativca  and  die  president 
of  the  United  States  of  Mexico  who 
carry  fiwward  thia  great  people  to 
die  hi^iest  destinies!  It  ia  true 
that  thegreaterpartof  our  prcjeeta, 
idthough  discussed  in  thechaiinber 
-  in  which  th«f  originatedt  still  re* 
main  under  the  examination  of  the 
chamber  of  revision.  It  waa  not 
idlowable  for  us  to  preeipitate  the 
legislative  march  of  the  two  aasera- 
bliea  combined  to  deliberate— *a 
march  aa  msjestic  as  slow  in  its 
very  nature ;  nor  did  the  law  per- 
nnit  us  to  lengthen  the  aeaaion 
beyond  the  present  day;  but  the 
same  law  which  now  proroguea  us 
will  assemble  us  at  iu  usual  time, 
and  the  nation  will  again  see  us  eas- 
ployed  in  perfecting  tur  labonra.** 

ImmguraljiMteti  ofJokm  Qmmey 
Adam»^  at  Preskbni  of  the 
Umied  Staies. 

**  in  oompliance  with  an  usage 
eoeval  with  die  exbtenee  of  our 
federal  constitution,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  example  of  my  predeces- 
sors in  the  career  upon  wliieh  I 
am  abont-to  entert  I  appear,  my 

^  ,      fellow- 
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6Dow*citiMOS9  in  yoiir  prefence, 
and  in  that  of  Heayen,  to  bind 
loyielf  by  the  •olemnitiea  ofgre-^ 
ligioua  obligation  to  tbe  .&]tbfi4 
perfonnanoe  of  tbe  duties  allotted 
to  me  in  the  station  to  which 
I  have  been  called, 

"  In  unfolding. to  my  country- 
men the   princijdea  by  which  I  ' 
shall  be  governed  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  those    duties,  my  first 
resort  will  be  to  that  constitution, 
which  I  shall  swear,  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  to  preserve,  protect, 
and   defend.     That  revered  in- 
strument enumerates  the  powers, 
and  prescribes  the  duties,  of  the 
executive  magistrate ;  and,  in  its 
first  words,  declares  the  purposes 
to  which  these,   and  the  whole 
action  of  tbe  government  insti- 
tnted  by  it,  ^ould  be  invariably 
Mid  sacredly  devoted  >— to  form 
a  more  perfect  union,  establish 
ius^ce,  ensure  domestic  tranquil* 
Jity,  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fence, promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
to  the  people  of  this  union,  in 
their      successive      generations. 
Since  the  adoption  of  this  social 
compact,  one  of  these  generations 
has  passed  away.    It  isthcwork 
of  our  forefathers.     Administered 
by  some  of  tbe  most  eminent  men 
wbo  contributed  to.  its  formation, 
through  a  most  eventful  period  '^^ 
the   annals   of  the   world,    and 
through   all  the    vicissitudes  of 
peace  and  war,  incidental  to.  the 
conditi<m  of  assdciated  men,  it  has 
not  disappointed  the  hopes  and 
aspirations    o£  those    illustrious 
benefactors  of  their  age  and  na^ 
tion.    It  has  promoted  the  lasting 
welfare  of  that  country  so  dear  to 
«s  all ;  it  has,  ito  an  extent  far 
beyond  the  ordinary  lot  of  hu- 
manity, secured  the  fireedom  and 


hi^ioess  o£  this  people.  :  We 
now  receive  it  as  a  precious  in- 
heritance from  those  to  whon^  we. 
are  indebted  for  its  establishment, 
doubly  bound  by  the  exap^les. 
which  they  have  lefl  us,  and  by 
the  blessings  which  we  have  eft- 
joyed,  as  the  fruits  of  their. 
labours,  to  transmit  the  same  un^ 
impaired  to  the  suoceedii:^  genen 
ration. 

**  In  the  compass  of  1^6  years 
since  this  great  national  covenant 
was  instituted,  a  body  of  lawSi 
enacted  under  its  authority,  and 
in  conformity  with  its  provisions, 
has  unfolded  its  powers,  and  car- 
ried into  practical  operation  its. 
effective  energies.  Subordinate 
departmento  have  distributed,  the 
executive  functions  in  their  various 
relations  to  foreign  affairs,  to  the 
revenue  and  expenditures,  and  to 
the  military  force  of  the  Union, 
by  land  and  sea.  A  co-ordinate 
dq;»artment  of  the  judiciary  has 
expounded  the  constitution  and 
the  laws ;  settling,  in  harmonious 
coincidence  with  the  legislative 
will,  numerous  weighty  questions 
of  construction,  which,  the  imper- 
fection of  human  language  bad 
rendered  unavoidable.  The  year 
of  Jubilee,  since  the  first  formar 
tion  of  our  union,  is  just  elapsed — 
that  of  the  declaration  of  our  in- 
dependence is  at  hand.  Tbe  cout 
stt^imation  of  both  was  effected 
by  this  constitution. 

\*  Since  that  period, .  a  popu- 
lation of  four  milli<Hi8  has  muXtiT 
pjLied  to  twelve;  ^  territory 
bounded  by  the  Mississippi  has 
been  extended  firom  sea  to. sea; 
new  states  have  been  admitted,  to 
the  Vnion,  in  .  numbers  .nearly 
equal  to  thpse  of.  th^  i^st«conr 
federation;  treades  of  .peace* 
amity»  and  commerce,  have;  been 
concluded 
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concluded  widi  the  principal  do- 
i^tiions  of  the  earth  ;  the  people, 
of  other  nations,  inhabitants  of 
regions  acquired,  not  by  conquest, 
but  by  compact,  have  been  united 
with  us  in  the  participation  of 
rights  and  duties,  of  our  burdens 
and  blessings ;  die  forest  has 
fallen  by  the  axe  of  our  woods- 
inen ;  the  soil  has  been  made  to 
teem  by  the  tillage  of  our  fanners ; 
our  commerce  has  whitened  every 
ocean ;  the  dominion  of  man  over 
physical  nature  ha3  been  extended 
by  the  invention  of  our  artists : 
Uberty  and  law  have  marched 
band  in  hand;  all  the  purposes 
of  human  association  have  been 
accomplished,  as  effectively  as 
under  any  other  government  on 
the  fflobe ;  and  at  a  cost  little  ex- 
ceedmg,  in  a  whole  generation, 
the  expenditure  of  other  nations 
in  a  jsingle  year. 

**  Such  is.  the  unexaggerated 
picture  of  our  condition,  under  a 
constitution  founded  upon  the 
Republican  principle  of  equal 
rights.  To  admit  that  this  pic- 
ture baa  its  shades,  is  but  to  say 
that  it  is  still  the  condition  of  men 
upon  earth.  From  evil,  physical, 
moral,  and  political,  it  is  not  our 
ddjtm  to  be  exempt.  We  have 
•ufiered,  sometimes  by  the  visi- 
tation of  Heaven,  through  disease ; 
often  by  the  wrongs  and  injustice 
of  other  nations,  even  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  vrar ;  and  lastly,  by 
diasenttoiis  among  ourselves  — : 
dissensions,  perhaps,  inseparable 
from  th^  enjoyment  -of  freedom, 
but  which  have,  more  than  once, 
appeared  to  threaten  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Union,  and,  with  it, 
Hne  overthrow  of  all  the  enjoy- 
ments of  pur  present  lot,  and  all 
our  earthly  hopes  of  the  future. 
The  causes  of  these  dissensions 


have  been  various :  -founded  upon 
diflerences  of  speculation  in  the 
dieory  of  republican  governments, 
opon  conflicting  views  of  policy 
in  our  relations  with  foreign  na- 
tions'—upon jealousies  of  partial 
and  sectional  interests,  aggravated 
by  prejudices  and  prepossessions 
which  strangers  to  each  other  are 
ever  apt  to  entertain. 

"  It  is  a  source  of  gratification 
and  of  encouragement  to  me,  to 
observe  that  the  great  result  of 
this  experiment  upon  the  theory 
of  human  rights  has,  at  the  close 
of  that  generation  by  which  it  was 
formed,  been  crowned  with  suc^ 
cess  equal  to  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  its  founders. 
Union,  justice,  tranquillity,  the 
common  defence,  the  general 
welfare,  and  the  bltesings  of  li- 
berty—all have  been  promoted 
by  die  government  under  which 
we  have  lived.  Standing  at  thb 
point  of  time,  looking  back  to 
that  generation  which  has  gone 
by,  and  forward  to  that  which  is 
advancing,  we  may,  at  once,  in- 
dulge in  grateful  exultation,  and 
in  cheering  hope.  From  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past,  we  derive 
mstrucdve  lessons  for  the  future. 
Of  the  two  great  politicid  parties 
which  have  divided  the  opinions 
and  feelings  of  our  country,  the 
candid  and  the  t  ust  wiD  now  ad- 
mit, diat  both  have  contiibuted 
splendid  talents,  spotless  integrity, 
ardent  patriotism,  and  disinter- 
ested sacrifices,  to  die  formation 
and  administration  of  this  govern- 
ment; and  that  both  have  re* 
quired  a  liberal  indulgence  for  a 
portion  of  human  infirmity  and 
error.  The  revolutionary  wars  of 
Europe,  commencing  precisely  at 
the  moment  when  the  government 
of  the  United  Stales  fint  went 
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cpentHHk  tinder  diis  eaamd*  ^ 
tution,  excited  a  collision  of 
sentitnenCs  and  of  aympathiea, 
which  kindled  all  the  passions^ 
and  imbittered  the  conflict  of' 
parties,  till  the  nation  was  in- 
ToWed  in  war,  and  the  Union  wiui 
shaken  to  its  centre.  This  time 
of  trial  embraced  a  period  of  five- 
and  twenty  years,  during  which 
the  policy  of  the  Union,  in  its  re* 
lations  with  Europe,  constituted 
the  principal  basis  of  our  political' 
divisions,  and  the  most  arduous 
part  of  the  action  of  our  federal 
government.  With  the  catas-^ 
trophe  in  which  the  wars  of  the 
French  Revolution  terminated, 
and  our  own  subsequent  peace 
with  Great  Britain,  this  baneful 
weed  of  party  strife  was  uprooted. 
From  that  time,  do'  difference  of 
principle,  connected  either  with 
the  theory  of  government,  or  with 
our  intercourse  with  foreign  na- 
tions, has  existed,  or  been  called 
forth,  in  force  sufficient  to  sustain 
a  continued  combination  of  parties, 
or  to  give  more  than  wholesome 
animation  to  public  sentiment,  or 
legislative  debate.  Our  political 
creed  is  without  a  dissenting  voictf 
that  can  be  heard.  That  ^e  will 
of  the  people  is  the  source,  and 
Ihe  happiness  of  the  people  the 
end,  of  all  the  legitimate  govern* 
ment  upon  earth—that  the  best 
security  for  the  beneficence,  and 
Ae  best  guantotee  against  the 
abuse  of  power,  consist  in  the 
freedom,  the  purity,  and  the  fre* 
quency  of  popular  elections-— that 
the  general  government  of  the 
Union,  and  the  separate  govern- 
ments of  the  states,  are  A  sove-' 
reignties  of  limited  powers,  fellow 
servants  of  the  same  masters,  un<> 
oontroUed  within  their  respective 
spheres,    unoontroHaMe    by  en* 


cffO«cfanieMs'u{toa  eaeh  other'-* 
that  the  firmest  seeufky  of  peaee 
is  the  preparatioa,  during  peace, 
of  the  defences  of  war —  that  a 
rifforous  economy,  and  acoounta* 
biuty  of  public  expenditures, 
should  guard  against  the  af^;ra-' 
vation,  and  alle^te,  whenpossi-' 
ble,  the  burden  of  taxation— ^that 
the  military  should  be  kept  in* 
strict  subwdinadon  to  ihe  civil 
power— tliat  the  freedom  of  the 
press  and  of  religious  opiniott 
should  be  invioli^— that  the 
policy  of  our  country  is  peace, 
and  the  iork  of  our  salvation  union, 
are  artides  of  iakh  up6n  which 
we  are  all  now  agreed.  If  there 
have  been  those  who  doubted 
whether  a  confederated  repre- 
sentative democracy  were  a  go- 
vernment competent  to  the  wise 
and  orderly  management  of.  the 
common  coocems  of  a  nighty 
nation,  dioae  doubts  have  been 
dispelled.  If  there  have  been 
prcnects  of  partial  ODnfedevadev 
to  be  erected  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  Union,  they  have  been  scat- 
tered to  the  winds.  If  they  have 
been  dangerous  attachments  to  onei 
foreign  nation,  and  antipathiee. 
against  another,  they  have  been 
extinguished.  Ten  years  of  peace, 
at  home  and  abroad,  have  as- 
suaged the  animocities  of  political 
eoacentioD,  and  blended  into  .har- 
mony the  moat  diaobrdaat  ele*- 
ments  of  public  opinion.  There 
still  remains  one  efibrt  of  mag^ 
nanimity,  one  sacrifice  of  preju- 
dice and  passion,to  be  madehy  the 
individuals  throughout  the  natioii 
who  have  hetetofiwe  followed  thft 
standards  of  political  party,  h 
is  that  of  discarding  every  rem-* 
nant  of  rancour  against  each  mother ; 
of  embracing  as  countrymen  and 
friends,  and  of  yielding  to  talenU 
^  ,    and 
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aod  virtue  aloDo,  ^at  eonfideaeQ 
wUchi  in  tinea  of  ooofeeotioti  fot . 
principles^  washestowedonW  ii^n 
thoae  who   bore  tbe    badge   of 
party  oemniiiiiion. 

*'  TheeoUisioiM  of  party  spirit, 
which  origiiiatis  in  speculative 
opinions,  or  in  different  views  of 
administrative  policy,  are  in  their 
nature  transitory.  Those  wliich 
are  founded  on  geographical  di- 
vidons)  adverse  interests  of  soil, 
dttmate,  and  modes  of  domestic, 
life^  axe  -more  permasMAt,  and 
therefore,  periiapat  more  dange- 
rolls.  It  is  this  which  gives 
inestimable  value  to  the  character 
of  our  government,  at  once  federal 
and  national.  It  holds  out  to  us 
a  perpetual  admonition  to  preserve 
alike,  and  with  equal  anxiety,  the 
rif^ts  of  each  individual  stale  in 
ite  own  govcmnaent,  and  the 
nghisof  the  whole  nation  in  that 
of  the  Union.  Whatsoever  is  of 
domestic  conocaaiment, .  uncqu* 
nested  with<the  odier  members  of 
the  Union,  or  with  foreign  lands, 
belongs  exshisively  .  to  the  ad- 
ministration' of  the  state  govern- 
ments. Whatsoever  directly  in-* 
volvm  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the  federative  fraternity,  or  of 
fi9Mi|n:  poweni,  is  of -the  resort 
ofthuNi^neralgoveiteBenL.  The 
duties  of  both  are  obvious  in  the 
general  .prinei{de,  though  sama^ 
tiaies  nefepkned  with  dificnHiea 
hvihedetaiL  To  respect  the  rights 
of  the  state  governments  is  in.  the 
inviolafale  duty  of  that  ef  tbe 
^  every 


Union;  the 


;  the  government  of  t\ 
iff  feel  its  own  obligatio] 
lespeot  and  mescrve  the  rightaef 
ibe  whole,  llie  pr^udices,  every 
wheie  too  commonky  entestained 
against  distant  strangers,  are  worn 
ay,  and  the  jealousies  of  jarv 
are  dlayed  byt^M 


compesitiott  and-fimfBtama  of  the 
great  national  coui^ils,  annually 
assembled  from  ell  quarters  of 
the  Union  at  this  place.  Here 
the  distinguished  men.  from  every 
secti<¥)  of  our  CQunt^  vdiile  meet- 
ing .to  deliberate  upw  tbe  great 
interests  of  thosjS  by  whom  they 
are.  dteputed*  ieoro.  to  estimate 
the  talents,  and  to  do  justice  to 
the  virtues  of  each  other.  The 
harmoi^  of  the  nation  is  pro-> 
moted,  and* the  whole  Union  is 
knit,  together  by  the  sentiments 
of  mutual  respect,  the  habits  of 
social  intercourse,  and  the  ties  of 
personal  friendship,  formed  be- 
tween tbe  reprceeotatives  of  ita 
several  parts»  in  the  performance 
of  their,  service  at  this  metropolis. 
*'  Passing  froin  this  general 
review  of  the  purposes  and  in- 
junctions of  the  federal  constitn* 
tioDy  and  their  resulta,  as  indicating 
the  first  traces  of  the  path  of  duty 
in  the  discharge  of  my  public 
trust,  I  turn  to  the  administration 
of  my  immediate  predecessor,  m^ 
the  second.  It  has  passed  away 
in  a  period  of  profouiid  peace ; 
how  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
our  countryf  and. to  the  honour  of 
me  country's  nitme,  is  knov^n  to 
you  am  The  great  features  of 
its  .psJiey,  in  general  concurrenoe 
with  t^e.  will  of  the  legislature, 
have  -been  -*  to  cherish  peacoi 
while  i  preparing  for  defensive 
war;  to  yield  exact  Justice  to 
oiber  nadom^  and  maintain  the 
rights  of . our  .^n;  to  cherish  the 
pviodples  of  freedom  and  of  equal 
xightSy  whe|9ever  they  were  pro- 
daimed ;  ^  to  discbarge,  with  all 
possifale.  nvampriytudfy  *^  y»^^iA|^} 
debt;  to  reduce*  Wtdiin  the  nar* 
mwest  liaatits  of  efficiency*  the 
military  foreej  jKtimiurove  the 
4ii)gaaiaatien'  iind  disoimioe  of  th^ 
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amiy ;  to  pro^de  and  sustiuii  • 
sobool  of  military  scienoe ;  to 
extend  eqaal  protection  to  all  the 
great  interests  of  the  nation ;  to 
promote  the  eivtlication  of  the 
Indian  tribes ;  and  to  proceed  in 
the  great  sjatem  of  internal  iai*- 
pfOTementa  within  the  limits  of 
the  constitutional  power  of  the 
Union.  Under  the  pledge  of 
these  promiaest  made  by  that 
eminent  citizen  at  the  time  of  his 
first  induction  to  this  office,  in  his 
career  of  eight  years,  the  internal 
taxes  have  been  repealed ;  sixty 
lafllions  of  the  public  debt  have 
been  discharged;  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  comfort  and 
relief  of  the  aged  and  indigent 
among  the  surviving  warriors 
of  the  revolution;  the  regular 
armed  force  has  been  reduced, 
and  its  constitution  revised  and 
perfected;  the  aceountability  for 
the  expenditure  of  public  monies 
has  been  made  more  effective ; 
the  Floridas  have  been  peaceably 
acquired,  and  our  boundary  hut 
been  extended  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean ;  the  independence  of  the 
southern  nations  of  this  hemi- 
sphere has  been  recognized,  and 
recommended  by  example  and  by 
counsel  to  the  potentates  of 
Europe :  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  defence  of  the  country  by 
fortifications,  and  the  increase  of 
the  navy;  towards  the  effectual 
suppression  of  the  African  traffic 
in  slaves;  in  alluring  the  aba* 
riginal  hunters  of  our  land  to  the 
cvJtivation  of  the  soil  and  of  the 
mind;  in  exploring  the  interior 
regions  of  the  Union ;  and  in  pre- 
paring, by  scientific  researches  and 
surveys,  for  the  further  applica* 
tion  of  our  national  resources  to 
the  internal  improvement  of  our 
country. 


'"^Iii  this  brief  oodiae'  Qf  tbc{ 
promise  and  pef  fomamte  of  my 
immediaite  predecessor)  the  bia 
of  duty  for  his  succcstor  is  ckivly 
delineated.  To  puraue,  to  their 
consummation,  those  purposes,  of 
improvement  in  out  common  con- 
dition, instituted  or  recommended 
by  him,  will  embrace  the  whole 
sphere  of  my  obligations. 

".  'to  the  topic  of  internal  im* 
provement,  emphatically  urged  by 
him  at  his  inauguration,  I  recur 
with  peculiar  satisfaction.  It  is 
that  from  which  I  am  convinced 
that  the  unborn  millions  of  our 
posterity,  who  are  in  future  ages 
to  people  this  continent,  will  de- 
rive their  most  fervent  gratitude 
to  the  founders  of  the  Union-^that 
in  which  the  beneficent  action  of 
its  government  will  be  most  deep* 
ly  felt  and  acknowledged^  The 
nMgnificence  and  splendour  of 
their  public  works  are  among  die 
imperishable  glories  of  the  ancient 
republics.  The  roads  and  aqtt^ 
duotri  of  Rome  have  been  the  ad* 
miration  of  all  af^er  ages,  and 
have  survived  thousands  of  years 
after  all  her  conquests  have  been 
swallowed  up  in  despotism,  or  b^ 
oome  the  spoil  of  barbarians. 
Some  diversity  of  opinion  hoa 
prevailed  with  regatd  to  the  |k>vr* 
ers  of  coi^^rtss  &r  legislation 
upon  olijects  of  this  nature.  Thar 
most  i^trpectful  defhrenoe  is  dnia 
to  doubts  orightttinc'  m  pure  pa^ 
triodsm,  and  sustauied  by  vene* 
rated  authority.  But  nearly  HO 
years  have  passed  rinee  the  eon* 
struction  of  the  first  national  toad 
was  oommenced*  The  authorily 
fir  its  oomtructicii  was  thenqnes* 
tioned.  To  how  many  thousands 
of  our  country  has  it  m^ved  a 
benefit?  To  what  ainfie  indivi- 
dual  has  it  ever  proved  m  ii^ury  ? 
^        Re|)eated 
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Repealed  liberal  and  candid  dis* 
cHMionB  in  the  legislatnre  have 
concQialed  the  aentiments  and  ap- 
proximated the  opinions  of  en* 
lightened  ninds,  upon  the  question 
of  constitutional  power.  I  cannot 
but  hope  that,  by  the  same  pro- 
cess of  friendly,  patient,  and  per- 
severing deliberation,  all  constitu- 
tional objections  will  ultimately  be 
removed.  The  extent  and  limita- 
tion of  the  powers  of  the  general 
government,  in  relation  to  this 
transcendantly  important  interest, 
will  be  settled  and  acknowledged 
to  the  common  satisfaction  of  aH ; 
and  every  speculative  scruple  will 
be  solved  by  a  practical  public 
blessing. 

**  Fellow  citizens,  you  are  ac^ 
.  quaittted  with  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  recent  election, 
which  have  resulted  in  affording 
me  the  opportunity  of  addressing 
you  at  this  time.  You  have  heard 
the  exposition  of  the  princi|de8 
which  will  direct  roe  in  die  fblfil- 
ment  of  the  high  and  solemn  trust 
imposed  upon  me  in  this  station. 
Less  possessed  of  your  confidence, 
in  advance,  than  any  of  my  prede- 
cessors, I  am  deeply  conscious  of 
the  prospect  that  I  shall  stand 
more  and  oftener  in  need  of  your 
indulgence.  Intentions,  upright 
and  pure  \  a  heart  devoted  to  the 
wdmreof  our  country,  and- the 
unceasing  application  of  all  the  fa- 
culties allotted  to  me  to  her  service, 
ars'all  die  [hedges  that  I  can  give 
for  the  fiuthful  performance  of  the 
arduous  duties  I  am  to  undertake. 
To  the  guidance  of  the  legiriative 
councfls— to  the  assistance  of  the 
executive  and  subordinate  depart- 
ments—to the  friendly  co-opera- 
tiotf  of  the  respective  state  govern- 
ments— to.- the  candid'  and  liberal 
support  of  the  people,  so  fo  as  it 


may  be  deserved  hj  honest  in*  - 
dnstry  and  seal,  I  shaU  look  for 
whatever  success  may  attend  my 
public  service.  And  knowing  that, 
except  the  Lord  keep  the  city, 
the  watchman  waketh  but  in  vain, 
widi  fervent  supplications  for  his 
favour,  to  his  overruling  Provi- 
dence I  commit  with  humble  but 
fearless  confidence,my  own  fate,and 
the  future  destinies  of  my  country." 

The  following  is  the  copy  of  an 
address  recently  presented  to  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Venice,  on  the  wretched 
state  into  which  that  once  mighty 
city  has  fallen  under  the  **  pater- 
nal" sway  of  the  House  of  Austria. 
No  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the 
genuineness  of  this  very  curious 
document. 

To  His  MajeHy  Franca  the  Se- 
condf  Emperor  and  King,  ^c.  ^c. 

Sire,  —  Fourteen  centuries  of 
existence  as  the  capital  of  a  flou- 
rishing state  and  of  an  active  and 
extensive  commerce  had  rendered 
the  city  of  Venice  (in  its  origin 
without  territory,  and  wanting  the 
first  elements  of  existence)  the 
asylum  of  118,000*^  idbabitants ;  a 
wealthv  aristocracy,  that  consumed 
the  ricn  produce  of  the  neighbour- 
ing districts,  and  which,  aspiring 
at  honourable  employments,  dif- 
fused its  riches  among  the  people; 
an  arsenal,  which  with  its  activity 
maintained  .8,000  families,  more 
than  sixty  magistracies,  sundry 
representative  bodies,  and  sixty 
religious  companies,  which  with 
their    ramifications    afibrded  the 

•  The  popuktion  of  Veniosia  1797  wm 
137440  iolMliitBnti.  In  Uik  number 
were  comprited  the  districti  of  Borano^ 
Murano,  Toroello,  and  Malamocco,  now 
separated,  and  which  ftmned  then  a  total 
of  200,000  aoub. 
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means  of  decent  and  con^ortable 
existence  to  many  hundreds  of 
families  of  various  ranks ;  finally, 
a  court  of  judicature,  which  from 
the  celebrity  of  its  extemporaneous 
eloquence  attracted  a  multitude  of 
clients  from  the  provinces  of  the 
ierrajirma,  and  procured  for  nearly 
1,000  £umlies  comfort  and  riches ; 
— ^all  these  were  resources  which 
ceased  on  a  sudden  with  the 
changes  in  our  political  existence. 
All  these  families  from  that  mo- 
ment saw  their  fortunes  change, 
and  from  being  able,  with  their 
superfluities,  to  relieve  the  poor, 
always  numerous  in  a  city  cele- 
.brated  for  iu  charities,  they  were 
at  once  precipiuted  into  the  class 
of  the  indigent,  and  were  numbered 
with  those  reduced  to  implore 
succour. 

This  real  and  unexaggerated 
picture,  which,  as  president  of  the 
General  Commission  of  Benevo- 
lence, I  presume  to  lay  before 
your  Majesty,  at  the  same  time 
that,  according  to  the  commands 
contained  in  your  royal  order  on 
the  itftd  of  December,  1823, 1  lay 
at  your  Majesty's  feet  the  general 
statement  of  die  accounts  to  the 
8  lat  of  December,  1824,  has  no 
other  object  than  that  of  suppli- 
cating your  merciful  consideration 
in  &vour  of  our  unhappy  but  vir- 
tuous people,  who  at  the  first  view 
may  appear  slothful  and  idle,  but 
who,  in  reality,  can  be  accused  of 
nothing  but  misfortune,  arising 
from  a  most  rapid  change  in  cir- 
cumstances. 

Should  your  Majesty,  on  the 
representation  of  these  too  real 
and  unvarnished  facts,  deign  to 
ffive  them  consideration,  your  Ma- 
jesty will  cease  to  be  surprised 
how  this  population,  once  so  flou- 
.  fishing  from  commerce  and  manu- 


factures, should  be  at  this  day 
reduced  to  100,000  souls,*  of 
which  barely  one-third  part  can 
be  considered,  I  will  not  say  afflu- 
ent, but  possessing  a  sufficiency- 
calculating  that  in  this  third  part 
.are  included  those  individuals  in 
your  Majesty's  service,  or  those 
enjoying  pensions,  (both  forming 
a  principal  branch  of  resource), 
while  the  remainder  is  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  imploring  from 
the  munificence  of  your  Majesty, 
and  from  the  charity  of-  others, 
precarious  means  of  subsistence. 

Far  from  describing  to  ryour 
JMajesty  with  fallacious  and  ex« 
.aggerated  expressions  the  dailv 
decay  of  the  population,  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  submit  to  your  Ma- 
jesty, sitting  daily  as  president  of 
the  General  Commission  of  Bene- 
volence, and  thereby  having  the 
.means  qf  seeing  closely,  and  in  all 
their  reality,  the  urgent  and  real 
wants  of  die  population,  that  in- 
digence increases  as  rapidly  as 
commercial  activity  diminishes, 
and  that  many  of  those  meritorious 
.  individuals,  originally  contributon 
to,  and  supporters  of,  the  above 
charitable  insdtution^  have  been 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  im- 
ploring and  receiving  assistance 
from  it. 

Such,  Sire,  and  so  great  is  the 
want  of  resources  and  of  occupa- 
tion in  this  city,  once  so  prosper- 
ous, that  every  day  that  the  chari- 
table society  co-operates  with  the 
ministry  of  the  police  (which  has 
always  displayed  the  greatest  ac- 

•  TUs  nmober  oootains  the  population 
of  Venice  alone,  taken  from  the  census  of 
1824,  the  districts  of  Burano,  Murano,  and 
Malamocco  bdng  separated.  Hence  the 
real  decline  in  the  popdation  of  Veirioe 
alone,  from  1797  to  18)4,  amounts  to 
.  18,000  souls.  , 
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.ttvlty  and  desire  to  do  good), 
notlung  is  heard  but  the  lamen- 
tations of  merchants  fallen  into 
extreme  indigence— ->of  mercantile 
captains  complaining  of  want  of 
employment — of  seamen,  manufac*- 
turers,  artists,  and  boatmen,  dis'^ 
missed  by  their  employers,  wiHiout 
knowing  where  to  apply,  or  what 
employment  to  seek,  to  provide 
for  the  wants  of  their  numerous 
families. 

If,  in  the  midst  of  these  afllic« 
tions,  the  general  commission  has 
been  able,  in  the  space  of  the  last 
setreH  years  and  a  half,  to  extract 
from  the  few  prosperous  inhabit- 
ants a  sum  of  1,600,000  Austrian 
livres  (about  55,000/.  sterling)  for 
the  relief  of  the  indigent,  (as  your 
Majesty  may  observe  from  the 
accounts  of  the  administration  of 
the  funds  of  this  society,  without 
including  other  numerous  and  tm- 
avoidable  contributions  to  support 
the  orphan  asylums  and  religious 
instituttons,  and  to  keep  the 
churches  in  a  state  of  repair),  this 
is  attributable  only  to  the  naturally 
charitable  character  of  the  Vene- 
tikn,  who  has. always  shown  him- 
self more  ready  to  restrain  his 
own  wants,  than  to  deprive  his 
unfortunate  felIow*citisens  of  suc- 
cour. 

But  the  inclination  to  do  good. 
Sir,  yields  to  the  imperious  neces- 
sity of  circumstances ;  and  I  should 
be  wanting  in  justice  to  myself 
and  to  the  duties  imposed  upon 
me  by  my  office  of  president,  if^ 
afrer  having  tried  every  resource, 
and  exhausted  every  mode  of  meet- 
ing the  demands  on  the  institution 
(increased  of  late  by  the  applicao 
tions  of  those  persons,  until  lately 
employed  in  the  printing  and 
chiuicery  offices,  lately  abolished 
for  the  sake  of  retrenchment),  I 


did  not  submit  to  the  graeimis 
consideration  of  your  Majesty,  the 
urgent  situation  of  our  pious  insti- 
tution, and  the  means  of  preserv- 
ing it. 

The  late  Italian  government,  in 
the  decree  of  the  18th  of  Jnne, 
1807,  vol.  1.  article  26,  page  312, 
declared  the  property  of  the  reli- 
gious societies  to  be  forfeited  to 
the  board  of  revenue,  asaigniiig 
at  the  same  time  an  annuity  on  the 
MmUe  de  PieiS,  in  compensatioa 
of  the  capital  at  that  time  remain- 
ing in  the  Mint  and  the  bank  of 
Venice, 

This  measure,  which  stripped 
the  reliffious  societies  of  their  ca- 
pitals, Sie  united  interest  of  which 
very  much  exceeded  the  sum  as- 
signed, by  a  decree  of  the  7di  of 
December,  1807,  vol.  3.  art.  48, 
page  1197,  pushed  the  system  of 
spoliation  still  further,  by  assumiQg 
the  right  of  superseding  those 
testamentary  dispositions  made 
anterior  to  the  publication  of  the 
said  decree  where  the  parties  have 
not  established  their  claim,  reserv- 
ing to  the  Mont  dePieU  the  exclu- 
sive privilege  of  assuming  the 
rights  of  the  religious  fraternities, 
for  the  purposes  contemplated  by 
the  first  decree  of  the  28th  of  July, 
1806,  vol.2,  page82K 

Nor  did  the  operations  of  the 
board  of  revenue  stop  here;  for 
after  carrying  away  the  books  and 
papers  belonging  to  the  reliffious 
fraternities,  it  possessed  itself  of 
much  property,  which,  according  ^ 
to  the  strict  interpretation  of  the 
law,  they  were  not  authorized  to 
possess  themselves  of. 

The  administration  of  the  re- 
ligious fraternities  being  after- 
wards confided  to  the  socieQr, 
called  the  New  Coogregation  of 
Charity,  it  did  not  posaesa  tkt 
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meaiifti  or  peAapif  the  iMoei^try « 
Tigonr  to  reiriit  this  spoliMion,  abd 
to  tt^^stirblish  the  rights  of  the 
fraternitiee,  which  were  allowed  to 
exist  accordiog  to  their  anoiebt  re«- 
gulations,  erea  imder  the  late 
goTemment 

In  181 7»  die  daim  on  the  part 
of  the  poor  of  8c  Lucia  (now  die 
district  of  "St.  Geremia)  to  an  ai>- 
nuity  of'91.97.  (Austrian It vrea), 
kft  by  an  Albanese,  sim^d 
Dante^  secured  upon  a  papeiunu^ 
nufactury  at  Frenza,  was  reeog^ 
nifted  tod  admitted.  The  board 
of  revenife  endeavoured  to  takp 
this  sum  under  its  control,  but  the 
General  jCommission  of  Benevo* 
lence  opposed  the  attempt,  on  die 
groiund  of  this  smn  betKtt  derived 
from  the  Papal  BUteiL  The  board 
of  revenue  was  obliged  to  yield, 
and  on  a  representation  made  to 
his  holiness  of  the  right  of  the  poor 
to  this  sum,  the  possession  of  it 
was  fully  confirmed  to  them  by  a 
decree  of  the  2Sd  of  November, 
1828. 

The  poor  of  the  religious  fra- 
ternity of  St.  Cassan,  in  whose 
favour  the  interest  of  a  capital 
standing  in  the  books  of  the  Monte 
de  Pieti  was  inscribed  afler  the 
death  of  the  annuitant  Astori, 
were  not  equally  fortunate,  for  the 
prefect  of  the  Mont  refused  to 
accept  the  transfer  of  the  annuity 
of  902.80.  (Austrian  livres),  with 
the  intention  of  annulling  the  ca- 
pital under  the  authority  of  the 
aforesaid  article  No.  48,  although 
the  title  of  the  poor  attached  to 
the  said  fraternity  was  only  made 
good  after  the  death  of  the  annui- 
tant Astori,  which  occurred  in 
1822,  and  without  the  said  capital 
liaving  been  included  in  the  general 
sequestrations  of  1 80  7.  The  board 


nf' revenue  haa. never  ^^n.dus 
frat«rnit^  any  cowapensatidn, 

YoHTt  M  ajesty  will  p^oeive.irom 
this  atatementi  that  it  ia  ihtended 
to  deprive  the  poor  of  the  r^ligiooa 
ftatehiiiies  of  diia  oity  of  diatpn^ 
party  which  has  >  b«en,haq«e«thed 
for  their  benefit  by  eectain  pioua 
and  ohantabie  iodividnal%  voder 
the  pretence  that  the  original  di»> 
positions  in  their  ihvonr  were  made  ^ 
befdre  the  decree  of  die  7th  of  ^ 
Dec.  1807,  aldiough  the  right  of 
possession  did  not  come  to  them 
till  looff  after  diey  came  nndar  the 
nm^  and  pi^i.  gondiaadup 
of  yomr  Majesty. 

1^  the  relief  of  the  wretdiad 
inhabithnta  of  this  city,  and  for  the 
maintenance  and  st^port  <of  the 
charitable  institotion  upon,  which 
devolves  the  doty  of  suceoiuriog 
so  many  indigent  individuals,  I 
invoke  your  Majesty's  attentibn 
and  clemency  to  the  foUoiring  ob- 
jects : — 

1st.  That  all  capitals  and  an- 
nuides,  arising  from  testamentary 
disposiuons,  the  claims  to  which 
have  been  verified  since  the  de- 
cree of  the  8th  of  December, 
1807,  and  which  have  not  been 
seized  by  the  late  government  up 
to  the  20th  of  April,  1814,  the 
day  on  which  the  late  government 
ceased  to  exist,  as  in  die  above- 
cited  cases  of  Dante  and  Astori, 
should  be  placed  at  die  disposition 
of  the  respective  religious  frater- 
nities, as  intended  by  the  pious 
testators. 

2d.  That  as  regards  the  com- 
pensations for  the  property  un- 
jusdy  confiscated  by  the  board  of 
revenue  under  the  late  government, 
and  which  was  alienated  by  it  during 
its  existence,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  coming  withm  the  ope- 
ration 
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ration  of  the  article  No.  20  of  the 
regulation  of  the  26th  of  June, 
1822,  made  by  the  diplomatic 
commitsion  at  Milan.  But  for 
that  portion  which  still  exists 
onder  the  control  of  the  board 
of  revenue,  represented  as  legal 
aeiaure,  that  it  may  be  restored  in 
virtue  of  the  despatch  of  the  Aulic- 
chamber,  No.  32,612,  addressed 
to  ih»  legate  Nani,  in  favour  of 
the  poor  of  St.  Gervasio ,  and  Sc 
Protaaio. 

8d.  That  this  restitution,  in 
oooseqnence  of  the  books  and 
•papers  of  the  religious  fraternities 
having  been  seized,  should  be 
made  through  a  commission  or 
oonunittee  united  to  the  General 
Commission  of  Benevolence  which 
represents  the  poor  of  all  the  re- 
ligious &:aternities. 
•  This  is  what  I  supplicate  from ' 
the  justice  of  your  Majesty,  for 


the  benefit  of  the  indkent  portion 
of  this  miserable  popuhttion,  which 
asks  nothing  but  the  restitution  of 
its  own  property,  of  whith  it  never 
could  have  been  deprived  but  by 
the  effect  of  the  kte  politkal  vi- 
cissitudes. 

Should  it  please  yoin:  Majesty, 
by  this  concessi<Hi9  to  encourage 
the  pious  labours  of  the  society 
.over  which  I  preside,  and  whic^  ' 
by  its  indefatigable  exertions  and 
pecuniary  sacrifices,  has  repeatedly 
received  your  Majesty's  approba^ 
.tion,  and  also  to  grant  it  some 
permanent  succour,  then  I  may  not 
only  be  able  courageously  to  r^ 
animate  its  exertions,,  but  also  to 
preserveall  those  advantages  which 
this  provident  institution  secures 
to  morality  and  religion. 

Ladislaus  Puexbb, 
Patriardi,  President. 
Ftnke^  July  1,  lS2i. 
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GREAT   BRITAIN. 


J^  MEETING  of  deputies  from 
all  the  parishes  affected  by 
the  claim  of  2s,  9d,  in  the  pound, 
was  held  at  Guildhall,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reporting  to  the  tithe  com- 
mittee of  the  corporation  the  sen- 
timents of  the  inhabitants  of  their 
several  parishes  as  to  the  propose 
united  application  to  parliament 
for  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  the 
37th  Henry  VIII.  and  the  settle- 
ment of  all  disputes  with  the 
clergy.  Amongst  others  present, 
there  were  deputies  from  the  pa- 
rishes of  St.  Botolph  Aldgate,  St. 
Olave  Hart-street,  St.  Giles  Crip- 
plegate,  St.  Gregory  by  St.  Paul, 
AUhallows  Barking,  Allhallows  the 
Less,  St.  Helen's  Bishopsgate,  St. 
Alphage,  and  St.  Botolph  Bishops- 
gate.  There  were  nearly  one  hun- 
dred deputies  present. 

A  meeting  of  catholics  was  held 
at  St.  Patrick's  school.  Dean-street, 
Soho,  at  which  about  400  attend- 
ed, for  forwarding  the  purposes  of 
the  Catholic  Association,  and  rent 
was  individually  collected  from  the 
auditory. 

Lanyan  Cromiechj  near  Pen- 
zance.  —  This  celebrated  stone, 
which  weighs  about  thirteen  tons, 
and  which  fell  from  its  station  on 
the  19lh  of  October,  1815,  during 
a  violent  and  destructive  storm  of 
wind,  has  been  replaced  by  the 
united  and  inde&tigable  exertions 
of  Lieutenant  Goldsmith  and  Ci^ 


tain  Giddyi  with  the. aid  of  tbo, 
materials  and  machinery  employed 
about  the  Logan  rock. 

A  large  mass  of  earth  was  de- 
tached from  a  part  of  the  hills 
near  Cromer,  called  Lighdiouse 
Hills,  which  at  that  place  are  about 
%SQ  feet  in  height.  It  fell  with 
great  force  on  the  beach,  extend- 
ing itself  beyond  low  water  mark 
about  300  yards  from  the  cliff:  it 
is  calculated  that  it  now  covers 
upwards  of  twelve  acres,  and  that 
it  must  contain  not  less  than  half 
a  million  of  cubic  yards,  equal  to 
as  many  cart  loads.  As  the  fall 
of  this  enormous  body  was  sudden, 
it  is  fortunate  no  person  was  near 
it,  as*  the  officers  and  men  on  the 
preventive  service  were  in  the 
course  of  their  duty  obliged  to 
pass  in  the  night  immediately 
where  it  fell.  It  makes  a  grand 
and  imposing  appearance,  and  is 
much  resorted  to  by  tlie  curious ; 
several  fossil  bones  and  other  cu- 
rious things  have  been  taken  iib; 
and  noticed;  a  large  and  rapid 
stream  of  water  immediately  after 
its  fall  issued  from  the  bank,  dis- 
charging itself  on  the  beach  with 
great  noise  and  violence. 

Thirteen  men  were  employed  in  ^ 
digging  and  filling  the  corves  on 
both  sides  of  the  principal  passage 
to  the  shaf^  oi  a  coal  pit  at  Mid- 
dleton,  three  miles  from  Li^^. 
The  excavations  were  going  on  in 
two  separate  compartments  pf  the 
pit,  in  one  of  which  were  eight 
men,  and  in  the  other  five.     *fhe. 
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foul  air,  or,  aa  it  is  usua}]y  termedi 
fire-damp,  was  driven  forward  to 
the  spot  on  which  tjiey  were. oc- 
cupied. This  would  have  proved 
of  little  importance  had  none  of 
the  lights  been  exposed,  as  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy's  safety  lamp  in- 
dieates  the  presence  of  the  noxious 
gas  without  explosion. — But,  most 
unfortunately,  the  catastrophes 
whidi  already  have  been  caused 
by  similar  inadvertencies,  do  not 
spem  to  have  impressed  this  class 
€ft  people  with  a  proper  sense  of 
caution:  one  of  the  men  working 
on  the  north  side  of  the  centre 
passage,  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
off  the  top  of  his  lamp  for  some 
purpose,  and  -the  hydrogen  gas 
became  immediately  ignited,  when 
atremendous  explosion  took  place. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  colliers 
engaged  in  the  northern  division- 
were  killed  upon  the  spot.  All 
die  hturriers  and  thrustera  who 
attempted  to  make  their  escape  by 
the  principal  passage,  were  de- 
stroyed, some  by  the  suffocating 
nature  of  the  blast,  and  others  by 
the  violence  witli  which  they  were 
driven  by  it  against  the  corves  by 
which  diis  outlet  was  obstructed. 
The  bodies  of  these  poor  men 
were  fbr  die  most  part  mangled 
alid  disfigured  in  the  most  shock- 
ing manner.  Five  colliers,  who 
were  working  in  the  neighbouring 
compartment  to  the  other  eight, 
were  sufibcated,  having  no  possi- 
ble outlet  by  which  to  escape  but 
the  principal  passage,  sdready 
blocked  up  with  the  corves  and 
dead  bodies  of  their  comrades. 

OBRMANY. 

•  Letters  ftom  Hamburgh  are 
filled  with  affecting  notices  of 
the  immdations  all  along  the 
coast.  One  letter  from  Meden- 
bKck  states,   that  such  tremend- 


ous gales  of  wind,  extraordinarily 
high  tides,  and  tempestuous  wea- 
ther, have  not  been  ei^rienced 
by  the  oldest  inhabitants.  The 
inundations  have  been  dreadful 
also  in  the.  Netherlands,  and  sub- 
scriptions have  been  opened  for 
the  aufierers.  In  cattie  idone, 
10,000  oxen  and  100,000  sheep 
have  perished. 

FEBRUARY. 

eaEAT    BRITAIN. 

The  Levant  company  resigned 
its  charter  to  government*  It  was 
one  of  the  oldest  companies,  and 
formed  in  1579. 

The  long-room  of  the.  new 
custom-house  fell  in. 

In  consequence  of  the  oversow 
of  students  at  both  universitiea, 
it  is  in  contemplation  to  fouQd  a 
third  university  in  the  neighboar- 
hood  of  York,  towards  which  the 
venerable  Earl  Fiuwilliam.  has 
promised  to  subscribe  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds. 

One  of  the  richest  veins  oi)f^ 
ore  perhaps  ever  dicovered,  .haa 
been  lately  broken  into  nisar 
Matlock,  in  what  is  called  a  pipe- 
work, or  an  opening  or  oomitiu- 
nication  of  caverns,  similar  to 
those  which  are  ahown  to  visitor* 
at  Matlock  fiath.  The  roof» 
sides,  and  bottom  are  covered 
with  the  richest  galena.  It  ia 
visited  by  all  the  miners  in  the 
county,  and  one  professional 
gentleman  offered  10,000  guineas 
for  the  ore  in  sight. 

The  dean  and  chapter  of  Ro- 
diester  have  determined  to  restore 
the  interior  of  Rochester  cathedral 
to  its  primitive  state  ;  the  Corin- 
thian alur-piece,  pot  up  at.  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  is  taken 
down,  and  has  brought  to  view 
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the  who)e  of  the  origiiial  compo- 
sition of  the  east  end  of  the  choir* 
conButing  of  three  gothic  arched 
recesses  and  windows,  in  the 
purest  style  of  the  Idth  century, 
and  on  scraping  off  the  white- 
wash, the  decorations  of  the  high 
altar  appeared,  consisting  of  birds 
and  beasts,  JUurS'de-lis^  lilies, 
crescents,  stars,  scroll  foliage, 
fleury-crosses,  lace-work  borders^ 
&c.  arranged  in  the  most  beautiful 
order,  and  finely  contrasted  in  the 
colours,  which  consist  of  the 
brightest  crimsons,  purples, 
aiures,  greens,  &c.  Another  an- 
tiquarian treasure  has  been  dis* 
covered  of  equal  curiosity.  This 
is  a  monument,  with  the  effigies 
of  one  of  the  early  biihops  of 
Rochester,  in  his  pontifical  robes, 
judged  to  be  of  that  period  when 
the  arts  of  sculpture  and  archi- 
tecture were  at  the  zenith  of 
splendour,  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Third.  The  crosier,  mitre, 
and  robes,  are  tastefully  disposed 
and  gorgeously  enriched ;  the 
crosier,  with  ^Ided  foliage,  and 
the  mitre  in  diamonded  compart^ 
ments  of  jewellery  work,  the  exe- 
cution of  which  is  in  the  highest 
degree  elaborate.  The  outer  robe 
is  crimson,  with  gold  embroidery 
and  jewels ;  and  the  under  robe 
purple,  relieved  by  a  vest  of  a 
pink  colour  and  gold  fringe.  The 
gloves  have  jewels,  and  &e  shoes 
are  embroidered. 

A  very  fine  specimen  of  the 
rough-legged  falcon  (falco  la- 
gopus  of  Linnaeus)  was  taken  alive 
at  Wreay,  near  Carlisle,  after 
having  been  shot  at  and  wounded 
in  the  wing.  It  measures  two 
feet  two  inches  in  length,  four 
feet  two  inches  in  breadth^  and 
is  feathered  down  to  the  toes. 
This  rare  bird  is  a  native  of  Den- 
mark and  Siberia,  and  has  seldom 


or  never  before  been  se^n  in  €«m^ 
berland. 

aOLLAVD. 

The  new  canal  of  Amsterdam, 
fi>rming  a  communicatian  finom  the 
ocean  to  that  city,  exceeds  in 
depth  and  dimensions  any  similar 
work  in  Great  Britain.  A  forty- 
four  gun  frigate  has  already  made 
the  passage,  and  there  is*suffieient 
capacity  for  a  ship  even  of  80  guns. 

ICELAND. 

Letters  state,  that  the  eruption 
of  the  volcanoes  Kotlugjan  and 
Orfildsjokelen  has  ceased,  but  that 
another  element  had  since  occa* 
sioned  the  greatest  ravages.  Kot- 
lugjan had  been  throwing  up  widi 
so  much  force  immense  masses  of 
water,  that  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try was  inundated,  and  three  men 
became  the  victims  of  the  ]rfie- 
nomenon. 

MARCH. 

OREAT   BRITAIN* 

The  4%d  anniversary  dinner  of 
the  subscribers  to  the  Eastern 
Dispensary,  which  has  for  its  ob- 
ject the  affording  medical  aid  to 
the  indigent  of  that  extensive  dis- 
trict of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
metropolis,  was  celebrated  at  the 
London  Tavern,  T.  Wilson,  Esq. 
M.P.  in  the  chair.  In  the  course 
of  the  evening  the  report  was  read 
by  the  secretary^  by  which  it 
appeared  that  the  Dispensary  was 
first  instituted  in  178)2;  since 
which  period  there  had  been  ad- 
mitted 70,389  individuals. 

Cured  and  relieved  .  61,799 

Dbcharged  for  non-at- 
tendance  ......    65t   ^ 

Died •  .  .  .  11^6 

Women  delivered  at  their 
own  habitations .  •  .6613 

Now  under  cure.  •  •  .    159 
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of  wlioin  IMU  were  vmteA  m 
tfaeir  own  hi^itations* 

The  Hon.  F.  Ashley  Cooper, 
Mm  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
aoed  15,  and  Mr.  Wood,  son  of 
Cx^kmel  Wood,  aged  14,  collegians 
at  Eton,  had  a  few  words  and  blows 
in  the  play^ound  of  the  college, 
but  were  separated.  They  how- 
ever fought  pugilistically  after- 
wards, by  agreement,  and  the  con- 
test continued  near  two  hours, 
during  which  the  "  backers'*  pour- 
ed brandy  down  young  Cooper's 
throat ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  60th 
round  he  fell  in  a  fit,  was  carried 
off  the  ground  insensible,  and  died 
in  four  hours  I  The  coroner's  jury 
returned  a  verdict  of  mansl^ghter 
against  Mr.  Wood  the  principal, 
imd  Mr.  Leith  the  second. 

PRAKCE. 

The  Egyptian  sarcophagus  ex- 
hibited at  Marseilles,  has  been 
purchased  by  the  French  govern- 
ment, and  is  now  on  its  way  to 
the  capital.  This  tomb  weighs 
19,000lbs.,  and  its  lid  ll,000lbs. 
It  is  8  feet  long,  4  feet  broad,  and 
4}  feet  high,  and  is  marked  both 
On  the  inside  and  the  outside  with 
hieroglyphic  characters. 
•  On  a  report  made  to  the  King 
of  France  by  die  Duke  de  Don- 
deauville,  minister  of  the.  house- 
hold, his  Majesty  has  granted  a 
pension  of  ftOOO  francs  in  favour 
of  the  descendants  of  the  great 
ComeiUe. 

AMBRICA. 

The  Bunker's-hill  monument, 
contemplated  at  Boston,  will  be 
one  of  the  most  noble  and  in- 
teresting edifices  in  that  country. 
It  is  to  be  a  column  of  granite 
%50  lectin  hei^t,  which  is  higher 
than  the  monument  of  London,  or 
any  steeple  in  America:    to  be 


ascended  by  a  dronlar  stairway  to 
the  top,  from  which  a  most  beau- 
tiful uid  extensive  prospect  will  be 
presented  to  the  spectator.  The 
cost  is  estimated  at  7^,000  doUars. 

EAST  IXniES. 

Rangpoor  surrendered  with  the 
following  stores : — 

Brass  guns^l  Danish  fourteen- 
pounder,  21  firom  three-pounders 
downwards.  Iron  guns — 1  forty- 
pounder,.  1  English  nine-pounder, 
941  from  three-pounders  to  swi- 
vels;  total  965.--3SS  musquets, 
226  swords,  228  spears. — Seven 
thousand  iron  balls,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  gunpowder. 

Only  two  officers  were  wounded, 
2  privates  killed,  and  46  wounded. 

APRIL. 

ORBAT  BBITAIIf. 

Newgate^  Afril  5. — At  this 
date  the  returns  of  die  prison 
contained  447  prisoners,  either 
convicted  of  or  charged  with 
crime.  Of  this  aggregate  SOS 
awaited  their  trials  at  the  sessions. 
There  was  only  one  charge  of 
forgery,  whereas  at  a  correspond- 
ing session  (after  the  Lent  vaca- 
tion) a  few  years  ago,  there  were 
S3  charged  with  this  o£Eenoe.  A 
summary  statement,  descriptive 
of  the  various  offences  with  whidi 
the  prisoners  severally  stand 
charged,  is  as  follows  : — burglary, 
8 — house-breaking,  2 — highway- 
robbery,  2 — steahng  in  a  dwd- 
Ung-house,  16 — forgery,  1 — cut- 
ting and  maiming,  4— hone- 
stealing,  2 — embesaling,  5 — send- 
ing a  weatening  letter  to  extort 
money,  2— bigamy,  1 — stealing 
from  die  person,  S4*-receiviiig 
stolen  goods,  3«-fraud,  2 — at^ 
tempdng  to  commit  a  burglaiy,  I 
— selling  counterfeit  coin,  6 — ^faur- 
eenies,    214-^totd^    809 Of 
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which  number.  7^96  are  charged 
with  crime  committed  in  Middlesex, 
and  67  in  the  city  of  London. 

Prisoners  under  sentence  of 
4eath,  1 — respited  during  |)lea- 
flure,  25-^transportation  for  life, 
32 — for  fourteeii  years,  8— for 
seven  years,  51 — for  felonies  and 
misdemeanors,  11 — whose  judg- 
ments are  respited,  8 — remanded, 
l^insane,  12— committed  under 
the  bankrupt  laws,  5 — for  removal 
to  the  house  of  correction,  1 — for 

trial  at  the  sessions,  308 total, 

447—- males,  817— females,  180. 
'  Bids  in  ParUameni.'^The  bills 
before  parliament  in  this  single 
session  amount  to  888;  while 
those  in  1 798, 1 794, 1 795  and  1 796, 
together  made  only  449.  Of  these, 
the  road  bills  are  122;  bills  for 
railways,  80;  canals,  5;  bridges, 
10;  navigations,  9 ;  docks,  10; 
harbours,  piers,  quays,  and  wharfs, 
16.  .  Improvement  of  towns,  44  ; 
paving,  8:  gas  and  lighting,  12: 
water- works,  11;  churches,  &c., 
18 ;  ffaols,  8 ;  markets,  4 ;  streets 
and  building,  8;  and  other  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  towns, 
5.  For  the  advancement  of  agri- 
culture, for  inclosures,  87 ;  em- 
bankments, 2;  and  drainage,  5. 
Add  to  these  24  bills  for  the  regu- 
lation of  popr  rates,  tithes,  tolls, 
town  dues,  and  statute  labour ; 
"and  two  or  three  bills  for  objects 
of  minor  concern  ;  and,  last  of  all, 
no  less  than  50  trading  and  specu- 
lating companies  which  have  come 
before  pariiament  for  legislative 
'sanction  in  one  shape  or  oSier. 
•  Oxfordj  April  20. — In  convo- 
cation, the  University  Seal  was 
-affixed  to  an  instrument  for  the 
establishment  of  four  University 
scholarships,  the  benefkction  of  the 
Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster, "  For  (Le  Promotion  of 


Clasiical  l^mnmg  uA   Ttetie*" 
The  candidates  are  to  be  Under- 
gtffduate  Membem  of  die  Univer* 
sity,  "  without  regard  to  plac^'jnf. 
birth,  school,  parentage,  or  pecu- 
niary curcumstances,"    who  shall  > 
not  have  i^ceeded  dieir  a&Lte^ndi) 
term  from  their  matriculation.  Th^; 
dection  of.  the  first,  scholar  to  take 
place  in  the  first  term  after  the 
completion  of  the  fomidation* 

Qn  the  26th,  the  first  chain  of 
the.Menai  bridge  was  thrown  over 
the  Straits  of  Menai.  When  the. 
blocks  were  made  secure  to  the 
qhain,  (^comprising  twauty-fivetona. 
weight  of  iron)  two  capstans.  Hud 
also  two  preventive  capstans  com- 
menced working,  each  moved  by 
twenty-four  men.  At  thia  cridcal 
and  interesting  moment,  the  atlenh 
tioB  of  the  numberless  spectators^ 
assembled  on  the  occasion,  seemed 
rivetted  to  the  novel  speetadet 
the  chain  rose  majestically,  and  the 
gratifyingsightwas  enthusiastically 
enjoyed  by  each  individnal  present* 
At  fifky  minutea  af^  four  o'dock, 
the  fiurial  bolt  was  fixed,  wfaidi 
completed  die  whde  line  of  duuo^ 
and  the  event  was  hailed  by  the 
hearty  acclamadons  of  die  numer- 
ous spectators,  joined  by  the  Toci«- 
feradons  of  the  workmen,  which 
had  a  beaudfial  effect  firom  tfafe 
reiteradon  of  sound,  cansed  by  the 
height  of  Ahe  opposite  banks  of  the 
strait.  Not  the  least  accident, 
'delay,  or  failure  in  any  department 
took  place  during  the  wh(^  oper- 
«don.  The  taasterly  mankier  in 
.which  the  various  concomitant 
parta  of  this  magnificent  hridg^ 
.have  been  executed,  will  remain 
an  indelible  proof  of  die  superior 
abilities  of  the  resident  engineer, 
.and  odiers  concerned.  Upon  the 
compledon  of  die  chain,  three  of 
die  workmen  had  the  temerity  to 
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paM  along  tlwumr  auriace  0!Pihb> 
chaiiiy  which  forms  an  invertecL^ 
curvature  of  580  feet.  The  veraad : 
sine  of  the  arch  is  forty-three  feet. ' 
27 .^Christ's  Hospkal.  —  tht 
ceremoiw  of  laying  the  first  stone 
of  the  New  Hall  at  Christ's  Hos- 
pital took  place  tinder  die  auspices ) 
€(f  hi^  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  ot 
York.  Between  two  and  three' 
o'clock  his  Royal  Highness  arri* 
ved,  aecompanied  hy  several  of  the 
dobility  and  ffentlemen  of  distinc- 
tion, and  performed  the  ceremony 
in  the  usual  wayamid  the  cheers  of 
the  multitade^  An  inscription  in 
Latin  was  engraved  on  the  stone. 

RUSSIA.. 

The  last  annual  obitiuuy  of  the 
Russian  empire,  published  at  St. 
Petersbnrgh,  records  the  death  of 
a  man  at  &e  very  advanced  age  of 
168»  (Old  Parr  was  15ft),  near  to 
PoUosk,  oh  the  frontiers  of  Livo- 
nia.    He  had  seen  seven  sove- 
reigns on  the  throne  of  Russia,  and 
remembered  the  death  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus.     He  had  been  a  soldier 
io  the  thirty  years'  war;   at  the 
battle  of  Poltowa  (in   1709)  he 
was  51  years  of  age.     At  t)ie  age 
of  98.  he  married  his  third  wife, 
with  whom  he  lived  50  years :  the 
two  youngest  sons  of  this  marriage 
were  .86  and  ^t  respectively  in  the 
year  17^ ;  the  oldest  of  his  other 
SODS,  in  die  same  year,  were  95 
and  93  respectively.     T\kt  entire 
•finnilT  of  this  patriarch  comprises 
188  desoendants,  wiio  all  lived  to- 
gedier  in  the  viilsge  of  Pdlotskat 
which  die  Empress  Catherine  the 
Second  caused  to  be  built  for  them, 
granting  at  the  same  time  a  censi- 
.derable  tract  of  land  for  their  sup- 
port.  In  the  168dyear  of  his  age, 
thk  modem  Nestor  was  in  the  en- 
jcfjmeat  of  the  most  robust  Ivealdi. 


MAY. 


•  The  foundation  stone  of  the 
Hammersmith  Bridge  was  laid  by 
the  Dtike  of  Sussex  who  officiated 
on  the  occasion  as  grand  architect. 
.  Various  fos/ril  remains,  among 
which  are  some  bones  of  a  gigantic 
crocodile,  and  certain  traces  of  the 
MegMosaurus  and  Plesiosaurus, 
have  been  found  in  the  sand-stone 
of  Tilgate  Forest,  Sussex ;  and 
also  those  of  an  enormous  animal, 
thought  to  be  the  Ignadom.  The 
teedi  are  evidently  those  of  an 
herbiverous  creature  of  extraor* 
dinary  size,  not  less,  according  to 
the  proportions  of  the  remains^ 
than  sixty  feet  in  length ;  and  it 
IS  considered  to  have  l^n  an  am- 
phibious species  of  animal. 

A  whale,  of  ^extraordinary  mag- 
nitude was  thrown  on  the  beach, 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  to 
die  north  of  Tunstall,  in  Holder- 
ness.  lit  is  an  inhabitant  of  die 
southern  seas^  being  the  P^yse- 
ter  MaerocephdhiSf  or  spermaceti 
whale.  It  was  observed  floating  in 
Ithe  sea»  previous  to  its  coming  on 
shore,  and  was  followed  for  some 
time  by  two  fishermen^  who,-  snp- 
jxising  it  to  have  been  alive,  appear 
to  have  beeri  afraid  to  approach 
it,  and  consequently  gave  up  the 
chase.   Its  length  is  about  60  feet. 

rilAMCI. 

The  Cormuitionof  Charles  X. 

"  RDKIICS,  MAT  30.* 

"Before  five  o'clock  m  die 
morning,  th^  doors  of  the  cathe- 
dral were  besieged  by  the  crowd. 
At  six  they  were  opened,  and  ^ 
half-^past  six  aV  the  galleries  in  the 
.  body  of  the  church,  the  choir,  the 
sanctuary,  &c.  were  filled. 

*  Prdbikbly  ■!!  emcmn  lor  1901. 

"The 
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<*  The  galleri^i'resefy^d  For  the 
Diuiphinessy  the  Duohesft  of  Berry, 
and  the  Princetses  of  the  Uoodt ' 
were  on  the  right  of  hU  Migeety's 
pew,  opposite  the  gallery .  of  the  ■ 
diplomatic  body* 
'  *'  The  peers  of   France,    and 
great  oncers  of  the  crown,  were 
pkced  on  the  etepe  of  the  choir* 
On   the  right,   the  deputies  and 
mayors  of  tiie  good  cities,  the  pre* 
ftcts,  and  many  other  public  func- 
ttotmries,  called  to  the  coronation 
by  seakd  letters. 

*' The  X  royal  courts,  the  tribu- 
nals, a  great  number  of  general 
officers,  occupied  the  steps  in  the 
body  of  the  cbui^h,  to  die  right 
and  left.  The  galleries  erected 
on  both  sides  between  the  pillars 
were  filljed  with  ladies,  most  of 
them  presented. 

"  The  Dauphiness  had  a  robe 
embroidered  with  silver  on  a  gold 
ground,  and  a  diadem  sparkling 
with  diamonds.  The  Duchess  of 
Berry  wore  a  crimson-coiouted 
robe  bordered  with  silver  lama; 
she  wore  in  her  hair  a  wreath  of 
roses  mixed  with  diamonds.  The 
Princesses  of  the  blood  wore  white 
robes  worked  with  silver. 

"  At  half-past  seveii  the  clergy 
repaired  to  the  cathedv«l. 

"  The  Archbishop  of  Rheims 
advanced  towards  the  altar,  pre- 
ceded by  the  Bishops  of  Soissons 
and  Rheims  acting  as  deacon  and 
sub-deacon, .  and  by  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Besanfon  and  Bruges, 
and  ike  Bishop  of  Autun  and 
EvereMz,  appomted  to  chant  the 
litanies. 

"  Cardinals  Clermont-Tonnerre 
and  La  Fare,  assisting  his  Majesty, 
went  to  fetch  the  King  from 
his  apartments,  preceded  by  the 
-Chapter. . 

"  The  Chapter  having  arrived 


at  die  door  of  his  Majesty's  cham-^ 
her  with  the  Dauphm,  the  Dukes 
of  Orleans  and  Bourbon,  the  great 
officers  of  the  crown,  the  officers 
of  the  household  having  functions 
to  perform  in  the  ceremony  of  the 
coronation,  and  the  principal  Chap- 
ter of  the  Cathedral,  knocked  at 
the  door.  Prince  Talleyrand,  the 
high  chamberlain,  said,  in  a  loud 
voice,  *  What  do  you  desire?' 
The  Cardinal  Clermont-Tonnerre 
answered,  *  Charles  X.,  whom  Ood 
has  given  us  for  our  king.' 

"  The  doors  were  then  opened 
by  his  Majesty's  porters. 

**  The  two  Cardinals  then  ap-> 
preached  the  King  (who  rose  from 
his  seat)  and  saluted  his  Maiesty. 
*<  The  Dauphin,  and  the  Dukes 
of  Orleans  and  Bourbon,  then  pro- 
ceeded  to  the  church,  conducted 
by  the  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
and  preceded  and  followed  by 
their  chief  officers,  who  took  their 
places  in  the  sanctuary,  except  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  King's  Gardes 
du  Corps  on  duty  about  the  Dau« 
phin,  who  remained  with  his  Royal 
Highness. 

"  The  first  of  the  two  Cardinals 
presented  the  holy  water  to  the 
King,  and  repeated  the  prayer — 
'  Otnnipoteni  sempiterne  Deus^  am 
famulum  tuum^*  &c.,  after  whidi 
the  two  Cardinals  conducted  the 
King  to  the  church. 

[Here  foUows  the  details  of  the 
procession  to  the  church,  during 
which  the  anthem  Ecce,  mitio 
angelum  nteum^  dte.  was  chanted.] 
**  The  King  wore  a  silver  robe; 
his  slippers  were  trimmed  with 
silver,  and  he  had  a  cap  (toque) 
of  black  velvet,  with  two  white 
aigrettes,  separated  in  the  middle 
by  a  diamond  cross. 

"  When  the  King  arrived  at  the 
door  of  the  church.  Cardinal  La 
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Ffure  repeated  the  prayer,  Deui^ 
fm  9cis  genus  kumanum ;  after 
which,  the  psalm,  Domini,  in  w- 
Me  tuo  ketabitur  Rex,  was  ebant- 
ecL  During  the  paakD,  the  clergy 
took  their  places,  and  the  King 
was  conducted  by  the  two  cardi^ 
mils  to  the  foot  of  the  altar,  where 
his  Majesty  knelt  down. 
'  "  The  Archbishop  of  Rheims, 
as  soon  as  the  King  entered  the 
choir,  said  over  his  Majesty  the 
prayer,  Omnipotens  Deus,  Ccsles- 
tium  Moderator;  after  which  his 
Majesty  was  conducted  to  the  seat 
prepared  for  him  in  the  middle  of 
the  sanctuary,  under  the  high  ca- 
nopy. After  the  princes,  the  great 
officers,  &c.  had  taken  their  pkces, 
the  Archbishop  of  Rheims  pre- 
sented holy  water  to  his  Majesty, 
who  rose  to  receive  it. 

"  His  grace  afterwards  gave 
holy  water  to  the  whole  assembly, 
and  then  withdrew  behind  the 
high  altar  to  put  on  his  pontifical 
robes ;  he  then  brought  the  holy 
j^ial  (Sainie  Amfoule), 

"  During  this  time  the  choir 
chanted  sexte, 

*'  His  grace  having  saluted  the 
altar,  and  the  King  commenced  the 
Vem  Creator,  his  Majesty  remained 
kneeling  during  the  first  verse: 

"  After,  the  Veni  Creator,  the 
archbishop  advanced  to  the  King, 
accompanied  by  his  two  assisting 
cardinals,  bearing  one  the  book  of 
«he  Evangelists,  the  other  the  relic 
(pf  the  true  cross;  he  took  the 
book,  on  which,  he  placed  the  relic, 
and  held  it  open  before  his  Ma- 
jesty, to  whom  he  presented  the 
forms  of  the  oaths,  placed  thus  on 
•die  book  of  die  gospel. 

"  The  King,  seated  and  co- 
vered, with  his  hand  placed  on  the 
book  and  on  the  true  cross,  pro- 
4iounced  the  following  oaths: — 


Oath  of  tlte.  Cotmuititm. 
.  "  'In  the  pnaenoe  oi  Ood»  I 
pmnise  td  my  fidthful  people  to 
maintain  and  to  >  honour  our  holy 
religion,  as  becomes  the  moat 
Christian  King  and  ddeat  aoa  of 
the  church ;  to  do  good  jusdce  to 
all  my  snbjects,  imd  to  govern 
ccmformaUy  to  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom  and  the  constitutional 
charter,  which  I  swear  to  observe 
faithftilly,  so  help  me  Ood  and  his 
holy  gospel.' 

«  Oath  of  the  King,  as  Chief  mid 
Sovereign  Grand  JdoMier  of  the 
Order  of  the  Hofy  Ghott. 
"  *  We  swear  to  God,  die  Cre- 
ator,  to  live  and  die  in  his  holy 
ftuth  and  the  Catholic  Apostolic 
Roman  religion,  to  maintain  the 
order  of  die  Holy  Ghost,  widiovt 
suffering  it  to  lose  its  glorious 
prerogatives,  to  observe  the  sta- 
tutes of  the  said  order,  and  to 
cause  them  to  be  observed  by  ail 
those  who  are  or  shall  be  (mem^ 
here  of  it*),  reserving  to  ouraelf, 
however,  to  regulate  the  oondi* 
dons  of  admission  according  to 
the  good  of  o«r  service.' 

««  OM  of  the  King,  at  Grand  Master 
of  the  Royal  and  MHUary  Order  of 
h.  Louis,  and  of  the  Boifd  Order  of 
the  Legion  of  timumr. 
**  *  We  solemnly  swear  to  God 
to  maintain  for  ever,  without  suf- 
fering them  to  lose  their  gloriotn 
prerogatives,  the  royal  and  mill- 
tary  order  of  St.  Louis,  and  the 
loyal  order  of  the  Legion  of  Ho- 
nour, to  wear  the  cross  of  the  said 
orders,  to  cause  their  sututes  to 
be  observed:  this  we  swear  and 
promise  on  the  holy  cross  and  the 
holy  gospels.' 


*  These  words  appear  to  be  omitted  \Kf 
miatake  in  the  Frencfa. 

"After 
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**  After  the  oad»S|  the  King 
led  ta  the  altar  by  two  car- 
Is,  put  off  his  upper  robe, 
which  was  taken  by  the  first  gen« 
deman  of  the  chamber,  and  deli- 
vered to  the  first  valet-de-chambre. 
The  King  gave  his  cap  to  the  first 
gentleman  master  of  the  wardrobe, 
who  delivered  it  to  the  senior 
▼alet-de*chambre. 
.  "  The  Kinff,  who  had  on  only  a 
iidon  catnuoUe,  embroidered  with 
niver,  and  open  at  the  places 
where  the  unction  was  to  be  per* 
formed,  remained  standing  during 
the  prayers.  The  high  chamber- 
lain put  on  his  Majesty  the  boots 
of  purple  velvet,  embroidered  with 
^fieurs-de^Ui  in  gold. 

"  The  Dauphin  put  on  his  Ma- 
jesty the  golden  spurs  which  were 
on  the  altar  ;  the  Duke  of  Cone* 
gliano,  acting  as  constable,  laid 
aside  his  sword,  and  advanced  to 
the  King,  who  rose  and  ap- 
proached the  altar,  when  the 
arehbislM^  blessed  the  sword  of 
Charlemagne,  saying  the  prayer, 
Mxaudii  qutesanwsj  Domine^freces 
nasiraSf  &c.  The  archbishop  then 
girded  the  sword  about  the  King, 
and  immediately  took  it  off,  and, 
drawing  it  from  the  scabbard, 
presented  it  to  him,  saying,  Accipe 
eladkim  tuum:  afler  which  the 
King  kissed  the  sword  and  re- 
placed it  on  the  altar.  After  se- 
veral other  prayers,  the  archbishop 
Prepared  for  the  sacred  unction, 
'he  King,  conducted  by  the  two 
cardinals,  sat  down.  The  arch- 
bishop opened  the  reliquary  con- 
taining the  holy  phial,  and,  with 
the  point  of  a  golden  needle,  took 
out  a  portion,  wtitch  he  mixed 
with  consecrated  oil.  The  choir 
chanted  the  anthem,  Gentem  Fran- 
carum  inclytaim,  &c.  The  two 
cardinals  opened  the  places  in  the 


King**  gavment'  for  4he  '  uneliaii, 
and  led  his  Majesty  to  the  altar, 
where  he  knelt  down  on  cushions 
placed  for  the  purpose.  Then  the 
four  prelates  appointed  to  chant 
the  litanies  advanced  to  the  foot 
of  the  altar.  After  the  litanies 
prayer,  the  archbishop  took  his 
place  on  the  seat  widi  his  back  to 
the  altar.  The  King  was  con-* 
ducted  by  the  two  cardinals  to  the 
archbishop,  and  knelt  down.  The 
archbishop,  seated,  with  his  mitre 
on  his  head,  said  the  prayer,  On^ 
nipotens  sempiteme  VeuSy  guber- 
nator  Cceli, 

**  The  Bishop  of  ^oissons  took 
from  the  altar  the  holy*  oil,  and 
presented  it  to  the  archbishop, 
who  took  some  with  his  thumb 
to  anoint  his  Majesty  on  the  usual 
places — 

**  1st,  on  the  crown  of  the  head, 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
saying,  Ungo  tern  regem  de  oleo 
zanclificato ;  2d,  on  the  breast ; 
Sd,  between  the  shoulders;  4th 
and  5th,  on  the  right  and  left 
shoulders;  6th  and  7th,  on  the 
back  of  the  right  and  left  arma ; 
making  each  time  the  sign  of  tho 
cross,  and  repeating,  Ungo  to,  &c« 

''  The  high  chamberlain  put  on 
his  Majesty  the  tunic  and  the  dd?* 
roatica  of  crimson  satin,  embroi* 
dered  m^li  flewr9-de-l%s  of  gold; 
and  over  this  the  royal  manUe  of 
purple  velvet,  with  gold  JUurM-dk' 
2m,  lined  and  trimmed  with  ermine« 
The  King  being  in  the  royal  robes 
knelt  down.  The  archbishop, 
seated,  took  die  holy  oil  from  the 
bishop,  acting  as  deacon. 

''  After  the  prayers,  the  first 
valet-de-chambre  presented  to  the 
deacon  a  pair  of  gloves  in  a  plate 
of  silver  gilt,  which  the  deacon 
held  while  the  archbishop  blessed 
the  gloves,  saying,  OianifiolfiM 
^      Creator ; 
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Cre^Uar;  '  9nA  the'  areblbithop 
9prinkled  the  gloYes  with  holy 
water,  and  put  them  on  the  King. 
The  same  ceremony  took  place 
for  the  ring,  which  his  grace  put 
on  hia  Majesty's  fourth  finger, 
saying,  Accipe  annuhm*  The  de- 
livery of  the  sceptre  and  rod  of 
justice  was  performed  in  the  same' 
manner.  The  archhishop,  with 
hoth  hands,  took  from  the  altar 
the  crown  of  Charlemagne, '  and 
•placed  it  above,  over  the  King's 
head,  without  its  touching  his 
Majesty*  The  princes  put  their 
hands  to  it  to  support  it.  The 
archbishop,  holding  it  with  his 
left  hand,  said,  making  the  bene- 
diction with  the  right,  Coronet  te 
Deus  corond  glortce  atque  juttiiue. 
Ahdt  which,,  alone,  he  placed  the 
crown  on  the  King's  head. 
.  **  The  Dauphin  and  the  princes 
a  second  time  put  their  hands  on 
it,  as  if  to  support  it,  and  he  said, 
Accipe  Coronam  Regni,  in  nomine 
Pairte,  &c. 

"  The  ceremony  of  the  corona- 
tion being  finished,  the  archbishop 
raised  the  King  by  the  right  arm, 
and  his  Majesty  was  conducted  to 
his  throne.  His  Majesty  was  at- 
tended in  the  same  manner  as  on 
his  entering  the  church,  the  Duke 
of  Girnegliano  bearing  the  sword 
of  Charlemagne  naked  in  his  hand. 

"  Every  body  standing,  the 
archbishops  holding  the  Kug  by 
the  right  arm,  and  turned  towards 
the  altar,  said  the  prayer,  Ita  et 
reiine  a  modo  sUUum,  Then  the 
King  being  seated,  the  archbishop 
holding  his  MajesQr  by  the  hand 
said,  /»'  hoc  regni  soho  confirmet 
Uf  &c.  The  prayers  being  ended, 
the  archbishop  put  off  his  mitre, 
made  a  profound  obeisance  to  the 
King,  kiss^  him  on  the  forehead, 
and  said,  f^ivat  Rex  in  aiemum. 


"  The  Dauphin  and  the  minces 
took  off  their  crowns,  whicb  they 
placed  on  their  seau;  they  ad- 
vanced, and  each  of  them  received 
the  embrace  from  the  King,  saying, 
Fivat  Rex  in  eetemmn. 

"  At  this  moment  the  trumpets 
sounded — the  people  entered  the 
church — the  heralds  distributed 
the  medals:  a  thousand  birds 
were  let  loose,  all  the  bells  were 
rung,  and  three  vollies  of  mus- 
ketry, fired  by  the  infantry  of  the 
royal  guard,  were,  answered  bv  the 
artillery  of  the  ranqparts  of  the 
city. 

**  After  these  ceremonies  the 
archbishop  chanted  Te  Demn^  then 
high  mass  was  celebrated,  daring 
which  the  Dauphin  and  tb«  princes 
took  oS  their  crowns,  and  tne  car- 
dinals  their  mitres. 

"  The  Dauphin  took  the  King's 
crown  and  laid  it. on  the  desk  of 
his  Majesty *s  pew.  After  the  gos- 
pel he  replaced  the  crown  on  the 
King's  head,  and  resumied  his 
own,  as  did  die  princes. 

"  During  the  o&rtory,  the  king 
at  arms  and  three  heralds  carriM 
the  offerings  to  four  knights  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  These  offerings 
are,  a  vase  of  silver  gilt,  contain- 
ing the  wine ;  a  silver  loaf,  a  gold 
lo^,  and  a  large  dish . of  silver  gilt» 
containing  the  medals  struck  on 
the  coronation. 

"  After  the  elevation  of  the 
host,  the  high  almoner.  Prince  de 
Crot,  went  to  take  the  kiss  of 
peace  firom  the  archbishop ;  then* 
going  up  to  the  throne,  he  ga^e 
it  to  the  King ;  the  Dauphin  and 
the  Princes  of  the  blood  came  to 
receive  it  of  hil  Majesty,  when  the 
Dauphin  bent  his  knee.  .  The 
Dauphin  having  received  the 
King's  embrace  (aceoUide)^  bent 
bis  knee  to  his  august  father,  who 

raised 
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raised  biro  and'  held  him  k>ng 
pressed  in  his  arms.  This  affect- 
kig  scene  made  a  profound  im- 
pression on  the  assembly,  and 
tears  produced  by  the  sweetest 
emotions  were  mingled  with  nu- 
merous cries  of*  *  Fwe  le  Rot! 
Vive  le  Dauphin!'  The  enthu- 
siasm of  the  spectators  was  with- 
out bounds.  His  Majesty  after- 
wards took  the  sacrament  in  both 
kinds ;  af^er  which  the  Dauphin 
approached  the  King,  and  deli- 
vered his  crown  to  him  again. 
His  ^fajesty  remained  a  few  mo- 
ments on  his  knees  in  prayer,  after 
which  the  archbishop  took  hrom 
htm  the  crown  of  Charlemagne, 
and. gave  him  a  lighter  one. 

*'  He  afterwards  returned  to 
his  apartments,  and  repaired  to 
the  royal  entertainments  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  archiepiscopal 
palace." 

JUNE. 

GREAT   BRITAIN. 

London  Bridge. — The  first  stone 
of  the  New  London  Bridge  was 
laid  by  the  Lord  Mayor  with 
much  civic  ceremony.  The  stone 
nsed  on  this  occasion  was  a  mass 
of  Aberdeen  granite,  weighing 
nearly  five  tons,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  the  pier  rests  on  piles 
driven  20  feet  into  the  bed  of  the 
river  ;  upon  these  is  a  layer  of 
timber  two  feet  thick,  over  which 
a  course  of  brick- work,  and  ano- 
ther of  stone,  each  two  feet  six 
inches  deep,  formed  the  flcK>r.  In 
the  centre  of  the  pier  (which  is 
40  feet  by  90),  a  rectangular  space 
was  excavated  to  the  depth  of 
seven  inches,  21  in  length,  and 
15  in  width.  The  Latin  inscrip- 
tion on  the  plate  is  from  the  pen 


cJ  the  Rev;  Dr.  Cfl^letibne,  of 
which  the  followtngis  a  transla- 
tion :*-'*  The  free  course  of  the 
river  being  olMtHicted  by  the  nu- 
meroas  piers  of  the  ancient  bridge, 
and  the  passage  of*  boats  and  ves- 
sels through  its  narrow  ehannela 
being  often  attended  with  danger 
and  loss  of  life  by  reason  of  the 
force  and  rapidity  of  the  current, 
die  city  of  London,  desirous  of 
providing  a  remedy  for  this  evil, 
and  at  the  same  time  consulting 
the-  convenience  of  commerce  in 
Uiis  vast  emporium  of  all  nations, 
under  the  sanction  and  with  the 
liberal  aid  of  Parliament,  tesolved 
to  ereet  a  bridge  upon  a-  founda- 
tion altogether  new, -with  arches 
of  wider  span,  and  of  a  character 
corresponding  to  the  dignity  and 
importance  of  this'  royal  city  :  nor 
does  anv  other  time  seem  to  be 
more  suitable  for  such  an  under- 
taking, than  when,  in  a  period  of 
universal  peace,  the  British  em- 
pire, flourishing  in  glory,  wealth,' 
population,  and  domestic  union, 
is  governed  by  a  Prince,  the  pa- 
tron and  encourager  of  the  arts, 
under  whose  auspices  the  metro- 
polis has  been  daily  advancing  in 
elegance  and  splendour.  The  first 
stone  of  this  work  was  laid  by 
John  Garratt,  Esq.,  Lord  Mayor, 
on  the  15  th  day  of  June,  in  the 
sixth  year  of  King  Gebrge  the 
Fourth,  and  in  the  year  of  our 
LordM.DCCC.XXV.;  JohnRen- 
nie,  F.  R.  S.  Architect." 

JULY. 

GREAT   BRITAIN. 

The  New  College  of  Physidans 
in  Pall  Mall  was  opened^  Tt^ 
Dukes  of  York,  Cambridge,  Sus- 
sex, and  Gloucester,  and  Princd 
Lebpold,  were  present. 
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London  Univerrity.^^The  foU 
lowing  is  the  prospectus  of  the 
London  University.  The  whole 
esLpense  of  education  will  not  ex- 
ceed i^Bl,  or  SOL  a  year,  including 
the  sums  paid  to  the  general  fund ; 
and  there  will  not  be  more  than 
ten  weeks  of  vacation  in  the  year. 
A  fortnight's  vacation  will  be  al- 
lowed at  Christmas  and  Easter, 
and  six  weeks  from  the  middle  of 
August  till  the  end  of  September. 
The  money  being  raised  by  shares 
and  contributions,  each  holder  of 
100/.  share  will  receive  interest 
on  the  sam|e  at  a  rate  not  exceed- 
ing four  per  cent,,  payable  half- 
yearly,  and  be  entitled  to  send 
one  student  to  the  university. 
The  shares  will  be  transferable 
by  sale  and  b6quest ;  and  they 
will  descend  to  the  holder's  re- 
presentatives in  cases  of  intestacy. 
The  money  due  on  them  will  be 
paid  by  instalments,  as  it  may  be 
required ;  but  it  is  calculated  that 
only  two- thirds  will  be  called  for ; 
and  the  remaining  S3  per  cent, 
will  be  considered  as  a  fund  of 
reserve,  in  case  of  any  extension 
of  the  plan,  or  other  unfavourable 
exigencies.  No  person  can  hold 
more  than  ten  sluures.  Each  con- 
tributor of  50L  will  have  aU  the 
privileges  of  shareholders  during  ^ 
his  life,  except  that  of  receiving 
interest,  and  transferring  his  rights. 
The  interest  wiU  be  paid  out  of 
the  revenues  of  the  institution,  and 
the  yearly  produce  of  the  sums 
received  from  time  to  time  be- 
yond what  is  required  for  current 
expenses.  Each  student  is  to  pay 
five  guineas  a  year  to  this  general 
iocomei  besides  one  guinea  to  the 
library,  museum,  and  collection 
of  n«ps,  chart.,  drawing.,  and 
models. 

rumjnA;ef.-*-The  report  of  the 


select  committee  on  Metropolis 
Turnpike  Trusts  shews  there  caa 
be  no  doubt  that  the  present  sys« 
tem  of  management  pursued  under 
these  trusts,  is  one  which  ought 
to  be  terminated  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. In  ev^  respect  the  public 
suffer  from  it.  More  money  is 
raised  than  is  necessary,  and  yet 
the  roads  are  not  in  so  good  a 
state  of  repair  as  they  ought  to 
be.  The  multiplicity  of  these 
trusts  is  also  a  source  of  great 
loss  and  inconvenience.  A  me- 
morable specimen  of  the  excess 
to  which  tlus  evil  has  been  carried 
may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that 
"  no  less  than  four  several  acts 
of  Parliament,  constituting  four 
separate  trusts,  viz.  City  Road, 
Old  Street,  Bethnal  Green,  and 
Shoreditch,  with  different  bodies 
of  trustees,  and  all  the  expenses 
attendant  on  four  distinct  esta- 
blishments, comprise  within  them 
only  a  distance  of  four  miles  and 
a  half."  The  vexatious  delays 
and  intolerable  expense  resulting 
from,  these  causes,  constitute  no 
trifling  grievance.  By  way  of  re- 
medy, the  committee  strongly  re- 
commend "  a  consolidation  of  the 
whole  of  the  trusts  (sixteen)  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  under 
one  act  of  parliament,  to  be  con- 
ducted by  one  uniform  system  of 
management." 

Mint  Assay, — An  assay  of  coin 
from  the  mint  took  place. '  The 
jury  saw  the  experiments  on  the 
coins  made  by  calculation,  and 
afterwards  melted  a  certain  quan- 
tity, to  ascertain  if  the  quantity 
of  alloy  in. the  coins  was  in  the 
proper  proportion.  By  the  ac- 
count of  the  gold  monies  coined 
by  the  master  worker  of  his  Ma* 
jesty'smint,  from  June  29tb,  1824, 
to  the  Isl  of  July,  1825,  agreeaUy 
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to  tbe  indenture  dated  Feb.  6» 
1817,  the  total  value  of-  the  coin- 
age amounted  to  5,046,800/*  A 
similar  account  of  the  silver  coined 
at  the  same  time,  after  the  rate 
of  sixty  *-six  shillings  to  the  pound 
weight  troy,  of  the  standard  of 
eleven  ounces  two  penny-weights 
of  fine  silver,  and  ei^teen  penny* 
weights  of  alloy;  together  with 
.an  account  of  the  small  monies 
coined  for  his  Majesty's  maundy, 
within  the  year  1825,  the  whole 
of  which  was  only  of  small  amount 
— state  the  total  value  of  the  coin- 
age at  187,701/.  IBs. 

Gloucestershire, — Some  yam, 
which  it  was  ascertained  belonged 
to  Messrs.  Wyatt  and  Co.,  of 
Vatch  Mills,  was  lately  found 
at  a  weaver's  house,  and  seized 
by  a  number  of  weavers,  who  had 
.struck  for  higher  wages,  and  car- 
ried back  to  the  mills,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  a  riot  ensued* 
when  some  of  the  party  were 
taken  into  custody  that  evening ; 
the  next  morning  nearly  10,000 
persons  assembled,  threatening  to 
.pull  down  the  prison  if  they  were 
not  liberated.  As  ^he  principal 
evidence  against  them  was  endea- 
vouring to  get  to  the  magistrate's 
.office,  he  was  seized  by  the  mob, 
and  ducked.  The  captives^  how- 
ecver,  were  all  discharged,  except- 
.ing  one,  who  was  held  to  bail. 
After  this  the  tnob  proceeded  to 
Nailsworth,  where  they  secured 
fourteen  weavers,  who  had  refused 
to  strike,  and  also  ducked  them. 
iThe  disturbances  continuing  to 
increase,  a  party  of  the  10th  hus- 
sara  was  senit  from  Gloucester, 
but  by  th^  tin^e  they  arriv^  the 
Itiot  had  totally  subsided. 

The  number  of  children  edu- 
cated in  Ireland,  according  to  a 
parliatnentfMry  return»  is  as  fol-» 


lows :— Of  the  eslaUishad  ehuMb^ 
91,026;  Presbyterians,  43,236 1 
proteatants  of  other  denominatioiu^ 
8,808;  Roman-catholics,  357,249  s 
religion  not  stated,  8,822— total, 
498,641.  These  are  exclusive  of 
Sunday-schools.  According  to 
the  returns  furnished  by  the  Ro-r 
xnan-catholic  dergy,  the  whole 
number  of  children  educated  ii 
522,016,  and  a  still  larger  pro- 
portion of  them  in  the  catholic 
schools.  It  thus  appears  that 
elementary  education  is  received 
by  a  larger  proportion  of  the  in* 
habitants  of  Ireland  than  England* 

AUGUST. 

GREAT    BRITAIK. 

Don  Juan  Romero  Alpuente  has 
lately  arrived  in  London,  having 
been  proscribed  by  the  govemr 
ment  of  Ferdinand,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  80.  After  undergoing  in- 
credible hardships,  he  effected  his 
escape  to  Gibraltar,  and  sought  an 
asylum  in  this  country.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  de- 
puties of  the  Cortes  during  the 
period  of  the  constitution. 

Leicestershire,  —  At  Kibworth» 
the  church  having  been  for  some 
time  undergoing  repair,  whilst  the 
workmen  were  gone  to  take  re- 
freshment, the  whole  mass  of  the 
steeple,  tearing  itself  from  the 
other  part  of  the  building,  fell  to 
the  ground!  The  ftll  took  place 
on  the  western  side,  and  involved 
in  one  immense  pile  of  ruin,  the 
bells,  clock*  and  every  thing  be- 
fore connected  with  the  building. 
The  bells  have  been  taken  from 
the  mass  uniiyured.  No  human 
being  suffered. 

Afanmouthshire. — The  ceremony 
of  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  a 
new  bridge,  to  be  erected  over  the 
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river  Wy«,a  little  «bove  Bteiwear, 
took  place  in  the  presence  of  a  very 
respectable  meeting  of  trustees, 
and  an  assemblage  of  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry.  This  bridge,  which 
ia  to  consist  of  a,  single  arch  of 
cast  iron,  160  feet  span,  is  to  be 
erected  in  a  new  line  of  road  now 
making,  to  form  a  communication 
between  the  towns  of  Chepstow 
and  Monmouth.  Commencing  at 
die  admired  village  of  St,  Arvan's, 
it  takes  the  course  of  the  Wye  to 
Redbrook,  and,  winding  along  iu 
beautiful  banks,  presents  a  con- 
tinually varying  scene  of  beauty 
and  grandeur,  including  the  pic- 
turesque grounds  of  Piercefield, 
the  sublime  and  richly  wooded 
height  of  Wynddiff,  the  celebrated 
ruin  of  Tintern  Abbey,  &c. 

The  first  stone  of  a  monument, 
tiear  the  town  of  Carmarthen,  in 
honour  of  General  Sir  Thomas  Pic- 
ton,  was  laid  with  great  pomp. 
Beneath  it  were  placed  specimens 
of  all  the  gold,  silver,  and  copper; 
British  coins  of  the  present  reign, 
together  with  the  Waterloo  medal 
of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Picton. 
They  were  covered  with  a  plate 
bearing  the  following  inscription  :— 

The  Pint  Stone  of  the  Column 

Erected  to  the  Memory  of  our  Gallftnt 

Countryman, 

LieuL-Oencral  SIR  THOMAS  PICTON, 

Knight  OrandCnw  of  the  Bath,  and  of 

•evenl  Focelgn  Orden, 

.  Who^  after  icrving  hi«  Kingand  Country 

In  several  CampaignB, 
Died  ffloriouBly  at  the  Battle  of  Waterloo. 

^  WaaUddhy 

^The  RL  Hton.  Fiances  Raroness  Dyoevor, 

Assisted  hy 

Sir  Christopher  Cole, 

^Kiuffht  Commander  of  the  Bath,  Captain 

inthe  Royal  Nary  of  Griat  Britain, 

Member  of  Parliament  for  the  County 

of  Glamorgan,  and  Provincial 

Grand  Master  of  Masons  , 

for  South  "Walesj) 

Oh  the  l«th  day  of  August,  18*5. 


aussiA. 


'   A  race  took  place  on  the  4th  of 
Aug.  near  St*  Peterabmrg)),  between 
^English  and  2  Coasackhorses,  dia- 
Jtaw«  71  versts,  or  47  1-3  Engliah 
miles.  The  stakes  were  for  50,000 
roubles  (about  2000/.)  and   the 
road  fixed  upon    was    firom    Ac 
Ligova  canal,  through  Zarskoje- 
selo  to  Oalchina,  a  distance    of 
$5i  YersU,  and  back  to  the  start- 
ing post.    The  road  is  paved  at 
the  bottom,  and  the  sur&ce  hard 
and  stony.     The   Cossack   party 
had  taken  every  precaution  to  pro- 
cure the  best  horses  of  the  breed. 
Count  OrloflPDeneessofF  went  him- 
self to  the  Don,  to  pick  Aem  out, 
and  there  was  not  a  tribe  of  the 
Cossacks  but  what  furmshed  their 
quota.     Cossacks  of  the  Don,  the 
BUck  Sea.  and  the  Ural,  Calmucks, 
Bashkers,  and   Kirgnes,  all  sent 
their  most  celebrated  racers;  and 
in  this  way,  about  twenty  horses 
arrived  at  St.  Petersburgh,  from 
which  the  two  best  were  selected, 
after  a  variety  of  trials.     In  the 
mean    time,  the  Ei^lish    horses 
were  neither  seen  nor  heard  of. 
It  was  only  known   Aat  Count 
Matueszewic  had  imported  some 
for  the  purpose,  with  grooms  to 
train  and  ride  them.     The  horses 
fixed  upon  were  a  bay  Cossack, 
of  the  stud  of  the  late  Hetman, 
Count  Platoff,  and  a  chesnut  Leo- 
nide,  of  the  stud  of  Count  Kutcmi- 
koff.     The  former  was  ratiier  a 
coarse,  vulgar  animal^  high  in  Ae 
hips,  but  good  in  the  loins,  and 
shewing  considerable  powers.  The 
latter,  though  bred  on  the  Don, 
was  a  very  neat  horse,  betraying 
clearly  its  Arabian  descent.— The 
EngUsh  horses  brou^ttd  the  post 
by     Count    Matues^ewic,    wwe 
Sharper,    bred   by    the    Earl  of 
Egremont; 
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EgremonC;  ^uid  Mina,  bred  by 
Lord  George  Cavendish.  The 
horses  started  at  fiVe  minuter  pASt 
five  in  the  morning,  the  Cossacks 
leading  on  one  side  of  the  road,  at 
a  moderate  pace,  and  the  English 
following  on  the  other  side,  about 
three  or  four  lengths.  Before  they 
had  gone  half  a  Terst,  the  stirrup- 
iron  of  the  person^  who  rode 
Sharper,  broke,  and  the  horse  ran 
away  with  him,  passing  Mina,  who 
would  not  stop  behind.  Owing 
to  this  accident,  the  two  English 
horses  ran  at  a  tremendous  pace 
up  Pulkova  hill,  and  through  Zars- 
kojeselo,  bidding  defiance  to  the 
utmost  exertions  of  their  riders ; 
the  Cossacks  following  about  two 
hundred  yards  behind.  The  Eng- 
lish horses  arrived  at  Gatchina  in 
one  hour  and  four  minutes,  the 
Cossacks  coming  in  two  minutes 
after  them.  The  English  horses 
were  quite  fresh,  as  was  the  ches- 
nut  Cossack,  but  the  bay  was  much 
distressed,  and  fell  about  three 
versts  after  turning,  never  appear- 
ing again  in  the  race.  Before 
reaching  Zarskojeselo,  on  their 
return,  Mina  burst  his  coronet, 
from  the  hardness  of  the  road,  and 
was  immediately  pulled  up  and 
taken  away.  Soon  after  this,  the 
remaining  Cossack  began  to  flag, 
and  the  accompanying  Cossacks, 
contrary  to  all  rule  and  agreement, 
began  to  drag  him  on  by  the  bri- 
dle, throwing  away  the  saddle,  and 
putting  a  mere  child  on  his  back. 
Before  reaching  Pulkova  hill, 
Sharper  shewed  the  ef&cts  of  the 
pace  he  had  gone  when  running 
away  at  the  early  part  of  the  race, 
and  on  descending  the  hill,  was 
much  distressed ;  but  it  was  evi- 
dent he  must  win,  in  spite  of  the 
foul  play  of  the  Cossacks,  who 
1825. 


now  fiiirly  carried  on  tfieir  borse^ 
some  drag^ng  him  on  by  a  rope 
and  the  bridle  at  his  head-,  others 
actually  puDing  him  on  by  the 
tail,  and  riding  alongside  of  his 
quarters  to  support  him,  and  push 
him  along,  relieving^  each  other 
repeatedly  in  this  fatiguing  employ- 
ment. Sharper  cantered  in  mAcB 
distressed,  but  game  enough  to 
have  gone  consTflferabr/*  farther. 
He  did  the  whole  distance  in  two 
hours  and  48  minutes  and  forty 
seconds  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
his  running  away,  might  have  done 
it  in  less  time,  without  being  so 
much'  distressed.  The  Cossack 
was  warped  and  carried]  ih  eight 
minutes  after  him;  and  had  he  been 
left  to  himself  and  his  rider,  would 
undoubtedly  have  remained  at 
Pulkova  hill.  The  English  horses, 
at  starting,  carried  full  three  stone 
more  than  the  Cossacks,  and  dur<* 
ing  the  latter  half  of  the  race,  the 
difference  was  still  greater,  the 
Cossack  being  rode  by  a  mere 
child,  for  form's  sake.  The  con- 
course of  spectators  was  immense, 
and  amongst  others,  the  Grand 
Dukes  Nicholais  and  Michael  were 
present.  The  road  for  the  whole 
distance  was  lined  with  Cossacks 
of  the  Guards,  ^t  regular  inter^^ 
vals. 

But  few  original  works  have  ap- 
peared in  Russia  during  the  last 
year.  Among  the  principal  are 
the  History  of  Russia,  by  M.  Ka- 
ramsin;  Tales,  by  M.  Nar^jny; 
1  and  Travel*  into  Mongolia  and 
China,  by  M.  E.  Timkofsky;  the 
last  of  which  contains  some  new 
and  curious  details.  Ancient  lite- 
rature has  been  enriched  by  the 
publication  of  an  old  manuscript 
of  John  the  Exarch,  of  Bulgaria, 
with  notes,  by  M.  Kalaidovitdbt  i 
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for  which  publication  the  world  is 
indebted  to  Count  Roumiartsof, 
the  chancellor  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire. Several  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
novels  have  been  translated  into 
ifie  Russia   language.      Various 

f>ems  .  have  likewise  appeared, 
he  theatre  has  produced  several 
novelties;  one  of  the  chief  of  which 
is  a  comedy  in  two  acts  and  in 
verse,  by'  Prince  Chakho&koy, 
called,  "  Thou  and  You."  The 
subject  of  this  piece  is  derived 
from  Voltaire's  celebrated  epistle. 

PEESIA. 

Ohib  Ph^lair,  the  celebrated 
Persian  poet,  died  lately  at  Ispa- 
han, aged  96.  The  Sopbi  had  just 
granted  him  a  considerable  pen- 
sion from  the  treasury;  he  was 
very  expensive  in  his  living,  his 
principal  food  being  the  flesh  of 
larks,  which  were  brought  from 
Europe,  and  he  went  very  rarely 
on  foot.     He  has  left  no  children. 

CHIKA. 

The  Russian  traveller,  M.  Tim- 
bowsky,  collected  during  his  stay 
in  China  some  remarkable  data 
relative  to  the  present  state  of  the 
military  force  of  that  empire,  which, 
expressed  in  numbers,  seems  very 
formidable,  but  is  far  from  being 
so  in  reality.  The  regular  troops 
are  divided  into  four  corps.  The 
first  corps,  67,800  strong,  consists 
of  Mantchous,  the  conquerors  of 
the  empire,  to  which  nation  the 
fiunily  of  the  reigning  emperor 
belongs.  These  troops  are  the 
flower  of  the  whole  army,  and  en- 
joy extraordinary  privileges. .  The 
secpndtcorps,  of  21,000  men,  con- 
sists of  Mongols.  The  third,  of 
1^7,000  men«  is  composed  of  Chi- 
nese, whose  imcestors  joini^d  the 


Mantchous,  and  assisted  them  in 
the  conquest  of  the  empire.  The 
fourth  corps,  which  is.  the  least 
esteemed,  though  the  most  nume- 
rous, is  also  Chinese :  it  is  stated 
to  amount  to  500,000  men,  who 
are  dispersed  in  garrisons  in  the 
interior  of  the  empire.  If  we  add 
to  these  125,000  Chinese  milkia, 
the  whole  Chinese  army  will  make 
740,000  men^  of  whom  175,000 
are  cavalry.  There  is,  besides,  a 
Mongol  cavalry,  which,  with  re- 
spect to  its  organization  and  the 
nature  of  its  service,  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  Russian  troops  from 
the  Don  and  the  Ural.  Its  amount 
is  not  accurately  known,  but  is 
stated  by  some  at  500,000  men. 
All  the  Chinese  soldiers  are  mar* 
ried  ;  and  their  children,  who  are 
entered  in  the  lists  of  the  army 
from  their  very  birth,  recruit  the 
corps  to  which  they  belong*  Be- 
sides arms,  a  horse,  a  house,  and 
a  quantity  of  rice,  each  soldier  of 
the  first,  second,  and  third  corps, 
receives  a  monthly  pay  of  three  to 
four  laneSf  (six  to  eight  silver 
rubles,)  but  must  provide  himself 
with  clothing.  The  troops  of  the 
fourth  corps  are  furnished  by  the 
government  with  lands,  which  tbey 
must  cultivate  for  their  subsistence. 
N  ot withstanding  the  immense  suma 
which  the  maintenance  of  thia 
force  costs,  and  which  is  said  to 
amount  to  87,400,000  lanes^  the 
spirit  and  discipline  of  the  troops 
are  at  an  inconceivably  low  ebb. 

TURKEY. 

•  Aleppo,  Jug.  12.— The  Sultan 
has  issued  the  following  firman  :— 
"  Know,  I  have  learned  that 
books,  such  as  the  BiUe,  Psalter, 
the  Gospels,  and  the  Epistles  of 
the  Apostles,  have  been  printed  in 
Europe 
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Europe  to  the  number  of  two  or 
three  thousand  copies  of  each,  to- 
gether with  a  treatise  in  the  Per- 
sian language,  and  that  two  or 
three  hundred  copies  of  each  kind, 
with  four  or  five  of  the  Persian 
treatise,  have  come  to  my  capital. 
Now,  as  it  is  my  duty  entirely  to 
vrevent  the  arrival  ot  such  things 
m  the  empire  under  my  govern- 
ment, you  have  to  order  these 
books  back  to  Europe;  and  if 
such  should  in  future  arrive  at  the 
custom*house,  to  make  a  strict 
examination,  and  to  take  care  that 
nose  of  these  books  be  sold  in  my 
capitaL  You  will  also  see  that 
no  Mussulman  obtains  such  books: 
and  if  there  should  be  any  copies 
of  them,  that  they  be  taken  away 
and  thrown  into  the  fire  to  be  con- 
sumed by  it ;  and  above  all  things, 
let  none  of  them  be  sold  or  bought 
in  any  country  belonging  to  my 
empire." 

This  iirraan  was  sent  also  to  the 
cadi  of  this  city,  who,  thereupon, 
called  togeUier  the  chiefs  of  the 
several  Christian  communities,  and 
commanded  them  to  enjoin  such  of 
their  brethren  as  had  any  of  these 
prohibited  books  in  their  posses- 
sion, to  deliver  diem  up,  .threaten  r 
log  to  bang  all ;  those  who  4ihould 
be  found  to  have  retained  the 
books.  It  is  affirmed,  however, 
that  yesterday  evening  not  a  sinffle 
copy  had  been  delivered  up.  All 
those  persons  who.  speak  on  the 
subject,  the  Roman-ca^tics  as 
well  as  the  other  Christians,  be- 
lieved that  this  firman  had  been 
ifsued  at  the  instance  of  the  Ro- 
man-catholic clergy. 

SEPTEMBER, 

OESAT  BRITAIN. 

Siate  of  Nmgaie.^A^vofmmTy 
statement  of  the  various  oflencet 


with  which  the  prisoners  for  trial 
severally  stand  charged : — murder 
4,  burglary  6,  housebreaking  5, 
horse-stealing  7,  highway  robbery 
8,  cutting  and  maiming  1,  rape  1, 
sodomy  2,  forgery  9,  stealing  in 
dwelling  houses   27,   maliciously 
killing  horses    1,    embezzling  8, 
assaulting  with  intent  to  rob  1, 
bigamy  4,  manslaughter  3,  steal- 
ing from  the  person  Id,  receiving 
st^en  goods   4,    found    stealing 
from  letters  while  employed  in  the 
Post-office  2,  uttering  counterfeit 
coin  S,  larcenies  «47 — total  411. 
Of  the  above  number,  there  are 
82  prisoners  charged  with  crimes 
alleged  to  have  been  committed  in 
the  city  of  London,  and  829  in 
Middlesex.    At  the  corresponding 
sessions  of  last  year,  there  were 
only  31 8  prisoners  for  trial,  making 
an  excess  this  year  of  91. 
Prisoners  under  sentence  of      ^ 
transportation  for  life  .  .  28 
Under  sentence  of  transpor- 
tation for  14  years    ...     8 
Under  sentence  of  transpor- 
tation for  7  years   .  •  .  .  t9 
Under  sentence  of  imprison- 
ment for  felony,  &c.  ...  13 

Insane •  .     2 

Committed  under  the  bank- 
rupt laws 1 

Whose  judgments  are  re- 
spited •  •«.••••«.     1 

Remanded .-  .  .     1 

For  trial  at  the  ensuing  ses- 
sions  411 

Total  .  .  498 
London  Michanic^  ImtUuie.^^ 
A  quarterly  meeting  of  this  insti- 
tution was  held  at  the  theatre, 
Soutlmmpton-buildinffs.  The  re- 
port was  read,  by  which  it  appears 
that  625  new  members  have  been 
admitted  during  the  last  quarter, 
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that  the  erection  of  the  theatire 
cost  STOOL^  the  whole  of  which, 
was  advanced  by  Dr.  Birkbeck ; 
and  that  on  the  other  buildings  and 
improvements  1170/.  have  becQ 
expended.  The  state  of  the  ac- 
counts was  then  submitted;  hj 
which  it  appeared  that,  after  aU 
their  expenditure,  the  finances  of 
the  institution  were  in  a  most  flou- 
rishing condition,  there  being  an 
unappropriated  balance  in  their 
bankers'  hands  amounting  to  up* 
wards  of  1000/.— A  resolution 
was  passed  enabling  the  committee 
to  admit  professors  who  would 
deliver  a  course  of  lectures  gratis, 
and  distinguished  foreigners  as 
honorary  members. — Thanks  were 
then  unanimously  voted  to  Dr. 
Birkbeck,  the  founder,  who,  in 
making  his  acknowledgment,  ex- 
pressed his  gratification  that  among 
the  benefits  produced  by  the  Lon- 
don Mechanics'  Institution  was 
the  rapid  formation  of  similar  in- 
stitutions all  over  the  country; 
and  it  was  truly  gratifying,  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  establishment  of 
Mechanics'  Institutions  was  uni- 
formly attended  with  increased 
order  and  respectability  of  the 
important  class  of  society  of  which 
they  were  composed.:  in  every 
particular  realizing  the  expecta- 
tions of  those  who  advocated  the 
improvement  of  mind  as  the  best 
means  of  improving  the  conduct, 
and  promoting  the  happiness  of 


EAST   INDIES. 

A  battle  was  -fought  at  Deenae- 
kie,  near  Samarang,  on  the  2d 
September,  between  ten  thousand 
native  troops  and  the  European 
forces ;  the  latter  is  estimated  at 
only  three  hundred,  of  which  sixty 
wpKf  English,  chiefly  saik>rs.  The 


Dutch  troops  were  totally  de* 
feated^ — 30,000  packeu  of  coffee 
were  burnt,  and  the  enemy  de- 
stroyed all  the  coffee  trees  and 
augar-canes. 

WEST  INDIES. 

A  dreadful  hurricane  has  been 
experienced,  particularly  in  the 
French  islands*  Basseterre  haa 
been  completely  devastated,  five 
hundred  houses  having  been  swept 
away,  or  wholly  unroofed. 

THE    NETHERLANDS. 

The  King  of  die  Netherlands 
has  lately  caused  to  be  erected, 
on  the  buildinff  of  the  academy  of 
Leyda,  a  smul  observatory,  for 
the  reception  of  a  telescope  which 
was  made  by  three  peasants,  named 
Roeloss,  Sieds,  and  Rieuks.  The 
medianism  of  this  instrument  is  so 
well  arranged,  that  it  can  be  di- 
rected to  any  point  by  the  hand  of 
one  person  only-.  It  is  twelve  feet 
long  and  one  root  in  diameter,  and 
the  lenses  are  consequently  about 
a  foot  in  thickness.  The  body  and 
stand  of  the  instrument  are  of  fine 
mahogany,  admirably  worked  and 
polished,  and  the  whole  is  a  Ime 
specimen  of  workmanship,  unas* 
sisted  by  any  previous  knowledge 
of  the  subject. 

POLAND. 

fVarsovia. — The  foUowmg  in-* 
formation  is  extracted  from  the 
report  of  the  minister  of  the  in« 
t^rior>  Count  Mostowski)  as  to  the 
state  of  aflhirs  since  the  second 
diet,  that  is,  dnrii^  the  kdt  fibor 
years.  In  consequence  of  the 
number  of  reformers,  sixteen  ex- 
tra parishes  have  been  created, 
and  they  have  already  commenced 
building  houses  £>r  their  Lutheran 
ministers.     The  orgwiiatuHi  «if 
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the  Jews.has  been  meHoraCed*  and 
SSi7  iiMpecton  bave  been  estab- 
liahedy  to  watch  over  the  affiurt 
oi  the  ecclesiastics.  The  fands 
allowed  for  public  instruction,  have 
amounted  to  6,556,500  florins,  and 
the  profita  arising  outof  the  schools 
amounted  to  896,784  florins ;  which 
sum  has  remunerated  this  tempos 
rary  class-masters,  and  purchased 
a  great  addition  of  books,  mathe«< 
matical  instruments,  &c  &c.  The 
botanical  garden  belonging  to  the 
university  is  beginning  to  vie  with 
the  best  in  Europe -^  containing 
10,000  species  of  plants.  The 
university  library,  which  is  always 
increasing,  contains  150,000  vo- 
lumesv  among  which  are  many 
very  rare  and  curious  works.  The 
university  has  two  buildings  added, 
for  the  purpose  of  museums  of  na- 
tural and  experimental  phifc)yophy* 
A  printirig*ofBce  and  lithc^^phic 
presseii  are  established  near  the 
univemity.  There  is  an  elementary 
society  formed  for  the  examination 
of  the  candidates  for  professor- 
ships, masters,  &c. ;  which  situa- 
tions are  generally  ably  fiUed  by 
Poles.  The  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  supports  twelve 
poor  beii^,  who  are  taught  vari- 
ous works.  Sunday  schools  are 
Cfpea  in  various  parts  of  the  king^ 
dom.  Limits  have  been  made  to 
civil  procedures  ;  so  that,  in  the 
last  four  years,  15,908  causes  have 
been  determined  by  justices  of 
peace*  Iron  rail-roads  have  been 
oonstructed  from  Kalish  to  Bre-. 
sesc,  sixty  Oerman  miles,  in  un- 
interrupted length.  High-roads 
have  been  constructed  in  the  pala- 
tinates of  Cracovia,  Lublin,  Plock, 
and  Angustow,  and  MS  bridges. 
The  country  has  ceased  to  be  tri- 
butary to  foreign  nations,  in  many 
important  points.      Their  manu** 


factory  of  doth  is  sufficient  for  th^ 
wants  of  the  people.  More  than 
10;000  foreign  manufacturing  ik- 
milies  have  peopled  new  towns. 
The  mines  of  Poland  produce, 
independently  of  silver,  cof^r, 
and  lead,  the  exportation  of  which 
might  be  made  vert  consideraMe, 
100,000  quintins  of  iron,  equal  to 
that  of  Sweden ;  more  than  40,000 
quintins  of  zinc ;  and  5000  of  pit- 
coal.  The  report,  in  every  other 
particular,  shews  aii  increase  and 
improvement  in  the  manufactwes 
and  general  prosperity  of  the  coun* 
try  ^t  is  truly  satisfactory. 

OCTOBER. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

A  quarterly  general- court  of 
Bank'prdjprietdrA  was  held  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  of  a  divi- 
dend. The  chairman  declared 
that  the  court  of  directors,  after  a 
full  consideration  of  the  afiairs  of 
the  bank,  agreed  to  recommend  a 
dividend  of  four  per  cent,  for  the 
half-year  next  ensuing.  Mr.  Young 
asked  a  number  of  questions  of 
the  chairman— the  first,  as  to  the 
amount  of  bank-notes  in  drcula- 
tion;  to  which  the  reply  was, 
18,200,000/.  being  about  400,000/.' 
less  than  the  issues  of  last  year.^F- 
The  second,  the  amount  of  ad- 
vances on  exchequer  bills;,  die 
reply,  670,000/.— The  third  que»J 
tioawas  as  to  the  amount  of  ad«* 
vances  on  mortgages ;  to  wbidi  the 
chairman  answered,  l,400,000/»: 
and  that  he  was  in  error  when  he 
stated  at  the  last  quarterly  court 
that  the  advances  on  stock  had 
'been  from  5  to  600,000/.— -they 
were  not  more  than  480,000/.  and 
there  had  been  little  increase  on 
them;,  and  that  iui  to  the  late 
violent  change  wfaidi  had  been 
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produced  in  the  money  market — 
that  had  not  heen  produced  hy 
any  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
court  of  directors,  which  pursued 
such  measures  as  were  deemed 
beneficial,  without  listening  either 
to  good  or  evil  report. —  After 
9ome  conversation  as  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  giving  notice  to  par- 
ties on  ibe  execution  of  warrants 
of  attorney,  in  order  to  prevent 
forgery,  when  the  chairman  stated 
that  no  new  precautionary  measure 
had  yet  been  found  expedient,  the 
resolution  for  declaring  a  dividend 
of  four  per  cent,  for  the  next  half- 
year  was  carried  unanimously ; 
and  the  court  adjourned. 

A  statue  has  just  been  erected 
in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
memory  of  Lord  Heathfield,  who, 
under  the  more  celebrated  name  of 
General  Elliott,  annihilated  the 
power  of  Spain  before  the  fortress 
of  Gibraltar. 

A  riot  most  disreputable  to  the 
city  of  Oxford  occurred.  A  Mr. 
Mulock  preaching  some  heterodox 
doctrine  in  the  estimation  of  cer- 
tain persons  there,  had  attracted 
much  attention.  His  principal 
followers  were  the  son  of  a  most 
opulent  and  respectable  banker; 
a  chemist,  in  a  very  exten- 
sive business  in  the  High-street ; 
and  the  son  of  one  of  the  ma- 
nagers of  the  Clarendon  prin- 
ting-office. This  afternoon,  two 
of  these  gentlemen  were  furiously 
attacked  by  a  mob  in  St.  Thomas's 
parish ;  they  gained  admission  into 
a  house,  and  locked  the  doors; 
but  they  were  forced  open,  and 
the  two  gentlemen  then  became 
exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  assem- 
bled crowd,  who  drove  them  out 
of  St.  Thomas's  through  the  wharfs, 
and  into  Su  Giles's,  in  which  place 
they  took  refiige  in  a  house,  and 


remained  for  some  time.  About 
seven  in  the  evew'ng,  in  returning 
home,  they  were  again  attacked 
upon  Carfax  4  they  ran  into  the 
Town-hall-yard,  and  the  doors 
were* locked.  Some  tine  aftef 
they  ventured  out,  and  appeared 
in  a  strange  pickle,  being  covered 
with  mud  and  filth  of  every  de- 
scription ;  their  hats  knocked  off 
and  lost.  With  some  difficulty 
they  reached  the  house  of  the 
chemist  (opposite  to  St.  Mary's 
church);  several  windows  were 
broken,  and  a  riot  ensued* 

Durham.— The  Darlington  and 
Stockton  railway  was  opened  fov 
the  use  of  the  public.  It  is  a  sin- 
gle  railway  of  twenty-five  miles  in 
length,  and  will  open  the  London 
market  to  the  collieries  in  the 
western  part  of  Durham,  as  well 
as  facilitate  the  obtaining  of  fuel 
to  the  country  along  its  line,  and 
the  northern  parts  of  Yorkshire.. 
A  train  of  carriages  was  attached 
to  a  locomotive  engine  of  the  most 
improved  construction  built  by  Mr. 
George  Stephenson,  in  the  follow- 
ing order:  —  Locomotive  engine 
with  the  engineer  and  assistants  ; 
tender,  with  coals  and  water  ;  six 
waggons  loaded  with  coals  and 
flour ;  a  coach,  with  the  commit- 
tee; twenty-one  waggons,  fitted 
up  for  passengers ;  and  lastly,  six 
waggons  loaded  with  coals  ;  mak- 
ing altogether  a  train  €)£  thirty- 
eight  carriages  exclusive  of  the 
engine  and  tender.  Both  loaded 
and  empty  carriages  were  instantly 
filled  with  passengers,  and  the  en- 
gine started  off.  In  some  parte 
the  speed  was  twelve  miles  per 
hour;  and  in  one  place,  for  a 
short  distance,  near  Darlington, 
fifteen  miles  per  hour ;  and  at  that 
time  te  number  of  paasengerg 
were  counted  to  450,  which,  to- 
gether 
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getfaer  with  the  coals,  merchan- 
dise, and  carriages,  would  amount 
to  nearly  ninety  tons.  After  some 
little  delay  in  arranging  the  pro- 
cession, the  engine  with  her  load 
arrived  at  Darlington,  a  distance 
of  eight  miles  and  three  quarters 
in  sixty-five  minutes,  exclusive  of 
stoppages,  averaging  about  eight 
miles  an.  hour. 

A  trial  was  made  at  Lyme,  of  a 
boat,  furnished  with  copper  air- 
tight cases,  according  to  the  plan 
recommended  by  Capt.  R.  Spencer, 
R.  N.  in  order  to  obviate  the  great 
expense  of  the  regular  life-boat 
The  boat  was  of  small  dimensions, 
and  borrowed  for  the  purpose: 
under  the  thwarts  were  placed  the 
air-tight  cases  of  thin  copper,  en- 
closed in  boxes  of  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  Norway  deal,  for  greater 
security ;  outside  the  boat,  and  at- 
tached to  the  gunwale,  wefe  also 
two  similar  cases,  five  feet  in 
length  and  eight  inches  square. 
Cant.  Spencer  found  three  seamen 
volunteers  to  accompany  him; 
when,  having  pulled  out  the  plug, 
and  filled  the  boat  with  water,  they 
rowed  out  where  the  sea  ran  the 
highest,  and  laid  her  broadside  to 
the  surf,  which  broke  over  her  so 
violently  as  to  render  it  difficult 
for  the  men  to  prevent  themselves 
from  being  washed  out  of  the 
boat.  Having  fully  ascertained 
that  she  was  perfectly  safe  when 
filled  with  water,  they  baled  her 
out,  and  rowed  out  in  the  heaviest 
sea  to  the  S.E.  point  of  tlie  Cobb, 
where  she  was  placed  in  every  di- 
rection to  receive  the  shocks  of 
the  sea,  which  were  sustained  in 
a  manner  such  as  the  most  san- 
guine could  not  have  anticipated. 

RUSSIA. 

The  Emperor  has  ordered  all 
the  Jews  in  his  empire  to  settle 


fifVy  wersts  from  the  western  fron- 
tier, and  they  are  entirely  prohio 
bited  from  residing  in  the  provinces 
of  Astracan  and  Caucasus. 


NOVEMBER. 

GREAT   BRITAIN. 

The  first  stone  of  the  new  bridge 
at  Kingston  upon  Thames  was 
laid  by  the  Earl  of  Liverpool. 

A  court-martial  has  been  held 
at  Sheemess,  on  Captain  Hopp- 
ner,  for  the  loss  of  die  Hecla  on 
the  northern  expedition,  from 
which  he  has  recently  returned. 
The  accident  being  proved  to 
have  occurred  from  circumstances 
beyond  the  control  of  human  fore- 
sight, the  Captain  was  honourably 
acquitted. 

A  marble  statue  to  the  me- 
mory of  Dr.  Jenner  has  been 
erected  in  Gloucester  Cathedral. 
It  is  placed  at  the  west  end  of  the 
nave,  immediately  before  the  first 
pier  on  the  south  side.  The  ex- 
ecution of  this  public  monument 
reflects  credit  upon  the  sculptor 
Sievier.  The  Doctor  is  repre- 
sented in  4he  gown  of  his  Oxford 
degree,  which  gives  a  fine  display 
of  drapery,  so  arranged  as  to  ren- 
der unobtrusive  the  ungraceful 
forms  of  modern  costume,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  impart  to  the 
figure  a  degree  of  height  and  dig- 
nity which  it  might  otherwise  have 
wanted*  In  his  right  hand,  which 
crosses  the  body,  and  supports  a 
fold  of  the  ffown,  he  holds  a 
scroll ;  and  in  his  lefr,  which  drops 
carelessly  on  the  side,  the  appro- 
priate academical  cap.  The  figure 
IS  beautiful,  distinguished  by  a 
classical  elegance  and  simplicity ; 
and,  through  the  skill  of  the  artist, 
seems  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  the 
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neetator  an  idea  of  that  spirit  of 
philantlurppy  which  ever  actuated 
the  illustrious  discoverer  of  vacci- 
nation. The  statue  is  seven  feet  in 
height,  placed  upon  a  pedestal 
and  base  of  eight  feet.  Upon  the 
die  of  the  pedestal  is  simply  in- 
serted, Edward  Jenner,  with  the 
time  and  place  of  his  birth  and 
death,  eulogiuiA  being  an  unneces- 
sary accompaniment  to  a  name 
which  is  never  breathed  but  with 
blessings,  and  which  has  won  its 
way  into  the  remotest  corners  of 
the  habitable  globe. 

PRAKCE* 

Xyo7».— A  young  and  beautiful 
girl,  17  years  of  age,  committed 
suicide,  by  throwing  herself  into 
the  Rhone.  Th6  cause  of  this 
dreadful  deed  is  as  follows : — The 
unfortunate  lady  belonged  to 
highly  respectable  parents,  but 
whose  fortune  being  small,  she 
was  sent  to  a  convent  in  this  town, 
and  every  means  were  used  to 
ipduce  her  to  take  the  veil.  Slie 
expressed  her  extreme  aversion 
to  become  a  niin.  She  was  told 
that  unless  she  complied,  the  pa- 
rents had  no  other  alternative  than 
to  send  her  to  service;  this  she 
was  aware  was  a  measnre  totally 
uncalled  for,  their  fortune  being 
sufficient  to  support  her  in  a 
becoming  way.  It  has  since  ap- 
peared that  she  had  formed  an 
attadiment  to  a  young  gentleman, 
who,  when  he  became  of  age,  in- 
tended to  marry  her.  This  would 
have  taken  place  in  less  than  eight 
months. 

HOLLAND. 

A  fine  falcon,  of  the  blue-grey ' 
kind,  better  known  as  the  raco 


Ciareus,  or  blue  faleon  of  Canada, 
was  lately  caught  at  Zvolle.(in 
Holland).  Tliis  beautiful  and' ex- 
traordinary bird  inhabits  Africa 
and  Europe,  as  well  as  America. 
The  velocity  of  its  flight  enables 
it,  within  the  space  of  twelve 
hours,  to  fly  across  a  quarter  of 
the  globe.  The  distance  between 
the  ends  of  the  pinions  of  this 
wosderfid  bird^  when  flying,  is 
upwards  of  100  Dutch  inches^ 
whereas  the  mere  weight  of  ita 
body  is  only  about  eight  ounces.. 

DECEMBER. 

OHEAT   BRITAIN. 

London  Univernty. — A  meeting 
of  the  shareholders  of  this  joint 
stock  company  was  held  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,   for 
the  purpose  of  electing  24  gentle- 
men to  form  a  Council  in  the  room 
of   the    Provisional    Committee. 
The   Provisional    Committee  re- 
commended to  the  notice  of  the 
shareholders  the  following  24  no- 
blemen and  gentlemen:  —  Hon. 
James  Abercrombie,  M.P. ;  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Aucland ;  Alexander 
Baring,  Esq.  M.P. ;  George  Birk- 
beck,  M.  D. ;  Henry  Brougham^ 
Esq.    M.P.    F.  R.S.;    Thomas 
Campbell,  Esq.;  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Dudley  and  Ward;    Isaac  Lyon 
Goldsmid,    Esq. ;    Olinthus    G. 
Gregory,  LL.  D. ;  George  Grote^ 
jun.  Esq.  ;   Joseph  Hume*  Esq.    . 
M.  P.  F.  R.  S. ;  Most  Noble  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdown,  F.  R,  S, ; 
Zadiary  Macaulay,  Esq.  F.  R.  S. ; 
Sir    James    Mackintosh,  '  M.  P. 
F.  R.  S. ;  Jamed  Mill,  Esq.  \  Most 
Noble  the  Duke  of  Norfolk ;  Lord 
John  Russell,  M.  P. ;   Benjamin 
Shaw,  Esq. ;   John  Smith,  Esq. 
M.  P. ;  '  William    Tooke,    Esq. 
F.R.S.r 
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i*.  R«  S. ;  Henry  W^rburloo*  E^q. 
F.  R.S.;  Henry  W^mouth,  £sq*; 
John  Wiffhuw,  Esq.  F.R.S. ;  Jbo- 
m89  Wilson,  Eaq. 

Steam^Otui^  ExperimeaU,  -  At 
length  tbis.  formidable  .weapon^ 
destined,  if  ultimately  adopted,  to 
change  the  whole  system .  of  mo- 
dern warfare,  has  been  so  per- 
fected by  Mr.  Perkioa,  that  the 
effects  of  its  projectile  power^  from 
a -musket  bore  and  with  a  lead 
ball  of  the  usual  weight,  may  be 
fully  judged.  A  trid  was  made*. 
at  Mr.  Perkins's  manufactory  in 
the  Regent's  Park,  before  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  staff,  to- 
gether with  the  field  officers  of 
the  engineers  and  artillery  from 
Woolwich,  most  competent  to 
judge  from  their  scientific  know-  ^ 
ledge.  Some  preparatory  expe- 
riments having  been  made,,  about 
the  hour  of  nine,  a«  m.  Mr.  Per-* 
kins  .commenced  his  discbargea 
separately,  but  lEtt  short  intervals, 
against  an  iron  target  at  the  dis- 
tance of  35  yards,  b^g  the  utmost: 
IcHigth  the  court-yard  of  the  roa-^ 
nufactory  would  admit.  The  buU 
1^  were  rendered  perfectly  flat 
with  the  iowest  pressure  employ^^ 
ed ;  and  on  increasing  it.they  weye- 
shivered  to  3mall  pieces.  Twelve 
<me-inch  deal  planks,  framed  in 
grooves  an  inch  apart,  were  then 
opposed  to  the  gun.  at  the  same 
distance,  and  die  ball  passed, 
through  eleven  of  them.  It  was 
also  discharged  at  a  block  of  wood, 
against  which  the  utmost  force  of 
gunpowder  had  projected  bullets, 
apd  it  was  found  equal  to  all  that 
gunpowder  could  do.  Musket 
balls  vrepre  also  sent  through  an 
iron  plate  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
thick,  on  which  the  utmost  force 
of  gunpowder  had  been  tried; 
while  that  of  the  steam  was  not 


half  as  hi^  as  it  was  possible:  to 
carry  it.  The  pressure  used  waa 
about  9<XAb.;  to  the  square  indi^ 
or  %^  atmospherea,  while  it  Ri%ht 
be  carried  as  high  as  £00.  atones 
spheres  with  pei^ect  ssfety.  Hi- 
therto steam  had  shown  ita  equa^ 
lity  wkh  gunpowder  in  foree^  and 
at  100  timea  less  expense.  •  For 
example,  it  would  lequire  £60 
musket  discharges  to  project  the 
same  number  of  balla  as  the  steam 
gun  at  a  slow  rate,  say  260  .db- 
charges  per  minute,  or  16,000  per 
hour,  which  wonld  demand  16,000 
charges  of  powder  every  hotur. 
The  steam  gun  would  do  thia 
with  five  bushels  of  coals.  The 
difference  of  cost  of  16,00a 
charges  of  powder  and  of  five 
busies  of  coab  is  easily  oalcii^ 
Iat»d.  .It  next  became  needfiil  to 
show  wherein  this  terrible  weapon 
of  destruction  left  aU  that  gun- 
powder could  do  fiir  beyond  com- 
petition. To  discharge  single  bdk 
a  hopper  had  beea  filled  with 
them,  and  they  were  dropped  one 
by  one  into  the  barrel  at  the 
breech  as  quick  as  the  band  could 
move  a  smaU  winch.  This  wineh, 
with  its  vdve,  was  now  unscrew- 
ed, and  the  barrel  communicated 
with  the  steam  through  an  appa- 
ratus resembling  the  nave  of  a 
wheel.  Into  n^ich  it  was  screwed. : 
A  tube,  projecting  like  a  single 
spoke,  was  screwed  into  this  nave 
(numerous  rtadii  of  the  same  fcnl 
were  shown  in  a  model  applisd  to 
one  nave,  so  that  in  one  xevolvtioA 
each  would  stand  in  turn  perpen- 
dicularly over  the  gun) :  dose  •  to 
ihe  gun  it  had  a  valve,  above 
which  were  fifty-two  muslut  balls, 
and  a  screw  dositag  the  orifice  of 
the  tube  at  the  top.  Th»  tube: 
being  parpendiculary  the  balleta,' 
on  opening  the  valve,  ML  i»tp  the 
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gun  by  their  own  gravity,  and 
were  projected  one  by  one,  at 
intervals  barely  perceptible  to  the 
aenses,  at  the  rate  of  1000  per 
minute.  The  roar  of  the  disT- 
charge  resembled  that  of  the  loud- 
•est  thunder ;  and  the  contents  of 
one  tube  discharged  in  three  or 
four  seconds,  afforded  the  most 
awful  evidence  of  the  power  of 
this  "  mighty  fluid,"  that  imagina-* 
tion  can  conceive.  After  a  dis- 
charge or  two  of  this  kind  at  the 
target,  in  which  the  balls  were 
shivered  to  atoms,  and  the  ground 
strewed  with  their  fragments,  a 
plank  of  deal  about  two  feet  wide, 
placed  .horizontally  against  a  brick 
wall,  was  fired  at,  giving  the  gun 
a  trifling  lateral  motion  at  the 
same  time.  The  bullets  perforated 
the  board  from  end  to  end,  regu- 
larly, at  a  few  inches  only  apart 
from  each  other,  and  with  asto- 
nishing regularity,  the  gun  being 
capable  of  motion  like  the  pipe  of 
a  fire  engine,  in  any  direction. 
Thus  one  musket-bore  barrel 
would,  in  a  second  or  two,  anni- 
hilate a  company  of  infantry  op- 
posed to  it  in  line,  and  discharge 
nearly  three  times  as  many  balls 
at  once,  as  a  company  of  ninety 
men  could  do  with  muskets  pre- 
viously loaded :— to  recharge  their 
pieces  before  such  a  weapon  would 
be.  impossible.  What  then  could 
not  fifty  such  guns  efSectt  The 
astonishing  precision  with  which 
the  balls  are  projected,  each  hit- 
ting within  an  inch  of  its  prede- 
cessor, was  exemplified  by  a  dis- 
charge against  a  brick  wall  18 
inches  thick.  .  One  discharge  lite- 
rally, dug  out  a  hole  nearly  a  foot 
in  diameter  half  through  its  entire 
thickness,  and  this  with  common 
lead  balls  only,  iron  ones  would 
have  gode  through  it. 


Income  of  Religunu  and  oiker 
Sodetiett. — From  the  kui  Reports. 
— Bible  Societies  —  British  and 
Foreign,  93,285/.  6s.  ftd. ;  Navid 
and  Military,  ^,615/.  5ts.  7A; 
Merchant  Seamen's,  911/.  4«. 

Missionary  Societies— Charch 
Mission,  45,388/.  1 9<.  10</. ;  Lon- 
don, 40,719/.  U.  6(/. ;  Wesleyan, 
88,046/.  9<.7</.;  Baptist,  15,9951. 
\\$,  2d. ;  London  Moravian  As- 
sociation, 8,568/.  \7s.  Sd.;  Scot- 
tish, 8,257/.  4«.  2d.;  Home, 
5,092/.  1 5s.  10c/. 

School  Societies — British  and 
Foreign,  2,1 1 4/.  1 9s.  Sd. ;  Sunday 
School  Union,  4,258/.  12jr.  ftd.; 
Newfoundland,  701/.  Os.  M. 

Societies  of  a  Mixed  Nature — 
Christian  Knowledge,  62,587/. 
3s.  Bd. ;  Propagating  the  Gospel, 
82,016/.  14#.  e!d.\  Jews,  18,715/. 
2s.  Id. ;  LondonHibernian,  8,148/. 
Ss.  11(/. ;  Ladies'  Hibernian, 
2,422/.  8s. :  Continental,  2,138/. 
1 5s.  lOd.  ;  Irish  Evangelical, 
2,772/.  es.  \d. ;  African  Institu- 
tion, 288/.  ISs.  Id.;  Congrega- 
tional Union  of  Scodand,  1,201/. 
10«.  6</. 

Book  Societies-'Prayer  Book, 
&c.  1,781/.  12s.;  Church  Tract 
Society,  787/.  lOs.;  Religious 
Tract  Society,  12,568/.  17^. 

Societies  in  Ireland— Hibernian 
Bible  Society,  6,721/.  lOs.  4c/. ; 
Sunday  School  Society,  2,658/. 
7s.  2d. ;  Tract  and  Book  Society, 
8,647/.  6s.  Sd.;  Irish  Society, 
1,068/.  Ss.  Sd. 

ITALY. 

The  annual  census  (ending  at 
Easter  1825)  of  the  Roman  popu- 
lation has  been  recently  published. 
The  entire  population  of  the  capi- 
tal is,  188,750— families,  88,271 
—  priests,  1 ,483  —  monks  and 
friars,  1,662 — nuns,  1,502 — mar- 
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riages,  1,158— births,  4,t43— 
deaths,  4,446 --in  the  bo8t>it8ls, 
2^002— in  the  prisons,  1,020 — 
^'heretics,"  turks^  and  infidels, 
(ezduiive  of  the  jews),  217— in- 
crease of  population  since  the  pre- 
ceding year,  220. 

The  Jesuits  of  Rome  have  just 
celebrated,  in  a  most  pompous 
manner*  the  late  beatification  of  a 
member  of  their  order.  There 
were  three  solemn  masses,  and  as 
manj  vespers,  accompanied  by 
two  large  orchestras.  The  fa9ade 
of  their  church  was  profusely  illu* 
minated  on  three  successive  even- 
ings, and  a  large  band  of  music 
placed  in  the  area  before  the 
edifice,  to  amuse  or  edify  the 
populace. 

MARRIAGES  m  1825. 

Lieut. -Col.  Ogilvi,  to  Janet  Re- 
becca, daughter  of  J.  A.  Ogilvi, 
Esq.  of  Sanhurst. 

At  the  Dowager  Viscountess 
Duncan's,  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  J.  H. 
Dalrymple,  Bart,  to  the  Hon. 
Adamina  Duncan,  daughter  of  the 
late  Lord  Viscount  Duncan. 

At  Marylebone  Church,  Lieut.- 
Colonel  George  Higginson,  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Lady  F.  E.  Needham. 

At  St.  George's,  Hanover- 
square,  the  Rev.  W.  Tower,  to 
Maria,  third  daughter  of  Admiral 
Sir  Eliab  Harvey,  G.C.B. 

At  St.  George's,  Hanover- 
square,  A.  Dashwood,  Esq.,  to 
Hester,  fourth  daughter  of  the  late 
Sir  Jacob  Henry  Astley,  of  Melton 
Constable,  Norfolk. 

At  St.  George's,  Hanover- 
square,  —  Duncan,  eldest  son  of 
Henry  Davison,  Esq.  of  Caven- 
dish*square,  to  the  Hon.  E.  D. 
Bos  rille  Macdonald,  second  daugh- 
ter of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Mac- 
donald. 


At  All  Souls'  Church,  St.  Mary- 
lebone,  Capt.  Lewin,  R.N.  to 
Jane,  widow  of  the  late  William 
Plumer,  Esq.  M.P. 

At  Thames  Ditton,  Capt.  G.  F. 
Lyon,  R.N.  to  Lucy  Louisa, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald. 
.  At  St.  George's,  Hanover- 
square,  Ernest  Count  de  Gers- 
dorff,  to  the  Hon.  Miss  Twiselton 
Fiennes. 

At  St.  Mitrylebone  Church, 
Col.  Clitheroe,  of  the  8d  Foot 
Guards,  to  Miliicent,  eldest  daugh* 
ter— and  at  the  same  time,  E.  J. 
Rudge,  Esq.  of  Abbey  Manor 
House,  Worcestershire,  to  Fell* 
zarda,  youngest  daughter — of  C. 
Pole,  Esq. 

At  St.  Mary's,  Marylebone, 
George  James  Cholmondeley,  Esq. 
to  the  Hon.  Mary  Elisabeth 
Townsbend. 

At  St.  George's  Church,  Hano- 
ver-square, Louis  Edmond  M6chin, 
eldest  son  of  Baron  M4chin,  to 
Maria  Theresa,  eldest  daughter  of 
Charles  Dumergue,  Esq. 


DEATHS  in  the  year  1825. 

At  Richmond,  Lady  Harring- 
ton.—At  Chislehurst,  Right  Hon. 
Lady  Bayning.— Hon.  Edward 
Bouverie.^George  Dance,  R.  A. 
—Sir  John  Cox  Hippisly.— The 
Right  Hon.  James  Lord  Glaston- 
bury.—Earl  Whitworth.— Sir  J. 
Walsh,  Bart—The  Right  Hon. 
Sir  J.  Stewart,  Bart.— Sir  H.  C. 
Ibbotson,  Bart.— Sir  W.  W.  Pepys, 
Bart — Sir  J.  G.  Egerton,  ^art. — 
Lieut -General  Trent.— Lady  So- 
phia Heathcot.— Dr.  Andrewes, 
DeanofCanterbury. — AnnaMaria, 
daughter  of  Viscount  Folkeston. — 
Mr.  Brandon,  oi  Covent-Garden 
-T)igitizedb    Theatre.— 
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Tbeatreu: — ^Lieut.-6€ii«  Bume. — 
Sir  F«  Heooielcer.-r-Lord  Lang- 
fiMrd.-^Heory  Woodtboqie,  Town 
Clerk  of  London^ — Lady  Elphin- 
•toae.— Mp.  F^  A.  Harrison,  for- 
merly Matron  of  the  Charter-house. 
-—The  Earl  of  Donoughmore. — 
lady  Eyre. 

Sir  Jdmes  Bland  Lamb,  Bart. 
D«  C.  L.  \yhen  known  by  the  name 
of  Burges,  distinguished  himself 
.  in  politics  and  literature.  He  was 
the  only  son  of  George  Burges, 
Esq.  a  military  oi&oer,  and  after- 
wards comptroller  general  of  the 
customs  in  North  Britain,  and  was 
bom  at  Gibraltar,  June  8,  17M, 
H^  Was  about  seven  years  under 
the  tuition  of  the  Rev*  Dr.  Somer* 
Tille,  author  of  *'  The  History  of 
the  Reign  of  Qiieen  Anne,  &c." 
during  which  time  he  attended  for 
the  ipece  of  two  years  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  He  was 
then  placed  at  Westminster  school, 
where  be  continued  till  Christmas 
17^9,  when  he  was  removed  to 
University  College,  Oxford,  and 
placed  under  the  tuition  of  Dr. 
Scott,  (now  Lord  Stowell).  Having 
left  the  University  in  1773,  he 
made  the  tour  of  France,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  part  of  Germany. 
On  his  return  he  attended  the 
courts  in  Westminster  hall;  and 
in  Easter  Term,  1777,  was  called 
to  the  bar  by  the  society  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn.  On  the  19th  of  June 
that  year,  he  married  the  Hon. 
Elizabeth  Noel,  second  daughter 
of  Edward  Viscount  Wentworth, 
who  died  in  1 779,  without  issue. 
In  1778  he  published  *'  Heroic, 
Epistles  from  Serjeant  Bradshaw . 
in  the  Shades,  to  John  Dunging, 
Esq."  In  1780>  he  married,  se- 
condly, Anne,  third  daughter  of 
Lieut.-Colonel  L.  C«  Montelieu, 
Baron  of  St.  Hypolite,  by  whom 


hehadtencUl&en.  ]fol78Si^ 
peared  his  ^'  Considerations  on 
the  Law  of  Insolvency/*  8vo.; 
and  a  ''  Letter  to  the  Earl  of 
Effingham  ,on  his  lately  proposed 
Act  of  Insolvency,''  8vo*  In  very 
early  life  he  formed  a  cbse  inti- 
macy with  Mr,  Pitt  and  the  late 
Duke  of  Leeds,  who,  beii^  anx* 
ions  to  attach  him  to  their  party, 
prevailed. upon  him  to  embark  in 
political  affiurs.  In  1737  he  waa 
returned  M.  P.  for  Helston  in 
Cornwall,  and  in  1790  re-choaen. 
In  August  1789  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  under  secretariea  of 
state  for  the  Foreign  department. 
In  the  course  of  that  year,  Mr. 
Borges  published  an  ''  Addreaa 
to  the  Country  Gentlemen  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  on  County  Courts," 
8vo. ;  and  in  1790,  '' Letters  on 
the  Spanish  AgsressionatNootka,^' 
8vo.  publisher  under  the  signa- 
ture of  Verus.  He  also  privately 
printed  a  **  Narrative  of  the  Ne- 
gotiations between  _,  France  and 
^lain  in  1790."  In  1794,  Mr*; 
Burges,  Evan  Nepean,  and  S. 
Cotterell,  Esqrs.  were  appointed 
joint  commissioners  of  the  privy 
seal.  Mr,  Burges  and  anot&er 
under  secretary  of  state  were  the 
foundersof  *'  The  SunNewspaper," 
under  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Pitt. 
Among  the  effusions  of  wit,  hu- 
mour, and  satire  with  which  he 
enlivened  the  columns  of  that 
newspaper  in  its.  early  days,  were 
a  series  of  verses,  entitled  "  The 
Casuist,"  in  whidi  he  pourtrayed 
the  chief  members  of  the  oppo- 
sition at  that  period ;  and  several 
tales,  among  which  was  **  The 
Bishop's  Wig."  Of  a  graver  cast 
were  a  series  of  X^ettsrs  under  the 
signature  of  Alfred,  in  which  he 
took  a  comprehensive  view  .of  the 
several   states,  political  objects. 
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and  rehtiTe  interests  of  all  BiinK 
pean  govenlmenfo.  OnreaigniDg 
his  office  of  tinder  secretary  Of 
scate>  he  was  created^  Oet.  dl, 
1796,  a  Baronet,  of  Burrille, 
Berks;  and  was  also  appointed 
for  life  K«ight  Marshal  oi  the 
King's  Household.  In  179j6  he 
puUiriied  a  poen,  entitled  '*  The 
Birth  and  Triumph  of  Love,"  4to* 
The  plan  was  taken  from  a  series 
of  plates,  <*The  Birth  and  Triumph 
of  Copid,"  pubUshed  by  Mr.  P.  W. 
Tompkins.  During  1799  and 
1800,  Sir  James  was  engaged  in 
composing  and  printing  an  heroic 
poem  in  eighteen*  books,  cele- 
brating the  character  and  achieye-* 
ments  of  Richard  the  First.  Whilst 
it  was  passing  through,  the  press, 
he  sent  copies  to  many  of  his  poe« 
tical  irfends,  for  their  opinion  on 
its  i^rite.  They  were  accom* 
panied  by  the  following  note  :— 
*f£ir  James  Burges  takes  the 
liberty  of  requesting  that,  as  this 
is  merely  a  private  impression  of 
a  very  few  copies,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  candid  cri^ 
ticisnl  of  th6  work,  it  may  not  be 
shewn  to  any  one.  In  this  confi* 
dence^  he  has  the  honour  to  ecnd 
it  to  Mr.  .    The  remainder  is 

printing,  and  will  be  forwarded  as 
soon  as  possible." — At  the  sale  of 
his  library,  three  of  these  copies, 
each  containing  the  above  note, 
were  sold;  one  "  with  remarks 
and  corrections  by  J.  Anstey;" 
another-  with  very  discouraging 
f '-  remarks,*  corrections,  and  gene* 
ral  observatioiiiB  throughout,  by 
Mr.  -Boscawen;^"  and  the  third 
with  particularly  flattering  **  re- 
marks throughout,  and  ah  auto* 
graph  letter,  hy  Ridiavd  dumber* 
laod^*'.:  A  fourth  copy  fottowed, 
«<  coHated  by  Sir  J.  B.  Barges, 
with  Cumberland,  SoCheby,  Fita- 


genld,  Pye^.  Anstey,^  Boscawesi,'* 
and  Arohd.  Nases;  manaecript 
letterof  Mr.  Boscawen^s  insnrted/*' 
The  poem  was  finally  published  in 
ft  vols.  8vo.  1801.  A  few.  years 
after  he  produced,  in  'conjunction 
with  Mr;  Cumberland,  **  The 
Eksodiad."  His  play  of  <•  Ridb^^ 
or  the  Wife  and  Brother,"  founded 
on  Massinger's  "  City  Madam,'* 
aiid  acted  at  the  Lyceum  Tbeatrv 
by  the  Drury  Lane  Coinpany,  was 
published  in  8vo.  1810;  and  to 
him  has  been  ascribed  the  Coorie 
Opera  of  ''  Tricks  upon  Trarek 
lers,"  never  primed.  The  Ho** 
manee  of  "  The  Dragon  Knight" 
was  undoubtedly  his.  Sir  Jainea 
the  third  time  entered  the'matri- 
monial  state,  by  marrying,  Sept.  8, 
1812,  Lady  Margaret,  daiigfaser 
of  James,  fifiii  Earl  df  Balcarras, 
and  relict  of  Alexander  Fordyee,"^ 
Esq.  By  her,  who  also  died  be^ 
fore  him,  Decembto  1,  1814,  ho 
had  no  issue. 

M.  Le  VaiUant^^M.  Le  Var- 
iant W9S  bom  at  Samamibo,  in 
Duteh  Guyana.  His  taste  for 
natural  history  manifested  itself 
from  early  infancy.  His  voyages 
td  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
his  travels  in  the  interior  of  Africa 
and  America,  added  greatly  to  the 
siock  of  knowledge  in  natural  his- 
tovy,  and  proved  his  indefatigable' 
zefd  in  the  interests  of  science :  to 
him  naturalists  owe  the  discovery 
of  many  species  heretofore  vn* 
known,  or  imperfectly  describediv 
The  gkrden  of  plants  and  llie> 
cabmet  of  natural  history,  at  Paria,^ 
were  enriched  with  his  collections, 
including  the  giraffa,  or  camelo-*-. 
peixlelis,  eighteen  feet  high,  a 
great  variety  of  parrots,  and  birda 
of'  paradise.  He  left  in  literacnre- 
his  '*  Two  Voyages  to' the  Cape 
of  Guod  Hope,"  and. «« The  Na* 
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tural  History  of  African  and 
American  Birds,  Birds  of  Para* 
disc,  and  Parrots."  He  died  at 
Sazanne  at  an  advanced  age. 

fVewHzer,  the  actor. — He  died 
at  obscure  lodgings  in  Wild-pas- 
sage, Drnry-lane,  under  circum- 
stances  of  pecuniary  distress.  He 
died  indebted  to  his  landlady  14^., 
the  payment  of  which  she  never 
ui^ed  during  his  illness  ;  but  after 
death,  hearing  that  he  had  rela- 
tions, she  determined  on  having  her 
money,  or  at  least  the  value  of  it. 
A  handsome  coffin  was  provided, 
in  which  the  remains  of  the  un- 
fortunate actor  were  deposited, 
and  every  arrangement  made  for 
the  fimeral,  when  the  landlady 
made  her  demand,  and  a  man  was 
placed  in  possession.  Information 
was  forwarded  to  one  of  his  rela-* 
tions,  and  ultimately  the  body  was 
jtaken  from  the  coffin  and  con- 
veyed in  a  shell  to  interment*  He 
was  a  native  of  liOndon,  wliere  he 
was  brought  i^  as  a  jeweller, 
which  business  he  exchanged,  at 
an  early  period,  for  the  honours 
4>f  an  actoi^'s  life.  Having  got 
some  experience  in  his  new  pro- 
fessional course,  he  at  length  made 
his  debut  at  Covent  Garden  The- 
atre, as  Ralph,  in  the  opera  of 
"  The  Maid  of  the  Mill,''  which 
character  Ke  sustained  for  the  be- 
nefit of  his  sister,  who,  about  the 
year  1785,  was  held  in  some  esti- 
mation both  as  ah  actress  and 
singer.  Wewitaer  s  exertions  were 
crowned  with  success,  and  indi- 
cated so  much  promise  of  utility 
in  his  profession,  that  he  was  en- 
gaged by  the  house,  where  he 
aoon  distinguished  himself  in  tbe 
representation  of  Jews  and  French- 
men. He  next  repaired  to  Dublin 
for  a  short  time,  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  Ryder,  and  on  his 


retnm  he  resumed  his  situation  at 
Covent  Garden  ;  here  he  remained 
till,  unfortunately,  he  was  induced 
to  undertake .  the  management  of 
the  Royalty  Theatre ;  but,  on  the 
fiulure  of  that  concern,  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Drui^-lane  com* 
pany,  with  which  he  continued  to 
perform  till  the  close  of  his  the- 
atrical career.  He  died  at  the 
advanced  age  of  76,  and  was  in 
his  latter  years  an  annuitant  on 
the  C!ovent  Garden  Theatrical 
Fund. 

^tr  Robert  DdUas,  Km.  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas. — 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Robert 
Dallas,  Esq.  of  Kensington,  by 
Elisabeth,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
James  Smith,  minister  of  Kilber- 
ney,  in  Ayrshire.  Being  intended 
from  his  infancy  for  the  bar,  he 
received  a  good  education,  and  he 
determined  to  accustom  himself  to 
public  speaking.  It  is  well  known 
thst  Mr.  Burke  commenced  hia 
career  as  an  orator,  and  distin- 
guished himself  in  Bow-lane,  be- 
fore he  attempted  to  shine  in  St. 
Stephen's  Chapel.  Mr.  Garrow 
also  prepared  himself  for  West- 
minster-hall, by  his  previous  at* 
tendance  at  the  Westminster  fo- 
rum;  while  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  initiated  himself  at  coach- 
maker's-haU,  and  was  allowed  by 
his  auditors  to  be  a  very  correct 
and  eloquent  speaker.  On  being* 
called  to  die  bar,  he  obtained 
considerable  practice  at  nisi  prius, 
and  went  the  circuit;  but  was 
brought  into  public  notice  by 
being  one  of  the  counsel  employea 
by  Mr.  Hastings  on  his  impeach- 
ment. He  also  distinguished  him- 
self on  several  otl^er  occasiona, 
more  especially  before  committees 
on  contested  elections,  which  led 
to  B  silk  gown,  as  kuag'a  ommad. 
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In  the  second  imperial  parliament, 
wbich  met  in  180S,  he  was  re- 
turned for  St.  Michael's^  Corn- 
wail  ;  but  succeeding  Sir  V.  Gibbs 
as  Chief  Justice  of  Chester,  Mont- 
gomery, Flint,  and  Denbighshire, 
a  new  writ  was  ordered,  Feb.  1, 
1805,  and  be  was  succeeded  by 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch.  In  the  same  parlia- 
ment he  was  returned  for  the  dis- 
tiict  burghs  of  Kirkcaldy,  King-' 
bom,  Burntisland,  and  Dysart, 
vacant  through  Sir  J.  St.  Clair 
Erskine  becoming  Earl  of  Ross- 
lyn.  In  1808  was  published  his 
*f  Speech  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  on  a  motion  for  a  new 
trial  in  the  case  of  King  o.  Pic- 
ton,"  8to.  '  In  1813  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Puisne  Judges 
of  the  Cpurt  of  Common  Pleas, 
and  Not.  5,  1818,  was  sworn 
Chief  Justice,  in  the  room  of  Sir 
Vicary  Gibbs,  who  had  resigned. 
On  the  19th  of  November  foUow- 
ixig  he  was  sworn  a  privy  coun- 
sellor. In  November,  1828,  he 
signified  his  retirement  from  the 
duef  justiceship,  on  account  of 
the  fatigues  of  official  exertion, 
which  had  much  impaired  his 
health.  Sir  Robert  Dallas  spoke 
less  frequently  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  while  member,  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  his 
professional  oratory  ;  he,  however, 
made  a  long  and  able  speech.  May 
24,  1808,  in  favour  of  the  minis- 
ter's conduct  respecting  France. 

Rev,  Dr.  Parr.'— He  was  born 
at  Harrow.  His  father  was  a 
surgeon  in  that  place,  and  his  pa- 
termd  grandfather  was  rector  of 
Hinckley,  in  Leicestershire.  He 
was  at  the  head  of  Harrow  school 
in  his  fourteenth  year ;  and  on  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sumner; 
who  strongly  recommended  him 


as  his  successor,  he  was  only  not 
appointed  to  the  '  headidaster- 
ship  on  account  of  his  youth; 
At  Harrow  his  friendship  com- 
menced with  Sir  William  Jones 
and  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Bennet, 
late  Bishop  of  Cloyne.  Almost 
all  th^  boys  in  the  upper  part  of 
Harrow  school  accompanied  him 
when  he  removed,  to  establish 
himself  at  Stanmore,  soon  after- 
wards. He  was  successively  mas- 
ter of  the  grammar-schools  of 
Colchester  and  Norwich;  and  in 
1780  received  his  first  ecclesiasti- 
tical  preferment,  the  rectory  of 
Asterby,  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln* 
In  the  year  1785,  the  exchange  of 
Asterby  for  the  perpetual  curacy 
of  Hatton,  brought  him  into  War- 
wickshire, where  he  continued  to 
reside  till  his  death.  Dr.  Parr 
was  married,  first  to  Jane,  of  the 
ancient  house  of  Mauleverer,  in 
Yorkshire;  and  afterwards  to 
Mary,  sister  of  the  late  Rev. 
James  Eyre,  of  Solihull.  By  his 
first  wife  he  had  several  children, 
all  of  whom  died  in  their  infancy, 
except  Sarah  and  Catherine.  Of 
these  daughters,  both  of  whom  he 
survived,  the  former  was  married 
to  John  Wynne,  Esq.  of  Garth- 
meilo,  in  Denbighshire,  and  left 
two  daughters,  now  living,  Caro* 
line  and  Augusta,  the  eldest  of 
whom  is  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  John 
Lynes,  rector  of  Elmley  Lovet. 
In  addition  to  the  small  benefice 
before  mentioned.  Dr.  Parr  held 
the  living  of  Graff  ham,  in  Hun- 
tingdonsliire,  to  which  he  was  pre- 
sented by  Sir  Francis  Burdett. 
I'hrough  the  kindness  and  interest 
of  the  present  Earl  of  Dartmouth's 
grandfather,  he  also  obtained  from 
Bishop  Lowth  a  prebend  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  which,  though 
for  many  years  of  H^tle  value  to 
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him,  was  happily  the  meaas  of  se** 
curing  him,  to  an  ample  dsgpee, 
otium  cum  dignitaief  in  the  decline 
of  hia  life.  His  clasaical  know- 
le^e,  which,  however,  formed  but 
a  part  of  bis  many  and  great  at^- 
'tainments,  placed  him  &r  above 
HU  his  contemporaries  in  that  de- 
partment of  learning;  and  his 
death  has  occasioned  a  chasm  in 
literature  which  it  will  be  easier 
to  lament  than  supply.  In  the 
ppurse  of  his  long  protracted  fll* 
mesa,  appearances  were,  more!  than 
0noe»  so  favourable  as  to  excite  in 


9ieiand,  the  strongeat  hope  of  his 
recovery ;  and  to  di^ae,  through 
a  laiige  cirdietof  those  who  loved 
and  honoured  him,  a  joy  propor« 
tioned  to  the  distress  which  alarm* 
i^g  reports  had  peviously  pro^ 
dnced.  But  about  twelve  or  four* 
|;een  days  before  hia'dfeath,  all 
these  flattering  hopes  took  their 
flight.  Prom  that  time  he  gra^ 
dvudly  dedined,  the  vital  powers 
slowly,  almost  imperceptibly  waat* 
jog,  till  exhaust^  nature  snnk, 
aid  he  gently  expired,  having 
completed  his  78th  year  on  the 
£6th  of  February. 

Mn.  Framklin,  wife  of  Captain 
John  Frankluiy  R.N.  one  of  thoae 
gallant  officers  who  have  been 
employed  in  the  northern  expedi** 
tioni,  so  honourable  to  (he  enter^F- 
prising  spirit  of  this  country. 
Mrs.  Fratiklin  had  not  less  distin* 
fttii^ed  herself  in  the  province  of 
Btenfture,  by  works  of  poetical 
and  scientific  merit.  She  was  one 
of  the-  daughters  of  the  late  Mr. 
Porden,  the  architect.  Her  poem 
entitled  <*  The,  Vdls,"  has  been 
much  admired. 

At  Isljingtoo,  Jan.  26^  Alexan" 
der  TUlQch,  LL.D.  M.R.LA. 
M.  R.  A.  S.      Munich,     M.  G.  S. 


M.A1.S.  SwS.A.  Edinborgh  and 
Perth,  M.6.E;LN.  of  France, 
&c.  8rc.  He  was  a  native  of 
Glasgow,  and  bom  28th  Feb. 
1759.  His  father,  Mr.  John 
TiUoch,  filled  the  office  of  magiar 
trate  ibr  many  yeara.  Alexander* 
being  designed  for  business,  re« 
ceived  in  the  place  of  his  nativity, 
an  education  which  in  Scotland  n 
so  much  more  aceessible  than  in 
England.  Ardent  in  the  punoit 
of  knowledge,  and  sanguine  in  hia 
expectations,  the  occult  scienoea, 
in  early  life,  at  one  time  attracted 
mnch  of  hia  attention*;  and  when 
animal  magnetism  waa  introduced 
into  this  country,  its  novelty  and 
charms  were  not  without  their  in- 
fluence on  his  youthflil  mind.  The 
magic,  however,  of  thia  delusive 
science  sooo  ceased  to  operate; 
yet  judicial  astrolo^  he  was  never 
disposed'  to  tPest  with  sovereign 
contempt.  Among  the  varioua 
branches  of  science  and  the  me- 
chanic artfl,  literature  was  that 
which  chiefly  struck  his  attention ; 
and  though  totally  uninstruoted, 
he  soon  conceived  that  the  mode 
of  printing,  then  in  constant  prac- 
tice, waa  susceptible  of  consideiv 
able  improvement.  He  accord* 
ingly  hit  upon  the  expedient,  whea 
the  page  was  set  up  in  type,  of 
taking  off  an  impression  in  soom 
soft  substance,  in  itaoomparativelj 
fluid  state,  that  would  hatden  wh»i 
exposed  to  the  action  of  fire,  and 
thus  become  a  mould  to  receive 
the  metal  when  in  a  state  of  fuaion, 
and  form  a  plate  every  way  cor« 
respondent  to  the  pi^  when  the 
first  impression  was  received. 
This  with  him  laid  the  foundatioiL 
of  the  stereotype  printing.  He 
beffan  his  experiments  in  1781, 
and  in  1782  having  brought  hta 
platea  to  a  state  of.  conparati#» 
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perfection,  flattered  hiragelf  with 
niaay  advantages  which  would  re« 
suit  from  his  miccessfal  efForts. 
As  he  was  not  bred  a  printer  him- 
self, he  had  recourse  to  Mr. 
Foulis,  printer  to  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  to  whom  he  applied 
for  types  to  make  an  experiment 
in  the  new  process:  the  experi- 
ment SBcceeded,  and  Mr.  Foulis, 
who  was  a  very  ingenious  man, 
became  so  convinced  of  its  prac- 
ticability and  excellence,  that  he 
entered  into  partnership  with  him 
in  order  to  carry  it  on.  They 
took  out  patents  in  both  England 
and  Scotland,  and  printed  several 
small  volumes  from  stereotype 
plates,  the  impressions  of  which 
were  sold  to  the  booksellers, 
without  any  intimation  of  their 
being  printed  out  of  the  common 
way.  A  few  years  afterwards 
Dr.  TiUoch  discovered  that  al- 
though he  had  invented  stereotype 
printing,  yet  he  was  but  a  second 
inventor,  and  that  the  art  had 
been  exercised  by  a  Mr.  Ged  of 
Edinburgh,  jeweller,  nearly  fifty 
years  before.  It  appears,  from 
some  circumstances  which  trans- 
pired at  the  Society  of  Arts  at  die 
Adelphi,  some  years  afterwards, 
that  Earl  Stanhope  was  indebted 
to  Dr.  Tilloch  for  much  of  his 
knowledge  in  the  process  of  mak- 
ing stereotype  plates.  He  now 
entered  into  the  tobacco  business, 
in  conjunction  with  his  brother 
and  brother-in-law ;  but  not  find- 
ing it  answer  their  expectation,  it 
was  finally  abandoned.  From  this 
he  turned  his  attention  to  printing, 
and,  either  singlyor  in  partnership, 
carried  on  this  trade  for  some 
time  in  his  native  city.  Prior  to 
this  period  of  his  life,  he  married. 
In  the  year  1783  his  wife  was 
taken  from  bim  by  death,  from 
which  time  his  days  were  spent  ill 
1825. 


widowhood.  The  fruit  of  this 
union  was  one  daughter,  who  still 
survives,  and  is  l£e  wife  of  Mr. 
Gait,  a  gentleman  who  has  attain^ 
ed  distinction  among  the  writers 
of  the  day,  as  the  author  of  seve* 
ral  acknowledged  works,  and  from 
whose  pen  have  emanated  the 
well-known  novels,  "  The  Spae 
Wife,"  "Riogan  Gilhaise,"  and 
other  ingenious  compositions  of 
the  same  class.  In  the  year  1787 
Dr.  T.  came  to  the  British  metro- 
polis, where  he  spent  the  remain- 
der of  his  days.  In  1 789,  in  con* 
nexion  with  others,  he  piurchased 
the  "  Star,"  a  daily  evening  paper, 
of  which  he  immediately  became 
the  editor,  and  continued  so  until 
within  four  years  of  his  deathi 
when  bodily  infirmities,  and  van* 
ous  engagements,  compelled  him 
to  relinquish  its  management  alto- 
gether. Being  forcibly  struck, 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  London^ 
with  the  vast  number  of  execu« 
tions  that  took  place  for  foigery, 
Dr.  Tilloch,  aft»r  some  time,  began 
to  devise  means  for  the  prevention 
of  the  crime;  and  in  1790  he 
made  a  proposal  to  the  British 
ministry  to  that  effect.  His 
scheme,  however,  meeting  widi 
an  unfavourable  reception  at  home, 
he  offered  his  invention  to  the 
Commission  d'Assignats  at  Paris, 
where  its  merits  were  very  dif-> 
ferently  appreciated ;  but  the  poli- 
tical contentions  of  the  time  ' 
caused  considerable  delay  in  the 
n^otiation.  However,  in  179£, 
L'Amour,  from  the  French  autho- 
rities, waited  on  him,  and  they 
consulted  together  on  the  subject. 
On  his  return  to  Paris,  some 
French  artists  were  employed  to 
make  copies  of  Dr.  Tilloch's  plan ; 
but  in  this  they  were  finally  un- 
successful, though  their  endea- 
vours caused  an  additional  delay. 
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The  oommencemeat  ofithe  war  in 
die  begimiing  of..l7v9d.eauied  a 
stfll  greater  interruptioa;  but  so 
anxious  were .  the  French  Com* 
miBsionera  d'Assignata.  to  avail 
themselves  of  Dr«  Tillodi's  inven* 
turn,  that' L' Amour'  was  directed 
«o  release  some  English  smug- 
glerSy  and  to  give  them  their  ves*- 
ael,  on  condition  that,  on  returning 
to  England^  they  would  eomniu- 
nicate  to  Dr.  Tilloch  a  preposld 
for  him  to  corned  to  the  continent, 
and  impart  his -secret,''  ofTertng 
him  a  handsome  remuneration* 
By  this  time,  howevec,h  the«trea* 
sonable  coarespfMidence  bill  having 
passed  into. a. Jaw,  hei  prudently 
declined  *  all  further .  intercourse 
with  the  French  authorities  on  the 
subject.  Seeing  with  regret  that 
there  was  but  one  periodical  in 
London*  in  which  the  man  of 
science  could  embody  his  own  dis* 
coveries, '-  or  become '  acquainted 
with  those  of  others,  he  establish- 
ed 'the  Philosophical  Magazine* 
The  first  number  appeared  in 
June,  1 797,  from  which  time  to  the 
present  it  continued  without  inter* 
ruption,  and  wiibh.a  degree  of  re- 
spectability highly  oredi^kbfe  to 
the  heads  and  hands  that  have 
conducted  it.     During  the  early 

Criods  of  its  existence,  Dr.  TiU 
ih  was  the  sole  proprietor,  and 
^uch  he  continued  until  about. four 
years  since,  when,  the  name  of 
Richard  Taylor,  F.  L.  S.  was  ad- 
ded to  his  own  as  joint  proprietor* 
The  steam-engine'  Was  another 
subject  to  which  Dr.  Tilloch  de-l 
voted  his  comprehensive  mind^ 
and  we  have  the  best  reasons  fov 
stating  that  die  improvements 
made  on  this  useful  and  mighty 


*  Nicholson's  PfaikMopbical  Jouxtaal, 
which  tobtequently  merged  into  Dr.  TH^' 
loch'ft  Mtgftslne. 


machine*,  mhitk  goca  under  tlas 
name  of  WjonlTa  ai^ikie»  were  n^- 
gested  and  mat«red   principally 
hy  Dt»  Tilloch  ;  nor  did  even  age 
at  sickness  prevent  his  labouring 
in    order  to  render   the  ateam«- 
bngine  still  more  complete;  for» 
among  diie  list  of  new  patents,*  we 
find  one  dated  the  L  1th  of  Janu- 
ary r825,  only  fifbeeii  days  before 
his.  death,  -  '*  To  Alexander  Td- 
lochg  of  Islington,.  Doctor,  of  Laws, 
for  liis  invention  .<or  discovery  of 
ah    improvement  .in  the   steam- 
engine,  .ov  in  the  apparatus  con- 
nected therewith,,  and  also  apj^^ 
cable  to  other  useful  purposes." 
K  fienry  FuseUy   Esq.  K,  An — 
The   death  of  this  distinguished 
aitist  and  riiostbccompUihed  scho- 
lar, took  place  on  the  >6th  of  Apn]» 
at  the  house'  of  the -Countess  of 
Guildford,  Putney  Hill. '  He  had 
attained  the  great  age  of  87,  in 
perfect  possession  of  his  faculties, 
his  mind  remaining   as   vigordiis 
and  fiim  as'  at  any  former  period 
of  his  life.     Mr.  Fuseli  was  a  na- 
tive of  Zurich,  and  came  to  Eng- 
land at  an  early  age,  more  with 
the  intendon  of  making  literature 
his  ;study  than  art.:  wlule  he  wan 
yet  undetermined,  and  speouktinff^ 
as  he  saidi  on  the  great  resolve  of 
life,  he  took  some  of  his.  drawings 
to.6sr  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  asked 
his   candid,  opinion,    whether  he 
thought  he  had  any  chance  of  auo- 
ceijs  ZB  aii' artist.     The  president 
Was  so  much  struck  with  the  Con- 
ception   and  powcfe  displayed   in 
tli^  that,.,  aft^r  viewing  ^them 
altentivel|y,  he.  said,  *^  ¥dungmaii, 
HJule  I  the  iMHtboT  of  theae  Avam* 
ings,  and  ofifered.ten  thousand  n 
year  not  to  practise  as  an  artisti  I 
would,  reject  it  with  contempt:'* 
this  decided  him,  i  But  it  was  not 
until  the  opening  «of  his  Milton 
Gallery,  about  the  year  1798,  Ihat 
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ihie  extent  of  his  intellectiial  a6* 
qniremetitSy  his  lofty  imaginatio];iit 
and  singular  fancy,  were  rally  ap- 
preciated. None  who  witnessed 
it  can  ever  forget  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  them  by  that  exhibition. 
The  pictures  he  painted  for  the 
Shakspeare  Gallery  must  also  be 
remembered  with  flings  of  high 
admiration.  His  Ghost  of  Ham- 
let, tihqnestionably  the  grandest 
work  in  the  collection,  can  never 
be  forgotten.  Mr.  Fuseli  enjoyed 
the  frieqdship  of  the  most  distin- 
guished literati  of  the  age.  The 
high  opinion  entertained  of  him, 
evea  in  youth,  by  his  celebrated 
townsman,  Lavater,  was  shown  by 
his  putting  into  his  hand,  at  part- 
ing, a  small  piece  of  paper,  beau- 
ti&lly  framed  and  glazed,  on  which 
he  found  written  in  German, ''  X)o 
but  the  tenth  part  of  what  you  can 
do."  Hang  that  up  in  your  bed- 
room, my  friend,  said  Lavater,  and 
I  know  what  will  be  the  result. 
The  result  did  not  disappoint  him— ^ 
their  friendship  only  ended  with 
life;  and  on  the  part  of  the  artist, 
was '  continued  to  Lavater's  son 
with  unabated  fervour.  Mr.  Fu- 
seli enjoyed  excellent  health,  pro- 
bably the  result  of  his  habitual 
temperance.  His  remains  were 
mterred  in  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Paul's. 

Sir  J.  C.  Hippisley,  Bart, 
D.  C.  Z.,  F.  R.  and  A.  &\  died  at 
the  advanced  age  of  79.  He  early 
entered  as  a  student,  and  became  a 
bencher  of  the  Inner  Temple.  Tn 
^e  years  1779  and  1780,  being  in 
Italy,  he  was  engaged  in  many  im- 
portant communications  with  go- 
vernment. On  his  return  in  'Ble 
following  year,  he  was  red^rh- 
mended  by  Lord  North,  thi^  at 
the  head  of  the  treasury,  to  the 
Court  of  Directors  of  the  East- 


India  Company,  by  whom  he  waa 
appointed  to  that  seryice,  with  the 
advanced  rank  of  four  years.  H^ 
resigned  this  employment  in^l789, 
having  held  offices  of  great  trust 
and  importance  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tanjore,  during  the  war  with 
Hyder  Ally,  and  his  son  Tippooi 
Sultaun.  In  .1 790  he  was  ap- 
pointed Hecorder  of  Sudbury,  an  j 
in  the  same  year  was  elected  one 
of  the  representatives  for  that 
borough,  for  which  he  sat  in  five 
parliaments.  From  I79t  to  1795 
he  was  employed  in  some  impor- 
tant negociations  in  Italy,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  his  Majesty 
conferred  on  him  the  title  of  a 
Baronet  In  1795,  he  negociated 
the  marriage  between  the  Princess 
Royal  of  Great  Britain  and  the  late 
King  of  Wurtemberg,  who  granted 
to  him  and  his  posterity  the  right 
of  bearing  the  arms  of  the  house 
of  Wurtemberg :  he.  was  also  ap- 
pointed a  commissioner  and  trus- 
tee "of  her  royal  highnesVs  mar- 
riage-settlement. Sir  John  served 
the  office  of  High  Sherlfffor  Berk- 
shire in  1800;  and  in  the  same 
year  was  named  one  of  the  first 
managers  of  the  Royal  Institution, 
and  a  member  of  the  government 
of  the  Turkey  company.  He  was 
for  many  years  an  active  magis- 
trate of  the  county  of  Somerset,  in 
which  capacity  none  exceeded  him 
in '  the  zealous  discharge  of  his 
duties. — As  a  vice-president  and 
efficient  member  of  the  West  of 
England  Agricultural  Society,  he 
will  long  be  remembered  ,wit^ 
esteem.— He  was  also  a  trustee, 
and  one  of  the  principal  promo- 
ters of  the  Literary  Institution 
in  Bath,  in  the  prosperity  of 
which  he  felt  a  lively  interest, 
as  Well  las  in  that  which  is  es- 
tablished in    Bristol.  —  He    was 
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the  auibor  of  aeveral  political  pub- 
lications. 

Admiral  John-child  Purvis. — 
He  was  descended  from  a  very 
Tespectable  Norfolk  family;  his 
grandfather,  George,  was  post- 
captain,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  a  commissioner  of  the  navy- 
board.  Of  the  period  of  his  birth, 
or  of  his  entering  the  service,  we 
are  not  in  possession;  but  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war 
with  France  in  1778.  we  find  him 
servins  on  the  American  station 
as  a  lieutenant  of  the  Invincible, 
bearing  the  broad  pendant  of  com- 
modore Evans,  in  which  ship  he 
returned  to  England ;  and  on  his 
arrival  was  appointed  to  the  Bri- 
tannia, a  first*rate,  carrying  the 
flag  of  Vice-admiral  Darby,  with 
whom  he  remained  until  his  pro- 
motion to  the  rank  of  commander. 
On  Aug.  19,  178S,  Capt.  Purvis 
being  on  a  cruise  off  Cape  Henry, 
in  the  Due  de  Chartres,  of  16  guns 
and  1S5  men,  fell  in  with,  and 
after  a  smart  action,  captured  the 
French  corvette  TAigle,  of  22  guns 
and  186  men,  of  whom  thirteen, 
including  their  commander,  were 
slttin,  and  twelve  wounded.  The 
British  sloop  had  not  a  man  hurt. 
For  his  gallant  conduct  on  this 
occasion.  Captain  Purvis  was  posted 
Sept.  1,  following;  but  peace  tak- 
ing place  soon  after,  we  find  no 
further  mention  of  him  until  the 
commencement  ofhostilities  against 
the  French  repubhc  in  Feb.  179d, 
when  he  was  appointed  to  the  Am- 
phitrite  frigate,  and  subsequently 
to  the  Princess  Royal,  a  second- 
rate,  in  which  latter  ship  he  was 
ordered  to  Gibraltar  to  receive  the 
flag  of  Rear-admiral  Goodall,  and 
from  tlience  proceeded  with  the 
fleet  under  Lord  Hood  to  the  south- 
«rQ  ooast  of  France.    On  the  29th 


of  Augottt  ^  flciet  entered  the 
port  of  Toulon,  and  Rear-admiral 
Goodall  havinff  been  appointed 
governor  of  tSat  town,  Captain 
Purvis  received  directions  to  take 
the  Princess  Royal  as  high  up  the 
north-west  arm  of  the  harbour, 
and  as  near  the  enemy's  batteries 
as  possible.  This  being  done,  and 
the  ship  properly  placed,  not  a 
day  passed  in  the  course  of  the 
six  weeks  she  was  so  stationed, 
without  an  engagement  with  the 
republicans;  and  notwithstanding 
their  works  (being  constructed 
with  casks,  sand-l»gs,  fascines, 
&c.)  were  soon  disabled,  they  m- 
variably  repaired  die  damages 
during  the  night,  and  again  .pre- 
sented complete  batteries  on  the 
ensuing  morning.  The  Princess 
Royal  was  consequently  much  cut 
up,  and  had  many  men  killed  and 
wounded.  The  loss  sustained  by 
the  enemy  was  ako  very  consi- 
derable. We  next  find  Captain 
Purvis  assisting  at  the  reduction 
of  St.  Fiorenzo  and  Baatia.  He 
likewise  participated  in  the  partial 
actions  of  March  14,  and  July  13, 
1795.  In  the  former  the  Princess 
Royal  had  three  men  killed,  and 
eight  wounded.  The  Ca  Ira,  of 
80  guns,  one  of  the  Frendi  ships 
captured  on  this  occasion,  surren- 
dered to  her,  after  being  warmly 
engaged  ;vith  several  others  of  the 
British  line.  He  was  subsequently 
employed  in  the  blockade  of  a 
French  squadron,  consisting  of 
seven  ships  of  the  line  and  five 
frigates,  in  Gouijan  Bay.  The 
Princess  Royal  having  returned 
to  England,  she  was  paid  off  in 
Nov.  1796,  and  Captain  Purvis 
soon  after  obtained  the  command 
of  the  London,  another  second- 
rate,  atuched  to  the  channel  fleet. 
In  this  ship  he  remained  near  finir 

years. 
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yean,  under  tbe  orders  of  Admi* 
rals  Lords  Bridport,  St.  Vincent, 
and  Gardner,  Sir  Henry  Harvey, 
and  Lord  Keith.  Early  in  1801, 
the  London,  in  consequence  of  her 
easy  draught  of  water,  was  se- 
lected to  form  part  of  the  expedi- 
tion destined  for  the  Baltic ;  and 
Captain  Purvis  was  appomted  to 
the  Royal  George,  of  100  guns, 
ihto  which  ship  he  removed  off 
Ushant,  and  continued  to  com- 
mand her  until  she  was  put  out 
of  commission,  in  April,  1802. 
The  rupture  with  France,  in  1808, 
again  called  him  into  service ;  and 
from  that  period,  until  his  promo- 
tion to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral, 
April  28,  1804,  he  commanded 
the  Dreadnought,  of  98  guns,  and 
served  under  the  orders  of  the 
Hon.  Admiral  Comwallis,  in  the 
Channel.  On  June  1,  1806,  he 
hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Chif- 
fon^, and  proceeded,  off  Cadiz,  the 
blockade  of  which  port  lasted  two 
years  and  seven  months  after  his 
arrival  on  that  station,  one  year  of 
which  it  was  conducted  by  himself 
during  the  absence  of  Lord  Col- 
lingwood  ii^  the  Mediterranean; 
and  what  is  here  worthy  of  re- 
mark, the  rear-admiral  continued 
at  sea  at  one  time,  without  even 
bemg  driven  through  the  Gut,  or 
letting  go  an  anchor,  for  the  space 
of  nineteen  months,  during  which 
period  not  a  square-rigged  vessel 
entered  or  quitted  the  harbour, 
except  on  one  occasion,  when  se- 
veral were  allowed  to  proceed, 
having  regular  passes  from  Eng- 
land. In  the  spring  of  1808,  at 
which  period  Cadiz  was  threatened 
to  be  invested  by  Buonaparte, 
Rear-admiral  Purvis  and  Major- 
general  Spencer,  with  whom  he 
co-operated,  rendered  essential 
service  to  the  common  cause,  by 


establishing  peace  and  fViend^ip 
with  the  supreme  council  of  Se« 
ville.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
same  year.  Rear-admiral  Purvis, 
on  the  receipt  of  intelligence  that 
the  French  had  possessed  them- 
selves of  Madrid,  proceeded  from 
Gibraltar  to  Cadiz  in  the  Atlas,  o^ 
74  guns,  in  order  to  secure  the 
Spanish  fleet  from  falling  into  ^ 
hands  of  the  enemy.  On  his  ar- 
rival, he  found  only  one  ship  of 
the  line  and  a  frigate  in  commis- 
sion, and  all  the  others  in  sad  dis- 
order in  every  respect  His  first 
object  was  to  obtain  permission  to^ 
fit  the  Spanish  ships,  and  prepare 
them  for  sea ;  for  which  purpose 
he  applied  to  the  governor  of  Ca« 
diz,  the  commandant-general  of 
the  marine,  and  the  Prince  de 
Montforte,  governor-general  of 
the  province.  On  the  %5ih  of 
October,  1809,  he  was  advanced 
to  the  rank,  of  vice-admiral,  ahd 
on  the  28d  January,  1810,  having 
learned  that  the  French  had  forced 
the  passes,  and  were  marching  in 
great  force  towards  Cadiz,  he  ob* 
tained  the  governor's  consent  to 
his  blowing  up  the  forts  and  bat- 
teries along  the  east  side  of  the 
harbour ;  a  measure  which  he  had 
before  proposed  without  effect. 
On  March  7th  following,  during 
the  prevalence  of  a  heavy  gale  of 
wind,  a  Spanish  three-decker  and 
two  third-rates,  together  widi  i 
Portuguese  74,  were  driven  on 
shore  on  the  east  side  of  the  bar* 
hour,  and  there  destroyed  by  the 
hot  shot  from  the  enemy's  bat* 
teries. — Admiral  Purvis  was  twice 
married ;  first,  about  March  1790, 
at  Widley,  near  Portsmouth,  to  a 
dauffhter  of  Dan.  Garrett,  Bsq. 
of  that  town,  by  whom  he  had  a 
son,  who  was  promoted  to  tbe 
rank  of  post-cq>tain  in  1809 ;  she 
^  T  died 
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died  at  bk  father's,  July  1,  ]i798* 
He  was  united  seeondly,  at  Tich- 
field,  August  !e«  1^04,,  to  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  the  late  Admiral 
Sir  Arch.  Dickapuj  first  baropet 
of  Hardingham,  Norfolk,  (an  only 
chUd  by  his  first  wife  Elizabeth) 
and  relict  ^f  her  cousiD^  Captain 
William  Dickson,  of  the  22d  foot, 
who  died  at  St.  Domingo  in  1795. 
Earl  WMtworth  died  at  Knowle, 
Kent,  after  three  days'  illness, 
aged  71.  The  deceased  Earl  was 
son  of  Sir  Charles  Wfaitworth,  Knt 
JyLP.  for  Minehead,  by  the  eldest, 
daughter  of  Richard  Shelley,  Esq, 
He  was  bom  at  Leyboume  Grange,, 
but  in  1 776  removed  with  bis  fa- 
ther to  Stanmore,  Sir  Charles 
having,  with  his  eldest  son's  con« 
sent,  obtained  an  act  of  parliament 
which  enabled  him  to  sell  Ley- 
bourne.  Earl  Whitworth  was  edu- 
cated at  Tunbridge  school,  under 
Mr.  Cawthorne  the  poet,  and  Mr. 
Towen,  the  translator  of  Caesar* 
Soon  after  leaving  this  academy, 
Ml"*  Whitworth  became  an  officer 
in  the  guands.  His  first  diploma- 
tie  missioii  wss  to  the  court  of 
Poland,  wlHther  he  was  sent  as 
minister  plenipotenidary .  in '  1786. 
Warsaw  was  then  the  centre  of 
iptrjgiiea ;  lor ,  a  new .  partition  of 
Poland  happen^  to,  be  m^ditatiDg 
at  that  motaentt  and  the  generous 
ftlempt  at  national. independence 
firoved  but  the  signal  for  the  final 
overthrow  of  that  ancient  state. 
After  residing  two  years  in  Poland, 
My.  Whitwonh  was  recalled,  and 
in  Septemb^,  1788,  nominated 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 

genipotentiary  to  the  court  of 
ossia.  In  179d,  when  the  En- 
glish ministers  determined  to  sup- 
port the 'cause  of  the  Bourbons 
against  France,  it  was  thought 
ppsper  t»  invest  the  ambassador 


atSt.  Petersbnrgh  with  the  ordw 
of  the  bath,  to  add  dignity  to  hia 
mission;  and  Sir  Charles  Whit- 
worth firom  this  moment  began  to 
act  a  conspicuous  part  on  this 
great  theatre  of  European  politics. 
A  more  intimate  connexion  than 
had  hitherto  subsisted  became  an 
object  of  mutual  desire;  a  sub- 
sidiary treaty  began  to  be  hmted, 
and  the  death  of  the  Empress  alope* 
prevented  its  completion.  The 
zeal  of  her  son  and  successor, 
Paul,  required  but  little  stimulus 
to  induce  him  to  make  a  common 
cause  with  the  chief  potentates  of 
Europe.  He  entered  into  the 
contest  with  a  degree  of  enthusiaspi 
\f orthy  of  the  days  of  chivalry ; 
while  his  general,  Suwarrow,  at 
th^  head  of  a  chosen  body  of 
troops,  conferred  new  lustre  on 
the  Russian  arms.  But  the  sudden 
reverse  that  occurred  in  Switzer- 
land, added  to  some  misunder- 
standing relative  to  Holland,  and 
a  coolness  that  took  place  between 
the  two  Imperial  courts,  were  cal-. 
culated  to  efiect  an  alteration  in 
the  aspect  of  public  afiairs.  On 
tl\^  return  of  the  ambassador  he 
was  created,  March  21,  18Q0,  an 
Irish  peer,  by  the  title  of  Baron 
WUtworth  of  Newport  Pratt,  coun- 
ty, of  Galway;  and  soon  after  tb^ 
critical  situation  of  this  country  in 
respect  to  the  northern  states,  all 
of  whom  complained  of  the  con- 
duct of  England,  required  the  in- 
tervention of  an  able  diplomatist ; 
and  Lord  Whitworth  was  commia- 
sioned  to  this  office.  Having  made 
the  necessary  dispositions,  he  re- 
paired to Copenhagei:!,  in  thecba- 
raoter  (of  plenipotentiary  extraor- 
dinary. While  his  lordship  com- 
menced a  treaty  with  the  Count  de 
BemstorfT,  a  nobleman  of  great 
talents  and  influence,  his  mission 
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was  backed,  and  kit  arguments 
supported,  by  a  strong'  squadron, 
consisting  of  nine  sail  of  the  line, 
fbur  bomb- ketches,  and  five  gun* 
boats,  which  entered  die  Sound 
under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Dickson.  However,  afler  a  con- 
siderable time  bad  elapsed  in  dis- 
cussion, in  consequence  of  llhe 
exertions  of  our  plenipotentiar3rv 
an  adjustment  at  last  took  place, 
August  29,  1800.  Lord  Whit- 
worth,  on  his  return  to  England, 
married,  April  7,  1801,  with  Ara- 
bella Diana,  widow  of  John  Fre- 
derick, third  Duke  of  Dorset,  and 
eldest  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Sir 
Charles  Cope,  second  baronet,  of 
Brewem,  county  of  Oxford.  The 
treaty  of  Amiens,  concluded  March 
117,  1802,  was  considered  by  some 
politicians  rather  as  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  than  a  definitive  pacifi- 
cation ;  and  the  event  proved  that 
too  many  objects  of  importance 
were  left  open  for  future  discus- 
sion. Loid  Comwallis,  notwith-' 
standing  this,  returned  fh>m  the 
congress  welcomed  by  the  well- 
merited  api^ause  of  his  country^ 
men.  He  was  succeeded  first  by 
Mr.  Jackson,  then  by  Mr.  Merry, 
and  finally  by  Lord  Whitworth, 
who,  having  been  made  a  privy 
counsellor,  w^  sent  to  Paris  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  1802,  as 
ambassador  extraordinary  and 
plenipotentiary.  On  his  lordship's 
arrival  at  Paris,  he  found  himself, 
Hke  his  predecessors,  surrounded 
by  difficulties.  The  war  had  in-- 
deed  ceased,  but  the  hostility  of 
the  mind  was  not  yet  ended*  A. 
rivalship  in  commerce  had  suc- 
cieeded  to  a  riviJship  in  arms,  and 
.  the  ^custom-houses  of  the  respec- 
tive nations  were  in  a  state  of  direct- 
hostility.    A  variety  of  circum- 


stances tended  to  render  this  ne- 
gooiation  delicMe  in  the  extreme  | 
such  as  the  renunciation  of  Parma  ^  ' 
the  mission  of  Sebastiani ;  the  oc- 
cupation of  Holland  by  a  conside- 
rable army  ;  the  violation  of  the 
rights  of  the  Swiss-  Cantons  ;  and, 
above  all,  tbe  ^flgrandisement  of 
France  by  metos  of  f^esh  acquisi- 
tions. After  a  number  of  previous 
conferences  with  T^leyrand,  tlie 
minister  ior  foreign  afiairs,  Bona^ 
parte  nt  length  sent  fbr  the  English 
ambaMadori  in  the  beginning  of 
1803,  and  sr  long  and  important 
interview  took  place.  The  English 
ministry,  however,  persisted  in  the 
resolution  of  not  evaluating  Malta, 
although  a  categorical  answer  was 
in  the  mean  timie  demanded  by 
General  Andr^ossy,  the  French 
ambassaiior  at  London.  On  this, 
a  rupture  appearing  to  be  inevit- 
able, his  Majesty,  in  March  1809, 
sent  a  message  to  both  houses  of 
parliament,  btating  the  prepara- 
tions making  in  th^  ports  of  France 
and  Holland^'  and  reeommending 
the  Adopliod  of^  ^uch  measures  as 
might  be  donsistent  with  the  honour 
of  bis  crown  and  die  security  of  bis 
dominions.  A  sub^uent  inter- 
view between  Lord  Whitworth  and 
Bonaparte,  instead  of  healing,  ap- 
pears to  have  widened  the  breach. 
Lord  Whitworth,  on  his  first  inter* 
view  witli  Mons.  Talleyrand,  re- 
monstrated against  the  insult  oileiv 
ed  to  him,  as  alike  offensive  '*  to 
his  public  and  pti  vate  feelings."  He 
added,  that  he  had  repaired  to  the 
levee  *'  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
First  Consul,  ai^d  present  his  coun- 
trymen, but  not  to  treat  of  political 
subjects  ;  and  that,  unless  he  had 
an  assurance  from  hhn  that  be 
sbould  not  be  exposed  to  a  repe* 
tition  of  the  same  disagreeable* 
occurrences, 
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occumnoety  be  shpuld  be  under 
die  Deeessity  of.  disoontinuing  bis 
visiu  to  the  Tuileries."  Similar 
remonstrances  were  also  made  ia 
the  king's  name,  by  order  of  tbe 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs ; 
but  Malta  again  became  tbe  bone 
of  contention,  and  projeis  innume- 
rable were  formed,  presented,  and 
baled,  relative  to  the  possession  of 
that  important  island.  At  length 
tbe  English  minister,  in  conse- 
i|uence  of  positive  orders  from  his 
court,  delivered  in  his  uUmatumt 
and  declared  that  if  no  convention 
on  this  basis  was  signed  within  a 
vf  eek,  he  had  received  instructions 
to  terminate  his  mission,  and  re- 
turn to  London.  His  lordship  leA 
Paris  May  13,  180d.  Afler  an 
interview  with  the  cabinet  minis* 
tiers  in  London,  Lord  Whitworth 
repaired  to  Knowle,  where  for 
some  years  his  lordship  chiefly  re- 
sided. On  March  2,  1813,  Lord 
Whitworth  was  made  a  Lord  of 
the  King's  bed-chamber ;  on  the 
i4th  of  June  following  he  was 
created  a  peer  of  Great  Britain,  by 
the  title  of  Viscount  Whitworth  of 
Adbaston,  county  of  Stafford,  and 
in  August  succeeded  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  as  Viceroy  of  Ireland. 
He  resigned  tbe  lieutenancy  of  Ire- 
land in  September,  1817,  when 
Lord  Talbot  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed him.  Never  having  had  issue, 
all  his  titles  have  died  witli  him. 

Admiral  Lord  Radstock  died  in 
Portland-place,  Aug.  20^  of  apo- 

flezy,  aged  72.  He  was  born 
uly  9,  1758.  The  profession  of 
the  navy  was  his  own  choice,  and 
he  was  happily  placed  under  the 
tuition  of  such  officers  as  were 
calculated  to  improve  his  early 
^nius  for  nautical  science.  Hav- 
mg  gone  through  the  mferior  gra- 


dations of  service  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Western. Seas,  be 
was  jNTomoted  to  the  command  of 
the  Zephyr  sloop  about  1775,  and 
on  the  dOth  May,  1776,  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  post-captain.  On 
Aug.  10,  1778,  being  on  a  cruise 
off  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  he 
fell  in  with  a  French  squadron 
under  M.  TranjoUy.  An  action 
ensued,  and  was  miuntained  with 
great  obstinacy  for  two  hours» 
when  the  enemy,  availing  himself 
of  the  crippled  condition  of  the 
British  ships,  made  sail  and  steered 
for  Pondicherry.  On  the  ZUU  Sir> 
Edward  again  got  sight  of  them, 
but  their  superiority  in  sailing 
prevented  his  being  able  to  bring 
them  to  action.  The  dimate  of 
the  East  In^es  not  agreeing  with 
his  health,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  on  bis  arrival  was  ap* 
pointed  to  the  Pomona,  of  M 
guns.  In  this  ship  he  captured 
the  Cumberland,  American  pri- 
vateer, of  20  guns,  and  170  men. 
On  the  4th  of  July,  1780,  Captain 
Waldegrave  having  been  sent  ta 
cruise  off  Cape  Ortagel,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Licome,  of  S2  guns, 
fell  in  with,  and,  after  an  obsti- 
nately contested  action  of  four 
hours,  captured  La  Capricicuse,  a 
new  French  frigate,  pierced  for  44 
guns,  but  mounting  only  S%  with 
a  complement  of  d08  men,  above 
100  of  whom,  including  her  com- 
mander, were  either  killed  or 
wounded.  His  ship  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  action,  and  was  m 
greater  sufferer  than  her  com- 
panion. In  the  spring  of  178U 
Captain  Waldegrave  accompanied 
Admiral  Darby  to  the  refief  of 
Gibraltar,  and  towards  the  doee 
of  that  year,  he  assisted  at  tbe 
capture  of  a  number  of  French 
transports. 
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uransports,  that  were  proeeeding 
with  troops  and  stores  to  the  West 
Indies,  under  the  protection  of 
M.  de  Guicher.  In  the  armament 
of  1790,  in  consequence  of  the 
difTerences  with  Spain  respecting 
Nootka  Sound,  be  was  appointed 
to  the  Majestic,  of  74  guns ;  and 
in  1798  to  the  Courageux  of  the 
same  force,  which  accompanied 
Lord  Hood  to  Toulon,  at  the  sur- 
render of  the  place.  On  the  4th 
of  July,  1794,  he  was  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  a  short 
time  previous  to  which  be  had 
been  nominated 'a  colonel  of  ma" 
rines.  His  promotion  to  a  flag 
obliged  Rear-admiral  Waldegrave 
to  return  to  England  by  land« 
He  subsequently  held  a  command 
in  the  Channel  fleet.  On  the  1st 
of  June,  1795,  he  was  made  a 
vice-admiral,  and  in  the  fall  of  the 
same  year,  he  again  sailed  for  the 
Mediterranean.  During  the  suc- 
ceeding spring,  he  was  sent  with 
five  ships  of  the  line  to  negociate 
with  the  Tunisians.  On  the  14th 
of  Febmary,  1797,  Sir  John  Jer- 
vis,  with  fifteen  siul  of  the  line, 
encountered  and  defeated  a  Span- 
ish fleet  consisting  of  twenty-seven 
ships.  Upon  this  occasion,  Vice- 
admiral  Waldegrave  received  a 
letter  from  the  Earl  of  St.  Vin- 
cent, then  Sir  John  Jervis,  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  very  essen- 
tial services  he  had  rendered.  He 
also  received  a  note  from  the 
heroic  Nelson,  accompanied  by 
the  sword  of  the  second  Captain 
of  the  St.  Nicholas,  as  a  proof  of 
his  esteem  for  the  noble  manner 
in  which  he  conducted  himselE 
Soon  after  the  above  glorious 
event,  he  was  nominated  Governor 
of  Newfbundland,  and^commander- 
in-chief  of  the  squadron  employed 
on  that  station.     When  Sir  John 


Jervis  was  raised  to  the  peeratfe, 
and  the  other  flag-ofBeers  under 
his  command  were  created  ba-' 
ronets,  for  their  conduct  in  the 
battle  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  the 
latter  rank  was  oflfered  to  Vice* 
admiral  Waldegrave;  this^  how* 
ever,  he  declined.  He  received 
the  freedom  of  the  city  of  London 
for  his  services,  and  on  the  29th 
of  December,  1800,  previous  to 
the  Union,  was  created  a  peer  of 
Ireland,  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Radstock.  His  lordship  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Admiral* 
April  29,  1602,  from  which  time 
he  was  not  employed. 

LieuleKont^CoL  Donmman  diedt 
aged  S5.  This  officer  entered  the 
royal  artillery  in  June,  1757;  in 
1758  he  was  with  the  army,  at 
that  time  commanded  by  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  at  the  destruction 
of  the  French  shipping  and  stores 
at  St.  Maloes ;  he  was  at  the  de- 
molition of  the  works  and  batteries 
of  Cherburg,  and  afterwards  at 
the  unlucky  a£bir  at  St.  Cas,  com* 
manding  the  only  two  six -pounders 
that  were  on  shore.  He  sailed  for 
the  West  Indies  the  same  year  with 
the  army  under  the  old  General 
Hopson ;  was  with  the  troop  that 
made  a  landing  on  Martinique* 
and  was  very  actively  employed 
in  the  reduction  of  Guadaloope, 
where  he  remained  till  the  peace 
of  176^,  except  attending  the 
troops  that  captured  Dominique ; 
he  came  to  England  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1763.  He  went  to  New 
York  in  June,  1764,  remained 
there  till  November  of  the  same 
year,  when  he  was  ordered  with  a 
small  detachment  of  artillery  to 
Pensacola,  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
to  take  possession  of  that  miser- 
able fdace :  be  had  the  misfortune 
to  remain  in  this  province  till  the 
^  I  e'nd 
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end  of  the  year,  1767,  at  which 
time  he  was  ordered  to  St.  Angus* 
tine,  in  the  gulf  of  Florida,  where 
he  remained  till  January,  177£. 
He  then  sailed  to  New  York^  Te^ 
roained  there  till  August,  and  ar- ' 
rived  in  England  in  November  of 
the  same  year.  After  some  ser* 
vice  in  Scotland  he  was  ordered  to 
New  York ;  he  joined  the  army 
under  General  How;  was  con-> 
itantly  at  the  head  of  Elk  till  the 
entrance  of  the  army  into  Phila* 
delphia,  and  principally  engaged 
iti  taking  the  Delaware  frigate, 
and  the  destruction  and  taking  of 
Mud  Island  in  the  Delaware.  He 
was  the  only  English  officer  with 
tb6  troops  under  Count  Donop  at 
the  unfortunate  attack  on  the 
Works  at  Red  Bank,  on  the  Jersey 
sUore;  about  this,  time  he  was 
taken^extremely  ill,and  was  obliged 
to  go  to  New  Xork  in  the  hospital 
ship.  He  remained  at  New  York 
till  November  1778,  when  he  was 
ordered  to  soil  with  the  army  un- 
der General  Grant'  for  the  West 
Indies.  He  was  much  emplo3red 
In  the  reduction  of  St.  Lucie,  whei'e 
he  remained  till  it  was  i^estored  to 
Vratice,  4^eept  visiting  the  other 
isliitids.  *He  sailed  from  Grenada 
and  arrived  in  England  the  end  of 
Ube  year  1.784.  Lieutenant-Col. 
Downman^  which  rank  be  received 
1st  of  March,  17M,  was  also  cap*- 
tain  in  theinvalid battalion ^f  the 

roynl  artillery,  j     .     

'<-  RsgD.  Z>.  Bogue  died,,  aged  76. 
He  had  been  about  fifty  years 
pastor  of  the  church  of  Protestant 
dissenters  at  Gosport,  was  tutor 
of  the  Missionary  Seminary,  and 
one  of  the  first  promoters  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society.  The 
r^niains  of  Dr.  Bogue  were  re*- 
tfloved  from  Brighton  to  Gosport, 
attended  by  a  deputation  lofithe 


London  Missionary  Society,  and 
many  other   friends.      Marks  of 
respect  for  his  memory  were  nun 
mfested    by    the    inhabitants    of 
Brighton,  sind  of  the  several  towns 
through    which    the    processios 
passed.   At  Fareham,  the  deacona 
and  trustees  of  the  chapel  in  idiioh 
the  deceased  officiated,  joined  the 
procession,  in  mourning  coaches, 
and  several  private  carriages  fol- 
lowed in  their  train ;  about  a  mile 
from  Gosport,  the  body  was  re- 
ceived by  the  church  and  congre* 
gation  over  whidi  the  deceased 
had   presided,  as  well  as  by  the 
students  of  the  eeminary  under 
his  care;    by  whom  it  was  con«> 
ducted  to  the  vestiy-room  adjoin- 
ing the    bi^pendect  chapel^    id 
Gosport,  where  it  was  deposited 
for.  the  night.      The  remains  of 
Di.  .Bogue  were  conveyed  into  die 
chapel,  of  which  he  had  been  mi- 
nister nearly  half  a  century,  when 
a  funeral  oration  was  delivered  by 
the  Rev.  John  Griffin,  of  Pbrtsee, 
to  a;  crowded  auditory.     And  dien 
the  funeral  procf^toion  moved  t^ 
wards  Alverstoke ;  and  on  reach- 
ing  the  >  new  buf-ial-ground,  the 
ftineral  sendee  was  read  by  the 
Rer.   Henry  Aubrey  Veck,  and 
the    procession.;-returoed   in   the 
sisme  order  that  it  came*     In  the 
evenifig  -.a    funeral   sermon   was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Winter, 
wheaithe.  chapd  was  crowded  to 
excess,  and  multitudes  were  pre- 
vented, from    gaining   admission. 
During  the  day  ^the    shops  and 
houses    of  the  inhabitants   were 
closed,  and  ail  seemed  desirous  of 
expressing  ihek  esteem  and  vene* 
ration  for  the  memory  of  die  de- 
oeaseck    His  loss  will  be  as  deeply 
and  as  extebsivdy  felt  amongst 
dissenters  as:duit  perhaps  of  any 
nan  of  his  day.    He  was  one  of 
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tljose  men  who  contribute  greatly, 
to  influence  the  character  of  the 
public  ipind.  ,    .    »    , 

TU  Duchess  of  RiOiland.— She 
was  daughter  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Carlisle!,  born  on  the  1^  of  No* 
veniber,  17S0.  Three  dafys  before 
her  death,  she  was  gay  and  cheer-^ 
(ul  in  the  midst  of  her  family,  and 
busily  engaged  in  her  usual  ocpu-< 

Sations.  She  has  kfl  seven  chil- 
ren-*- three  boys  and  four. girls. 
In  this  distinguished  jlady.  were 
^pjtq^,  the.  attraptive  softness  of 
grac^  an4  bc&utyt  with  t^  vigour 
Oif  understanding  and  a  clearness 
of  :\ptellect  seldom  equalled.  Her 
tas^e  wa|B  refined ;  she  excelled  in 
every  ele^^t  female  accompUsh- 
inenty  and  by  her  own  spontaneous 
efforts  (jn  the  midst  of  ^ety  and 
pleasure)  had  stored  her/  mind 
with  much  solid  knowledge.  Her 
mind  was  early. imbued,  with  a 
deep  s^nse .  of  religion)  which  en^ 
abled  her:  to.  bear.  the.  heavy 
afilictioDS  by.  which  her  early 
Wi^dded  life  was  chequered,  wit^  a 
resignation  and  .  patient;  fortitude 
r^ely  to  he  found  in  a  youtbf^) 
fi^^ale..,^ind,  and  .deriv^d,,oiniy 
^om  an  unbounded  confidence  in 
the  wisdom ,  and  mercy  of  an  aU- 
seeing  Providence.  She  was  the 
idol  of  that  domestic  circle  which 
was  the  joy  and  pride  of  her  heart* 
Unostentatious,  but  persevering, 
in  her  efforts  to  improve  the  coun* 
try  around  her,  she  gradually  and 
imperceptibly  acccmiplished  her 
well^formed  plans,  by  a  judicious 
application  of  the  ample  means 
which  the  indulgence  of  an  affec- 
tionate husband  placed  at  her 
disposalr  By  l^r  good  manage^ 
ment  his  estates  were,  improved, 
and  the  surroundjng  villages  em- 
bellished; and  while  her  general 


y^i^w^  were  enlaiged  and  magni* 
ficent,  she  did  not  disdain  to  inter* 
est  herself  in  the  most  minute 
details  that  could  improve  the 
habits  or  increase  the  comforts  of 
the  poorest  cottager.  She  vras  a 
successful  practical  farmer  upon 
a  large  scale;  and  her  exertions 
w/9re,  jrewarded  by  several  prizes 
and  medals  from  the  societies  for 
th^  encouragement  of  planting  and 
agrici^ty re.  She  was  particularly 
ac^|]^'ate  in  the  economy  of  her 
farm,;  to  make  it  not  only  an  object 
of  amusement  to  herself,  but  of  be- 
neficial example  to  others.  To 
those  who  remember  that  part  of  the 
country  twenty  years  a^o,  it  may 
be  said  of  this  distinguished  lady* 
"  Si  monumentum  qiuseris — circum^ 
spise.**  While  occupied  in  pur* 
suits  like  these,  and  in  personally 
superintending  the  education  of 
her  children,  ner  active  and  capa- 
(^ous .  mind  embraced  a  much 
wider^  range. — Belvoir  Castle  will 
long  remain  a  splendid  monument 
of  ^er  taste,  and  there  exist  many 
of ,  her  designs  and  plans  in  pro- 
gress, and  in  speculation,  which 
would  do  credit  to  a  professional 
artist.  Above  eight  years  ago, 
she  had  completed  in  detail  very 
beautiful  designs  for  an  entrance 
at  llyde  Park-corner,  and  for  the 
embellishment  of  the  parks.  Her 
taste  suggested  the  design  for  the 
proposed  quay  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  river  Thames,  and  she  en- 
tered .with  ardour  and  enthusiasm 
into  various  plans  for  the  improve- 
ment ^of  London  and  Westminster ; 
but  above  all,  she  had  devoted 
much^time,  and  taken  great  pains, 
in  the  formation  of  a  plan  for  a 
royal^  palace,  suited  to  a  sovereign 
of  th^  British  empire,  and  which 
it  was  proposed  to  place  in  a  situa- 
tion 
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Cion  nniting  all  the  advantages  of 
health,  convenience,  and  magni- 
ficence. 

General  Fov  died  at  his  resi- 
dence, in  the  Rue  Chanss^e  d'An- 
dn,  Paris,  aged  50,  on  the  28th  of 
November,  of  an  anem-ism  of  the 
heart.  This  officer  was  educated 
for  the  bar,  but,  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  revolution,  he  entered 
the  artUlery,  in  which  he  was  ra- 
pidly promoted.  From  the  first 
Campaigns  of  the  revolution  to  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  he  was  in  in- 
cessant action,  and  frequently  dis- 
tinguished himself.  He  was  wound- 
ed in  Moreau's  retreat,  at  the 
battle  of  Orthes,  and  at  Waterloo. 
His  activity  in  Spain  was  well 
known  to  many  officers  of  the 
English  army.  Though  his  fate 
was  bound  up  with  the  military 
profession,  he  refused,  previously 
to  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  the 
appointment  of  aide-de-camp  to 
Bonaparte,  whose  views  he  seems 
to  have  suspected;  and  he  also 
opposed  Napoleon's  elevation  to 
the  supreme  power.  It  is  related 
of  the  general  that,  after  one  of 
Bonaparte's  victories,  he  was  at  a 
dinner  of  the  officers ;  when,  upon 
**  the  health  of  the  emperor"  hav- 
ing been  given,  he  alone  declined 
drinking  it.  In  vain  was  he  pressed 
on  the  point.  "  I  am  not  thirsty,'* 
said  he.  By  Bonaparte's  abdi- 
cation he  lost  a  marshal's  haUm; 
but  his  military  promotion,  which 
then  ceased,  was  compensated  by 
popular  honours  and  distinctions, 
which  he  could  not  have  attained 
or  enjoyed  under  the  imperial  go- 
vernment. Since  his  first  admis- 
sion to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
in  1819,  lie  has  been  one  of  its 
most  prominent  orators;  and  in 
the  last  session  he  was,  without 


exception,  the  moat  powerful  op- 
ponent of  the  ministry.  Being  bue 
of  the  few  members  giiled  with 
the  talent  of  ex  temporaneous  speak- 
ing, he  was  enabled  to  make  or  to 
repel  attacks  with  promptitude  and 
effect.  The  disease  of  which  be 
died,  and  from  which  he  had  long 
suffered,  did  not  prevent  his  fol- 
lowing his  occupations;  but,  for 
the  eight  days  preceding,  the  heart 
had  undergone  so  considerable  an 
enlargement,  that  he  was  unable 
to  breathe,  except  he  lay  on  his 
back.  On  opening  the  body  afW 
death,  the  heart  was  found  twice 
as  voluminous  as  in  the  natural 
state,  sofi;,  and  gorged  with  coagu- 
lated blood,  which  it  had  no  longer 
strength  to  put  into  chreulation. 
Mirabeau,  it  will  be  recollected, 
according  to  the  report  of  Caba- 
nis,  likewise  sunk  under  a  disease 
of  the  heart,  augmented  by  the 
fatigue  of  the  tribune,  and  the 
cares  and  sinxieties  inseparable 
from  business.  The  general  has 
lefl  a  widow  and  five  young  chil- 
dren; but  so  strongly  has  the 
public  fueling  been  excited  in  their 
favour,  that  a  subscription,  amount- 
ing to  more  than  20,0001.,  has  been 
raised  for  their  support.  Portraits 
of  the  general  have  been  engraved, 
medals  have  been  struck  in  his 
honour,  and  a  public  monument 
is  to  be  erected  to  his  memory. 
His  obsequies  were  celebrated,  on 
the  third  day  afler  his  death,  at 
Notre  Dame  de  Loretto.  An  im* 
mense  crowd  assembled  at  the  re- 
sidence of  the  general ;  deputies, 
generals,  and  officers  of  aU  ranks 
thronged  the  apartments.  When 
the  body  was  brought  down  into 
the  yard  of  the  hotel,  eight  young 
persons  presented  diemselves  to 
carry  it  on  their  shodders  into  tlie 
chnrch. 
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church.  After  divine  service,  the 
same  persons  again  carried  the 
corpse.  Shortly  after,  the  crowd 
made  way,  to  allow  the  children 
of  the  general,  conducted  by  his 
domestics,  to  pass  through  them. 
The  procession  moved  in  the  fol- 
lowing order: — A  detachment  of 
troops  of  the  line,  in  two  platoons ; 
a  platoon  of  chasseurs  of  the  na- 
tional guard ;  the  mourning  coach 
(drawn  by  two  horses),  in  which 
was  an  officer;    afterwards  fol- 


lowed nearly  6000  nersons ;  a  pla- 
toon of  troops  of  the  line  at  the 
head  of  the  equipages,  among 
which  were  the  carriages  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand,  Generals  Sebastiani,  Ex- 
celmans,  &c.  Messrs.  Casimir, 
Perrier,  and  Temaux  pronounced 
severally  a  discourse  over  the 
tomb  of  the  deceased.  Twelve 
national  guards  spontaneously  at* 
tended  the  funeral. 
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yjscount  Mapeth,  to  be  I^rd 
Lieutenant  of  the  East  Riding  of 
York. 

J.  N.  M'Kenzie,  Esq.  a  Lord 
Justiciary  of  Scotland. 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
to  be  his  Majesty's  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  to  the  King  of 
France,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
Majesty's  coronation. 

The  Right  Hon.  Frederick 
Lamb,  to  be  his  Majesty's  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Ple- 
nipotentiary at  the  Court  of  his 
Most  Catholic  Majesty. 

The  Right  Hon.  P.  C.  Sydney, 
Viscount  Strangford,  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  created  by 
patent  a  Baron  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Penshurst,  of  Penshurst,  county 
of  Kent,  to  bim  and  his  heirs  male. 

Admiral  Sir  Edward  Thorn- 
Jborough,  and  Admiral  Sir  Eliab 
Harvey,  to  be  Knights  Grrand 
Crosses  of  the  Bath. 

Rear  Admiral  W.  C.  Fahie,  to 
be  K.  C.  B. 

Francis  C.  Macgregor,  Esq.  to 
be  Consul  in  the  Canary  Islands. 

John  Earl  of  Hopetoun  to  be 
his  Majesty's  Lieutenant  and 
Sheriff  Principal  of  the  Shire  of 
Linlithgow,  vice  Earl  of  Hope- 
toun, deceased.  Sir  Charles  Mon- 
tolieu  Lamb,  Bart,  to  be  Knight 
Marshal  of  the  Household,  vice 
Sir  J.  Lamb,  Bart,  deceased. 

Charles  Richard  Vaughan,  to 
be  his  Majesty's  Envoy  Extraor- 


dinary and  Minister  ^lenipoten-' 
tiary  to  the  United  States  of 
Amerid^.  '  .    '  ' 

'  The  Right  Hon.  Jaknes  Ochon- 
car.  Lord  Forbes,  to  be  his 
Majesty's  High  Commissioner  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland. 

Lieutenant  General  Sir  William 
Clinton,  G.C.B.  to  be  Lieutenant 
General  of  the  Ordinance. 

Sir  Thomas  Cochrane,  to  be 
Governor  of  Newfoundland. 

Sir  R.  Clayton,  to  be  the  Bri- 
tish Consul  at  Nantes. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  B.  Bloom- 
field  and  his  heirs  male  to  be  a 
Baron  of  Ireland,  by  the  title  of 
Baron  Bloomfield  of  Oakhampton 
and  Redwood  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary. 

Lieutenant  -  General  Sir  H. 
Turner,  K.C.  and  K.C.H.  to  be 
Governor  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Bermudas  or  Somers 
Islands. 

J.  H.  Hudson,  Esq.  a  Page  of 
Honour  to  his  Majesty  in  Ordi- 
nary, in  the  room  of  A.  W.  Torrens, 
Esq.  promoted. 

Viscount  Maynard,  to  be  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Essex. 

The  Hon.  W.  Cust  to  be  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Customs. 

Major-General  Ralp  Darling, 
to  be  Governor  and  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  New  South  Wales  and 
Van  Dieman  8  Land. 

Hon.  Algernon  Percy,  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  Confederated 
Swiss  Cantons. 

H.  C.  J. 
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H.C.J.  Hamilton,  Esq.  to*  be 
Secretwy.to  tbe  EmbMAy  M  Paris* 

Hon.  John  Bloomfield^  to  be 
Secretary  of  Legation  atStutgart. 

E.  R.  Poole,  Esq.  ta  be.  High; 
Bsiliff  of  the  Liberty  and  Franchise 
of  the  SaYoy.    >     -     '    i 

Mr.  H.J.  Ainey>to  be 'Vice 
Consul  at  Liverpool  for  the  Kii^ 
oftheTwoSicili^«    ^    v  > 

John  Tasker  Williams,  Esq.  to 
beCommissary  Judgi),  in  .tbe;rqom 
of  Edward  Gr^gqjRy, .  ^M^q^ , .  i\e* 
ceased,  to  the  Mixed  Con^missions 
at  Sierra  Leone.,..  i      .    .. 

William  Sharp  JHaq  Lc^ay,  Esq. 
to  be  Commissioner  of  Arbitratioq, 
in  the  room  of  Robert  Francis 
Jameson,  Esq..  to  the  Mixed  Bri- 
dsh  and  Spanish  Court  of  Com- 
mission at  the  Hayannah: 

Major-Genetal  Bourk  to  be 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  eastern 
district  of  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope. 

W.  B.  Brent,  Esq.  Stewarfl  4Bd 
one  of  the  Jndgfs  of  his  Majesty's 
Palace  Court  of  Westminster,  in 
the  room  of  Burton  Morice,  Esq. 


The  Right  Hon.  H.  W.  W. 
Wynn,  for  Pcivj  Council* 

James  Earl  o^  Ormonde,  to  the 
cUgnity  of  &  Marquess  of  Ireland, 
by  the  title  of  Marquess  of  Or* 
monde.        * 

Ulick  John,  Earl  of  Clanricaxde^- 
to  a  Marquesa  of  Ireland,  by  the 
title  of  Marquen  of  Clanricarde.    . 

To  the  honour  of  Knighthood,* 
John  Thomas  Claridge,  Esq.  Re- 
corder of  Prince  of  Wales'*. 
IslaivL 

John  James  de  Hochpied  Lar«« 
pent,  Esq.  to  be  the  British  Consul 
at  Antwerp  and  its  dependencies. 

Andrew  H.  Aikin,  Esq.  to  be 
his  Majesty's  Consul  at  Ardiang^, 
and  its  dependencies. 

Thomas  Seymour  Hyde,  Esq^- 
to  be  AssistantMaster  and  Marshal 
of  the  Ceremonies  to  his  Majesty.  * 

Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  W.  Houston  to 
be  Groom  of  his  Miyesty*s  3ed«» 
chamber.' 

J.  Annesley,  Esq,  to  be  Consul, 
for  Catalonia,  and  reside  at  Bar- 
celona. 


..  ».,,    I. 
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Bedfardshire.''--S.  B.  Edwards,        Autlandikire.^J.  Netl,  of  Bd- 

of  Arfsey,  Esq.  ton,  Esq. 

i7frAr^fre.->E.  F.  Mutland,  of        Skropthire.'^h    W.    Dod,  of 

Shinfield,  Esq.  Cloverley,  Esq. 

Buckinghamsfiirt* — J.  Dupre,  of        Samenetshire.-^J.  Qcumtock,  of 

Wilton-park,  Esq.  '  Norton -sub-Harodon,  Esq.^ 

CambridgeshireBnAHtrntingdon''         Sutffbrdskire. — Sir  G.  Pigot,  of 

shire.^Sir  C.  E.  Nightingale,  of  PatsbuU,  Bart. 
Kneesworth,  Bart.  County  of  Southan^ton.-^H.  P. 

Cheshire. — J.  S.  Daintry,of  Sut-  Delme,  of  Cams-hall,  Esq. 
ton,  Esq.  Sufolk.^SiT  H.  E.  Bunbury, 

Cumberland, — M.  Atkinson,  of  of  Great  Barton,  Bart. 
Stain-Gills,  Esq.  Surrey,—^.     B.     Hankey,     of 

CortnvalL — W.  Baron,  of  Tre-  Fetcham>  park,  Esq. 
gear,  Esq.  Swsex.-^J.  H.  Slater,  of  New- 

Z)ipr6y*A/re.—.SirC.  A.  Hastings,  ick-park,  Esq. 

of  Willesley-hall,  Bart.  .     JVarwickikke.'^C.    Leigh,    of 

Devonshire.  —  G.     Strode,     of  Stonekijrh-abbey,  Esq. 
Newnham-^rk,  Esq.  Wiltshire.'-- E.     Warriner,    of 

Dorsetshire. --C.    Spurrier,    of  Conock,  Esq. 
Upton,  Esq,  fVorcestershsre.'—T.    Shrawley 

Essex.— F.  Du  Cane,  of  Brax-  Vernon,  of  Shrawley,  Esq. 
ted-lodge,  Esq.  Yorkshire.  —  J.     Hntton,     of 


Gloucestershire. — Sir  J.    Mus-  Marske,  Esq. 

grave,  of  Barnsley-park,  Bart  SOUTH  WALt^S. 

Herefordshire.— T.  A.  Knight,  Carmarthenshire. — D.  Jones,  of 

of  Downton-castle,  Esq.  Pantglas,  Esq. 

Hertfordshire. — T.  N.  Kemble,  Pembrokeshire.—G.  Eowen,  of 

of  Gubbin-park,  Esq.  Llwyn-y-gwair,  Esq. 

Kent.—yf.   G.  D.  Tyssen,   of  Cardiganshire.— E.  P.   Lloyd, 

Foley-house,  Esq.  of  Wemewydd,  Esq. 

Lancaster.-^.  Hi^greaves,   of  Olamorganshire. — J.  Bennet,  of 

Omierod-house,  Esq.  ^'  Lalestone,  Esq. 

.*v^.  Leicestershire.— C.  W.^PhilM^^  Breconshire. — H.  Allen,  of  Oak- 

ofGarenden,  Esq.             ',  field,  Esq. 

'Lincolnshire. — Sir  J.  TVoUope,  Radnorshire.  ^V.   R.    Mynors, 

of  Carwick,  Bart.               i      •    .  of  Evenjofo,  Esq. 

Monmmthshire.—J.  Pr/fctor,  of  NORTH  WALES. 

Chepstow',  Esq.  Anglesey.  —  T.     Meyrick,     of 

Norfolk.— J.  Harvey ,pf  Thorpe-  Cefncock,  Esq. 

lodge,  Esq.  CamaroofMAtre.— 'H.D.Griffith, 

Northamptonshire.— Sit  R.  H.  of  Caerhun*,  Esq. 

Gunning,  of  Horton,  Bart.  iVferion^tA^Aire.—Postponed. 

Northumberland. — A.  Gregson,  Montgomeryshire. — P.   Morris, 

of  Bowsden,  Esq.  of  Trehelig,  Esq. 

Nottinghamnhire^—G.  Gregory,  Denbighshire. — W.  Egerton,  of 

of  Rempstone,  Esq.  Gresford-lodge»  Esq. 

Oxfordshire. — Sir  F.  Desanges,  Flintshire.'^ J .  L.   Wynne,    of 

of  Aston-Rowant,  Knight.  Plasnewydd,  Esq. 
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LITERATURE,  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES, 
AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 


CHAi>TER  I. 
BIOGRAPHICAL  ANECDOTES  AND  CHARACTERS. 


1. — Mtmairs  of  the  Life  of  the 
Right  Hon,  Richard  Brinsley 
S&ridan,     By  Thomas  Moorei 

'From  his  birth  in  Dublin,  in 
1751,  to  his  death  in  London,  in 
1816,  Mr.  Moore  has  traced  the 
eventfbl  career  of  the  extraordi* 
nary  person  whose  memoirs  he 
has  here  given  to  the  world— as  a 
literary  debutant,  as  an  adven- 
turous lover,  as  a  married  man, 
as  a  dramatic  writer,  as  a  poli- 
tidan-^and,  as  a  private  and 
public  character. 

Mentioning  Mr.  Sheridan's  first 
attempts  at  periodical  writing,  we 
find  that,  in  conjunctioh  with  his 
early  friend  Mi'.  Halhed,  he  me- 
ditated a  weekly  miscellany,  but 
never  proceeded  beyond  No.  I, 
upon  which  Mr.  M.  remarks — 

^' '  It  is  a  characteristic  of  fools,' 
says  some  one,  '  to  be  always  be- 
ginning,'— ^and  this  is  not  the  only 
point  in  whidi  folly  and  genius 
resemble  each  other.  So  chimngly 
indeed  do  the  difficulties  of  exe- 


cution succeed  to  the  first  ardout 
of  conception,  that  it  is  only  won- 
derful there  should  exist  bo  many 
finished  monuments  of  genius,  or 
that  men  of  fancy  should  not 
oftener  have  contented  themselves 
with  those  first,  vague  sketches, 
in  the  production  of  which  the 
chief  luxury  of  intellectual  cre- 
ation lies.  Among  the  many  lite- 
rary works,  shadowed  out  by 
Sheridan  at  this  time,  were  a  col- 
lection of  Occasional  Poems,  and 
a  volume  of  Crazy  Tales, — to  the 
former  of  which  Halhed  suggests 
that  '  the  old  things  they  did  at 
Harrow  out  of  Theocritus,'  might, 
with  a  little  pruning,  form  a  useful 
contribution.  The  loss  of  the 
volume  of  Crazy  Tales  is  little  to 
be  regretted,  as  from  its  title  we 
may  conclude  it  was  written  in 
imitation  of  the  clever,  but  licen- 
tious productions  of  John  Hall 
Stephenson.  If  the  same  kind  of 
oblivion  had  closed  over  the  levi- 
ties of  other  younff  authors,  who, 
in  the  season  of  foHy  and  tlie  pas- 
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sions,  have  made  their  pages  the 
transcript  of  their  lives,  it  would 
have  been  equally  fortunate  for 
themselves  and  the  world." 

He  says  of  MissLinley— "  Her 
personal  charms,  the  exquisitenets 
of  her  musical  talents,  and  the 
full  light  of  publicity  which  her 
profession  threw  upon  both,  na- 
turally attracted  round  her  a 
crowd,  of  admirers,  to  whom  the 
sympathy  of  a  common  pursuit 
soon  kindled  into  rivalry,  till  she 
became  at  length  an  object  of 
vanity  as  well  as  of  love.  Her 
extreme  youth,  too,— for  she  was 
little  more  than  sixteen  when  She- 
ridan first  met  her,— must  have 
removed,  even  from  the  minds  of 
the  most  fastidious  ai^d  delicate, 
that  repugnance  they  might  justly 
have  felt  to  her  profession,  if  she 
had  lived  much  longer  under  its 
tarnishing  influence,  or  lost,  by 
frequent  exhibitions  before  the 
public,  that  fine  gloss  of  feminine 
modesty,  for  whose  absence  not 
all  the  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  whole  sex  can 
atone. 

"  She  had  been,  even  at  this 
early  age,  on  the  point  of  marriage 
with  Mr.  Long,  an  old  gentleman 
of  considerable  fortune  in  Wilt- 
shire, who  proved  tlie  reality  of 
his  attachment  to  her  in  a  way 
which  few  young  lovers  would  be 
romantic  enough  to  imitate.  On 
her  /secretly  representing  to  him 
that  she  never  could  be  Happy  as 
his  wife,  he  generously  took  upon 
himself  the  whole  blame  of  break- 
ing off  the  alliance,  and  even  in- 
demnified the  father,  who  was 
proceeding  to  bring  the  transaction 
into  court,  by  settling  SOOOL  upon 
his  daughter.  Mr.  Sheridan,  who 
owed  to  this  liberal  cond^ct  not 
only  the  possession  of  the  woman 


he  loved,  but  the  m^ans  of  rap* 
porting  her  daring  the  first  years 
of  their  marriage,  spoke  invaria- 
bly of  Mr.  Long,  who  lived  to  a 
very  advanced  age,  with  all  the 
kindness  and  respect  which  such 
a  disinterested  character  merited." 
Mr.  Sheridan's  elopement  with 
the  fair  maid  of  Bath,  and  his  two 
duels  with  Captain  Mathews  on 
her  account,  are  too  well  known 
to  authorize  repetition  here  ;  but 
"  A  curious  instance  of  the  indo- 
lence and  procrastinating  habits 
of  Sheridan  used  to  be  related  by 
WoodfaJl,     as    having    occurred 
about  this  time.     A  Statement  of 
his  conduct  in  the  duels  having 
appeared  in  one  of  the  Bath  papers, 
so  false  and  calumnious  as  to  re- 
quire an   immediate   answer,  he 
called  upon  Woodfall  to  request 
that  his  paper  might  be  the  me- 
dium of  it*     But  wishing,  as  he 
said,  that  the  public  should  have 
the   whole   matter    fairly  before 
them,  he  thought  it  right  diat  the 
offensive  statement  should  first  be 
inserted,   and  in  a  day  or   two 
after  be  followed  by  his  answer, 
which  would  thus  come  with  more 
relevancy  ai^d  efifect.      In  com- 
pliance  with  his  wish,  Woodfali 
lost  not  a  moment  in  transcribing 
the    calumnious  article  into   bis 
columns— not  doubting,  of  course, 
that  the  refutation  of  it  would  be 
furnished  with  still  greater  eager- 
ness.    Day  after  day,  however, 
elap6e49  and  notwithstanding  fre- 
quent applications  on  the  one  side, 
and  promises  on  the  other,  not  a 
line  of  the  answer  was  ever  sent 
by   Sheridan, — who    having    ex- 
pended ail  his  activity  in  asaisting 
the  circulation  of  the  poison,  had 
not  industry  enough  left  to  sap- 
ply    ^e    antidote.     ThrougiKNit 
his  whole  life,  indeed,  he  hot  too 
consistently 
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canaiatently  acted  upoii  the  prin- 
cipled, whieh  the  first  Lord  Hol- 
land used  pkyfUHy  to  impress 
upon  his  son :— *•  Never  do  to- 
day what  you  can  possibly  put  off 
till  to-morrow,  nor  ever  do,  your- 
self, what  you  can  get  any  one 
else  to  do  for  you.' "     ' 

The  details  respecting  Mr.  She- 
ridan's dramatic  compositions  are 
of  extreme  literary  curiosity,  and 
win  be  read  with  great  interest  not 
only  as  showing  the  process  of  the 
author's  mind,  but  exhibiting 
much  of  the  character  of  the  man. 
One  of  the  singularities  most  ob- 
vious, is  his  habit  of  repeating  the 
same  ideas.  Noting  Lord  Chester- 
field's letters,  he  has  jotted  down : 

**  The  selfish  vanity  of  the  father 
appears  in  all  these  letters— his 
sending  the  copy  of  a  letter  for 
his  sister.  His  object  was  the 
praise  of  his  own  mode  of  educa- 
tion. How  much  more  noble  the 
affection  of  Momi  in  Ossian : '  Oh, 
that  the  name  of  Morni,  &c.  &c.  — 
Oh  that  the  name  of  Momi  were 
forgot  among  the  people !  that  the 
heroes  would  only  say,  '  Behold 
the  ifother  ot  Gaul!'  Sheridan 
applied  this,  more  than  thirty 
years  after,  in  talking  of  his  own 
son,  on  the  hustings  of  Westmin- 
ster, and  said  tliat,  in  like  manner, 
he  would  ask  no  greater  distinc- 
tion than  for  men  to  point  at  hhn 
and  say,  *  There  goes  the  flither  of 
Tom  Sheridan!*" 

Other  instances  are  frequent,  as 
for  example -^speaking  of  the 
beautiful  song. 

Ah  cn«el  maid,  how  hast  thou  changed 
The  temper  of  my  mindt 

Mt.  M.  goes  on  to  state — 

*'  In  comparing  this  poem  with 
the  original  words  of  the  air  to 
which  it  is  adapted,  (Pamell's 
pretty  lines,  *  My  days  have  been* 


80  wondrous  free,')  it  will  be  felt, 
at  once,  how  wide  is  the  difference 
between  the  cold  and  graceful 
effusions  of  taste,  and  the  fervid 
bursts  of  real  genius'^between 
the  delicate  product  of  the  con- 
servatory, and  the  rich  child  of  the 
sunshine. 

"  I  am  the  more  confirmed  in 
the  idea  that  this  song  was  written 
previously  to  the  opera,  and  from 
personal  feeling,  by  finding  among 
his  earlier  pieces  the  originals  of 
two  other  songs — *  I  ne'er  could 
any  lustre  see,'  and  '  What  bard. 
Oh  Time,  discover.'  The  thought, 
upon  which  the  latter  turns,  is 
taken  from  a  poem  already  cited, 
addressed  by  him  to  Mrs.  Sheri- 
dan in  1773;  and  the  following 
is  the  passage  which  supplied  the  ' 
material : — 

'  Alas !  thou  hast  no  wings.  Oh  Time, 
It  was  some  thoughtless  lorer's  rhyme, 
Who,  writhig  in  his  Chloe's  view. 
Paid  lier  the  compliment  through  yon. 
For,  had  he,  if  he  truly  lov'd, 
But  once  the  pangs  of  absence  prov'd. 
He'd  cropt  thy  wings,  and,  in  their  stead, 
Have  painted  thee  with  heels  of  lead.*^ 

"  It  will  be  seen  presently,  that 
this  poem  was  again  despoiled  of 
some  of  its  lines,  for  an  epilogue 
which  he  began  a  few  years  after, 
upon  a  very  different  •  subject. 
There  is  something,  it  must  be 
owned,  not  very  sentimental  in 
this  conversion  of  the  poetry  of 
affection  to  other  and  less  sacred 
uses— as  if,  like  the  ornaments  of 
a  passing  pageant,  it  might  be 
broken  up  after  the  show  was 
over,  and  applied  to  more  useful 
purposes.  That  the  young  poet 
should  be  guilty  of  such  sacrOege 
to  love,  and  thus  steal  back  his 
golden  ofiferings  from  the  altar, 
to  melt  them  down  into  uten- 
sils of  worldly  display,  can  only 
be  excused,  by  that  demand  upon 
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the  richeB  qf  his.&ncy,  which  the^ 
rapidity  of  his  pteseni  <sareer  in 
the  service  of  the  dramRtic  muee 
qccasioned. 

"  Among  his  hahits,  it  may  not 
he  uninteresting  to  kaow  that  his 
hours  of  composition,  as  long  aa 
he  continued  to  he  an  audior» 
were  at  night,  and  that  he  wqaired 
a  (H^fusion  oi  lights  ardond  him 
while  he  wrote.  Wine,  'too,  was 
one  of  his  favourite  helps  to  in- 
spiration >*-'  If  the  thought  (be 
would  say)  is  slow  to  come,  a  glass 
of  good  wine  encourages  it,  and, 
when  it  doe9  come,  a  glass  of  good 
wine  rewards  it.' 
,  Of  the  poetical  part  of  The 
Foresters,  an  unfinished  operatic 
sketch,  Mr.  M.  observesi 

'*  The  only  specimens  fee  has 
left  are  a  skeleton  of  a  chorua* 
heffinninff  '  Bold  Foresters  we  are/ 
and  the  following  song,  which,  for 
grace  and  tenderness,  is  not  un- 
worthy of  the  hand  that  produced 
The  Duenna : — 
'*  We  two,  e»ch  other's  only  pride. 
Each  other's  blisB,  eaeh  other's  guide. 
Far  from  the  world's  unhallowed  noise, 
ItM  coane  de%hts  and  tainted  Joys, 
Through   wflds   wiD    roam    and  deserts 

mde^ 
For,  Love,  thy  home  is  solitude. 
There  shall  no  vain'  pretender  be, 
To  court  thy  smile  and  torture  me ; 
No  proud  superior  there  be  seen, 
But  Nature's  voice  shall  hail  thee  queen. 
VTith  fond  respect  and  tender  awe, 
I  win  receive  thy  gentle  law. 
Obey  thy  looks,  and  serve  thee  still. 
Prevent,  thy  wish,  foresee  thy  will. 
And,  added  to  a  lover's  care. 
Be  an  that  friends  and  parents  are." 

He  adds,  "  But,  of  all  Mr.  She- 
ridan's unfinished  designs,  the  co* 
medy  which  he  meditated  on  the 
subject  of  affectation,  is  that  of 
which  the  abandonment  is  post  to 
be  regretted.  To  a  satirist  who 
would  not  confine  hia  i^idicule  to 


themer^fOfitwari  demanstiations 
of  tins  folly,  bat  would  follow  and 
detect  it  through  all  its  windings 
and  disguises,  there  could  hardly 
perhaps  be  a  more  fertile  theme;. 
Affectation,  merely  of  •  nuumer^ 
being  itself  a  sort  of  acting,  does 
not  easily  admit  of  any  additional 
colouring  on  the  stage,  without 
degenerating  into  farce ;  and,  ad* 
oordingly,  fops  and  fine  ladies — 
with  very  few  exceptions  —  are 
about  as^  silly  and  tiresome  in  re- 
presentation as  in  reality.  But 
the  aim  of  the  dramatist,  in  this 
comedy,  would  have  been  fer  more 
important  and  extensive ;  —  ajid 
how  aoxious  ]iq  was  to  keep  be- 
fore bis  mind's  eye  the  whole  wide 
horizon  of  folly  which  his  subject 
opened  upon  him,  will  appear  from, 
the  following  list  of  the  various 
species  of  affectation,  which  I 
have  found  writ^n  by  him,  ex- 
actly as  I  giye  it,  on  the  inside 
cover  of  the  memorand4m-book, 
that  contains  the  oxdy  remaining 
vestiges  of  this  play : 

**  An  affectation  of  business — 
of  accompUshments— of  love  and 
letters  and  wit — music — of  in- 
trigue— of  sensibility — of  vivacity 
— of  silence  and  importance — of 
modesty— of  profligacy — of  mo- 
roseness." 

"  In  this  projected  comedy  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  advanced 
as  far  as  even  the  invention  of 
the  plot  or  the  composition  of  a 
single  scene.  The  memorandum - 
book  alluded  to — on  the  first  leaf 
of  which  he  had  written  ia  his 
neatest  hand  (as  if  to  encourage 
himself  to  b^^ui)  "  affectation" — 
contains,  besides  the  uames  of 
three  of  the  intended  personages, 
Sir  Babble  Bcnre,  Sir  Peregrine 
Paradox,  and  Feignwit,  nothing 
butsifnembodied  sketches  of  cha- 
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ractei-f  and.  ao^tteried  JMirficles  of! 
wit,  which  seem  waiting,  like  the^ 
imperfect  forpis  and  seeds  in  c1m>Sf 
for  the  brooding  ,of  genius  to  nmcse . 
them  into  system  and  beauty « 

•*  CharacteT'^Mr.  Bustle. 

'^^  A  man  who  deUshts.  in  hurry 
and  interriiptioKk — wdl  take,  anjr ' 
one's  business  for  them-r-leav^jB , 
the  world  where,  all  his  pWiieB 
may  follow  him— governor  of  all 
hospitals,  fire. — share  in  Ranelagh 
— speaker  every  where,  from  the 
vestry  to  the  house  of.  com- 
mons—  *  I  am  not  at  home  — 
fid,  now  he  has  heard  me,  and 
must  be  at  home.* — '  IJere  am 
I  so  plagued,  and  there  is  nothing 
I  love  so  much  as  retirement  and 
quiet/ —  *  You  never  sent  after 
me.' — Let  servants  caU  in  to  him 
such  a  message  as  '  Tis  nothing 
but  the  window-tax,'  he  hiding 
in  a  room  that  communicates.-r- 
A  young  man  te]ls  him  some  im- 
portant business  in  the  middle  pf 
fifW  trivial  interruptions,  and  the^ 
calling  in  of  idlers ;  such  as  .fid- 
dlers, wild-beast  men,  foreigners 
with  recommendatory  letters,  &c« 
-^answers  notes  on  his  knee, '  and 
so .  your  uncle  died  ? — for  your 
obliging  enquiries-7and  left  you 
ai^  orphan-^  to  cards  in  the  evening.' 

.  "  yan't  bear  to  be  doing  no-  ' 
thing,^— *  Can  I  do  any  thing  for 
any  body  any  where  ?  '7-*  Have 
been  to  the,  secretary— written  to 
the  treasury.* — *  Must  proceed  to 
meet  the  commissioners,  and  write. 
Mr.  Price's  little  boy's  exercise.' 
The  most  active  idler  and  labo- 
rious trifler. 

""  He  does  not  in  reality  love 
business— only  the  appearance  of 
it.  '  Ha !  ha !  did  my  lord  say 
that  I  was  always  very  busy  ? — 
What,  plagued  to  death  ?  ' 

"  Keeps  all  his  letters  and  co- 


pies—* Mem.  tp  ineet  th?'  WUney- = 
coach  commissiopers— tbarbitratei 
between,  &o.  &q.* 

"  Contrast  with  tfai^.  man  0^  iprj^ 
dolence„  his  brother.-^^^Oy.bro-' 
ther,  just  up!  and  I  have  bi^Qv 
&c.  &c.' — one  will  give  his.  n^oney 
from  indolent  generosity^  th^  other , 
his  time  from  restlessness — *  Twill' 
be  shorter  to  pay  the  bill  than 
look  for  the  receipt.'—  Files  letten^ 
answered  and  unanswered—  *  Wty^ , 
here  are  more  unopened  than  an- 
swered?' 

"  He  regulat^  every  actiou  by 
a  love  for  fashion — will  grant  an* 
niiities  though  he .  doesn't  want 
n^oney  —appear  to  intrigue,  though 
constant ;  to  drink«  though  sober, 
— has  BOjme  fashionable  vicea — . 
afiects  to  be  distressed,  in  his  cdr-^ 
cumstances,  and,  when  his  neW; 
vis-a-vis  comes  out,  j^ocures  ^ 
judgment  to  be  entered  against 
him— wants  to  lose,  but  by  iil  luc]^ 
wins  five  thousand  pounds.         *  '  > 

.'<  One  who  changes  sides  in  aQ 
arguments  t|ie  inoment  ai\y  one , 
agrees  with. him.  .  ; 

'*  An  irresolute  ai^uer,  to  whoni 
it  is  a  great  misfortune  that  there 
are  not  three  sides  to,  a  question 
— a  libertine  in  argument;   eon- 
vfction,  like  enjoyment,  .pa^s  hinpt , 
and  his  rakish  understandir^  is  d^on 
satiated  with  truth — ^more.  capable 
of  being  faithful  to  a  paradox —  . 
'  I  love   truth  as  I  do  my  wife.; . 
biit  sophistry  and  parailoxes  are 
my  mistresses — I  have  a  strong 
domestic  respect  for  her,,  but  for 
the  other  the  passion  due  to  a 
mistress.' 

"  One,  who  agrees  with  every 
one,  for  the  pleasure  of  speaking 
their  sentiments  for  them — so  fona 
of  talking  that  he  does  not  con- 
tradict ojiSy  because  he  can't  wait 
to  hear  people  out. 
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**  A  oretty  woman  studying 
looks  ana  endeavouring  to  recol- 
lect an  ogle,  like  Lady ,  who 

has  learned  to  play  her  eyeljds 
like  Venetian  blinds. 

'**  Ah  old  woman  endeavouring 
to  put  herself  back  to  a  girl. 

•  '*A  true  trained  wit  lays  his 
plan  like  a  general— foresees  the 
circumstances  of  the  conversation 
— surveys  the  ground  and  con- 
tmeencies — detaches  a  question 
to  draw  you  into  the  palpable  am- 
buscade of  his  ready-made  joke. 

**  A  man  intriguing,  only  for 
the  reputation  of  it— to  his  con- 
fidential servant :  '  Who  am  I  in 
love  with  now  ? ' — •  The  news- 
papers give  you  so  and  ko — you 
are  laying  close  siege  to  Lady  L. 
in  the  Morning  Post,  and  have 
succeeded  with  Lady  G.  in  the 
rterald—Sir  F.  is  very  jealous  of 
you  in  the  Gazetteer,'—*  Remem- 
ber to-morrow,  the  first  thing  you 
do,  to  put  me  in  love  with  Mrs. 
C/ 

«  I  forgot  to  forget  the  billet- 
doux  at  Brooks's.'—*  By  the  bye, 
an't  I  in  love  with  you  ?  *— *  Lady 
L.  has  promised  to  meet  me  in  her 
carriage  to-morrow — where  is  the 
most  public  place  ? ' 

*•  You  are  rude  to  her !'— *  Oh 
no,  upon  my  soul,  I  made  love  to 
her  directly.' 

**  An  old  man,  who  affects  in- 
trigue, and  writes  his  own  re- 
proaches in  the  Morning  Post, 
trying  to  scandalize  himself  into 
the  reputation  of  being  young,  as 
,  if  he  could  obscure  bis  age  by 
blotting  his  character  —  though 
never  so  little  candid  as  when  he's 
abusing  himself. 

"  Shall  you  be  at  Lady 's  ? 

— I'm  told  the  Bramin  is  lo  be 
there,  and  the  new  French  philo- 
sopher.'—* No— it  will  be  plea- 


santer  at  La4y 'a  conversa- 
zione—the cow  with  two  heads 
will  be  there.' 

"*I  shall  order  the  valet  to 
shoot  me  the  very  first  thing  he 
does  in  the  morning.' 

**  A  fat  woman  trundling  into 
a  room  on  castors — in  sitting  can 
only  lean  against  her  chair— rings 
on  her  fingers,  and  her  fat  arms 
strangled  with  bracelets,  which 
belt  them  like  corded  brawn — 
rolling^  and  heaving  when  she 
laughs  with  the  ratUies  in  her 
throat,  and  a  most  apoplectic  ogle 
— you  wish  to  draw  ner  out,  as 
you  would  an  opera-glass. 

•*  The  loadstone  of  true  beauty 
draws  the  heaviest  substances — 
not  like  the  fat  dowager,  who  frets 
herself  into  warmth  to  get  the 
notice  of  a  {ew  papier  mdche  fops, 
as  you  rub  Dutch  sealing-wax  to 
draw  paper. 

**  If  1  were  inclined  to  flatter, 
I  would  say  that,  as  you  are  unlike 
other  women,  you  ought  not  to  be 
won  as  they  are.  Every  woman 
can  be  gained  by  time,  therefore 
you  ought  to  be  by  a  sudden  im- 
pulse. Sighs,  devotion,  attention, 
weigh  with  others ;  but  they  are  so 
much  your  due,  that  no  one  should 
claim  merit  from  them.  .  •  • 

**  You  should  not  be  swayed 
by  common  motives — how  heroic 
to  form  a  marriage  for  which  no 
human  being  can  guess  the  induce- 
ment— what  a  glorious  unaccount- 
ableness!  AH  the  world  will 
wonder  what  the  devil  you  could 
see  in  me ;  and,  if  you  should 
doubt  your  singularity,  I  pledge 
myself  to  you  that  I  never  yet 
was  endured  by  woman ;  so  that 
I  should  owe  every  thing  to  the 
eilect  of  your  bounty,  and  not  by 
my  own  superfluous  deserts  make 
it  a  debt,  and  so  lessen  both  the 
*      obligation 
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obligation,  and  my  gratitttde.  In 
short,  every  other  woman  foUowa 
her  inclination,  but  you,  above  all 
things,  should  take  me,  if  you  do 
not  like  me.  You  will,  besides, 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  we  are  decidedly  the  worst 
match  in  the  kingdom--a  match, 
too,  that  must  be  all  your  own 
work,  in  which  fate  could  have  no 
hand,  and  which  no  foresight  could 

"  Lady  Clio.^*  What  am  I 
reading  ? ' — '  have  I  drawn  nothing 
lately  ? — is  the  work-bag  finished? 
— how  accomplished  I  am! — has 
the  man  been  to  untune  the  harp- 
sichord ? — does  it  look  as  if  I  had 
been  playing  on  it  ? 

"  «  Shall  I  be  ill  to-day  ?— shall 
I  be  nervous?* — *  your  la'ship 
was  nervous  yesterday.'—*  Was 
I?  — then  ril  have  a  cold-— I 
haven't  had  a  cold  this  fortnight — 
a  cold  is  becoming — no—  FU  not 
have  a  cough  ;  that's  fatiguing — 
I'll  be  quite  well.* — *  You  become 
sickness—  your  la'ship  always  looks 
vastly  well  when  you're  ill.' 

"  '  Leave  the  book  half  read 
and  the  rose  half  finished— you 
know  I  love  to  be  caught  in  the 
fact.' 

**  *  One  who  knows  that  no 
credit  is  ever  given  to  his  asser- 
tions has  the  more  right  to  con- 
tradict his  words.' 

"  He  goes  the  western  circuit, 
to  pick  up  small  fees  and  impu- 
dence. 

*'  The  rough  sketches  and  fi-ag- 
ments  of  poems,  which  Mr.  She- 
ridan lefl  behind  him,  are  nume-  . 
rous  ;  but  those  among  them  that 
are  sufficiently  finished  to  be  cited, 
bear  the  marks  of  having  been 
written  when  he  was  very  young, 
and  would  not  much  interest  the 
reader— while  of  the  rest   it  is 


difficnH  to  find  four  consecutive 
lines,  that  have  undergone  enough 
of  the  toiUUe  of  composition  to 
be  presentable  in  print.  It  was 
his  usual  practice,  when  he  un-. 
dertook  any  subject  in  verse,  to 
write  down  his  thoughts  first  in 
a  sort  of  poetical  prose,-^wijth, 
here  and  there,  a  rhyme  or  a 
metrical  line,  as  they  might  occur 
-—and  then,  afterwards  to  redube, 
with  mudi  labour,  this  anomalous 
compound  to  regular  poetry.  The 
birth  of  his  prose  being,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  so  difficult,  it 
may  be  imagined  how  painful  was 
the  travail  of  his  verse.  Indeed, 
the  number  of  tasks  which  he  left 
unfinished  are  all  so  many  proofs 
of  that  despair  of  perfection, 
which  those  best  qualified  to  attain 
It  are  always  the  ipost  likelt. to 
feel.  . 

"  Richardson  was  remarkable 
for  his  love  of  disputation ;  and 
Tickell,  when  hard  pressed  by 
him  in  argument,  used  often,  as 
a  last  resource,  to  assume  the 
voice  and  manner  of  Mr.  Fox, 
wliich  he  had  the  power  of  mi- 
micking so  exactly,  that  Richard- 
son confessed  he  sometimes  stood . 
awed  and  silenced  by  the  resem- 
blance. 

*'  This  disputatious  humour  of 
Richardson  was  once  turned  to 
account  by  Sheridan  in  a  very 
characteristic  manner.  Having 
had  a  hackney-coach  in  his  em- 
ploy for  five  or  six  hours,  and 
not  l>eing  provided  with  the  means 
of  paying  it,  he  happened  to  espy 
Richardson,  in  the  street,  and  pro- 
posed to  take  him  in  the  coach 
some  part  of  his  way.  The  offer 
being  accepted,  Sheridan  lost  no 
time  in  starting  a  subject  of  con- 
versation, on  which  he  knew  his 
companion  was  sure  to  become 
ajrgumentative 
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argiimental^iveandanhnated.  Hav- 
^S*  ^y  well-managed  contradic- 
tion, brought  him  to  the  proper 
pitch  of  excitement,  he  affected 
to  grow  impatient  and  angry  him* 
sel^  and  Graying  that  *  he  conld 
not  think  of  staying  in  the  same 
coach  with  a  person  that  would 
nse  such  language,'  pidled  tfa^^ 
check-string,  .  and  desired  4ief 
coachman  to  let  him  out.  Richard- 
son, wholly  occupied  with  the  ar- 
gument, and  regarding  the  retreat 
of  his  opponent  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  defeat,  still .  pressed 
his  point,  and  even  hollowed '  more 
last  words'  through  the  coach 
window  after  Sheridan,  who,  walk- 
ing quietly  home,  left  the  poor  dis- 
putant responsible  for  the  heavy 
fkre  of  the  coach.".  .  .  .  , 

"  On  one  occasion,  Sheridan 
having  covered  the  floor  of  a  dark 
passage,  leading  from  the  drawing- 
room,  with  all  the  plates  and  dishes 
of  the  house,  ranged  clbsely  to- 
gether, provoked  his  tiriconscioud 
play-fellow  to  pursue  him  into  the 
midst  of  them.  Having  left  a 
path  for  his  own  escape,  he  passed 
through  easily ;  but  Tickell,  fall- 
ing  at  full  length  into  the  ambus- 
cade, was  very  much  cut  in  several 
places.  The  next  day  Lord  John 
Townshend,  on  paying  a  visit .  to 
the  bed-side  of  Tickell,  found  him 
covered  over  witli  patches,  and 
indignantly  vowing  vengeance  a- 
gainst  Sheridan  for  this  unjusti- 
fiable trick.  In  the  midst  of  his 
anger,  however,  he  c6uld  not  help 
exclaiming,  witb  the-trtie  feeling 
of  an  amateur  of  this  sort  of  mis- 
chief, *  but  how  amazingly  well 
done  it  was!'" 

•*  The  Rev.  Mr.  O'B (after- 

wards    Bishop    of )  having 

arrived   to  dmner  at    Sheridan's 
country  -  house     near     Osterley, 


where,  as  usual,  a  gay  party  was 
CpDeicted,  (consisting  of  Greneral 
Burgoyne^  Mrs.  Crewe;  Tickell, 
&c.)  it  was  prbposed  that  on  the 
next  day  (Sunday)  the  reverend 
gentleman  should,  on  gaining  tlie 
consent  of  the  resident  clergyman, 
give  a  specitnen  of  his  talents  as  a 
preafcher  in  the  village  church. 
On  his  objecting  that  he  was  not 
provided  with  a  sermon,  his  host 
offered  to  write  one  for  him^  if  he 
v^ould  consent  to  preach  it;  and 
the  offer  being  accepted,  Sheridan 
left  the  company  early,  and  did 
not  return  for  die  remainder  of 
the  evening.  The  following  morn- 
ing Mr.  0%*-— .found  the  maiiu- 
script  by  his  bedr^ide,  tied  'toge- 
ther neatly  (as  he  described  it) 
with  riband :  the  subject  of  the 
discourse  being  the  •  Abuse  of 
Riches.'  Havmg  read  it  over 
and  corrected  some  theological 
errori^,  (such  as  *  it  is  easier  ifor  a 
camel,  as  Moses  says^*  &c.)  Ue 
delivered  the  sermon  in  his  most 
impressive  style,  much  to  the  de- 
light of  his  own  party,  and  to  the 
satisfaction,  as  he  unexpectedly 
flattered  himself,  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  congregation,  among  whom 
was  Mr.  Sheridan's  wealthy  neigh- 
bour, Mr.  C. 

"    Some    mondis   afterwards, 
however,  Mr.  O'B-' —  perceived 

that  the  family  of  Mr.  C ,  with 

whom  he  had  previously  been  in- 
timtlte,  treated  hid  with  marked 
coldness;  and  on  his  expressing 
some  innocent  wonder  at  the  cir- 
cumstance, was  at  length  informed, 
to  his  dismay,  by  General  Bur- 
goyne,  that  the  sermon  which 
Sheridan  had  written  for  him  was, 
throughout,  a  personal  attack  upon 

Mr.  C ,  who  had  at  that  time 

rendered  himself  very  unpopular 

in  the  neighbourhood    by  sonke 

^        harsh 
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harsh  conduct  to  the  poor,  and  to 
whom  every  one  in  the  cbureh, 
except  the  unconscious  preacheri^ 
applied  ahnost  every  sentence  of 
the  sermon*" 

**  It  is  said  that,  as  he  sat  at  the 
Piasxa  CofPee^house,  durii^  the 
fire,  [D.  L,  Theatre,]  taking  some 
refr^ment,  a  friend  of  his  having 
remarked  on  the  phikMophic  cahn- 
ness  with  which  he  bore  his  mis- 
fortune, Sheridan  answered,  '  A 
man  may  surely  be  allowed  to 
take  a  glass  of  wine  by  his  onm 
fire-^ider' 

<'  The  first  sketch  of  the  School 
for  Scandal  that  occurs  was  written, 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  before  the 
Rivals,  or  at  least  very  soon  afier 
it ; — and  that  it  was  his  original 
intention  to  satirise  some  of  the 
gossips  of  Bath,  appears  from  the 
title  under  which  I  find  noted 
down,  as  follows,  the  very  first 
hints,  probably,  that  suggested 
themselves  for  the  dialogue. 

'  The  Slanderers— ylf  Pump-room 
scene, 

'  Friendly  caution  to  the  news- 
papers. 

*  It  is  whispered — 

'  She  is  a  constant  attendant 
at  church,  and  very  frequently 
takes  Dr.  M'Brawn  home  with  her. 

*  Mr.  Worthy  is  very  good  to 
the  girl; — for  my  part»  I  dare 
swear  he  has  no  ill  intention. 

<What!  Major  Wesley's  Miss 
Montague  ? 

'  Lud,  ma'am,  the  match  is  cer- 
tainly broke — no  creature  knows 
the  cause; — some  say  a  flaw  in 
the  lady*s  character,  and  others, 
in  tlie  gendeman's  fortune. 

*  To  be  sure  they  do  say — 

'  I  hate  to  repeat  what  I  hear. 
'  She  was  inclined  to  be  a  little 
plump  before  she  went. 


•  The.  most  intrepid  blush  ;— • 
I've  known  her  complexion  stand 
fire  for  an  hour  together. 

*«She  had  twins.'— How  iH 
natured !  as  I  hope  to  be  saved» 
ma'am,  she  had  but  one ;  and  that 
a  little  starved  Inrat  not  worth 
mentioning.' " 

"  It  appears  singular  that,  da- 
ring the  hfe  of  Mr«  Sheridan,  no 
authorised  or  correct  edition  of  • 
this  play  should  have  been  pub- 
lished in  England.  He  had,  at 
one  time,  disposed  of  tbe>  copy- 
right to  Mr.  Kidgway,  of  Picca- 
dilly, but,  afker  repeated  applica^ 
tion  from  the  latter  for  the  manu- 
script, he  was  told  by  Mr.  Sheridan, 
as  an  excuse  for  keeping  it  back, 
that  he  had  been  nineteen  years 
endeavouring  to  satisfy  bimseif 
with  the  style  of  the  Sdiool  for 
Scandsl,  but  had  not  yet  sue* 
ceeded.  Mr.  Ridgway,  upon  this, 
ceased  to,  ffive  him  any  further 
trouble  on  die  subject. 

.  "  He  never  maide  a  speech  of 
any  moment,  of  which  the  sketch, 
more  or  less  detafled,  haa  not 
been  found  among  his  papein»*— 
with  the  showier  passage  g^Q^ 
rally  written  two  or  three  timea 
over  (of^en  widiout  any  material 
change  in  their  form)  upon  saakdl 
detached  pieces  of  paper,  or  on 
cards.  To  snchmimitiaB  of  effect 
did  he  attend,  that  I  have  found, 
in  more  than  one  Instance,  a  me- 
morandum made  of  the  precise' 
place  in  which  the  words  '  Good 
God,  Mr.  Speaker,'  were  to  be 
introduced.  These  preparatory 
sketches  are  continued  down  to 
his  latest  displays ;  and  it  is  ob*- 
servable  that  when,  from  the  in- 
creased derangement  of  his  affidra^ 
he  had  no  longer  leisure  or  col« 
lectedness  enough  to  prepare,  he 
ceased  to  speak. 
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••  Theonly  timehecould  have 
found  for  this  pre-arrangement  of 
his  thoughts  (of  which  few,  from 
the  apparent  idleness  of  his  life, 
suspected  him)  must  have  been 
during  the  many  hours  of  the  day 
that  he  remained  in  bed, — when, 
frequently,  while  the  world  gave 
him  credit  for  being  asleep,  he  was 
employed  in  laying  the  frame-work  • 
of  his  wit  and  eloquence  for  the 
evening. 

«  That  this  habit  of  premedi- 
tation was  not  altogether  owing  to 
a  want  of  quickness,  appears  from 
the  power  and  liveliness  of  his 
replies'in  parliament,  and  the  viva- 
city of  some  of  his  retorts  in  con- 
versation. 

**  Some  mention  having  been 
made  in  his  presence  of  a  tax 
upon  mile-stones,  Sheridan  said, 
'such  a  tax  would  be  unconsti- 
tutional;— as  they  were  a  race 
that  could  not  meet  to  remon- 
strate.' 

**  As  an  instance  of  his  humour, 
I,  have  been  told  that,  in  some 
covntry-house  where  he  was  on  a 
visit,  an  elderly  maiden  lady  having 
set  her  heart  on  being  his  com- 
panion in  a  walk,  he  excused  him- 
self at  first  on  account  of  the 
badness  of  tlie  weather.  Soon 
af^rwards,  however,  the  lad3r 
intercepted  him  in  an  attempt  to 
escape  widiout  her  >^*  Well,*  she 
said,  *  it  has  cleared  up,  I  see.' — 
•  Why  yes,'  he  answered,  *  it  has 
cfeared  up  enough  for  one,  but  not 
for  two.' 

"  The  labour,  indeed,  which  he 
ftwind  necessary  for  his  public 
displays  was,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  combined  effect  of  his  igno- 
rance and  his  taste ; — the  one  ren- 
dering him  fearful  of  committing 
himself  on  the  matter  of  his  task, 
and  tlie  other  making  him  &8ti- 


dious  and  hesitating  as  to  the 
manner  of  it.  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  however,  that  there  must 
have  been,  also,  a  degree  of  natu- 
ral slowness  in  the  first  movements 
of  his  mind  upon  any  topic. 

'*  Among  the  proofs  o£  this  de- 
pendence of  his  fancy  upon  time 
and  thought  for  its  developement, 
may  be  mentioned  his  famfliar 
letters,  as  far  as  their  fewness 
enables  us  to  judge.  Had  bis  wit 
been  a  *  fruit,  that  would  fall 
without  shaking,'  we  should,  in 
these  communications  at  least,  fmd 
some  casual  windfaUs  of  it.  But, 
from  the  want  of  sufficient  time  to 
search  add  cull,  he  seems  to  have 
given  up,  in  despair,  all  thoughts 
of  being  lively  in  his  letters ;  and, . 
accordingly,  as  the  reader  must 
have  observed  in  the  specimens 
that  have  been  given,  his  compo- 
sitions in  this  way  are  not  only 
unenlivened  by  any  excursions  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  mere  matter 
of  fact,  but,  from  the  habit  or 
necessity  of  taking  a  certain  por- 
tion of  time  for  correction,  are 
singularly  confused,  disjointed* 
and  inelegant  in  their  style. 

**  It  is  certain  that  even  his  (on- 
mats  in  society  were  not  always  to 
be  set  down  to  the  credit  of  the 
occasion;  but  that,  frequently, 
like  skilful  priests,  he  prepared 
the  miracle  of  the  moment  before- 
hand. Nothing,  indeed,  could  be 
more  remarkame  than  the  patience 
and  tact,  with  which  he  would 
wait  through  a  whole  evening  for 
the  exact  moment,  when  the  shaf^, 
which  he  had  ready  feathered^ 
might  be  let  fly  with  effect*  There 
was  no  effort,  either  obvious  or 
disguised,  to  lead  to  the  subject- 
no  ^  question  detached  (as  he  him- 
self expresses  it)  to  draw  you  into 
the  ambuscade  of  his  teady-made 

joke' 
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joke'— and,  when  the  lucky  mo- 
ment did  arrive,  the  natural  and 
accidental  manner,  in  which  he 
would  let  this  treasured  sentence 
fall  from  liis  lips,  considerably 
added  to  the  astonishment  and  the 
charm.  So  bright  a  thing,  pro- 
duced so  easily,  seemed  like  the 
delivery  of  Wieland's  Armanda  in 
a  dream ; — and  his  own  apparent 
unconsciousness  of  the  value  of 
what  he  said,  might  have  deceived 
dull  people  into  the  idea  that  there 
was  really  nothing  in  it 

"  The  consequence  of  this  prac- 
tice of  waiting  for  the  moment  of 
effect  was  (as  all,  who  have  been 
much  in  his  society,  must  have 
observed,)  that  he  would  remain 
inert  in  conversation,  and  even 
taciturn,  for  hours,  and  then  sud- 
deidy  come  out  with  some  brilliant 
sally,  which  threw  a  light  over 
the  whole  evening,  and  was  car- 
ried away  in  the  memories  of  all 
present.  Nor  m ust  it  be  supposed 
that  in  the  intervals,  either  before 
or  after  these  flashes,  he  ceased  to 
be  agreeable ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
had  a  grace  and  good  nature  in  his 
manner,  which  gave  a  charm  to 
even  his  most  ordinary  sayings, — 
and  there  was,  besides,  that  ever- 
speaking  lustre  in  his  eye,  which 
made  it  impossible,  even  when  he 
was  silent,  to  forget  who  he  was. 

''  A  curious  instance  of  the  care 
with  which  he  treasured  up  the 
felicities  of  his  wit  appears  in  the 
use  he  made  of  one  of  those  epi- 
grammatic passages,  which  die 
reader  may  remember  among  the 
memorandums  for  his  Comedy  of 
Affectation,  and  which,  in  its  first 
form,  ran  thus: — *  He  certainly 
has  a  great  deal  of  fancy,  and  a 
very  good  memory ;  but,  with  a 
perverse   ingenuity,   he   employs 


these  quiJities  as  no  other  person 
does'^for  he  employs  his  fancy 
in  his  narratives,  and  keeps  his 
recollection  for  his  wit: — when 
he  makes  his  jokes,  you  applaud 
the  accuracy  of  his  memory,  aftd 
'tis  only  when  he  states  his  &ctg 
that  you  admire  the  flights  of  his 
imagination.'  Afler  many  efforts 
to  express  this  thought  more  con- 
cisely, and  to  reduce  the  language 
of  it  to  that  condensed  and  elastic 
state,  in  which  alone  it  gives  force 
to  the  projectiles  of  wit,  he  kept 
the  passage  by  him  patiently  some 
years,  —till  he  at  length  found  an 
opportunity  of  turning  it  to  ac- 
count, in  a  reply,  I  believe,  to  Mr. 
Dundas,  in  the  house  of  commons, 
when,  with  the  most  extemporane- 
ous air,  he  brought  it  forth,  in  the 
following  compact  and  pointed 
form:  —  'The  right  honourable 
gentleman  is  indebted  to  his  me- 
mory for  his  jests,  and  to  his  ima- 
gination for  his  facts.' " 

At  the  latter  period  of  his  days, 
about  1789-90,  we  are  told, 

'*  Of  his  happiness,  at  the  period 
of  which  we  are  speaking,  in  the 
midst  of  so  -much  success  and 
hope,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt. 
Though  pecuniary  embarrassment, 
as  appears  from  his  papers,  had 
already  begun  to  weave  its  fatal 
net  around  him,  there  was  ate  yet 
little  more  than  sufficed* to  give 
exercise  to  his  ingenuity,  and  the 
resources  of  the  Drury-lane  trea- 
sury were  still  in  full  nightly  flow. 
The  charms  by  which  his  home 
was  embellished,  were  such  as  few 
other  homes  could  boast ;  and,  if 
any  thing  made  it  less  happy  than 
it  ought  to  be,  the  cause  was  to 
be  found  in  the  very  brilliancy  of 
his  life  and  attractions,  and  in 
those  triumphs  out  of  the  sphere 
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of  domestic  love,  to  which  hi»  va- 
-nitj,  perhaps,  oflener  than  his, 
feelings,  impelled  him. 

"Among  his  own  immediate 
associates,  the  gaiety  of  his  spirits 
amounted  almost  to  boyishness. 
He  delighted  iD  all  sorts  of  drama- 
tic tricks  and  disguises ;  and  the 
lively  parties^  with  which  his  coun- 
try-house was  always  filled,  were 
kept  in  momentary  expectation  of 
some  new  device  for  their  mysti- 
fication or  amusement.*  It.  was 
not  unusual  to  despatch  a  man  and 
a  horse  seven  or  eight  miles  for  a 
piece  of  crape  or  a  mask,  or  some 
other  such  trifle  for  these  frolics. 
His  friends  Tickell  and  Richard- 
son, both  men  of  wit  and.  humour, 
and  the  former  possessing  the 
same  degree  of  light  and  animal 
spirits  as  himself,  were  the  constant 
companions  of  all  his  social  hours, 
and  kept  up  with  him  that  ready 
rebound  of  pleasantry,,  without 
which  the  play  of  wit  languishes. 

''  Having  taken  a  cumory  view 
of  his  literary,  political,  and  social 
qualities,  it  remains  for  me  to  say 
a  few  words  upon  that  most  im- 
portant point  of  all,  his  moral 
character. 

"  There  are  few  persons,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  whose  kind  and  af- 
fectionate conduct,  in  some  of  the 
most  interesting  relations  of  do- 


mestic life,  90  many  tinmg  and 
honourable  testimonies  remain. 
The  pains  he  took  to  win  bade  the 
estranged  feelings  of  his  fiuher, 
and  the  filial  tenderness  with 
which  he  repaid  long  years  of  pa- 
rental caprice,  show  a  heart  that 
had,  at  least,  set  out  by  the  right 
road,  however  in  after  years  it 
may  have  missed  the  way.  The 
enthusiastic  love  which  his  sister 
bore  him,  and  retained,  unblighted 
by  distance  or  neglect,  is  another 
proof  of  the  influence  of  his  amiaUe 
feelings,  at  that  period  of  life  when 
he  was  as  yet  unspoiled  by  the 
world.  We  have  seen  the  roman- 
tic fondness  which  he  preserved 
towards  the  first  Mrs.  Sheridan, 
even  while  doing  his  utmoat,  and 
in  vain,  to  extmffuish  the  same 
feeling  in  her.  With  the  second 
wife,  a  course  nearly  simOar  was 
run;— the  same  *  scatterings  and 
eclipses'  of  affection,  from  the  ir- 
regularities and  vanities,  in  whidi 
he  conUnued  to  indulge,  but  the 
same  hold  kept  of  each  other's 
hearts  to  the  last.  Her  early  letr 
ters  to  him  breathe  a  passion  litde 
short  of  idolatry,  and  her  devoted 
attentions  beside  his  death-bed 
showed  that  the  essential  part  of 
the  feelinff  still  remained. 

''To  claim  an  exemption  for 
frailties  and  irregularities  on  the 


*  **  T0*give  some  idtti  of  the  youthfld  tone  of  this  society,  I  thall  mention  one  out  of 
nttiy  aneodotet  idated  to  me  by  penont  who  had  themselves  been  omunents  of  it.  The 
la4ie*  having  one  evening  received  the  gentlemen  in  masqaerade  dresses,  which,  with 
their  obstinate  silence,  made  it  impossible  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other,  the  gentle- 
men, in  their  turn,  invited  the  ladies,  next  evening,  to  a  similar  trial  of  coi^jectaze  on 
themselves ;  and  notice  being  given  that  they  were  ready  dressed,  Mrs.  Sheridan  and 
her  companionB  were  admitted  into  the  dinhig-room,  where  they  found  a  party  of  Turks, 
ifhting  aUent  and  masked  round  the  table.  After  a  long  course  of  the  usual  guesses,  ex- 
clamation, &c.  &c.,  and  each  lady  having  taken  the  arm  of  the  person  she  was  most  sure  of, 
they  heard  a  burst  of  laughter  through  the  half  open  door,  and  looking  there  saw  the 
gentlemen  themselves  in  their  proper  persons, — die  masks,  upon  whom  they  had  been 
kviihing  their  sagadty,  being  no  other  than  the  maid-aervants  of  the  house,  who  bad 
been  thus  dresMd  up  to  deceive  them.'* 
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score  of  genius^  while  there  are 
such  names  as  Millon  and  Newton 
on  record,  were  to  be  blind  to  the 
example  which  these  and  other 
^eat  men  have  left,  of  the  grand- 
est intellectual  powers  combined 
with  the  most  virtuous  lives.  But, 
for  the  bias  given  early  to  the 
mind  by  education  and  circum- 
stances, even  the  least  charitable 
may  be  inclined  to  make  large 
allowances.  We  have  seen  how 
idly  the  young  days  of  Sheridan 
were  wasted — how  soon  he  was 
left  (in  the  words  of  the  prophet) 
*  to  dwell  carelessly/  and  with 
what  an  undisciplined  tempera- 
ment he  was  thrown  upon  the 
world,  to  meet  at  every  step  that 
'  never-failing  spring  o£  temptation, 
which,  like  the  fatal  fountain  in 
the  garden  of  Armida,  sparkles  up 
for  ever  in  the  pathway  of  such  a 
'  man ; — 

f  Ud   lnit«  flMgt  in  lei,  cbe  vi^e  e 


Ha  Tacque  n,  che  i  riguardanti  asseta, 
Ma  dentio  ^ '  fredA  suoi  aistain  as- 

oonde 
Di  tono  eitoui  nudtagltaaecrtta*' 

**  Even  marriage,  which  is  among 
'  the  sedatives  of  oAer  men's  lives, 
.  but  formed  a  part  of  the  romance 
of  his.  The  very  attractions  of 
his  wife  increased  his  danger,  by 
doubling,  as  It  were,  the  power 
of  th^  world  over  him,  and  leading 
him  astray  by  her  light  as  well  aa 
by  his  own.  Had  his  talents,  even 
*  then,  been  subjected  to  the  manage 
of  a  profession,  there  was  still  a 
chance  that  business,  and  the  round 
of  regularity  which  it  requires, 
miffht  have  infused  some  spirit  of 
order  into  Us  life.  .  But  the  stage 
— his  glory  and  his  ruin — opened 
upon  him;  and  the  property  of 
which  it  made  him  master  was 
exactly  of  that  treacherous  kind^ 


which  not  only,  deceives  a  man 
himself,  but  enables  him  to  deceive 
others,  and  thus  combined  all  that 
a  person  of  his  carelessness  and 
ambition  1)ad  most  to  dread.  An 
uncertain  income,  which,  by  elud- 
ing calculation,  gives  an  excuse 
for  improvidence,  and,  still  more 
fatal,  a  facility  of  vaising  money, 
by  which  the  lesson,  that  the  pres- 
sure of  distress  brings  with  it,  is 
evaded  till  it  comes  too  late  to  be 
of  use — such  was  the  dangerous  ^ 
power  put  into  his  hands,  in  his 
six-and-twentieth  yeap,  and  amidst 
the  intoxication  of  as  deep  and 
quick  draughts  of  fame  as  ever 
young  author  quaffed;  Scarcely 
had  the  zest  of  this  excitement 
begun  to  wear  off,  when  he  was 
suddenly  transported  into  another 
sphere,  where  successes  still  more 
nattering  to  his  vanity  awaited  him. 
Without  any  increase  of  means,  he 
became  the  companion  and  friend 
of  the  first  nobles  and  princes,  and 
^  paid  the  usual  tax  of  such  imequal 
friendships,  by,  in  the  end,  losing 
them  and  ruining  himself.  The 
vicissitudes  of  a  political  life,  and 
those  deceitful  vistas  inib  office 
that  were  for  ever  opening  on  his 
'party,  made  his  hopes  as  fluctuat- 
ing ai)d  uncertain  aa  his  means, 
and  encouraged  the  same  delusive 
calculations  on  both.  Hie  seemed, 
at  every  new  turn  of  afiairs,  to  be  on 
the  point  of  redeeming  himself; 
and  the  confidence  of  others  in  his 
resources  was  no  less  fatal  to  him 
than  his  own,  as  it  but  increased 
.the  facjlities  of  ruin  that  surround- 
ed him. 

"  Such  a  career  as  this  —  so 
shaped  towards  wrong,  so  inevi- 
tably devious— it  is  impossible  to 
regard  otlierwise  than  with  the 
most  charitable  a^owances.  It 
wa^  one  long  paroxysm  of  exeit;e- 
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tnent — no  pause  for  thought — no 
inducements  to  prudence — the  at- 
tractions all  drawing  the  wrong 
way,  and  a  voice,  like  that  which 
Bossuet  describes,  crying  inexora- 
bly from  behind  him,  'On,  on !' 
Instead  of  wondering  at  the  wreck 
that  followed  all  Ais,  our  only 
mirprise  should  be,  that  so  much 
remained  uniiljuTed  through  the 
trial,— that  his  natural  good  feel- 
ings should  have  struggled  to  the 
last  with  his  habits,  and  his  sense 
of  all  that  was  right  in  conduct 
so  long  survived  his  ability  to 
practise  it. 

"  Numerous,  however,  as  were 
the  causes  that  occurred  to  disor- 
ganise his  moral  character,  in  his 
pecuniary  embarrassment  lay  the 
source  of  those  blemishes  that  dis- 
credited him  most  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  He  might  have  in- 
dulged his  vanity  and  his  passions, 
like  otliers,  with  but  little  loss  of 
reputation,  if  the  consequence  of 
these  indulgences  had  not  been 
obtruded  upon  observation  in  the 
forbidding  form  of  debts  and  dis- 
tresses. So  much  did  his  friend 
Richardson,  who  thoroughly  knew 
him,  consider  his  whole  character 
to  have  been  influenced  by  the 
straitened  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed,  that  he  used  often 
to  say,  *  If  an  enchanter  could,  by 
the  touch  of  his  wand,  endow 
Sbei-idan  suddenly  with  fortune, 
he  would  instantly  transform  him 
into  a  most  honourable  and  moral 
man.'  As  some  corroboration  of 
this  opinion,  I  must  say  that,  in 
the  course  of  the  inquiries  which 
my  task  of  biogr.apner  imposed 
upon  me,  I  have  round  all  who 
were  ever  engaji^ed  in  pecuniary 


dealings  with  him,  not  excepting 
those  who  suffered  most  severely 
by  his  irregularities,  (among  whidi 


class  1  may  cite  the  respected 
name  of  Mr.  Hammersley)  unani- 
mous in  expressing  their  conviction 
that  he  always  meant  fairly  and 
honourably ;  and  that  to  the  inevi- 
table pressure  of  eircumstances 
alone,  any  failure  that  occurred  in 
his  engagements  was  to  be  im- 
puted. 

"  There  cannot,  indeed,  be  a 
stronger  exemplification  of  the 
truth,  that  a  want  of  regularity 
becomes,  itself^  a  vice,  from  the 
manifold  evils  to  which  it  leads, 
than  the  whole  history  of  Mr. 
Sheridan's  pecuniary  transactions. 
So  far  from  never  paying  his  debts, 
as  is  often  ^serted  of  him,  he  was, 
in  fhct,  always  paying;  —  but  in 
such  a  careless  and  indiscriminate 
manner,  and  with  so  little  justice 
to  himself  or  others,  as  often  to 
leave  the  respectable  creditor  to 
suffer  for  his  patience,  while  the 
fraudulent  dun  was  paid  two  or 
three  times  over.  Never  examin- 
ing accounts,  nor  referring  to  re- 
ceipts, he  seemed  as  if  (in  imitation 
of  his  own  Charles,  fweferring 
generosity  to  justice)  he  wished  to 
make  paying  as  like  as  possible  to 
giving.  Interest,  too,  with  its 
usual  silent  accumulation,  swelled 
every  debt;  and  I  have  found 
several  instances  among  his  ac- 
counts where  the  interest  upon  a 
small  sum  had  been  suffered  to 
increase  till  it  outgrew  the  princi- 
pal;— 'minima  pars  ipsa  puella 
sui,* 

'*  Notwithstanding  all  this,  how- 
ever, his  debts  were  by  no  means 
so  considerable  as  has  been  sup- 
posed. In  the  year  1808,  he  em- 
powered Sir  R.  Berkely,  Mr,  Peter 
Moore,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Homan, 
by  power  of  attorney*  to  examine 
into  his  pecuniary  af&ira  and  take 
measures  for  the  discharge  of  all 
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chims  upon  htm.  These  gende- 
rnetiy  on  examination,  found  that 
his  bond  fide  debts  were  about 
10,0002.,  while  his  apparent  debts 
amounted  to  £ve  or  six  times  as 
much.  Whether  from  conscien- 
tiousness or  from  pride,  however, 
he  would  not  suner  any  ot  the 
claims  to  be  contested,  but  said 
that  the  'demands  were  all  &ir,  and 
must  be  paid  just  as  they  were 
stated ;  tliough  it  was  well  known 
that  many  of  them  had  been  satis- 
fied more  than  once.  These  gen- 
tlemen, accordingly,  declined  to 
proceed  any  farther  with  their 
commission. 

''  On  the  same  false  feeling  he 
acted  in  1 8 1 3  -1 4,  when  the  balance 
due  on  the  sale  of  his  theatrical 
property  was  paid  him,  in  a  certain 
number  of  shares.  When  applied 
to  by  any  creditor,  he  would  give 
him  one  of  these  shares,  and  al- 
lowing his  claim  entirely  on  his 
own  showing,  leave  him  to  pay 
himself  out  of  it,  and  refund  the 
balance.  Thus  irregular  at  all 
times,  ^ven  when  most  wishing  to 
be  right,  he  deprived  honesty  itself 
of  its  merit  and  advantages ;  and, 
where  he  happened  to  be  just,  left 
it  doubtful,  (as  Locke  saysof  diose 
religious  people^  who  believe  right 
by  chance,  without  examination) 
*  whether  even  the  luckiness  of  the 
accident  excused  the  irregularity 
of  the  proceeding.' 

The  consequence,  however,  of 
this  continual  paying  was,  that  the 
number  of  his  creditors  gradually 
diminished,  and  that,  ultimately, 
the  amount  of  his  debts  was,  taking 
all  circumstances  into  account,  by 
no  means  considerable.  Two  years 
after  his  death,  it  appeared,  by  a 
list  made  up  by  his  solicitor,  from 
claims  sent  in  to  him,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  advertisement  in  the 


newspapers,  that  the  homA  fide 
debts  amounted  to  about  five  thou- 
sand five  hundred  pounds. 

"  If,  therefore,  we  consider  his 
pecuniary  irregularities  in  refer- 
ence to  the  injury  that  they  iii- 
flicted  upon  others,  the  quantum 
of  evil  for  which  he  is  responsible 
becomes,  after  all,  not  so  great. 
I'here  are  many  persons  in  the 
enjoyment  of  fair  characters  in  die 
world,  who  would  be  happy  to 
have  no  deeper  encroachment 
upon  the  property  of  others  to 
answer  for;  and  who  may  well 
wonder  by  what  unlucky  manage- 
ment Sheridan  could  contrive  to 
found  so  extensive  a  reputation 
for  bad  pay  upon  sd  small  an 
amount  of  debt. 

•*  Let  it  never,  too,  be  forgotten, 
in  estimating  this  part  of  his  cha- 
racter, that  had  he  been  less  con- 
sistent and  disinterested  in  his 
public  conduct,  he  might  have 
commanded  the  means  of  being 
independent  and  respectable  in 
privati^  H«  might  have  ^ied  a 
rich  apostate,  instead  of  closing  a 
life  of  patriotism  in  beggary.  He 
might  (to  use  a  fine  expression  of 
his  own)  have  '  hid  his  head  in  a 
coronet,'  instead  of  earning  for  it 
but  the  barren  wealth  of  public 
gratitude.  While,  therefore,  we 
admire  the  great  sacrifice  that  he 
made,  let  us  be  tolerant  to  the 
errors  and  imprudences  which  jt 
entailed  upon  him ;  and,  recollect- 
ing how  vain  it  is  to  look  for  any 
thing  unalloyed  in  this  world,  rest 
.satisfied  with  the  martyr,  without 
requiring,  also,  the  saint." 

From  the  political  portion  of 
this  publication  we  have  stedfastly 
abstained;  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
the  author  shows  himself  to  be  a 
steady  adherent  to  his  well-known 
whig  principles.  Without  ques- 
B  ^  xioning 
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tioning  these,  or,  indeed,  giving  any 
opinion  at  aU,  we  think  the  fol- 
lowing extract  may  amuse  our 
readers : — 

^'  Whiggism  is  a  sort  of  political 
protestantism,  and  pays  a  similar 
tax  for  the  freedom  of  its  creeds 
in  the  multiplicity  of  opinions 
which  that  very  freedom  engen- 
ders—  while  true  toryism,  like 
popery,  holding  her  children  to- 
gether by  the  one  common  doc- 
trine of  the  infallibility  of  the 
throne,  takes  car^  to  repress  any 
schism  inconvenient  to  their  ge- 
neral interest,  and  keeps  them,  at 
least  for  all  intents  and  purposes 
of  placeholding,  unanimous." 

Upon  the  conduct  of  the  whigs 
towards  the  Prince  of  Wales  (our 
present  king)  he  elsewhere  im- 
plies a  very  pungent  censute. 

"  That  a  young  prince,  fond  of 
pleasure  and  impatient  of  restraint, 
should  have  thrown  himself  into 
the  arms  of  those  who  were  most 
likely  to  be  indulgent  to  his  errore, 
is  nothing  surprising,  either  in 
politics  or  ethics.  But  that  ma- 
turct  and  enlightened  statesmen, 
with  the  lessons  of  all  history  be- 
fore their  eyes,  should  have  been 
equally  ready  to  embrace  such  a 
rash  alliance,  or  should  count  upon 
it  as  any  more  than  a  temporary 
instrument  of  faction,  is,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  one  of  those  seSf-delu- 
sions  of  the.  WW,  which  show  how 
vainly  the  voice  of  the  past  may 
speak  amid  the  loud  appeals  and 
temptations  of  the  present.  The 
last  Prince  of  Wales,  it  is  true,  by 
whom  the  popular  cause  was  es- 
poused, had  left  the  lesson  imper- 
fect, by  dying  before  he  came  to 
the  throne.  But  this  deficiency 
has  since  been  amply  made  up; 
and  future  whigs,  who  may  be 
placed   in  similar    circumstances. 


^U  have,  at  least,  one  historical 
warning  before  their  eyes,  which 
ought  to  be  enough  to  satisfy  the 
most  unreflecting  and  credulous." 

At  page  540,  there  is  the  fol- 
lowing jeurd esprit : — 

''  I  have  (says  Mr.  M.)  already 
given  a  humorous .  dedication  <Mf 
the  Rivals,  written  by  Tickell  on 
the  margin  of  a  copy  of  that  play 
in  my  possession.  I  shall  now  add 
another  piece  of  still  more  happy 
humour,  with  which  he  has  filled, 
in  very  neat  handwriting,  the  three 
or  four  first  pages  of  the  same  copy. 

"  *  The  Rivals,  a  comedy— one 
of  the  best  in  the  English  language 
—-written  as  long  ago  as  the  reign 
of  George  the  Third.  Theautlior's 
name  was  Sheridan — he  is  men- 
tioned by  the  historians  of  that 
age  as  a  man  of  uncommon  abili- 
ties, very  little  improved  by  culti- 
vation; His  confidence  in  the 
resources  of  his  own  genius  and 
his  aversion  to  any  sort  of  labour 
were  so  great,  that  he  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  learn  either 
to  read  or  write.  He  was,  for  a 
short  time,  manager  of  one  of  the 
play-houses,  and  conceived  the 
extraordinary  and  almost  incre- 
dible project  of  composing  a  phiy 
extempore,  which  he  was  to  recite 
in  the  green-room  to  the  actors, 
who  were  immediately  to  come  on 
the  stage  and  perform  it.  The 
players  refusing  to  undertake  their 
parts  at  so  short  a  notice,  and  with 
,  so  little  preparation,  he  threw  up 
the  management  with  disgust. 

"  '  He  was  a  member  of  the  last 
parliaments  that  were  summoned 
in  EngLmd,  and  signalised  himself 
on  many  occasions  by  his  wit  and 
eloquence,  diough  he  seldom  came 
to  the  house  tUl  the  debate  was 
nearly  concluded,  and  never  spoke, 
unless  he  was  drunk.     He  lived 
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on  a  footing  of  great  intimacy 
'With  th€  famous  Fox,  who  is  said 
to  have  concerted  with  him  the 
aodacions  attempt  which  he  made 
about  the  year  1788,  to  seize  the 
wfaol^  property  of  the  Bast  India 
Company,  amounting  at  that  time 
to  above  1^,000,0^0^.  sterling,  and 
then  to  decfaire  himself  Lord. Pro- 
tector of  the  realm,  by  the  title 
of  Carlo  Khan.  This  desperate 
scheme  actually  received  the  con- 
8^t  of  the  lower  bouse  of  parlia- 
ment, the  majority  of  whom  were 
'  bribed  by  Fox,  or  intimidated  by 
his  and  Sheridan's  threats  and  vio- 
lence ;  and  it  is  generally  believed 
that  the  revolution  would  have 
uken  pkoe,  if  the  lords  of  the 
king's  bedchamber  had  not  in  a 
body  surrounded  the  throne,  and 
nhewn  the  most  determined  reso- 
lution not  to  abandon  their  posts 
but  with  their  lives.  The  usurpa- 
tion being  defeated,  parliameht 
was  dissolved  and  loaded  with  in* 
•famy.  Sheridan  was  one  of  the 
few  members  of  it  who  were  re- 
elected :—*the  bu^esses  of  Staf- 
ford, whom  he  had  kept  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  intoxication  for  near 
three  weeks,  chose  him  again  to 
represent  them,  which  he  was  well 
qualified  to  do. 

"  *  Fox's  whig  party  being  very 
much  reduced,  or  rather  almost 
annihilated,  he  and  the  rest  of  the 
conspirators  remained  quiet  for 
-some  time;  tiU^  in  the  year  1788, 
the  French,  in  conjunction  witli 
Tippoo  Sultan,  having  suddenly 
seized  and  divided  between  them- 
selves the  whole  of  the  Bntish 
possessions  m  India,  the  East 
fmdia  Company  broke,  and  a  na- 
tional bankruptcy  was  apprehend- 
ed. During  this  confusion,  Fox 
and  his  partisans  assembled  in 
hiTg^  bodies,  and  made  a  violent 


attack  in  parliament  on  Pitt,  tl)e 
king's    first    minister  : — Sheridan 
supported  and  seconded  him.  Par- 
liament seemed  disposed  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  the  calamity :  the 
nation  was  almost  in  a  state  of 
actual  rebellion  ;  and  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us,  at  the  distance  of  dOO 
yeai-s,  to  form  any  judgment  what 
dreadful  consequences  might  have 
followed,  if  the  king,  by  the  advice 
of  the  lords  of  the  bedchamber, 
had  not  dissolved  the  parliament, 
and   taken   the  administration  of 
affairs  into  his  own  hands,   and 
those  of  a   few  confidential  ser- 
vants,  at  the  head  of  whom   he 
was  pleased  to  place  one  Mr.  At- 
kinson, a  merchant,  who  had  ac- 
quired a  handsome  fortune  in  the 
Jamaica  trade,  and  passed  univer- 
sally for  a  man   of  unblemished 
integrity.      His    Majesty    having 
now  no  farther  occasion  for  Pitt, 
and  being  desirous  of  rewarding 
him  for  his  past  services,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  finding  an  adequate 
employment  for  his  great  talents, 
caused  him    to    enter  into  holy 
orders,   and  presented  him  with 
the   deanery   of  Windsor,   where 
he  became  an  excellent  preacher, 
and  published  several  volumes  of 
sermons,  all  of  which  are  now  lost. 
"  *  To  return  to  Sheridan  :— on 
the  abrogation  of  parliament,  he 
entered   into   a  closer  connexion 
than   ever  with   Fqx   and  a  few 
others  of  lesser  note,  forming  to- 
gether as  desperate  and  profligate 
a  gang  as  ever  disgraced  a  civi- 
lized country.     They  were  guilty 
of  every  species  of  enormity,  and 
went  so  far  as  even  to  commit 
robberies  on  the  highway,  with  a 
degree  of  audacity  that  could  be 
equalled  only  by    the    ingenuity 
with  which  they  escaped  convic- 
tion.    Sheridan,  not>satisfled  with 
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eluding,  determined  to  mock  the 
justice  of  his  country,  and  com- 
)K>sed  a  masque  called  *  The  Fo- 
resters,' containing  a  circumstantial 
account  of  some  of  the  robberies 
he  had  committed,  and  a  gpod  deal 
of  sarcasm  on  the  pusillanimity  of 
those  wliom  he  had  robbed,  and 
the  inefficacy  of  the  penal  laws  of 
the  kingdom.  This  piece  was 
acted  at  Drury-iane  theatre  with 
great  applause,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  sober  persons,  and  the 
scandal  of  the  nation.  His  Ma- 
jesty, who  had  long  wished  to  curb 
the  licentiousness  of  the  press  and 
the  theatres,  thought  this  a  good 
opportunity.  He  ordered  the 
performers  to  be  enlisted  into  the 
army,  the  play-house  to  be  shut 
up,  and'  all  theatrical  exhibitions 
to  be  forbid  on  pain  of  death. 
Drury-lane  play-house  was  soon 
after  converted  into  a  barrack  for 
soldiers,  which  it  has  continued  to 
be  ever  since.  Sheridan  was  ar- 
rested, and,  it  was  imagined,  would 
have  suffered  the  rack,  if  he  had 
not  escaped  from  his  guard  by  a 
stratagem,  and  gone  over  to  Ire- 
land in  a  balloon  with  which  his 
friend  Fox  had  furnished  him. 
Immediately  on  his  arrival  in  Ire- 
land, he  put  himself  at  tlie  head 
of  a  party  of  the  most  violent 
reformers,  commanded  a  regiment 
of  volunteers  at  tlie  siege  of  Dub- 
lin in  1791,  and  was  supposed  to 
be  the  person  who  planned  the 
scheme  for  tarring  and  feathering 
Mr.  Jenkinson,  the  lord-lieuten- 
ant, and  forcing  him  in  that  con- 
dition to  sign  the  capitulation  of 
the  castle.  The  persons  who  were 
to  execute  this  strange  enterprise 
had  actually  got  into  the  lord- 
lieutenant*s  apartment  at  mid- 
night, and  would  probably  have 
iuiicecded  iii  their  project,  if  Slie- 


ridan,  who  was  intoxicated  with 
whiskey,  a  strong  liquor  much  in 
vogue  with  the  volunteers,  had 
not  attempted  to  force  open  the 
door  of  Mrs. 's  bedcham- 
ber, and  so  given  the  alarm  to  the 
garrison,  who  instantly  flew  to 
arms,  seized  Sheridan  and  every 
one  of  his  party,  and  confined 
them  in  the  castle  dungeon.  She- 
ridan was  ordei-ed  for  execution 
the  next  day,  but  had  no  sooner 
got  his  legs  and  arms  at  liberty, 
Sian  he  b^an  capering,  jumping, 
dancing,  and  making  all  sorts  of 
antics,  to  the  utter  amaaement  of 
the  spectators.  When  the  chap- 
lain endeavoured,  by  serious  ad- 
vice and  admonition,  to  bring  him 
to  a  proper  sense  of  his  dreadful 
situation,  he  grinned,  made  faces 
at  him,  tried  to  tickle  him,  and 
played  a  thousand  other  pranks 
with  such  astonishing  drollery, 
that  the  gravest  countenances  be- 
came cheerful,  and  the  saddest 
hearts  glad.  The  soldiera  who 
attended  at  the  gallows  were  so 
delighted  with  his  merriment, 
which  they  deemed  magnanimity, 
that  the  sheriffs  began  to  appre- 
hend a  rescue,  and  ordered  the 
hangman  instantly  to  do  his  duty. 
He  went  off  in  a  loud  horse-laugh, 
and  cast  a  look  towards  the  castle, 
accompanied  with  a  gesture  ex- 
pressive of  no  great  respect. 

'*  '  Thus  ended  the  life  of  this 
singular  and  unliappy  man— a  me- 
lancholy instance  of  the  calamities 
that  attend  the  misapplication  of 
great  and  splendid  ability.  He 
was  married  to  a  very  beautiful 
and  amiable  woman,  for  whom  he 
is  said  to  have  entertained  an  un- 
alterable affection.  He  had  one 
son,  a  boy  of  the  most  promising 
hopes,  whom  he  would  never  suffer 
to  be  instructed  in  the  first  rudi- 
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inentB  of  literature.  He  amused 
himself,  however,  with  teaching  the 
boy  to  draw  portraits  with  his  foes, 
in  which  he  soon  became  so  asto- 
nishing a  profkient,  that  he  seldom 
failed  to  take  a  most  exact  likeness 
of  every  person  who  sat  to  him. 

*^ '  There  are  a  few  more  plays 
by  the  same  author,  all  of  them 
excellent. 

'*  '  For  further  information  con- 
cerning this  strange  man,  vide 
*  M acpherson's  Moral  History.' 
Art.  •  Drunkenness."* 


2i  Memmrsof  John  Philip  Kcmbft^ 
Esq.  tnchmng  a  History  of  the 

.  Stagey  4*c«  ^c«  By  J.  Boaden, 
£sq. 

Mr.  Boadcn,  the  author  of  the 
volumes  before  us,  was  a  personal 
friend  of  Mr.  Kemble  for  more 
than  thirty  years ;  he  has  always 
been  warmly  attached  to  dramatic 
literature,  and  a  constant  attend- 
ant at  the  theatres.  His  book 
contains  not  only  an  ample  bio- 
graphical account  of  our  great 
actor,  but  adds  one  more  link  to 
the  chain  of  dramatic  history  ;  it 
completes  what  Gibber,  in  his 
•*  Apology,"  commenced,  and 
Davies,  in  his  "  Life  of  Garrick," 
continued;  and  therefore  brings 
down  the  annals  of  the  theatres 
almost  to  the  present  day.  Pass* 
ing  over  the  account  of  the  birth, 
the  education,  and  the  country 
engagements  of  our  hero,  we  shall 
first  of  all  introduce  him  as  mak* 
ing  his  appearance  in  London. 
Before,  however,  we  do  this,  we 
will  give  Mr.  Boaden's  sketch  of 
two  celebrated  actors,  who  were 
then  much  admired  by  the  town — 
Messrs.  Dodd  and  Bensley.  He 
has  been  speaking  of  Palmer,  and 
he  thus  proceeds  :  , 


'*  Dodd,  with  more  confined 
powers,  was  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect actors  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
He  was  the  fbpling  of  the  drama 
rather  than  the  age.  I  nlean  by 
this,  that  his  own  tknes  rarely 
shewed  us  any  thing  so  highly 
charged  with  the  vanity  of  per- 
sonal exhibition.  He  was,  to  be 
sure,  the  prince  of  pink  heels,  and 
the  soul  of  empty  eminence.  As 
he  tottered  rather  than  walked 
down  the  stage,  in  all  the  protu- 
berance of  endless  muslin  and 
lace  in  his  cravats  and  frills,  he 
reminded  you  of  the  juttmg  mo- 
tion of  the  pigeon.  His  action 
was  suited  to  his  figure.  He  took 
his  snuff,  or  his  bergamot,  with  a 
delight  so  beyond  aJl  grosser  en- 
joyments, that  he  left  you  no 
doubt  whatever  of  the  superior 
happiness  of  a  coxcomb. 

*'  The  modern  fop  is  a  creature 
of  a  different  kind  :  he  is  pert  and 
volatile,  incessantly  in  action,  and 
becoming  risible  by  awkward  ges- 
tures and  mere  grimace.  He  has 
no  dignity  to  keep  up ;  you  may 
laugh  not  only  at  him  but  in .  hia  . 
face.  Besides,  he  is  usually  taken 
from  low  Itfe^  and  is  a  caricature 
rather  than  a  eharacter. 

**  But  Dodd  was  not  confined 
to  the  heau  numde:  be  could  enter 
into  the  humours  of  a  distant  age, 
and  exhibit  the  fatuity  of  the 
GULL,  with  a  truth  and  richness, 
that  lef^  every  rival  at  an  immense 
distance.  I  need  only  to  remind 
his  spectators  of  his  Sir  Andrew 
Aguecheek,  in  the  Twelflh  Night, 
and  relate  a  simple  fact  to  which 
I  was  a  witness.  The  late  Mr. 
Edwin  went  into  the  pit  of  Drury- 
lane  expressly  to  see  Dodd,  before 
he  himself  appeared  in  Sir  Andrew. 
On  his  coming  out  he  exclaimed* 
to  a  friend,    •  Thisis  indeed  perw 
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fecdon  I  I  cannot  touch  him  b  his 
own  way;  but  I  hope,  at  all 
events,  to  do  something.'  I  saw 
Mr.  Edwin  in  the  character.  He 
was  in  that,  as  in  every  thingi 
quite  irresistible ;  but  the  smooth- 
ness, the  native  imbecility,  of 
Dodd's  Sir  Andrew,  were  trans-* 
cendant.  Edwin  could  not  entirely 
reach  that  paragon  of  folly,  to 
whom  a  common  expression  is  a 
problem;  who  cannot  conceive 
the  meaning  of  aceoit;  speaks 
four  or  five  languages  word  for 
word  without  book,  and  demands 
what  is  pourqwu  Has  the  back 
trick  simply  as  strong  as  any  man 
in  Illyria,  plays  on  the  vud  de 
gamboy  and  goes  to  church  in  a 
corranto.  No,  Sir  Toby,  these 
things  were  not  hidden ;  they  were 
the  only  lights  thkl  shone  through 
Dodd's  Sir  Andrew,  and  the  most 
sportive  malice  could  not  render 
him  more  ridiculous,  than  he  came 
forth  from  the  forming  hands  of 
nature. 

"  Mr.  Bensley  here  offers  him- 
self to  my  recollection  as  the  only 
.  perfect  representative  of  another 
character  in  the  same  comedy; 
the  smiling,  yeUow-etockinged, 
and  cross-gartered  Malvolio.  AU 
his  peculiarities  of  deportment 
here  aided  his  exhibiuon  of  the 
steward*^ the  sliding  sig-aag  ad- 
vance and  retreat  of  his  figure 
fixed  the  attention  to  his  stoclungs' 
and  his  garters.  His  constrained 
smile,  his  hollow  laugh,  his  lordly 
assumption,  and  his  ineffable  con- 
tempt of  all  that  opposed  him  in 
the  way  to  greatness,  were  irre-* 
sistibly  diverting. 

"  In  that  amazing  production 
of  dramatic  science,  the  Fox,  Mr* 
Bensley  gave  to  the  fine  fiy,  the 
parasite  Mosca,  what  no  other 
actor  in  my  time  could  pretend  to 


give,  and  seemed  in  truth,  like  the 
character,  to  come  back  to  us 
from  a  former  age.  He  spoke 
Ben  Jonson's  language,  as  if  he 
bad  never  been  aecuatomed  to  a 
lighter  and  less  energetic  diction ; 
and  with  the  Volpone  of  Palmer 
and  the  Corbaocio  of  Parsons, 
presented  a  feast  to  the  visi* 
tors  of  Colman's  theatre,  which 
has  seldom  been  equalled,  and 
yvill,  I  believe,  never  be  sur- 
passed. 

**  In  Pierre,  Mr.  Bensley  dis- 
tinguished himself  greatly ;  and 
his  lago,  if  it  yielded  to  any, 
yielded  only  to  the  profound  skUl 
of  Henderson.  His  voice  had 
something  superhuman  in  its  tone, 
and  his  cadence  was  lofty  and  im- 
posing. If  I  had  been  suddenly 
asked  what  Bensley  was  most  like, 
I  should  have  said,  a  creature  of 
our  poet's  fancy,  Prospero.  In 
that  part  he  was  in  truth  a  mighty 
magician,  and  the  awful  accents 
that  he  poured  out  seemed  of 
power  to  wake  sleepers  from  their 
graves,  and  to  control  those  who 
possessed  an  absolute  mastery 
over  the  elements.  There  was 
a  very  delicate  and  nice  discrimi- 
nation in  Bensley,  when  he  ad- 
dressed his  daughter,  and  the 
spirit  Ariel.  They  were  not  two 
young  ladies  of  the  tlieatre,  to 
whom  he  announced  his  pleasure 
in  one  common  tone  of  command. 
He  lowered  himself  parentally  to 
Miranda's  innoctoce  and  inex- 
perience :  it  was  evidently  by  his 
art  that  he  raised  himself  to  the 
control  of  the  spirit  Ariel;  with 
whom  a  kind  of  personal  attach- 
ment  seemed  to  mitigate  the 
authority  by  which  that  gentlest 
of  his  kind  was  kept  in  a  yet 
unwilling  allegiance.  Our  own 
d^y  has  shown  us  an  Ariel,  wlio 
r.      .u  C^(  almost 
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almost  realises  the  ddieate  imagi- 
nation of  the  poet.* 

*'  From  Prospero,  who  called 
spirits  from  their  confines*  it  it 
but  a  step  to  the  awful  shade  of 
Hamlet's  father.  No  man»  in  my 
judgment,  ever  delivered  his  har- 
rowing tale  so  terribly  as  Mr. 
Bensley. 

"  'This  was  no  mortal  business,  nor  no 
sound, 
*  That  the  earth  ow'd.'  " 

Kemble's  first  appearance  was 
thus  described : 

*'  On  Mr.  Kemble's  first  ap- 
pearance before  the  spectators,  the 
general  exclamation  was,  *  How 
very  like  his  sister !'  And  there 
was  a  very  striking  resemblance. 
His  person  seemed  to  be  finely 
formed,  and  his  manners  princely ; 
but  on  his  brow  hung  the  weight 
of  some  intolerable  woe.'  Apart 
from  die  expression  called  up  by 
the  situation  of  Hamlet,  there 
struck  me  to  be  in  him  a  peculiar 
and  personal  fitness  for  tragedy, 
Wliat  others  assumed,  seemed  to 
be  inherent  in  Kemble.  '  Native, 
and  to  the  manner  born,'  he 
looked  an  abstraction,  if  I  may 
so  say,  of  the  characteristics  of 
tragedy. 

'*  The  first  great  point  of  remark 
was,  that  his  Hamlet  was  deci- 
dedly original.  He  had  seen  no 
great  actor  whom  he  could  have 
copied.  His  stile  was  formed  by  his 
own  taste  or  judgment,  or  rather 
grew  out  of  the  peculiar  properties 
of  his  person  and  his  intellectual 
habits.  He  was  of  a  solemn  and 
deliberate  temperament ;  his  walk 
was  always  slow,  and  his  expres- 
sion of  countenance  contemplative. 
His  utterance  rather  tardy  for  the 
most  part,  but  always  finely  arti- 
culate, and  in  common  parlance 

•   Miss  Tree. 


seemed  to  proceed'  mther  from 
orgaaizatioD  than  voice. 
"  ''It  was  soon  found  that  the 
critic  by  pr ofiessioa  had  to  examine 
the  performance  of  a  most  aaUe 
critic.  To  the  general  conception 
of  the  character  I  remember  b«t 
one  objection;  that  the  deport- 
ment was  too  scmpulaiuh  grace" 
Jul;  but,  besides  that,  mmlet  is 
represented  by  the  poet  as  '  the 
glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of 
form.'  I  incline  to  think  the 
critic's  standard  was  too  k>w,  tA- 
ther  than  Kembk^  too  high  ;— 
the  manners  were  not  too  refined  for 
such  a  person  as  Mr*  Kemble's. 

**  There  were  |K)ints  in  the 
dialogue,  in  almost  every  scene', 
which  cadled  upon  the  critic,  where 
the  young  actor  indnlged  his  owa 
sense  of  the  meaning ;  and  these 
were  to  be  referred  to  the  text  or 
context,  in  Shakspeare,  and  also 
the  previous  manner  of  Garrick's 
delivery,  or  the  existing  one  of  Hen- 
derson's. The  enemies  of  Kem- 
ble, that  is,  the  injudicious  friends 
of  othes  actors,  called  thtee  points 
NEWRBADiifos;  which  beoamc  ac> 
cordiogly  aterin  ofreproacbamong 
the  msthinking.  The  really  jadi«> 
cious,  widiottt  positively  daddini^ 
admitted  the  ingenuity  and  praised 
the  diligence  of  the  young  artist; 
They  freely  confessed,  that  there 
might  be  endless  varieties  in  the 
i^pTesentation  of  sndi  m  charac* 
ter;  justifiable^  too,  by  very  plan* 
sibk  Veasbnings;  and  congratu* 
lated  themselves  and  the  puUie 
uj^n  a  new  and  original  actor* 
whose  performances,  at  all  events, 
wouldtneverdisgust  them  by  com- 
mon-place^ but  woQld  at  all  times 
tend  to  make  Shakspeare  better 
known,  by  the  necessity  for  his 
being  more  studied ;  that  the  tf^ 
ference  must  lie  perpetual  from 
the   actor  to   the  works;  and  in 
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thus  cdtttributiiig  ,to  the  fame  of 
the  poet,  the-  performer  might 
eveDtually  establish  his  own." 

As  attached  to  this  part  of  the 
subject,  we  shall  subjoin  the  de- 
scription of  his  dress,  and  Mr« 
Boaden's  original  and  ingenious 
observations  upon  the  stage  ha* 
bihments  of  the  ghost* 

**  We  have  for  so  many  years 
been  accustomed  to  see  Hamlet 
dressed  in  the  Vandyke  costume, 
that  it  may  be  material  to  state, 
that  Mr.  Kemble  played  the  part 
in  a  modern  court  dress  of  rich 
black  velvet,  with  a  star  on  the 
breast,  the  garter  and  pendant 
ribband  of  an  order,  mourning 
sword  and  buckles,  witli  deep 
rufBes:  the  hair  in  powder;  which, 
in  the  scenes  of  feigned  distrac* 
tioot  flowed  dishevelled  in  front 
and  over  the  shoulders. 
,  <*  As  to  the  expression  of  the 
face,  perhaps  the  powdered  hair, 
from  contrast,  had  a  superior  ef- 
fect to  the  short  curled  wig  at 
present  worn.  The  eyes  seemed 
to  possess  more  brilliancy.  With 
r^ard  to  costume^  ^  correctness  in 
eiSier  case  is  out  of  the  question, 
only  that  the  Vandyke  habit  is 
preferable,  as  it  removes  a  ]x>- 
sitive  anacronism  and  inconsis- 
tBicy. 

"  The  ghost  of  Hamlet's  father 
appears  in  armour;  a  dress  cer- 
tainly suked  to  a  warrior,  but  to 
one  of  other  times.  Now  this  was 
not  at  all  incompatible  with  th%  dress 
afker  Vandyke,  in  whose  time  ar- 
mour was  undoubtedly  worn,  as 
be  has  shown  in  a  great  variety 
df  portraits.  But  a  completely 
fnodern  suit  upon  young  Hamlet, 
with  his  father  in  armour,  throws 
the  two  characters  into  different 
and  even  remote  periods,  a  con- 
'  fusion  which  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  avoid. 


\  "The  reason  for  Shakspeare'* 
dressing  the  ghost  in  armour  has 
never  been  assigned,  or  nothing 
beyond  the  jneiuresque  effect  de- 
rived from  It.*  Yet  it  has  a  very 
marked  and  striking  propriety, 
when  fully  considered.  The  usual 
regal  dres(»  would  have  had  nothing 
in  it  to  alarm.  The  habit  of  inter- 
ment would  have  been  horrible,  or 
loathsome,  or  ridiculous.  Now 
his  object  seems  to  have  been 
to  excite 'the  strongest  attention, 
and  yet  not  betray  the  real  and 
ultimate  cause  of  his  appearance. 
"  It  win  be  remembered  that 
Forthibras  of  Norway  had  dared 
the  late  king  to  single  combat; 
and  that  he  had  forfeited,  along 
with  life,  all  the  "  lands  which  he 
stood  seiz'd  oP'  to  the  conqueror. 
Young  Fortinbras,  at  the  opening 
of  this  play,  had,  it  seems,  levied 
soldiers  to  recover  the  territories 
so  lost  by  his  father.  The  news 
had  occasioned  in  Denmark  much 
toilsome  watch  to  the  subject,  and 
great  martial  preparations;  the 
casting  of  ordnance  at  home,  and 
the  making  large  purchases  abroad 
of  the  implements  of  war.  The 
people  might  entertain  a  reason- 
able fear,  that  what  their  late  hero 
had  acquired,  would  be  lost  by 
the  less  valiant  spirit  of  his  brother. 
The  appearance  of  the  late  king  is 
conceived,  therefore,  to  relate  en- 
tirely to  the  approaching  war — 
for  he  is  observed  to  wear  even 
the  very  armour  he  had  on, 
when  he  combated  the  ambitious 
Norway. 

«  *  Well  may  it  aort,  that  this  poitestons 

figure 
'  Coraeg  armed  through  our  watch,  so  Tike 

the  king, 
'  That  was,  and  is,  the  question  of  Uwse 

wars.' 

*  See  Mr.  Stevens's  note  on  the  words 
complete  sUel. 
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"  The  dress,  we  thus  see,  was 
calculated  to  point  solely  to  the 
existing,  or  probable  circumstan- 
ces of  the  country;  and  kept,  even 
from  suspicion,  the  nature  of  the 
disclosure  that  was  intended  to 
Hamlet  alone. 

**  But  whatever  the  sentinels 
might  think  of  this  appearance,  no 
conception  of  foul  play  seems  to 
have  occurred  to  them;  they  re- 
ferred every  thing  to  the  fearful 
events  coming  upon  their  coun- 
trymen. The  spirit,  however,  re- 
sembled their  late  sovereign ;  it 
seemed  to  wish  communication, 
but  decidedly  not  to  them ;  they 
therefore  naturally  think  of  making 
the  affair  known  to  his  soUy  which 
leads  to  the  interview  between 
them,  and  the  unfolding  of  that 
awful  secret,  which  had  never 
been  anticipated." 

Perhaps,  aAer  this,  our  readers 
would  like  to  know  something  of 
Garrick's  stage  copy  of  Hamlet ; 
we  shall  therefore  add  what  our 
author  says  upon  that  strange  and 
tasteless  alteration. 

"  Having  incidentally  mentioned 
Mr.  Garriek's  strange  alteration 
of  the  play  of  Hamlet,  it  may  not 
here  be  improper  to  add  some  ac- 
count of  it.  In  my  youth  I  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  it  acted,  and  for 
many  years  afterwards  I  could  not 
get  the  smallest  information,  whe- 
ther any  copy  was  preserved  of 
this  unlucky  compliment  to  Vol- 
taire. A  strange  story  was  in 
circulation  formerly,  that  it  had 
been  buried  with  the  great  actor : 
thts»  however,  it  was  said,  was  not 
upon  the  humane  principle,  that  a 
roan's  faults  should  die  with  him, 
but  as  a  sort  of  consecration  of  so 
critical  a  labour. 

<*  But  Mr.  Kemble  had  in  his 
library  what  I  believe  to  have  been 


the  very  copy  of  the  play,  upon 
which  Mr.  Garrick's  alterations 
were  made.  He  probably  re- 
ceived it  as  a  curiosity  fbom  Mrs. 
Gar  rick,  who,  I  remember,  pre- 
sented to  him  the  cane  with  which 
Mr.  Garrick  walked  abroad,  and 
which,  as  an  accession  to  his  vast 
collection  of  reliques  of  that  great 
actor,  Mr.  Kemble  properly  be- 
stowed upon  Charles  Mathews, 

"  He  cut  out  the  voyage  to 
England,   and    the    execution  of 
Rosencrantz    and     Guildenstern, 
*  who  had  made  love  to  the  em- 
ployment, and  marshalled  his  way 
to  knavery.'     He  omitted  the  fu- 
neral of  Ophelia,  and  all  the  wis- 
dom of  the  prince,  and  the  rude 
jocularity  of  the   grave*diggers. 
Hamlet  bursts  in  upon  the  king 
and  his  court,  and  Laertes  re- 
proaches him  with  his  father's  and 
his  sister's  deaths.     The  exasper- 
ation of  both  is  at  its  height,  when 
the  king  interposes  ;  he  had  com- 
manded   Hamlet   to    depart    for 
England,  and  declares  that  he  will 
no  longer  bear  this  rebellious  con- 
duct, but  that  his  wrath  shall  at 
length  fall  heavy  upon  the  prince. 
•  First,*  exclaims   Hamlet,  *  feel 
you  mine  ;'  and  he  instantly  stabs 
him.     The  queen  rushes  outim- 
ploring  the  attendants  to  save  hef 
from    her   son.      Laertes  seeing 
treason   and  murder  before  him, 
attacks   Hamlet    to   revenge   his 
father,  his  sister,   and  his  king. 
He  wounds  Hamlet  mortally,  and 
Horatio  is  on  the  point  of  making 
Laertes    accompany   him    to  the    . 
shades,  when  the  prince  commands 
him  to  desist,  assuring  him  that  it 
was  the  hand  of  Heaven  which 
administered    by  Laertes    '  that 
precious  balm  for  all  his  wounds.* 
We  then  learn  that  the  miserable 
'  mother  had  dropt  in  a  trance  ere 
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slie  couid  reach  her  cliamber-doori 
and  Hamlet  implores  for  her  '  an 
hour  of  penitence  ere  madness  end 
her/  He  then  joins  the  bands  of 
Laertes  and  Horatio,  and  com* 
mands  them  to  unite  their  virtues 
(as  a  coalition  of  ministers)  '  to 
calm  the  troubled  land.'  The  old 
complet,  as  to  the  bodies,  con^ 
eludes  the  play. 

"  All  this  is  written  in  a  mean 
and  trashy  commonrplace  manner, 
and,  in  a  word,  sullied  the  page  of 
Shakspeare,  and  disgraced  the 
taste  and  judgment  of  Mr.  Oar- 
rick." 

licaving  our  great  tragedian 
firmly  established  in  the  metro- 
polis, we  shall  now  revert  to  the 
more  miscellaneous  part  of  the 
work;  and  amongst  much  inter- 
esting matter,  we  find  the  following 
account  of  poor  Henderson's  death 
and  interment : — 

"  On  the  25th  of  November,  I 
am  to  record  the  death  of  Mr. 
Henderson,  who,  afler  a  seeming 
recovery  from  a  fever,  died  of 
some  spasmodic  action  upon  the 
.  brain,  utterly  unapprehended  by 
his  medical  attendants.  He  had 
not  completed  the  39th  year  of 
his  age,  and  yet  had  long  been  a 
perfect  master  in  his  art,  £e  range 
of  which  he  carried  to  an  extent, 
that  seems  hopeless  to  succeeding 
actors.  *  I  will  not,'  said  Mr. 
Kemble  once  to  me,  '  speak  of 
Henderson'a  FalstafF;  every  body 
can  say  bow  rich  and  voluptuous 
it  was:  but  I  will  say,  that,  his 
Shylock  was  the  greatest  effort 
that  I  ever  witnessed  on  the  stage.' 
I  remember  it  in  its  principal 
scenes,  and  I  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever  that  it  fully  merited  so  high 
a  praise;  but  1  respectfully  insi- 
nuate, that  Macklin,  in  the  trial 
scene,  was  superior  to  |iim  and  all 


men.  Yet  it  may  be  proper  here 
to  say,  that  m  many  of  his  charac- 
ters, Henderson's  superiority  may 
be  disputed;  but  that  his  per- 
formance of  Falstaff  is  as  much 
above  all  competition,  as  the  cha- 
racter itself  transends  all  that  was 
ever  thought  comic  in  man.  The 
cause  of  this  pre-eminence  was 
purely  mental-*he  understood  it 
better  in  its  diversity  of  powe» — 
his  imagination  was  congenial : 
the  images  seemed  coined  in  the 
brain  of  the  actor ;  they  sparkled 
in  his  eye,  before  the  tongue  sup- 
plied them  with  language.  I  saw 
him  act  the  character  in  the  second 
part  of  Henry  IV.,  where  it  is 
more  metaphysical,  and  conse- 
quently less  powerfuL  He  could 
not  supply  the  want  of  active  di- 
lemmas, ^uch  as  exhilarate  the 
Falstaff  of  the  first  part,  but  it 
was  equally  perfect  in  conception 
and  execution.  I  have  already 
described  his  Falstaff  at  Windsor, 
which  completed  this  astonishing 
creation  of  the  poet.  I  have  borne 
with  many  invasions  on  this  pecu- 
liar domain  of  Henderson.  It  has 
in  truth  been  an  uAgiadous  task 
to  most  of  his  successors ;  th^ 
seem  all  to  have  doubted  their 
right  of  possession;  to  have  consi- 
dered themselves  tenants  only  upon 
sufferance ;  and  thus  it  was  with 
King,andPalmer,aiidStephenKem- 
ble,  and  Ryder,  and  a  whole  tedious 
diapter  of  fat  knights,  who  have 
roared  and  chueklMl,  at  die  slight- 
est possible  expense  of  thought ; 
and,  laoghing  much  themselves,  in 
their  turns,  perhaps, '  set  on  some 
quantity  of  barren  spectators  to 
laugh  too;— Peace  to  all  such  r  It 
was  the  strong  sense  of  Hender- 
son's excellence  in  Falstaff^  that 
made  roe  miserable  whenever  Mr. 
Kemble  announced  his  inteotioa 
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of  asmtnitig  the  dnnuoten  He 
was  not  naturally  a  comedian, 
nor  a  man  of  wit.  He  might  have 
given  a  fine  reading  of  the  text, 
but  the  soul  of  the  knight  would 
have  been  wanting.  A  Faktaff 
only  endmred  out  of  rcapect  for 
the  actor's  other  merits,  is,  at  any 
period  of  life,  prejudicial  to  his 
fiime.  He  oould  afford  to  leave 
the  stage  without .  aiming  at  the 
praise  of  universality,  and  I  sin- 
osrely  rejoice  that  he  did  so. 

**  Henderson  had  died  in  good 
drcumslances,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined .to  hury  him  in  the  Abbey. 
Every  respect  that  could  be  paid 
to  a  good  man  and  an  excellent 
artist,  was  paid  on  this  occasion ; 
his  remains  were .  followed  to  the 
grave  by  his  nearest  friends ;  and 
his  brother  actors,  from  both  thea*. 
tres,  saw  the  final  honour  be* 
sliewed,  (perhaps  the  greatest  he 
efvcff  received)  the  ^cing  him 
between  Dr.  Johnson  and  David 
Gsrric^..  For  manv  years  I  oc 
casioDi^  enjoyed  the  sad  luxury 
of  musing  pver  his  grave,  and  in 
my  memory  reviving  the  splendid 
triumphs  of  his  genius.  But 
though  he  was  always  presented 
to  my  fiincy  surrounded  by  a  group 
of  characters,  the  creation  of 
Shakspeare ;  yet  at  no  great  dis- 
tance were  strongly  seen  the  whole 
family  of  Shandy,  and  the  mingled 
sorrows  and  enjoyments  of  the 
Sentimental  Journey*  I  write,  with 
suitable  indignation,  that  now  mo- 
ney must  ,be  paid  for  the  privilege 
of  approaching  his  grave,  and  the 
Commons  of  Great  Britain  doubt 
whether  they  have  the  power  to 
drive  die  money«<;hangera  out  of 
the  temple !" 

We  shall  now,  by  way  of  variety, 
give  a  couple  of  very  entertaining 
anecdotes,,  strikingly  characteriatie 


of  two  very  diflferent  sorts  of  men, 
and  exhiUting  them  off  the  stage  in 
twoaa  opposite  situations :  we  mean 
the  account  of  Palmer's  conduct 
when  summoned  before  the  magis- 
trates for  acting  the  regular  drama 
at  the  Royalty,  and  what  happened 
to  Kemble  on  his  wedding-4ay» 

**  While  this  business  was  in 
discussion,  the  magistrates  had 
summoned  Mr.  Pumer  before 
them,  with  the  intention  of  actually 
committing  him,  if  he  did  not  pro- 
duce the  authority  on  which  he 
relied  for  resisting  the  patent 
rights  of  the  western  sovereigns. 
The  parties  met  in  an  up-stairs 
room  of  the  tavern,  and  Palmer's 
dexterity  did  not  desert  him.  He 
assured  them,  that  '  the  papers 
were  at  his  lodgings,  but  a  street's 
length  6ff;  and  if  they  would  al- 
low him,  he  would  go  himself  for . 
them,  and  be  back  in  two  minutes.' 
To  this  there  was  a  ready  assent  on 
tlie  part  of  the  magistracy.  PiJmer 
treated  the  party  with  his  usual 
bow  of  humility,  turned  up  the 
whites  of  his  eyes,  and  bid  '  God 
Almighty  bless  them  for  their 
kindness!'  He  retired  in  haste, 
and  shut  the  door  afrer  him  ;  but 
as  the  key  was  outside  of  it,  he 
very  gently  turned  it  in  the  lock» 
and,  without  the  slightest  noise  in 
withdrawing  it,  put  the  key  into 
his  pocket.  The  party  waited 
with  growing  impatience,  and  time 
had  ebipsed  beyond  all  reasonable 
limit ;  the  bell  was  rung,  that  the 
waiter  who,  in  course,  knew  Mr. 
Palmer's  lodgings,  might  tell  him 
*  that  the  magistrates  could  not 
sit  there  much  longer,  and  desired 
to  know  what  detained  him  V  The 
waiter  knocked  at  the  door,  and 
begged  to  be  admitted.  My  learn- 
ed friend  Const,  who  waa  in  the 
room,  saw  the  business  in  a  ipi* 
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nute,  and  was,  perhaps,  not  the 
only  man  at  the  table,  who  laughed 
heartily  at  this  stage  door  inter- 
ruption. A  neighbouring  lock- 
smith soon  af^er  released  the  party ; 
but  Mr.  Palmer  was  to  be  caught 
before  he  could  be  locked  up,  and 
that  danger,  for  the  present,  he 
had  effectually  averted. 

**  And  such  a  man  was  Palmer, 
bursting,  as  it  happened,  into  tears 
or  lau^ter;  ready  for  a  suppli- 
cation or  a  jest ;  to  use  the  terms 
^  best  friend,'  or  *  scoundrel,*  as  he 
stood  on  one  side  of  a  door  or  the 
other.  Idle  and  yet  energetic, 
specious  and  fallacious,  a  creature 
of  the  moment,  adopting  hurry  and 
pathos  as  the  means,  of  carrying 
his  point;  combined  with  a  per- 
sonal address,  for  which  I  know 
no  name  but  that  of  proud  Auini- 
lUy ;  and  you  granted  what  he 
asked  less  from  the  propriety,  per- 
haps, of  the  request,  than  from  the 
sense  of  slight  ^compassion  that  so 
grand  a  figure  should  condescend 
to  supplicate,  and  the  personal 
complacency  that  was  implied  in 
having '  a  &vour  to  bestow  upon 
him." 

"  On  the  Sxh  of  December,  Mr. 
Kemble  was  married  to  the  amiable 
widow  of  Mr.  Brereton ;  and  never 
certainly  was  there  an  union  form- 
ed with  sounder  judgment,  as  far 
as  permanent  happiness  was  likely 
to  be  the  result  of  discretion  in 
die  choice.  I  speak  with  great 
tenderness  and  respect  of  a  lady, 
from  whom  I  have  received  so 
much  kindness,  when  I  transiently 
tiluAe  to  the  nonsense  uttered  at 
the  time.  There  were  not  want- 
ing persons  who,  as  they  imagined, 
found  this  match  inadequate  to 
Mr»  Kemble's  claims,  however  it 
equalled  his  wishes.     There  can 


be  little  doubc  that,  if  he  had 
much  regarded  either  birth  or  for- 
tune, both  would  have  eagerly 
courted  his  acceptance:  but  he 
knew  himself,  and  his  professioiiy 
too  well,  to  think  that  a  wife  for 
him,  should  be  of  a  dispropor- 
tionate or  diligent  rank  from  bis 
own.  As  to  remain  an  actor  was 
his  settled  determfinatioD,  Mr. 
Kemble  knew,  that  without  a  per- 
fect familiarity  with  theatrical  ha- 
bits, a  thousand  occasions  must 
arise,  in  which  the  wile»  taken 
from  another  sphere,  would  fed 
herself  unhappy,  from  causes  quite 
unintentional,  and  unavoidable. 
He,  therefore,  looked  about  him 
for  quiet  manners,  steady  princi- 
ple, and  gentle  ten^r;  and  he 
found  thews  as  they  had  stood  the 
trial  of  some  distressing  cnrcam- 
stances  attendant  upon  a  former 
union.  He  proposed  himael^ 
therefore,  to  Mrs.  Brereton;  and 
I,  upon  full  knowledge,  say,  it 
was  fortunate  for  him  uat  he  was 
accepted.  But  I  do  not  mean  to 
anticipate  here  my  view  of  Mr.. 
Kemble  in  domestic  life, 

**  After  they  were  married  ia 
the  morning,  Mrs.  Bannister,  who 
accompanied  the  bride  to  church, 
asked  where  they  intended  to  eat 
their  wedding  dinner  ?  My  iriend 
had  made  no  particular  arraage* 
ment  on  this  important  occasion, 
and  said,  he  did  not  kpow— «t 
home  he  supposed.  Mrs.  Ban- 
nister, upon  diis  information,  ^t 
they  were  really  disengaged,  said 
if  they  would  honour  Mr.  Bannis- 
ter and  herself  by  partaking  of 
their  family  dinner,  in  Frith^street, 
they  should  feel  flattered  by  sodi 
a  mark  of  their  regard.  Mr. 
Kemble,  who  really  esteemed  Ban  - 
nister,  cheerfully  assented.  An 
esirly  dinner  was  prepared;    for 
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both  Bannister  and  Mrs.  Kemble 
acted  in  the  West  Indian  that  even- 
ing. Kemble  arrived  rather  tar- 
dily; they  began  even  to  fear  that 
he  would  not  come ;  and  some 
surprise,  perhaps  alarm,  crept 
among  the  little  circle  above  stairs; 
when,  at  last,  he  was  seen  very 
deliberately  approaching  the  door, 
and  good-humour  revived  upon 
his  entrance.  A  Miss  Guy,  a 
friend  of  Mrs.  Bannister's,  dined 
with  them.  Soon  after  the  cloth 
was  removed,  Mrs.  Kemble  and 
Mr.  Bannister  went  off  to  the 
theatre,  to  ace  the  parts  of  Bel- 
cour  and  Louisa  Dudley,  in  the 
West  Indian;  and  Gradus  and 
Miss  Doiley,  in  Who's  the  Dupe  ? 
The  play-bills  of  the  day  in  course 
did  not  anticipate,  but  stiled  her 
Mrs,  Brereton.  The  day  follow- 
ing, she  was  put  as  Mrs.  Kemble, 
for  Lady  Anne,  in  Richard  III. ; 
but  it  was  Smith,  and  not  her  own 
husband,  who,  in  the  part  of  that 
monster,  exclaimed  to  her  so  un- 
gallantly, 

*'  *  With  all  my  heart— J  We  you,* 

"  The  remainder  of  the  wedding- 
day  is  soon  told.  Kemble  sat 
amusing  himself  till  the  evening  in 
thp  drawing-room,  occasionally 
conversing,  but  commonly  playing 
with  the  children  in  their  own 
way ;  and  when  it  g^ew  late,  be 
ordered  a  coach  to  take  him  to 
the  play-house,  from  which  he 
brought  home  his  wife,  to  the 
house  in  Caroline-street,  Bedford^ 
square,  which  bad  been  prepared 
for  her  reception. 

"  A  story  of  a  very  different 
nature,  as  to  this  day,  having  been 
circulated  at  one  time,  and  even 
printed  since  his  death,  I  ob- 
tained the  preceding  from  the 
accurate   recollection  of  my   old 


friend,  Bannister;  and  as  it  is  n 
true,  so,  perhaps,  itmay  be  diought 
no  unamusing  sketch  of  the  man- 
ners of  a  man  unpretending  and 
plain  at  most  times,  and  detesting 
all  unnecessary  ostentation  and 
importance  at  any." 

3.  —  Narrative  of  a  J&urney 
into  Khoreuan,  in  the  years 
1821  and  22,  including  some 
account  of  the  Countries  to  the 
North-East  of  Persia,  S^c,  ^c. 
By  James  B,  Frazer,  Author  qf 
a  **  Tour  in  the  Hamala  Moun- 
tainsj* 

**  An  incident,"  Mr.  F.  tells  us, 
*'  occurred  during  our  stay  at  this 
place  (Ispahan),  which  proves  how 
lightly  these  people  hold  the  crime 
of  shedding  human  blood,  com>- 
pared  with  the  gratification  of  their 
ruling  passion.  One  o£  t^e  ser- 
vants, an  insolent  and  self«uffi-> 
cient  little  person,  had  wandered 
to  Julfa,  probably  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  drunk  oo  Armenian 
brandy;  and  staggering  home- 
wards he  met  some  young  girls 
coming  out  of  a  public  bath,  and 
most  wantonly  and  unprovoftjedly 
he  struck  his  dagger  into  the  body 
of  one  of  them,  who  fell  apparent- 
ly dead.  The  assassin  was  ioh 
stantly  seised,  and  dragged  away 
to  have  summary  justice  inflicted 
upon  him.  In  the  first  place, 
however,  they  carried  him  before 
the  sudr,  who  learning  that  he  was 
attached  to  the  British  mission, 
sent  him  to  our  quarters,  to  be 
held  in  custody  until  it  should  be 
known  whether  the  wounded  per- 
son should  live  or  die ;  adding, 
that  it  would  be  an  indelible  shame 
on  him,  should  the  servant  of  his 
guest  be  put  to  death  under  his 
roof,  I  declined  receiving  charge, 
observmg 
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observing  tbat.we  would  liot  in 
any  way  interfere  with  the  cowrse 
of  justice ;  wd  he  was  remanded 
to  prison*  The  question  was  de* 
cided  the  next  day  by  die  death 
of  the  poor  girl,  who  proved  to 
be  the  daughter  of  a  seyed,  whose 
mother  only  was  alive,  and  she, 
along  with  the  other  relatives,  de- 
manded the  blood  of  the  murderer. 
It  was,  however,  soon  intimated 
that  a  sum  of  money  would  be  re- 
ceived in  exchange,  and  200  to- 
mauns  were,  I  think,  demanded 
as  the  price  of  blood.  I  was 
quite  aware  that  the  Persians  con- 
cerned, knowing  the  usual  incon- 
siderate prodigality  of  Europeans, 
would  use  every  rafeans  in  their 
power  to  raise  the  price  of  our 
servant's  life,  by  working  on  our 
&elmg8.  I  knew,  however,  that 
the  culprit,  independent  of  the 
act  1^  had  committed,  was  a  bad 
character,  and  therefore  repeated 
that  I  did  not  intend  to  interfere 
with  the  course  of  justice,  and 
that  they  might  deal  with  him  ac- 
cording as  appeared  right  to  them. 
In  fact,  the  atrocity  of  the  act  was 
ao  disgusting,  that  I  should  have 
deemed  any  active  interference  in 
his  favour  a  posiuve  outrage 
against  humanity.  The  sudr, 
however,  took  some  trouble  in 
the  matter,  out  of  compliment  to 
the  mission,  and  offered  himself 
to  advance  twenty  tomauns  in  part 
^  his  ransom,  whatever  that 
might  be;  and  at  last,  as  I  saw 
chat  my  impartiality  might  be  mis- 
understood, for  the  honour  of  the 
British  name,thottgh  utterly  against 


my  own  conscience,  I  agreed  to  give 
twenty  tomauns  tiiore»  making 
forty  in  all,  provided  they  brought 
a  properly  attested  paper  to  secure 
him  afler  I  should  have  quitted 
the  place  ;  and  stipulating  that  he 
ahould  have  a  very  severe  beating 
as  some  punishment  £»r  bis  atro- 
cious conduct.  This  v^as  agreed 
to ;  tlie  relations  of  the  deceased, 
though  by  no  mean^  in  want,  were 
quite  contented  to  take  what  they 
could  get,  rather  than. the  worth- 
less blood  of  their  intended  vic- 
tim." 

Persia  is,  according  to  Mr. 
Fraser,  in  a  rapid  dechne,  and  the 
king  (whom  he  represrals  as  a 
iveak,  avaricious  mooardi)  de- 
cidedly averse  that  the  nakedness 
of  tlie  land  should  be  seen  by 
foreign  travellers. 

'*  At  the  present  time^"  be  con- 
tinues, "  there  is  no  encouragement 
for  devotion;  on  the  contrary,  any 
remarkable  energy,  particularly  if 
accompanied  with  success,  inevitsr 
bly  begets  suspicion  and  jealousy, 
which  ends  in  disgrace  and  ruin. 
No  chief  now  ventures  to  be  a 
conqueror,  even  if  in  his  power ; 
it  would  be  the  signal  g£  his  un- 
doing, perhaps  of  his  desth.  A 
chief  near  Astrabad,  in  talkii^  of 
his  expeditions  past,  and  proposed, 
affainat  the  Toorkomans,  declared 
this  to  be  his  own  feeling,  in  very 
plain  terms  :  '  To  what  end,'  said 
he,  ^  should  I  destroy  these  peo* 
pie  ?  what  thanks  should  I  receive 
ftom  Futeh  Alice  Shah  7  to  have 
my  eyes  put  out  like 1 ! !  **'' 

The  wild  r^on  of  Khorasan  is 


*  "  I  have  unibrtunately  lost  the  memorandum  I  made  of  tUs  convenatkm,  and 
dierefiNre  relate  the  anecdote  from  memorj ;  which,  however,  haa  not  aerved  me  to  retan 
tiie  names ;  and  I  do  not  choose  to  hasard  committing  an  error  by  inserting  them.  The 
aubatanoe  is,  however,  jost  what  I  heard,  and  the  duef  who  lost  his  eyes  was  a  well-known 
commander  of  the  present  king,  who  was  top  svccessfoU,  and  therefore  considered  dan- 
gerous." 

^         inhabited 
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inliabited  by  varioua  tribes,  chiefly 
ibe  Tiickeh,  the  Gocklan,  wad  the 
Yamoot.  ' 

''  The  Toorkoman  women  are 
iV>t  shut  up,  cxr  conoealed  like 
those  of  most  Mahometan  coun- 
tries, nor  do  they  even  wear  veils ; 
the  only  thing  resembling  tliem  is 
a  siikeli  or  cotton  curtain  which 
is  worn  tied  round  the  face,  so  as 
to  conceal  all  of  it  below  the  nose, 
and  which  falls  down  upon  theif' 
breasts.  They  do  not  rise  and* 
quit  the  tent  upon  the  entrance  of 
a  stranger,  but  continue  occupied, 
unconcernedly  with  whatever  work 
they  were  previously  engaged 
upon.  .They  are,  in  truth,  radier 
familiar  with  strangers ;  and  have 
even  the  reputation  of  being  well 
disposed  to  regard  them  with  pe- 
culiar &vour;  it  is  said,  indeed,  that 
they  not  unfrequendy  assume  the 
semblance  of  allurement,  with  the 
treacherous  intention  of  seducing 
the  incautious  stranger  into  im- 
proper liberties  ;  upon  which  the 
alarm  is  given,  the  men  rush 
in,  and  convicting  their  unhappy 
guest  of  a  breach  of  the  laws  of 
hospitality,  they  doom  him  with- 
out further  ceremony  to  death,  or 
captivity,  making  a  prize  of  all  he 
may  have  posseMed. 

f*  The  head  dress  of  these 
women  is  singular  enough :  most 
of  them  wear  a  lofty  cap,  wiih  a 
broad  crown  resembling  that  sort 
of  soldier's  cap  called  a  shako ; 
this  is  stuck  upon  thie  back  of  the 
head,  and  over  it  is  thrown  a  silk 
handkerchief  of  a  very  brilliant 
colour,  which  covers  the  top,  and 
falls  down  on  each  side  like  a  veil 
thrown  back,  ^e  front  of  this 
is  covered  with  ornaments  of  silver 
or  gold,  in  various  shapes  ;  most 
frequently  gold  coins,  mohrs,  or 
tomauns,    strung    in    rows,   with 


silver  bells  or  buttons,  and  chftins 
depeilding.from  them ;  \  hearts  aad 
other  fanciful  forms  with  stones 
set  in  them ;  the  wfaok  gives 
rather  the  idea  of  gorgeous  trap- 
pings for  a  horse,  than  omamenta 
for  a  female.  The  frames  of  these 
monstrous  ci^  are  made  of  light 
chips  of  wood,  or  split  reeds, 
covered  with  cloth;  and  when 
they  do  not  wear  these,  they  wrtup 
A  doth  around  their  heads  in  the 
same  form ;  and  carelessly  throw 
another,  like  a  veil,  over  it ;  the 
veil  or  curtain  above  spoken  of, 
covers  the  mouth,  descending  to 
the  breast ;  ear-rings  are  worn,  in 
tlie  ears,  and  their  long  hair  ia 
divided,  lind  plaited  into  four 
parts,  disposed  two  on  each  side ; 
one  of  which  £ills  down  behind 
the  shoulder  and  one  before,  and 
both  are  strung  with  a  profusion 
of  gold  ornaments,  agates,  corne- 
lians, and  other  stones,  according 
to  the  means  and  quality  of  the 
wearer.  .'  •  . 

**  It  is  the  custom  among  the 
Toorkomans  for  a  roan  to  pur- 
chase his  wife,  a  certain  number  of 
camelsi  sheep,  or  cattle,  consti« 
tuting  the  price.  The  women  am 
valuable  as  servants,  not  onfy 
attending  to  the  household  mat^* 
ters,  but  mann&cturing  wash  arti- 
des  as  the  £unily  sells,  the  men 
paying  little  attention  to  any  thing 
beyond  the  larger  cattle  and  their 
plundering  expeditions.  It  m 
somendiat  singular  that,. in  theaa 
bargains,  a  widow  who  has  been 
some  years  imarried,  bears  a&r 
higher  value  than  a  young  girl : 
the  latter  will  bring  from  two  to 
four  hundred  rupees ;  the  former 
as  many  thousands.  Five  camels 
is  a  common  price  for  a  girl ;  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  are  often  given 
for  a  woman  who  has  been  mar- 
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ried,  and  is  still  in  the  prime  of 
life;  The  reason  assigned  fot  this 
curious  choice  is,  that  the  former 
is  not  supposed  to  he  as  yet  by 
any  means  acquainted  with  die 
management  of  a  family,  or  with 
the  occupations  and  manufactures 
that  render  a  woman  -valuable  to 
her  husband ;  and  so  great  may 
be  the  difference  of  degree  in  this 
species  of  knowledge,  that  a 
woman  known  to  excel  in  it  will 
command  the  large  price  above 
stated. 

**  It  is,  however,  rendered  highly 
probable  from  this  high  price,  that 
polygamy  must  be  less  common 
among  the  Toorkoman  tribes  than 
in  other  Mahometan  countries. 
Whether  from  this  cause  or  not, 
I  cannot  say;  but  it  is  certain 
that  their  women  are  by  far  more 
prolific  than  others,  even  as  I  was 
assured,  in  the  proportion  of  two 
to  one.  I  can  myself  assert,  that 
out  of  every  camp  we  passed 
through,  such  crowds  of  children 
issued,  that  one.  of  the  sei*vants, 
in  amazement,  cried  out  that  it 
was  '  like  an  ant^hilL'  They  were 
stout,  healthy,  hardy  little  crea- 
tures, almost  quite  naked,  and  it 
was  admirable  to  see  the  courage 
and  unconcern  with  which  infants, 
that  seemed  scarcely  able  to  walk, 
would  splash  and  plunge  through 
streams  that  would  have  made  an 
European  mother  scream.  E  very 
thing  about  them  told  of  the  rough 
school  iii  which  they  were  receiv* 
ing  their  education.  My  host, 
Khallee  Khah,  though  by  no 
means  much  advanced  in  life,  had 
ten  fine  sons,  born  of  his  two 
wives. 

"  When  one  of  these  Toorko- 
^mans  dies,  they  wash  the  body  on 
the  spot  where  he  breathed  his 
last,  or   as  near  it   as  possible; 


and  On  that  spot  they  raise  a  little 
mound,  by  digging  a  circular 
trench,  two  or  three  feet  wide, 
throwing  the  earth  up  in  the  cen- 
tre;  and  in  this  mound  they  plant 
a  tree,  or  pole,  to  marie  the  place. 
The  plain  »  studded,  in  some 
places  pretty  thickly,  with  these 
traces  of  mortality.  The  body  is 
carried  for  interment  further  into 
the  plain.  There  are  numerous 
burying-gronnds  to  be  seen  all 
over  this  country,  even  in  the 
plains,  near  the  rivers,  —  sad 
proofs  of  former  population  and  pro- 
sperity, now  totally  disappeared." 

Near  Bostam,  **  annexed  to  the 
mosque  there  is  a  minaret,  called 
the  minar  of  Bayazeed,  because 
it  is  asserted  that  if  any  one  stand- 
ing on  the  balcony  at  its  top,  com- 
mands it  to  shake  in  the  name  of 
Sheikh  Bayazeed,  the  minar  will 
immediately  shake.  The  solution 
of  which  miracle  is  simply  tfata ; 
the  minar,  like  the  mosque,  being 
constructed  of  excellent  brick- 
work, but  very  slender,  and  having 
by  some  accident  a  slight  inclina- 
tion to  one  side,  when  it  receives 
at  its  upper  extremity  the  addi- 
tional weight  of  a  man,  will  vibrate 
very  perceptibly  if  he  puts  himself 
into  violent  motion,  and  whether 
he  calls  on  the  name  of  Bayazeed 
or  not.  This  vibratory  movement 
is  by  no  means  indicative  of  de- 
cay ;  the  building  is  sound  and 
may  still  stand,  as  it  has  stood, 
for  ages.  It  is  between  forty  and 
fifty  feet  in  height. 

"  Close  to  the  mosque,  another 
mausoleum  has  been  erected  over 
the  remains  o£  one  Caussim,  the 
son  of  Imaum  Jaffer  Sauduck. 

**  The  memory  of  Imaumzadeh 

Caussim  is  held  in  coniBiderable 

veneration  in  these  parts,  and  his 

mausoleum  is  a  place  of  pilgrimage 

resorted 
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resorted  to  by  the  neighbouring 
inhabitants;  but  I  could  learn 
little  respecting  him  beyond  the 
particular's  of  his  death,  which 
prove  that  he  was  contemporary 
with  Bayazeed.  The  catastrophe 
of  these  two  saints  is  thus  related : 
they  were  travelling  together,  ancl 
had  taken  up  their  abode  for  the 
night  at  a  place  half-way  between 
Bostam  and  Sharood.  While  tak- 
ing their  evening  repast,  Caussim 
observed  an  ant  upon  the  table- 
cloth, which  (as  be  remarked  to 
Bayazeed)  must  have  been  brought 
against  its  will  from  their  last 
stage ;  a  cruel  and  tyrannical  act; 
and  he  therefore  desired  him 
forthwith  to  carry  back  the  insect 
to  the  place  whence  it  had  been 
brought.     Bayazeed  obeyed   his 

Eious  friend ;  and  during  the  time 
e  was  absent,  night  having  come 
on,  the  inhabitants  of  Sharood 
and  of  Bostam  saw  upon  the  road 
between  the  places  a  great  light, 
which  was  found  upon  enquiry  to 
proceed  from  the  person  of  the 
Imanmzadeh,'  in  sign  of  heaven's 
approbation  of  the  humane  senti- 
ments he  had  felt  towards  the 
forlorn  insect  The  affair,  how- 
ever, had  an  unhappy  result ;  for 
the  men  of  both  places  being  at- 
tracted to  the  spot  where  this  phe- 
nomenon was  to  be  seen,  fell  to 
fighting  for  the  person  of  the 
loiaumzadeh,  and  seven  of  the 
Sharoodees  were  killed.  Upon 
which  one  of  the  opposite  party, 
shocked  at  the  slaughter,  and  de- 
mrous  of  effectually  putting  an  end 
to  it,  caught  up  a  spade,  or  some 
such  instrument,  and  knocked  out 
the  saint's  brains  with  it.  This 
settled  the  dispute,  and  both  par- 
ties having  come  to  their  sense's, 
took  up  thehr  dead  and  marched 
off.  The  Shahroodees  buried  their 
1825. 
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fellow  villagers  on  the  spot  where 
they  fell,  which  is  marked  by  a 
small  hillock,  still  called  *  Hefl- 
tun,'  or  the  seven  bodies.  The 
Bostamees  took  up  the  body  of 
the  dead  Imaumzadeh,  and  carry- 
ing it  to  their  own  town,  interred'it 
there. 

"  Meantime  Bayazeed  returned, 
and  learning  what  had  happened, 
reproached  the  men  of  Bostam  so 
violently  with  their  crime,  that 
they  lost  patience,  and  swore  that 
he  should  share  the  same  fate  if 
he  ^id  not  hold  his  peace;  but 
Bayazeed,  instead  of  being  si- 
lenced, dared  them  to  the  deed, 
saying,  that  now  his  friend  was 
murdered,  he  had  no  wish  to  sur- 
vive him :  they  took  him  at  his 
word,  and,  falling  upon  him,  stoned 
him  to  death,  and  heaped  over  him 
for  a  tomb  the  very  stones  with 
which  they  had  beaten  out  his 
brains ;  and  very  sufficient  they 
were  for  the  purpose,  certainly^ 
large,  round,  and  heavy;  but 
whether  they  performed  this  office 
for  the  saint  or  not,  they  form  a 
mound  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet 
square,  just  outside  the  entrance 
to  Imaumzadeh  Caussim's  tomb. 

"  Bayazeed  was  a  .derwish,  or 
sooffee,  of  great  celebrity  in  these 
parts ;  the  time  he  flourished  in 
may  be  inferred  from  his  having 
been  contemporary  with  the  so& 
of  the  sixth  Imaum,  but  I  have  not 
any  certain  information  regarding 
the  exact  period  of  either  his  birtn 
or  death.  As  a  freethinker  hfe 
was  held  in  abhorrence  by  most 
rigid  Mussoolmans ;  but  he  had  a 
very  itumerous  attendance  of  de- 
voted disciples,  and  many  miracles 
are  attributed  to  him.  Among  tbfe 
Toorkomans,  with  whom  he  lived 
a  great  deal^  he  was  regarded  as  a 
samt  of  great  power,  and  his  in- 
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fluence  over  these  rude  tribes  was 
very  extensive.  '  Ampng  other 
extravagant  stories  that  are  related 
of  this  person,  it  is  said  that  in  his 
fits  of*  intoxication  (which  were 
frequent  from  the  use  of  wine  and 
bhang,  in  both  of  which  he  fireely 
induced),  as  well  as  in  the  extatic 
dreams  to  which  these  enthusiasts 
are  subject,  he  was  used  to  speak 
of  himself  as  the  divinity ;  at  which 
blasphemy,  when  his  disciples  re- 
ported it  to  him  after  his  recovery^ 
ne  was  or  pretended  to  be  so 
shocked,  that  he  desired  they 
^ould  punish,  and  try  to  awaken^ 
or  even  put  him  to  death,  in  case 
of  the  recurrence  of  so  heinous  a 
crime.  This,  however,  his  follow- 
ers long  refused  to  do,  but  at  last 
they  yielded  to  his  solemn  injunc- 
tions, and  when  next  he  became 
rapt,  and  assumed  the  ^^lame  an4 
attributes  of  the  Almighty,  tfajey 
drew  the  knives,  and  stabbed  their 
master  in  various  p^ts  of  the  body, 
Ukitil  he  fell  down  senseless  ;  but^ 
JQIi  recovevij^g  £fQm  his  fit,  what 
,was  their,  astpnishment  to  find, 
i(iat  the  would  which  each  respec- 
tively h^  inflicted  was  transferred 
to  bis  own  body  from  that  of  the 

The  mingled  reverence  paid  to 
saints,  with  the. peril  to  which  they 
are  exposed,  appears,  to  continue 
to  the- present  day,  for  we  read,  a 
"little  further  on,  pear  Muzzenoopr- 

*''Not  far  firom  this  deserted 
tp^p  tbeire  is  a  QoHecdon  of  ruma, 
among  which  are  two  monuments 
of  imaumzadehs;  one  of  which,  in 
tolerable  .repair*  and  with  some 
pretension  to  magnificence,  covers, 
as, it  is  said,  the  bones  of  Seyd 
Ismael,  considered  by  the  Ismael- 
ites,'  or  Hussunees,  as  the  last  le- 
gitimate imaum,  and  founder  of 
that  sect  of  Mahometans*    I  am, 


however,  inclined  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  this,  as  it  Js  difficult  to 
believe  that  a  sect  so  devoted  to 
their  spiritual  superiors  would  per- 
mit the  acknowledged  tomb  of  their 
saint  to  remain  so  much  neglected 
as  this  has  been  ;  every  one  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  devotion  of  Lis 
tollowers  to  Hussun  Soubab*  and 
his  successors;  and  even  at  this 
day  the  sheikh  or  head  of  the  sect 
is  most  blindly  revered  by  those 
who  yet  remain,  though  their  seal 
has  lost  the  deep  and  terrific  dia- 
racter  which  it  once  bore.  It  is 
but  lately  that  one  of  these,  by 
name  Shah  Khuleel  Oollah,  re- 
sided at  Yezd,  during  the  time 
that  Mahomed  Zeman  ELhan,  aob 
of  the  present  prime  minister,  was 
governor  there.  He  was  a  peraon 
of  high  respectability,  and  great 
influence,  keeping  an  hundred 
gholaums  pf  his  own  in  pay ;  but 
he  was  put  to  death  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Yez(if,  in  a  riot  to  which 
ithey  were  instigated  by  t^rannicid 
acts  of  theur  ruleir.  Shah  Khuleel 
Oollah  gave  his  assistance  to  the 
governor,  and  the  Yezdees  enraged 
at  this,  broke  into  his  house  and 
murdered  him.  The  Bhoras,  from 
India,  were  particularly  devoted  to 
their  saint;  and  many  that  day 
sacrificed  themselves  in  his  cause. 
Among  others,  the  resistance  op- 
posed to  the  murderers  by  an  In- 
dian pehlewan  of  that  sect,  is  par- 
ticularly mentioned;  he  placed 
himself  before  the  chamber  door, 
to  which  the  insurgents  had  pene- 
trated, and  kept  it  shut  with  hk 
powerful  arms, .  until  he  fell  co- 
vered with  wounds. 

"  Maerza  Abdool  Resak,  who 
was  acquainted  with  this  man  dur* 
ing  his  rStay  in  Yezd,  mentioiie^ 
as  a  curious  proof  of  the  reverence 
in  whidi  be  was  held,  that  one 
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day»  while  he  was  paying  him  a 
visit,  the  saint  was  employed  dur- 
ing their  conversation  in  paring  the 
naQs  of  his  hands  and  feet,  which 
the  meerza  picked  up  from  the 
carpet  to  throw  away;  when  an 
Indian  of  the  sect  who  was  in  the 
chamher,  seated  at  a  respectful 
distance,  prevented  him  from  do- 
ing so  by  a  significant  gesture; 
when  he  left  the  room,  the  Indian 
followed  him,  and  most  earnestly 
begged  him  for  the  nail  parings 
as  a  most  precious  possession, 
which  the  meersa,  inwardly  laugh- 
ing at  the  man's  superstition,  after 
a  while  gave  him.  In  like  manner 
the  shavings  of  his  head,  the  water 
he  washed  in,  and  such  offals, 
were  preserved  as  valuable  relics 
by  his  followers ;  and  instead  of 
paying  wages  to  his  servants,  he 
would  frequently  give  them  one  of 
his  old  robes,  which  cutting  into 
pieces  they  would  sell  at  a  high 
price  to  the  pilgrims  who  come  to 
visit  the  sainL  These  devotees 
are  so  eager  to  pour  in  presents 
upon  their  ffhostly  chief,  that  he 
had  accumulated  great  riches.  He 
was  succeeded  in  his  religious  ca- 
pacity by  one  of  his  sons,  who 
meets  with  a  similar  respect  from 
the  sect." 

Education  is  at  a  low  ebb  in 
Mushed,  as,  indeed,  it  is  all  over 
Persia.     Mr.  Fraser  says : 

''The  poorer  moollahs,  who 
cannot  support  themselves,  have 
sometimes  a  small  allowance  from 
the  extra  revenues  of  the  medres- 
8a»  when  the  moolwullee,  or  direc- 
tor, can  prevail  upon  himself  to 
part  with  so  much  for  the  purpose. 
Pecuniary  remuneration  for  tuition 
is  seldom  expected  or  received; 
but  when  a  moollah  has  educated 
the  children  of  a  rich  or  noble 
family^  a  provision,  of  some  de- 


scription is  generally   made  for 
him. 

"The  objects  chiefly  attended 
to  in  the  Persian  colleges  are,  first, 
to  aSFord  instruction  on  aU  points 
connected  with  the  Mahometan 
faith,  the  study  of  the  Koran,  and 
all  the  standard  theological  works 
that  relate  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Sheahs ;  then  the  study  of  meta- 
physics and  of  logic,  both  of  which 
are  taught  in  a  very  degraded 
style ;  the  first  consisting,  as  far 
as  I  could  learn,  of  little  more 
than  a  series  of  argumentative  dis- 
putations, upon  wild  and  unprofit- 
able paradoxes ;  and  the  second, 
of  an  ingenious  method  of  playing 
upon  words,  the  object  being  not 
so  much  to  airive  at  truth,  as  to 
display  quickness  of  mind  and 
readiness  of  repartee  in  the  forma- 
tion and  discussion  of  plausible 
hypotheses.  Mathematics  are 
taught  upon  better  principles,  for 
they  are  acquainted  with  the  works 
of  Euclid;  but  they  are  scarcely 
ever  applied  to  any  useful  pur- 
pose. 

"  Astronomy  is  sade  an  object 
of  study ;  but  their  views,  are  so 
contracted,  and  their  .theomes, 
founded  upon  the  Ptolemean  sy»- 
tem»  but  eked  out  with  straage 
additions  of  their  own,  are  so  ymd 
and  fanciful,  that  it  caa  be  turned 
to  no  good ;  inde^,  it  is  chiefly 
made  liubservient  to  their  favouf ite 
•science  of  astrology,  the  value  and 
importance  of  which  is  acknowt- 
ledged  by  every  Persian.  No  one 
will  undertake  the  most  trivial 
afi&ir  in  life,  far  less  those  of 
greater  importance,  without  con- 
sulting a  pxo&ssor  of  this  soienoe 
for  a  lucky  hour  or  day ;  and  thus, 
when  amoollah becomes  celebrated 
as  an  astrologer,  he  looks  upon  his 
fortune  as  secure. 
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^<  The  profits  of  science  chiefly 
rest  with  those  who  successfully 
study  divinity,  astrology,  and  phy- 
sic. The  latter  consists  in  prac- 
tising the  lowest  degree  of  empy- 
ricism,  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
qualities  and  effects  of  a  few  sim- 
ples, exercised  with  a  sufficient 
degree  of  grave  assurance  ;  and  a 
few  lucky  cures,  most  probably 
the  work  of  nature  in  spite  of  the 
physician,  serve  to  establish  his 
reputation.  The  medical  profes- 
sion, however,  is  but  ill  paid  in 
Persia ;  those  of  divinity  and  as- 
trology, which  are  very  often  com- 
bined, thrive  the  best ;  and  when  a 
man  has  obtained  a  reputation  for 
sanctity  and  orthodoxy,  he  soon 
gains  followers.  It  appears,  that 
the  priests  collect  around  them 
a  flock,  numerous  in  propor- 
tion to  their  estimation,  among 
whom  they  perform  duties  nearly 
analogous  to  those  of  a  parish 
priest  in  Europe ;  but  they  have 
no  fixed  salary,  and  live  upon  the 
voluntary  oontributiohs  which  they 
receive,  and  which  often  are  suffi- 
ciently abundant.*' 

At  an  interview  with  the  prince 
under  whom  this  province  is  placed, 
our  countryman  discovered  still 
more  of  their  want  of  usefid  know- 
ledge: 

**  A  seat,"  he  tells  us,  '<  was 
pointed  out  for  me  above  the 
middle  of  the  room,  just  below  the 
moonujoom  bashee,  (or  chief  as- 
trologer,) Moollah  Abdool  Wahab, 
and  another  person,  the  head,  I 
think;  of  the  law,  the  only  persons 
in  presence. 

**  The  prince,  seated  on  his 
little  musnud,  in  the  upper  comer 
of  the  window,  was  plainly  dressed 
in  black,  his  person  rather  fiill, 

Sssessing  a  good  deal  of  dignity ; 
\  features  were  exactly  those  of 


his  family,— a  high  straight  nose, 
with  fine  dark  eyes,  arched  eye- 
brows, a  fine  open  forehead,  and  a 
full  black  beard.  He  would  have 
made  a  still  better  appearance  had 
he  been  contented  with  more  sim- 
plicity, but  these  princes  fancy 
that  a  constrained  theatrical  look, 
and  a  very  loud  voice,  are  easen- 
tial  to  dignity.  Accordingly,  he 
strained  a  voipe  naturally  rather 
sweet,  to  bid  me  the  usual  wel- 
come, in  hoarse  and  rough  tones, 
and  puffed  out  his  chest,  like  a 
proud  turkey-cock,  to  appear  ma- 
jestic as  he  spoke.  He  asked  me, 
*  if  I  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  reached  the  dost  of  the  feet 
of  the  king  of  kings?'  To  which 
I  replied,  that  ^  when  his  slave  was 
at  Tehran,  the  father  of  the  world 
was  a  mourner;'  and  this  pre- 
vented any  further  queries  that 
might  have  been  inconvenient. 

**  Ai^r  the  usual  questions, 
touching  whence  I  had  come, 
whither  I  was  going,  and  what 
my  business  miflht  be,  he  entered 
upon  the  etemiu  subject  of  astiXH 
logy,  astronomy,  &c.,  and  request- 
ed to  see  my  astrolabe ;  but,  as 
his  dignity  forbade  his  moving,  he 
directed  me  to  show  its  use  to  the 
moonujoom  bashee,  in  the  snn. 
When  he  was  infi>nned  that  its 
only  use  was  to  take  the  altitude 
of  the  sun  and  other  heavenly 
bodies,  he  expressed  rather  a  con- 
temptuous opinion  of  its  powers ; 
but  he  was  very  desirous  to  know 
whether  the  telescope  did  or  did 
not  show  the  stars  at  noon-day ; 
or  if  there  was  not  a  description 
of  glass  that  was  calculated  for 
that  purpose.  When  I  informed 
him  that  it  was  only  intended  for 
showing  the  stars  by  nighty  he  ob- 
served that  he  had  plenty  himself 
which  could  do  diat.    Then  eame 
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another  baiting  on  the  subject  of 
astronomy,  the  prince  taking  the 
lead,  and  questions  innumerable 
poured  in.  The  sky,  what  did  it 
consist  of? — The  earth,  of  what 
and  how  was  it  formed?— The 
regions  of  water,  of  air,  of  fire,  by 
which,  according  to  their  theory, 
the  earth  is  surrounded,  what  did 
we  think  of  them? — Does  the 
earth  move  round  the  sun,  or  the 
sun  round  the  earth?— When  to 
the  last  I  replied,  that  our  theory 
supported  the  former  opinion,  they 
proposed  their  objections,  which, 
indeed,  were  of  a  very  unphiloso- 
phical  description  :  for  instance, 
they  enquired  if  it  be  true  that  the 
earth  moves  round  the  sun,  how 
does  it  happen  that  so  great  a  de- 
gree of  velocity  as  that  would  im- 
ply does  not  cause  every  thing 
that  is  slightly  attached  to  its  sur- 
face to  fly  off,  or  at  least  to  become 
displaced? — or  why  does  it  hap- 
pen that  two  stones,  thrown  from 
any  given  point,  the  one  towards 
the  east,  die  other  towards  the 
west,  fall  each  at  its  relative  dis- 
tance from  that  point,  as  if  it  were 
at  rest? — These  questions  involved 
me  in  a  painful  attempt  at  ex- 
plaining, as  far  as  I  could,  the 
nMure  of  gravitation,  and  those 
laws  which  regulate  the  motions 
of  bodies  upon  the  earth's  surface. 
Tl)is  constant  recurrence  to  one 
and  the  same  succession  of  topics 
was  very  irksome  to  me,  and  the 
want  of  requisite  acquaintance 
with  the  scientific  terms  of  their 
language  perplexed  me  sorely. 
There  could  be  no  hope  of  pro- 
ducing any  conviction  of  the  rea- 
sonable nature  of  the  European 
theories  ha  the  minds  of  those 
who  heard  me,  even  had  I  pos- 
sessed a  very  superior  degree  of 
eloquence  and  science.     Yfhat  was 


to  be  expected  from  men  who  had 
grown  old  in  reasoning  on  and  be- 
heving  such  childish  speculations 
as  these : — that  the  sky  is  formed 
of  a  substance  which  they  deno- 
minate ^  the  origin  of  matter,' 
which  encompasses  tlie  earth  like 
a  hollow  globe ;  that  the  stars  are 
either  portions  of  light  from  the 
throne  of  God,  shining  through 
holes  like  nailholet  in  this*  primi- 
tive substance,  or  glittering  patches 
nailed  to  it  as  to  a  ceiling,  or  they 
may  be  glimpses  of  the  r^on  of 
fire  seen  through  it?  In  l^ct,  I 
never  met  with  any  one  who  could 
give  a  consistent  explanation  even 
of  their  own  theory,  or  who  could 
describe  in  what  manner  the  seven 
regions  of  which  they  speak  are 
supposed  by  them  to  encompass 
the  earth ;  what  positions  they 
occupy  with  reference  to  this  shell 
of  primitive  matter,  or  how  they 
revolve  (for  it  is  said  they  do  re- 
volve around  the  earth.)  Nor, 
although  I  have  repeatedly  and 
patiently  pressed  the  enquiry  upon 
their  most  celebrated  astronomers, 
could  I  ever  get  one  of  them  to 
explain  to  me  how  the  sun  waa 
situated,  with  reference  to  these 
different  regions,  or  shells  (which 
some  one  compared  to  the  peelings 
of  ah  onion,)  how  his  light  was 
transmitted  through  them,  or  by 
what  means  the  vicissitudes  of 
night  and  day  were  produced ;  so 
low  is  the  condition  even  of  their 
most  venerated  science  in  Persia." 

One  of  .the  moollahs  maintained 
a  still  more  singular  hypothesis: 

"  That  the  earth's  figure  is  oval, 
having  one  end  longer  and  smaller 
than  the  other,  like  that  of  some 
eggs ;  the  long  end  being  that  on', 
which  America  is  situated:  and 
on  hearing  that  I  had  been  i» 
America,  he  enquired  with  gttait 
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earnestness  whether    the    nights 
there  were  not  lighter  than  in  the 
old  world,  from  receiving  obliquely 
a  greater  portion  of  the  sun's  rays. 
The    observation    evinced    more 
reflection  than  is  common  here; 
but  I  could  not  make  out  from 
whence   he  deduced  his  theory. 
Like  most  of  his  countrymen,  the 
mooUah  was  a  professed  believer 
in  the  science  of  mi^c ;  and  to 
convert  me  from  the  scepticism  I 
betrayed  on  this  point  he  related 
several  instances  within  his  own 
knowledge  in  which  the  pheno- 
mena^  as  he  conceived,  could  not 
be  explained  in  any  other  way 
than  by  attributing  them  to  the 
black  art.     These  instances  being 
rather  tedious  than  either  inter- 
esting or  convincing,  I  omit  them, 
but  uie  ^ole  company  damou- 
lously  asserted  their  conviction  of 
tbe  fact ;  and  each  insisted  that  he 
had  known  individuals  thus  highly 
gifted,  and  especially  possessed  of 
the  power  to  change  the  external 
appearance  of  animals;  so  as  to 
inake  a  man  seem  a  dog  or  a 
monkey,  or  transform  a  horse  into 
the  shape  of  a  man ;  nay,  some  of 
those  present^  gravely  assured  us 
that  they  had  witnessed  the  trans- 
formation.    It  was  added,   how- 
ever, that  such  feats  had  nothing 
in  common  with  the  abominable 
and  sinfol  art  of  magic,  but  were 
merely  deceptions,  produced  by 
the  influence  of  certain  drugs  and 
simples ;    in  short,  by   what    is 
commonly  termed  nafura/ magic. 
One  man  assured  us  that  he  had 
himself  seen  a  person  thrown  into 
the  air,  who  came  down  torn  to 
pieces,  the  dismembered  limbs  re- 
joined after  they  had  reached  the 
ground ;  a  spit  dirust  through  the 
cars,  eyes,  and  head  of  another, 
ividiout  his  sustaining  any  real  in- 


jury ;  the  head  of  a  third  cut  clean 
off,  and  reuniting  itself  to  the  body 
after  a-while,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened;  hundreds  of  fathoms 
of  rope  taken  from  the  body  of  a 
fourth ;  and  a  variety  of  other  and 
similar  tricks  which  savoured 
more  of  the  juggler  than  of  the 
magician.  Another  person  in- 
formed us  that  he  had  seen  a  man 
enter  the  body  of  a  camel  at  the 
tail,  and  come  out  at  its  mouth ; 
some  of  the  company  denied  the 
possibility  of  this,  and  I  for  one 
could  not  disguise  my  increduL'ty ; 
the  ameerzadeh,  however,  told  us, 
that  if  we  had  a  mind  to  prove  the 
truth  of  this  last  assertion  it  might 
easily  be  done;  for  that  one  of 
the  attendants  had  informed  hhn, 
diat  there  was  at  this  time  a  man 
in  Mushed  who  could  perform  the 
feat  in  question ;  he  therefore  in- 
vited all  those  who  chose  to  be 
convinced,  to  meet  at  his  house  on 
the  morrow,  for  the  purpose  of 
witnessing  it. 

"  The  moollah  invited  me  to 
dine  with  him :  I  believe  I  owed 
this  invitation  entirely  to  his  wish 
to  see  my  large  telescope,  and  to 
view  the  stars  through  it,  rather 
than  to  any  desire  for  its  master's 
company.  Our  meal  was  a  most 
frugal  one,  and  the  pride  and  illi- 
beral prejudices  of  the  moollah 
might  be  seen  in  the  way  he  treated 
me.  My  portion  was  served  en  a 
separate  tray,  that  none  of  the 
company  might  eat  with  me  from 
the  same  dish ;  they  were  all  too 
jealous  of  their  sanctity  to  eat 
with  an  European,  in  public  at 
least ;  yet  there  was  not  one  of 
them  who  would  not  have  licked 
the  dust  from  off  my  feet  in  pri- 
vate, to  obtain  from  me  the  slight- 
est benefit. 


"  March  9th.     We  assembled 
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.at  the  ameerzadeh's  to  view  the 
exhibition  which  had  been  pro- 
mised us  the  night  before.  A 
camel  was  ready  prepared,  and,  at 

'  the  expense  of  knocking  down 
half  the  wall,  was  introduced  into 
the  inner  court.  The  man  was 
aH  ready:  the  company  assem- 
bled, and  aU  was  expectation. 
The  delay,  however,  still  conti- 
nuing, the  cause  was  enquired 
into,  and  we  were  then  informed 
that  the  operator  was  ready  to 
perform  his  part,  but  that  a  parti- 
cular drug  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cess of  a  charm  was  wanting,  and 
had  been  vainly  sought  for  in 
Mushed;  thus,  as  in  most  similar 
cases,  the  matter  ended  in  smoke. 

**  Persians,  (says  our  author 
elsewhere,)  when  they  are  addict- 
ed to  wine,  (and  the  instances  are 
far  from  unfrequent,)  preserve  no 
restraint,  and  show  very  little 
anxiety  to  conceal  their  frailty, 
unless  when  they  are  persons  fol- 
lowing grave  occupations.  In- 
deed their  maxim  is,  that  there 
is  as  much  sin  in  a  glass  as  in 
a  Waggon ;  and  that  if  they  incur 
the  penalty,  they  will  not  forego 
the  pleasure ;  which  to  them  con- 
sists, not  in  the  gradual  exhilara- 
tion produced  by  wine  and  con- 
versation among  companions  who 
meet  sm  make  merry,  but  in  the 
feelings  of  intoxication  itself  ;  and 
therefore  a  Persian  prefers  brandy, 
and  deep  potations,  because  these 
sootaest  enable  him  to  attain  that 
felicity." 

In  two  places,  Mr.  Frazer  men- 
tions the  Persian  ram,  which  from 
his  description,  we  should  think 
well  Worth  importing  into  Europe. 
Near  Nishapore,  he  says-  •^the 
mountains  in  thi/i  vicitoity  are  fre- 
quented by  the  wild  sheep :  while 


I  was  at  the  village,  a  ram  of  this 
description  was  killed  by  one  of' 
their  hunters,  and  brought  to  me 
as  a  present,  in  hopes  of  a  hand- 
some return.  It  was  a  noble  ani- 
mal, just  what  it  might  be  con- 
ceived the  finest  sort  of  domestic 
ram  would  be  in  a  state  of  nature, 
bold,  portly,  and  very  strong, 
thick  like  a  lion  about  the  neck 
and  shoulders,  and  small  in  the 
loins  ;  covered  with  short  reddish 
hair  liiat  curled  closely  about  the 
neck  and  fore-quarters,  and  bear- 
ing an  immense  pair  of  crooked 
and  twisted  horns;  its  flesh,  of 
which  we  had  a  part,  was  remark- 
ably well-flavoured." 

At  Boojnoord,  he  also  states : 
"  I  here  saw  another  of  those  no- 
ble animals,  the  wild  sheep  of  the 
mountains;  it  was  a  male  with 
fine  horns  ;  its  hair,  however,  dif- 
fered somewhat  from  that  which 
I  had  seen  at  the  mines  near  Nisha^ 
pore,  being  exactly  similar  to  that 
of  tlie  burrul  of  the  Himalah 
mountains ;  insomuch,  that  I  feh 
disposed  to  believe,  that  if  they 
are  not  exactly  the  same  animiJ, 
there  is  a  very  near'  approxima- 
tion in  the  species  df  the  latter  to 
the  sheep  of  the  mountains'  of 
Khorasan." 

In  this  part  of  the  travels,  that 
is,  afler  leaving  Mushed,  and  get-^ 
ting  am6ng  the'  wilder  Koords, 
we  have  the  following  )femarkabl6 
particulars  t ' 

"  During  a  short  space  of  clear 
weather,  the  horsemen  in  adVahcis' 
observed  a  parcfel  of  wild  hogs 
ibeding  in  a  marshy  holldw  upon 
ourlef^;  andhalfaddsi^iitffth^m' 
immediately  spurring  off  towards' 
them  succeedai  ikk  cutting  off  <^eir 
retreat  and  driving'  them  up  the 
slope  towards  uS:  they  delected 
one  larger  than  the  rest,  in  par- 
ticular, 
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ticular,  and  a  grand  chase  com- 
menced, every  one  who  was 
mounted  on  an  unloaded  beast 
setting  off  fuU  tilt,  pricking  it 
with  their  spears,  and  cutting  at 
it  with  their  swords,  whilst  the 
hog  trotted  sulkily  on,  seeking  to 
join  his  companion,  but  churning 
with  his  tuskd,  and  now  and  then 
attempting  to  rip  with  them,  such 
as  ventured  to  approach  him  too 
near.  But  neitber  spears  nor 
swords  made  much  impression 
upon  his  well-defended  hide,  and 
be  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  escape; 
aa  he  passed  near  me,  I  could  not 
refrain  from  joining  in  the  cry, 
and  drawing  a  double-barrelled 
pistol,  I  rode  up  alongside  of,  and 
fired  botb  at  him ;  one  of  the  balls 
missed  him,  the  other  took  place ; 
but  although  enfeebled  by  loss  of 
bloody  he  still  kept  moving  towards 
bis  morass,  when^  an  old  man 
upon  a  powerful  grey  Toorkoman 
horse  rode  up,  and  wheeling  ra- 
pidly round,  gave  his  steed  an 
opportunity  which  it  seemed  fully 
to  understand,  of  launching  out 
its  heels  at  the  hog :  they  struck 
it  on  one  side  of  the  head,  and 
tumbled  it  over,  dead  upon  the 
spot.  It  is  a  common  thing  for 
these  people,  and  still  more  so  for 
the  Toorkomans,  to  teach  their 
horses  thus  to  kick  at,  and  bite 
their  adversaries,  *by  tbese  means 
rendering  them  powerful  auxiliar 
ries  in  the  day  of  battle. 

**  When  the  bog  was  dead,  one 
of  the  men  dismounting  drew  his 
sword,  «nd  made  two  or  three  cuts 
at  his  side,  but  he  could  not  di- 
vide the  hair,  far  less  penetrate 
the  skin;  some  idea  may  be  form- 
ed of  the  toughness  of  this  ani- 
mal's bide,  from  its  resisting  com- 
pletely a  sword  so  sharp  as  those 
used  t>y  ibe  Persian^  wielded  by 


a  very  powerful  man.  I  aaked 
the  people,  why  they  took  so  much 
pains,  and  blew  their  horses  od  a 
long  journey,  for  the  sake  of  put- 
ting to  death  an  animal,  which, 
siitet  all,  they  could  not  eat.  *  Is 
he  not  an  enemy?'  replied  they, 
and  must  we  not  always  endeavour 
to  put  our  enemies  to  death,  when 
we  meet  them  V  I  had,  however, 
strong  suspicions,  that  they  had 
their  views  upon  its  flesh,  and  that 
on  their  return,  when  no  stranger 
should  be  present,  the  tempting 
though  unlawful  morsel  would  not 
remain  untasted." 

The  scenery  among  the  Gock- 
lan  mountains  is  amazingly  fine. 

"  As  we  descended  from  the 
more  elevated  tracts,  the ^  foliage 
became  greener,  the  trees,  which 
hitherto  had  been  brown  and  bare 
were  now  bursting  into  bud  and 
blossom ;  and  the  scene  from  be- 
ing one  of  savage  desertness,  be- 
came beautiful  and  lovely.  It 
was  a  striking  change  in  a  single 
night;  it  seemed  as  if  we  had 
reached  another  world,  bleased 
with  a  happier  climate.  Spring 
here  claimed  and  enjoyed  her  full 
sway;  the  wood  in  many  places 
lof^y  and  magnificent,  consisted  of 
oak,  beech,  elm,  ald^;  with 
thickets  of  wild  cherry,  and  thorns, 
which  were  covered  with  a  sheet 
of  white  and  maiden-blush  blos- 
soms; large  luxuriant  vines  climb- 
ed up  almost  every  tree,  hanging 
in  wild  festoons  from  one  to  an- 
other ;  flowers  of  various  kinds, 
primroses,  violets,  liHes,  hyacinths, 
and  others  no  less  lovely  though 
unknown,  covered  the  ground  in 
the  richest  profusion,  and  mingled 
with  the  soft  undergrowth  of 
green  herbage.  The  wind,  which, 
diough  the  sun  shone  bright,  stiU 
roared  above,  could  not  penetrate 
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the  thicket  below,  so  that  the  air 
was  calm  and  delightful.  Every 
step  we  advanced  increased  the 
diarms  of  the  landscape ;  all  that 
was  savage  became  confined  to 
the  summits  of  the  mountains, 
which  might  still  occasionally  be 
seen  overhanging  us»  rocky,  bare, 
or  thinly  sprinkled  with  leafless 
trees;  lower  down  their  sides, 
wood  increased  in  abundance,  but 
was  plentifully  interspersed  with 
stripes  of  sreen,  where  the  old 
grass  had  been  burnt  to  hasten 
the  young  growth ;  so  that  the 
tints  were  beauti^ly  varied.  But 
it  was  only  at  their  feet  and  on 
the  swelling  ground,  and  sloping . 
banks,  which  now  occupied  the 
bottom  of  the  glen,  that  the  foliage 
shot  forth  in  all  the  luxuriance  of 
spring ;  tender  and  bright  in  ge- 
neral, it  was  here  and  there  varied 
by  the  darker  shade  of  a  tree  more 
advanced, '  or  the  sof^  but  pure 
white  of  the  wild  cherry  blossom ; 
and  the  forests,  groves,  clumps, 
copses,  and  belts  of  lovely  trees, 
intermingled  with  glades  and  na- 
tural meadows  of  the  richest 
emerald,  clothed  and  diversified 
the  landscape  in  a  manner  which 
art    would   vainly  seek  to  rival. 

"  Ax  four  o'clock  we  reached 
the  first  Muhuleh  or  encampment 
of  the  Gocklah  Tookomans,  and 
saw  their  numerous  flocks  and 
herds,  grazing  on  all  the  hills  and 
meadows  around.  Their  houses 
at  first  sight  appeared  to  be  form- 
ed of  reeds  covered  with  black 


numuds,  and  they  were  ranged  sa 
as  to  form  a  street,  through  which 
our  road  led  us,  so  that  we  had 
fuU.  opportunity  to  gratify  .our 
curiosity :  but  I  should  in  vain 
attempt  to  describe  these  places, 
or  their  inhabitants  ;  the  perfect 
novelty  of  feature  and  costume, 
the  wild  uncouthness  of  the  figures 
both  of  male  and  female,  that 
rushed  forth  to  salute  us,  mingled 
with  a  variety  of  animals  hardly  . 
more  wild  than  they  ;  the  multi- 
tudes of  children  that  ran  scream- 
ing from  every  tent 

"  The  khan  received  us  with 
little  ceremony }  it  is  the  thing  of 
all  others  of  which  the  Toorko- 
mans  have  least,  and  after  a  short 
conversation  in  the  open  air,  he 
showed  us  to  the  tent,  or  house  in 
which  guests  were  received  and 
lodged,  where  we  seated  ourselves, 
along  with  a  plentifiil  company 
who  had  flocked  together  to  gra- 
tify their  curiosity,  by  staring  at 
the  strangers 

**  Soon  after  we  arrived,  dinner 
was  brotight,  and  the  khan's  eldest 
son  came  to  eat  it  with  us;  it  was 
a  coarse  and  simple  meal  enough, 
both  in  manner  and  in  substance ; 
the  cloth  spread  before  us  was 
of  coarse  woollen,  which  bore  the 
marks  of  having  seen  mighty  ser- 
vice* :  on  this  a  cake  of  coarse 
bread,  an  inch  and  a  half  thick, 
was  placed  befoi'e  each  person, 
and  a  mess  of  boiled  rice,  with. a 
small  quantity  of  meat  in  the 
feshion  of  a  pillau,  but  far,  far 
from  approaching  that  respectable 


'*  *  Many  of  the  eastern  nationa,  particularly  the  Arabs,  the  wandering  tribes  of 
Persia,  and  even  the  stationary  population  of  that  country,  have  a  strong  superstitioiis 
averrion  to  waslung  the  cloth  which  is  spread  before  them  (like  a  table-cloth)  at  meals ; 
It  is  reckoned  unlucky,  and,  as  many  fragments  of  every  meal  are  wrapt  up  in  it,  when 
the  dishes  are  removed,  not  to  speak  of  die  staina  occasioned  by  accidents,  some  idea 
may  be  foxnied  of  the  greasy,  filthy  condition,  to  which  such  a  doth  in  a  hospitable 
house  in  time  attains." 
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dish  either  in  quality  or  flavour, 
was  set  in  the  middle ;  we  all  fell 
upon  this  most  greedily;  we, 
ravenous  from  long  fasting,  and 
little  caring  with  what  our  crav- 
ings might  he  satisfied,  the  others, 
little  accustomed  to  better  fare, 
esteeming  it  a  sort  of  feast.  Our 
drink  was  butter-milk  and  water, 
seasoned  with  a  little  salt." 

After  dinner  the  khan  paid  the 
travellers  an  unceremonious  visit ; 
and  the  narrative  proceeds, 

"  A  while  passed  in  conversa- 
tion, chiefly  in  the  Toorkee  lan- 
guage, or  that  of  Koordistan 
(which  is  a  mixture  of  Koordish, 
Toorkee,  and  Persian,)  of  which 
I  could  understand  but  very  little, 
and  then  the  khan  asking  me  if 
I  should  like  to  hear  some  music, 
two  men  were  introduced,  each 
carrying  a  musical  instrtunent; 
one  of  them  resembled  what  I 
hiive  seen  in  India  called  a  bean, 
and  consisted  of  two  hemispheres 
of ,  gourd,  or  hollow  wood  covered 
with  skin,  and  united  by  a  bar  of 
wood,  along  which  a  string  passed 
firom  one.  end  to  the  other,  the 
gourds  acting  as  sounding  boards ; 
the  performer  upon  this,  who  also 
sunff,  used  it  hke  a  tambourine 
to  beat  time.  The  other  was  a 
stringed  instrument  of  the  kind 
called  tarr,  upon  which  the  per- 
formed thrummed  not  disagree- 
ably. 

"  They  sung  several  airs,~  which 
consisted  of  but  a  few  words  set 
to  simple  notes,  and  the  measure 
was  always  closed  by  a  single  line 
or  chorus  that  died  away  in  a 
very  sweet  and  singular  cadence, 
infinitely  more  agreeable  than  any 
music  I  ever  heard  in  Persia,  for 
the  singer  did  not  strain  his  voice 
in  die  way  usual  in  that  country, 
but  taught  it  most  curiously  to 


follow  the  inflections  of  the  tarr, 
imitating  the, sound  and  undula- 
tions of  the  wire,  in  a  manner 
resembling  the  low  warblings  of 
an  ^olian  harp ;  and  he  continued 
this  for  an  almost  incredible  time, 
without  drawing  breath.  If,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  roar  like  the  Per- 
sians, he  compensated  for  it  in 
some  sort,  by  making  the  most 
violent  contortions  of  body,  throw- 
ing himself  into  attitudes  the  most 
extravagant,  shaking  his  head  most 
violently,  and  rolling  about  upon  his 
seat,  until  his  sides  nearly  touched 
the  ground.  These  movements 
appeared  to  proceed  firom  a  de- 
gree of  ecstacy  inspired  by  the 
music,  and  which  affected  every 
one  in  the  assembly  more  or  less, 
for  at  every  close  some  or  other 
of  them  expressed  their  delight  in 
a  very  audible  and  even  boisterous 
manner;  but  I  could  obtain  no 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
songs  which  excited  this  emotion. 
**  This  concert  continued  until 
past  twelve  at  night, when  observing 
no  symptoms  of  any  intention  to 
move,  I  hinted,  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  Persian  who  was  near 
me,  that  travellers  who  had  jour- 
neyed so  far,  might  be  supposed  to 
desire  repose ;  upon  this  the  music 
was  dismissed,  but  no  one  else 
appeared  inclined  to  leave  us,  cu- 
riosity was  insatiable,  and  the 
company  continued  still  to  gaze, 
make  their  remarks,  and  discuss 
their  opinions,  in  the  most  audible 
manner  before  our  feces.  When 
after  a  tedious  while,  the  greater 
part  of 'the  assembly  had  with- 
drawn, I  found  that  so  far  from 
being  the  only  guests,  and  having 
the  tent  to  ourselves,  it  was  in- 
tended that  we  should  share  it 
with  five  or  six  others,  and  among 
them  a  Yamoot,  who  having  been 
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taken  prisoner  in  an  attempt  at 
stealing  from  the  horde,  was  de- 
tained, ironed  and  bound,  until 
his  tribe  should  decide  his  fate, 
by  either  sending  an  adequate 
ransom  for  his  release,  or  by  re- 
fusing it,  assent  to  his  death.  This 
was  no  agreeable  addition  to  our 
party  for  the  night ;  but  as  there 
was  no  avoiding  it,  we  spread 
our  bed-clothes  and  retired  to 
rest," 


4.  An  Historical  and  Descriptive 
Narrative  of  Twenty  years*  Re- 
sidence in  South  America,  By 
W,  B.  Stevenson. 

Indian  Costume, — "  The  dress 
or  costume  of  the  men  consisted 
of  a  flannel  shirt,  and  a  pair  of 
loose  drawers  of  the  same  mate- 
rial, generally  white,  reaching  be- 
low the  calves  of  the  legs  ;  a 
coarse' species  of  rug  about  two 
yards  wide  and  two  and  a  half 
long,  with  a  slit  in  the  middle 
through  which  the  head  was  pass- 
ed: this  garment,  if  so  I  may 
style  it,  hanging  over  the  shoulders 
and  reaching  below  the  knees,  is 
called  a  poncho.  The  common 
ones  seemed  to  be  made  from  a 
brownish  sort  of  wool,  but  some 
were  very  fancifully  woven  in 
stripes  of  different  colours  and 
devices,  such  as  animals,  birds, 
flowers,  &c.  The  poncho  is  uni- 
versally worn  in  all  the  provinces 
of  South  America  which  I  visited ; 
but  I  must  say  here,  that  I  con- 
sidered it  as  an  excellent  riding 
dress;  for,  hanging  loosely  and 
covering  the  whole  body,  it  lekves 
the  arms  quite  at  liberty  to  manage 
the  whip  and  reins.  The  hat 
commonly  worn  is  in  the  form  of 
a  cone,  without  any  skirts ;  for 
shoes  they  substitute  a  piece  of 


raw  bull's  hide,  cut  to'  the  shape 
of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  tied 
on  with  slender  thongs  of  leather. 
The  females  wear  a  long  white 
flannel  tunic,  without  sleeves,  and 
an  upper  garment  of  black  flannel, 
extending  below  their  knees,  the 
sides  closed  up  to  the  waist,  and 
the  corners  from  the  back  brought 
over  the  shoulders  and  fastened 
to  the  comers  of  the  piece  in  front 
with  two  large  thorns,  procured 
from  a  species  of  cactus,  or  with 
large  silver  brooches  :  it  is  after- 
wards closed  round  the  waist  with 
a  girdle  about  three  inches  broad, 
generally  woven  in  devices  of  dif- 
ferent colours  ;  very  often,  how- 
ever, nothing  but  the  white  tunic 
is  worn,  with  the  girdle,  and  a 
small  mantle  or  cloak  called  ichella. 
The  favourite  colour  appeared  to 
be  a  bluish  green.  The  females 
generally  have  nothing  on  their 
heads  or  feet,  but  have^  a  pro- 
fusions of  silver  rings  on  dieir 
fingers,  and  on  their  arms  and 
necks  an  abundance  of  glass  bead 
bracelets  and  necklaces." 

Polygamy. — "  Besides  the  la- 
borious occupation  of  spinning  and 
weaving,  and  the  usual  household 
labour,  each  wife  (for  polygamy 
is  allowed,  every  man  marrying 
as  many  wives  as  he  choose,  or 
rather,  as  many  as  he  can  main- 
tain) has  to  present  to  her  husband 
daily  a  dish  of  her  own  cooking, 
and  annually  a  poncho  of  her  own 
spinning  and  weaving,  besides 
flannel  for  shirts  and  drawers. 
Thus  an  Indian's  house  generally 
contains  as  many  fireplaces  and 
looms  as  he  has  wives;  and  in- 
stead of  asking  a  man  how  many 
wives  he  has,  it  is  more  polite  to 
ask  him  how  many  fires  he  keeps." 

The  Palican-^a  Game.---"  The 
principal  out-door  diversion  among 
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tke  young  men  is  the  palican: 
this  game  is  called  by  die  Spa- 
niards chuecOf  and  is  similar  to 
one  I  have  seen  in  England  called 
bandy.  Molina  says  it  is  like  the 
calcio  of  the  Florentines  and  the 
orpasto  of  the  Greeks.  The  com- 
pany divides  into  two  sets.  Each 
person  has  a  stick  about  four  feet 
Jong,  curved  at  the  lower  end. 
A  small  hard  ball,  sometimes  of 
wood,  is  thrown  on  the  ground : 
the  parties  separate;  some  ad- 
vance towards  the  ball,  and  others 
stand  aloof, to  prevent  it  when 
struck  from  going  beyond  the 
limits  assigned,  which  would  occa- 
sion the  loss  of  the  game.  I  was 
told  that  the  most  important  mat- 
ters have  been  adjusted  in  the 
different  provinces  of  Araucama 
by  crooked  sticks  and  a  ball ; 
the  decision  of  the  dispute  is  that 
of  the  game— the  winner  of  the 
game  being  the  winner  of  the  dis- 
pute. 

'*  At  Arauco  I  heard  that  the 
present  Bishop  of  Conception,  Roa, 
having  pass^  the  territory  ][)e- 
longing  to  the  Indians  with  their 
permission  (a  formality  never  to 
be  dispensed  with)  on  his  visitation 
to  Valdivia,  was  apprehended  in 
returning  for.  not  having  solicited 
and  obtained  a  pass,  or  safe  con- 
duct from  the  Uthalmapu,  or  prin- 
cipal political  chief  of  the  country 
which  he  had  to  traverse,  called 
by  the  Indians,  the  LauguenMapUy 
or  marine  district  His  lordship 
was  not  only  made  prisoner,  but 
despoiled  of  all  his  equipage  ;  and 
it  became  a  matter  of  dispute, 
which  nothing  but  the  palican 
could  decide,  whether  he  should 
be  put  to  death  or  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed to  Conception.  The  game 
was  played  in  the  presence  of  the 
bishop  :  he  had  the  sads&ction  of 


seeing  his  party  win,  and  his  life 
was  saved.  The  propriety,  how- 
ever, of  keeping  the  booty  taken 
from  him  was  not  questioned  by 
any  one." 

A  convent  of  St  Dominick. — 
**  The  rents  of  this  convent  amount 
to  about  8Q,000  dollars  annually, 
and  the  number  of  friars  belong- 
ing to  the  order  is  one  hundred 
and  forty.  The  provincial  pre- 
lates are  elected  by  the  chapter 
every  year,  being  a  Spaniard  and 
a  Creole  alternately,  and  the  con- 
tests run  so  high,  that  a  military 
force  has  sometimes  been  found 
necessary  to  prevent  bloodshed. 

"  Belonging  to  this  order  is  the 
sanctuary  of  Saint  Rose,  she  hav- 
ing been  a  beatat  a  devotee  of  the 
order,  wearing  the  Dominican  habit. 
In  the  small  chapel  are  several 
relics  or  remains  of  the  saint,  as 
bones,  hair,  &c.  but  more  par- 
ticularly a  pair  of  dice,  with  which, 
it  is  pretended,  when  Rose  was 
exhausted  by  prayers  and  penan<!e, 
Christ  often  entertained  her  with 
a  game." 

Fefnale  Dreuy  ^c.  at  Lima, — 
The  walking  dress  of  the  females 
of  all  desoriptions  is  the  saya  y 
manto,  which  is  a  petticoat  of  vel- 
vet, satin,  or  stuff,  generally  black 
or  of  a  cinnamon  colour,  plaited 
in  very  small  folds,  and  rather 
elastic ;  it  sits  close  to  the  body, 
and  shows  its  sliape  to  the  utmost 
possible  advantage.  At  the  bot- 
tom it  is  too  narrow  to  allow  the 
wearer  to  step  forward  freely,  but 
the  short  step  rather  adds  to  than 
deprives  her  of  a  graceful  turn. 
This  part  of  the  dress  is  often 
tastefully  ornamented  round  the 
bottom  with  lace,  fring^e,  spangles, 
pearls,  artificial  flowers,  or  what^ 
ever  may  be  considered  fashion- 
able.   Among  ladies  of  the  higher 
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order  the  saya  is  of  difierent 
colours  —  purple,  pale  blue,  lead 
colour,  or  striped.  The  manto  is 
a  hood  of  thin  black  silk,  drawn 
round  the  waist,  and  then  carried 
over  the  head  :  by  closing  it  be- 
fore, they  can  hide  the  whole  of 
the  face,  one  eye  alone  being 
visible;  sometimes  they  show 
half  the  face,,  but  this  depends  on 
the  choice  of  the  wearer.  A 
fine  shawl  or  hankerchief  hanging 
down  before,  a  rosary  in  the  hand, 
silk  stockings,  and  satin  shoes, 
complete  the  costume. 

**  The  hood  is  undoubtedly  de» 
rived  from  the  Moors,  and  to  a 
stranger  it  has  a  very  curious  ap- 
pearance ;  however,  I  confess  that 
I  became  so  reconciled  to  the  sight, 
that  I  thought  and  still  think  it 
both  handsome  and  genteel.  This 
dress  is  peculiar  to  Lima  ;  indeed 
I  never  saw  it  worn  any  where 
else  in  South  America.  It  is  cer- 
tainly very  convenient,  for  at  a 
moment's  notice  a  lady  can,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  changing  her 
under-dress,  put  on  her  saya  y 
mantOf  and  go  out ;  and  no  female 
will  walk  in  the  street  in  any 
other  in  the  day  time.  For  the 
evening  promenade  an  English 
dress  is  often  adopted,  but  in 
genera]  a  large  shawl  is  thrown 
over  the  head,  and  a  hat  is  worn 
over  all :  between  the  folds  of  the 
shawl  it  is  not  uncommon  to  per- 
ceive a  lighted  cigar ;  for  although 
many  of  the  fair  sex  are  addicted 
to  smoking,  none  of  them  choose 
to  practise  it  openly. 

<'  When  the  hidies  appear  on 
public  occasionsit  at  the  theatre, 
bull  circus,  and  poicos,  prome- 
nades, they  are  dressed  in  the 
English  or  French  costume,  but 
they  are  always  very  anxious  to 
exhibit  a  profusion  of  jewellry,  to 


which  they  are  particularly  par- 
tial. A  lady  in  Lima  would  much 
rather  possess  an  extensive  col- 
lection of  precious  gems  than  a 
gay  equipage.  They  are  immo- 
derately fond  of  perfumes,  and 
spare  no  expense  in  procuring 
them:  it  is  a  well-known  fact, 
that  many  poor  females  attend  at 
the  archbishop's  gate,  and  after 
receiving  a  pittance,  immediately 
purchase  with  the  money  agua 
rica,  or  some  other  scented  water. 
Even  the  ladies,  not  content  with 
the  natural  fragrance  of  flowers, 
add  to  it,  and  spoil  it  by  sprinkling 
them  with  lavender  water,  spirit 
of  musk,  or  ambergris,  and  often 
by  fumigating  them  with  guqa 
benzoin,  musk  and  amber,  par- 
ticularly the  mistura,  which  is  a 
compound  of  jessamine,  wall 
flowers,  orange  flowers  and  others, 
picked  from  stalks.  Small  apples 
and  green  limes  are  also  filled 
with  slices  of  cinnamon  and  clones. 
The  mixture  is  generally  to  be 
found  on  a  salver  at  a  lady's  toi- 
lette :  they  will  distribute  it  among 
their  friends  by  asking  for  a  pocket 
handkerchief,  tying  up  a  small 
quantity  in  the  corner,  and  sprink- 
ling it  with  some  perfume,  ex- 
pecting the  compliment  *  that  it 
IS  most  delicately  seasoned.' " 

African  Custom,  —  "  In  the 
suburbs  of  San  Lazaro  are  co- 
Jradia$  or  clubs  belonging  to  the 
different  castes  or  nations  of  the 
Africans,  where  they  hold  their 
meetings  in  a  very  orderly  man- 
ner, generally  on  a  Sunday  after- 
noon ;  and  if  any  one  of  the  royal 
family  belonging  to  the  respeictive 
nations  is  to  be  found  in  the  city, 
he  or  she  is  called  the  king  or 
queen  of  the  cofradia,  and  treated 
with  every  mark  of  respect.  I  was 
well  acquainted  with  a  family  in 
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Lima,  in  which  there  was  an  old 
female  slave,  who  had  lived  with 
them  for  upwards  of  fifty  years, 
and  who  was  the  acknowledged 
queen  of  the  Mandingos,  she  being, 
according  to  their  statement,  a 
princess.  On  particular  days  she 
wa^  conducted  from  the  house  of 
her  master,  by  a  number  of  black 
people,  to  the  cofradia,  dressed  as 
gaudily  as  possible ;  for  this  pur- 
pose her  young  mistresses  vrould 
lend  her  jewels  to  a  considerable 
amount,  besides  which  the  poor 
old  woman  was  bedizened  with  a 
profusion  of  artificial  flowers,  fea- 
thers, and  other  ornaments.  Her 
master  had  presented  her  with 
a  silver  sceptre,  and  this  necessary 
appendage  of  royalty  was  on  such 
occasions  always  carried  by  her. 
It  has  often  gratified  my  best  feel- 
ings, when  Mama  Rosa  was  seated 
in  the  porch  of  her  master's  house, 
to  see  her  subjects  come  and  kneel 
before  her,  ask  her  blessing,  and 
kiss  her  hand.  I  have  followed 
them  to  the  cofiradia,  and  seen  her 
majesty  seated  on  her  throne,  and 
go  through  the  ceremony  of  royalty 
without  a  hlush.  On  her  arrival, 
and  at  her  departure,  the  poor 
creatures  would  sing  to  their  music, 
which  consisted  of  a  large  drum, 
formed  of  a  piece  of  hollow  wood, 
one  end  being  covered  witli  the 
skin  of  a  kid,  put  on  while  fresh, 
and  braced  by  placing  it  near 
some  lighted  charcoal;  and  a 
string  of  catgut,  fastened  to  a 
bow,  which  was  struck  with  a 
small  cane ;  to  these  they  added 
a  rattle,  made  of  the  jaw-bone  of 
an  ass  or  mule,  having  the  teeth 
loose,  so  that  by  striking  it  with 
one  hand  they  would  rattle  in  their 
sockets.  For  a 'full  chorus,  diey 
sometimes  hold  a  short  bone  in 
their  hand,  and  draw  it  briskly 


backward  and  forward  over  the 
teeth :  it  does  not  produce  much 
harmony,  it  is  true  :  but  if  David 
f^nnd  harmony,  in  his  harp.  Pan 
in  his  pipes,  and  Apollo  in  his 
lyre  ;  if  a  shepherd  find  music  in 
his  reed,  and  a  mandarin  in  the 
gong,  why  should  not  the  queen 
of  Mandingo  find  it  in  the  jaw- 
bone of  an  ass  or  a  mule ! 

"  The  walls  of  the  cofradias  are 
ornamented  with  likenesses  in 
firesco  of  the  different  royal  per- 
sonages who  have  belonged  to 
them.  The  purpose  of  the  insti- 
tution is  to  help  those  to  good 
masters,  who  have  been  so  imfbr- 
tunate  as  to  meet  with  bad  ones ; 
but  as  a  master  can  object  to 
selling  his  slave,  unless  he  prove 
by  law  that  he  has  been  crueUy 
treated,  which  is  very  difficult,  or 
next  to  impossible,  the  cofradias 
raise  a  fund  by  contributions,  and 
free  the  slave,  to  which  the  mas- 
ter cannot  object ;  but  this  slave 
now  becomes  tacitly  the  slave  of 
the  cofradia,  and  must  return  by 
instalments  the  money  paid  for  his 
manumission." 

English  Manufactures, — *'  On 
entering  a  house  in  Lima,  or  in  any 
other  part  of  Peru  that  I  visited 
almost  every  object  reminded  me 
of  England;  the  windows  were 
glazed  with  English  glass — the 
brass  furniture  and  orpaments  on 
the  commodes,  tables,  chairs,  &c. 
were  English— the  chintz  or  dimi- 
ty hangings,  the  linen  aud  cotton 
dresses  of  the  females,  and  the 
cloth  coats,  cloaks,  &c.  of  the  men, 
were  all  English :— the  tables  were 
covered  either  with  plate  or  Eng- 
lish earthenware,  and  English  glass, 
knives,  forks,  &c.s  and  even  the 
kitchen  utensils,  if  of  iron,  were 
English;  in  fine,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  all  were  either  of 
Ei^Iish 
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English  or  South  American  manu- 
facluce." 

A  Herotne.—l*  The  valley  of 
Chancay  is  the  hirth-'place  of  the 
celebratediSTma  de  la  htuicaj  young 
lady  of  the  huaca,  taking  her 
name  from  the  huaca,  the  farm 
where  she  was  born.  She  stood 
six  feet  high,  which  was  a  very 
extraordinary  stature,  as  the  Peru- 
vian females  are  generally  low. 
Extremely  fond  of  masculine  ex- 
ercises, nothing  was  more  agree- 
able to  her  than  to  assist  in 
apprehending  runaway  slaves,  or 
in  taking  the  robbers  who  some- 
times haunt  the  road  between  this 
place  and  Lima.  She  would 
mount  a  spirited  horse,  al  uso  del 
paUf  astride,  arm  herself  with  a 
brace  of  pistols,  and  a  hasta  de 
rejofif  a  lance,  and  with  three  or 
four  men  she  would  scour  the 
environs  of  the  valley  and  the 
road  to  Lima,  where  she  became 
more  dreaded  than  a  company  of 
encapadosy  or  mounted  police- 
officers.  I  visited  her  at  her  re- 
sidence, and  found  her  better 
instructed  in  literature  than  the 
generality*  of  the  native  females ; 
she  was  frank,  obliging,  and  cour- 
teous, managing  her  own  estate,  a 
sugar  plantation,  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, superintending  the  whole 
of  the  business  herself. 

Destructive  Insect. — The  de- 
structive qualities  of  the  comejen 
are  so  active,  that  "  in  the  space 
o£  one  night  it  will  penetrate  the 
hardest  wood,  or  any  other  similar 
substance.  .  I  have  been  assured, 
that  in  the  same  space  of  time,  it 
has  been  known  to  perforate  a  bale 
of  paper,  passing  quite  through 
24  reams.  This  insect  builds  its 
nest  under  the  eaves  of  the  houses, 
of  a  glutinous  clay,  similar  to  that 
used  by  the  swallows  in  the  fabri? 


cation  of  their  nests;  but  the 
comejen  continues  his  for  several 
yards  in  length.  The  greatest  care 
is  necessary  to  prevent  their  en- 
tering a  store  or  any  such  place, 
where  their  depredations  would 
cause  a  considerable  decrease  in 
the  value  of  the  contents.  The 
natives  sometimes  daub  their  nests 
with  tar,  which  destroys  the  whole 
swarm ;  for  if  disturbed,  they  will 
divide  into  different  societies,  and 
each  will  separately  search  for  a 
convenient  place  in  which  to  form 
a  new  one." 

Purple  Dye.—*'  The  small  shell- 
fish found  on  the  rocks  near  to 
Santa  Elena  are  worthy  of  notice,  aa 
I  believe  them  to  be  the  true  Tmv 
bines.  They  are  about  the  siae 
of  a  hazel  nut,  shaped  like  a  snail, 
•and  by  different  operations  the 
beautiful  purple  dye  is  obtained 
from  them.  Some  prick  the  fish 
with  a  needle  or  cactus  thorn,  and 
then  press  it  down  into  the  shell 
till  a  small  quantity  of  milky  juice 
appears,  into  which  a  portion  of 
cotton  is  dipped ;  it  is  put  into  an 
earthen  jar  or  cup,  and  the  fish  is 
placed  again  on  the  rock :  others 
take  the  fish  out  of  the  shell,  and 
lay  it  on  their  hands ;  they  pr^ss 
it  with  a  knife  from  the  head  to- 
wards the  tail  or  the  slender  part^ 
which  becomes  filled  with  liquid, 
and  is  cut  off,  and  cotton  is  applied 
to  absorb  the  moisture,  otherwise 
thread  is  passed  through  it.  When 
the  cotton  is  soaked  in  the  liquor, 
and  a  sufficient  quantity  is  ob- 
tained, it  is  mixed  with  as  much 
dry  cotton  as  it  will  conveniently 
make  damp,  the  cotton  being  weU 
carded  or  teased ;  it  is  afterwards 
dried  and  snun;  when  thread  is 
used  it  is  only  drawn  through  the 
liquor  and  dried.  The  colour  is 
at  first  a  pale  yellow,  it  subset 
^        quently 
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quently  changes  to  a  greenish  hue, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours 
it  acquires  the  heautiful  purple 
tinge  so  much  admired  by  the 
lancients,  and  which  no  future 
washing  or  exposure  to  the  air 
can  alter.  The  thread  dyed  by 
the  liquid  procured  from  this 
-small  fish  is  often  sold  in  Guaya- 
quil, and  is  called  caracoltHo^  from 
carocolf  a  snail." 

The  Alligator,^"  I  have  fre- 
•quently  seen  the  alligators,  or 
lagartos,  eighteen  or  twenty  feet 
long.  They  feed  principally  on 
^sh,  which  they  catch  in  the  rivers, 
and  are  known  sometimes  to  go 
in  a  company  of  ten  or  twelve  to 
the  mouths  of  the  small  rivers  and 
creeks,  where  two  or  three  ascend 
while  the  tide  is  high,  leaving  the 
rest  at  the  mouth ;  when  the  tide 
has  fallen,  one  party  besets  the 
mouth  of  the  creek,  while  the 
other  swims  down  the  stream, 
flapping  their  tails,  and  driving 
the  fish  into  the  very  jaws  of  their 
.devourers,  which  catch  them,  and 
lift  their  heads  out  of  the  water  to 
•Bwallow  them. 

"  When  these  voracious  crea^ 
tares  cannot  procure  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  fish  to  satisfy  their 
hunger,  they  betake  themselves 
to  the  savanas,  where  they  destroy 
the  calves' and  foals,  lurking  about 
during  the  day,  and  seizing  their 
prey  when  asleep  at  night,  which 
they  drag  to  the  water-side,  and 
there  devour  it.  The  cattle  and 
the  dogs  appear  sensible  of  their 
danger  when  they  go  to  the  rivers 
to  drink,  and  will  howl  [low]  and 
bark  until  they  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  lagartos  at  one 
place,  and  then  drop  back  and 
run  •  to  another,  where  they  drink 
in  a  hurry,  and  immediately  leave 
the  water-side;  otherwise,  as  has 


been  the  case,  an  alligator  would 
seize  on  th^m  by  the  nose,  drag 
them  under  the  water,  and  drown 
and  eat  them. 

"  When  the  lagarto  has  once 
tasted  the  fiesh  of  animals,  it  will 
almost  abandon  the  fish,  and  re- 
side principally  ashore.     I  crossed 
the  large  plain  of  Babayo,  where 
I  saw  a  living  one,  buried,  except 
the  head,  in  the  clay,  beside  the 
remains    of  several    dead    ones. 
On    inquiring    how     they    came 
there,  the  montubiotf  a  name  given 
here  to   the   peasantry,  told  me, 
that  when   the  rains  fall  in   the 
mountains  great  part  of  this  sa- 
vana  is  inundated,  at  which  time 
the  lagartos  prowl  about  in  search 
of   the  cattle   remaining  on   the 
small  islands  that  are  then  formed } 
and  when  the  waters  retire  they 
are  left  embedded  in  the  clay,  tOl 
the  ensuing  rains  set  them  at  li- 
berty ;  they  feed  on  flies,  and  can 
exist  in  this  manner  for  six   or 
seven   months.     When   found   in 
this  state  the  natives  always  kill 
them ;  sometimes  by  piercing  them 
with  lances  between  the  fore  leg 
and  the  body,  the  oiily  ^sible  part 
in  which  they  are  vulnerable;  if 
they  be  not  prepared  with  alance, 
they  collect  wood,  and  kindle  a 
fire  as  near  to  the  mouth  of  the 
lagarto  as  they  dare  venture,  and 
bum  him  to  death. 

"  These  animals  will  sometimes 
seize  human  beings  when  bathing, 
and  even  take  children  from  the 
shores ;  after  having  succeeded 
once  or  twice  they  wfll  venture  to 
take  men  or  women  from  the  bal- 
sas, if  they  can  surprise  them 
when  asleep;  but  they  are  re- 
markably timid,  and  any  noise  will 
drive  them  from  their  purpose. 
They  have  also  been  known  to 
swim  alongside  a  small  canoe,  and 
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to  suddenly  place  one  of  their 
paws  on  the  edge  and  upset  it, 
when  they  immediately  seize  the 
unwary  victim.  Whenever  it  is 
known  that  a  eehadof  one  that  has 
devoured  either  a  human  heing  or 
cattle,  is  in  the  neighbourhood)  all 
the  people  join  in  the  common 
cause  to  destroy  it ;  this  they  often 
efiect  by  means  of  a  noose  of 
strong  hide  rope,  baited  with  some 
animd  food;  when  the  lagarto 
seizes  the  bait,  its  upper  jaw  be- 
comes entangled  with  the  rope, 
and  the  people  immediately  attack 
it  with  their  lances,  and  generally 
kill  it. 

^*  The  natives  divert  themselves 
in  catching  the  lagartoaaHve;  they 
employ  two  methods,  equally  ter- 
rific and  dangerous  to  a  spectator, 
at  first  sight ;  both  of  these  were 
exhibited  to  Count  Ruis,  when  we 
were  at  Babaoyo,  on  our  way  to 
Quito.  A  man  takes  in  his  right 
hand  a  truncheon,  called  a  tolete ; 
this  is  of  hard  wood,  about  tiro 
feet  long,  having  a  bdl  formed  at 
each  end,  into  which  are  fastened 
two  iron  harpoons,  and  fx>  the 
middle  of  this  truncheon  a  plaited 
thong  is  fastened.  The  man  takes 
this  in  his  hand,  plunges  into  the 
river,  and  holds  it  horizontally  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  grasping 
a  dead  fowl  with  the  same  hand, 
and  swimming  with  the  other :  he 
places  himself  in  a  right  line  with 
the  lagarto,  which  is  almost  sure 
to  dart  at  the  fowl :  when  this 
happens,  the  truncheon  is  jdaced 
in  a  vertical  position,  and  at  the 
moment  that  the  jaw  of  the  lagarto 
is  thrown  up,  the  tolete  is  thrust 
into  the  mouth  ;  so  that  when  the 
jaw  falls  down  again  the  two  har- 
poons become  fixed,  and  the  ani- 
mal is  dragged  to  the  shore  by  the 
cord  ikstened  to  the  tolete*  When 
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on  shore  the  a^iearance  of  the 
lagarto  ia^ really  moat  horrible; 
his  enormous  jaws  propped  up  fay 
the  tolete,  showing-  his  large  sharp 
teeth;  his  eyes  projecting  almost 
out  of  his  head;    the  pale  red 
colour  of  the  fleshy  substance  on 
his  under  jaw,  aa  well  as  that  of 
^  roof  of  the  mou^;;  the  impe- 
oetrable  armour  of  scales  which 
covers  the  body,  with  the  huge 
paws  and  tail^.  all  contribute  to 
render    the   spectacle   i^ipallinff; 
and    although    one    is    perlSecUy 
aware  that  in  ita  present  state  it 
is  harmless,  yet.it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  look  on  it  without  feel- 
ing what  fear  is.   The  natives  now 
surround  the  lagarto  and  bait  it 
like  a  bull ;  holding  before  it  any 
thing  that  is  red,  at  which  it  runs, 
when  the  man  jumps  on  one  side 
and  avoids  being   struck  by  it, 
while  the  animal  continues  to  run 
forward,  in  a  straight   line,    till 
checked  by  the  thongwhich  is 
fastened  to  die  tolete.    When  tired 
of  teazing'  the  poor  brute,  they 
kiU  it  by  tUrustkig  a  lance  down 
its  throat,  or  under  die  fore  leg 
into  its  body ;  unless  by  accident 
it  be  thrown  on  ita  back,  when  it  . 
may  be  pierced  in  any  part  of  the 
belly,  which  is  soft  and  easily  pe- 
netrated. 

"  The  other  method  is,  by  taking 
a  fowl  in  one  hand,  and  a  sharp 
strong  knife  in  the  other ;  the  man 
swims  till' he  is  directly  opposite 
to  the  alligator,  and  at  the  moment 
when  it  springs  at  the  fowlthetnan 
dives  under  the  water,  leavii^  the 
fowl  on  the  surface ;  he  then  holds 
up  the  knife  to  the  belly  of  the 
animal,  and  cuts  it  open,  when  the 
alligator  immediately  rolls  over  on 
its  back,  and  is  carried  away  by 
the  stream.  Much  haa  been  said 
about  the  surprisii^  agility  of 
D  some 
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lome  of  the  Spanish  bull-fighten, 
and  I  have  often  beheld  feats  that 
have  astonished  me ;  but  this  di« 
vernon  at  Babaoyo,  for  so  the  na- 
tives consider  it»  evinced  more 
bravery  and  agifity  than  I  had 
«v«r  before  witnessed.  The  tee^ 
of  the  aDigator  are  often  taken 
from  the  jaws,  and  yesqaerost 
small  tinder-4>oxes,  which  are  gc- 
•  nerally.  carried  in  the  pocket  lor 
the  purpose  of.  lighting  cigars,  are 
made  Irom  them ;  they  are  beau- 
tiftiliy  white,  and  equal  to  the 
finest  ivory ;  some  are  four  inches 
long,  and  I  have  seen  them  most 
delicately  carved,  and  mounted 
with  gold  or  sflver/' 


5.  Trav^U  among  the  Arab  Tribes 
inhabiting  the  CtmntrieB  East  of 
Syria  and  Palestine^  %c.  ^c. 
By.  J,  fS.  Buckingham. 

These  travels  set  out  from  Na- 
saretb,  and  in  the  first  third  of  the 
volume  describe  the  passage  of 
the  Jordaj^  above  Beisan,  and  be- 
tween that  place  and  Oom^Kais; 
— ithe  route,  in  a  line  nearly  pa- 
rallel to  the  river,  down  to  Ass^t ; 
a  journey  from  Assalt,  across  t^e 
elevated  plain  of  Belkah,  to  Oom- 
er-RussaSj  including'  a  visit  to 
.  Amm^^,  and  a  jforced  return  to 
Assalt;  and  the  author's  track 
from  Assalt  thnough  the  plains  of 
the  Haouran,  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion, to  Djebel  Haouran.  Our 
first  extract  rehites  to. die  passage 
of  the  Jordan  to  the  eastern  bank : 

**  In  fording  the  Jordan  at  this 
spot,  which  was  at  a  distance  of 
two  hours,  or  about  four  nules  to 
die  southward  of  its  oudet  from 
die  lake  of  Tiberias,  we  fimnd;  it 
so  deep  near  the  banks  of  die 
stream  as  to  throw  our  horses  off 


their  legs  fior  a  few  minutes,  and 
oblige  them  to  swim;  but  diey 
soon  regained  their  footing  as  they 
approached  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  and  in  the  vety  centre  we 
found  it  quite  shallow.  It  still 
appeared  rather  as  a  brook  or 
torrent,  than  a  iriv^ri  being  no 
where  more  than  one  hundred 
feet  wide,  as  £ir  as  we  could  ob- 
serve it  from  hence;  and  the 
water,  which  was  clear  and  sweet, 
virinding  slowly  over  a  sandy  and 
pebbly  bed  at  about  the  rate  of  s 
mile  and  a  half  per  hour." 

Having  reached  Assalt,  some  40 
or  60  miles  to  the  S.S.E.,  Mr.  B. 
was  quiirtered  on  a  merchant 
named  Aioobe,  or  Job.  His  house, 
the  i^incipal  dwelling  in  the  town- 

'*  Consisting  of  one  room  only 
about  twenty  feet  square,  divided 
into  a  lower  portion  for  the  cattle, 
and  an  upper  part  or  terrace,  about 
two  feet  above  the  former,  fbr  the 
fioxaly.  In  the  first  of  theie  was 
colntained.  alsQ  a  large  siq^ly  of 
five-^wood  and  provisions  for  the 
winter ;-  and  jn  the  last  his  whole 
stock  of  merchandise,  cooaistiag 
of  cotton  doths  from  NahloiM, 
Bedouin  garments,  and  various 
articles,  chiefly  for  sale  among  the 
tribes  of  Ajmbs,  that  come  to  die 
market  of  Assalt  fram  the  sur- 
rounding country.  This  chief  of 
the  merchants  of  Assalt  waa  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  about  5000 
piastres,  or  2601.  sterling;  and  by 
most  of  his.  feUow-townamen  he 
was  considered  to  be  as  rich  as 
any  merchant  could  hope  or  desire 
•to  be.  In  comparison  with  his 
neighbours  he  mig^t  be  called 
wealdiy  indeed;  fer  many  of  those 
who  were  considered  traders,  had 
never  mofe  than  lOL  sterling  in- 
vested in,  stock,  and  the  v/engd 
of  the  town  might  be  safely  taken 
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at  StOLf  as  rather  beyond  than 
below  the  state  of  their  trading 
property. 

"  Af^er  a  day  passed  in  visits  to 
all  the  principal  christian  inhabi- 
tants of  the  place,  and  eating,  con- 
trary to  my  inch'nation,  at  almost 
every  house,  we  assembled  in  a 
large  evening  party  at  the  dwelling 
of  the  widow  in  which  Georgia 
and  myself  had  taken  np  our  tem- 
porary abode.  Though  the  di- 
mensions of  this  building  were 
very  small,  not  exceeding  fifteen 
feet  by  twelve,  it  had  a  chimney 
in  the  wall,  and  an  apartment  of 
the  same  size  above,  the  ascent  to 
which  was  by  a  flight  of  narrow 
steps  made  of  dried  day,  with  a 
carved  wooden  balustrade  ;  the 
only  instance  I  had  met  with,  in 
all  the  town,  of  so  much  conve- 
nience and  ornament. 

**  Although  this  was  the  evening 
of  Sunday,  cards  were  introduced, 
and  I  was  pressed  to  take  a  part 
in  the  game  against  my  will.  For- 
tune was  adverse  to  me:  and  in. 
playing  for  garments,  I  lost  my 
booza,  a  sort  o£  thick  woollen 
cloak,  which  I  had  bought  at  Na- 
zareth for  four  piastres.  There 
was  no  remedy :  and  though  aU 
exclaimed,  Jtllah  hereem!  *  God 
is  bountifufi'  yet  I  felt  that  this 
was  neither  the  season  nor  the 
country  in  which  to  gamble  away 
warm  garments,  particularly  as  it 
would  have  been  imprudent,  at 
the  present  moment,  to  show  that 
my  finances  were  so  good  as  to 
admit  of  my  purchasing  it  back 
again  from  the  winner.    . 

•*  The  conversation  of  the  even- 
ing was  such  as  I  should  gladly 
have  retained,  had  it  been  practi- 
cable to  have  atored  my  memory 
with  all  the  geographical  and  to- 
pographical &cts  mentioned    re-* 


flpecting  the  positions  of  ancient 
and  modem  places  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  very  names  of  wUch 
are  unknown  in  England,  as  the 
whole  of  this  tract  is  little  better 
than  a  blank  in  our  best  maps. 
But  amidst  so  many  loud  and  dn- 
oordant  voices,  and  the  innume- 
rable questions  that  were  inces- 
santly asked  me  on  every  side,  the 
names  of  places  that  I  heard  in 
one  moment  escaped  me  in  the 
next. 

"  Among  the  many  ridiculous 
questions  Uiat  were  seriously  pro- 
posed to  me,  when  talking  of  the 
different  countries  that  I  had  vi- 
sited, I  was  asked,  whether  I  had 
ever  been  to  the  Belled-el-Kelb, 
where  the  men  had  dogs'  heads  ? 
and,  whether  I  had  seen  the  Ge- 
ziret-el-Waak,  or  the  island  in 
which  women  grow  on  trees,  bud- 
ding at  sunrise,  and  becomins 
mature  at  sunset,  when  they  fafi 
from  the  branches,  and  exdaim, 
in  the  language  of  the  country, 
Waak  !  Waak  !  *  Come  and  em- 
brace me !' 

"  The  opinions  entertained  by 
the  people  of  Assalt  on  aU  mat- 
ters beyond  their  own  immediate 
sphere  of  observation,  are  like 
those  which  prevailed  among  the 
most  ignorant  of  the  ancients ;  and 
there  is  no  fable  of  antiquity,  how- 
ever preposterous,  that  would  not 
find  believers  here.  Even  now» 
places  not  a  league  distant  from 
the  town  are  made  the  scene  of  mi- 
racle ;  and  the  people  seem  not  only 
to  believe,  but  to  delight  in  the  mar- 
vellous. My  guide,  Mallim  Georgis, 
was  a  consequential  old  man,  ot 
diminutive  biature,  with  a  scanty 
beard  confined  to  the  extremity  of 
hia  chin,  small  grey  eyes,  an  aqui- 
line noae,  thin  lips,  high  arched 
forehead,  and  round  back ;  he  m%ht 
D  2  have 
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have  passed  for  a  true  descfendant 
of  iBsop,  for  he  talked  incessantly, 
and  almost  constantly  in  fables 
and  parables.  I  have  no  doubt, 
from  the  reputation  he  seemed  to 
enjoy  with  every  one,  that  he  was 
.  a  man  of  integrity,  and,  in  matters 
of  common  intercourse  in  life,  a 
person  of  general  credit  and  good 
faith ;  yet  even  he  made  no  hesi- 
tation to  swear  by  the  few  hairs 
of  the  scanty  beard  he  possessed, 
that  he  had  seen  a  Muggrebin  at 
Oom  Kais,  by  the  art  of  magic, 
transport  one  of  the  columns  oif 
the  ruins  from  that  place  to  his 
own  coimtry;  that  he  had  dis- 
tinctly heard  him  order  it  to  rise 
and  begone  ;  and  that  he  himself, 
with  his  own  eyes,  had  seen  it 
take  its  flight  through  the  air! 
Others  said,  that  at  a  place  called 
Oom-el-Russas,  in  the  way  to 
Karak,  several  Muggrebins  had, 
by ,  the  aid  of  perfumes  and 
prayers,  raised  up  out  of  the  earth 
copper  cases  full  of  gold,  and  car- 
ried them  off  to  their  own  coun- 
tries! 

"  Amidst  these  absurd  stories, 
there  were  how  and  then  mingled 
•ome  useful  facts  that  were  more 
worthy  of  remembering.  I  learnt, 
for  instance,  from  the  conversation 
of  the  evening,  that  Mallim  Moo- 
sa,  or  Doctor  Seetzen,  had  gone 
round  the  Bahr-el-Loot,  or  Dead 
Sea,  from  the  outlet  of  the  Jordan 
to  die  same  point  on  his  return, 
passing  round  from  east  to  west, 
and  that  he  had  found  the  remains 
of  many  Greek  monasteries  and 
churches  among  the  barren  rocks 
that  border  it.    Sheikh  Ibrahim, 


or  Mr.  Burckhardt,  had  gone  from 
hence,  it  was  said,  to  Karak,  and 
from  that  town  round  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  by  the 
ancient  Zoar,  to  Egypt,  with  a 
party  of  Bedouins,  about  three 
years  since.  When  I  mentioned 
to  them  that  I  had,  at  Mr.  Burck- 
hardt's  request,  made  minute  in- 
quiries into  the  particulars  of  Dr. 
Seetzen's  death  at  Mokha,  in  my 
way  from  Egypt  to  India  through 
the  Red  Sea,  it  excited  a  deep 
interest,  and  apparently  a  sincere 
regret*;  both  these  enterprising  in- 
dividuals being  well  known  to  most 
of  the  penons  present,  and  being, 
indeed,  the  only  Europeans  that 
had  ever,  till  this  period,  pene- 
trated much  to  the  east  of  the 
Jordan,  as  far,  at  least,  aa  was 
known  to  us  by  any  trace  of  such 
a  visit. 

*'  The  general  topics  of  con- 
versation were,  however,  relating 
to  the  Muggrebins,  and  their  ex- 
ploits whenever  they  came  into 
this  part  of  the  country.  These 
Muggrebins — the  name  being  com- 
mon to  all  the  Arabs  that  come 
from  any  part  of  Africa  between 
the  Nile  and  the  Atlantic — have 
the.  character  of  being  pirofound 
magicians ;  and  dm  the  country 
east  of  the  Jordan  abounds  with 
ruins,  the  people  think  that  in  all 
of  them  treasures  are  buried,  and 
that  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  ob- 
ject of  all  strangers  coming  among 
them,  is  to  discover  these  hidden 
treasures,  and  carry  them  off*  for 
their  own  use.  On  the  summit 
of  Jebel-^l-Belkah,  or  Bilgah,  as 
it  is  equally  often  pronounced,  the 


•  "  The  partkulan  here  aDuded  to  were  tent  hy  me  to  Mr.  Bonkhardt,  ttma 
Mokha,  and  by  hfan  transmitted  to  tiie  Baron  Von  Qammer,  at  Vienna;  hy  whom  diey 
were  published,  m  a  letter  bearing  my  name,  in  one  of  die  nnmbeia  qf  a  laige  work 
publiahed  at  that  capital,  under  the  tide  qSJm  Mmu  de  VOrieni. 
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Pisgah  of  the  Hebrews*  from  which 
Moses  saw  the  promised  land  and 
died»  and  which  is  only  three 
hours  south  of  the  reputed  tomb 
of  Joshua,  on  the  mountain  of 
Assalt,  there  grew,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  all  present,  a 
species  of  grass,  which  changed 
the  teeth  of  every  animal  that  ate 
of  it  to  silver  I  And  in  a  party 
of  twenty  persons  then  assem- 
bled, there  were  not  less  than  five 
witnesses  who  declared  most  so- 
lemnly that  they  had  seen  this 
transmutation  take  place  with  their 
own  eyes  I !  '* 

The  informant  who  principally 
contributed  these  details^  and  many 
others  relating  to  the  topography 
of  the  district,  is  thus  mentioned 
as  getting  rid  of  his  task  in  being 
catechised : 

**  Here  my  informant  grew  tired 
of  his  task,  and  exclaimed,  *  By 
the  beard  of  my  prophet  1  there 
are  three  hundred  and  sixty-six 
ruined  towns  and  villages  about 
Assalt,  and  I  know  the  names  of 
all ;  but  who  could  have  the  pa- 
tience to 'sit  down  and  recite  them 
to  another,  while  he  writes  them 
in  a  book?'  I  said  all  I  could 
to  explain  the  utility  of  this ;  and 
added,  that  my  chief  object  in 
taking  this  trouble  was  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  what  scrip- 
tural names  were  still  retained 
and  extant  among  the  ruined 
cities  here:  but  all  my  e£R>rt8 
were  of  no  avail :  the  patience  of 
.  my  companion  was  exhausted,  and 
there  was  no  prevailing  on  him  to 
resume  his  task«     1  had  asoer- 


certained,  however,  by  thb  meatiSi  * 
at  least  one  highly  interesting  fact, 
namely,  that  the  whole  of  this 
region  was,  in  a  manner,  studded 
with  the  ruins  of  ancient  towns, 
and  must  have  been  once  highly 
fertile  and  thickly  peopled.  On 
a  reference  to  the  division  of  the 
place  given  to  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
there  appear  only  three  names  of 
places  in  the  modem  list  corres-' 
ponding  with  those  of  the  cities 
mentioned  there.  Assalt,  for  \he 
city  of  Salt  (Joshua  xv.  62) ;  ISi 
Anab,  for  Anab  (verse  50) ;  and 
El  Jehennah  probably  for  Janum 
(verse  53).  I  have  no  doubt, 
however,  but  a  visit  to  the  places 
themselves,  and  the  comparison 
of  names  on  the  spot  might  lead 
to  the  most  interesting  discoveries 
towards  the  elucidation  of  scrip- 
tural topography,  and  restore  the 
lost  knowledge  of  this  interesting , 
region,  which  appears,  both  from 
ancient  testimony,  and  •  the  exist- 
ence of  innumerable  ruins  up  to 
the  present  time,  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  fertile  and  thickly 
peopled  countries  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  though  it  still  remains 
a  blank  in  our  maps,  and  is  con- 
sidered by  all  who  treat  of  these 
countries  as  a  desert  or  a  wilder- 
ness.*' 

On  the  contrary,  throughout  all 
this  journey  the  remains  of  a  very 
thickly  planted  ancient  popular 
tion,  ruins  of  flourishing  cities, 
and  other  signs  of  extreme  ci^- 
tivation  and  riches,  are  everywhere 
obvious  *.  How  great  is  Ae  con- 
trast now  ?    At  one  spot  the  tra- 


*  Speaking  else  where,  Mr.  B.  observes,  "  We  had  now  aRived  at  a  very  elevated 
port  of  the  pbuii,  which  had  eondnued  fertile  throughout  the  whole  of  the  distance  that 
we  nad  yet  come  from  Amman  to  this  place,  and  were  still  gradually  ris  ng  as  we  pro- 
ceeded on,  when  we  came  to  an  elevation  from  which  a  new  view  opened  before  us  to 
the  south-east,  in  the  direction  in  which  we  were  travelling.  This  view  presented  to 
lu,  on  a  little  lower  level,  a  still  more  extensive  tract  of  continued  plain,  than' that  over 

veller's 
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veller's  horses  were  startled  by 
the  rushing  out  of  wild  boars  from 
the  tickets,  and  in  another  we  are 
told: 

"  Proceeding  onward,  without 
even  alighting  to  examine  the  ruins 
of  Jelooly  we  started  a  strange 
animal  from  his  retreat;  and  a 
cry  of  pursuit  being  set  up  by 
AbuFarah,  we  loosened  our  reins, 
and  spurred  our  horses  for  the 
chace.  •  It  ran  w^ith  such  speed, 
however,  that  it  gained  upon  us 
considerably  at  first,  but  we  soon 
came  up  with  it,  and,  coming  near, 
each  discharged  his  musket,  but 
without  success.  At  the  sound 
of  this,  the  animal  turned  sharp 
round,  and  ran  towards  my  horse, 
uttering,  with  open  jaws,  a  sound 
like  the  hissing  of  a  goose,  ex- 
cepting only  that  it  was  rougher 
and  much  louder.  The  horse  was 
'  j&ightened  at  this  attack,  and  be- 
came almost  immanageable :  but 
jOn  Ibading  and  discharging  a 
second  piece  with  ball,  the  animal 
fell.  It  was  called  in  Arabic,  ac- 
cording to  the  information  of  my 
fuide,  '  El  Simta;*  and  was  saiJ, 
y  him,  to  live  chiefly  by  preying 
on  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  while  it 
was  naturally  so  ferocious,  that  it 
always  turned  on  the  living  when 
attacked,  and  seldom  even  took 


flight  at  first  as  it  had  done  widi 
us.'  The  whole  length  of  this 
animal  did  not  exceed  five  feet, 
including  a  short  head  and  neck, 
and  a  bushy  tail  of  about  a  foot 
long ;  its  legs  were  short,  its  belly 
fat,  and  its  whole  height  from  the 
ground  not  more  than  eighteen 
inches  ;  its  nose  was  rounded,  its 
head  small,  and  its  mouth  wide ; 
the  colour  of  all  the  lower  part 
of  its  body  was  black,  but  over 
the  back  and  tail  it  had  a  broad 
grey  patch,  which,  at  a  little 
distance,  resembled  a  dirty  white 
cloth,  tied  over  the  animal  to  shel- 
ter it  from  wet  or  cold ;  its  hair 
was  long  and  coarse,  its  back 
slightly  arched,  like  that  of  the 
hyaena,  and  its  general  resem* 
blance  nearer  to  the  badger,  than 
to  any  other  animal  to  which  I 
could  compare  it." 

At  Adjeloon  (Ajalon)  "  there 
were  only  two  christians  in  the 
place  besides  our  host,  and  as 
these  were  not  present  among  the 
groupe  that  surrounded  us  on  our 
arrival,  they  were  sent  for,  when 
the  kissing  and  greeting  of  our 
first  meeting  was  again  repeated. 

"  After  we  had  satisfied  the  cu- 
riosity of  our  Mohammedan  visi- 
tors, they  gradually  dispersed; 
and  being  now  left  alone,  or  with 


whidi  we  had  already  paaaed.  Throughout  its  whole  extent  were  seeb  ndned  towns 
in  every  direction,  both  before,  behind,  and  on  each  side  of  us;  genenOy  seated  on 
small  eminences;  all  at  a  short  distance  from  each  other ;  and  all,  as  far  as  we  had  yet 
seen,  bearing  evident  marks  of  former  opulence  and  consideration.  There  was  not  a 
tree  in  sight  as  lar  aa  the  eye  could  reach ;  but  my  guide,  who  had  been  over  every  part 
of  it,  assured  me  that  the  whofe  of  the  plain  was  covered  with  the  finest  soil,  and  ca]nble 
of  being  made  the  most  productive  corn  land  in  the  world.  It  is  true,  Aat  for  a 
space  of  more  than  thirty  miles  there  did  not  appear  to  me  a  smgle  interropCioD  of 
hill,  rock,  or  wood,  to  impede  immediate  tillage ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  the  great  plain 
of  Esdraelon,  so  justly  celebrated  for  its  extent  and  fertility,  is  inferior  in  both,  to  this 
plain  of  Belkah,  for  so  the  whole  country  it  called,  from  the  mountain  of  tlutt  name,  the 
XMsgah  of  the  scripture.  Like  Esdraelon,  it  appears  also  to  have  been  once  the  seat  of 
an  active  and  numerous  population ;  but,  on  the  fonner,  the  raonumentj  of  the  dead  only 
remain,  while  here  the  hsJ)itations  of  the  living  are  equally  mingled  ^th  the  tombs  of 
,  tl^  departed,  both  thickly  strewn  over  every  part  of  the  soil  iVom  which  they  drew  their 
sustenance." 

christian 
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christian  oompanions  only,  the  con- 
▼ersation  bMuocie  moire  free  and 
unconstrained  than  while  they  were 
present. 

**  0«r  supper  consisted 

of  a  dish  office,  peas,  and  onlonst 
all  stewed  together  in  oil;  and 
ungrateful  as  such  a  mess  must 
naturally  be  to  an  English  palate, 
my  appetite  was  rendered  sokeeB 
by  hunger,  that  I  literally  and 
truly  enjoyed  it,  and  made  a  hearty 
meal.  By  way  of  dessert,  some 
walnuts  and  dried  figs  were  after- 
wards served  to  us,  besides  a  very 
Hcurious  article,  probably  resem- 
bling the  dried  wine  of  the  an- 
cients, which  they  are  said  to  ha^e 
preserved  in  cakes.  Those  of 
which  we  now  partook  might  also 
be  called  wine-cakes:  they  were 
of  the  shape  of  a  eucumber^  and 
were  made  out  of  the  fermented 
juice  of  the  grape  formed  into  a 
jeUy,  and  in  this  state  wound  round 
a  central  thread  of  the  kernel  of 
walnuts;  the  pieces  of  the  nuts 
thus  forming  a  support  for  the 
outer  coat  of  jelly,  which  became 
harder  as  it  dried,  and  would 
keep,  it  was  said,  fresh  and  good 
for  many  months,  forming  a  wel- 
come treat  at  all  times,  uid  being 
particularly  well  adapted  for  sick 
or  delicate  persons,  who  might 
require  some  grateful  provisions 
capable  of  being  carried  in  a  small 
compass,  and  without  risk  of  in- 
jury on  a  journey. 

*'  In  the  village  itself,  and  not 
.  far  from  the  dwelling  of  our  host,  I 
was  taken  into  the  house  of  a 
Mohammedan  family  to  be  shown 
what  was  justly  considered  to  be 
the  greatest  curiosity  in  the  place. 
The  lower  part  of  the  room  into 
which  we  were  introduced  was 
appropriated  to  the  cattle  of  the 
femily.     It  was  about  ^fifteen  feet 


square,  and  was  surrounded  by  a 
bench  of  solid  rock,  about  two 
feet  broad,  and  two  £bet  high.  In 
the  upper  sur&ce  of  tfaia  bench  or 
ndsed  seat  were  hewn»  dose  to 
each  other,  separate  troughs  or 
cisterns  of  about  eighteen  inches 
square,  and  nearly  two  fiset  deep. 
At  one  comer  of  this  singular 
apantment  was^a  tiough  or  datBtn, 
widi  an  oudflt  for  conveying  the 
water  through  the  building;  and 
beyond  the  waEs  of  it,  in  the  same 
direction,  weve  seen  the  remaina 
of  a  small  subterranean  diaidber, 
hewn  out  of  the.  rock,  and  oma^ 
HMDted  with  stucco  on  ita  walla. 
The  moat  curious  part  of  all  waa 
the  pavement  of  the  first  room, 
whioi  was  a  sort  of  Mosaic  work, 
formed  of  very  amall  stones  united 
together  on  a  bed  of  cement  below 
them.  The  persons  who  showed 
us  this  apartment  asserted  that  the 
stones  were  of  various  colours, 
naming  white,  green,  red,  yellow, 
and  blue ;  but  if  this  were  really  the 
case,  the  sur&ofe  was  now  too  dirty 
to  enable  us  to  perceive  the  variety 
of  colours  described.  It  appeared 
to  me,  at  first  sight,  to  be  a  thin 
layer  of  natural  stone,  liable  to 
break  in  squares,  as  I  had  before 
seen  a  layer  of  that  kind  only  a 
few  inches  below  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  near  the  spot  where  the 
Roman  sarcophagus  had  lately 
been  dug  out  of  the  rubbish ;  but, 
on  a  closer  examination  of  the 
whole,  I  thought  it  to  be  really 
an  artificial  work,  as  the  joints 
were  in  many  instances  too  ill- 
shapen  to  be  naturaL  The  sraa- 
rate  pieces  were,  in  general,  leas 
than  an  inch  square ;  and,  though 
dark  at  the  upper  surfece  as  if 
stained,  were  white  at  the  bottom. 
The  stone  itself  was  a  coarse  mar- 
ble, and  the  cetHent  on  which  the 
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«whole  repowd  was  a  fine  lime.  I 
had  DO  di^ubt,  indeed,  after  a  close 
eKamination,  tJiat  the  work  was 
entirely  artificial,  and  as  such  it 
might  be  considered,  perhaps,  as 
ancient  a  ^pedmen  of  diat  kind  of 
pavement  as  any  in  existence. 
Were  it  not  for  this  display  of 
labour  and  expense,  I  shoidd  have 
thought  the  apartment  originally 
meant  for  a  stable,  with  the  square 
pits  hewn  in  the  raised  bench  run- 
mbg  round  it  for  grain,  and  the 
Jai^  trough  in  the  corner  for  wa- 
ienng  the  cattle ;  but,  with  a  Mo- 
saic pavement  in  the  centre,  and 
the  square  excavations  serving  as 
rude  cisterns  for  water  all  around, 
it  appeared  more  probable  that  it 
had  been  a  very  ancient  bath.  On 
the  outside  of  this  building,  to  the 
eastward,  and  above  the  stuccoed 
subterranean  chamber,  we  were 
shown  another  pavement,  of  a  si- 
milar kind,  the  stones  being  only 
larger  in  siaee,  or  nearly  two  inches 
square ;  like  the  former  one,  this 
was  a  coarse  white  marble  imbed- 
ded in  lime,  and  resembling,  at 
first  sight,  a  layer  of  stone  na- 
turally firactured  into  squares,  as 
in  the  vein  of  this  kind  near  the 
sarcophagus  already  described.  It 
is  not  ImfH-obable  but  that  the  hint 
of  Ms  rude  Mosaic  might  have 
first  been  taken  from  nature ;  con- 
sisting origimdly  of  a  simple  imi- . 
tation  of  such  broken  layers,  and 
the  idea  subsequently  improved 
by  all  the  successive  varieties  of 
colour  and  form  through  whieh  it 
must  have  passed,  before  the  art 
attained  its  present  high  state  of 
perfection.*' 

The  difficulty  of  travelling  in 

the  Hauran,  at  the  time  of  Mr. 

,Buckin^am's  sojourn,  seems  to 

have  arisen  in  great  measure  from 

the  scarcity  <xf  com  to  feed  the 


horses,  (in  consequence  of  a  great 
droug^ht :)  and  he  says, 

"  A  foot  passenger.could  there- 
fore make  his  way  at  little  or  no 
expense,  as  travellers  and  way- 
fiirers  of  every  description  halt 
at  the.  sheikh's  dwdling,  where, 
whatever  may  be  the  rank  or  con- 
dition of  the  stranger,  before  any 
questions  are  asked  him  as  to 
where  he  comes  from,  or  whither 
he  is  going,  cofi^  is  served  to 
him  from  a  large  pot  always  on 
the  fire,  and  a  meal  of  bread, 
milk,  oil,  honey,  or  butter,  is  set. 
before  him,  for  which  no  payment 
is  ever  demanded  or  eved  ex- 
pected by  the  host,  who,  in  tliis 
manner  feeds  at  least  twenty  per- 
sons on  an  average,  every  day  in 
the  year,  firom  his  own  purse :  at 
least  I  could  not  learn  that  he 
was  remunerated  in  any  manner 
for  this  expenditure,  though  it  is 
considered  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  his  situation  as  chief  of 
the  community,  that  he  should 
maintain  this  ancient  practice  of 
hospitality  to  strangers 

<<  One  of  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  difference  between  the 
ruined  towns  in  the  Hauran  and 
those  of  the  countries  to  the  west^ 
ward,  is  this,  that  in  the  former  no 
fragments  of  broken  pottery  are 
seen,  while  near  the  ruins  of  an- 
cient cities  in  Syria  and  Egypt, 
considerable  quantities  of  such 
firagments  are  invariably  found, 
either  collected  in  heaps  or  scat- 
tered about  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  From  this,  one  wpuld  in- 
fer, that  abundant  as  was  the  use 
of  earthen  vessels  in  the  two 
former  countries,  and  particularly 
along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  they 
were  not  much  used  in  the  Hau- 
ran, where,  as  stone  had  been  so 
universally  applied  to  all  parts  of 
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their  buUdings  from  the  want  of 
wood,  the  same  material,  or  per- 
haps metal,  might  have  served  for 
all  their  domestic  ut&nsils,  and 
supplied  the  place  of  day.  Even 
at  the  present  day,  indeed,  the 
want  of  this  is  so  general,  that 
there  are  no  potters  or  potteries 
in  the  country,  and  scarcely  a 
vessel  of  earthenware  is  anywhere 
to  be  seen.  The  large  jars  used 
in  their  houses  for  containing  com 
and  other  provisions  are  made  of 
mud  and  chopped  straw,  simply 
dried  in  the  sun;  their  small 
drinking  cups  for  coffee  are  of 
chinaware  brought  from  Damas- 
cus;  their  cooking  utensils  are  all 
of  iron  or  copper  tinned  on  the 
inside;  and  water,  wherever  we 
had  yet  had  occasion  to  ask  for 
it,  was  handed  to  us  in  round 
wooden  vessels,  about  the  size  of 
an  English  gallon,  such  as  is  used 
in  measuring  com,  about  the  same 
size,  shape,  and  material,  and  not 
round  like  a  bowl ;  in  every  part 
of  Syria  and  Egypt,  however,  the 
jars  and  water-pots  are  of  red  and 
yellow  pottery  of  burnt  clay." 

The  Druses  who  inhabit  the 
country  before  the  traveller  arrives 
at  Bosra,  are  communicative  and 
tolerant:  but  Mr.  B.  hastened 
anxiously .  through  them,  (not 
staying,  as  Burckhardt  did,)  and 
in  good  time  reached  his  destina- 
tion: 

"  Having  alighted,"  he  tells  us, 
V  at  the  house  of  a  person  well 
known  to  both  my  guides,  our 
first  enquiry  was  as  to  the  state  of 
the  roads,  and  the  probable  safety 
of  a  journey  from  thence  to  Da- 
mascus. In  answer  to  our  ques* 
tions  we  received  only  vague 
assertions  of  what  was  already 
known  to  us,  namely,  that  there 
was  no  assurance  of  safety  in  any 


part  of  the  Haufan,  without  being 
well  armed  and  in  a  party." 

Bosra  itself  is  an  extremely 
interesting  place,  but  Mahometan 
jealousy  prevented  the  author 
from  giving  so  particular  an  ac-- 
count  of  its  cuYiosities  as  he 
wished. 

**  It  was  in  vain,"  says  Mr. 
Buckingham,  **  that  I  directed 
my  enquiries  as  to  any  traditions 
respecting  this  celebrated  city; 
not  one  among  our  whole  partj^ 
remembered  the  poetic  passage  in 
Isaiah,  *  Who  is  he  that  cometb 
from  Edom,  with  dyed  garments 
from  Bozrah?  this  that  is  glori* 
ous  in  his  apparel,  travelling  in 
the  greatness  of  his  strength?^' 
(chap.  Ixiii.  ver.  1.)  Not  one  of 
them  remembered  any  thing  of 
even  of  the  name  of  Judas  Mac- 
cabeus, by  whom  this  city  was 
taken ;  nor  were  they  at  all  aware 
that  it  had  been  a  post  contested 
by  the  Romans,  Parthians,  Sara- 
cens, or  any  oUier  peojde,  as  a 
fortified  and  border  possession  ^ 
but  imagined  that  it  must  have 
been  originally  one  of  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  Solomon,  and  from 
the  decline  of  the  Jewish  power 
have  passed  at  once  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Christian  Greekir, 
to  whom  they  attributed  all  the 
principal  remains  now  seen  in  the 
city." 

But  though  he  could  get  litde 
of  its  antiquities,  our  countryman 
acquired  information  of  another 
kind  at  Bosra.     He  says, 

"  On  arising  in  the  morning  I 
found  that  I  had  been  bitten  all 
over,  during  my  sleep,  by  an  in- 
sect, whose  bite  seemed  to  com- 
bine* the  venom  o£  the  bug  and 
musquito  in  one,  and  to  be  more 
painful  than  either.  I  was  in- 
formed, on  enquiry,  that  this  in- 
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sect  was  peculiar  to  Bosr^  and 
failed  not  to  ttelect  strangers  for 
its  feast  in.  preference  to  those 
who  were  old  residents  of  the 
place,  which  w^s  the  reason,  pro^ 
bably,  of  so  little  pains  being 
taken  to  use  precautions  against  it. 
"  About  200  yards  to  the  west 
of  the  castle  of  Me2ereebe,  is  a 
lake  called  Ras-^l-Bezhy.  It  is 
the  source  from  whence  issues  the 
ancient  stream  of  the  Hieromax, 
or,  as  it  is  now  called  by  the  Arabs, 
Shereeaht  Mandoor,  from  the 
latter  being  the  name,  as  I  was 
assured,  of  a  celebrated  chief  who 
once  governed  the  whole  of  the 
tract  through  which  that  stream 
runsy  from  its  source  at  Mese- 
teebe,  to  its  outlet  into  the  Jordan, 
near  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Sea  of  Tiberias.  The  lake  is 
about  a  mile  in  circumference ;  it 
has  a  small  grass-covered  islet  in 
the  oentre,  and  an  abundance  of 
fish  in  its  waters,  equal  in  size  and 
not  inferior  in  beauty  to  the  gold 
and  silver  fishes  which  are  kept 
suspended  in  glass  globes  in^Eng^ 
land.  The  water  is  sweet  and 
transparent,  and  the  lake  never 
driea.  All  around  i^  margin  are 
seen  large  round  masses  of  the 
black  porous  stone  before  de- 
scribed, which  aie  in  equal  abund- 
ance also  Attheoutlet  of  the  stream 
that  issues  from  it,  near  the  hot 
springs  of  the  Hami.  These  black 
masses  are  all  separate  and  un- 
connected with  each  other,  each 
being  rounded  like  the  large  stones 
on  a  sea-beach;  and  masses  of  the 
same  siae  and  form  were  seen  by 
us  scattered  over  every  part  of 
the  plain  tl^at  we  had  yet  traversed 


since  our  entering  the  Bauraib 
The  stream  that  issues  from  the 
lake  flows  in  nearly  a  westerly 
direction,  with  few  windings,  tiU 
it  empties  itself,  at  the  spot  al- 
ready indicated,  into  the  Jordan, 
which  is  considered  to  be  about 
fifteen  hours'  journey  from  hence, 
ina  W.  S.W.  direction." 

The  whole  of  this  part  of  the 
country  is  covered  with  strange 
remains  of  the  antiquities  of  vari- 
ous people.  Corinthian  architec- 
ture lies  mingled* with  that  which 
appears  to  be  Saracenic;  and 
Christian  and  Mahometan  crum* 
ble  together;  and  some  remains 
seem  to  be  of  still  more  ancient 
dates  than  the  oldest  of  these. 
Near  a  place  called  Dahhil,  is  the 
ruins  of  a  great  Roman  aqueduct ; 
and  Mr.  B., continues': 

"From  hence,  in  half  an  hour 
afler  passing  the  aqueduct,  we  saw 
the  town  of  Ikketeeby  on  our  left, 
at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  Rising  from  among  its 
dwellings  was  seen  a  square  tower 
with  the  appearance  of  a  pyramidal 
base,  like  the  one  before  described 
at  Dahhil,  but  we  were  hot  suffi- 
ciently near  to  it  to  speak  with 
certainty  on  this  subject.  A  few 
minutes  afler  this,  we  entered  a 
place  named  Gherba,  which  is  also 
called  the  town  of  Job,  from  a  tra- 
dition that  the  prophet  Job  was 
born  and  resided  here,  and  that 
this  was  the  scene  of  his  history 
as  detailed  in  the  sacred  volume. 

"  On  our  way  from  Mezereebe 
to  this  place,  w^  had  passed  in 
sight  of  several  towns,  to  the  south- 
ward of  our  route,  among  which 
were  El-Draah,  or  Idderahh*,  a 


*  **  This  is  thought  to  be  the  dty  of  Edreii  so  frequently  mentioned  iii  the  Jewish 
writings,  as  one  of  the  most  important  placos  in  the  territory  of  Bashan,  the  Idng  of 
which,  in  the  time  of  Moses,  lived  at  Ashtaroth,  which  by  some  it  conaideied  to  be  the 
SRSoe  ^th  Bosra."  ^ 
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large  Ij^wn  with,  a  high  tquMre 
tower,  appearing  at  the  disianoe  of 
four  or  five  miles  off  like  the 
tower  of  Oomel-Riissasyor  that  in 
the  valley  of  A^ieloon,  Idderahh 
is,  however,  now  ^itirely  deserted^ 
and  the  inhabitants  have  taken  re- 
fuge at  Gherbee.  This  migvation 
of  persons  from,  one  town  to  ano- 
ther is  said  to  be  frequent  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  Hatiran,  in 
consequence  of  the  incursions  of 
the  Arabs  belonging  to  the  tribes 
of  Beni  Hassan,  Beni  Ibn  Saood^ 
Beni  Saiide,  and  others,  who  come 
down  from  the  eastern  mountains 
in  large  bodies,  and  scour  the  plains 
below  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
We  were  assured  that,  only  a  week 
since^  a  party  of  500  Arabs  had 
come  down  from  the  hills,  and 
taken  offfirom  Rimzah,  one  of  the 
largest  towns  here,  and  in  the 
•aa^ed  way  of  the  Derb-el-Hadj, 
or  road  of  the  pilgrims  from  Da- 
mascus to  Meccai  upwards  of  100 
head  of  cattle,  in  horses,  oxen, 
and  sheep;  and  this  was  said  to 
be  no  unfrequent  occurrence;  in 
so  unprotected  a  state  are  the 
.  lives  and  property  of  individuals 
residing  in  these  parts,  and  so  in- 
secure also  is  the  whole  of  the 
,country  for  travellers,  whether 
journeying  on  business  or  for 
pleasure. 

'*  On  entering  the  town  of 
Gherbee,  I  noticed  small  enclo- 
sures, like  meadows,  for  the  flocks, 
with  a  sort  of  watch-house  built 
in  the  centre  of  each  for  the  shep- 
herds, who  remain  in  them  night 
and  day,  redieving  each  other  by 
watches,  for  the  purpose  of  guard- 
ing their  herds  from  secret  depre- 
dation, as  well  as  to  give  the 
alarm  in  case  of  open  attack. 

"  In  passing  by  a  heap  of  ruins, 
among  which  were  some  sculp- 


ta*ed  Uoeksv  I  renafkedoae  with 
an  inscription  on  it,  almost  obli- 
terated. The  chaniaters  were  cer- 
tainly neither  Arabic,.  Geedc,  nor 
the  Hebrew  now  in  use,  but  rather 
resembkd  some  of  the  old  in- 
scriptions in  unknown  characters 
found  in  ladia^.  and  particularly 
like  some  of  those  on  the.  caves  cif 
Kenneri,  in  Salsetie,  near  Bombay. 
As  I  temendbered  the  great  interest 
excited  by  the  written  characters 
at  Mount  Mokatteb,  near  the 
Desert  of  Sinai,  from  which  the 
learned  in  ^Europe  hoped  to  obtain 
some  light  as  to  the  lost  claracter 
of  the  original  Hebrew,  from 
which  the  Chaldaic  is  now  used,  I 
was  particularly  desirous  of  alight* 
ing  to  copy  this  inscription,  four  or 
five  lines  of  which,  at  least,  were 
tolerably  distinct,  and  with  some 
patience  might  have  been  accu- 
rately transcribed ;  but  my  guides 
resisted  this  moat  strenuously,  as 
we  were  now  in  a  town  of  400 
Mohammedans,  with  only  four 
Christians  in  ihe  whole  place,  at 
the  house  of  one  of  which  we  were 
to  alight :  and  this  being  knovm,- 
we  should  be  sure  by  such  a  step 
to  attract  a  crowd  around  os,  and 
be  ill-treated  as  infidels  and  sor- 
cerers. I  was  obliged,  therefore, 
to  yield  to  their  refrtsal,  and  de- 
scending into  the  lower  part  of  the 
'.town»  with  ruined  dwellings  on 
each  side  of  our  road,  we  alighted 
at  the  house  of  my  old  ^ide  Abu 
Farah's  friend." 

This  extract  is  in  several  ways 
interesting — from  its  references  to 
spots  made  sacred  by  scripture 
and  tradition ;  from  its  picture  of 
Arab  manners,  even  in  what  we 
may  style  domestic  intercourse; 
but,  above  all,  from  its.  showing 
what  lights  upon  the  early  history 
of  mankind  may  here  be  found. 
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and  the  difficalttes  likely  to  be 
encountered,  in  endeavouring  to 
transport  them  whither  they  might 
tlhine  with  advantage.  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham next  relates  the  accom- 
modation they  received,  and  the 
whole  appears  to  us  to  be  intel- 
ligent and  deserving  of  quotation. 
He  says, 

**  Our  horses  were  taken  care 
of,  and  we  were  conducted  into 
a  large  room  of  about  forty  feet 
long  by  fifteen  broad,  and  twelve 
feet  high,  with  a  raised  space  at 
one  end  about  fifteen  feet  square, 
as  if  for  the  accommodation  of 
beds,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
room  set  apart  for  animals,  as 
there  were  troughs  for  food  and 
water  on  each  side.  The  whole 
of  the  masonry  of  this  edifice  was 
extremely  solid,  the  stones  being 
in  general  five  and  six  feet  in 
length,  squarely  hewn,  and  closely 
united,  and  the  posterns  and  ar- 
chitraves of  the  doorways  were 
each  of  one  solid  stone  hewn  into 
a  square  form.  It  was  evident, 
too,  that  the  door  itself  liad  once 
been  of  stone,  as  the  marks  of  the 
pivots  for  hkiges,  and  the  aper- 
ture for  receiving  the  bolt,  exactly 
as  those  at  the  tombs  of  Oom  Kais, 
still  remained;  the  original  door 
had  been  removed,  however,  and 
ia  place  was  now  supplied  by  a 
wooden  one.  The  whole  of  the 
roof  or  ceOing  was  constructed  of 
stone,  ttfe  largest  of  the  beams 
being  of  one  solid  piece,  stretching 
across  from  wall  to  wall,  and  of 
corresponding  thickness,  as  in  the 
colossal  temples  of  Egypt,  and 
die  intervals  filled  up  by  shorter 
stones  like  rafters  and  planking, 
making  the  whole  one  solid  mass 
of  stone.  It  appears  to  have  been 
the  same  cause  that  led  to  this 
mode  of  building  both  in  Egypt 


and  the  Rauran,  namelyf  the  total 
absence  of  *good  building  timber 
in  both  these  countries ;  for  in  all 
our  route  of  to-day  we  had  not 
seen  in  any  point  of  direction  a 
single  tree,  nor  even  a  bush  of 
any  me  upon  the  ground.  In  its 
general  character,  the  phdn  of  the 
Hauran  resembles  those  of  Belkah 
to  the  south-east  of  Assalt,  and 
Esdraelon  in  Galilee,  in  having 
gentle  elevations,  the  same  level 
being  no  where  of  long  continua- 
tion, though  still  not  so  much 
above  or  below  each  other  as  to 
destroy  its  general  character  of  an 
irregular  uid  undulating  plain,  in 
which  there  is  nothing  that  de- 
serves to  be  called  a  hill  on  its 
whole  surface.  The  eminences 
that  here  and  there  break  its  con- 
tinuity are  mostly  small  veins  of 
rock  projecting  above  the  surfiiee* 
and  these  appear  to  have  been  se- 
lected in  all  cases  for  the  sites  of 
towns,  for  the  sake  of  securing  a 
commanding  position,  a  freer  air» 
a  dryer  soil,  and  convenient  access 
to  the  materials  of  building,  which, 
indeed,  were  thus  close  at  hand. 
Of  towns  on  eminences  like  these 
we  saw  at  least  thirty,  in  different 
points  of  bearing  on  our  way  firom 
El-Hhussen  to  El-Gherbee,  and 
to  the  eastward  of  the 


latter. 

**  When  our  fire  was  lighted, 
the  want  of  wood  was  supplied  by 
using  the  dried  dung  of  animals, 
which,  with  a  small  portion  of 
charcoal,  was  the  only  kind  of 
fuel  procurable  here.  At  sun-set 
the  camels  of  our  host  entered  the 
room  in  which  we  were  seated,  and 
ranged  themselves  along,  to  the 
number  of  eight  on  each  side,  at 
the  stone  troughs  before  described. 
The  height  of  the  door  of  entrance, 
which  was  about  seven  feet,  had 
struck 
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•track  me  at  Ant  as  sometliiiig 
unusaal,  since,  in  meet  of  the  towns 
to  the  westwud,  the  height  of  the 
door  is  rather  below  than  above 
the  human  stature,  and  passengers 
are  generally  obliged  to  stoop  be- 
fore tl^ey  can  enter  in.  Here, 
however,  the  motive  for  increas- 
ing the  height  became  evident,  as 
in  it  present  state  it  just  admitted 
the  entrance  of  the  camels,  and 
was  no  doubt  originally  construct- 
ed for  that  purpose,  so  aa  to  admit 
them  under  shelter  at  night,  and 
secure  them  from  the  incursions 
of  the  neighbouring  Arabs.  This 
flat  country  must  always  have  been 
a  country  of  camels,  from  the 
earliest  ages :  and  these  rooms  for 
their  reception  might  have  been 
of  very  high  antiquity,  for  the 
nature  of  the  materials  of  which 
they  were  built  (there  being  no 
wood  whatever,  and  nothing  else 
of  a  perishable  nature  used  in  their 
construction)  made  them  in  a  man- 
ner indestructible. 

"  During  our  journey  through 
the  hills,  we  had  seen  only  horses, 
mules,  and  asses,  used  as  beasts 
of  burden;  but  since  we  had  en- 
tered the  phun  of  the  Hauran,  we 
had  met  only  camels,  and  these 
to  the  number  of  several  hundreds 
in  the  course  of  one  day.  If  this 
were  really  the  land  of  Uz,  and 
the  town  in  which  we  now  halted 
the  place  of  Job's  residence,  as 
tradition  maintained,  there  could 
be  no  portion  of  all  Syria  or  Pa- 
lestine,  that  I  had  yet  seen,  more 
suited  to  the  production  and  main- 
tenance of  the  7000  sheep,  3000 
camels,  500  yoke  of  oxen,  and  500 
she  asses,  which  are  enumerated 
as  forming  the  substance  of  this 
greatest  of  all  the  men  of  the 
East.  (Job.  i.  8.)  At  the  present 
day,  there  is  no  man,  probably, 


with  such  herds  and  flocks  for  bis 
portion;  but  these  are  sdll,  as 
they  were  in  the  earliest  times,  the 
great  wealth  of  the  men  of  sub* 
stance  in  the  country ;  and  it  is  as 
common  now  as  it  appears  to  have 
been  when  the  history  of  Job  was 
written,  to  describe  a  man  of  con- 
sideration in  these  plains  by  the 
number  of  his  flocks  and  herds 
rather  than  by  any  other  less 
tangible  indication  of  wealth." 

This  plain  is,  indeed,  the  granary 
of  Syria;  and  its  population  a 
ruddy,  fresh,  cleanly,  and  fine 
race. 

'*  I  learnt  that  there  was  not  a 
single  town  of  all  the  many  to  the 
eastward  of  us  (of  which  those 
named  were  but  a  small  portion) 
which  was  now  peopled,  the  only 
inhabitants  of  this  deserted  region 
being  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the 
beasts  of  the  field  ;  among  which, 
liaards,  partridges,  vultures,  and 
ravens  were  all  that  I  saw,  but  the 
wolf^  the  hyena,  and  the  jackall 
are  said  to  abound.  Some  of  the 
Great  Desert  tribes  of  the  Arabs 
occasionally  visit  this  country  to 
the  eastward,  for  the  sake  of  the 
water  and  verdnre  which  they  oc- 
casionally find  for  their  camels 
and  flodks  after  the  rains;  and 
then,  as  I  was  assured,  it  oflen 
happens  that  a  pepon  might,  in 
peaceable  times,  go  right  across 
the  whole  country  from  west  to 
east,  passing  from  tribe  to  tribe 
without  danger,  provided  he  were 
well  assured  of  protection  from 
the  first  tribe,  from  whom  he 
might  obtain  his  safe  conveyance 
to  the  next  beyond  it,  and  so  on ; 
a  journey  that  would  well  reward 
the  enterprise  of  any  European 
traveller  who  might  have  the  in- 
clination, the  means,  and  the 
power  to  accomplish  it.  At  pre- 
^  ,«ent, 
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stiiHt  however,  the  gieat  body  of 
llie  Wahabees  of  Nejed  had  bo 
spread  themselves  from  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Hedjaz  up  to  the- 
highest  parts  of  th€^  desert  beyond 
Palmyra,  and  dose .  to  the  cultir 
vated  country  on  the  edge  of  Asia 
Minor,  that  there  was  no  security 
ibr  any  one.;  tlie  whole  Desert, 
as  it  might  be  called,  being  in  a 
state  of  war.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
however,  that  on  the  first  fiivour- 
able  occasion,  some  inteUigent 
traveller  will  be  induced  to  snake 
the  attempt,  in  tlie  course  of 
which  he  would  be. able  to  exf^re 
every  part  of  the  celebrated  do- 
minions of  Ogthe  kingof Bashan, 
of  which  this  place  of  Salghud  was 
one  of  the  principal,  and  do  much 
to  elucidate  the  early  books  of 
Scriptxtre,  by  an  examination  of 
the  ruins  of  the  *  threescore  cities, 
all  the  region  of  Argob,  the  king- 
dom o£  Og  in  Bashan,'  which 
cities  '  were  fenced  with  high 
walls,  gates,  and  bars,  besicks 
unwallea  towns  a  great  many/ — 
(Deut  iii.  1  tp  10.) 

"  As  this  has  been  named  in 
Scripture  as  the  land  of  the  giants, 
and  even  the  divensions  of*  the 
inm  bedstead  of  their  king  hsve 
.been  given,  whidi  was  kept  in 
Rabbath  of  the  children  of  Am- 
mon,  aa  a  m^porial,  and  was  there 
referred  to  by  the  writer  of  Deu- 
teronomy (iii.  1].),  there  is  no 
part  of  the  country  wherein  this 
in^iiy  as  totbe  probabk  stature 
of  man.  in  the  early  ages  of  which 
the.  Sksripture  speaks,  could  be 
carried  on  mth  greater  proba- 
bility of  success  than  here*; 
whare  the  proverbial  expression 
of  there  bong    *  three   hundred 


^and  sixt3r-six  ruined  towns,'  now 
commonly  used  by  the  natives  of 
these  parts  when  speaking  of 
many  other  districts  of  the  coun- 
try beyond  Jordan,  aoay  be  uttered 
with  less  exaggeration  Uian  in  any 
other  quarter  to  which  I  had 
yet  heard  it  applied;  so  thickly 
strewed  is  every  part  of  this  in- 
teresting r^on  with  the  vestiges 
of  former  strength  and  abundant 
population." 

Having  traced  his  steps  back  to 
Gheryeh,  the  author  gives  other 
curious  particulars  relating  to  lUs 
ancient  site  of  human  existence 
andefibrt 

"  In  the  course  of  the  evening 
we  removed  from  the  house  in 
which  our  party  first  assembled, 
to  the  one  adjoining  it,  which  was 
larger,  without  an  occupant.  This 
gave  me  an  oi^ortunity  of  ob- 
serving that  the  foldmg  stone 
door  of  the  first  house,' which  was 
of  the  same  descriptioa  as  those 
seen  in  the  most  ancient  buildings, 
and  at  the  entrance  of  Roman 
tombs,  was  fifteen  inches  thidc, 
fimm  which  some  idea  may  be 
fi>rmed  of  these  ponderous  maasei, 
how  unwieldy  &ey  must  be  to 
open  and  shut,  and  with  what 
propriety  they  might  be  enume- 
rated under  the  terms  of  '  gates 
and  bars,'  when  speaking  of  die 
strength  of  the  tfaree^score  dties 
of  Og  the  king  of  Bashan ;  as  these 
ponderous  doom  of  stone  woe -all 
closed  on  the  inside  with  bars 
going  horisontally  or  perpendi- 
cularly aorosa  them,  and  the  whole 
edifice  even  to  the  beams  and  roof 
being  cyf  stone  also,  must  have 
rendered  them  afanost  inaceessMe 
to  any  but  the  battering^am  or 


,  •  Sm,  forfii^cOivr  meotion  of  SWdBalir(or  8s%httl»«A  it  it  now  pranDunced)  DcaL  in. 
10 ;  Jcwhua,  xii.  5.    jdji.  12 ;  and  1  Chnm.  v.  II. 

cannon. 
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cannon.  This  also  appeared  to 
nie  as  another  proof  of  the  very 
high  antiquity  of  niost  of  the  towns 
and  buildings  as  we  now  saw 
them  (notwithstanding  the  pecu- 
liar marks  of  Roman  and  Sara- 
cenic work  about  them  which 
might  well  be  subsequently  added), 
from  their  accurate  correspondence 
with  the  descriptions  in  the  ear- 
liest books  of  the  Scriptures :  for 
such  buildings  must  have  been 
impossible  to  be  destroyed  and 
swept  away  entirely  to  give  place 
to  others,  without  infinitely  more 
labour  and  cost  than  it  would  take 
to  make  them  the  abodes  of  all 
future  successors;  while  each 
race  of  their  occupiers  might 
make  such  additions,  improve- 
mentSy  and  ornaments,  as  suited 
their  own  style  of  taste,  leaving 
the  more  solid  parts  of  the  struc- 
ture just  as  they  found  them,  and 
as  they  are  likely  to.  endure,  as 
memorials  of  the  highest  anuquity 
for  ages  yet  to  come.  In  the 
house  adjoining  us,  to  which  our 
party  retired,  I  remarked  a  cen- 
tral fire-place,  with  massy  stone 
beams  forming  the  roof,  pointed 
arches,  and  extremely  solid  ma- 
sonry throughout. 

'*  Among  other  matters  related 
during  the  evening,  I  learnt  that 
the  seven  largest  towns  of  the 
Hauran  were  appropriated  to  the 
seven  days  of  the  week,  and  that 
each  bore  the  name  of  the  dav  on 
which  it  held  a  market  or  &ir ; 
the  round  of  the  week  being  com- 
pleted by  each  town  holding  a 
market  once  in  seven  days ;  so 
that  during  every  day  of  the  week 
there  was  a  market  or  fair  in  some 
one  or  other  of  the  seven,  which 
being  regularly  observed  was  ac- 
curately known  and  attended  as 
occasion  required.*' 


Ezra  is  full  of  the  monuments 
of  old  times.  One  is  a  curious 
old  mosque: 

**  Some  of  the  arches  rest  on 
square  pillars  of  masonry,  and 
others  on  small  circular  columns 
of  basalt.  One  of  these  pillars  is 
formed  wholly  of  one  piece  of 
stone,  including  pedestal,  shaft, 
and  capital :  and  near  it  is  a  curi- 
ous double  column,  the  pedestals 
of  which  are  in  one  piece,  the 
shafts  each  composed  of  two 
pieces,  and  the  two  capitals  with 
their  plinths  all  formed  out  of  one 
block.  These  pillars  are  not  large, 
and  are  only  distant  from  each 
other,  as  they  stand,  about  a  hu- 
man span.  They  are  right  oppo- 
site to  the  door  of  entrance  into 
the  mosque,  and  we  were  assured 
that  it  was  a  general  belief  among 
the  Mohammedans  here,  that 
whoever  could  pass  through  these 
pillars  unhurt,  was  destined  for 
heaven,  and  whoever  could  not, 
might  prepare  either  to  reduce 
his  bulk,  or  expect  a  worse  Site 
in  hell.  The  pieces  forming  the 
shafl  are  united  by  a  layer  of 
melted  lead  used  as  a  cement,  and 
now  visible. 

"  This  is  another  instance  to  add 
to  the  several  others  already  enu- 
merated in  the  *  Travels  in  Paleis- 
tine,*  of  the  prevalence  of  a  notion, 
probably  founded  on  a  literal  in- 
terpretation of  what  niust  have 
meant  in  a  figurative  sepse  by 
Christ,  who  says,  '  Straight  is  the 
cate  and  narrow  is  the  way  which 
leadeth  unto  Hfe,  and  few  there  be 
that  find  it'  Mat  vii.  14.  But 
the  notion  is  not  exclusively  chris- 
tian : '  it  appears  to  be  common  to 
'  all  religions. 

**  It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  re- 
itaark,  that  in  Ezra,  all  the  dwell-  . 
ings  of  the  christians  are  markM 
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with  the  emblem  of  their  faith  on 
the  portals  of  their  doors,  as  if  for 
the  guidance  of  some  destroying 
angel  that  they  expected  to  pass 
through  their  town,  and  spare 
those  whose  dwellings  were  so  dis- 
tinguished, as  among  the  children 
of  Israel  of  old. 

"  In  the  stony  district  of  Ledjah, 
which  begins  about  here,  and  ex- 
tends from  hence  to  the  northward 
and  eastward,  are  said  to  be  S66 
ruined  towns,  and  a  sea  (bahr)  of 
of  inscriptions.  These  expressions, 
which  are  quite  suited  to  the  ex- 
aggerating taste  of  an  Arab,  only 
mean,  however,  that  there  are  a 
great  number  of  each.  In  the  same 
manner  I  was  assured  by  one  of 
our  party,  who  had  been  in  Egypt, 
that  in  Belled  Massr  were  366 
districts,  and  in  each  district  366 
peopled  towns ;  to  which  he  added, 
that  having  seen  Englishmen  there, 
he  learnt  that  they  had  always  366 
suits  of  clothes,  or  one  for  every 
day  in  the  year :  an  impression,  no 
doubt,  occasioned  by  the  frequent 
changes  of  garments  among  the 
Enghsh,  a  practice  almost  whoUy 
unknown  among  the  Arabs,  who 
after  they  put  on  a  new  garment 
rarely  leave  it  off  till  it  is  worn 
out  and  finally  done  with.  The 
people  of  the  Hauran,  generally, 
and  those  residing  on  its  eastern 
border  more  particularly,  never 
having  seen  the  sea,  are  struck 
with  wonder  and  admiration  at 
descriptions  of  large  ships  and  the 
details  of  a  sea  life.  Even  here, 
however,  they  are  not  satisfied 
with  bare  facts,  however  surprising 
these  may  be,  but  constantly  en- 
deavour to  engraft  on  these,  some- 
thing of  a  more  exaggerated  na- 
ture, 80  powerful. is  their  passion 
for  the  marvellous.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  this,  when  asked  by  one 


of  onr  party  whait  was  the  greatest 
number  of  cannon  I  had  ever  seen 
mounted  in  one  ship,  and  replying 
1 20,  my  guide,  the  Malh'm  Georgia, 
insisted  tliat  I  was  far  below  the 
mark,  declaring  most  solemnly 
that  he  had,  with  his  own  eyes, 
seen  200  pieces  of  cannon  dis- 
charged from  one  side  only  of  Sir 
Sydney  Smi&'s  ship  at  Acre,  and 
200  from  the  other  side  at  the  same 
instant  of  time !  He  also  asserted 
that  Mohammed  Ali,  the  pasha  of 
Egypt,  had  lately  sent  from  that 
country  to  the  Hedjas,  in  Arabia, 
100  karat  of  soldiers,  each  karat 
being  100,0001  supporting  his 
assertions  with  the  most  solemn 
declarations  of  their  truth.  This 
feature  of  exaggeration,  an  inse- 
parable companion  of  ignorance, 
is  prevalent  among  all  classes,  and 
can  only  be  cured  by  increased 
information  diffused  among  the 
community  generally,  to  enable 
them  to  distinguish  truth  from 
falsehood." 

From  Ezra  to  Damascus  the 
itinerary  presents  no  thing,  remark- 
able. At  the  ^convent  of  catholic 
christians  here,  the  traveller  was 
most  hospitably  received.  He 
tells  us  that,  after  riding  through 
a  single  street  for  half  an  hour, 
and  then  turning  through  others 
for  as  long  a  space,  he  was  kindly 
welcomed  by  th^  president,  a  na- 
tive of  Spain ;  and  he  adds, 

^<  While  a  supper  of  fresh  fish 
was  preparing,  a  suit  of  clean  gar- 
ments was  brought  tame  from  one 
of  the  christian  merchants  residing 
near  the  convent,  and  I  enjoyed  a 
pleasure  not  to  be  described  in 
throwing  off  clothes  which  had 
never  been  changed  for  thirty 
days,  though  sleeping  almost  con- 
stantly on  the  bare  ground.  Nei- 
ther was  my  pleasure  less  in  de- 
vouring 
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voitnog  witha  lestaliiiost  unknown 
before,  the  fresh  fish,  soft  bread, 
and  exoelleni  wine  ot  Lebanon  set 
before  me  for  my  evening  repast. 
An  excellent  apartment  was  given 
up  to  my  exclusive  use,  cantaining 
a  good  bed,  a  sofa,  table,  chairs, 
and  drawers,  with  a  dressing-room 
and  closet  adjoining,  and  a  window 
opening  into  a  paved  court  below, 
in  which  was  a  fine  clear  fountain 
and  several  orange  trees,  besides 
a  passage  leading  to  an  open  ter- 
race, whereon  I  might  uninter* 
mptedly  enjoy  the  morning  and 
evening  air.  I  had  scarcely  ever 
before  enjoyed  so  sudden  and  com- 
plete a  transition  from  all  the 
sufierings  and  privations  of  a  bar- 
barous and  almost  savage  mode  of 
life  to  the  pleasures  and  abundance 
of  a  civilized  and  social  state  of 
existence.  I  was,  indeed,  so  deeply 
impressed  with  the  feehng  of  en- 
joym^it,  that  it  absorbed  all  other 
considerations,  except  the  wish 
that  I  could  surround  myself  with 
chose  fiiends  who  were  dearest  to 
ne  in  the  world,  and  live  with 
chem  in  peace  and  retirement  at 
Damascus  for  ever.     . 


6.  A  Pkhure  of  Oftet  •»  18^15: 
being  the  Journals  ^  Jamee 
Emereon^  Esq,,  Count  PeccMo, 
and  W.  H.  Humphreys,  E^g. ; 
wriUen  during  their  recent  visits 
to  that  Country. 

*^  Trade  seems  totally  destroyed 
at  Napoli :  before  1881,  it  was*  the 
dep6t  of  all  the  produce  of  Greece, 
and  carried  on  a  most  extensive 
commerce  in  sponges,  silk,  oil, 
wax,  and  wines ;  it  now  possesses 
merely  a  little  traffic  in  the  impor- 
tation, of  the  necessaries  of  lifo. 
The  shops,  like  those  of  Tripo- 
liBza,  are  crowded  with  arras  and 
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wearinff  apparel,  and  Ae  inhabi- 
tants sfi  carry  either  the  Frank  or 
Albanian  armed  costume.  The* 
cMmate  is  bad,  and  the  place  has 
been  firequently  ravaged  by  the 
plague,  which,  in  one  instance,  to* 
wards  the  latter  end  of  the  last 
century,  reduced  the  population* 
from  8  to  2000. 

"  The  unusual  filth  of  the  streets,, 
and  its  situation,  at  the  foot  of  a 
steep  hill,  which  prevents  the  air 
from  having  fuU  play  to  carry  the 
e£9uvia  arising  trom  it,  together 
with  the  habitual  dirty  habits  of 
an  overstocked  population,  con- 
stantly attracted  round  the  seat  of 
the  government,  subject  it  to  al- 
most continual  epidemic  fevers; 
which,  both  in  the  last  winter,  and 
at  this  moment,  have  committed 
dreadful  ravages.  Its  climate  is, 
in  fact,  at  all  times  thick  and  un- 
healthy, and  fiur  inferior  to  that  or 
Athens,  or  of  many  of  the  towns* 
in  the  interior  of  the  Moras.  •  •  •  . 

'<  On  walking  out  of  the  gater^ 
towards  the  Palamede,  I  was  struck 
with  a  spectacle  which  I  did  not- 
expect  to  have  met  with  in*  a 
country  possessing  the  reliefon  and*" 
professing  the  charity  oi  chris- 
tkom.  In  the  outer  passes  of  the 
fortification,  lay  the  bodies  of  twa- 
Arabs,  putrifying  under  a  burning 
sun,  and  within  one  hundred  yards 
of  the  inhabited  part  of  the  townr 
the  religion  or  prejudices  of  the 
Greeks  not  even  permitting  them 
to  cast  a  little  earth  over  the  boner 
of  their  infidel  enemies :.— such 
is  one  of  the  many  thoughtless 
causes  of  the  unhealthy  climate  of 
Napoli  di  Romania.  Such  instances 
show  the  wide  field  for  the  friendly 
exertions  of  their  fellow  christians, 
in  the  amelioration  of  the  d^raded 
character  of  the  Greeks ;  and  show 
but  too  clearly  the  malignity  of  a 
E  war 
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war  where^Tengeanqe.  docp  not 
even  cease  with  Mfe ;  w'hil^t  they 
prx)ve  the  utter  im|Mi88ibi]jity  qf 
any  accomniDdation  between  the 
twa.  nations,  or  of  ever  .again 
uniting  them  under  the  sanie  go^. 
veniment,  whilst  auch  a  repujsive 
hatred  breathes  in,  either  breast. 

**  Perhaps  the  most  sin- 

charaater  amopgst  all  the 
reek  legislators  is  the  minister 
of  the  interior.  His  name  is  Gre<- 
gorius  ^  Fles«A»  by  profession  a 
priest;  and,  having,  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life,  been  steward  of  a 
monastery,  (jUKtuoti)  he  is  now  ge* 
nerally  lumw'n  by  the  two  names 
of  Gregorius  Dikaios,  and  Pappa 
Flessa.  A  natoraDy  vicious  dis- 
position had  early  given  him  a 
distaste  for  his  profession,  and,  on 
the  commencement  of  the  revolu- 
tion,  he  joined  tho  standard  of  his 
country  as  a  military  volunteer. 
Having  manifested  his  bravery  on 
many  occasicms,  he  was  at  length 
promoted  to  a  command,  and  in 
several  anions  conducted  himself 
with  distinguished  courage.  He 
now  totally  abandoned  the  mitre 
and  the  robe  for  the  more  con- 
geni^  employments  of  the  army 
and  the  state ;  and,  at  length,  after, 
a  series  of  a^Uve  and  valuable  ser- 
vices, he  w{^  app^ted  by  the 
government  to  be  minister  of  the 
interior.  .Here^  with  ample  fneana, 
he  gave  unbridled  license. tO:  his 
natural  disposition.  His  only  vir- 
tue is  an  uncorrupted  patriotismi 
which. has  all  along  miurked  his 
character,  and  has  gained  him.  the 
confidence  of  the  government, 
whilst  they  despise  its  possessor. 
Such  a  character,  though  in  an 
office  of  trusty  is  by  no  me^pa  a 
popular  man.  The  scandal  which 
ttie  open  commis^on  of  the.^most. 
glaring  immoralities  has  hroug})t^ 


upon  his  original  _ 
eittailed  upon  him  tiie  contempt  of 
aU  pasties^  tbottf^.his  dipkimatie 
abilities,  if  artifice  and  cnmuDg 
may  deserve  that  juame,  added  to 
his  patriotism  and  bravery,  have 
secured  him  the  good  will  of  die 
government. 

**  Of  the  minister  of  justice, 
Teotoehi,  Httle  more  is  known, 
than  that  be  waa  obliged  to  ab- 
scond from  the  Ionian  ialands,  lor 
some  fraudulent  practices^  The 
name  of  the  minister  of  the  p<^ce 
I  have  never  heard,  and  from  the 
alK>ininable  filth  of  the  city,  and 
the  dilapidated  condition  of  iu 
streets;  I  hmsxj  the  office  must  be 
a  sinecure. 

loth  April,  (5tt«d«y.;— To-day 
being  the  festival  of  Easter,  Na« 
poU  presented  a  novel  appearance, 
viz.  a  dean  one.  This  feast,  as 
the  most  important  in  the  Greek 
church,  is  observed  with  partieiilar 
rejoicings  and  respect.  Lent  hav- 
ing ceased,  the  ovens  were  crowded 
with  the  preparationa  for  banquet^ 
ittg.  Yesterday,  every  street  waa 
reeking  with  the  blood  of  lamba 
and  goats;  and  to.4ay,  every 
house  was  fragrant  with  odours  oif 
pies  and  baked  meats.  All  the 
inhabitants,  in  festival  array,  were 
hurrying  along  to  pay  their  vitita 
and  receive  their  coi^ratulatioBB: 
every  one,  ^  he  me^  his  friend, 
saluted  him  with  a  kiss  <m  each 
side  of  his  face,  and  repeated  tbe 
WMrds,  Xf»i9drofi  «iM«ri|  *  Christ  is 
risen.'  The  day  was  spent  in  re- 
joicings in  eveiy  quarter ; .  the  guns 
were  fifed  finom  the  bat^teties,  and 
every  moment  the.e<Aoes  of  the 
iPalamede  were  replying,  to  the  in- 
cessant reports  of  tibe  pistols  and 
tpphaies  of  the  «oldiery..  On 
th^Oi^casioos  the  Greeks  (wba- 
A^i  &9m  ]iiimxmf^f^Maf:t  the 
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ball,  or  for  the  purpose  of  making  • 
a  Jouder  report,  I  know  not)  always 
discharge  their  anna  with  a  bullet:  - 
frequent  accidents  are  the  oonse* 
quence.  To-day»  one  poor  M- 
low  was  shot  dead  in  his  window, 
and  a  second  severely  wounded 
by  one  of  these  random  shots.  In 
the  evening  a  grand  ceremony 
took  place  in  the  square :  all  the 
members  of  the  government,  after 
attending  divine  service  ia  the 
,  church  of  St.  George,  met  oppo^ 
site  the  residence  of  the  executive 
body ;  the  legislative,  as  being  the 
most  numerous,  took  their  places 
in  a  line,  and  the  executive  pass- 
ing along  them  from  right  to  left, 
kissing  commenced  with  great  vi- 
gour, the  latter  body  embracing 
die  former  with  all  fervour  and 
afiection.  Amongst  such  an  in- 
triguing factious  senate  as  the 
Greek  legislation,  it  requires  little 
calculation  to  divine  that  the 
greater  portion  of  these  saluta- 
tions were  Judas's  kisses." 

The  notices  of  Hydra  and  the 
Greek  fleets  are  well  worthy  of 
attention^ 

Hydra,  Saturday^  May  2l8U — 
Three  fire-shqis,  whioh  have  been 
lately  fitted  up,  were  this  morning 
to  sail  to^dn  ^e  squadron,  w|iii£' 
is  now  cruising  off  Cape  Matap^n* 
Anxious  to  see  something 'of  the 
economy,  and  management  of  the 
odehr^dbsd  Greek  fleet,  I  accepted 
jthe  o£R^  ofi  one)  of  their  eaptainr,' 
to.  conduct  me  to  the  ship  of 
Mianlis,  for  whom  I  was  furnished 
with  letters  from  his  fiuoiily.  h^ 
iioKe  starting,  I  obtained  permiscftoii 
from  the  government  of  Hydra» 
to  visit  the  rebel  chiefs  confined 
on  the  island.  They  have  lately 
been  brought  f  down  from  their  re- 
sidence ip  the  lofty  monastery  to 
a  house  ia  .the  town,  where  they 


are  confined  under  the  care  of  a: 
guard  of  Roumeliots. 

**  The  generalitv  of  them  ex- 
hibit nothing  peculiar  in  their  igp^ 
pearance,  being,  like  the  rest  of 
their  oountrymen,  wild,  savage-  * 
looking  soldiers,  clad  in  tarnished 
embroidered  vests,  and  dirty  jmc- 
taneUas.  Colocotroni  was,  how- 
ever, easily  distinguished  from  the 
rest  by  his  particularly  savage  and 
uncultivated  air :  his  person  is  low, 
but  built  like  a  Hercules,  and  his 
short  ball-neck  was  surmounted  , 
by  a  head  rather  larger  than  pro- 
portion warranted}  which^  with 
its  shaggy  eye-brows,  dark  mus- 
tachios,  unshorn  beard,  and  raven 
hair  falling  in  curls  over  his  shoul- 
ders, formed  a  complete  study  for 
a  painter. 

"  He  had  formerly  been  in  the 
service  of   the    English,    in  the 
Ionian  islands,  as  a  seijeant  of 
guards;  and  spoke  with  peculiar 
pride  of  his    acquaintance    with 
several  British  officers.     By  some 
drcnmstance  he  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  of  Sir- 
Hudson  Lowe,  and  took  occasion^ 
to  speak  of  him,  not  in  the  most 
flattering  terms  of  eulogy.     He 
was  in  high  spirits  at  the  prospect 
of  his  liberation ;  a  measure  which 
is  not,  as  yet,  abandoned;    his 
ideas  of  the  state  of  the  war,  and 
his  means  of  liberating  the  coun- 
try, were,  however,  rather  wild. 
He  totally  discountenanced  llie  or* 
ganizing  of  regnkr  tro<^,  a  mea- 
sure which,  he  said,  could  never 
be  successfully  accomplished    in 
Greece ;  since,  not  only  tlie  preju- 
dices, but  the  inclination  of  a  peo-* 
pie  strongly  attached  to  their  own 
customs,  were  opposed  to  it.    His 
plan  was,  in  the  first  place,  by  die 
most  vigorous  measures  (wkn^hhe 
declared  at  length)  to  dispossese 
x  fi  the 
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the  ^nemy  of  the  few  holds  which 
they  still  retained  in  the  country, 
and  regularly  as  they  should  fiill 
into  the  hands  of  the  government 
to  destroy  every  fortress,  preserv- 
ing only  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant, which  was  to  he  kept  as  the 
residence  of  the  senate.     By  this 
means  the  enemy  were  to  be  de- 
prived of  all  power  of  remain- 
ing, or  retaining  any  position  in 
thft  country;    whilst    the   Klefts 
and  their  followers,  as  heretofore, 
would  still  be  able  to  hold  the 
mountains,  and  rout  every  force 
which  could  successively  be  sent 
against  them.    On  objecting,  how- 
ever, that  this  means  of  retaining 
the    country    would    be    a  dead 
weight  on  the  progress  of  civil 
improvement,  he  said,  that,  poli- 
tical security  was  first  to  be  at- 
tended tO|  and  civilization  would 
follow  in  time;  that  this  would 
make  the  nation    warriors,    and 
serve  to  maintain  their  dauntless 
spirit  in  iu  native  vigour.  Tactics 
might  render  them  Frank  soldiers, 
bnt  this  would  retain  them  Greeks. 
He  .seems  very  confident  of  his 
«biliiY  to  drive  out  the  Egyptians, 
if  only  set  at  liberty,  and  again 
placej  At  the  head  of  his  Arcadians, 
^r.  £.  states—**  Having  this 
morning    removed,    with    Count 
Gamba,  to  apartments  assigned  us 
by  the  gQvemment  in  the  palace 
of  the  late  Pacihaf  we  had,  shortly 
after  a  visit  from  an  old  Roume- 
liot»  Captain  Demetrius,  who  had 
been  attached  to  Lord  Byron.    On 
seeing  Gamba,  he  embraced  him 
with  sincere  affection ;  and  imme- 
diately, on  mentioning  Byron,  burst 
into  tears,  saying>  ^Bt  in  him  he 
had  lost  a  father,  and  Greece  her 
truest  friend.     His  language,  in 
speaking  of  him,  was  at  once  feel- 
ing and  poetical.    In  describing 


A»  hopes  whidi  Byron's  fame  had 
created  in  the  heart  of  the  Greeks, 
he  said,  that  as  soon  as  they  un- 
derstood that  a  great  Engli^  ef- 
fendi  was  coming  to  assist  tfaem, 
they  awaited  his  arrival  like  young 
swaUows  for  their  mother ;  *  and 
he  came,  and  he  gave  his  counsels, 
and  his  fortune,  and  his  life ;  and 
when  he  died,  we  felt  like  men 
suddenly  struck  with  blindness, 
when  the  only  thing  that  could 
equal  our  sorrow  for  his  loss,  was 
out  perj^xity  for  the  future.* 

*'  Sudi  are  universally  the  terms 
in  which  I  have  heard  Byron  men- 
tioned, which  proves  that  the 
Greeks  have,  at  least,  the  merit  of 
thankfulness  to  their  benefiictoxs ; 
though  their  enemies  will  ^ay  that, 
on  this  occasion,  their  regret  arises 
rather  from  disappointment  than 
from  gratitude." 

Wluit  their  character  is  in  another 
respect  we  are  grieved  to  show  by 
the  two  following  quotatkms: — 

**  It  was  late  on  the  night  of  the 
5th  instant,  (says  our  author,  idiile 
relating  the  drcuaastanoes  of  his 
cruise  with  the  Greek  fleet)  that 
we  came  to  anchor  at  Milo^  and 
aix  days  elapsed  ere  we  again 
sailed  for  Candia.  This  annoying 
delay  was  occasioned,  partly  by  two 
days  of  stormy  weather,  but  chiefly 
by  the  indolence  and  ill  conducted 
the  seamen,  who^  once  on  shate» 
and  freed  fkom  any  restraint,  were 
in  no  hurry  to  retom  to  their  re- 
spective vessels,  but  remained  on 
the  island;  where  they  committed 
such  excesses,  that  complaints  were 
daily  reaching  the  admural,  and  on 
the  night  before  we  started,  a  large 
demand  was  made  by  some  unfor- 
tunate shopkeepers  of  the  town, 
for  the  injury  sustained  by  the  pfl- 
lage  of  their  ^oods. 

Another  curconatanoe  oecuired 
^'^'^'^^'^  during 
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dttnng  our  ttay,  which*  while  it 
'  ttrongly  deplete  die  ferocioaB  cha- 
racter of  the  Hydriote,  inherent  to 
their  Albanian  blood,  and  their  in- 
vincible hatred  to  the  Turks,  may 
serve  also  as  an  instance  of  the 
anarchy  and  insubordination  of  the 
captains. 

"Zacca's  ship»  whilst  cruising  off 
Candia,  had  overhauled  a  French 
brig  sailing  from  one  port  of  the 
island  to  another,  on  board  which 
they  found  three  Turks,  with  a 
little  Greek  boy,  who  had  been 
made  a  slave  to  one  of  the  party. 
They  were  instantly  made  prison- 
ers, and  their  property  divided 
amongst  the  crew ;  whilst  they  were 
brought  on  board  Zacca's  ship  to 
Milo.  On  Sunday  morninff  the 
captain  came  on  board  Miaulis' 
brig,  and,  calling  me  a^dse,  told 
me  he  had  got  a  treat  Ibr  me;  that, 
at  twelve  o'clock,  he  meant  to  take 
his  prisoners  ashore,  and  put  them 
to  death,  and,  if  I  chose,  I  might 
make  one  of  the  party  in  this  ex- 
ecution. I  immediately  declared 
my  abhorrence  and  detestation  of 
such  a  proceeding,  and  urged 
every  argument  to  induce  him 
to  spare  their  lives,  at  least 
till  condemned  by  the  govern* 
ment  at  Hydra :  my  words,  how- 
ever, were  of  no  avail,  and  only 
served  to  irritate  him,  by  my  at- 
tempting, as  he  said,  to  interfere 
in  his  right  to  treat  his  prisoners 
as  he  pleased. 

"  I  then  applied  to  the  admiral, 
who  declared  his  disapprobation 
of  such  barbarous  proceedings,  and 
his  determination .  to  prevent  it. 
He,  accordingly,  spoke  to  Zaoca, 
and  ordered  him  to  desist  from 
his  savage  intention.  Zacca  made  . 
•some  hasty  reply,  and,  after  finish- 
ing his  business  on  boai^d,  returned 
^to  his  own  ship.     Ck>nfident  that 


their  Kves  were  to  be  tparedt 
I  acc<mipanied  Miaulis'  secretary 
when  he  went,  by  the  admiral's 
orders,  to  intenx^te  the  prisoners 
as  to  the  state  of  their  country. 
They  consisted  of  a  venerable- 
looking  old  man,  at  least  sixty 
years  of  age,  and  with  a  snowy 
beard  flowing  on  his  breast ;  the 
others,  a  young  man  of  ordinaty 
appearance,  and  an  Albanian  of 
immense  stature  and  commanding 
air.  They  declared  that  they  were 
merchante,  as  their  goods  would 
prove,  and  were  proceeding  on  their 
affiiirs,  from  Candia  to  SuA^  at 
the  time  they  were  captured. 

"  On  announcing  to  them  that 
they  were  to  be  eent  to  NapoBf 
and  not  massacred  immediately,  aa 
the  sailors  had  intimated,  the  poor 
creatures  could  scarcely  express 
their  joy ;  and  would  have  kissed  my 
feet  in  their  transport*  2acca  did 
not  make  his  appearance,  and  we 
immediately  afterwards  went  on 
shore.  The. following  morning  I 
received  a  note  from  Mr.  Allen, 
the  American  gentleman  who  had 
been  in  Psamado's  ship  at  Nava- 
rino,  and  was  now  on  board  the 
same  vessel  with  the  prisoners. 
It  was  to  inform  me  that  shortly 
after  our  departure,  Zacca  came 
upon  deck,  and  gave  orders  for 
the  execution  of  the  Turks:  which 
was  performed  in  the  most  savage 
manner.  They  first  bound  the 
poor  wretches  to  the  mast,  and 
beat  them  to  mummy  with  knotted 
ropes;  then  slinging  them  over 
the  side,  so  as  not  to  soil  the 
decks,  stabbed  them  to  death  from 
the  boats, — the  conduct  of  the 
sailors  and  captain,  during  the 
whole  affair,  being  too  diabolical 
for  description. 

"  On  ito  coming  to  Miaulis'  ears, 
he  immediately  gave  the  business 
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.  tti'ilivejttigaisbn;  ^ieh,  hoti^e^r,  ' 
ended  in  tiie  Mflors  dedariiig  tliat 
they  bad  been  ordered  by  the  cAp- 

'  taon,  and  the  captain  that  he  could  - 

.  not  matrain  the  fnty  of  the  tfulors,  ' 

>  tiheir  indignation  being  roused  by 
.  therepresentationaof thelittle  slave, 

..who  informed  themof  the  cruelties 
inflicted  on  his  parents  by  the  Al- 

'  banian,  and  the  inhuman  treatment 
he  had  himself  received  afterwards. 
With  no  powers  of  punishment 

-veeted  ib  him,  Mianlis  could  only 
censure,  in  the  strongest  terms, 

'  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  •  die 
«r0v<r,  and  make  a  report  to  Hydra 
of  the  disobedience  and  cruelty  of 
the  captain." 

But  this  event  sinks  intp  no- 
thing before  the  subjoined  horrible 
account. 

•«  (Hydra.)  June  pth.-^'l  have, 
this  day,  been  witness  to  a  3cene 
of  slaughter,  in  Hydra,  nvhich 
must  ever  remain  a  stain  upon 
the  character  of  its  inhabitants ; 
•  and,  at  the  recollection  of  which, 
1  yet  shudder  with  involuntary 

'  horron 

"  I  had  made  an  agreement  with 
the  owner  of  a  caique,  which  was 
to  sail  for  Napoli  di  Romania  in 
the  evening;  and  accordingly,  at 
four  o'clock,  I  walked  down  to  the 
Marino,  and  had  my  portmanteau 
stowed  on  board  the  boat,  which 
was  to  get  under  weigh  almost 
immediately.  In  the  meantime 
I"  sat  down  with  Mr.  Masson, 
Canaris,  and  a  few  Hydrlots,  on 
the  bakony  of  a  coffee-house,  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  Karavi- 
kyrioft.  Whilst  here,  a  brig  ar- 
rived from  the  fleet,  and  entered 
'  the  harbour  with  a  fair  wind.  It 
I  brought  the  disastrous  intelligence, 
that  the  ship  of  Captain  Atha- 
nasius  Kreisi  had  been  blown  up 
a  few  days  before,  in  the  midst  of 


hhitttfet-ktVh^itb*,  and  hhnseU^ 
'his  brocheV;  and  sixty  seamen  de- 
stroyed. •  It  appeared,  from  the 
evidence  of  one  of  the  'sailors  who 
escaped  with  life,  that  the  captain 
Was  that  day  to  have  had  a  few 
other  commanders  of  the  fleet  to 
dinner  ;  and,  in  the  hurry  of  bis 
preparation,  had  struck  a  refractory 
Turkish  slave,  who  bad  been  for 
sOme  time  on  board.  The  wretch 
immediately  went  below,  and,  in 
his  thirst  for  vengeam^e,  set  fire 
to  the  powder-magazine,  and  blew 
up  himself,  his  captain,  and  ship- 
mates. 

'*  There  b,  perhaps,  tto  spot  in 
the  world,  wheie  the  ties  of  blood 
and  clanship  have  more  closely 
united  the  inhabitants,  than  at 
Hydra:  and  the  sensation  pro- 
duced by  this  event  may  be  rea- 
dily conceived,  when  it  is  consi- 
dered, that  every  individual  thus 
destroyed  was  connected  inti- 
mately with  almost  the  whole 
population,  by.  birth,  marriage,  or 
the  bonds  of  friendship ;  and  that, 
as  the  officers  and  crew  of  every 
ship  are  almost  invariably  related 
to  each  other,  in  a  nearer  or  more 
remote  decree,  a  whole  family,  and 
that  one  <n  the  most  distinguished, 
was  thus,  at  a  blow,  eradicated 
from  the  midst  of  the  community. 

**  The  news  spread  instantly, 
ftom  end  to  end  of  the  Marino ; 
and  seemed  to  produce  an  extra- 
ordinary sensation.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments, from  the  balcony  where  I 
sat,  my  attention  was  attracted  by 
the  unusual  commotion  of  the 
crowd  below,  which  now  consisted 
of  4  or  5000.  They  kept  rushing 
backward  and  forward,  but  always 
tending  towards  the  door  of  a 
monastery  close  by  me  ; '  one  spart- 
ment  of  which  served  fbr  the  office 
of  the  Marino,  and  another  for  the 
^  prison. 
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large  number  of  Turkish  capdvei. 
I  asked  a  Hydtiot,  wbo  sat  beside 
me,  what  was  the  meaainf  of  the 
commotion  in  the  crowd;  here^ 
phed  with  itttie  emotioni  ^  perhaps 
going  to  kill  a  Turk/  His  words 
were  scaareely  uttered/  when  the 
door  of  the  monastery/  not  twenty 
paces  from  me,  was  burst  open, 
and  a  crowd  niahed  out,  forcing 
before  them  a  yoongTutk,  of  ex- 
tcemely  fine  appearance;  tall, 
athletic,  and  welUformed.  But  I 
ahall  never  forget  the  expression 
of  his  countenance  at  this  awful 
moment.  He  waa  driven  out  al- 
most naked,  with  the  exception  of 
a  pair  of  trowsers,— ^is  handaheld 
behind  his  back, — his  head  thrust 
forwardsy'-and  a  h^  of  hikrror 
seemed  depicted  in  his  face.  He 
made  but  one  step  over  the 
threshold,  when  a  hundred  atag** 
hans  were  planted  in  his  bpdy^ 
He  staggered  forward,  and  fell, 
a  shapdess  mass  of  blood  «)d 
bowels,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
his  enraged  executioners,  each 
eager  to  smear  his  knife  with  the 
blood  of  his  victim.  By  this  time, 
another  wretch  waa  dragged  for- 
ward, and  shaved  the  same  &te : 
another,  and  another  followed, 
whilst  I  was  obliged'  to  remain  a 
horrifiod  spectatorof  the  massacre; 
as  the  defenceless  wretches  were 
butchered  almost  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  by  which  I  must  have  de- 
scended, in  order  to  make  my 
escape.  Each  was,  in  turn^  driven 
b^ond  the  door,  and  got  a  short 
run  through  the  crowd,  and  feO 
piecemeal,  till,  at  length.  Ins  car- 
case lost  all  form  of  humanity, 
beneath  the  knives  of  his  ^lemies. 
Some  few  died  bravely,  never 
attempting  to  escape,  but  failing 
on  the  spot,  where  they  received 


the  flrsi  thnttt  of  the  ataghand: 
other  weaker  wretches  made  an 
effi>rt  to  reach  the  sea,  through  the 
crowd,  but  sm^  down  beneath  a 
thousittkl  ^bs>  scfeamilig  for 
mercy,  ismd  covering  their  feces 
'#ith  their  go^ry  hands. 

'*in  the  meantime,  I  had  got 
widiin  the  caf)§,  and  closed  the 
door  And  windows ;  #iihin,  were  a 
fbW^Ctheyoungprimates,  who  were 
sinking  with  shame  and  horrot 
for  th«  actions  of  their  covrntry- 
men ;  And  the  noble  Canaris  was 
lying  on  a  bench,  drowned  in 
tears.  Here  I  remuned  for  some 
time ;  till,  taking  advantage  of  a 
momentary  pause  in  the  scene 
below,  I  rushed  down  stairs,  and 
escaped  by  a  bye-path  to  my 
lodgings.  During  the  whole 
course  of  the  evening,  the  work 
of  slaughter  * '  continued  :  afler 
butchering  every  inmate  of  the 
prison,  they  brought  out  every  ^ 
slave  from  the  houses,  and  from 
on  board  the  ships  in  the  harb6ur, 
and  put  all  to  death  on  the  shore. 
During  the  cdurse  of  the  evening, 
upwards  of  200  wretches  were 
thus  sfcriflced  to  the  fury  of  the 
mob;  and,  at  length,  wearied 
with  blood,  they  dragged  them 
down  to  the  bea<m  ;  ami,  stowing 
their  carcases  in  boats,  carried 
them  round  to  the  other  side  of  the 
island,  and  flung  them  into  the  sea, 
where  numbers  of  them  were 
floating  some  days  afler,  when 
Captain  Spencer  passed  with  the 
Naiad.  During  tne  continuance 
of  all  this  scene,  which  lasted  for 
many  hours,  no  attempt  was  made 
by  the  primates  to  check  the  fury 
of  the  crowd.  Perhaps  they  were 
aware  of  their  inability ;  but  it  is 
little  to  their  honour  that  they  did 
not,  at  least  make  an  effort.  Some 
days  afier,  on  spieaking  of  the 
transaction. 
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.transactioiH  they  merely  said  it 
was  a  diflgracefU  oocunrence»  and 
they  weire  sorry  it  had  happened ; 
hut  that,  in  fact,  they  had  no  meana 
of  keeping  prisoQera  of  war :  thoa 
indirectly  admitting  the  juatioeof 
the  deed,  nor  even  att^npting  to 
excuse  their  own  non-interference. 
With  the  lower  orders,  there  never 
appeared  any  symptom  of  remorse. 
Those  who  had  heen  the  perpe- 
trators of  the  deed,  were  never 
censured;  nor  was  any  investi- 
gation made  of  the  affiur ;  on  l|ie 
contrary,  diey  walked  about  the 
streets  as  mudi  applauded,  and  as 
highly  esteemedi  as  if  they  had 
achieved  spme  meritorious  ser- 
vices: whilst  those  who  had  not 
pai:ticipated  in  the  murder  spoke 
of  it  with  complacency,  and  even 
approval.  Some  few  of  the  sons 
of  the  primates  were  the  only  part 
of  the  population  who  seemed 
aware  of  the  enormity  of  the  deed ; 
and,  whilst  they  condemned  the 
conduct  of  their  countrymen^  they 
lamented  deeply  that  such  an  ex- 
ample of  wplaaded  murder  should 
be  set  to  dieir  children. 

'*  It  happened,  unfortmiately, 
diat  no  European  ships  were  at 
Hydra  at  the  moment;  as  their 
interference  misht  have  prevented 
this  deed  of  shame.>  The  story 
was,  however,  kept  very  secret: 
it  was  scarcely  known,  for  some 
time,  at  Napoli  di  Romania ;  and 
an  English  gentleman  was  the 
first  to  inform  Captain  Hamilton, 
of  the  Cambrian,  of  it,  several 
days  after,  though  he  had  been 
lying  at  Napoli  during  the  occur- 
rence. Captain  Hamilton  imme- 
diately sent  off  a  vessel  of  war  to 
Spezsia  and  Hydra,  with  orders  to 
take  on  board  any  other  slaves  or 
captives  who  might  have  been 
.  spared,  since  the  inhabitants  did 


not  know  how  to  treat  their  pr»> 
soners.'* 

Of  the  dissensions,  among  the 
principal  Greeks  the  puUie  has 
heard  much,  but  we  were  not 
aware  of  the  treacheroos  and 
bloody  extent  to  which  they  were 
carried.  The  murder  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Chief  of  Livadia,  Ulys- 
ses ;  and  the  attempt  to  assassi- 
nate Mr.  Trelawney,  who  had 
married  his  sister,  and,  after  his 
capture,  maintained  poaseasioo  of 
his  extraordinary  cave,  on  Mount 
Parnassus,  will  somewhat  elucidate 
these  points. 

The  death  of  Ulysses  is  tfaos 
described  by  Mr.  Emerson  : 

*'  A  boat  from  Athens,  has  this 
morning  brought  the  news  of  the 
death  of  Ulysses,  which  had  oc- 
curred some  days  befisre.  The 
unfortunate  chieftain  had  been 
confined,  since  his  capture,  in  the 
lofty  Venetian  tower  on  the  Acro- 
polM.  The  story  circulated  is, 
that  he  had  attempted  to  make  ius 
escape  by  a  rope,  which  broke  in 
his  descent ;  and  he  was  dashed 
to  pieces  on  the  pavement  at  the 
base  of  the  tower.  But  there  are 
so  many  circumstances  to  confute 
the  probability  of  this,  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  diat  he  haa  been 
secretly  put  to  death  by  order  of 
tlie  government,  and  this  story 
feigned,  to  cover  their  own  imbe- 
cility in  not  daring  openly  to  con- 
demn,  or  bring  to  trial,  a  man 
whom  they  still  dreaded,  and  of 
whose  guilt  they  were  unable  to 
produce  convicting  proofs.  In 
the  first  pkce,  the  soldier  who  had 
the  means  of  bringing  to  him  such 
a  length  of  rope,  as  would  be  suffi« 
cient  to  lower  him  a  height  of 
sixty  or  seventy  feet,  ooukl  as  rea- 
dily have  fiicilitated  his  escape  by 
the  ordinary  means;  and,  se- 
condly, 
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«f«kHy)  Ulyssefl  would  not  liaTe 
been  so  unwise  as  to  attempt  an 
escape  where  this  first  and  to  him 
fatal  step  was  by  far  the  easiest ; 

,  -as,  even  if  he  gained  the  ground  in 
«afety»  he  had  still  the  guards  to 
elude,  and  two  strong  gates  and 
several  walls  to  scale,  before  he 
could  reach  the  edge  of  the  pre- 
cipice, on  which  the  citadel  stands  ; 
and  which  opposes  a  much  more 
effective  and  terrific  barrier  to  his 
further  escape,  than  the  height  jof 

,  the  Venetian  tower.  However, 
his  race  is  run ;  and  the  favourite 
elevS  of  Ali  Pacha,  and  subsequent 
lord  of  Livadia,  now  lies  a  dis- 
honoured and  branded  traitor,  in 
an  obscure  spot  at  the  base  of  the 
Acropolis." 

Of  the  attempt  on  Mr.  Tre- 
lawney,  it  is  told : 

''  On  the  surrender  of  the  ut- 
fortunate  chieftain,  (Ulysses,)  he 
had  retired  to  the  cave  on  Mount 
Parnassus,  #hich  was  still  occu- 
pied by  Ulysses*  family,  and  a  few 
of  his  most  faithfid  adherents: 
and  here,  in  a  fortress  impreg- 
nable by  nature,  they  continu^ 
to  hold  out  against  tlie  soldiers  of 
Goura,  who  still  occupied  the 
country  in  the  vicinity  of  Par- 
nassus. 

'*  Amongst  the  inmates  of  the 
cavern  was   one    Mr.  Fenton,  a 

'  native  ofScodand;  who  had  ar- 
rived, a  mere  adventurer  in  Greece, 
last  winter,  when,  during  his  inter- 
course with  the  European  resi- 
dents in  the  Morea,  he  had  proved 
himself  totally  divested  of  every 
principle  or  feeling  of  a  gentleman. 
He  had  even  stooped  so  low  as 
to  offer  himself  to  a  person  in 
power  as  the  assassin  of  Ulysses, 
for  a  remuneration  of  a  few  dol- 
lars ;  I  believe  not  more  than 
sixty.      The  proposal  had  been 


aooepted,  but  a  disagreement  in 
the  terms,  or  some  other  circum- 
stance, had  prevented  its  execu- 
tion. The  publicity  which  Fenton 
had  given  to  the  depravity  of  his 
character,  among  his  coimtrymen. 
rendering  his  residence  with  the 
Europeans  impossible,  an  order 
from  the  government  to  leave 
Napoli  di  Romania  determined  ' 
him  on  joining  the  party  of  the 
very  man  whom  he  had  offered  to 
assassinate,  and  to  whom  his  quar- 
rel with  the  government  was  a 
sufficient  recommendation.  He 
was  accordingly  received  among 
the  inmates  of  the  cave,  where 
Mr.  Trelawney,  almost  totally  se- 
parated from  intercourse  with  his 
countrymen,  was  not  aware  of  his 
despicable  character.  After  the 
surrender  of  Ulysses,  he  had  re- 
mained in  the  same  situation; 
rather,  )iowever,  as  the  dependant, 
than  the  companion  of  Trelawney, 
till,  on  the  death  of  the  chiefbin, 
he  formed  the  desperate  reaola* 
tion  of  making  himself  master  of 
the  cave  and  its  contents,  which, 
by  previous  contract,  were  now 
the  property  of  his  benefticton 
A  few  days  before  he  made  the 
attempt,  the  cave  was  visited  by 
a  young  English  gentleman,  whose 
youth  (nineteen)  and  romantic 
spirit  [very  romantic  /]  were  easily    . 

Erevailed  on  by  Fenton  to  become 
is  accomplice,  under  a  promise 
that,  if  successful,  he  should  be 
made  a  prince  of  Livadia.  It  was 
in  the  latter  end  of  June,  (about 
the  S5th,)  that  this  young  English- 
man arrived  at  the  cavern;  and 
four  days  afler,  Fenton  proposed 
to  him,  afler  dinner,  that  they 
should  fire  at  a  target,  whilst 
Trelawney  stood  umpire.  As 
soon  as  Trelawney  unsuspectingly 
advanced  to  examine    their   first 
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sbpts,  the  ooKispiraton  both  made 
their  attempt  at  the  same  moment. 
Fenton's  pistol  roisseil  fire ;  but 
the  young  Englishman's  took  ef^ 
f^ct  with  two  baQs  ;  one  of  which, 
entering  his  back,  passed  out  of 
his  breast,  and  broke  his  right 
arm;  whilst  ^the  second  entered 
his  neck,  and,  in  its  passage,  shat^ 
tered  his  jaw-bone.  He  fell  im- 
mediately; but  his  attendants, 
alarmed  at  die  reports  of  the 
pistols,  rushed  forward,  and  in- 
stantly poignarded  Fenton,  who 
died  upon  the  spot.  They  then, 
by  the  direction  of  Trelawney, 
who  still  breathed,  f^ced  the 
Englishman  in  irons,  at  the  recess 
of  die  cave.  Totally  deprived  off 
the  assistance  of  a  surgeon, 
Trelawney's  recovery  was  long 
doubtful ;  but  nature  at  length 
prevailed."* 

"  Let  us  (says  Mr.  fl.  very 
justly)  compare  all  that  has  been 
urged  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
miserable  Ghreeks,  with  the  causes 
that  have  produced  their  degre- 
dation;  and  the  result  must  be, 
not  hatred  and  abuse,  but  pity, 
mingled  with  astonishment  that 
they  are  not  a  thousandfold  more 
perverted  than  we  find  them.  Far, 
however,  from  coinciding  with 
this  sweeping  condemnation  of  the 
race  en  masse,  I  will  maintain  that 
on  examination  of  the  traits  of 
character  peculiar  to  each  district, 
we  shall  find  the  seeds  of  nume* 
rous  virtues,  however  slightly  de- 
veloped, still  discernible  under  a 
mass  of  vices ;  and  which,  when 
properly  cultivated,  under  an.equi- 


fttble  govemnieiit,  cttnnot  iaSt  to 
raise  the  Greekft  high  \h  the  scal^ 
ofnati<ms. 

**  By  their  sotlthem  neighbours, 
the  Albanians  have  long  ceased  to 
be  considered  either  Mussulmans 
or  Greeks;    their  submission  to 
Mahomet  the  Secobd,   and  sub- 
sequent embracing  of  Islamism, 
would  naturally  stamp  them  the 
former,  whilst  their  country  and 
warlike  habits  bear    no    resem- 
blance to  the  luxurious,  sedentary 
habits  of  the  Tni<ks.     They  may, 
in  fhct,  be  considered  as  the  con- 
necting link  of  die  two  religions, 
embued   with    all   the    treachery 
and  duplicity  of  the  folk>wers  of 
Mahomet,  but  sdil  retaining  the 
spirit  of  hospitality,  bravery,  and 
minor  virtues  of  the  Greeks.     1  o 
those  succeed  the  Ronmeliots,  the 
inhabitants  of  what  is  now  termed 
Eastern     and    Western    Greece, 
comprising  Attica,    Livadia,  and 
the  territor^r  south  of  Epirus  and 
Thessaly :   still  mindlbl  of  their 
contests  for  freedom  and  religion, 
und^r  their  immortal  Scanderbeg, 
they  cling  cloisely  to  that  faith  for 
which  their  fathers  bled.     And, 
though  subject  to  die  galling  yoke 
of  the  Ottoman,  diey  have  still 
enjoyed  a  comparative  freedoni, 
amidst  their  rocks  and  mountains: 
nor  have  they  ever  submitted  to 
enslave  their  souls  by  a  base  con- 
cession to  his  creed.  Brave,  open- 
hearted,  and  sincere,  their  valour 
is  their  slightest  recommendation ; 
and  the  traveller  who  has  claimed 
dieir  hospitality,   or  die  wretch 
who  has  thrown  himself  on  their 


*  Mr.  T.  was  afterwards,  ihoogh  with  difflcnlty,  rescued  from  Goiua,  by  the  S|Mir»«r- 
hawk,  Captain  Stewart,  and  safely  landed  at  Smyrna.  "  Befinre  hU  departure  from 
the  cavern,  he  had  generously  set  the  Englishman  at  liberty,  in  connderadon  of  his 
youth,  and  from  a  regard  for  the  feelings  of  his  family,  who  are  stated  to  be  of  the  fim 
respectalnlity." 
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proteoti5n,  tms  %vw  met  with  buo- 
eour  aiid^  secilrity,  beneath  the 
arm  of  the  Roumeliot  Klefti.  ' 

''  In  th«  Morea,  a  closer  con^ 
nezioii  with  the  Turks,  and  various 
minor  dauses,  have  produced  a 
charaeter  less'  amiable  and  eitalt^ 
ed.  The  greater  weight  of  their 
chains  has  reiidete^  t}iem  crouch- 
ing and  servile;  aifid  no  where  afe 
the  traces  of  sla^tery  more  visible, 
or  more  disgusting,  than  in  the 
cringing,  treacherous,  low-spirited 
Moreot ;  who.  is,  nevertheless,  not 
totally  divested  of  affection,  grati- 
tude,  and  a  hospitable  wish  tO 
share  his  mat  and  humble  meal  with 
the  stranger.  In  .the  Messeiiians, 
or  natives  of  the  soutli-westem 
coast,  the  traits  of  debasement  are 
peculiarly  perceptible.  It  would 
appear  that,  from  the  earliest  pe* 
riod,  these  unfortunate  people  had 
been  doomed  to  be  the  scape-goats 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  formerly 
ravaged  by  the  Lacedaemonians. 
They  have,  in  latter  timei,  fled  to 
the  mountains  of  Sparta,  for  pro- 
tection from  the  Turks.  Sloth- 
ful and  indolent  by  nature,  they 
treat  their  wive.s  with  a  want  of 
feelihg  unequalled  in  Greece: 
and,  while  the  shi^sh  masJfeer 
squats  at  his  e^se,  to  smoke  his 
pipe  and  sip  his  coffee,  the  un^ 
fortunate  females  perfbrm  all  the 
drudgery  of  agriculture,  and  all 
the  weightier  domestic  duties. 
Two  singular  exceptions  are,  how- 
ever, to  be  found  in  the  Morea ; 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  of 
Lalla,  in  Elis,  and  those  of  Maina, 
in  the  south-eastern  promontory.  - 
The  former  are  a  colony  of  the 
Schypetan,  or  bandit  peasantry. 


-of  Albania ;  who,  !br  m'any  ages, 
have  beien  settled  in  this  spot,  and, 
during  the  reign  of  the  .Venetians, 
rendered  them  important  service 
against  the  Turks :  but  in  general 
wete'as  prejudical  to  the  Greeks 
yd^  the  Mussulmans.  After  the 
failure  of  the  Russiato  expedition 
In  1770,  they  were  joined  by  a 
h>&Bh  )^Hy  of  their  countrymen, 
who  had  likewise  abjured  Mo- 
bai^HLmedairism ;  and,  though  they 
-ntiriied  their  attention*  in  some 
degree  to  agt^paltufe,  were  prin- 
cipidly  maintained  by  their  ra- 
vages oii  the  properties  and 
crops  of  then*  neighbours;  with 
Whom  they  never  rnihgled,  either 
in  marriage,  or  even  iii  common 
interest.  Thus,  to  the  present 
hour,  they  have  lived  a  pure  Al- 
banian colony  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  Morea ;  retaining  all  the  fe- 
rocity and  predatory  habits  of  their 
forefathers,  and  a  valour  which 
has  been  often  conspicuously 
proved  in  the  scenes  of  the  pre- 
sent revolution.  . 
*  "  Of  the  Mainotes,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  ancient  Spartans,  much 
has  been  written,  and  yet  but  little 
is  known  ;  the  difficulty  of  pene- 
trating into  a  country  inhabited 
by  a  bandit  peasantry,  pirates  by 
profession,  has  opposed  an  insu- 
perable bar  to  the  in^stigation  of 
travellers.  Those,  however,  who 
have  succeeded  in  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  their  habits,  repre- 
sent them  as  possessed  of  the 
common  virtue  of  barbarians  — 
hospitality,  and  an  unconquered 
bravery ;  but  disgraced  by  nume- 
rous vices;  and  all,  without  ex- 
ception, robbers  by  sea  or  land."* 


^  Of  their  internal  disputes,  the  folbwiiig  story  is  still  related  in  the  islands : — Two 
Mainotes,  who  had  long  shared,  in  common,  the  produce  of  their  plunderings,  chanced 
at  length  to  quarrel  ahout  the  division  of  the  booty  of  a  Venetian  brig.  Burning  with 
resentment,  both  dreamed  but  of  mutual  vengeance ;  and  one,  (Theodore),  seising  on 
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''  As  to  the  Grecian  anny,  the 
habits  of  the  body  who  compose 
it,  and  the  system  by  which  it  is 
regulated,  are  equally  singukr. 
Its  commanders  or  capatani  are 
such  landholders,  or  others  who 
possess  a  sufficient  sum  to  main- 
tain from  10  to  1^0  soldiersi  and 
adequate  interest  to  procure  a 
commission  for  embodying  them. 
These  leaders,  however,  are  in 
general  the  most  despicable  and 
die  worst  enemies  of  their  ooun«- 
try;  making  their  rank  and  in* 
terest  merdy  the  instruments  of 
their  avarice.  The  number  of 
troops  in  the  Morea,  for  whom 
the  government  issue  pay  and  ra- 
tions, is  stated  to  be,  in  general, 
about  25,000;  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, from  all  that  I  can  learn, 
that  in  any  instance  they  have 
equalled  the  half  of  that  number; 
the  capitani  making  their  returns 
to  the  extent  of  their  credit,  and 
in  general  pocketing  one-*half  of 
the  demanded  sum.  So  that  a 
man  who  claims  pay  for  150  sol- 
diers, cannot,  perhaps,  bring  80 
into  the  field.  Of  this  system  of 
fraud  the  government  are  well 
aware;  but,  in  the  present  state 
of  affairs,  they  are  so  much  in  the 
power  of  the  capitani,  that  no  com- 
pulsive measures  dare  to  be  taken 
to  produce  a  reform.    Each  sol- 


dier, or  palikarit  on  joining  hk 
capitani  is  expected  to  come  (ur* 
nished  with  his  arms  and  capote : 
the  former  usually  consist  of  a 
pair  of.fHstols,  an  atarium,  a  to- 
phaic,  or  long  gun,  an^  sometimes 
a  Babre»  They  are,  however, 
bound  by  no  laws  or  military  re^ 
gulations,  and  merely  follow  or 
obey  a  leaiter,  as  long  as  well  paid 
or  comfortable  in  his  service ;  he 
having  no  power  to  enforce  obe^ 
dienee  during  his  almost  nominal 
command,  or  to  compel  his  soldiers, 
beyond  the  limit  of  their  plea- 
sure, to  remain  under  his  orders. 
It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  the  com- 
pany of  a  capitan  to  assemble 
round  his  quarters,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  tumultuously  demanding, 
and  enforcing  by  the  bastinado, 
an  increase  or  arrears  of  pay ;  or, 
on  the  eve  of  an  important  move- 
ment, to  find  that  his  soldiers  have 
gone  off  during  the  night,  to  at- 
tend to  the  safety  of  their  familieSf 
or  the  celebration  of  a  festival. 
As  to  their  conduct  in  the  field, 
thty  will  never  oppose  an  enemy, 
unless  obliged  by  necessity,  with- 
out the  shelter  of  their  tambours 
or  low  trenches ;  or  without  crouch* 
ing  behind  a  rock,  from  whence 
they  can  have  a  protected  aim  at 
their  foe.  The  Turks  too,  have 
something  of  the  same  system  in 


tbe  wife  of  hu  companion,  (Anapleotds),  carried  heron  board  a  Maltese  corsair,  statioiied 
in  ^e  bay,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  her,  to  make  ap  his  defecdye  share  of  the  plunder. 
The  Maltese,  after  long  Intreaty  on  the  part  of  the  Greek,  refused  to  purchase  her  at  so 
high  a  price,  as,  he  said,  that  he  had  just  procured  another  at  a  much  cheaper  rate ; 
whom,  at  the  request  of  Theodore,  he  produced  for  his  inspectioD.  She  was  broqght 
forward,  and,  to  the  confusion  of  the  Mainote,  proved  to  be  his  own  wife,  his  accompliee 
having  anticipated  him,  and  disposed  of  his  spouse  two  hours  before.  He,  however,  con- 
cealed his  chagrin,  and  gave  AnapleotH's  wife  for  the  proflbred  price  of  the  Maheae,  aad 
returned  on  shore ;  where  he  met  his  quondam  ally,  apprised  of  bis  loss,  and  thinting 
for  vengeance.  The  worthy  friends  were  not  long,  however,  in  coming  to  an  under- 
standing. Without  arousmg  suspicion,  they  went  together  on  board  the  Maltese,  and, 
without  much  ceremony,  forced  him  to  restore  the  wives  of  both.  This  complied  with, 
and  satisfied  with  their  mutual  revenge,  which  had  proved  a  mutual  gun,  they  sgain 
returned;  and,  as  firmly  united  ar  ever,  continued,  in  common,  their  former  desperate 
calling. 

^  ,  their 
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iheir  im^ular  warfiire;  and  be- 
fore the  introduction   of  regular 
troops  into  the  Morea,   a  hatde 
must  have  presented  a  novel  spec- 
tacle, where  not  a  soul  of  either 
army  was  distinctly  visible.  Thus, 
screened  behind  a  itone,  they  lie 
in  wait  to  catch  the  first  moment 
when  an  enemy  shall  expose  him- 
self, or  placing  their  scalps,  or 
skull-cap,  on  an  adjoining  rock  to 
decoy  the  Turk,  take  an  advan* 
tageous  aim  at  him  whilst  he  is 
wasting  his  powder  on  the  empty 
head-dress  of  his  enemy.     When 
tlie  Greek  has  thus  thinned  all 
within  his  range,  and  wishes  to 
change  ^is  position,  he  watches 
for    the    fiivourable    movement, 
when,  snatching  up  his  gun,  he 
nimbly    skips    to    the    adjoining 
rock,  flashing  his  shining  ataghan 
before  him  in  the  sun-beams,  to 
dasale  the  aim  of  his  surrounding 
enemies ;  and  here,  crouching  on 
the  ground  and  placing  his  cap  as 
usual,  be  recommences  his  ope- 
rations.  Amongst  the  Turks  who 
resided  in  the   Morea,  all  were 
not  so  desperately  bad  as  are  sup- 
posed, and  some  few  have  even 
ffained  the  aflfectionsof  the  Greeks. 
It   not  unfrequently  occurs  that 
two  old  neighbours  meet  in  one 
of  those  singular  encounters,  when, 
rising  from  their  screens,  they  hold 
a  parley  on  their  own  affiiirs ;  and 
again  part  to  resume,  at  their  posts, 
their  mutual  slaughter  of  their 
friend's  companions.    Such  scenes 
serve    to    keep    in    countenance 
Homer's  description  of  the  dia- 
logues of  his  contending  heroes ; 
but,  in  &ct,  instances  of  ancient 
manners  are  to  be  met  with  every 
hour,  and  at  every  step  something 
occurs  to  remind  us  that  we  are  in 
Greece." 

The  discipline  of  the  navy,  and 


money-maUng  system  of  most  of 
its  commanders,  are  exactly  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  army,  in  which 
there  are  about  three  hundred  «pe- 
cuiaiing  generate^  and  from  12  to 
15,000  men!!! 

Of  the  moral  condition  of  Greece, 
in  a  most  important  relation,  we 
select  the  following  example.  Mr. 
E.  writes  as  follows : — 

"  In  the  beauty  of  the  Grecian 
females  I  must  confess  that  I  have 
been    disapjpcMnted :    they    have 
beautiful    black    hair,    sparkling 
eyes,  and  ivory  teeth,  but  they 
seem  to  have  lost  the  graceful  cast 
of  countenance  which  we  denomi- 
nate Grecian;  and  their  figures 
are  peculiarly  clumsy,  occasioned 
by  their  sedentary  habits  and  slight 
attention  to  dress :  a  delicate  and 
even  sickly  air,  and  an  inanimate 
expression,  seem  their  most  strik- 
ing characteristies ;   these,  how- 
ever, difier  in  various  dtitricts. 
The  Moreot  ladies  are  far  mfbrior 
in  personal  attractions  to  the  Ron- 
metiots;  who  again  yield  the  pahn 
to  the  Hydriots  and  Spessiotsr 
these  are  in  turn  excelled  by  the 
Sciots ;  and  the  Smimiots,  by  their 
more  civilised  manners  and  grace- 
ful dress,  are  much  more  beautiful 
than  all  the  others.    Their  ooe- 
tume  varies  in  point  of  richness 
and  fashion  in  every  island,  but 
is  always  tastelessly  large,    and 
by  no  means  calculated  to  display 
a  good  figure.     With  the  excep- 
tion of  Hydra  and  the  Ionian  Isles, 
their  husbands  have  nothing  swerv- 
ed from  the  barbarous  customs  of 
the  Turks  in  the    treatment   of 
their  women.     Secluded  in  their 
own  apartments,  occupied  in  em- 
broidery,   or    other     mechanical 
employment,  they  are  never  al- 
lowed to  cross  their  thresholds  ex- 
cept on  festivals,  or  some  other 
particular 
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{wrdadaroccipuuoo;  an^eYealbim 
as  if  it  were  by  alealtb;  und.  closely 
veiled.  Under  thesf  fircum^tancesj 
howevert  tbe  bi^yancy.  and  light- 
ness of  tbei)r  spirits  are  displayed 
to  peculiar  advantage:  oontmuaUy 
gay  and  n^vei;  repining,  theii;  days 
pass  in  a  round  of  trifles ;  ai|iging» 
Qiosicy  and  a  few  amusements^  in 
which  the  male  part  of  the  family 
have  no  share,  serving  to  wile 
away  the  tedioiis  hours  of  their 
monotonous  existence.  Like  the 
men,  they  are  strongly  influenced 
by  superstition,  and  no  undertak- 
ing, .either  before  or  after  mar? 
riage,  is  entered  on  without  con- 
sulting a  charm  or  a  fortune-teller. 
Dreams  and  their  interpretations, 
are  rigidly  attended  to,  and  faith- 
fully followed.  For  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  quality  of  their 
future  husbands,  the  young  girls 
are  accustoqied  to  perform  nume- 
rous ceremonies;  one  is  to  eat» 
just  before  retiring  to  rest,  a  sup- 
per composed  of  certain  herbsj 
collected  at  a  particular  season* 
and  under  the  direction  'of  a  skil- 
ful diviner ;  then,  on  laying  down» 
tp  attach  to  their  necks  a  bag  con- 
taining three  flowers,  a  white,  a 
ted,  and,  a  yello[w.  In  the  morn- 
ings whichever  of  these  .flowers  is 
first  drawn  from  the  bag,  denor 
minate^  the  age  of  the  destined 
husband.  If  white,  he  is  of  course 
young;  if  red,  middle-aged;  and 
if  yellow,  old ;  whilst  at  the  same 
time  the  drean^s  procured  by  the 
herbs,  declare  whether  their  days, 
during  marriage,  shall  be  happy 
or  the  reverse.  In  both  sexeSi 
the  total  want  of  personal  clean- 
liness, is  peculiarly  remarkable; 
%  clean  shirt  on  a  Greek,  being 
only  to  be  met  with  on  a  festival ; 
ana  his  junctanella,  instead  of 
being  the  ^  snowy  camise'  of  Childe 


HaroU,  is  in  general  any  thing  Imt 
snowv.  Of  the  ladies  too,  a  French 
traveller  has  remarked,  with  some 
justice,  that  their  linen,  which  ia 
so  frequently  sprinkled  with  otto 
of  roses,  and  oUier  ooatly  per- 
fumes, would  be  much  more  bene- 
fited by  an  aspersion  of  dean 
water*  Vermin,  of  the  moat  nau- 
seous description,  are  found  in 
myriads  on  their  persons,  espe- 
cially  on  those  of  the  soldiers,  and 
make  but  a  sorry  figure  amongst 
the  embroidery  of  their  laced 
jackets. 

"  The  degraded  state  into  which 
we  find  religion  sunk  amongst  the 
Greeks,  is  -  solely  attributable  to 
the  infamous  conduct  and  diarac- 
ters  of  the  priesthood;  for  the 
population,  though  they  but  too 
closely  imitate  the  practice  of  their 
pastors,  still  retain  their  veneration 
for  their  creed  untainted." 

7.  Journal  of  a  Residence  and 
Travels  in  Colombia^  during 
the  years  1823  and  1824.  Bv 
Capi.  C.  Stuart  Cochrane,  R.N. 

The  rising  importance  of  South 
America  to  British  capital,  enter- 
prise, and  commerce,  has  often 
been  alluded  to.  Captain  Coch- 
rane, a  warm  admirer  of  Colombia 
and  its  independence,  appears  to 
have  gone  out  to  survey  its  capa- 
bilities for  increased  intercourse, 
tjTadei  and  mining,  pearl  fishings 
and  other  projects.  His  work 
touches  upon  several  of  these  ; 
and  we  hear  a  good  deal,  not  only 
of  pursuits  which  may  be  adopt- 
ed, but  of  undertaking*  actually 
planned,  am>ropriated,  and  com- 
menced. Thus  we  are  told  of 
the  congress  of  1824, 

**  In  the  List  sitting  there  was 
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ahrengbft  of  tke  pearl  fishery  c£ 
Coloinbia,  ibr  ten  yean,  to  Measn. 
Rundell,  Bridge,  and  Rundell,  o£ 
LoDdoEi,  being  the  most  valuable 
grant  wbi^  the  government  haa 
yet  heatowed,  and  whieh  I  con-, 
aidered  inferior  to  none,  except 
the  catting  the  isthmus  of  Panama, 
so  aa  to  form  a  communication,  by. 
steam  vessels,  between  the  Atlan-: 
tie  and. Pacific  Oceana;  which  I 
h^ve  asoevtained,  firom  accurate 
survey,  to  be  perfectly  practicable,' 
and  Imve  m  consequence  formed  a 
company  in  Bogota,  who  are  to 
lay  before  th^  enhung  congresa 
proposals  to  that  effect. 

"  Colonel  Johnston,  and  Mr. 
Thompson,  have  jointly  obtained 
a  grant  of  the  most  fiimous  salt 
mines  of  the  country,  which  they 
intend  working  on  the  most  imp 
proved  European  method.  This 
will  add  ccmsiderably  to  the  reve- 
nues of  the  state,  and  yield  them, 
I  trust,  a  handsome  reward  for 
their  exertions." 

Near  Chiqnioquera.— '*•  We  now 
used  all  our  interest  to  procure 
good  fresh  mules,  in  order  to  visit 
the  celebrated  emerald  mines  of 
Mvso,  bat  could  not  succeed ;  we, 
however,  were  introduced  to  a 
very  intelligcfnt  firjar  who  had  late- 
ly seen  them,  who  informed  us, 
that  formerly,  in  the  time  of  the 
SpaniardSf  they  were  most  pro- 
ductive, and  easily  Wrought,  some 
being  on  the  surface,  and  others 
worked  by  horizontal  excavations ; 
the  chief  mine  worked  in  the  lat- 
ter manner  had  caught  fire  from 
not  being  properly  ventilated,  and 
continued  burning  for  two  years. 
This,  together  with  the  commenc- 
ing of  the  revolution,  put  an  end 
to  the  work  of  the  mines.  Small 
emeralds  are  so  plentifbl,  that  it 
is  a  common  tUng  to  purdiase 


ponltry  merely  to  kill  thc^  in 
search  of  emeralds,  which  they 
are  fond  of;  several  are  often 
fbnnd  in  the  entrails  of  a  large 
fowl,  and  sometimes  in  a-  very 
pure  and  perfisct  atate,  though 
most  gaieraUy  flawed  and  very 
small,  consequently  of  no  intrinsic 
value,  and  only  kept  aa  curiosities*. 
The  very  fitvoucaUe .  account  we 
received,  determined  us  to  endea- 
vour to  procure  from  the  govern- 
ment a  grant  of  the  whole  of  the 
mines,  and  to  have  them  imme* 
diatdy  put  in  work.  SenorRivero 
and  myself  elected  our  friend  Pepe 
Paria,  from  his  influence  with  the 
government,  to  carry  the  same  into 
effect.* 

.  .  . .  "  There  is  a  still  more 
desirable  plan  of  uniting  the  two 
oceans  through  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  where  two  rivers  may  be 
connected  by  a  canal,  cut  through 
a  level  valley,  about  a  league  and 
a  half.  This  junction  womd  ena-; 
ble  steam  vessels  to  pass  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean; — 
and  previously  to  quitting  Bogota^ 
I  formed  a  plan  for  a  cconpany  ta 
be  established  in  England  for  ef- 
fecting this,  which  will  be  laid  be- 
finre  the  ensuing  congreas/' 

These,  however,  are  oidy  &  (en 
of  the  designs  for  settling  agricul- 
tural distficts-;  working  gold,  4il-v 
ver,  copper;  and  pla^ui  mifies^ 
draining  lakes,  and  other  improve^ 
menta  whkh  attracted  his  obser- 
vation: there  is  hardly  a  point 
which  he  does  not  view  as  auscep- 
tible  of  being  .made  to  yield  a 
prodigious  increase  of  wealth  to 
industry  and  proper  cultivation* 
At  first,  lone  great  drawback  seeiAa 
to  exist:   it  ia  described  in  ikd. 


*  *'  These  mines  have/dnce  been  se- 
emed by  my  fiieiwl.'flzed  by  vjC 

subjoined 
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subjoined  pan^nph,  though  re- 
lating to  a  single  traveller  alonei 
at  Be 


laving  some  spare  time,  pre- 
vious to  the  period  at  which  I  ex- 
pected the  vessel  destined  for  the 
pearl  fishery  to  arrive,  I  deter- 
mined to  employ  it  usefully,  in 
regaining  the  sea-coast  by  the  little 
frequented  route  of  Choc6,  instead 
of  going  by  the  more  direct  way 
of  Maracaybo — hoping  to  deve- 
lope  some  of  the  riches  of  the 
Andes.  I  was  delayed  some  time 
by  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
money,  no  one  being  inclined  to 
take  bills  either  on  Jamaica  or 
London,  not  even  at  a  large  dis- 
cbunt— thinking  it  quite  in  mode- 
ration to  demand  fifty  per  cent, 
discount.  This  state  of  things 
cannot,  however,  long  continue, 
for  some  of  the  principal  mer- 
chants appear  desirous  of  fixing 
a  regular  rate  of  exchange ;  and 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  when  a 
new  loan  is  raised  in  England,  and 
public  credit  restored,  money  will 
be  as  easily  procured  for  buls  of 
exchange  here  as  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world." 

If  this  grievance  applies  so  hea- 
vily to  an  individual,  what  must 
it  do  towards  crippling  the  oom- 
meroe  of  a  country  ?  We  have 
only  to  add  on  these  topics,  befinre 
runninff  svstematically  over  the 
journal,  that  the  mines  are  in 
ffeneral  very  poor  in  Colombia. 
Capt.  C.  speaks  of  one  only,  ChoeS^ 
as  likely  to  prove  productive :  of 
this  plaice  his  account  follows : 

"From  investigations  I  made, 
I  found  that  the  best  mines  of 
Choc6  scarcely  pay  the  working 
now  ;  in  consequence,  they  cannot 
defray  the  hire  of  free  negroes, 
who  demand  six  rials,  or  three 
shillings  and  thre^  pence,  per  day. 


As  yet  the  mines  have  been  worked 
entirely  without  machinery.  They 
have  not  even  a  common  pomp 
to  draw  the  water  from  the  pits- 
they  make ;  and  to  remove  a  very 
large  stone  sometimes  requires  die 
whole  force  of  many  n^proes  for 
three  weeks.  Did  they  but  know 
the  use  of  gunpowder  to  blast  the 
rocks;  or  had  they  but  pn^er 
patent  cranes  for  removing  the 
pieces,  and  pumps  for  drawing  oflT 
the  water,  the  mines  might  be 
worked  to  much  greater  advantage; 
but  there  is  not  a  man  of  capital  ii» 
the  whole  province,  who  can  enter 
into  the  expense,  or  aflEbrd  to  lay- 
out his  money  for  a  year. 

**  Platina  is  found  with  the  gold, 
and  is  thus  separated  from  it : — 
A  quantity  of  water  and  quicksilver 
is  thrown  in  with  the  goid-dnst,. 
and  well  mixed,  until  the  whole- 
appears  like  paste ;  it  is  then  pot 
into  small  moulds,   and  pressed 
down  until  it  takes  a  consistent 
form,  when  it  is  turned  out  and 
placed  in  a  red-hot  iron  grating, 
below  which  is  a  basin  of  water; 
over  the  grating  is  placed  a  large 
bowl  so  as  to  cover  it.  The  quick- 
silver is  expdled  by  the  heat,  and 
flies  to  the  bowl,  which  is  a  species 
of  retort.    The  platina  frlls  into* 
the  water,  and  me  gold  remains- 
in  a  firm  sute  on  the  grating,  and 
perfectly  pure.    The  mines  that 
are    considered    worth    working, 
give  two  pounds  of  ]datina  to  six 
of  gold.      There  are,    however, 
many  neglected  mines,  that  give 
six  and  eight  ounces  of  platina  for 
two  of  gold.    The  government  are 
now  endeavouring  to  buy  np  all 
the  platina,  and  having  it  sent  to 
B(^tli,  in  order,  as  report  states, 
to  make  a  coinage  of  it.     But  as 
British  merchants  here  ofiler  e%ht 
or  ten  dollars  a  pound  fbr  it,  about 
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five^ixtha  are  obtained  by  them, 
And  smuggled  to  Jamaica.  It  is 
great  imp^cy  that  the  congress 
does  not  entirely  do  away  with  the 
old  Spanish  system  of  monopoly ; 
if  they  would  put  on  a  moderate 
duty,  and  allow  the  exportation  of 
gold  and  platina,  they  would  se- 
cure a  handsome  revenue  from  it; 
but  as  they  entirely  prohibit  the 
exportation  of  these  metals,  the 
whole  is  smuggled  to  Jamaica, 
and  at  a  moderate  rate.  No  one 
will  send  gold-dust  to  any  of  the 
mints,  because  the  government 
have  several  times  seised  what 
was  aent,  and  only  given  promis- 
sory paper  in  return.  The  cod« 
sequence  is,  that  scarcdy  a  pound 
t>f  gold-dust  remains  in  Colombia, 
and  hardly  a  shilling  is  drawn  from 
ihe  mines  of  Choc6,  towards  the 
exigencies  of  the  state." 

Captain  Cochrane's  route  f^om 
St.  Marta  to  Bogotii,  was  chiefly 
up  the  river  Magdelena,.  by  Mon« 
pox  and  Honda,  whence  he  crossed 
to  the  capital.  From  Bogota  he 
made  several  excursions  to  L^iva 
and  other  places;  and  when  he 
finaUy  left  it,  he  changed  his 
course,  visited  Purification,  the 
mine  of  Apore,  Ibagiia,  Notita, 
and  descending  the  river  Quito 
till  it  discharges  itself,  and  the 
other  rivers  which  unite  with  it, 
into  the  bay  of  Choc6,  under  the 
name  of  the  Atrato.  On  his 
journey  up  to  the  capital,  we  find 
only  three  notices  deserving  of 
extract : 

,  "March  25th. — Rose  at  day- 
light, and  mounting  our  horses  at 
seven  o'clock,  proceeded  to  Baran- 
quilla,  a  small  village  about  a 
league  from  Solidad,  where  we 
passed  the  day  with  Mr.  Glenn,  a 
merchant  from  Canada,  who  had 
been  settled  here  eight  years;  a 
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very  intelligent  man,  and  i^pa- 
rently  making  a  fiedr  fortune.  I 
received  many  useful  hints  from 
him ;  he  was  of  opinion,  that  after 
three  years'  peace  the  trade  of  the 
country  would  nearly  triple.  He 
much  approved  the  idea  of  steam- 
boats bemg  introduced  on  the 
rivers,  as  a  mode  of  oonveyanee 
which  he  was  convinced  woidd  pay 
remarkably  welL" 

At  Solidad,  on  the  followhig 
day — "  In  the  evening  there  was  a 
procession,  ipdiich  consisted  of  the 
cross,  decorated  with  white  scarves, 
and  brilliantly  illuminated  with 
lamps;  a  large  car  followed,  borne 
by  fourteen  men,  havii^  on  it  a 
figure  intended  as  a  representation 
of  our  Saviour,  with  his  hands 
bound,  and  being  scourged  by. a 
man  dressed  in  the  old  Spaniah 
costume,  and  another  man  as  oH" 
cer  looking  on." 

The  Spanish  costume  used  here 
is  a  curious  trait ;  but  other  religi- 
ous ceremonies,  afterwards  de- 
scribed, are  more  chavacteristic 
of  the  manners  of  the  people. 
Thus,  on  Good  Friday,  the  28tii, 
the  captain  says — 

**  Went  to  church  about  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  with  Colonel 
Rieux.  The  curate,  a  young  man, 
preached  with  great  energy,  and 
violent  gesticulations,  in  a  sing- 
song tone.  The  majority  of  the 
audience  was  women,  and  the 
church  so  excessively  crowded, 
that  we  could  only  obtain  entrance 
through  the  vestrv,  and  might  be 
said  to  be  behmd  the  scenes. 
Hence  we  saw  a  figure,  represented 
on  a  cross,  and  intended  for  our 
SaNriour«  which  was  veiled  from  the 
rest  of  the  congregation  by  a  dark 
curtain.  The  preacher  having 
arrived  at  the  proper  part  of  his 
sermon,  describing  the  agonies 
F  of 
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of  Cbnat,  stamped  his  feet;  and  At 
tbe«eoond  -Btkmp  the  sombre  veil 
fell  from  before  the  figure,  whikt  a 
discharge  of  cannon  without  an- 
nounced die  supposed  convulnon 
of  nature ;  and  the  apparently 
bleeding  figure,  surrounded  by 
numerous  lights,  was  suddenly 
exposed  to  the  general  gase.  The 
efiect.of  idl  this  perform'anoe  was 
so  successful,  tluit  many  of  the 
females  shrieked  and  fainted. 
Shordy  after,  the  figure  was  taken 
down  and  carried  to  a  sepulchre, 
gaily  adorned,  and  having  the 
repreisentation  of  a  Roman  sentinel 
sitting  on  the  top.  After  the  ser- 
mon, Colonel  Rieox  and  myself 
walked  into  the  body  of  the  church, 
and  were  immediately  presented 
with  long  wax  tapers,  intimating 
the  necessity  of  joining  the  pro- 
cession about  to  pass  through  the 
town,  to  which  we  did  not  object, 
as  it  afforded  ns  the  omortnnity  of 
seeing  the  vrbole-  population  of  the 
place,  ranged  on  either  side  of  the 
streets  through  whidi  we  passed. 
The  beauty  of  the  sex  dM  not 
an^eax  TAry  coni^icuoua  >  on  this 
occasion.   The  procession  was  also 


graced  by  the  guard  of  ttiesepul- 
chre,  dressed  in  white  jadcets,  blue 
trowsers  covered  with  black  crape, 
and  dark  veils  concealing  die  fiioe. 
They  had  high  conical  caps  with 
long  feathers  hanging  over  them, 
which  only  needed  bells  to  com- 
plete die  tout  ensemblSf  and  to 
afibrd  a  lively  representation  of 
Tom  Fool's  cap.  IlieywereanBed 
with  lances  rad  swords*  A  man 
clothed  in  a  white  shroud  waa  per- 
finrming  a  penance,  which  oosisisted 
in  keeping  his  arm  extended  aa  in 
the  act  of  offering  something  con- 
tained in  a  glass,  and  inten&d  to 
represent  Ae  nauseous  liquor  pre- 
sented to  our  Saviour.  I  observed 
diat  he  had  a  stick  passing  throagh 
his  sleeve  so  as  to  support  his  arm. 
He,  aa  well  as  the  guards,  marched 
bacJcwards  widi  a  kind  of  panto- 
mimic step." 

Bogoti*,  owing  to  thelongGonti# 
nuance  of  the  war,  is  in  a  and  slate 
-^Ibw  in  wsdth,  and  even  in  com- 
mon comforts,  the  public  treasury 
drained*  the  male  population  ex- 
hausted, and  the  remaining  ialia- 
bitants  in  a  wretched  plight.  Still, 
however,  diere  were  fetes,  feasts. 


•  We  copy  one  or  two  asMdotee  of  Bcfivar.    "  BqUtbt  b  a  good  swimaier,  i 

daooer,  and  fond  of  muiic:  he  it  a  very  pleasant  oonpanion  at  table;  neitfaer  a 

takes  snuffi  nor  does  he  ever  taste  spirits.  He  endeavours  to  chec^L  the  llatterj  with 
which  he  is  not  unfrequently  assailed.  At  a  liall  which  he  gave,  a  lady  rendered  beraeif 
very  coAspleuoni  by  loading  him  wMt  obsequious  and  importunately  iiibone  adolatioau 

'  Bolivar  at  length aaid  to  her,  in  a  mild  but  ftrm  tpne:  *  lifadani,  I  had  previonly  hecn 
infonsed'of  your  chaiacter,^  and  now  I  perceive  it  myselt  Believe  me,  a  aervHa  splBt 
recommends  itself  to  no  one,  and  in  a  lady  is  highly  to  be  despised.* 

"The  following  affords  some  highly  characteristic  traits: — At  a  magnificent  puhBe 

'  dinner  given -1«^  Bolivar  at  BogotA,  one  ii  the  company,  when  caUed  npon  ftr  a  toaa^  gsw 
-»i-'  Shooid  at  any  thooe  a  monaiddeal  government  be'  established  in  ColomUs,  may  the 
libeiator,  Simon  Bolivar,  be  the  emperor.'  A  high-spirited  pabfic  character,  Senor  P^ 
Paris,  then  requested  permission  to  give  a  toast,  ^rhich  being  acceded  to,  he  fiUed  hia  g^aaat 
and  exclaimini; — '  Should  Bolivar,  at  any  ftiture  period,  allow  himself  to  be  dedued 
emperor,  may  hSi  blood  flow  from  his  heart  in  the  same  manner  as  the  vrine  now  does 
from  my  glass,* — ^he  poured  the  wnie  ant  of  his  glass  npon  the  floor.  BoihrariBmodHady 
sprang  fipom  his  chair,  ran  to  Senor  Paris,  and  most  warmly  embrsdng  him,  rTrlaimrd, 
'  If  such  feelings  as  those  declared  by  this  honourable  man  shall  always  animate  die 
breasts  of  the  sons  of  Colombia,  her  liberty  and  independence  can  never  be  in  danger.'  ** — 
[The  British  volunteers  who  Joined  him,  are  now  almost  all  dead:  of  fonr  or  five  thovsand 
men,  not  a  hundred  remain.J 
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bidl^fi^t«,tenuliaft,rejaie]iig8w  Of 
these  we  s^all  aketeh  a  sample  or 
two,  as  illustrative  of  what  the 
author  saw,  and  how  he  tells  his 
story.   Our  first  is  a  FeteDieu* 

"  The  procession  is  commeaced 
by  preposterous*8ized  figures  of 
the  animals  of  the  country,  made 
of  pasteboard,  and  moved  by  men 
withinside.  The  alligator  and  gal- 
Knaso  make  conspicuous  figures, 
and  contribute  much  to  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  mob, — the  former 
.opening  its  enormous  jaws  and  pre- 
tending to  bite  any  persons  near, 
and  the  latter,  (whose  neck  is  made 
twelve  feet  long,)  by  means  of 
springs,  moves  from  side  to  side, 
making  the  by-standers  scamper 
about  for  safety  from  the  attacks 
of  its  sharp  bill,  which  sometimes 
descends  with  violence  on  the  head 
of  a  ganing  spectator.  Then  fol- 
low children,  strewing  flowers  be- 
fore cars  drawn  by  men,  in  one  of 
which  is  David,  with  Goliah's  head 
in  his  hand;  in  another  Queen 
Esther:  Joseph  follows  on  a  su- 
perbly caparisoned  horse,  attended 
^y  guards  in  Roman  dresses*  The 
performers  in  this  pageant  are  aU 
of  the  best  families,  and  no  ex- 
pense is  spared  to  deck  Uiem  mag- 
nificently with  jewels,  silk,  &c.; 
and  much  interest  and  exertion 
axe  made  to  secure  a  part  in  the 
processicm. 

"  The  clergy  next  advance, 
bearing  the  elevated  host,  at  the 
sight  of  which  all  fall  on  their 
knees,  and  remain  there  until  it 
has  passed.  Music  follows,  com- 
posed principally  of  violins  and 
clarionets,  playing  church  music. 
The  prettiest  girls  of  the  city 
walk  between  two  rows  of  thie 
priests,  some  bearing  vessels, 
others,  offerings;  some  incense, 
others,    flower  baskets.      Young 


Indians  IbUow,  dancing,  to  flute 
and  tambour,  and  the  whole  is 
cfesed  by  soldiers,  with  their  anna 
and  colours  revarsed/* 

Our  next  quotation  is  a  featt 
given  by  the  vice-president. 

"  The  troops  having  marched 
past,  the  vice-president  fed  the  way 
to  a  tent  pitched  on  the  review 
ground  by  the  military  oflScen. 
We  there  fonnd  refreshments  of 
yi  kinds,  and  made  an  excellent 
luncheon,  the  vice-president  cau- 
tioning us  aU  the  time  not  to  eat 
too  much,  as  we  had  duty  in  that 
way  reserved  for  us  both  at  Gene- 
ral Urdineta's  tent  and  his  own. 
After  drinking  several  complimen- 
tary toasts  to  the  officers,  we  went, 
preceded  by  the  military  band,  to 
General  Urdineta's  tent,  wberd 
we  found  m  degant  repast  laid 
out,  consisting  chiefly  of  poultry, 
preserves,  and  sweetmeats.  Cham- 
pagne flew  merrily  round,  and  much 
good  humour  prevailed.  At  last 
the  vice-president  said  we  must 
go  and  partake  of  his  &re.  Wa 
apooidingly  removed  to  hu  tent, 
where  beef  and  mutton  were  im- 
noiediately  served  up  to  us  in  the 
style  in  which  they  are  cooked  by 
the  LUUieros,  natives  of  the  plains 
of  Capac  and  Apure.  At  the  top 
of  the  table,  before  the  vice-presi- 
dept,  was  placed  a  large  dish  of 
Came  eon  Cuerot  which  is  beef 
with  the  hide  on,  the  hair  being 
cut  off  as  closely  as  possible ;  at 
the  bottom,  before  General  Urdi* 
ne^  was  half  a  sheep,  served  up 
in  the  samejmanner ;  and  at  each 
comer  of  the  table  stood  a  soldier, 
with  a  tremendous  long  stake  thrust 
through  large  ribs  of  beef. 
.  '*  This  method  of  serving  up 
the  top  and  bottom  dishes  is  re- 
markably good ;  the  hide,  from 
roasting,  contracts  a  little,  so  as 
r  2  to 
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to  serve  as  a  dish  for  the  meat, 
and  prevent  the  gravy  from  es- 
caping: you  have  then  only  to 
carve  throHgh  the  meat  down  to 
the  skin,  and  cut  it  in  slices,  ac- 
companied by  the  finest  and  richest 
gravy  imaginable.  1  most  parti- 
cularly recommend  this  to  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  alder- 
men of  the  city  of  London.  The 
method  of  cooking  the  ribs  is  by 
no  means  bad;  wey  are  toasted 
over  the  fire,  and  every  one  cuts 
off  what  he  requires ;  the  soldier 
very  politely  thrusting  the  stake 
across  the  table  with  the  pending 
rib,  to  any  one  whom  he  perceives 
in  want  of  the  delicacy  under  his 
charge.  There  are  two  other 
dishes  peculiar  to  South  America, 
which  1  recommend  to  all  epicures, 
having  proved  and  ^und  them 
highly  palatable.  Take  a  whole 
sheep  or  lamb,  and  having  killed 
the  anhnal,  cut  the  wool  off  as 
closely  as  possible,  stuff  it  with 
turkeys,  fowls,  ducks,  game,  ham, 
vegetables,  &c. ;  then  sew  the  whole 
up,  and  bake  it  in  an  oven ;  when 
served  up  there  are  few  who  do 
not  *cui  and  came  again.*  The 
other  dish  is  a  pig,  dEressed  in  a 
similar  manner,  having  the  hair 
scalded  off. 

**  Notwithstanding  we  had  eaten 
two  luncheons  previously,  ample 
justice  was  done  to  the  vice-pre- 
sident's feast;  patriotic  toasts 
flew  round  in  rapid  succession, 
and  were  answered  by  *  Vivai 
from  the  surrounding  multitude." 

The  morals  of  the  Bogotlbas  are 
not  reported  on  very  favourably. 

"  We  generally  returned  from 
our  equestrian  excursion  by  half- 
past  six,  and  then  choosing  a  com- 
panion, set  off  to  visit  some  native 
family,  when  the  scene  was  nearly 
as  described  in  Caraccas,— room 


badly  lighted,  and  the  ladies  all 
seated  together  in  formal  order,  in 
one  comer,  or  at  one  end  of  the 
room,  but  less  addicted  to  the' 
custom  of  folding  their  legs  under 
them  than  in  most  other  parts 
of  Colombia,-*foreignen  having 
laughed  the  young  ladies  out  of  a 
position  so  devoid  of  grace.  The 
feet,  as  well  as  the  h^d,  are  ge- 
nerally neatly  dressed :  the  rest  of 
the  body  is  enveloped  in  a  large 
shawl.  I  generally  managed  to 
break  through  the  stifibess  of  the 
party,  b^  mducing  some  young 
lady  to  nse  in  order  to  acoompsiry 
her  voice  with  some  national  air 
on  the  harp  or  piano-forte;  the 
vacancy  caused  by  her  rising  was 
immediately  filled  up  by  my  eom- 
panion,  whilst  i  attended  die 
young  lady  performing;  thus  lA 
formaJity  and  ceremony  was  de- 
stroyed, and  good-natured  mirth 
reigned;  the  young  ladies  fre- 
quently whispering  their  thanks 
for  separating  them  firom  their  old 
grandmammas,  as  it  enabled  them 
to  enter  more  unrestrainedly  into 
conversation.  From  want  of  edu- 
cation, and  those  advantages  which 
the  old  world  possesses  (in  haTing 
books  and  materials  for  forming 
the  mind,  of  which  there  is  here 
great  need,)  conversation  soon 
slackens,  and  on  a  repetition  of 
visits  you  have  the  same  topics 
every  night,  argued  and  re-argued 
in  the  same  words.  This  same- 
ness also  pervades  their  music,  as 
they  do  not  play  by  sight,  and 
would  not  know  a  note  of  music 
if  they  bad  it ;  the  consequence 
is,  that  all  being  retained  by  the 
ear,  there  is  no  variety,  so  that  a 
young  lady  soon  exhausts  her 
stock  of  musical  knowledge,  and 
you  can  only  expect  a  repetition. 
The  women   seldom   visit    each 
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Other  of  ah  evening,  except  when 
«pecially  invited ;  conseqaently 
you  seldom  find  a  family  suffi- 
ciently large  to  form  a  dance; 
and  they  do  not  play  at  cards. 

"  These  stupid  parties'  have,  I 
think,  been  the  cause  of  a  general 
system  of  gaUantry,  which  at  pre- 
sent is  a  bar  to  social  and  general 
converse,  and  in  fiict  almost  to 
society  itself,  as  every  young  man 
selects  the  fair  one  to  whom  he 
pays  his  attentions,  and  night  after 
night  he  is  found  by  her  side,  and 
does  not  appear  at  all  pleased  if 
you  engage  his  charmer's  attention 
for  a  longer  period  than  is  actually 
requisite  to  return  the  compliments 
you  pay  on  entering  the  room.  If 
forsaken,  or  neglected  for  a  few 
evenings,  the  ladies  generally 
choose  a  fresh  beau,  which  often 
creates  no  smaU  misunderstanding 
on  the  return  of  the  formeir  cava- 
lier, who  has,  perhaps,  been  sip- 
ping at  some  other  flower :  he  is 
of  course  rejected  with  scorn  on 
his  return. 

"  This,  as  may  be  supposed, 
causes  the  ruin  of  many  a  Mr  fe- 
male, and  introduces  such  a  licen- 
tious feeling,  that  they  in  general 
consider  themselves,  after  mar- 
riage, especially  if  their  husbands 
are  out  of  the  way,  entitled  to  act 
exactly  as  inclination  prompts.  I 
am  far  from  asserting  diis  as  with- 
out exception,  for  there  are  many 
highly  respectable,  virtuous,  and 
honourable  families ;  but  I  fear, 
speaking  of  morality  in  general, 
that  of  Colombia  is  at  a  low  ebb." 

Another  sketch  of  manners  oc- 
curs in  one  of  the  excursions  from 
the  city. 

"At  eight  o*clock  we  arrived 
at  Watcheta,  and  were  very  kindly 
received  by  the  worthy  curate, 
who  supplied  us  with  some  very 


tolerable  Islanian  wine,  which  had 
been  presented  to  him  on  account 
of  a  celebratioii^  of  marriage :  and 
as  we  partook  very  freely  of  it, 
forgetting  that  the  demijohn  be- 
fore us  might  be  the  whole  of  the 
stock  of  the  good  padre's  cellar, 
our  humorous  friend  P^pe  Paris, 
as  each  time  we  filled  our  glasses, 
called  out  *  Very  well,  &ther,  here 
goes  another  Musa ;'  meaning  the 
value  paid  by  the  religious  for  the 
saying  of  an  extra  mass.  The 
padre  bore  our  carousing  and  our 
jokes  with  great  good  humour, 
notwithstanding  he  observed  the 
demijohn  to  be  manifestly  fast  de- 
creasing. 

<*  We  all  slept  on  sofas  in  the 
same  room;  and  it  was  long  before 
I  could  get  to  sleep,  from  the  con- 
stant roar  of  laughter  which  our 
merry  friend  Paris  kept  us  in,  by 
telling  most  ridiculous  stories, 
chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the  holy 
padres,  in  which  our  host  most 
good-naturedly  joined. 

"  Oct.  8th.  At  nine  we  lefk 
Watcheta,  Senor  Paris  having  pre- 
viously bartered  a  double-bar- 
relled pistol,  with  a  broken  pan, 
for  one  of  the  curate's  mules.  No 
sooner  were  we  out  of  hearing, 
than  he  began  to  boast  of  havinff 
jockeyed  the  parson ;  but  we  had 
not  proceeded  far  when  the  holy 
father's  mule  was  done  up,  and 
could  not  keep  up  with  the  other 
baggage-mules.  .  We  formed  a 
councu  to  determine  his  worth, 
which  we  unanimously  voted  not 
to  exceed  twelve  dollars ;  so  that 
Rivero  and  myself  had  a  famous 
laugh  at  the  expense  of  poor  P6pe, 
whose  pistol  had  cost  him  forty 
dollars.^' 

We  shall  add  only  one  mor^ 
characteristic  trait. 

"  In  the  evening,  attended  high 
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mass;  -and  afteowards  witnessed 
an  imitalion  of  bull-fighting,  in  the 
front  of  the  church.  A .  man,  the 
tallest  and  mast  powerful  in  the 
place*  was  selected,  on  whom  was 
fixed,  and  well  seoured^  a  large 
ox-hkle,  with  eoormous  horns, 
hollowed  and  filled  with  brimstone 
,and  other  combustible  mitterials ; 
a  pair  of  eyes,  as  large  and  round 
as  a  saucer,  and  a  tail  of  most 
tremendous  length.  The  moon 
had  not  risen,  and  the  night  was 
dark,  when  the  burning  compo* 
sitiott'  in  the  horns  was  ignited,  and 
the  sport  commenced.  The  fiery 
bull  attacked  all  the  assembled 
world ; — such  shrieking,  such  run* 
ning,  such  scampering:  all  was 
oonfiision  and  uproar!  Some 
bolder  than  others  faced  the 
blazing  bull,  held  lip  roanas  before 
him,  and  shook  flags  in  front  of 
the  flaming  horns;  some  dexte^ 
rously  avoided  the  dirusts  made  at 
them  ;  others,  less  fortunate,  were 
fidling  beneadi  the  force  of  the 
iiirious  animal,  who  would  fre- 
quently have  set  fire  to  his  pros- 
trate antagonist,  but  for  the  firiendly 
interference  of  some  companion, 
who  would  on  such  an  occasion 
Meme  the  bull  by  his  convenient 
length  of  taiU  and  swing  him  round 
from  his  fiUlen  foe,  before  he  could 
.  satiate  his  revenge.  This  coi^ 
tinned  until  the  horns  were  con- 
aiumed.  I  then  visited  Don  Luiii, 
brother  to  Senor  Cacedo,  who  in- 
formed me  that  a  guide  and  horses 
had  been  sent  for  my  use.  I  im- 
mediately returned  home,  and  re- 
tired to  rest,  being  determined  to 
start  by  three  in  the  morning  on 
my  journey. 

**  At  midnight  a  curious  custom 
of  the  Roman-catholic. church  was 
performed,  called  the  Cock  Mass, 
in  commemoration  of  the  crowing 


of  the  cock  whidi  took  place  on 
Peter's  denial  of  Christ.  When 
the  curate  commences  the  senrioe, 
the  people  imitate  and  mock  hia 
gesture,  tone  of  Toiee,  and  manner 
of  reading ;  make  all  kmds  of 
noise — shouting,  bawling,  hooting^ 
and  imitating  the  crowu^  of  the 
cock,  with  every  possible  exeitioii 
of  lungs ;  the  whole  forming  an 
exhibition  most  deafening  to  die 
ear,  and  perfectly  ridiculous  to  the 
eye.  There  is  another  cirardi 
service,  quite  as  ludicrous  and 
preposterous,  on  the  day  of  cele- 
brating the  Rending  of  the  Vefl  of 
the  Tem{^,  when  our  Saviour 
gave  up  the  ^ost.  The  people 
have  large  hmmers,  with  which 
they  beat  the  benches,  and  have 
sheets  of  tin,  &c.  which  tHey  shake, 
to  imitate^the  noise  of  thunder  as 
nearly  as  pk>ssible.  An  Knglish 
colonel,  in  the  republican  service, 
on  this  occasion  thought  he  could 
add  to  the  scene,  by  imitating  tho 
English  foxhunter's  tallyho,  which 
he  did  with  so  much  strength  and 
clearness  of  lungs,  as  quite  to  ex- 
ceed any  noise  of  other  persons : 
and  gained  by  it  so  much  of  the 
curate's  good  wiU,  who  imagined 
that  his  rdigioQ  was  in  proportion 
to  the  vehemence  of  his  utterance, 
that  after  the  service  he  came  to 
him,  and  seizing  his  hand,  thanked 
him  most  cordially  for  his  kind 
addition  to  the  devotion  of  the 
night." 

The  lake  of  Guatavita,  whidi 
our  countryman  desires  to  drain, 
is  £unous  in  the  legends  of  Co- 
lombia.   The  story  runs  thus : 

*'  Previously  to  the  conquest  of 
the  country  by  the  Spaniards,  a 
large  distnct,  containing  about  a 
miUion  of  inhabitants,  was  subject 
to  the  Cuci^futfof  Guatavita;  who 
there  had  a  considerable  o^utal, 

and 
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and  kept,  up  task  army  of  thirty 
thiNisand  warriors^  which  caused 
htm  to  he'iliiicharespeeted  by  the. 
neigfabbwin^  trttea^  who  brought 
him  and  his  people  g<dd.  dust  in 
exchange  for  d»  produce  of  their 
fiehhi,  they,  genendly  being  culti- 
Yatom  of  the  BCtiL  This  l^igoon, 
situated  between  nine  and  ten 
thousand  feet  above  the  lev^  of 
the  sea,  and  formed  on  the  summit 
of  a  corneal  mountain,  they  consi- 
dered as  the  residence  of  their 
protecting  deity,  to  whom,  from 
a  religious  motive,  they  thought  it 
necessary  to  make  offerings  twice 
a  year.  In  consequence  of  this, 
aU  tl^e  Cacique's  subjects  assem- 
bled at  stated  times,  with  their 
gold  offerings;  and,  forming  in 
grand  procession,  advanced  with 
music  to  the  Lagoon,  winding  up 
the  mountain  by  a  wellniesigned 
broad  road,  conducting  to  the 
summit,  a  few  feet  below  which 
were  then  washed  by  the  water  of 
the  lake.  Arrived  there,  the 
Cacique  and  the  principal  chie& 
embarked  in  large  canoes,  by  steps 
formed  in  that  break;  (pointmg 
to  a  rent  in  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain which  the  eye  could  just 
make  out)  The  people  at  the 
same  time  distributed  themselves 
all  around  the  Lagoon.  On  arri- 
ving at  the  centre,  the  chiefs 
anointed  the  Cacique,  and  pow- 
dered him  over  with  a  profusion 
of  gold  dust :  from  which  practice, 
in  various  parts  of  South  America, 
has  arisen  the  name  of  £1  Dorado. 
^'  On  a  signal  given,  the  multi- 
tude turned  their  backs  on  the 
Lagoon ;  and  at  the  moment  when 
the  Cacique  plunged  into  its  bo- 
som, they  shout^,  and  threw  in 
over  their  shoulders,  as  far  as  they 
eould,  their  offerings.  This  done, 
the  Cacique  landed,  and  returned 


to  his  capital,  in  the  sii 
as  he  came,  considering  that  the  , 
sins  of  himself  and  peo^,  oom- 
mitted  during  the  last  six  months, . 
were  expiated.  According  .to  a 
calculation,  made  from  a  basis  laid 
down  by  Monsieur  de  la  Kier,  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  Parisi  who 
particularly  examined  every  docu- 
ment relating  to  the  Lagoon,  there 
ought  to  be  gold  and  precious 
stones  yet  buried  in  it  to  the 
amount  of  one  billion  one  hundred 
and  twenty  millions  sterling.  On 
the  Spaniards  conquering  the  ooan- 
Qry,  tiiey  so  cruelly  persecuted  the 
natives  to  obtain  gold,  that  most 
of  them  threw,  what  they  had  leff; 
into  die  Lagoon.  The  Cacique^ 
himself  causel  to  be  cast  into  the 
centre  of  it  the  burdens  of  fifty 
men,  laden  with  gold  dust. 

**  Some  of  the  chiefs,  when 
afterwards  taken  prisoners,  and  ill 
used  by  the  Spaniards,  revenged 
themselves  by  saying,  *  If  it  is  gold 
you  want,  go  and  search  at  the 
bouom  of  the  Lagoon,  and  you 
will  find  sufficient  there;'  sup- 
posing the  undertaking  to  be  im- 
possible. The  Spaniards,  how- 
ever, attempted  it;  and  had  got 
within  fourteen  feet  of  the  bottom, 
when  the  sides  fell  in  with  a  tre- 
mendous crash;  and  the  Lagoon 
having  springs  ip  it,  the  waters 
began  to  rise.  The  Spaniards 
however  had  time,  by.  examining 
the  banks,  and  washmg  the  mud 
and  soil,  to  procure  a  sufficient 
sum    to   pay  the   government  a 

r'ntaof  ope  hundred  and  seventy 
usand  dollars  (a  quinta  is  three 
per  cent.) ;  and  one  emerald  pro- 
cured, and  sent  to  Madrid,  was 
alone  valued  at  seventy  thousand 
dollars.  Several  other  attempts 
were  made  previoudy  to  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  revolution;   but 

none 
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none  micceeded.  At  last,  having 
a  specalating  tarn,  (continued  my 
friend  P^,)  I  detennined  to  un- 
dertake it.  Getting  a  grant  from 
the  executive  government,  I  form- 
ed a  com}(any  with  sixteen  shares, 
each  person  giving  roe  five  hun- 
dred doUars,  in  all  eight  thousand, 
which  I  thought  would  be  suffi- 
cient; but  unfortunately  it  has 
now  cost  me  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  and  there  are  still  thirty- 
three  feet  of  water  left*" 

Captain  C.  adds—"  An  old 
Spaniaiid,  sounding  in  the  centre, 
drew  up  with  the  lead  a  small 
branch  of  a  tree,  in  the  mud  sur- 
rounding which  was  founda  golden 
image,  worth  about  one  hundred 
dollars :  so  there  is  every  reason 
for  hope." 

8.  Praciieai   ani  ItiUmal  Evi^ 

dence  against  Catholicism.    By 

.  the  Rev*  Joseph  Blanco  IVhite, 

The  author  was  descended  from 
Irish  ancestors;  his  grandfather 
left  his  country,  and  settled  in 
Seville,  where  he  was  enrolled 
among  the  privileged  gentry,  and 
carried  on  business  as  a  merchant. 
Yet,  not  forgetting  his  native 
country,  he  sent  his  eldest  son, 
the  fatfier  of  Mr.  White,  for  edu- 
cation there,  that  he  might  ding 
to  that  country  also  by  early  feel- 
ings of  kindness ;  thus  he  com- 
bined in  himself  the  two  most 
powerful  and  genuine  elements 
of  a  religionist— the  unhesitating 
fidth  of  persecuting  Spain,  and  the 
impassioned  belief  of  devoted  Ire- 
land. Both  his  parents  were  de- 
votees of  the  warmest  order.  So 
high  did  the  sacred  reputation  of 
his  father  stand,  that,  at  his  death, 
the  house  was  thronged  by  the 


populace — eager  to  obtain  a  last 
view  of  the  body.  Such  parents 
lost  no  pains  to  instil  into  the 
mind  of  their  child  the  principles 
of  their  faith,  and  their  son  in  no 
case  opposed  their  endeavours. 
He  was  educate^  for  the  church, 
and  attained  progresnvely  the  de- 
grees of  master  of  arts,  bachdor 
of  divinity,  fellow  of  the  college 
of  St.  Mary,  a  jesu  of  Seville, 
licentiate  of  divinity,  priests'  or- 
ders, and  magistral  or  preacher  in 
the  chapter  of  King's  chapiaina  at 
Seville. 

Not  till  he  had  attained  Mb 
latter  rank,  which  he  won  by  his 
superior  theological  knowledge, 
did  his  creed  admit  a  doubt :  now, 
however,  some  douds  passed  over 
his  mind,  which  the  warmth  of 
devotion  soon  dissipated,  but  for 
a  time  only ; — his  doubts  return- 
ed;—he  read  the  works  of  the 
Frend)  apologists,  but  in  vain ; — he 
soon  took  the  usual  and  custoin* 
ary  path  — from  superstition  to 
atheism :  and  this  he  describes  to 
be  the  general  state  of  the  better 
informed  part  of  the  SpM>t«K 
clergy — atheists,  wearing  a  mask, 
which,,  to  throw  aside,  would  be 
at  once  to  resign  their  country 
and  all  dear  to  them  in  it.  He 
would  have  fled ;  but  fear,  that 
such  a 'step  would  bring  his  pa- 
rents with  sorrow  to  the  grave, 
detained  him  for  ten  years  in  this 
state ;  at  length,  the  approach  of 
the  troops  of  France  enabled  him 
to  quit  Spain,  without  exdtin^ 
suspidon  as  to  his  real  motive. 
He  came  to  England ;  and,  after 
passing  through  a  state  of  mental 
discipline,  which  he  describes  at 
some  length,  he  became  a  ratimial 
convert  to  rational  diristianity ; 
he  subscribed  the  artides,  and  has 
since  been  admitted  a  cfefgyman 
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of  the  church  of  England.  From 
a  man  thus  received  from  the 
bosom  of  the  Romish  church,  more 
is  to  be  learnt  than  from  all  the 
parliamentary  examinations  of  Ca- 
tholics before  committees,  guarded 
and  studied,  as  their  replies  must 
be,  and  oflen  required  to  answer 
what  is  entirely  beyond  their  pro- 
vince. 

Mr.  White  remarks,  that  in 
England,  Romish  writers  are  di- 
vided into  two  classes  ^  those  who 
write  for  the  Romish  church  solely, 
and  whose  writings  form  the  real 
portraiture  of  that  church,  and 
those  whose  writings,  being  in- 
tended for  protestants,  as  well  as 
papists,  present  only  a  softened 
and,  indeed,  an  ideal  portrait  "  of 
those,  to  him  well  known,  features, 
which,  unchanged  and  unsoftened, 
the  writers  are  conscious  cannot 
be  seen  without  disgust  by  any  of 
those  to  whom  custom  has  not 
made  them  familiar."  The  most 
artful  of  these  pictures,  he  de- 
scribes to  be  exemplified  in  "  The 
Book  of  the  Roman  C^thcdic 
Church,  by  Charles  Butler,  Esq. :" 
and,  indeed,  he  gives  some  in- 
stances of  mistatement,  misquo- 
tation, and  mistranslation,  which 
Mr.  Butler  will  find  it  difficult  to 
defend.  He  instances,  among 
others,  Mr.  B.'s  account  of  the 
papal  prerogative,  and  asserts, 
that  it  certainly  does  include,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  pope  and  his 
hierarchy,  temporal  interference, 
whenever  that  interference  is  sup- 
posed to  be  for  the  good  of  the 
church.  That  the  deposition  of 
princes  is  one  part  of  this  pretend- 
ed power,  he  instances  the  case  of 
Elizabeth  of  England,  and  others 
for  centuries  before;  instances 
which  would  be  found  in  this  day, 
had  this  ^iritual  potentate  now. 


as  formerly,  temporal  swords  to 
enforce  his  authority.  But  few 
things  differ  so  much  in  outward 
appearance  as  popery  in  weakness 
^d  popery  in  strength :  it  is  that 
which  can  never  change ;  but,  like 
the  tiger,  subdued  by  exhaustion 
or  hunger  for  a  time.  A  commu- 
nity truly  Roman,  wherever  it  is 
found,  exhibits,  even  at  this  day, 
the  blind  cruelty  and  the  dismal 
superstition  of  those  affes,  when 
all  Europe  lay  beneath  the  cloud. 
In  Ex^gland,  very  little,  indeed,  is 
known  of  its  virulence,  or  it  would 
not  have  so  many  advocates.  The 
inquisition  of  Spain  was  re-estab- 
lished in  18  H. 

The  oath,  not  to  interfere  with 
the  protestant  establishment,  Mr, 
White  declares  no  Roman-catholic 
can,  with  a  safe  conscience,  keep : 
that  it  is,  in  fact,  a  separation  from 
the  church  of  Rome,  and  the  duty 
of  every  pastor  to  dissuade  the 
members  of  his  flock  from  taking 
itr  and  that,  although  Englu£ 
catholics  reject  indignantly  the 
idea  that  the  pope  can  dispense 
with  these  oaths,  it  is  nevertheless 
a  doctrine  of  the  Romish  church, 
and  upon  this  point  he  quotes  the 
high  authority  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas — "  Sicut  in  voto  aliqua 
necessitatis  seu  honestatis  causi 
potest  fieri  dispensatio,  ita  et  in 
juramento.''  The  paptd  see  has, 
to  this  day,  preserved  impenetra- 
ble  silence  upon  this  pointy/  The 
authorities  to  which  Mr.  Pitt  ap- 
plied were  imable,  or  had  no  right 
to  take  the  question  upon  them- 
selves; and  Mr.  White  observes, 
that  itf  instead  of  the  questions 
oflTered,  the  following  had  been 
put,  it  would  have  given  less 
scope  to  the  versatile  casuistry  of 
those  bodies  : — **  Can  the  pope,  in 
virtue  of  what  Ronian-catholics 
believe 
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l>elieve  of  his  ditine  authority, 
command  the  assistance  of  the 
£uthful  in  checking  die  progress 
of  heresy,  by  any  means  not  likely 
to  produce  loss  or  danger  to  the 
Roman-catholic  church?  andean 
that  church  acknowledge  the  va- 
lidity of  any  engagement  to  dis- 
6bey  the  pope  in  such  cases  ?" 
'  Mr.  White  details,  from  un- 
doubted sources,  the  folly,  blas- 
phemy, cruelty,  and  vice  of  that 
community  to  which  he  was  so 
long  the  slave — whose  institutions 
murdered  his  two  sisters,  and 
turned  away  from  him  the  current 
of  affection,  which  a  fond  mother 
had  ever  felt-— that  church  which 
he  describes  as  having  been  his 

CURSE. 

His  eldest  sister  died  in  a  con- 
vent, at  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
and,  of  the  youngest,  he  says, 
**  Misled  into  the  wOdemess  of 
visionary  perfection,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  she  left  an  infirm  mother 
to  the  care  of  servants  and  stran- 
gers, and  shut  herself  up  in  a  con- 
vent, where  she  was  not  allowed 
to  see  even  her  nearest  relations. 
With  a  delicate  frame,  requiring 
every  indulgence  to  support  it  in 
health,  she  embraced  a  rule  which 
denied  her  the  comforts  of  the 
lowtot  class  of  society.  A  coarse 
woollen  frock  fretted  her  skin ;  her 
feet  had  no  covering,  but  that  of 
shoes  open  at  the  toes,  that  they 
might  expose  them  to  the  cold  of 
a  brick  floor;  a  couch  of  bare 
planks  was  her  bed,  and  an  un«- 
fumished  cell  her  dwelling.  Dis- 
ease soon  filled  her  conscience 
with  fears;  and  I  had  often  to 
endure  the  torture  of  wittiessing 
her  agonies  at  the  cpnfessionaL 
I  left  her,  when  I  quitted  Spain, 
dying  much  too  slowty  ibr  her  only 
chance  of  relief." 


Interesting  as  portions  of  the 
history  of  mankind,  though  such 
information,  may  be,  it  is  peculiar- 
ly in  the  political  effect, — in  influ- 
encing government, —  in  affecting 
the  constitution, — in  lessening  the 
Safety  or  tlie  happiness  of  ti  firee 
protestant  people, — that,  in  days 
like  these,  any  question  connected 
with  the  Roman-catholic  church 
is  interesting  to  England ;  and  it 
is  to  be  feared,  that  too  many  of 
those  who  have  to  decide  upon 
such  questions,  are  not  perfectly 
informed  upon  every  point  of 
them.  • 

9.  Antedikinian  Phftology^  Uku-^ 
trated  by  a  CoUeeiian  of  tie 
Fossil  Remains  tfPlatUs,  pecu- 
liar to  the  Coal  formatums  of 
Great  Britain.  By  Edmund 
TyreUArtis,P.S.A.  F.G.S.  4fo. 

The  study  of  the  remarkable 
branch  of  geology^  of  which  this 
volume  treats,  has  been  carried  to 
a  far  greater  extent  upon  the  con- 
tinent, than  in  this  country.  In- 
deed, with  us  the  inquiry  is  in  its 
earliest  infimcy;  whereas  among 
foreigners  it  has  been  pursued  with 
diligence  and  zeal  till  several  very 
curious  results  have  been  made 
out,  and  thephytology  of  the  world 
before  the  flood  illustrated  by  some 
extremely  interesting  discoveries. 

**  It  wUl  be  seen  (says  Mr.  Arda) 
in  the  course  of  this  work  how  easy 
it  would  be  to  imagine  even  parts 
of  the  same  specimen  to  be  di&- 
rent  species,  when  they  happen  to 
be  broken  and  dispersed.  The 
author  may  confidently  assert,  that 
in  at  least  a  diousand  differant 
specimens  which  he  has  in  his 
possession,  he  does  not  appn^end 
that  more  than  a  hundred  difl^ent 
spedes  can  be  recognised.  For- 
thermore, 
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tbennore,  still  fewer  indeed'  can  pkuHs  growing  in  the  Brasils; 
be  referred  to  any  living  species ;  but. the  study  is  as  yet  too  new  to 
for  it  is  not  the  fern-like  leaf  of  a  afford  certain  residts.  Accord- 
plant,  the  palm-like  cicatrix,  or  ingly»  several  of  that  professor's 
the  cane-like  joint  of  a  stem,  that  opinions  are  at  variance  with  those 
will  suffice  to  identify  them  with  or  M.  Adolphe  Brongniart^  who 
those  tribes  of  the  vegetable  king-  has  also  conpared  the  recent  and 
dom.  The  whole  anatomy  of  the  fossil  vegetables  together  on  this 
plant  must  be  studied^  The  sub-  fdan.  But  by  following  up  this 
lect  has  indeed  been  begun  by  .oomparison,  which  has  been  so 
Professor  Martins,  in  his  com-  successfully  adcqpted-  by  Baron 
parison  of  certain  fossil  stems  of  Cuvier  ia  the«tudy  of  .fossil  ani- 
plants   with   those  of  the  living  mals,*  similar  results  may  be.ex- 


*,  Having  mentioned  die  name  of  Cuvier,  the  author  cannot  refrain  from  obtenring  that 
by  Cuvier*8  extensive  compariaons  between  the  skeletons  of  recent  and  fossil  animals,  he 
has  shewn  the  analogy  which  exists  between  them;  that  anunals  very  similar  to  the  pre- 
sent ncea  existed  in  a  former  worid,  and  that,  even  in  this  island,  evident  traees  have 
been  left  of  their  residence  here,  though  at  a  mora  remote  period  than  baa  l^^cb 
imagined. 

The  various  caverns  which  have  been  explored  throughout  Europe,  have  shewn  that 
elephants,  hippop^ami,  rhinoceroses,  and  hyenas,  were  natives  of  this  part  of  the 
world;  and  at  a  period  pKobahly  not  ftr  distant  from  the  time  of  that  desdlaihig  cnnent 
which  excavated  the  valliea  and  bore  away  the  forests. 

The  fossil  remains  of  some  animals,  however,  wluchjbave  been  collected  in  the  British 
Islands,  as  W\ell  as  in  the  other  parts  of  Europe,  are  in  all  probability  of  postdiluvian 
origin,  aidiough  the  living  anhnals  of  some  spedes  of  them  are  no  longer  to  be  found — 
astfaose  of  the  gigsmie  Irish  elk,  and  several  other  q^ea  of  deer,  the  hone,  ox,  boar, 
wolf,  fox,  and  beaver. 

Of  these  anunals,  four  are  no  longer  known  to  exist  in  the  British  Islands,  namely, 
the  Irish  elk,  the  wolf,  the  boar,  and  the  beaver. 

Although  we  have  scarcely  any  other  etidence  of  the  existence  of  the  Irish  elk  as  a 
postdilnvian  aadmal  than  the  skeletons  which  have  been  found  in  the  alhivial  soils  that 
have  been  formed  since  that  catastrophe,  in  which  they  are  even  disooveied  very  fre- 
quently in  an  upright  position ;  yet  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  from  its  bulk  and  weight, 
it  might  have  met  with  frequent  accidents,  in  crossing  lakes  on  the  ice,  or  being  mired 
in  soft  grounds.  And  an  anbnal,  which  at  all  times  was  probably  scarce,  and  very  oon- 
apicuoua  as  an  obyject  of  the  chaae,  would  speedily  be  destroyed  even  by  a  thinly  scattered 
population  of  hunter  tribes. 

The  existence  of  the  wolf  in  these  islands  is  a  matter  of  historical  record ;  and  that  of 
the  beaver  rests  partly  on  tradition,  partly  on  the  fact  of  there  being  a  name  appropriated 
to  this  species  of  animal  in  two  of  the  languages  of  the  country,  namely,  the  Cymric  or 
Welch,  and  the  Gaelic  or  H%faland  Scotch,  which  namea  are  formed  hy  derivation,  and 
not  adopted  from  other  countries  where  these  animals  now  exist 

The  wild  boar  certainly  contributed  to  the  sports  and  fieaste  of  the  Romans  abng  vrith 
the  stag.  In  the  course  of  the  extensive  researches  which  the  author  has  made  in  the 
Burobrivse,  in  making  which  he  has  caused  numerous  excavations  to  be  made,  and  over 
a  space  of  country  nearly  eight  milea  in  drcumfcrence,  he  has  been  fortunate  enough  to 
raise  the  bones  of  various  animals,  particukriy  the  tusks  of  the  boar,  and  the  antlers  of 
the  stag. 

The  various  discoveries  which  these  excavations  have  afforded  the  author  in  respect  to 
antiquities,  are  now  in  course  of  description  by  a  publication,  in  parts,  under  the  title  of 
"  Roman  Antiquities,  or  the  Durobrivn  of  Antonius  identified  m  a  series  of  plates,  iUus- 
Mive  of  the  Excavated  RenuJns  of  that  Roman  statioD,  in  the  Parish  of  Castor,  Nor- 

pected ; 
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"pected ;  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
extinct  plants  be  at  length  at- 
tained." 

To  this  general  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, we  will  add  Baron  Schlo- 
theim's  classification  of  antediln- 
▼ian  plants,  and  thus  enable  our 
readers  to  see  the  state  at  which 
their  examination  has  arrived. 

"  His  specimens  are  first  divided 
into  five  sections;  or  perhaps 
their  more  proper  names  would 
be  orders. 

**  1 .  Dbndrolithbs,  containing 
the  remains  of  trees,  which 
are  subdivided  into  three  subsec- 
tions. 

**  A.  LUhoxyliies,  of  which  no 
characters  are  given,  but  fit>m  the 
specimens  mentioned  by  him,  he 
evidently  arranges  in  this  place  the. 
wood-stone  and  wood-opd  of  the 
mineraloffists. 

"  B.  Eithantracites.  In  which 
the  Baron  places  the  bitumenized 
stems,  and  other  parts  of  trees. 

*'  C.  BibUoUtkes,  Fossil  leaves, 
mostly  of  the  later  formations. 

"  2.  BoTANOLiTHEs.  Comprising 
those  kinds  of  fossil  plants  which 
cannot  be  considered  either  as 
trees  or  shrubs,  nor  belonging  to 
the  plants  of  the  old  coal  forma- 
tion. 

<*  All  the  specimens  belonging 
to  the  preceding  sections  are  merely 
enumerated,  and  not  distinguished 
by  generic  and  trivial  names,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  following. 

**  8.  Phytottpolithes.  Fossil 
plants  of  the  stone  coal  formation. 
These  the    Baron  divides  syste- 


matically into  genera  and  species* 
The  genera  are  these  six : — 

a.  Paknaeitetf  coataiaiiig  fifteen  spcdo. 

b.  Canuaimtes  .  .  «  .  .  fifc 

c.  CahmUes «  •  ten. 

d.  Filieitet twenty-tliRC. 

e.  Lycvpodioliiket  ....  ftve. 
t  PoacUet four. 

**  In  the  whole  sixty-two  spe- 
cies. 

"  4.  Carpolithes.  Of  winch 
Baron  Schlotheim  enumerates  fif- 
teen species  as  present  in  his  col- 
lection. This  division  is  consi- 
dered as  a  genus,  as  is  also  the 
next. 

"  5.  Anthotypolituss.  The 
cabinet  contains  only  one  species, 
namely  the  Anthotypolitbes  ranmi- 
culiformis." 

After  alluding  to  the  other  con- 
tinental authors,  and  giving  their 
arrangements,  Mr.  Artis  says  :— 

'*  Great  Britain  is  so  fertile  in 
the  remains  of  the  plants  existing 
at  the  moment  of  that  great  cata- 
strophe which  has  preserved  them 
for  our  inspection,  that  it  would 
appear  nearly  every  species  of 
fossil  plants  mentioned  by  these 
authors  is  to  be  found  in  it;  al- 
though at  present  our  knowledge 
of  them  is  very  limited. 

"  This  work  is  intended  to  ex- 
tend these  limits ;  and  to  exhibit  a 
comprehensive  illustration  of  these 
stupendous  relicts  of  the  early  ve- 
getable creation. 

'*  The  progress  of  this  inquiry 
has  led  to  the  formation  of  several 
new  genera,  and  the  introduction 
of  species  which  were  unknown 
before." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

DISCOVERIES  AND  INVENTIONS,— FACTS  IN  ARTS, 
SCIENCES,  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 


Magnetic  Equator, — The  mag- 
netic observations  made  by  Capt, 
Duperrey,  of  the  .CoquiUe  sloop 
of  war,  which  sailed  from  Toulon 
on  a  vojrage  of  discovery  in  Au- 
gust \%2%^  and  returned  to  Mar- 
seilles in  April  last,  are  numerous 
and  inteiesting.  Every  body 
knows  that  there  are,  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe,  a  number  of 
spots  where  the  compass  ceases 
to  point,  and  that  a  line  drawn 
through  those  spots  is  called  the 
magnetic  equator.  This  equator 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
terrestrial  equator,  round  which  it 
winds,  as  it  were;  sometimes 
passing  to  the  north  of  it,  and 
sometimes  to  the  south,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  In  the 
course  of  his  voyage,  Duperrey 
crossed  the  magnetic  equator  six 
times ;  and  the  result  of  his  ob- 
servations renders  it  extremely 
probable,  that  the  whole  line  is 
moving  parallelly  from  east  to 
west,  with  such  rapidity,  that 
since  the  year  1780,  when  its  po- 
sition was  ascertained  by  scientific 
men  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner, 
it  has  advanced  no  less  than  10 
degrees  towards  the  west. — French 
Paper. 

Paste  for  sharpening  Razors. — 
Take  a  quantity  of  slate,  wash  it 
well,  pound  it  in  a  mortar,  and 
pass  it  through  a  very  fine  hair 
sieve  ;>  mix  some  of  this  powder, 
first  with  well-water,  and  after- 
wards with  olive-oil,  to  the  con- 
sistence of  fat.     Put  some  of  this 


paste  upon  a  common  razor-strap 
after  it  has  been  properly  cleaned, 
so  as  to  remove  all  foreign  bodies 
from  it.  Pass  the  razor  from  right 
to  left,  as  usual,  ending  with  rais- 
ing the  back  a  little,  and  a  perfect 
edge  will  be  obtained.— /ame<on'« 
Ed.  Phil.  Journal. 

Cooling  of  CrloM. -» Bellani 
finds,  that  after  glass  has  been 
exposed  to  a  great  heat,  on  cool- 
ing, it  never  regains  its  origmal 
volume. — lb. 

Artificial  Cold.  —  Brugnatelli 
informs  us,  the  spirit  of  wine, 
aether.  Sec  mixed  in  certain  pro- 
portions, with  snow,  afibrd  tem- 
peratures as  low  as  those  produced 
by  sea-salt. — Ih. 

New  mode  of  securing  AnaUn 
mical  Preparations  in  Spirits. — 
Dr.  Macartney,  of  the  university  of 
Dublin,  has  employed  a  thin  plate 
of  Indian  rubber,  as  a  covering 
for  preparation  jars,  in  place  of 
the  former  laborious  and  offensive 
one,  by  means  of  putrid  bladder, 
sheet-lead,  &c.  It  is  essential, 
that  the  Indian  rubber  should  be. 
painted  or  varnished ;  after  which, 
not  the  slightest  evaporation  of 
the  spirits  takes  place.  The  ma- 
terial, by  its  elasticity,  adapts  it- 
self to  the  variations  in  the  volume 
of  the  contents  of  the  jar  from 
different  temperatures,  and  this 
removes  the  principal  cause  of  the 
escape  of  the  spirits.  It  is  pro- 
bable, that  leather,  coated  with 
Indian  rubber,  and  painted,  would 
answer  as  well  as  the  rubber  it- 
self, 
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self,  by  w&ich  the  expense  would 
be' greatly  diminished. — lb. 

Antidote  to  PoUon, — It  is  said, 
that  a  dessert  spoonful  of  made 
mustard,  mixed  in  a  tumbler  of 
warm  water,  has  proved  a  suc- 
cessful antidote  where  a  gentleman 
had  taken  a  full  ounce  of  poison 
ia  mjistake  for  salts.  It  acts  as  an 
instantaneofus  emetic. 

Rein  Deer. — The  attempt  to 
naturalise  Rein-deer  in  this  eoun- 
try  appears  to  have  failed.  In  the 
autumn  of  1823,  a  Norwegian, 
with 'five  of  the  deer  imported  by 
Mr.  Bullock,  arrived  at  the  seat 
of  a  gentleman  in  this  county; 
here  they  remained  during  the 
winter,  and  were  fed  widi  the 
*  Ucken  rangiferinus  (the  moss  upon 
which  they  feed  in  Lapland). 
They  cofitinued  healthy  until  the 
following  April,  when  they  were 
removed  to  Clee  Hill,  on  the  high- 
est, part  of  which  the  lichen  grows 
in  great  abundance;  soon  after 
this,  one  of  them  died  with  mag- 
gots in  the  head ;  this  is  no  un- 
common disease  in  Lapland,  while 
the  horns  are  in  a  tender  state. 
Two  others  also  died,  having  gra- 
dually declined.  The  two  survi- 
vors appeared  to  thrive  until  au- 
tumn, when  they  were  suddenly 
seized  with  diarrhoea,  of  which 
they  died.  From  the  enquiries 
we  have  made,  we  are  led  to  be- 
lieve that  the  deer  sent  to  Ireland 
succeeded  no  better. — Berrow't 
Worcester  Journal. 
.  Silk. — It  has  just  been  proved, 
by  M.  Bokani,  that  silk  may  be 
produced  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  Prussian  states  with  as  much 
facility  as  at  Milan  and  in  Pied- 
mont. Notwithstanding  the  ob- 
stacles offered  by  the  continual 
rains  which  have  this  year  fallen 
in  Prussia,  and  the  general  igno- 


rance that  prevails  on  the  subject, 
he  has  succeeded  in  procuring  a 
thousand  pounds  weight  of  suk- 
balls  perfectly  spun ;  from  which 
he  will  probably  obtain  a  hundred 
pounds  weight  of  fine  silk,  not 
inferior  to  the  best  silks  of  Upper 
Italy. 

Pouomms  effect  of  White  Bread 
upon  Dogs.— Dr.  Magendie  is  said 
to  have  found,  that  when  he  fed 
dogs  with  white  bread  and  vrater, 
they  all  died  within  50  days. 
When  the  bran  was  lef^  in  the 
bread,  no  bad  effects  ensued. 

Ekctrieal  Oale.— On  the  6th 
Dec.  1833,  about  100  miles  to  the 
west  of  the  Fiord  of  Drontheim, 
the  Griper,  commanded  by  Capt. 
Clavering,  experienced  a  severe 
gale  which  lasted  three  days,  and 
during  which  period  there  was  no 
intermission  of  its  violence.  This 
gld^  was  remarkable  for  the  small 
amount  of  the  efi&ct  produced  oa 
the  barometer,  ^ther  on  its  ap- 
proach, during  its  continuance,  or 
on  its  cessation ;  and  by  the  indi- 
cations which  werfr  afforded  of  its 
having  originated  in  a  disturbed 
state  of  electricity  in  the  atma* 
sphere.  It  was  accompanied  by 
very  vivid  lightning,  which  is  par- 
ticularly unusual  in  high  latitudes 
in  winter,  and  by  the  frequent  ap- 
pearance, and  continuance  for  se- 
veral minutes  at  a  time,  of  balls 
of  fire  at  the  yard-arms  and  mast- 
heads. Of  these,  not  less  than 
eight  were  counted  at  one  time* 
(Sabine's  Pendulum  Experiments.) 
— Dr,  Brewster's  Ed.  Journal  of 
Science. 

Indiam  Remedy  for  Fever. — The 
inflammatory  fever  called  to&or- 
diUo  is  common  in  the  hot  as  well 
as  cold  diroates.  The  curative 
method  adopted  by  the  Indians 
may,  in  its  prognostic,  be  consi- 
dered 
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dered  an  in^TOVcment  on  the  cold 
affusion.  -  Some  clay  is  procured, 
and  mixed  wiik  water,  until  it  ae* 
quire  the  consistency  of  batter: 
the  patient  is  smeared  all  over  his 
body  with  it;  after  an  hour  or 
two  an  examination  takes  place, 
and  if  the  clay  has  become 
parched,  and  is  peeled  off,  death 
is  considered  to  be  the  inevita- 
ble result ;  but  if  it  be  cracked, 
and  the  pieces  adhere  to  the  body, 
a  favourable  result  is  expected. 
This  is,  most  probably,  the  fruit 
of  observation,  as  I  believe  the 
science  of  medicine  among  such 
people  generally  is ;  but  the  effect 
of  the  application  in  the  latter 
case  is  a  copious  perspiration, 
which  is  absorbed  by  the  clay,  by 
which  an  adhesion  to  the  cutis 
takes  place,  and  prevents  it  from 
falling  off:  thus  the  experiment, 
if  not  at  first  founded  on  scientific 
principles,  has  been  undoubtedly 
supported  by  practical  &cts.«- 
Stevensons  South  America, 

The  Coca  Jre^.  —  This  is  a 
small  tree,  with  pale  bright  green 
leaves,  somewhat  resemblii^  in 
shape  those  of  the  orange  tree. 
The  leaves  are  picked  from  the 
trees  three  or  four  times  a  year, 
and  carefully  dried  in  the  shade ; 
they  are  then  packed  in  small 
baskets.  The  natives,  in  several 
parts  of  Peru,  chew  these  leaves, 
particularly  in  the  mining  districts, 
when  at  work  in  the  mines  or  tra- 
veiling;  and  such  is  the  suste- 
nance that  they  derive  from  them, 
that  they  frequently  take  no  food 
for  four  or  five  days,  although 
they  are  constantly  working.  I 
have  often  been  assured  by  them, 
that  whilst  they  have  a  good  sup- 
ply of  coca  they  feel  neither  hun- 
ger, thirst,  nor  fatigue ;  and  that, 
without    impairing    their   health. 


they  can  remain  eight  or  ten  dayi 
and  nighto  wi&out  sleep.  The 
leaves  are  almost .  insipid,  but 
when  a  small  quantity  of  lime  is 
mixed  with  them,  they  have  a  very 
agreeable  sweet  taste.  The  na- 
tives put  a  few  of  the  leaves  in 
their  mouths,  and  when  they  be- 
come moist,  they  add  a  little  lime 
or  ashes  of  the  molle  to  them,  by 
means  of  a  small  stick,  taking  care 
not  to  touch  the  lips  or  the  teeth ; 
when  the  taste  of  the  coca  dimi- 
nishes, a  small  quantity  of  lime  or 
ashes  is  added,  until  the  taste  disr 
appears,  and  then  the  leaves  are 
replaced  with  firesh  ones.  They 
generally  carry  with  them  a  small 
leather  pouch,  containinp;  coca, 
and  a  small  caktbash,  holdmg  lime 
or  ashes ;  and  one  of  these  men 
will  undertake  to  convey  letters 
to  Lima,  a  distance  of  upwards  of 
a  hundred  leagues,  without  any 
other  provision.  On  such  occa- 
sions they  are  called  chcuym^  or 
cheuqueroSf  and  this  epithet  is  also 
given  to  die  different  conductors 
of  the  mails.  The  Incas  had  men 
stationed  on  all  the  principal  roads 
for  the  transmission  of  any  article 
belonging  to  the  Inca,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  the  road^ 
had  to  carry  it  to  different  dis- 
tances— some  one  league,  others 
two,  and  others  three.  These 
men  were  continually  employed, 
and  when  one  of  them  arrived,  he 
delivered  to  the  one  m  waiting 
whatever  he  was  charged  with,  and 
gave  him  the  watch-word,  chasqui ; 
this  man  ran  immediately  to  the 
next  post,,  delivered  his  charge, 
and  repeated  chasqui;  and  then 
remained  to  rest  until  the  arrival 
of  another.  By  these  means  the 
court  of  the  Incas  was  supplied 
with  fresh  fish  from  the  sea. — lb. 
New  Light, — The  interior  of 

the 
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the  theatre  La  Fenice,  at  Venice, 
18  now  lighted  up  by  means  of  a 
new  process  invented  by  the  me- 
chanician Locatelli.  It  appears, 
from  the  description  given  of  it 
by  an  Italian  journal,  that  lamps 
concealed  in  the  roof  and  fitted 
up  with  parabolic  reflectors,  throw 
all  their  rays  of  light  upon  an 
opening  one  foot  in  diameter,  in 
the  centre  of  the  ceiling.  This 
opening  is  furnished  with  an  in- 
genious system  of  lenses,  which 
concentrate  the  rays  and  reflect 
them  to  every  part  of  the  house. 
This  mode  of  lighting  presents 
several  advantages ;  the  light  is 
more^  vivid  and  more  generally 
diQused;  nothing  intervenes  be- 
tween the  stage  and  the  spectators 
occupying  an  elevated  situation 
in  front;  the  lamps  may  be  ap- 
proached to  be  trimmed  without 
the  public  perceiving  it;  and  there 
is  neither  smoke  nor  smell  pro- 
ceeding from  the  burning  of  oil. 
An  idea  of  this  method  may  be 
formed  by  representing  to  oneself 
a  luminous  disk  on  the  sun  at  its 
zenith. 

Composition  of  an  Ink  similar 
to  China  Ink, — Take  six  parts  of 
isinglass,  which  are  to  be  dissolved 
in  double  their  weight  of  boiling 
water ;  in  like  manner,  dissolve  in 
two  parts  of  water  one  part  of 
Spanish  liquorice;  mix  the  two 
liquors  warm,  and  gradually  in- 
corporate with  them,  by  means  of 
a  wooden  spatula,  one  part  of  the 
best  ivory  black.  When  this  mix- 
ture is  properly  made,  it  is  heated 
in  a  water-bath,  that  the  whole  of 
the  water  may  be  evaporated.  The 
requisite  form  is  then  given  to 
the  paste  which  remains.  The 
colour  and  goodness  of  this  ink 
are  equal  to  those  of  the  true 
China  ink. — Jameson*s  Ed,  Jour, 


Antidoftes  to  Poiiom, — ^Mr.  J. 
Murray,  in  a  paper  in  Brew$ter*s 
Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science, 
just  published,  afler  detailing  a 
number  of  experiments  on  frogs, 
rabbits,'  &c.,  says,  "  I  have  no  he- 
sitation to  pronounce  with  most 
positive  certainty,  that  in  ammonia 
will  be  found  a  comj^ete  antidote 
to  hydrocyanics  (or  prussic)  acid, 
and  in  acetic  acid  an  effectual 
counter-poison  to  opium." 

Barometers,'^**  Mr.  Daniell  has 
found  that  air  insinuates  itself  into 
die  vacuum  of  the  best  made  ba- 
rometers, in  time,  by  creepii^  up 
between  the  mercury  and  the  glass, 
and  that  it  will  insinuate  itself  be- 
tween any  fluid  and  any  solid,  when 
it  has  not  attraction  enough  for  the 
former  to  cause  it  to  wet  it.  If 
any  gas  be  confined  in  a  glass  jar 
for  a  length  of  time  over  mercury, 
it  will  make  its  escape,  and  its 
place  be  occupied  by  atmospheric 
air ;  whereas  the  same  gas,  if  con- 
fined by  water,  will  be  preserved 
unmixed.  Hence  the  best  made 
barometers  are  often  studded  with 
air  bubbles.  The  cure  which  Mr. 
Daniell  has  provided  for  these 
evils  is  to  weld  a  narrow  rinjp  of 
platinum  to  the  open  end  of  the 
tube,  which  is  immersed  in  the 
cistern.  Boiling  mercury  amal- 
gamates itself  with  platinum,  and 
adheres  to  it  when  cold,  ivrN 
ting  it,  but  not  dissolving  it;  so 
that,  by  this  means,  the  passage 
of  the  air  is  cut  off  as  eflfectually 
as  if  the  whole  tube  were  wetted 
by  it. — Shitmacher's  Astrononucat 
Nachrichten.*' 

Pectie  or  Coagulating  Acid.^^ 
This  new  acid  has  been  discovered 
by  M.  H.  Braconnot,  and  receives 
its  name  from  ireicrcc,  coog'tf^ttm,  in 
consequence  of  its  resembling  a 
jelly  or  gum.  It  is  found  in  all 
vegetables. 
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vagetaUes.  ..It  is  sensiUy  acid. 
It  reddens,  turnsole  paper.  It  is 
scarcely  soluble  in  otid  water,  bat 
more  so  in  hot  water.  It  is  co- 
agulated into  a  transparent  and 
colourless  jelly  by  alcohol,  by  all 
the  metallic  solutions,  by  lime- 
water,  water  of  bary  tea,  the  adds, 
ronriate  and  sulphate  of  soda,  and 
nitre,  &c.  It  forms,  with  potash, 
a  .very  soluble  salt,  consisting  of 
S5  parts  of  lead,  and  15  of  pot* 
ash.  This  salt  has  the  remark- 
able effect  of  comniunioating  to 
large  masses  of  sugar  and  water 
the  property  of  gelatinising,  which 
renders  it  of  great  use  to  the  con- 
fectioner. Mr.  Braconnot,  in  this 
way»  prepared  aromatised  jellies, 
perfectly  transparent  and  colour- 
less, add  very  agreeable  to  the 
taateand  the  eye.  He  also  made 
witii  rosetwater,  coloured  with  a 
little  coehiileal,  rose-jelly  of  exr 
quisite  taste.-^^mt.  de  Chim,** 

Soinnole$u^»  —  The  celebrated 
physician,  Hufland,  has  caused 
the  following  paragraph  to  be 
inserted  in  a  Berlin  paper  :-^**  A 
late  paper  has  cootakied  an  account 
of  an  extraordinary  instance  of 
lethargic  drowsiness,  which  lasted 
finr  a  considerable  time.  A  still 
more  aiiigular  example  of  this 
disorder  occurred  within  my  ob- 
servation, in  a  young  girl  of  Nede- 
bach,  in  Westphalia,  who  nematned 
ih  a  state  of  complete  lecjuurgy  for 
4f51  days.  .  As  this  disorder  ap- 
pears to  have  become  much  more 
frequent  than  formerly  in  this 
country,  I  think  it  well  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  the  effects 
ef  galvanism,  as  the  best  stimulant 
thatcanbeemployedinsuehcMes." 

Compontion  of  Ancient  Vases. 
--In  No.  XXV.  of  the  Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Journal,  (Proferaor 
Jameson's,)  we  find  the  following: 
,   18«5, 


"  Prolessor  Hausman  eon^dea 
an  interesting  disquisition  on  the 
composition  of  ancient  Etruscan 
vases,  with  these  resultS"- 

"  1.  That  the  manufacture  of 
earthen  vases  appropriated  to  fuip 
neral  occasions  bad  been  widely 
propagated  at  a  remote  period  of 
antiquity,  with;  little  deviation  from 
a  general  plan,  in  so  fiur  as  regaida 
their  principal  drcumstances. 

"  0.  That  theae  vases  have  beeq 
formed  with  much  paytii^ular  dif 
versity,  in  regard  to  less  importt 
ant  circumstances,  such,  as  the 
quality  of  the  clay  emphy^i^  and 
differences  in  the  fortes,  oamments 
and  paintings,  not  only  in  diffinre^t 
countries  and  at  different  timei* 
but.  also  in  the  same  countries,  and 
at  the  same  periods. 

"  S.  That  the  finer  sort  of  these 
vases  are  sv^rior,  in  regued  to 
the  preparation  of  the  day,  and 
the  elegancy  and  variety  of  the 
forms,  as  well  as  the  ease  of  the 
paintings,  to  all  others  of  the  kind, 
whether  of  Roman  or  of  modem 
manufacture ;  insomuch,  that  the 
pottery  of  the  most  remote  ages 
forms  the  model  of  that  of  the 
present,  times. 

"  4.  That  the  art  of  manufittr 
turing  those  vases,  as  practiaed  in 
very  remote  times,  is  mudi  motre 
worthy  of  estimation  than  out  beat 
performances  in  that  way,  sinca 
the  andents  were  .not  in  possessioii 
of  many  assistances  which'  are 
applied  to  the.  art  by  us,  and  be*? 
cause  some  things  which  arp  .now 
done  without  difficulty,  by  means 
of  certain  instruments  or.  nm»r 
chinery,  were,  in  those  timei^ 
perfected  by  means  of  the  hand 
alone,  by  the  greater  dexterity  of 
the  artist. 

"  5.  That  certain  circumstaiiQes 
were  |)ecnliar  to  the  very  ancieai 
G  arr 
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art  d  making  and  onuuB^ting 
diose  earthoi  vessels,  which  have 
evidently  been  lost  in  later  timet: 
o£  which  may  be  mentioned,  in 
partionlar,  the  composition  of  a 
▼erjF  thin  varmsh,  which  gave  a 
heightening  toi  the  colour  of  the 
ck^  in  a  greater  or  less  degreei 
and  affi>r£d  a  very  thin,  fiiAD, 
bfaiek  coating,  retaining  its  histre 
to  the  most  remote  ages,  and  ca«> 
paUe  of  resisting  the  action  of 
acids  and  other  fhuds  $  so  diat  the 
modern  art  of  manafiictm*ii^.pot^ 
teiy-^ivare  may  be  materially  im* 
pnnred,  not  only  with  regard  to 
the  forms  and  ornaments,  bnt  also 
the  preparation  and  application  of 
the  materials,  by  a  dnigent  and 
coKtittued  escjamination  of  thoie 
very  ancient  vases." 

Si^aUamng  /fMeoti.i-^There  is 
a  curious  account  of  a  country^* 
man,  who  suflered  a  long^  se- 
vere, and  dilnlitating  illness,  in 
consequence  of  having  swallowed 
the  larva  of  one  of  the  dipterous 
tribes  of  insects,  (Tipalkhe,)  com- 
monly called  dragon  flies,  which 
hannt  our  ditches  and  stagnant 
pools.  This  larva,  instead  of  being 
destroyed,  had  become  a  large 
hairy  caterpillar  in  his  stomach, 
and  cansed  the  disesse,  which  was 
finally  cured  by  its  being  ejected 
in  a  fit  of  vomiting.  It  is  extcaor* 
dinary,  that  aniimd  life  should  have 
been  preserved  in  such  a  situation ; 
bm  Dr.  Yule,  who  writes  the  paper, 
mentions  the  larva  of  a  camiveroua 
beetle,  which  not  only  lived,  but 
moved  briskly  in  strong  akiohoL 
The  ovo  of  many  ^ecies  are»  in^ 
deed,  ahnost  indestructible. 

SmgtUar  EaHem  Cuskmu — In 
a  paper,  in  Brewster's  Edinburgh 
Journal  of  Science,  by  Dr.  Govan, 
on  die  Natural  History,  &c  of  the 
Htmalayah  Mountains,  he  states, 


whib  at  Ndian,  which  >» 
dOOO  to  SZW  feet  above  the  levid 
of  the  sea,  and  where  the  CrotoB 
is  used  for  fences,  **  Here  I  first 
noticed  the  custom  which  has  been 
fi«quently  observed  to  prevail  in 
these  districts,  of  laying  the  chil- 
dren to  sleep,  apparently  much  to 
their  satisfaction,  at  the  oommeno* 
ing  heats,  and  until  the  rainy  ae»* 
son  begins,  with  their  heads  under 
little  rills  of  the  coldest  water* 
directed  upon  them  for  some 
hours  during  the  hottest  part  of 
the  day*  Here  it  was  practised  in 
the  case  of  a  life  no  less  predona 
than  that  of  the  young  Rsjah  of 
Sirmoor,  a  boy  about  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  age, — a  suffident  evidenoe 
of  the  estimation  in  whidi  die 
pracdoe  is  hdd.  It  is  most  com- 
monly, bowever,  fdlowed  in  the 
case  of  infents  at  the  breast.  >  The 
temperature  of  the  water  I  bave 
observedtobefrom  46<»  toil6^  and 
65%  and  have  only  to  add,  that  it 
seemed  to  me  most  common  in 
those  :  districts  which,'  having  a 
good  deal  of  oold  weadier,  are 
nevertheless  subject  to  venr  oon* 
siderable  summer  heats*  It  was 
a  great  preservative,  the  people 
.affirmed,  against  biliens  fever^ 
and  aflbcdonsof  the  spleeUt  dnsing 
the  subsequent  ssiny  moatha." 
Dr.  Brewster  relates  the  snceeas 
of  experimenta  tdiich  he  had  mad% 
and  from  which  he  obtained  &uoe^ 
lent  single  microscopes,  by  dispo- 
sing the  lenses  of  fiahe^  eyea  on 
silver  paper.  They  hat  fiir  seve- 
ral, hoursv  and  can  very  readily  be 
replaced  where  occasion  lequirea* 
Professor  Mitscheriid^  of  fiei^ 
lin,  furnishes  a  very  able  paper  on 
the  production  of  crystalliaed 
minerals  by  heat»  firom  which  dbe 
fiillowing  impcutaat  geological  in* 
fecenees  are  drawn : 

"The 
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^  ^  The  artifidal  prodoetion  of 
minerals  by  fusion  puts  beyond 
thefilighieftt  doubt,  the  idea  of  our 
primitive  mountain?  having  been 
originally  in  a  stute  of  igtieoiu 
fusion*  This  state  gives  a  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  form  of 
the  earth,  of  the  increase  of  tem- 
perature at  greater  depths,  of  hot 
springs,  and  many  other  pheno- 
lnena.x  At  that  time,  during  this 
high  degree  of  temperature,  the 
water  of  the  sea  must  have  formed 
an  elastic  fluid  round  the  globe, 
according  to  the  experimmits  of 
M.  Cagnard  de  la  Tour. 

"  The  primitive  mountains  are 
distinguished  from  the  volcanic 
productions^  chiefly  in  their  con- 
taining lime  and  magnesia  in  the 
state  of  carbonates,  while  they 
form  silicates  and  bisOicates  with 
the  silica  in  volcanic  rocks.  It  is 
conceivable,  that  the  silica,  which 
in  a  higher  degree  of  temperature 
*at  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  drives  away  the  car- 
bonic acid,  is  on  the  other  hand 
expelled  by  the  carbonic  acid  under 
the  influence  of  a  high  pressure. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  to 
find  quartz  crystals  in  Carrara 
marble.  But,  as  at  the  period  of 
the  formation  of  volcanic  rocks, 
this  high  pressure,  produced  by 
the  evaporation  of  Uie  water  of  the 
sea,  did  not  take  place  any  longer, 
we  find  in  them  the  same  combi- 
nations which  we  obtain  in  our 
laboratories,  and  in  metallurgical 
processes. 

*'  It  is  proved  by  many  obser- 
vations, that  the  level  of  the  sea 
must  have  been,  at  some  ancient 
period,  higher  than  it  is  at  present. 
This  can  be  easily  accounted  for, 
if  we  consider  that  water  heated 
must  be  more  expanded  than  the 
solid  earth.     If  we  suppose  with 


M.  de  la  Plaee,  that  the  average 
depth,  of  the  sea  is  96,000  fee|« 
and  assume  the  dilatation  of  the 
earth  to  be  equal  to  that  of  glaas^ 
we  find,  that  at  a  temperature  of 
100^  centigr.,  the  sea  ^otild  be 
4000  fc^t  higher  than  it  is  at  pre* 
sent,  and  that  it  would  cover  most 
of  the  secondary  mountains.  The 
melited  masses  shrink  during  their 
cooling.  If  this  happens  in  large 
masses,  cavities,  garnished  with 
crystals,  must  result,  geodes,  &c." 

Mushefs  Process  for  aUoying 
Copper  for  Sh^s, — "  In  order  to 
increase  the  tenacity  of  pure  cop- 
per, to  render  it  more  fibrous,  and 
to  prevent  the  common  efiects  of 
sea  water  upon  it,  Mr.  Mushet  has 
taken  out  a  patent  for  the  foUowing 
process : 

''  He  mixes  with  the  copper,  as 
an  alloy,  regulus  of  zinc,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  ounces  of  zinc 
to  lOOlbs.  weight  of  copper;  or 
two  ounces  of  block  or  grain  tin ; 
or  four  ounces  of  regulus  of  anti- 
mony ;  or  eight  ounces  of  regulus 
of  arsenic,  in  the  same  quantity  of 
copper.  Or,  instead  of  employing 
these  substances  alone  in  the 
above-mentioned  proportions,  to 
lOOlbs.  of  copper  he  proposes  to 
add  half  an  ounce  of  regulus  of 
zinc,  half  an  ounce  of  grain  or 
block  tin,  one  ounce  of  regulus  of 
antimony,  and  two  ounces  of  regu- 
lus of  arsenic." 

Saline  Impregnation  of  Rain* — 
**  After  a  severe  storm  on  the  5th 
December,  1822,  Mr.  Dalton  ex- 
amined the  rain  that  fell  at  Man- 
chester, and  found  that  it  contained 
one  grain  of  salt,  muriate  of  soda, 
in  10,000  grains  of  water ;  and  as 
sea  water  contains  one  grain  of 
salt  in  25  of  water,  there  must 
have  been  one  grain  of  sea  water 
in  every  400  grains  of  rain  water. 
q2  Tl\js 
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This  stonn  was  from  the  S.W.  to 
the  W.  The  S.  W.  wind  comes 
fVom  the  coast  of  Wales,  distant 
100  miles,  and- the  W.  wind  from 
off  Liverpool,  distant  from  80  to 
40  miles.  In  subsequent  storms, 
Mr.  Daltmi  found  that  there  was 


one  grain  of  salt  water  in  SOO 
grains  of  rain  water,  and  that  the 
salt  water  had  been  brought  me* 
chanically  by  the  wind  at  least  90 
miles."  —  Manchester  Memoirs, 
New  Series,  vol.  iv.  p.  380,  870. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
STATE  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS. 


It  is  matter  €i£  ^ongratubtion 
that  the  structure  of  mind  in  these 
islands  unites  the  various  qualities 
requisite  for  forming  a  great  and 
a  noble  nation.  Had  Grea,t  Britain 
not  yet  attained  her  present  na- 
dond  pre-eminence,  it  might  have 
been  foretold  that  the  spirit  which 
has  so  oflen  stimulated  her  to  vic- 
tory ;  the  energy  and  enterpri2e 
which  has  so  far  extended  her 
commerce ;  the  comparative  recti- 
tude in  princij^e ;  the  benevolence 
which  flows  in  so  many  charities ; 
the  intellect  evinced  by  her  scho- 
lars; and  the  excellence  of  her 
artists,  must  eventually  place  her 
in  the  first  rank  of  ancient  or 
modem  nations.  Which  nation, 
of  all  those  who  have  taunted  her 
upon  her  atmosphere  of  fogs,  and 


her  dulness  of  imaginadoii,  pos- 
sesses a  school  equal  in  power, 
thought,  purity,  and  genuine  merit 
to  the  school  of  &gland7  In 
wa^r  colour  drawing  she  is  con- 
fessedly unrivalled.  The  Royal 
Academy,  the  British  Gallery,  the 
Society  of  British  Artists,  the 
Water  Colour  Exhibition  are  all 
rich  cabinets  of  art,  possessing 
treasures  which  would  be  prized  in 
any  nation,  and  in  any  country. 

No  new  name  occurs  this  year, 
but  the  artists  of  last  and  of  former 
exhibitions  lose  no  part  oi  their 
reputation.  Sculpture  is  deci- 
dedly on  the  advance  among  ns, 
and  for  the  state  of  architecture 
we  may  look  around  at  the 
magnificence  which  ennobles  our 
streets. 
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POETRY. 


THE  LOVER'S  LAST  DIRECTIONS. 

A  retnarkable  specimen  of  Cephaloniote  superstitions  :  from  Sheridan's 
Translation  of  the  Songs  of  Greece, 

Come  quick,  when  told  that  I  am  sick. 

Or  diou  wilt  come  in  vain ; 
Observe  the  words  I  tell  thee  now, 

And  we  may  meet  again. 

Remember!  when  thy  trembling, steps 

Have  past  die  outer  gate, 
Dearest/  unplaii  thy  braided  locksy 

E'er  told  thy  lover's  fate. 

Then,  if  my  weeping  mother  says, 

'  He  slumbers  in  his  bed,' 
Go,  smooth  my  pillow  with  thy  hands, 

And  lift  my  languid  head. 

Let  me  still  feel  that  lov'd  support, 

Till  life's  last  spark  has  flown— 
Wait  till  you  see  the  priest  is  robed, 

And  hear  his  awful  tone  ; 

Then,  dearest !  give  my  withered  lips 

A  cold  and  holy  kiss ; 
When  four  young  friends  support  my  corse ; 

Dearest !  remember  this : 

Throw  stones  against  that  mournful  group  ;  ^ 

And  when  they  pass  thy  door,  • 

Clip  every  tress  that  was  thy  pride, 
And  my  delight  before. 

And  when  they  lay  me  in  the  church, 

As  fluttering  captives  tear 
Their  plumage,  robb'd  of  all  their  young, 

So  pluck  thy  silken  hair. 

And  when  the  burial  chaunt  is  hush'd, 

The  holy  tapers  dim, 
Gaze  oil  thy  lover's  grav^,  and  feel, 

E'en  there  thou  art  with  Aim. 

THE 
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THE  ORANGE  TREE. 

By  W.  Sothehy. 

Sweet  is  the  vernal  rqse 

That  scents  the  morning  gale : 

And  sweet  at  day-light  close 

The  silver  lily  blows, 

Filling  with  fragrant  breath  the  dewy  vale, 

They  flourish,  and  decay : 

Ifhey  bloom,  and,  blooming,  fail : 

Leaf  after  leaf,  fades,  falls,  and  dies  away. 

Thy  morrow,  like  thy  day. 

Beholds  thee  gifted  with  perpetual  growth. 

Thee,  child  and  mother,  both  : — 

And  every  season  sweet, 

Spring,  summer,  autumn,  not  in  slow  advance. 

Nor  singly^  thee,  with  separate  offerings,  greet, 

But,  like  the  Graces,  that  ih  the  linked  dance 

Join  hand  iti  hand,  and  wreathe  their  mingled  feet. 

With  all  their  treasures,  all  at  once,  endower : 

The  golden  fruit,  green  leaf,  and  silver  flower." 


LINES,  BY  L.  E.  L. 

.Mt  heart  is  as  a  grave. 

Where  Hope  dnd  Love  lie  sleeping ; 
With  its  dark  thoughts  like  cypress, 
Watching  and  weeping. 

Yet,  flowers  are  on  that  grave. 

Albeit  sad  they  be ; 
And  hidden  treasures  in  it. 

Sweet  memories  of  thee. 

My  heart  is  as  a  aem, , 
Sullied  and  broken ; 
^But  bearing  signs  that  make  it  still 
A  precious  token. 

Thy  image  has  been  there  ; 

Nothing  can  quite  eflace 
The  beauty  of  die  spot 

Which  has  been  thy  resting  place  : 

As  that  garden  of  the  East, 

In  itself  no  longer  fair. 
Has  yet  perfume  on  its  beds, 

For  the  rose  has  once  bloomed  there* 

CANZONET- 
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CANZONET. 

(By  James  Edmeston.) 

Talk  with  thine  eyes — though  music  dwelk 

Amidst  the  accents  of  thy  tongue ; 
The  language  of  a  glance  excels 

The  sweetest  sounds  that  thence  have  sprung; 
These  o'er  the  captive  ear  may  roll, 
But  those  hold  converse  with  the  soul* 


THE  w6ftM* 
(By  James  Edmeston,) 

Mortal  1  ei^oy  thy  feast  to-4ay, 
Soon  will  the  present  hour  be  past ; 

That  laden  board  will  pass  away ; 
The  worm  will  feed  on  thsb  at  last! 

Quick — circle  round  the  ruby  flood ; 

To-day,  die  banquet  brims  for  thee— 
To-morrow,  he  will  pledge  thy  blood 

In  dark  sepulchral  revelry. 

Rich  are  the  dainties  that  he  knows  ; 

From  beauty's  pale  lip  sips  the  dew ; 
Diets  upon  her  velvet  rose, 

And  eats  the  heart  of  valo^ur  through ! 

He  shall  impress  an  icy  kiss, 

"Where  warmer  lover  vainly  sigti'd ; 

The  secrets  of  that  heart  are  his. 
Where  never  yet  observer  pry'd. 

And  if  within  the  sage's  brain. 
Of  learning  past  remaineth  adght, 

He'll  wander  through,  and  through  agaiii. 
And  trace  the  labyrinth  of  thought. 

Yet,  start  not,  slumb'rer, — he  will  creep 

V  Lighter  than  feather  o'er  thy  breast ; 
Nor  mar  one  moment  of  thy  sleep, 
A  harmless,  inoffensive  guest« 


Unftll 
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Upfelt  as  Time's  light  shadow  ilies, 
E'ep  to  thyself  the  change  unknown  : 

The  wonn  that  gnaws,  and  never  dies, 
Exists  in  living  breasts  alone ! 


"THE  WRECK." 
(By  Mrs.  Hemans.J 

All  night  the  booming  minute-gun 

Had  pealed  along  the  deep, 
And  mournfully  the  rising  sun 

Look'd  o'er  the  tide-worn  steep. 
A  bark  from  India's  coral  strand, 

Before  the  rushing  blast. 
Had  vail'd  her  topsails  to  the  sand, 

And  bow'd  her  noble  mast. 

The  queenly  ship ! — brave  hearts  had  striven. 

And  true  ones  died  with  her ! 
We  saw  her  mighty  cable  riven, 

Like  floating  gossamer ! 
We  saw  her  proud  flag  struck  that  mom, 

A  star  once  o'er  the  seas, 
Her  helm  beat  down,  her  deck  uptom,— - 

,  And  sadder  things  than  these ! 

We  saw  her  treasures  cast  away ; 

The  rocks  with  pearl  were  sown ; 
And,  strangely  sad,  the  ruby's  ray 

Flash'd  out  o'er  fretted  stone : 
And  gold  was  strewn  the  wet  sands  o'er, 

Like  ashes  by  a, breeze, 
And  gorgeous  robes,— but  oh !  that  shore 

Had  sadder  sights  than  these ! 

We  saw  the  strong  man,  still  and  low, 

A  crush'd  reed  thrown  aside ! 
Yet,  by  that  rigid  lip  and  brow, 

Not  without  strife  he  died ! 
And  near  faim  on  the  sea-weed  lay, 

Till  then  we  had  not  wept, 
But  well  our  gushing  hearta  might  aay, 

That  there  a  mother  slept ; 

For 
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.For  her  pale  amiB  a  babe  had  pressed* 

With  such  a  wreathing  gasp^ 
Billows  had  dashed  o'er  tluit  food  breast. 

Yet  not  undone  the  clasp  1 
Her  very  tresses  had  been  flung 

To  wrap  the  &ir  child's  form, 
Where  still  their  wet,,  loi^  streamers  clung,       ] 

All  tangled  by  the  storm. 

And  beautiful,  midst  that  wild  scene, 

GleAm'd  up  the  bo/s  dead  &ce. 
Like  Slumber's,  trustingly  serene, 

In  melancholy  grace. 
Deep  in  her  bosom  lay  his  head, 

With  half-shut  violet  eye ; 
He  had  known  little  of  her  dread, 

Nought  of  her  agony ! 

Oh,  human  love !  whose  yearning  heart 

Through  all  things  vainly  true. 
So  stamps  up<m  thy  mortal  part. 

Its  passionate  adieu  I 
Surely  thou  hast  another  lot. 

There  is  some  home  for  thee, 
Where  thou  shalt  rest,  remembering  not 

The  moaning  of  the  sea !  " 


MY  OWN  FIRE  SIDE. 
(By  Alaric  Watts.) 

"  Let  others  seek  for  empty  joys, 

At  ball,  or  concert,  rout,  or  play  ; 
Whil9t,  far  from  Fashion's  idle  noise, 

Her  gilded  domes,  and  trappings  gay, 
I  while  the  wintry  eve  away, — 

'Twixt  book  and  lute,  the  hours  divide  ; 
And  marvel  how  I  e'er  could  stray 

From  thee— my  own  Fire-side ! 

My  own  Fire-side !     Those  simple  words 

Can  bid  the  sweetest  dreams  arise ; 
Awaken  feeling's  tenderest  chords. 

And  fill  with  tears  of  joy  my  eyes ! 

•  This  drcumttance  ii  related  of  Mrs.  Cargill,  an  actress  of  some  celebrity,  who  was 
shipwrecked  on  die  rocks  of  Scilly,  when  returning  from  India. 

^        What 
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What  is  there  my  wild  heart  can  prisei 

That  doth  not  in  thy  sphere  abide, 
Haunt  of  my  kome-bred  sympathies^ 

My  own — my  own  Fire-side ! 

A  gentle  form  is  near  me  now  ; 

A  small,  white  hand  is  clasped  in  mine  ; 
I  gaze  upon  her  placid  brow, 

And  ask  what  joys  can  equal  thine ! 
A  babe,  whose  beauty's  half  divine, 

In  sleep  his  mother's  eyes  doth  hide  ;-^ 
Where  my  love  seek  a  fitter  shrine. 

Than  thou-^my  own  Fire- side! 

What  care  I  for  the  sullen  roar 

Of  winds  without,  that  ravage  earth  ; 
tt  doth  but  bid  roe  prize  the  more, 

The  shelter  of  thy  hallowed  hearth  ; — 
To  thoughts  of  quiet  bliss  give  birth : 

Then  let  the  churlish  tempest  chide. 
It  cannot  check  the  blameless  mirth 

That  glads — my  own  Fire-side ! 

My  refuge  ever  from  the  storm 

Of  this  world's  passion,  strife,  and  care ; 
Though  thunder-clouds  the  sky  deform, 

Their  fury  cannot  reach  me  there. 
There,  all  is  cheerful,  calm,  and  fair ; 

Wrath,  Malice,  Envy,  Strife,  or  Pride, 
Have  never  made  tlieir  hated  lair. 

By  thee— my  own  Fire-side ! 

Thy  precincts  are  a  charmed  ring. 

Where  no  harsh  feeling  dares  intrude ; 
Where  life's  vexations  lose  their  sting ; 

Where  even  grief  is  half  subdued  ; 
And  Peace,  the  halcyon,  loves  to  brood. 

Then,  let  the  pampered  fool  deride ; 
I'llpay  my  debt  of  gratitude 

To  thee — my  own  Fire-side ! 

Shrine  of  my  household  deities ! 

Fair  scene  of  home's  unsullied  joys ! 
To  thee  my  burdened  spirit  flies. 

When  fortune  frowns,  or  care  annoys : 
Thine  is  the  blifts  that  never  cloys  ; 

The  smile  whbse  truth  hath  oft  been  dried  ; 
What,  then,  are  this  world's  tinsel  toys 

To  thee—  my  own  Fire- side ! 

THE 
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THE  WATCHING  WIFE. 
(By  Jamet  Edmeiton,) . 

Whbre  dost  roam,  thou  wanderer,-^ 

Art  thou  far  or  near  ? 
Haste  thee  hither,  a  ponderer 

Waits  thy  footsteps  here ; 
Where  the  taper  glistening, 

Shines  across  the  moor ; 
Waiting,  watching,  listening, 

By  thy  cottoge  door. 

Moon  serenely  brightening. 

Lift  thy  silver  ray ! 
Clouds  and  storms  and  lightning, 

Be  ye  far  away!  * 

Wisp  fires  wildly  twinkling, 

Cause  him  not  to  roam, 
Sheep  bells  gently  tinkling, 

Guide  him  to  his  home ! 

Nought  to  harm  or  frighten  him, 

Thieves,  or  snares,  or  ill ; 
All  to  cheer  and  lighten  him, 

Tend  his  footsteps  still : 
Traveller— ^haste — miscarry  not. 

Tell  him,  ahould'st  thou  see- 
Tell  him .     Haste,  and  tarry  not ; 

Quicken  his  steps  to  me  \ 


LINES. 

(By  Jam€$  Edmeston.) 

The  Rose  was  pouting  her  ruby  lip, 
The  Lily  displaying  her  neck  of  snow  ; 

The  golden-haired  Tulip  stood  by,  a  tip, 
But  the  Violet  bloomed  below! 

The  summer  sun  smiled  on  the  Rose  so  fair, 
The  summer  sun  smiled  on  the  Lfly  so  white, 

And  he  gazed  on  the  Tulip's  golden  hair. 
But  the  Violet  'scaped  his  sight  f 
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The  storm  wind  came  from  the  northern  hill^ 
The  breasts  of  the  flowers  opposed  the  blast. 

Its  keen  cold  scythe  laid  them  dead  and  still, 
But  the  Violet  low  it  passed. 

Oh  lowliness,  lowliness,  dearest  lot. 

Thee  pride  never  dazzles,  nor  care  deforms ; 

The  sun  of  prosperity  harm^  thee  not, 
Nor  the  blast  from  the  hill  of  storms ! 


LINES. 
(By  Jafn€9  Edmeston,) 

Dbarer  Hu  to  me,  above 

All  the  gay  account  a  treasure ; 
Memory  of  the  lo^t  of  love. 

Art  diou  pain,  or  art  thou  pleasure  1 
Art  thou  pleasure  ? — Such  a  smart 

Never  surely  tokened  weal ; 
Is  it  pain  that  thrills  my  heart  ? 

'Tis  a  pain  I  love  to  feel : 
Lightsome  sorrow,  gloomy  gladness, 
Sad  delight,  delightful  sadness ! 


>      CAPRICE. 
(By  Jflrnes  Edmestan,J 

Love  is  a  bird  of  summer  skies. 

From  cold  and  from  winter  he  soon  departs, 
He  basks  in  the  beam  of  good-humoured  eyes. 

And  delights  in  the  warmth  of  open  hearts : 
And  where  he  has  once  found  «hill  and  rain« 
He  seldom  returns  to  that  bower  again. 

Harriet's  brow  was  passing  fair, 

And  Love  in  the-^iape  of  a  mortal  sprite. 
Came  to  badfiin  the^  sunshiiie  there, 

And  pluBDis  his  soft  wjiig0  for  delight : 
But  a  winter  cloud  would  oft  come  o'er, 

And  then  for  a  time, . 

Without  reason  or  riiypqe, 
That  son  i^^ould  shine  no  more ; 
But  chills  and'cIomcU^  the  sky  deform, 
Cold  and  dark  as  Decemtier's  stonq* 
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It  chanced  in  one  of  these  winter  showers, 

As  a  cloud  passed  by,  ' 

(No  one  knew  why) 
And  frightened  poor  Lovb  from  his  garden  of  flowers, 
He  wandered  in  sadness  away,  away, 

Till  he  came  to  a  bower  that  stood  hard  by ; 
Here  all  was  a  sunny  summer's  day, 

And  never  a  cloud  came  over  that  eye, 
But  morning  and  night, 
It  beamed  ever  bright. 
With  spirit,  and  joy,  and  courtesy ! 

He  laid  himself  down^^the  hours  flew  o'er, 
He  thought  of  the  spot  he  had  left  no  more. 

For  all  was  here, 

Without  shadow  or  fear, 
And  each  moment  was  sweet  as  the  air  before. 

Some  friend  of  poor  Harriet  passing  that  way. 
Saw  Love  in  the  flowers,  and  told  the  maid. 

That  not  long  ago  she  had  seen  him  lay 
Reclined  in  the  bower  of  Adelaide  : 

"  No  matter,"  said  she,  "  let  him  wander  awhile, 

I  can,  when  I  please,  bring  him  back  by  a  smile." 

ButJ[iadies  who  trust  so  much  to  their  power. 
To  recover  the  heart  their  caprice  has  lost, 

AVill  prove  in  many  a  bitter  hour, 

The  danger  of  playing  with  Love  to  their  cost! 

Many  a  day  and  week  passed  by. 

And  Harriet,  though  she  would  not  tell 
That  she  loved  the  wanderer  deep  and  well. 

Breathed  many  a  secret  sigh : 

And  she  managed  to  get  it  conveyed  to  the  swain. 

By  some  kind  friend  in  a  roundabout  way, 

That  if  he  thought  proper  to  seek  her  again. 

The  weather  in  future  might  be  more  gay ! 

Love  declined  with  a  bow,  '*  I  thank  you,  my  dear,«— 

I  am  perfectly  happy  and  free  from  care, 
I  ne*er  saw  other  than  summer  here, 

And  why  run  the  risk  of  winter  there  ?" 


V  I  N  I  s. 
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